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PKEFACE. 


The  work  here  submitted  to  the  public  is  intended  to  meet  a  practical 
want  which  has  long  been  felt  among  English-speaking  Catholics — the 
want,  namely,  of  a  single  trustworthy  source  of  information  on  points 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  ritual,  and  discipline.  All  existing  English  works 
of  a  similar  character — such  as  Hook's  "  Church  Dictionary,"  Blunt's 
"  Dictionary  of  Theology,'*  Blunt's  "  Dictionary  of  Sects,"  &c. — were 
compiled  by  Protestants,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  turn  over  ten 
pages  in  one  of  them  without  meeting  with  some  more  or  less  open 
attack  upon  Catholicism.  To  this  censure  the  "  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities,"  conducted  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Professor  Cheetham,  is  not 
open;  but  the  large  scale  of  that  work,  and  the  fact  of  its  stopping 
short  at  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  prevent 
it  from  meeting  the  need  above  indicated. 

Their  Eminences  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  Car- 
dinal Newman  have  been  pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of  the 
undertaking.  Cardinal  Manning  wrote  :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  *  Dictionary  of  Catholic  Theology  and  His- 
tory.'   It  will  supply  a  great  want  in  our  English  literature.     Such 

i  German,  but  we  have  nothing  worthy  of  the 
AS,  after  saying  that  such  a  work  had  been 
our  literature,"  added :  "  Our  doctrines,  rites, 
it  the  mercy  of  Protestant  manuals,  which, 
d  even  when  fair  in  intention,  are  not  such  as 
r  reconunend.  So  much  have  I  felt  the  need 
50, 1  began  such  a  work  myself,  though  I  was 
for  want  of  leisure." 
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▼i  PREFACE. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Addis,  of  Lower  Sydenham,  and  Thomas  Arnold, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  have  written  nearly  the  whole 
work.  They  are  indebted,  however,  to  American  contributors  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  articles ;  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  BridCtETT,  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  for  the  article  "  Redemptorists  "; 
and  to  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Sole,  Missionary  Rector  of  Chipping  Norton,  for 
the  article  "  Plain  Chant."  *  As  a  rule,  the  articles  on  dogma,  ritual, 
the  ancient  Church,  and  the  Oriental  rites,  are  by  Mr.  Addis  ;  those  on 
mediaeval  and  modem  history,  the  religious  orders,  and  canon  law,  by 
Mr.  Arnold.  Theplogical  subjects  have  been  regarded  chiefly  from  an 
historical  and  critical  point  of  view,  and  questions  of  School  theology 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  In  almost  every  case  the  quotations  of 
Scripture  are  made  from  the  original  texts,  and  not  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

In  conclusion,  the  Authors  oflfer  their  best  thanks  to  many  kind 
friends  who  have  helped  and  encouraged  them  in  their  labour.  Their 
gratitude  is  due  in  a  very  special  degree  to  the  Rev.  Father  Keogh,  of 
the  London  Oratory.  The  oflBce  of  Censor  which  he  undertook  was  in 
itself  a  tedious  one,  but  besides  this,  and  on  points  which  did  not  con- 
cern him  in  his  official  capacity,  he  furnished  the  writers  with  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  corrections.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to 
add  that  the  "  Nihil  obstat "  appended  by  him  certifies  indeed  that  the 
limits  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  have  been  observed,  but  by  no  means 
implies  the  Censor's  personal  agreement  or  sympathy  with  many  of 
the  opinions  expressed. 

*  Printed  in  the  Appendix. 

November  3,  1883. 
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A    CATHOLIC   DICTIONAKT. 


from  Abbatissa,  The  su- 
perior of  a  community  of  duds,  in  those 
orders  in  which  convents  of  monks  are 
goTemed  by  abbots.  The  dignity  of  an 
abbess  cannot  be  traced  back  so  far  as 
that  of  abbot ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
first  r^^larly  instituted  about  591 ,  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Regu- 
lationa  touching  their  election,  powers, 
and  rights  were  gradually  framed,  and  in- 
corporated in  the  canon  law.  The  elec- 
tors must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  professed 
nuns.  The  age  at  which  a  nun  can  be 
elected  abbess  has  been  variously  deter- 
mined at  different  times;  finally  the 
Council  of  Trent  ^  fixed  it  at  not  less  than 
forty  years,  of  which  eight  should  have 
been  passed  in  the  same  monastery.  The 
voting  is  secret ;  generally  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  votes  is  sufficient  for  a  valid 
election,  but  in  the  convents  depending 
on  Monte  Cassino  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  is  required.  In  the  case  of  a 
doubtful  election,  the  ordinary  intervenes, 


capacity  of  ruling  and  possessing  property 
which  every  truly  civilised  state  has  re- 
cognised in  woman  no  less  than  in  man ; 
but  when  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  even 
any  exercise  of  authority  bordering  on 
that  power,  is  in  question,  the  abbess  is 
no  more  than  any  other  woman.  Thus 
she  cannot,  without  the  bishop*s  sanction, 
choose  confessors  either  for  herself  or  for 
her  nuns ;  nor  can  she  dispense  a  nun  from 
the  obligations  of  the  rule  of  her  own 
authority,  nor  suspend  nor  dismiss  her. 

ASUT.  A  monastery  governed  by 
an  abbot.    [See  Abbot.] 

ABBOT.  The  "father  "or  superior 
of  a  community  of  men  living  under  vows 
and  according  to  a  particular  rule.  The 
transference  of  the  idea  of  fatherhood  to 
the  relation  between  the  head  of  a  con- 
gregation or  a  religious  community  and  his 
subjects  is  so  natural  that  already  in  the 
apostolic  times  we  find  St.  Paul  reminding 
the  Corinthians  ^  that  they  had  not  many 
fathers  in  Christ  ("  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I 
have  begotten  you,"  &c.),  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  prohibition  in  the  gospel  of 
9t.  Matthew.*  But  it  was  customary  to 
call  bishops  by  the  Greek  word  for  father ; 
hence  the  corresponding  designation  for 
the  head  of  a  community  of  monks  was 
taken,  to  avoid  confusion,  from  the  Chal- 
daic  form  (abba,  abbas)  of  ^e  word  which 
means  ^*  father  "  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
In  a  paper  of  extraordinary  research,  but 
more  learned  than  lucid,  contributed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Haddan  to  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,"  at  least  a  dozen 
transitory  uses  of  the  word  Abbot,  in 
ancient  tunes  alone,  are  enumerated.  But 
these  are  of  little  or  no  importance.  The 
true  Abbot,  being  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  Cliristian  doctrine  and  spirit,  comes 


»  1  Cor.  iv.  16. 
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3  ABBOT 

into  BigHi  in  the  third  century,  and  still 
fulfils — though  under  a  variety  of  desig- 
nations— his  original  function  in  the 
nineteenth.  The  name  imports  the  rule 
of  others,  but  as  the  essential  foundation 
for  such  rule  it  implies  the  mastery  of 
self.  The  monk  was  before  the  abbot. 
Eusebius  has  no  mention  of  monks  as 
such  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  History : "  but 
when  he  tells  ys  of  persons,  male  or  female, 
living  austere  Bves  and  aiming  at  perfection, 
when  he  notes  that  Narcissus,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, retired  into  the  desert  on  accoimt  of 
difaculties  arising  in  his  diocese,  and 
lived  there  for  many  years  as  a  solitary 
contemplative,  we  see  already  the  germs 
of  the  monastic  life.  St.  Antony  (250- 
365)  is  usually  regarded  as  the  patriarch 
of  the  monks.  But  if  we  hear  much  in 
his  later  years  of  the  numbers  and  the 
reverent  devotion  of  his  disciples,  we 
know  that  for  twenty  years  after  his  first , 
quitting  the  world  he  lived  in  nearly  ab-  i 
solute  soUtude,  conversing  with  God  and 
taming  his  own  spirit.  The  clamours  of 
persons  desiring  to  see  him  and  ask  coun- 
sel of  him  forced  him  at  last  from  his  cell ; 
and  he,  who  in  conflict  with  his  own 
lower  nature  or  with  evil  spirits  had  at- 
tained an  unwonted  spiritual  strength  and 
a  vast  breadth  of  spiritual  experience, 
consented  now  to  taJie  upon  him  the 
direction  of  a  number  of  men  of  weaker 
will  and  less  regulated  mind.  If  he  was 
to  do  them  an^  good,  they  must  place 
themselves  in  hb  hands,  and  do  exactly 
what  he  bade  them.  That  mastery  of 
the  passions,  and  subjugation  of  the  natural 
man  under  the  yoke  of  reason,  which  he, 
aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  had  worked  out 
for  himself,  they,  following  his  directions, 
must  win  through  him.  Hence  we  find  the 
principle  of  imquestioning  obedience — 
what  Gibbon  calls  the  "  slavish  *'  spirit  of 
the  monks — ^laid  down  from  the  first.  St. 
Foemen,  a  famous  Egyptian  abbot  of  the 


fourth    century,    said    to    his    disciples, ; 
"  Never  seek  to  do  your  own  will,  but 
rather  rejoice  to  overcome  it,  and  humble  | 
yourselves  by  doing  the  will  of  others."  | 
And,  "  Nothmg  gives  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  enemy  as  when  a  person  will  not  dis- 
cover his  temptations  to  his  superior  or 
director."    Inauced  partly,  no  doubt,  by 
the  confusions   and  oppressions  of   the  , 
empire,  but  chiefly  by  tne  haunting  thirst , 
to  know  the  secret  of  the  perfect  life,  and 
solve  the  riddle  of  existence,  great  numbers 
of  men  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  sought  the  deserts  that  hem  in 


ABBOT 

the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  were  formed  into 
monastic  commimities  under  abbots. 
Great  captains  of  the  spiritual  life  arose, 
such  as  Fachomius^  Hilarion,  Pambo,  and 
Macarius.  Speaking  of  the  eflect  pro- 
duced by  Antony  in  Egypt  even  in  his 
lifetime,  St.  Athanasius  says:  "Among 
the  mountains  there  were  monasteries  as 
if  tabernacles  filled  with  divine  choirs, 
singing,  studying,  fasting,  praying,  exult- 
ing in  the  hope  of  things  to  come,  and 
working  for  almsdeeds,  naving  love  and 
harmony  one  towards  another."  For  full 
information  on  these  '<  fathers  of  the 
desert,"  the  reader  should  consult  the 
celebrated  work  of  the  Jesuit  Eosweide, 
"  Vitse  Patrum." 

The  status  of  these  early  abbots,  as 
of  the  monks  whom  they  governed,  was  a 
lay  status.  In  the  great  monastic  colonies 
of  Palestine  and  i^ypt,  each  containing 
several  hundreds  of  monks,  there  would 
be  but  one  or  two  priests,  admitted  in 
order  to  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
worship.  But  the  proportion  of  ordained 
monks  gradually  increased,  the  bishops 
being  generally  glad  to  confer  orders  upon 
men,  most  of  whom  were  of  proved  virtue. 
For  abbots  ordination  before  long  became 
the  rule :  vet  even  in  the  ninth  century 
we  read  of  abbots  who  were  only  deacons, 
and  a  Council  of  Poitiers  in  10/8  is  still 
obliged  to  make  a  canon  enjoining  upon  all 
abbots,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  tne  re- 
ception of  priests*  orders.  The  original 
lay  character  here  referred  to  must  of 
course  not  be  confounded  with  the  status 
of  those  profane  intruders  described  by 
Beda  in  his  letter  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  who  were  rich  laymen  pretending 
to  found  monasteries  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining the  exemption  firom  civil  burdens 
which  monastic  lands  enjoyed,  and  could 
only  be  called  pseudo-abbots. 

The  election  of  an  abbot  originally 
rested  with  the  monks,  according  to  the 
rule  '^  Fratres  eligant  sibi  abbatem."  We 
meet,  indeed,  with  many  cases  of  episcopal 
intervention  in  elections,  but  the  right  of 
the  monks  is  solemnly  recognised  m  the 
body  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  West,  as 
the  endowments  of  monasteries  increased, 
temporal  princes  and  lords  usurped  the 
right  of  appointing  abbots  in  the  kr^r 
monasteries,  no  less  than  of  nominating 
bishops  to  the  sees ;  our  own  history  and 
that  of  Germany  is  full  of  stories  of  dis* 
putes  thence  arising.  [See  ImrBBTiTTTBB.] 
At  the  Council  of  Worms  in  1122  Pope 
Calixtufi  obtained  from  the  emperor  the 
renunciation  of  the  claim  to  invest  with 
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Ting  and  croeier  tlie  persons  nominated  to 
ecdbsiABtical  dignities.  The  first  article 
of  Magna  Gbarta  (1215)  proTides  that 
the  English  Ohuich  shsdl  be  free:  by 
whicb,  among  other  things,  the  right  of 
monks  to  choose  their  own  abbots  was 
imderstood  to  be  conceded.  PracticaUy, 
the  patronage  of  the  larger  English  abbeys 
for  two  centuries  before  the  Keformation 
WB8  divided  by  a  kind  of  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  the  Pope  and  the  king. 

St.  Benedict  (480-543),  the  patriarch 
of  Western  monachismy  allows  in  his 
rule  (which  from  its  greater  elasticity 
aapexseded  other  mles  which  were  for  a 
time  in  competition  with  it :  see  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  of  St  Oolombanns,  &c.)  a 
large  discretion  to  the  abbots  of  his  con- 
Tents,  who  were  to  modify  many  things 
in  accordance  with  the  exigences  of  cli- 
mate and  national  customs.  Such  modi- 
fications led  of  course  in  time  to  relaxa- 
tion, the  reaction  against  which  led  to 
reforms.  A  curious  report  of  the  dis- 
eoBaaa  between  the  monks  of  Molesme 
and  their  abbot  Robert  (1075),  who  wished 
to  restore  among  them  the  f uU  observance 
of  the  role  of  St.  Benedict,  may  be  read 
in  the  ei^th  book  of  Ordericus  Yitalis. 
Not  prevailing,  St  Robert,  with  twelve 
companions,  mt  Molesme  and  founded 
Oit^ux,  xmder  a  reformed  observance. 
[GismtciAir  Obdkb.] 

The  privileges  of  abbots  ^w  to  be 
very  extensive.  They  obtamed  many 
episcopal  rights,  among  others  that  of  con- 
ferring minor  orders  on  their  monks.  A 
practice  which  had  arisen,  hj  which  abbots 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  [Ex- 
sxFnon]  claimed  to  confer  minor  orders 
even  on  seculars,  was  condenmed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent'  The  use  of  mitre, 
eroaer  and  ring  was  accorded  to  the  ab- 
bots of  great  monasteries;  these  mitred 
abbots  were  named  ahhates  infulati.  In 
England  mitred  abbots  had  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment :  twenty-eight,  with  two  Augustinian 
priors,  are  said  to  have  sat  in  the  Par- 
uament  inunediately  preceding  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries.  On  the  curious 
exemption,  noticed  by  Beda,^  in  virtue  of 
which  the  abbots  of  lona  exercised  a 
quasi-episconal  jurisdiction  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  see  Iona. 

The  name  of  abbS,  <Aate,  has  come  to 
be  aasomed  by  a  class  of  unbeneficed  sec- 
ular clerks  in  France  and  Italy,  apparently 
in  the  foUowing  manner.  The  practice 
by  which  laymen  held  abbeys  in  comment 

'  Sen.  xxiii.  De  Refonn.  c  10. 
>  mtU  Eccl  UL  4. 
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dam — commenced  in  troubled  times  in 
order  that  powerful  protectors  might  be 
found  for  the  monks,  and  might  have  in- 
ducements to  exercise  that  protection — 
?ew  by  degrees  into  a  scandalous  abuse, 
oung  men  of  noble  families  were  nomi* 
nated  to  abbeys,  and  could  enjoy  their 
revenues,  long  before  they  could  take 
priests'  orders;  they  were  not  bound  to 
residence;  and  imder  Louis  XIY.  and 
Louis  XV.,  many  of  these  dbhSs  comment 
dataires  never  saw  the  abbeys  of  which 
they  were  the  titular  rulers.  The  possi- 
bility of  winning  such  prizes  drew  many 
cadets  of  noble  families,  who  had  only 
just  taken  the  tonsure,  to  Versailles ;  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  nomina- 
tions still  fluttered  about  the  Court,  not 
being  bound  to  residence ;  and  the  name 
Abl^,  which  was  really,  though  abusively, 
applicable  to  these,  came  to  be  applied  m 
social  parlance  to  the  asnirants  also, 
whom  no  external  signs  aistinguished 
from  the  real  abbds.  By  a  further  exten- 
sion, the  name  came  to  be  applied  as  a 
title  of  courtesy  to  unbenenced  clerks 
generally;  just  as  in  England  the  title 
"esquire,"  which  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  nersons  entitled  to  bear  arms,  is 
extended  by  the  courtesy  of  society  to 
anyone  who,  as  far  as  outward  marlcs  go, 
seems  entitled  to  take  the  same  social  rank. 
Benedictine  abbeys,  following  the  gen- 
eral Oriental  rule,  have  always  &en  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  government ; 
but  an  honorary  superiority  was  accorded 
in  the  middle  ages  to  the  abbot  of  the 
mother  house  at  Monte  Oassino ;  he  was 
styled  abbas  abbatum.  In  other  orders 
various  names  have  replaced  that  of 
"  abbot ;"  the  head  of  a  Franciscan  friary 
is  a  "  guardianus,''  that  of  a  Dominican 
convent  a  "  prior,**  that  of  a  Jesuit  house 
a  "  rector."  There  is  a  prior  also  in  Bene- 
dictine convents  [Prior],  but  his  normal 
position  is  that  of  lieutenant  to  the 
abbot ;  sometimes,  however,  he  was  al- 
most practically  independent  as  the  head 
of  a  priory f  a  cell  founded  by  monks 
migrating  nom  some  abbey. 

The  duties  of  an  abbot  in  early  times 
may  be  learned  from  Roswmde;  some- 
what later,  and  in  the  West,  they  were 
defined  with  great  clearness  and  wisdom 
in  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.  A  deeply 
interesting  sketch  of  the  manner  of  life 
of  an  English  abbot  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury is  preserved  for  us  in'  Beda's  "  Lives 
of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow." 
Even  more  trying  was  his  work  in  the 
twelfth  century,  as  we  know  from  the 
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narration  by  Jocelyn  de  Brakelonde  of 
the  government  of  the  abbot  Samson  at 
BiuT  St.  Edmunds ;  with  which  may  be 
read  the  striking,  and  on  the  whole  ap- 
preciative, commentary  of  Mr.  Oarlyle.^ 

The  name  corresponding  to  Abbot  in 
the  Greek  Church  is  Archimandrita,  or 
Hegumenos. 

ABBRinrgATOas.  The  name  given 
to  a  class  of  notaries  or  secretaries  em- 
ployed in  the  papal  chancery.  They 
are  first  met  with  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  were  abolished 
in  the  fifteenth,  but  afterwards  restored. 
They  are  generally  prelates,  and  the  office 
is  considered  one  of  great  dignitv  and  im- 

Sortance.  It  is  not  incompatible  with 
hurch  preferment.  The  name  arose  from 
this,  that  the  ahbreviator  made  a  short 
minute  of  the  decision  on  a  petition,  or 
reply  to  a  letter,  given  by  the  Pope,  and 
afterwards  expanded  the  minute  into  offi- 
cial form.    (Ferraris.) 

ABJUBil.TZOVOrBnB8T.  This 
is  required  in  the  canon  law  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  baptism,  or,  when  there  is  no 
question  of  that  (as  in  the  case  of  con- 
verts from  the  Eastern  Church),  before 
the  convert  makes  his  confession  of  faith. 
There  are  decrees  of  several  councils  to 
this  efiect :  thus  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
(about  364)  ordains  that  Novatian  and 
Photinian  heretics,  "whether  they  be 
baptised  persons  or  catechumens,  shall 
not  be  received  before  they  have  anathe- 
matised all  heresies,  especially  that  in 
which  they  were  held."  A  celebrated 
instance  of  abjuration  is  that  of  do  vis 
(496),  to  whom  St.  Remy  said  before 
baptising  him,  "Meekly  bow  down  thy 
head,  Sicambrian  ;  adore  what  thou  hast 
burnt,  and  burn  what  thou  hast  adored." 
An  early  German  council  requires  the 
Saxon  converts  to  renounce  belief  in 
"Thor  and  Woden  and  Saxon  Odin" 
before  being  received  into  the  Church. 
Ferraris  sums  up  the  canonical  re- 

J[uirements  in  the  matter  of  abjuration  as 
ollows : — that  it  should  be  done  without 
delay  ;  that  it  should  be  voluntary ;  that 
it  should  be  done  with  whatever  decree 
of  publicity  the  bishop  of  the  place  might 
think  necessary ;  and  that  tne  abjunng 
person  should  make  condign  satisuiction 
in  the  form  of  penance. 

The  modem  discipline  insists  mainly 
on  the  positive  part,  tne  profession  of  the 
tme  faith.  Thus  in  the  Ritual  of  Stras- 
burg  (1742)  the  abjuration  required  is 
merely  general :  "  Is  it  your  firm  purpose 
\  Fast  and  Praent^  part  it 
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to  renounce  in  heart  and  mind  all  the 
errors  which  it  [the  Catholic  religion] 
condemns  ?  "  In  England  at  the  present 
time  the  abj  uration  b,  so  to  speak,  taKen  for 
granted  in  ordinary  cases,  since  converts 
are  not  admitted  into  the  Church  except 
after  suitable  instruction,  and  the  Creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  everyone  desir- 
ing to  become  a  Catholic  must  read'  and 
accept,  expressly  denounces  most  of  those 
errors  which  infect  tlie  religious  atmo- 
sphere of  this  country. 

AB&VTZOV.  A  name  given,  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  Mass,  to  the  water  and  vrine, 
with  which  the  priest  who  celebrates 
Mass  washes  his  tnumb  and  index-finger 
after  communion.  When  he  has  con- 
sumed the  precious  blood,  the  priest  puri- 
fies the  chalice  [see  Pubificatiow]  :  he 
then,  saying  in  a  low  voice  a  short  prayer 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  holds  his  thumb 
and  index-finger,  which  have  touched  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  may  have  some 
particle  of  it  adhering  to  them,  over  the 
chalice,  while  ^^he  server  nours  wine  and 
water  upon  them.  He  tnen  drinks  the 
ablution  and  dries  his  lips  and  the  chalice 
with  the  mundatory.  This  ceremony  wit- 
nesses to  the  reverence  with  which  the 
Church  regards  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  to  her  anxiety  that  none  of 
that  heavenly  food  should  be  lost.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  when  this  rite  was  in- 
troduced, but  we  are  told  of  the  pious 
Emperor  Henry  II.,  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  that  he 
used  when  hearing  mass  to  beg  for  the 
ablution  and  to  receive  it  with  ^at  de- 
votion. This  ablution  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Thomas  and  Durandus.  The  former, 
however,  gives  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  consumed  by  the  priest,  and  the 
latter  expressly  says  that  the  ablution 
used  formerly  to  be  poured  into  a  clean 
place.  (Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Missa,"  III. 
xxi.  C.) 

ABBAHAMITB.  [See  PaXTUCIAK.] 
ABB  ABAS,  *Afipd^as  or  'A)3^a(ra^. 
A  magical  word  used  by  the  Basibdians, 
a  Gnostic  sect.  They  believed  in  the 
existence  of  365  heavens,  over  which 
Abraxas  presided,  the  numeral  value  of 
the  Greek  letters  which  composed  the 
word  being  365.*  Many  gems  still  exist 
with  this  word  inscribed  on  them.  An 
account  of  them  and  of  the  immense 
literature  to  which  they  have  given  occa- 
sion, will  be  found  in  Kraus'  "  Archaeolo- 
gical Dictionary,"  imder  Abraxas, 

*  Iren.  i.  24.  Many  other  Fathers  mention 
the  word. 
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ABSOLUTION 

l&vnov.  Clasacal  authors 
use  the  Latin  word  absohUio  (literallj,  un- 
hindiiig  or  unlooeiiig)  to  signify  acquittal 
firom  a  eriminal  chMge,  ana  eccleaiastical 
writers  haye  adopted  the  term,  employing 
it  to  denote  a  setting  free  from  crime  or 
penalty.  But,  as  crime  and  its  penalties 
are  regarded  even  by  the  Church  from 
Tery  different  points  of  view, "  absolution" 
in  its  ecclesiastical  use  bears  several 
senses,  which  it  is  important  to  distin- 
gidah  from  each  other. 

L  AhaoMion  from  Sin  b  a  remission 
of  sin  which  the  priest,  by  authority  re- 
CttTed  from  Christ,  makes  in  the  SSacra- 
ment  of  Penance.  It  is  not  a  mere 
announcement  of  the  Rospel,  or  a  bare 
declaration  that  God  wm  pardon  the  sins 
of  thoee  who  repent,  but  as  the  Council 
of  Trent  defines  (sees.  xiy.  can.  9),  it  is  a 
judicial  act  by  which  a  priest  as  judge 
passes  sentence  on  the  nemtent. 

With  regard  to  absolution  thus  under- 
stood, it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  it 
can  be  given  by  none  but  priests,  since  to 
them  alone  has  Christ  committed  the 
necessary   power;    and^   secondly,    that 
since  awolution  is  a  judicial  sentence, 
the     priest     must    have   authority    or 
jurisdiction  over   the   person  absolved. 
The  need  of  jurisdiction,  in  order  that  the 
absolution  may  be  valid,  is  an  article  of 
faith  defined  at  Trent  (sess.  xiv.  cap.  7), 
and  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  abso- 
lution as  defined  above,  since  the  reason  of 
things  requires  that  a  judge  should  not 
pasB  sentence  except  on  one  who  is  placed 
under  him,  as  the  subject  of  his  court. 
This  iurisdiction  may  he  ordinary — t.e.  it 
may  flow  from  the  office  which  the  con- 
feUot  holds ;  or  delegated — i.e.  it  may  be 
given  to  the  confessor  by  one  who  has 
ordinary  jurisdiction  with  power  to  con- 
fer it  on  others,  as  his  delegates.    Thus  a 
bishop  has  ordinary  iurisdiction  over  secu- 
lars, or  religious  whojare  not  exempt,  in 
his  diocese,  and  within  its  limits  he  can 
delegate  jurisdiction  to  priests  secular  or 
reffiuar.    Again,  the  prelates  of  reli^ous 
oraers  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the 
bishop,  have  jurisdiction,  more  or  less 
ample,  within  their  own  order,  and  they 
can  absolve,  or  delegate  power  to  absolve, 
the  members  of  the  order  who  are  subject 
to  them;  nor  is  it  possible,  ordinarily 
^leaking,  for  the  bishop,  or  a  priest  who 
has  his  powers  from    the  bishop  only, 
to  absolve  such  religious.     Moreover,  a 
bishop  or  a  prelate  of  a  religious  order,  in 
conferring  power  to  absolve  his  subjects, 
may  reserve  the  absolution  of  certain  rins 
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to  himself.    [See  under  Resebvxb.]    The 
Church,  however,  supplies  all  priests  with 

Sower  to  absolve  persons  in  danger  of 
eath;  at  least  if  they  cannot  obtain  a 
priest  with  the  usual  ''faculties''  or 
powers  to  absolve. 

Thirdly,  absolution  must  be  given 
in  words  which  express  the  efficacy 
of  absolution,  \iz,  forgiveness  of  sin. 
The  Roman  Ritual  prescribes  the  form 
''I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  form  "  I  absolve  thee  from  thy 
sins"  would  suffice  for  the  validity  of  the 
sacrament.  But  would  a  precatory  form 
avail — such  for  example  as,  **  May  Jesus 
Christ  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins  "P  The 
affirmative  has  been  maintained  by  the 
celebrated  critic  Morinus,  while  Tourneley 
and  many  others  have  followed  his  opinion. 
They  maintain  their  contention  chiefly  by 
two  arguments :  viz.  (a)  that  the  Sacra- 
mentanes,  Pontificals  and  Penitential  Rit- 
uals used  in  the  Western  Church  during 
the  first  thousand  years  after  Christ  con- 
tain only  precatory  forms  of  absolution:  O) 
that  such  forms  have  been  employed  rrom 
time  immemorial  by  the  GreeKS.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  even  amonj^  modem 
theologians  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  insist  on  the  strict  necessity 
of  an  absolute  form  ("lalwolvetiiee,"  &c.). 
It  seems  possible  to  reconcile  the  two 
opinions.  A  precatory  form  is  enough, 
iritis  used  in  an  absolute  sense — if,  in 
other  words,  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  prayer  is  uttered  make  it  more  than  a 
mere  prayer.  So  that  the  priest,  when  he 
says  **  Absolve,  0  God,  this  man  from  his 
rins,''  means  ''  Absolve  this  man  through 
my  ministry,''  and  intends  at  the  same 
time  to  utter  a  prayer  which  must  needs  be 
granted,  proviaed  tiiat  the  requisite  con- 
ditions have  been  frdfilled.  Still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  any  case  it  is  unlawful 
to  use  such  a  form  even  in  the  East,  since 
Clement  YIQ.  ^  in  his  instruction  on  the 
rites  of  the  Greeks,  issued  1695,  recjuired 
them  to  employ  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
Council  of  Florence  —  viz.  "I  absolve 
thee,"  &c. 

Lastly,  the  form  of  absolution  must 
be  uttered  by  the  priest  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  absolved.  This 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
nature  of  the  form  of  absolution  sanctioned 
by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  Church ; 
for  the  very  words,  "I  absolve  thee/*- 
imply  the  presence  of  the  penitent; 
la  the  contrary  opinion  held  by  some 
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Spamsh  tUeolopanS;  who  considered  that 
aosolution  coim  be  validly  given  by  letter 
or  by  means  of  a  messenger,  was  expressly 
condemned  by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year 
1608. 

[N.B.  For  full  information  on  the 
proofs  from  Scripture  and  antiquity  for 
the  Oatholic  doctrine  of  Oonfession  and 
Absolution,  see  Fenangb,  Saobament  of.] 

n.  AhicitUion  from  censures,  is  widely 
different  from  absolution  from  sins,  be^ 
cause  whereas  the  latter  gives  grace, 
removes  guilt,  and  reconciles  the  sinner 
with  God,  the  former  merely  removes 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Church,  and  re- 
conciles the  offender  with  her.  [See  under 
Censubbb.]  It  may  be  given,  either  in  the 
confessional,  or  apart  altogether  from  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  in  the  external 
forum — i,e,  in  the  courts  of  the  church.  It 
may  proceed  from  any  cleric,  even  from 
one  who  has  receivea  the  tonsure  only, 
without  ordination,  provided  he  is  invested 
with  the  requisite  jurisdiction.  This  juris- 
diction resides,  in  the  case  of  censures  im- 
posed by  an  individual  authority  throuffh 
a  special  sentence,  in  the  ecclesiastic  who 
inflicted  the  censure,  in  his  superior,  in 
bis  successors,  and  in  those  to  whom  com- 
petent authority  has  delegated  power  of 
absolution.  For  example,  if  a  bishop  has 
placed  a  subject  of  his  under  censure, 
absolution  may  be  obtained  (1)  from  the 
bishop  himself,  (2)  from  a  succeeding 
bishop,  (3)  from  the  metropolitan,  in 
certain  cases  where  an  appeal  can  be 
made  to  him,  or  if  he  is  visitmg  the  diocese 
of  his  suffragan  ex  officio,  (4)  from  anv 
cleric  deputed  by  one  of  the  above.  With 
regard  to  censures  attached  to  certain 
crimes  by  the  general  law  of  the  Church, 
unless  they  are  specially  reserved  to  the 
Pope  or  the  bishop,  any  confessor  can 
absolve  from  them ;  and  this  is  generally 
conddered  to  hold  good  also  of  censures 
inflicted  by  the  general  (as  opposed  to  a 
particular)  sentence  of  a  superior.  Again, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  absdved 
from  censure  should  be*present,  or  contrite, 
or  even  that  he  should  be  living.  As  the 
effects  of  censures  may  continue,  so  they 
may  be  removed  after  death.  Excom- 
munication, for  instance,  deprives  the  ex- 
communicated person  of  Christian  burial. 
It  may  happen  that  he  desired  but  was 
unable  to  ootain  remission  of  the  penalty 
during  life,  and  in  this  case  he  may  be 
absolved  after  his  soul  has  left  the  body, 
and  so  receive  Catholic  burial  and  a  share 
in  theprayers  of  the  Church. 

in.     Absolution  for    the  dead  {pro 
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defimctis).  A  short  form,  impl<ning  eter- 
nal rest  and  so  indirectly  renussion  of  the 
penalties  of  sin,  said  after  a  funeral  Mass 
over  the  body  of  the  dead  person,  before  it 
]b  removed  from  the  churcn. 

rV.  Absolutions  in  the  Breviary ,  Cer- 
tain short  prayers  said  before  the  lessons  in 
matins  and  before  the  chapter  at  the  end 
of  prime.  Some  of  these  prayers  ex- 
press or  imply  petition  for  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  this  circumstance  probably  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  name  Absolution 
which  has  been  given  to  such  prayers  or 
blessings. 

ABSTZravCB,  in  its  restricted  and 
special  sense,  denotes  the  depri\ing  our- 
selves of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink 
in  a  rational  way  and  for  the  good  of  the 
soul.  On  a  fasting-day,  the  Church  re- 
quires us  to  limit  the  quantity,  as  well  as 
the  kind,  of  our  food  ;  on  an  abstinence- 
day,  the  limit  imposed  affects  only  the 
nature  of  the  food  we  take.  The  defini- 
tion given  excludes  three  possible  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  Churches  law  on  this  point. 
First,  the  Church  does  not  forbid  certain 
kinds  of  food  on  the  ground  that  thej 
are  impure,  either  in  themselves  or  if 
taken  on  particular  days.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  nolds  with  St.  Paul  *  that ''every 
creature  of  God  is  ffood,"  and  has  re- 
peatedly condemned^  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichean  error,  which  counted  flesh  and 
wine  evil.  Next,  the  abstinence  required 
19  a  reasonable  one,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
exacted  from  those  whom  it  would  injure 
in  health  or  incapacitate  for  their  ordinary 
duties.  Thirdly,  Catholic  abstinence  is  a 
means,  not  an  end.  Abstinence,  says 
St.  Thomas,  pertains  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  only  so  far  "as  it  proceeds  from  faith 
and  love  of  God."  ^ 

But  how  does  abstinence  frt)m  flesh- 
meat  promote  the  soul's  health?  The 
answer  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  subdue  our 
flesh  and  so  to  imitate  St.  Paul's  example, 
who  "  chastised  his  body  and  brought  it 
into  subjection."*  The  perpetual  tradi- 
dition  of  the  Church  is  clear  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake  on  this  matter,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  Christians  at 
certain  seasons  denied  themselves  flesh  and 
wine,  or  even  restricted  themselves  to 
bread  and  water.*    Moreover,  by  abstain- 

>  1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

'  Canon,  Apogt.  63.  Condi.  Ancyr.  CAn.  14. 

3  2  2nd»  146,  1.  See  also  the  prayer  of 
the  Charch  in  the  Mass  for  the  third  Sunday  of 
Lent. 

«  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

s  ConcU.  Laod.  can.  50. 
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ing  £rom  ^esh,  we  give  up  what  is,  on  the 
wmole,  the  most  j leasant  as  well  as  the 
most  nourishing  food,  and  so  make  satis- 
fiiction  for  the  temporal  punishment,  due 
to  sin  even  when  its  giult  has  heen  for- 
given.    [See  also  FAsrura  and  Satis- 

FACnOK.T 

The  abstinence  (as  distinct  from  fast- 
ing) dm  to  be  observed  in  England  are, 
all  Fri^js,  except  that  on  which  Christ- 
mas Day  may  fiul,  and  the  Sundays  in 
Lent,  tliough  on  these  last  the  faithful 
DOW  recdye  an  annual  dispensation  frx>m 
the  abstinence.  Saturday  was  an  abeti- 
nenoe-day  in  England,  tiU  it  ceased  to  be 
■o  in  Tirtne  of  a  Bescript  of  Pius  VIII., 
in  1830. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  tiaoe  the  history  in  the  Church  of 
ahsdn^ce  as  distinct  from  fasting.  Ab- 
stinence-days were  observed  from  ancient 
times  by  the  monks.  Thus  Cassian  tells 
Q8  that  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt, 
mat  care  was  taken  that  no  one  should 
rast  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  but 
he  adds  that  the  "quality  of  food  "*  was 
unchanged.  In  other  words,  the  religious 
fasted  tul  the  year,  except  on  Sundays  and 
the  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost. 
These  they  observed  as  days  of  abstinence. 
Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  faithful  gene- 
TUly  did  not,  and,  indeed,  pould  not,  fast 
on  Sundays  in  Lent,  for  the  early  Church 
stronj^y  discouraged  fiistdng  on  uiat  day ; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  they  did  ab- 
stain on  the  Sundays  in  Lent.  For, 
during  the  whole  of  that  season,  says  St. 
Baul,  '^no  animal  has  to  suffer  death, 
no  blood  flows."  We  learn  incidentally 
from  Theophanes  and  Nicephorus,  that  do 
meat  was  exposed  during  Lent  in  the 
mariiets  of  Constantinople.  The  Sun- 
days, then,  in  Lent  were  kept  in  the 
ancient  Church  as  days  of  abstinence. 
With  regard  to  the  abstinenceHdays  of 
weekly  occurrence,  Thomassin  shows  that 
Wednesday  and  Friday  have  been  from 
andoit  times  observed  in  the  East,  not  only 
asabetanence,but  as  fasting-days.  Clement 
Vm.,  in  1695,  in  layii^  down  rules  for 
Catholic  Greeks  under  Latin  bishops,  ex- 
cuses them  from  some  of  the  Latin  fasts, 
on  the  ground  that,  unlike  the  Latins, 
they  fasted  every  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
^lomasBin  illustrates  the  custom  of  the 
West,  by  quoting  a  number  of  statutes, 
Ac,  prescribing  sometimes  abstinence 
firom  flesh,  sometimes  fiisting  and  absti- 
nence, on  Friday.  His  earliest  authority 
is  Nicolas  L  (858-807),  and  he  con- 
chides,  ''even  after  the  year  1400,  the 
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Saturday  abstinence  was  rather  voluntary 
than  of  obligation  among  the  laity ;  but 
the  Friday  abstinence  had  long  since  passed 
into  a  law.  I  say  abstinence,  for,  in  spite 
of  efforts  made,  the  fast  wsa  never  well  es- 
tablished." (See  Thomassin,  <<  Traits  dea 
JeAnes,"  front  which  the  foregoing  histo- 
rical sketch  is  taken.) 

ABTSBtVZAW  or  STBZOFIAV 
OBintCB.  Tradition  relates  that  the 
officer  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia, 
whom  Philip  the  B^on  met  and  con- 
verted near  Gaza,'  on  his  return  home 
spread  the  Christian  faith  among  the 
peoples  dwelling  on  the  Upper  Nile.  But 
if  this  were  so,  the  seea  then  planted 
must  have  withered  away,  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century — when  the 
narrative  of  Rufinus,  in  his ''  Ecdesiastictd 
History,"  casts  a  strong  light  for  us  on 
Abyssinian  affairs — the  zeal  of  At  hanasius 
appears  to  have  raised  up  a  church  in  an 
absolutely  heathen  land.  Frumentius  of 
Tyre,  the  apostle  of  Abyssinia,  first  visited 
the  country,  when  a  mere  youth,  in  810 ; 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  travelled,  was 
murdered  by  the  natives :  he  was  himself 
brought  up  as  a  slave  in  the  court  of 
Axum ;  but  his  virtue  and  intelligence  led 
to  his  being  enfranchised ;  and  in  his  per- 
son Christianity,  to  which  he  had  strictly 
adhered,  appecured  attractive.  Repairing 
to  St.  Athanasius,  then  recently  raised  to 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria,  Fru- 
mentius w^  consecrated  by  him  tiie  first 
bishop  of  his  adopted  country.  When  he 
returned,  the  Mug  and  his  people  willingly 
received  baptism.  He  cnose  Axum  for 
his  see;  and  this  place  remains  to  this 
day  the  official  centre  of  Abyssinian  Chris- 
tianity. As  the  work  of  conversion  pro- 
ceeded, this  see  became  the  residence  of  a 
Metropolitan  (<i^9ui, father),  having  under 
him  seven  sufl&agans.  The  name  and  rank 
of  "  Abuna  "  are  still  retained,  but  the  seven 
sufiragans  have  disappeared. 

The  bright  promise  of  this  commence- 
ment was  soon  overclouded.  An  effort, 
indeed,  of  Constantius  to  introduce  Arian- 
ism  failed ;  but  when,  in  the  fifth  century, 
Alexandria,  along  with  the  msjority  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  rejected  the  decrees  of 
Chalcedon,  and  the  patriarchate  became 
Monophysite,  the  Abyssinians  followed  in 
the  wake  of  their  mother  church,  and  they 
have  never  unanimously,  or  for  long  toge- 
ther, shaken  off  the  heresy  down  to  this 
day.  In  the  sixth  century  the  country 
was  the  object  of  a  religious  rivalir  be- 
tween Justinian  and  the  Empress  Theo- 
»  Actavili.27. 
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dora,  the  former  wishing  to  attach  it  to 
the  Roman  Church,  the  latter  to  preserve 
it  for  her  Monophysite  friends  at  Alexan- 
dria.* The  empress,  aided  hv  the  popular 
sympathies,  preyaUed ;  and  the  Abyssinian 
church,  cut  off  from  true  Cathohc  com- 
munion, and  sey^ed  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  became  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
strange,  improgressiye,  semi-pagan  insti- 
tution whicn  modem  travellers  have  de- 
scribed. Thus,  although  never  persecuted 
for  the  faith  like  the  Irish  and  the  Poles, 
the  Abyssinians  allowed  its  lustre  to  be 
tarnished  and  its  moral  fruits  to  pine  and 
wither,  through  casting  off  that  vitalising 
commimion  with  the  Holy  See  which  has 
kept  alive  the  Irish  and  Polish  nationalities 
in  the  face  of  secular  persecution. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Abyssinia 
having  been  almost  an  unknown  land  to 
Europe  for  a  thousand  ^ears.  it  was  en- 
tered oy  Portuguese  Jesmts,  whose  preach- 
ing was  attended  for  a  time  by  marked 
success.  Two  emperors  in  succession  be- 
came Catholics ;  a  Jesuit  was  nominated 
patriarch  of  CEthiopia,  and  an  outward 
reconciliation  with  Rome  was  effected. 
But  the  masses  of  the  people  remained 
uninfluenced,  and  their  hearts  still  yearned 
towards  Egypt;  the  patriarch  Mendez  is 
said  to  have  acted  imprudently  in  attempt- 
ing to  abolish  the  nte  of  circumcision ;  ^ 
the  second  Catholic  emperor  died,  and  lus 
son  expelled  the  Jesuits,  and  restored  the 
connection  with  Alexandria.  After  a  long 
interval  of  exclusion.  Catholic  missionaries 
haye  again  entered  Abyssinia  in  our  days, 
and  flourishing  congregations  have  been 
formed  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
districts,  near  Massowah.'  In  1875, 
Monsi^or  Touvier,  stationed  at  Keren, 
was  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  whole  country. 
About  that  time  missioners  were  sent  into 
Amhara,  the  most  important  province, 
with  the  best  results.  <'  The  sending  of 
missioners  into  Amhara,"  wrote  M.  Duflos, 
in  June  1876,  "so  often  criticised,  is  now 

Ctified  by  the  immense  results  which  it 
produced.*' 

The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the  Abyssinian 
ehurch,  is  always  an  E^^tian  monk, 
nominated  by  the  patrif^  of  £^;Tpt. 
The  cross  is  held  in  honour  by  the  Abyfr- 
Binians,  but  the  use  of  the  crucifix  is  un- 
known. They  tolerate  paintings  in  their 
churches,  but  no  sculptured  figures.  Their 

1  Renaodot,  qnoted  in  Gibbon's  DecKne  and 
Fall,  c.  47. 

*  Practised  by  the  Abyssinians  for  sanitary, 
not  for  relieiouB  reasons. 

»  Anm£ofikePropagatiQnofth€Fwih,\^^, 
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priests  can  marry  once  only,  as  in  the 
Greek  church.  There  is  considerable  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but,  along 
with  this  and  other  Chnstian  charac- 
teristics, various  superstitious  beliefs  and 
practices  are  rife  among  them,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  morals  and  in- 
tellectual advancement. 

AOOSDBVT.  [See  TBA17BU6STAK- 
TIATION.] 

AOCXiAMATlOv.  The  elevation  to 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  electors,  without  voting. 
This  is  one  of  the  three  modes  in  which  a 
Pope  may  be  elected,  and  the  election  is 
said  to  be  per  inspirationem,  because  "  all 
the  Cardinals,  with  a  sudden  and  har- 
monious consent,  as  though  breathed  on  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  proclaim  some  person 
Pontiff  with  one  voice,  without  any  pre- 
vious canvassing  or  negotiation,  whence 
fruud  or  insidious  suggestion  could  be  sur- 
mised."  (Vecchiotti,  « Inst.  Can."  ii.  10.) 

AOOOaiMOBATBBSaVBB.  If  we 
quote  Scripture  to  prove  a  point  of  doctrine, 
we  must  of  course  try  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  then 
argue  from  the  proper  sense  of  his  words. 
We  may,  however,  take  the  words  of 
Scripture  and  make  an  application  of  them 
which  was  not  orig^ally  intended.  In 
other  words  we  may  accommodate  the 
sense  to  the  needs  of  our  own  discourse 
or  the  subject  we  wish  to  illustrate.  Thus 
when  Baronius  said  of  his  unaided  labour 
in  compiling  his  eccle^astical  Annals,  "  1 
have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,"  he 
used  the  words  of  Isaiaa  in  an  accom- 
paodated  sense.  This  practice  is  innocent 
in  itself,  as  is  shown  oy  the  example  of 
our  Lord  (Matt.  iv.  4),  and  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxviii.  26-28),  and  is  frequently 
adopted  by  the  Church  in  the  Missal  and 
Breviary. 

AOBFBAXZ.  In  the  year  482  the 
Greek  emperor  Zeno  issued  his  "  Henoti- 
con,"  in  order  to  reunite  the  Monophysites 
with  the  Church.  The  heretical  leaders — 
cffj,  Peter  Mongus,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria— ^were  ready  to  accept  the  emperor's 
terms,  but  many  of  the  heretics  were  more 
obstinate,  and  so  were  nicknamed  "  head- 
less" (aic/<^oi). 

JLCfSMWn  (sleepless).  A  name 
given  to  Eastern  monks  who  maintained 
perpetual  prayer,  day  and  night.  Each 
monastery  was  divided  into  tiiree  or  more 
choirs,  which  relieved  each  other.  This 
institute  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Abbot  Alexander,  in  a  monastery  on 
the  Euphrates,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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fifth  ceDtuij ;  but  their  most  famous  house 
was  that  of  Studium,  in  Constantinople. 
It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Roman 
Studius,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  In 
533  the  Acoemeti  attacked  a  fonnula  used 
by  other  monks — "One  of  the  Trinity 
Bufiered  in  the  flesh  *'->aud  tried  to  pro- 
cure its  condemnation  by  the  Holy  See. 
In  this  they  fdled ;  they  themselves  fell 
into  Nestonamsm,  and  the  formula  was 
approyed  by  Pope  John  U,,  and  under 
anathema  by  the  Fifth  General  Ckiuncil.' 

ACO&TTB,  firom  dKokov6€<a,  tO  fol- 
low; and  here,  to  follow  as  a  server  or 
ministrant :  a  name  given  to  the  highest  of 
the  four  minor  orders.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  acolyte  to  supply  wine  and  water  and 
to  carry  the  lights  at  the  Mass ;  and  the 
lashop  ordains  him  for  these  functions 
by  putting  the  cruets  and  a  candle  into 
his  nand,  accompanying  the  action  with 
words  indicating  the  nature  of  the  office 
eonfened.  The  order  of  Acolyte  is  men- 
tioned alon^  with  the  others  by  Pope 
Cornelius'  m  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Their  ordination  is  mentioned  in 
an  ancient  collection  of  canons  commonly, 
though  wrongly,  attributed  to  the  Fourth 
Oouncil  of  Carthage.'  The  functions  of 
acolytes  are  now  freely  performed  by  lay- 
men, though  the  order  is  still  always  re- 
ceived  by  those  who  aspire  to  the  priest- 
hood.* 

ACnov.  (1.)  A  word  used  for 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  Thus  infra  ao- 
tumem,  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal,  means 
"  within  the  Canon."  Probably,  the  literal 
sense  of  "  action  "  in  this  case  b  office  or 
ministry. 

(2.)  The  treatment  of  a  particular 
subject  in  the  session  of  a  council.  (Kraus, 
"ArchsBol.  Dict'O 

Acrrs  or  tbb  HAmTrmB. 
"  Acta  "  is  technically  used  in  Latin  (1)  for 
the  proceedingB  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
(2)  for  the  official  record  of  such  proceed- 
ing, including  the  prelfaninaries  of  the 
trial,  the  actions  and  speeches  of  the  con- 
tendlnff  parties,  the  sentence  of  the  judge ; 
which  last,  when  it  had  been  committed  to 
the  Acta,  was  proclaimed  aloud  by  the 
public  crier.  **  Acta  martyrum,"  then,  in 
its  strict  and  original  sense,  meant  the 
official  and  registered  account  of  a  mar- 
tyr's trial  and  sentence.  NaturaUy  enough, 
the  early  Christians  were  anxious  to  pos- 

I  In  the  tenth  of  the  fourteen  anathemaB  of 
tbb  Synod.    Hefele,  ConeiliengetchichU,  ii.  897. 
«  Enneh.  HiMt,  vL  48. 
'  Hefele,  QmcU.  ii.  70. 
4  Bat  ne  Goocil.  Tridentin.  xzilL  17. 
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8688  theee  accurate  narratives  of  the  wit- 
ness which  their  brethren  made  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  some 
cases,  as  appears  from  the  Acta  of  St. 
Tarachus  in  Kuinart,  they  were  aUe  h^ 
means  of  a  bribe  to  ^t  a  copy  of  the  offi- 
cial document  This,  however,  could  not 
always  be  done,  and  the  want  was  supplied 
sometimes  by  accounts  of  his  trial  written 
by  the  martyr  himself  and  supplemented 
vrith  the  history  of  his  "  pasfflon  "  or  suf- 
fering from  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
vritnessed  it;  sometimes  by  accounts  which 
proceeded  entirely  from  friends  of  the 
martyr ;  sometimes,  lastly  (as  in  the  Eo- 
man  Church),  notaries  were  appointed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  setting  down  the 
incidents  of  the  martyrdom  in  documents 
meant  for  public  use  in  the  Church.  Thus 
the  expression  ''Acta  martyrum**  came 
to  be  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  for 
any  account  of  a  martyr*B  confession  and 
death. 

A  vast  number  of  origiual  acts  per- 
ished in  the  year  803,  when  Diocletian  by 
an  imperial  edict  re(^uired  Christians  to 
deliver  up  to  the  magistrates  their  sacred 
books  ana  books  in  ecclesiastical  use.  After 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  over, 
Euseoius  of  Ccesarea  made  two  collections 
of  the  Acts  of  Martyrs.  One  of  them,  en- 
titied  rcAf  apxatStv  fiaprvpictp  <rvMiy«»y^,  a 
general  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  Martyrs, 
has  perished ;  the  other,  "  On  the  Martyrs 
of  Palestine.*'  still  survives  as  an  appendix 
to  the  ^hth  book  of  his  Church  mstory. 
In  the  nmth  century  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople possessed  a  peat  collection  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  m  twelve  volumes, 
and  this  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the 
le^nds  of  saints  and  martyrs  compiled  by 
Simeon  Metaphrastes  (about  900).  In 
the  West,  the  most  famous  collection  of 
the  Lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  was  the 
"  Legenda  Aurea"  of  Jacobus  de  Yoragine 
(died  1298). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  extant  Acts  of  the  Martyrs 
varies  very  much.  Some,  like  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrdoms  of  St.  Ignatius  and  of  St. 
Polycarp,  rank  among  ^e  purest  sources 
of  eccledastical  history.  In  other  cases 
the  original  Acts  have  been  interpolated 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  baas  of  historical  fact  from 
the  structure  of  legend  and  fable  which 
has  been  raised  upon  it.  The  Acts  of  St. 
Csecilia  furnish  a  striking  instance  of 
Acts  which  exhibit  this  mixed  character. 
Otiier  Acta  again,  like  many  of  those  com- 
piled by  Metaphrastes,  possess  little  or  no 
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historical  value.  After  the  BenaiBsancei 
criticism  set  itself  to  distinguish  what  was 
anoieiit  from  that  which  was  comparatively 
modem  in  the  current  Acts  of  the  Martyrs^ 
and  in  1689  the  learned  Buinart,  a  Bene- 
dictine of  the  con^gaUon  of  St.  Maur, 
published  in  a  folio  volume  the  ''Acta 
sincera  martyrum "  {"  Pure  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  ^,  a  work  which  can  scarcely  he 
surpassed  in  honest  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship. In  1748,  Stephen  Assemanni,  a 
Maronite,  issued  his ''  Acta  SS.  martyrum 
orientalium  et  occidentalium,"  in  two 
volumes  folio.  It  includes  the  history 
of  the  martyrdoms  east  and  west  of  the 
Tigris.    [See  also  BoLLAin)iST8.] 

ABABI,  the  first  man.  The  Hebiew 
wordy  which  probably  means  earth-bom  ^ 
is  used  for  man  in  general  and  also,  as  a 
proper  name,  for  the  first  man.  It  is  in 
the  latter  of  these  two  senses  that  the 
word  is  taken  here.  Adam  was  formed 
from  **  the  slime  of  the  earth  "  by  Qod, 
who  ''breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of 
life  and  made  him  to  his  own  image  and 
likeness."  From  him  all  mankind  are 
descended.'  So  far  all  is  dear.  But 
there  are  g^t  differences,  with  regard  to 
the  state  in  which  Adam  was  created, 
between  the  teaching  of  Oatholic  and 
Protestant  theologians,  and,  unless  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  Adam  in  Paradise  is  clearly 
apprehended,  it  is  impossible  to  understana 
many  other  parts  of  the  Church's  dog- 
matic system.  We  must  begin  by  dis- 
tinguismng  between  the  gifts  Mstowed  on 
him  in  the  order  of  nature  and  in  that  of 
grace. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  Adam  received 
from  Gkxi  human  nature,  including  its 
constituent  principles  and  all  which  nows 
from  them  or  is  due  to  them.  Thus,  as  a 
man,  he  possessed  reason  and  free  will ; 
he  could  know  God  as  the  Author  of  the 
world,  if  he  chose  to  make  a  right  use  of 
his  reason,  and  love  Him  with  his  will  as 
the  giver  of  natural  good.  God  might  have 
left  man  thus,  without  conferring  any 
hig[her  gift,  for  it  would  not  have  been 
unjust  to  create  man  for  a  state  of  "pure 
nature.''  So  created,  he  would  have  oeen 
subject  to  disease,  suffering  and  death,  to 
iterance  and  to  the  rebelhon  of  the  appe- 
tites. He  would  have  been  destitute  of 
grace,  and  could  never  have  hoped  for  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  have  had  the  ordinary  help  of 
God's  providence  to  assist  him  in  avoiung 

»  See  Gen.  U.  7. 
>  Gen.  iu.  20. 
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sin  and  doing  his  duty ;  and  if  faithful  to 
the  natural  kw,  he  would  have  had  his 
reward,  in  knowing  God  eternally,  so  f&r 
as  He  can  be  known  by  reason,  and  in 
union  with  Him  by  love. 

Such  a  state  was  possible.'  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  God  poured  into  the  soul . 
of  Adam,  while  he  was  in  Paradise,'  a  boon 
which  transcends  aU  nature — ^that  of  sancti- 
fying grace.  He  was  able  to  believe  in 
God  as  He  is  known  by  the  light  of  faith, 
to  hope  that  he  would  see  Him  after  this 
life  face  to  face,  and  to  love  !ffim  with 
supernatural  charity.  Further,  this  fullness 
of  the  gifts  of  grace  affected  his  natural 
powers.  As  grace  subjected  his  soul  to 
God,  so  the  body  in  its  tum  was  subject 
to  the  soul.  The  body  could  neither  simer 
nor  die ;  the  lower  appetite  could  not  rebel 
against  the  reason.'  He  had,  moreover, 
that  full  knowledge  of  things  human  and 
divine  which  beseemed  him,  as  the  head 
of  the  human  race. 

The  Scriptural  account  of  the  fall  is  in 
striking  harmony  with  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  original  j  ustice.  Our  temptations 
come  very  often  from  within;  in  Adam 
and  Eve,  because  their  appetites  were  in 
prfect  subjection,  such  temptation  was 
imoosAible.  The  Serpent  tempted  Eve, 
ana  Eve  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  they 
might  "oecome  as  gods."  By^  the  re- 
bellion, Adam  lost  that  sanctifjdng  grace 
which  made  him  the  friend  of  God.  He 
also  forfeited  that  "  integrity  of  nature," 
as  theologians  call  it,  which  flowed  from 
original  justice,  and  thus  his  bodv  nassed 
under  the  yoke  of  suffering  and  aeath ; 
the  flesh  became  a  constant  incentive  to 
sin.  He  still  preserved  reason  and  free 
will,  was  still  capable  of  natural  virtue 
and  even  of  corresponding  to  the  grace  of 
repentance;  but  just  as  t£e  efifects  of  the 
grace  in  which  he  had  been  constituted 
at  first  overflowed  on  his  natural  faculties, 
so  now  the  fiill  from  ffrace  darkened  his 
intellect  and  weakened  his  will. 

Adam  was  the  representative  of  the 
human  race.  If  he  nad  persevered  in 
obedience,  his  descendants  would  have 

'  Thia  is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  See  the  propositions  of  Bains,  espe- 
cially 26,  56,  condemned  by  the  Popes. 

'  It  is  not  certain,  though  genernlly  held, 
that  Adam  was  crttited  in  grace.  The  Council 
of  Trent  left  the  matter  open. 

«  «*  Bv  sin,"  St  Paul  savs, «  [came]  death  " 
(Rom.v.)  Adam  and  Ere  before  the  fall,  altiiough 
naked,  *'were  not  ashamed,*'  which  indicates 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  lower  nature 
(Gen.  ii.  26). 
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inherited  £rom  him,  along  with  human 
n&tarey  oiig^al  iustice  and  the  virtues 
annex^  to  it  As  it  is,  men  come  into 
the  world  destitute  of  grace,  and  so  un- 
aUe  to  attain  the  end  for  which  thej 
were  created ;  while  their  very  nature  is 
wounded  and  impaired  through  the  fidl 
of  their  first  parent.  It  is  heresy,  however, 
to  hold,  with  Calvin  and  the  other  Re- 
formefs,  ihat  even  fallen  man  is  wholly 
eviL  It  is  grace,  not  nature,  which  he  has 
kwt,  and  in  his  degradation  he  still  keeps 
reason  and  firee  wiU ;  he  is  still  capable  of 
natural  good.  [See  Coitcupiscence  and 
OBieusAJL  Set.] 

AlMLMTTSS.  ( 1  ^)  An  obscure  Gnos- 
tic sect,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Prodicus,  son  of  Garpocrates,  in  the  second 
century.  They  are  alleged  to  have  met 
together  without  clothes  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  horrible  immorality. 

(2.)  A  fanatical  sect  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  leader,  who  called  himself 
Adam,  was  a  Frenchman  whose  real  name 
was  Picard  (he  may  perhaps  have  come 
from  Picardy).  From  Fiance  thev  spread 
throogh  Holland  and  Germany,  out  had 
their  chief  settlement  in  Bohemia,  where 
they  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Hussite 
tronbleB.  They  were  annihilated  with 
frightful  severitr  by  Ziska  in  1421.  They 
recommended  their  followers  to  go  naked, 
and  gave  unrestrained  licence  to  sensualitr. 

AIMIVTZOV.  The  Boman  law  held 
that  by  adoption  a  civil  or  lesal  kindred 
was  eetabhshed  between  the  parties, 
which  in  many  respects  had  the  same 
effects  as  natural  kindred.  To  this  as  a 
general  principle  the  canon  law  adhered. 
But  since,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  tiie  adoptive  was  assimilated  to 
the  real  relationship,  impediments  to 
marriage  were  multiplied,  it  became  ne- 
cessary in  the  interest  of  Christian  society 
to  restrict  the  effects  of  adoption  witiiin 
reasonable  limits.  So  intricate  a  subject 
cannot  be  fiiUy  treated  here,  but  the  out- 
lines of  the  compromise  which  the  canon- 
ists ultimately  acquiesced  in  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

The  Roman  law  made  void  a  marriage 
between,  1.  the  adoptive  father  and  his 
adopted  daughter  ;  2.  the  adopted  children 
and  the  natural  children  of  the  same 
parent;  3,  the  adoptive  father  and  the 
adopted  son  and  the  widows  of  these  two 
respectively.  In  the  first  two  cases  the 
impediment  to  marriage  was  legal  con- 
saogninity;  in  the  third,  legal  affinity. 
The  canon  law  has  affirmed  the  impedi- 
ment in  tiie  fint  and  in  the  third  case. 
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A  Catholic  may  not  marry  his  adopted 
daughter,  nor  the  widow  of  his  adoptive 
father.  In  the  second  case  the  impedi- 
ment only  exists  so  long  as  the  adopted 
child  and  the  child  by  blood,  or  either  of 
them,  remain  in  the  mther's  power ;  that 
power  being  withdrawn,  by  death  or 
otherwise,  tiie  impediment  ceases  (See 
the  chapter  in  Vecchiotti,  "  Inst.  Can.''  v. 
13,  Ik  cognatione  civUi  $eu  legtdu) 

Adoption  has  never  been  recognised 
as  a  legal  institution  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. In  the  United  States  it  is  ad- 
mitted, with  more  or  less  of  restriction 
according  to  the  ideas  of  jurisprudence 
prevailing  in  different  States.  In  Bfassa- 
chussetts,  by  the  law  of  1876,  adoption 
is  an  impediment  to  marriage  between  the 
adopter  and  the  adopted,  but  to  no  other 
unions.  The  Code  Napol^n  allows 
adoption,  but  under  rigorous  conditions. 
(See  Whitmore^s  ''  Law  of  Adoption  in 
the  U.S.'') 

AlN>VTZOWX8aK.  A  heresy  which 
arose  in  Spain  and  is  closely  allied  to 
Nestoriamsm.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
^hth  century,  Felix,bishop  otVtf^X,  and 
MpanduB,  bishop  of  Toleao,  maintained 
the  opinion  that  Christ  as  man  is  the 
adopted  son  of  God.  They  supported  this 
error  by  passages  quoted  from  the  Fathers 
and  by  tne  expresdon  '*  homo  adoptivu»" 
which  occurs  in  the  Mosarabic  Missal. 
Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops 
of  Spain,  condemned  this  error  as  Nesto- 
rian,  and  a  like  sentence  was  passed  against 
it  in  three  synods  convoked  by  Charle- 
magne, at  Batisbonne  in  702,  at  Francfort 
in  794,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  799. 
Alcuin,  Paulinus  of  Aquileia  and  Agobard 
wrote  against  the  error.  Both  FeHx  and 
EHpandus  died  in  heresy,  but,  owing  to 
the  zeal  of  Leidrad  of  Lyons  and  Bene- 
dict of  Aniane,  who  made  repeated  visits 
to  Spain,  the  followers  of  the  heresi- 
archs  were  converted  and  the  error  died 
out. 

The  Catholic  Doctors  in  their  contro- 
versy with  the  Adoptionistsrightiy  urged 
that  adoption  implies  that  the  person 
adopted  was,  previous  to  his  adoption, 
alien  to  the  person  who  adopts  him. 
Now,  even  as  man,  Christ,  far  from  being 
alien  to  God,  was  the  natural  son  of  God. 
His  sacred  Humanity  was  united  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  existence  to  the  Per- 
son of  God  the  Word.  When  we  say 
''this  man,"  we  indicate  not  only  the 
possession  of  human  nature :  the  words 
signify  a  person.  Hence  "the  man  Christ" 
or  <'  Christ  in  his  human  nature  "  is  equi- 
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yalent  to  God  the  Son  subsistiiig  in  hu- 
man nature;  and  He  cannot  have  been 
adopted,  for  the  simnle  reason  that  He 
was  son  by  nature.  So  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
Him  even  in  his  humanity  as  the  proper 
Son  of  God.  God,  he  says,  did  not  spare  his 
own  son  (roO  Idiov  vlov)  **  but  gaye  him 
up  for  us  all; "  *  where  the  reference  clearly 
is  to  Christ  as  man. 

The  Adoptionist  heresy  "halts  be- 
tween two  opmions  '* — viz.  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  Nestoriauism.  If  in  Christ 
there  had  been  two  persons,  one  human 
and  one  divine,  then  there  might  also 
have  been  two  sons,  one  by  adoption,  one 
by  nature.  (See  Petavius, "  De  Incamat." 
i.  22,  and  \u,  1  seq, ;  and  for  the  opinion 
of  Scotus,  who  seems  to  have  used  the 
form  ''  Christ  as  man  is  the  adopted  Son 
of  God,"  but  in  an  orthodox  sense,  see 
Billuart,  '*  De  Incamat"  Diss,  xxi.) 

ABOSATIOV  or    TBB    CROSS, 

4to.  [See  Latbia.  See  also  Pebpbtual 
Adobation.] 

ABir&TaBT.  The  Catholic  Church 
holds  that  the  bond  of  marriage  is  not 
and  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
adultery  of  either  party ;  see  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiv.,  Can. 
V.)  It  remains  to  consider  in  what  way 
the  act  affects,  though  it  cannot  break, 
the  nuptial  tie.  The  canon  law  allows 
of  divorce  from  bed  and  board  {a  toro  et 
cohabUatione),  whether  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, for  various  causes.  Of  these 
causes  adultery  is  one  of  the  chief.  The 
right  to  this  species  of  divorce,  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  England,  judicial  separation, 
accrues  to  either  party  in  consequence  of 
the  adultery  of  the  other,  proviaed  that 
the  guilt  be  certain  and  notorious,  whether 
in  fact  or  in  law.  It  was  formerly  held 
that  this  right,  though  it  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  the  husband  after  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  wife,  oi^ht  not  to  be  simi- 
larly extended  to  a  wire  on  account  of  the 
adultery  of  the  husband.  This  opinion  is 
not  now  held,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
adultery  of  either  party  is  a  sufficient 
cause  entitling  the  innocent  person  to 
claim  a  judicial  separation  for  life. 

Several  questions,  however,  arise.  Is 
the  husband  wl^ose  wife  has  committed 
adultery  bound  to  separate  himself  from 
her^  or  does  he  merely  enter  into  a  right 
which  he  may  either  exercise  or  not  as  he 
likes  ?  Aiguments  of  f^reat  weight  have 
been  adduced  by  canonists  on  either  side 
of  this  question.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  wife,  in  the  parallel  case,  is  not 
»  Rom.  viii  82. 


so  bound,  and  that  for  reasons  such  as 
these :  (1.)  that  her  husband's  guilt  im- 
plies no  acquiescence  on  her  part,  which 
could  hardly  be  the  case  were  the  wife  the 
offender;  (2.)  that  the  honour  of  the 
family  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  children 
are  not  stained  or  imperilled  in  the  one 
case  as  they  are  in  the  other ;  (3.)  that 
her  jnaiftting  on  being  separated  from  him 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  the  husband's  re- 
formation, but  rather  the  contrary. 

Another  question  arises  as  to  the 
legal  effect  of  the  commission  of  adultery 
by  the  innocent  party  after  the  sentence 
of  divorce  (judicial  separation)  has  been 
pronounced.  On  this  point,  opinions  are 
greatly  divided,  some  holding  that  the 
divorce  is  a  rc»  judictUa,  whicn  no  subse- 
quent misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  spouse 
innocent  at  the  date  of  the  sentence  can 
affect :  others  maintaining  that  the  sen- 
tence itself  saddles  the  party  relieved  with 
an  implied  condition  **  miamdiu  bene  se 
gesserit,^'  and  that  if  t£at  condition  is 
violated,  the  spouse  against  whom  the 
judgment  was  given  may  justly  claim  the 
restitution  of  conjugal  nghts. 

Various  impediments  to  divorce  on 
account  of  adiutery  are  allowed  by  the 
canon  law,  of  which  the  chief  are,  the 
proof  of  adultery  against  the  spouse  seek- 
ing a  divorce,  and  condonation. 

The  statute  law  of  England,  as  is  well 
known,  holds  the  adultery  of  the  wife  to 
be  a  good  cause,  not  only  of  the  limited 
species  of  divorce  treated  above,  but  of 
the  absolute  severance  of  the  nuptial  bond, 
provided  always  that,  as  the  saying  is, 
the  husband  comes  into  court  with  dean 
hands.  But  the  proof  of  adultery  alone 
does  not  entitle  a  wife  to  obtain  a  divorce 
a  vinculo  against  the  husband ;  it  must,  to 
have  that  effect,  be  coupled  with  cruelty 
or  desertion.  [See  Marriage.] — Vec- 
chiotti,  V.  14,  §  123. 

ABVBVT.  SBASOW  OF.  The 
period,  of  between  three  and  four  weeks 
from  Advent  Sunday  (which  is  alw^s 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  feast  of  St. 
Andrew)  to  Christmas  eve.  is  named  by 
the  Church  the  season  of  Advent.  Dur- 
ing it  she  desires  that  her.  children  should 
practice  fasting,  works  of  penance,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer,  in  oraer  to  ]jrepare 
themselves  lor  celebrating  worthily  the 
coming  {adventuni)  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  fl^,  to  promote  his  spiritual  advent 
within  their  own  souls,  and  to  school 
!  themselves  to  look  forward  vrith  hope  and 
I  joy  to  his  second  advent,  when  he  shall 
I  come  again  to  judge  mankind. 
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It  is  imposeoble  to  fix  the  precise  time 
-when  the  season  of  Advent  o^an  to  he 
oheerved.  A  canon  of  a  Council  at 
Saragossa,  in  380,  forhade  the  faithful  to 
ftbeent  themselTes  from  the  Church  ser- 
Tioee  during  the  three  weeks  from  Decem- 
"ber  17th  to  the  Epiphany;  this  is  per- 
haps the  earliest  trace  on  record  of  the 
obs^rance  of  Advent.  The  singing  of 
the  '*  greater  antiphons  "  at  Vesners  is 
commenced,  according  to  the  itoman 
ritual,  on  the  very  day  specified  by  the 
Council  of  Saragoesa ;  this  can  hardly  be 
ft  mere  coincidence.  In  the  fifth  century 
Advent  seems  to  have  been  assimilated  to 
Ij^t,  and  kept  as  a  time  of  fasting  and 
ftbstuience  for  forty  days,  or  even  longer 
— •*.«.  from  Martmmas  (Not,  11)  to  Christ- 
mas eve.  In  the  Sacramentary  of 
Gregory  the  Great  there  are  Masses  for 
five  Sundays  in  Advent;  but  about  the 
ninth  century  these  were  reduced  to  four, 
and  so  they  have  ever  dnce  remained. 
"  We  may  therefore  consider  the  present 
discipline  of  the  observance  of  Advent  as 
having  lasted  a  thousand  years,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Church  of  Itome  is  con- 
cerned." 

With  regard  to  fasting  and  abstinence 
during  Advent,  the  practice  has  always 
greatly  varied,  and  still  varies,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Church.  Strictness  has  been 
observed,  after  which  came  a  period  of 
relaxation,  followed  by  a  return  to  strict- 
ness. At  the  present  time,  the  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  in  Advent  are  observed 
as  &st  days  hj  English  and  Irish 
Catholics;  but  m  France  and  other 
Continental  countries  the  ancient  disci- 
pline has  long  ago  died  out,  except  among 
religous  communities. 

There  is  a  marvellous  beauty  in  the 
o£Bcee  and  rites  of  the  Church  during  this 
season.  The  lessons,  generally  taken  from 
the  prophecies  of  Isaias,  remind  us  bow 
the  desure  and  expectation,  not  of  Israel 
only,  but  of  all  nations,  carried  forward 
the  thoughts  of  mankind,  before  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  a  Redeemer  one  day  to 
be  revealed ;  they  also  strike  the  note  of 
preparation,  watchfulness,  compunction, 
nope.  In  the  Gospels  we  hear  of  the 
terrors  of  the  last  judgment,  that  second 
advent  which  those  who  despise  the  first 
will  not  escape ;  of  the  witness  borne  by 
John  the  Precursor,  and  of  the  *'  mighty 
works "  by  which  the  Saviour's  life  sup- 

J»lied  a  solid  foundation  and  justification 
or  that  witness.    At  Vespers,  the  seven 

>  Gu^ranger's  Lihangictd  Year,  translated 
by  Dom  Sbepbcrd,  1867. 
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greater  antiphons,  or  anthems — ^beginning 
on  December  17th,  the  first  of  the  seven 
greater  Ferias  preceding  Christmas  eve — 
are  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  liturgical 
year.  They  are  caUed  the  O's  of  Advent, 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
commence;  they  are  all  addressed  to 
Christ ;  and  thev  are  double — that  is,  they 
are  sung  entire  both  before  and  after  the 
Magnificat.  0(  the  hrst,  O  Sapientia,  qua 
ej:  ore  Altissimi  prodmti,  &c.,  a  trace  still 
remains  in  the  words  O  St^mmtia  printed 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Anglican  Prayer 
Book  opposite  December  16— words  which 
probably  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
using  the  Prayer  Book  understands.  The 
purple  hue  of  penance  is  the  only  colour 
used  in  the  services  of  Advent,  except  on 
the  feasts  of  saints.  In  many  other  points 
Advent  resembles  Lent:  during  its  con- 
tinuance, in  Masses  de  Tempore,  the  Gloria 
in  exceUis  is  suppressed,  the  oigan  is 
silent,  the  deacon  sings  Benedicamus  Do^ 
mino  at  the  end  of  Mass  instead  of  Ite, 
Missa  estt  and  marriages  are  not  solemn- 
ised. On  the  other  hand,  the  Alleluia,  the 
word  of  gladness,  is  only  once  or  twice 
interrupted  during  Advent,  and  the  organ 
finds  its  voice  on  the  third  Sunday ;  the 
Church,  by  these  vestiges  of  joy,  signify- 
ing that  the  assured  expectation  of  a 
R^eemer  whose  birth  she  will  soon 
celebrate  fills  her  heart,  and  chequers 
the  gloom  of  her  mourning  with  these 
gleams  of  brightness.  (Fleuir,  "Hist. 
Eccles."  xvii,  67 ;  Gu^ranirer's  ''Liturirical 
Year.") 

ABVWTOr  OBSXST.  [SeeMlL- 
LENABIAKISM.] 

ABVOOATV8    BBZ.      ABVOOA- 

TVS  BiASO&z.  [See  CAiroirisAnoir.] 
ABVOOATVS  BOOUMUB.  Fer- 
raris distinguishes  four  classes  of  advocati 
ecclenarunif  but  the  most  important  class, 
and  that  with  which  alone  we  shall  con- 
cern ourselves  here,  was  that  of  advocate- 
protectors,  princes  or  barons,  or  other 
powerful  laymen,  who,  for  a  consideration, 
undertook  to  protect  the  property  of  a 
church  or  monastery,  as  weU  as  the  lives 
of  the  inmates.  In  the  turbulent  period 
between  the  ninth  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries  this  practice  was  largely  resorted 
to.  The  advocatus  sometimes  received  a 
kind  of  rent,  either  in  money  or  in  kind, 
but  more  generally  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  Church  lands,  which  he  might  use  for 
his  own  benefit  on  condition  of  protecting 
the  rest.  "  But  these  advocates  became  too 
often  themselves  the  spoilers,  and  op- 
pressed the  helpless  ecclesiastics  for  whose 
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defence  they  had  been  engaged/' '  The 
Lateran  Council,  in  1216,  had  to  decree 
(chap.  46)  "  that  patrons  or  advocates,  or 
vidames,  should  not  in  future  encroach  on 
the  property  entrusted  to  them ;  if  they 
presume  to  do  otherwise,  let  them  uq 
restrained  by  all  the  severity  of  the  canon 
law."  As  law  and  order  became  stronger 
in  Europe,  the  practice  of  employing  advo' 
cati  naturally  tell  into  disuse.    (Ferraris.) 

ASOV.    [See  Gnostic] 

MMTTUB  and  ABTXAW8.  Aetius 
was  a  native  of  Antioch,  bom  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a 
good  example  of  the  "  Grseculus  esuriens  " 
satirised  by  Juvenal;  after  having  been 
successively  a  slave,  a  charcoal-burner,  a 
tinker,  and  a  quack  doctor,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  profession  of  philosophy, 
and  finally  to  that  of  theology.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Leontius,  who,  on  being 
made  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  360,  or- 
duned  Aetius  deacon.  The  Arian  senti- 
ments to  which  he  could  not  help  giving 
expression,  led  to  his  expulsion  &om 
Antioch ;  he  sought  refuge  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  learnt  from  a  sophist  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  and  contrived  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  George  the  Arian 
patriarch.  Aided  by  a  ze^ous  disciple, 
Eunomius,  who  joined  him  at  this  time, 
he  denied  not  only  the  doctrine  of  Nice, 
which  the  great  Athanasius  was  engaged 
in  defending,  but  also  that  of  the  Homoiou- 
sians  that  the  Son  was  like  to  the  Father. 
The  laxity  and  recklessness  of  his  language 
were  such  that  the  people  called  him  "the 
atheist."  In  358,  heanng  that  Eudoxus, 
an  inveterate  and  audacious  Arian,  was 
installed  at  Antioch,  Aetius  went  thither, 
and  soon  became  a  person  of  some  import^ 
ance.  But  Eudoxus  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  sees 
to  consent  to  his  reinstating  Aetius  in  the 
diaconate.  Basil  of  Ancyra  complained 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine  of  the  licence 
which  was  allowed  to  heresy  at  Antioch ; 
and  the  Emperor  in  alarm  ordered  Eudoxus 
and  Aetius  to  come  to  Constantinople. 
The  authorship  of  an  exposition  of  faith 
in  which  the  unlikeness  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  was  maintained  was  brought 
home  to  Aetius,  and  the  Emperor  banished 
him  to  Phrygia  (360).  His  place  of  exile 
was  changed  to  Mopsuestia,  and  after- 
wards to  an  uiJiealthy  town  in  Pisidia. 
Heie  he  is  sud  to  have  maintained  his 
heresy  yet  more  openlv,  and  published  in 
support  of  it  a  i^llaDus  of  forty-seven 

1  HaUam's  Middlt  Agetf  c  vii.  part  1. 
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articles,  which  St.  Epiphanius  has  pre- 
served and  refuted.  The  date  of  his  death 
b  not  recorded.  (Fleury,  *'  EBst  Ecdes." 
xii.-xiv.) 

AVrunTI,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  connection  which  arises 
from  cohabitation  between  each  one  of 
the  two  parties  cohabiting,  and  the  blood- 
relations  of  the  other.  It  is  regarded 
as  an  impediment  to  marriage  in  the 
Jewish,  Roman,  and  canon  law. 

In  the  Jewish  law  a  man  is  forbidden, 
by  reason  of  affinity,  to  marry  his  step- 
mother, step-daughter,  and  step-grand- 
daughter, his  mother-in-law  and  daughter- 
in-law,  the  widow  of  his  father's  brother 
(the  Vulgate  adds  the  widow  of  his  mo- 
ther's brother),  the  widow  of  his  brother, 
if  he  has  left  children.* 

In  the  Koman  law  marriage  was  for- 
bidden between  a  man  and  his  mother-in- 
law,  daughter-in-law,  step-mother,  step- 
daughter, the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother, 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  It  also 
forbade  a  step-father  to  marry  the  widow 
of  his  step-son,  and  a  step-mother  to 
marry  the  surviving  husband  of  her  step- 
daughter. 

The  canon  law,  starting  from  the 
principle  that  man  and  woman  who  have 
intercourse  with  each  other  become  one 
flesh,  considered  the  marriage  of  one  party 
with  the  relations  of  the  other  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  marriage  with  his  or  her  own 
relation.  Affinity  was  computed  by  de- 
crees just  as  consanpuinity  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  maxim  "  the  degree  of  a 
person's  consanguinity  with  one  of  a 
married  pair,  is  the  degree  of  his  affinity 
to  the  other."  Thus  gradually  marriage 
was  forbidden  to  the  seventh  degree  of 
affinity.'  Further,  although  the  relations 
of  one  married  person  could  espouse  the 
relations  of  the  other,  on  the  principle 
that  "  affinity  does  not  produce  affinity," 
still  the  impediment  of  affinity  was  ex- 
tended to  the  children  a  woman  had  by 
her  second  marriage  and  the  relations  of 
her  first  husband.  Moreover,  two  other 
kinds  of  affinity  were  introduced,  viz.  of 
the  second  and  third  class  (secundi  et  tertii 
ameris),  so  that  marriage  was  imlawful 
between  a  man  married  to  a  widow  and 
those  who  had  affinity  to  his  wife's  former 
partner,  or,  again,  who  had  affinity  to 
those  who  were  in  affinity  to  the  former 
partner.     Finally,  all  these    degrees  of 

»  Levit.  xviii.  8. 14-17;  xx.  11, 12, 14,  20, 
21 ;  Deut  xxii.  80 ;  xxvii.  20,  23. 
'  ConciL  Rom.  anno  721. 
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affinity  were  contracted  by  unlawful  in- 
teroourse  as  well  as  by  marriage. 

In  1215  the  fiftieth  canon  of  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  abolished  the  impedi- 
ment  from  affinity  of  the  second  and  third 
c^MBRy  as  well  as  that  from  affinity  between 
tte  children  a  woman  had  in  second  mar- 
riage and  the  relations  of  her  first  hus- 
band, and    limited   the   impediment  of 
affinity  in  the  strict  sense  to  the  first  four 
degrees.     Lastly,  the  Council  of  Trent  ^ 
confined  the  impediment  of  affinity  from 
unlawful  intercourse  to  the  first  two  de- 
grees, and  so  the  law  of  the  Church  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day.    Thus,  affinity 
arising  from  previous  marriage,   to  the 
fourth  degree,  and  from  unlawful  inter- 
course, to  the  second  degree,  (both  inclu- 
stre)  makes  marriage  null  and  void,  and,  if 
it  supervenes  after  marriage,  deprives 
guilty  party  of  his  or  her  marriage  rights. 
However,  with  one  possible  exception, 
viz.  that  between  a  man  and  the  woman 
whose    mother    or     daughter    he    has 
married,  or,  vice  versa,  between  a  woman 
and  a  man  to  whose  father  or  son  she 
has  been  married,  affinitv  impedes  mar- 
riage only  by  ecclesiastical,  not  i)y  natural 
law,  so  that  the  Pope  can  grant  a  dispen- 
sation.^ 

Beddes  the  various  classes  of  affinity 
properly  so  called^  there  are  further  two 
species  of  quasi-'qjffinUyj  known  as  legal 
and  ^iritual-^iMmty,  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  Church  has  adopted  the  de- 
termination of  the  Roman  law,  according 
to  which  marriage  cannot  be  contracted 
between  an  adopted  son  and  the  widow 
of  his  adopthre  father,  or  between  the 
adoptive  father  and  the  widow  of  the 
adopted  son.  [See  Adofhow.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  canon  law,  spiritual  affinity 
muhfied  marriage  between  the  widow  or 
widower  of  the  Gk>d-parent  in  baptism 
and  the  person  baptisea  or  confirmed,  and 
between  the  widow  or  widower  of  the 
God-parent  and  either  parent  of  the  per- 
son confirmed  or  baptised.  Since,  how- 
erer,  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  reforming 
the  older  law  on  spiritual  relationship, 
(cogmatio  tpirituaUti)  makes  no  mention 
of  spiritual  affinity,  it  is  generally  sun- 
posed,  that  the  latter  is  no  longer  to  oe 
recogmsed  as  an  impediment  to  marriage. 
AnXOAV  CJftUJROB  AMD  OOUV- 
CIX0«  Among  the  witnesses  of  the 
Pentecostal  miri^e'  were  Jews,  not  from 

>  Seis.  zzir.  c  4. 

»  Gofy.   MoraL  Thtol,    "De   Matrimon." 
$  818,  with  BiOlerim's  Note. 

>  ActsiLlO. 
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only,  but  also  from  "  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene,"  and  by  some  of 
these  Christianity  must  have  been  ex- 
tended in  North  Africa  at  a  very  early 
period.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  St.  Mark 
went  into  Egypt,  and  founded  the  Church 
of  Alexandna,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
patriarch.  The  first  see  founded  farther 
west  is  believed  to  have  been  Carthage, 
which,  at  the  time  when  we  first  hear  of 
it,  through  Tertullian,  one  of  its  presW- 
ters,  writing  about  200,  was  already 
the  centre  of  a  flourishing  Afro-Rounan 
Christian  province,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  were  Christians.  Mona- 
cbism  sprang  up  in  Egypt  [Abbot,  St* 
AntontI  in  the  third  century,  and  the 
heresy  of  Arius  appeared  at  Alexandria 
near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  A  flood 
of  light  IB  thrown  upon  the  condition  of 
the  African  Church  m  the  fifth  century 
by  the  writings  of  itsgreatest  eon,  St. 
Augustine,  bishop  of  ^ppo,  whose  vast 
and  disciplined  genius  has  never  ceased 
to  instruct  and  delight  the  Catholics  of 
every  later  aj^e.  When  St.  Augustine 
died  (430),  his  episcopal  city  was  being 
besieged  by  the  Vandals  from  Spain,  who 
soon  after  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Roman  Africa.  They  were 
Arians,  and  cruelly  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox Church,  which  in  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  could  count  its  four  hundred 
sees.  The  Donatist  schism,  which  seduced 
great  numbers  into  a  state  of  alienation 
from  Catholic  communion,  had  already 
arisen  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  [Ariawism,  Dokatistb.]  Be- 
Hsarius  in  the  sixth  century  defeated  the 
Vandals  and  recovered  Africa  for  the 
Emperor  Justinian ;  but  Christianitv  had 
not  nad  time  to  recover  from  the  blows 
which  war  and  heresy  had  inflicted,  be- 
fore the  swords  of  the  Arabs,  fanatical 
propagators  of  the  religion  of  Mohammedi 
newed  down,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  all  authority  but  their  own. 
Under  their  baneful  sway,  which  in  the 
early  ages  of  Islam  was  wielded  with 
great  political  skill,  Christianity  became 
all  but  extinct  in  North  Africa.  Only  in 
our  own  day,  through  the  conquest  of 
Algeria  by  the  French,  the  Cross  has 
driven  back  the  Crescent  on  the  Barbary 
coast ;  and  the  intrepid  Lavigerie,  Arch-> 
bishop  of  Algiers,  seems  likely  to  re- 
illume  a  ray  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
African  Church. 

The  present  state  of  Christianity  in 
Africa  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  In  Egypt,  to  which  is  annexed 
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Arabia,  there  are  two  vicariates,  one  for 
the  Latins,  the  other  of  the  Coptic  rite. 
Following  the  Mediterranean  coast,  we 
find  (2)  a  yicariate  at  Tunis,  and  (3)  an 
archbiuiop's  see  at  Alters,  with  two  suf- 
fragan sees,  Constantina  and  Gran.  4. 
Ceuta,  a  Spanish  possession  opposite  Gib- 
raltar, ^ves  part  of  his  title  to  the  Bishop 
of  Cadiz.  5.  In  the  islands  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  are  four  bishoprics :  the 
Canaries,  under  Seville:  Madeira,  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
under  I^bon.  6.  The  vicariate  of  Sene- 
ffamlna.  7.  All  the  coast  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  Niger,  including  the  vicari- 
ate of  Benin,  has  been  lately  committed 
by  the  Holy  See  to  the  chai^  of  the 
Society  of  African  Missions  at  Lyons.  8. 
The  see  of  Angola  (Portuguese) .  9.  A 
large  thinly-peopled  district,  between 
the  Portuguese  possessions  and  the  Orange 
River,  has  been  recently  erected  into  a 
vicariate  under  the  title  of  Cimbebasia. 
10.  At  the  Cape  are  two  vicariates,  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western.  11.  The  vica- 
riate of  Natal.  12.  The  see  of  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius,  is  immediately  depen- 
dent on  the  Holy  See.  13.  The  vicari- 
ate of  Madagascar.  14.  The  flourishing 
missions  at  Zanzibar  are,  we  believe,  un- 
der a  prefect  apostolic.  15.  The  vicari- 
ate of  the  Gallas.  16.  The  Abyssinian 
Christians  [ABTssnoAK  Chtjbch]  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin  vicar 
apostolic  of  Egypt.  17.  The  vicariate  of 
Central  Africa  with  its  seat  at  El  Obeid 
in  Cordofan. 

Thus  is  Africa  ringed  round  with 
Catholic  missions,  so  that,  if  France  should 
ever  have  a  Christian  government,  or 
Portuguese  governors  go  out  animated 
by  the  fervour  of  the  Albuquerques  of 
former  days,  a  great  and  sudden  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  descendants  of 
Ham  is  far  from  improbable.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
Moravians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Inde- 
pendents, the  Anglicans,  and  other  sects, 
have  shown  mucn  activity  in  indoctrina- 
ting the  native  tribes  (especialljr  of  South 
Africa  and  Madagascar)  in  then-  respec- 
tive systems,  and  met  with  considerable 
success. 

ATUXOAM  C0TOCX&8.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  held  at  Carthage.  In  ' 
the  first  four  centuries  the  African  Church,  | 
full  of  activity  and  fervour,  and  repre-  I 
sented  by  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  ! 
eminence,  among  whom  we  need  but 
name  St.  Cypnan  and  St.  Augustine,  I 
bore  its  part  to  the  full  in  those  memor-  | 


AQAPfi 

able  conciliar  discussions  which  settled 
the  form  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that 
Christianity  was  to  bear  in  the  world. 
The  chief  subjects  discussed  at  the  Afri- 
can councils  which  preceded  the  Vandal 
invasion  were,  the  re-baptism  of  heretics 
returning  to  the  Church,  the  Donatist  con- 
troversy, the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  and  the 
adjustment  of  questions  of  discipline  either 
internal  or  between  Africa  and  Rome. 
Fleury  enumerates  seventeen  Councils  of 
Carthage,  the  last  of  which,  held  in  635, 
busied  itselfwithrepairinjr the  havoc  whicli 
the  ravages  of  the  Anan  heretics  had 
made.  We  read  of  an  African  Council, 
the  last  of  the  entire  series,  held  in  646, 
which  condemned  the  Ecthem  of  Hera- 
clius.  In  the  following  year  the  Caliph 
Othman  despatched  the  expedition  whidi, 
with  others  that  followed  it,  brought  utter 
ruin  on  the  Roman  and  Christian  civilisa- 
tion of  Africa. 

AOAV8  (frt)m  ayamjf  love).  A 
name  given  in  Jude  12  to  the  brotherly 
feasts  of  the  early  Christians,  which  are 
described  at  len^h  in  1  Cor.  xi.  They 
were  instituted  m  part  on  the  analogy  of 
the  common  meals  usual  among  the 
Greeks  (<n;(ro-/r«a)  to  which  each  contri- 
buted his  share ;  but  this  common  meal 
was  elevated  by  the  spmt  of  Christian 
charity  and  designed  to  commemorate  the 
last  supper  which  Christ  held  with  His 
disciples,  as  well  as  to  serve  for  tlie  relief 
of  the  poor.  Thus  it  received  a  liturgical- 
character,  so  that  the  Apostle  calls  it "  the 
supper  of  the  Lord." '  It  was  also  closelv 
connected  with  the  sacred  mysteries,  and, 
more  probably,  preceded  them.  However, 
this  custom  of  taking  other  food  before 
the  communion  soon  died  out,  although 
in  St.  Augustine's  time  the  custom  still 
survived  of  permitting  communion  once 
a  year — viz.  on  Holy  Thursday — to 
those  who  had  just  partaken  of  the 
agape.' 

The  Agape  thus  separated  from  the  Eu- 
charist survived  for  many  centuries  in  the 
Church,  although  it  was  evident  even  in 
St.  Paul's  day  how  liable  it  was  to  abuse, 
and  the  complaints  of  St.  Augustine  prove 
that  he  was  familiar  with  similar  scan- 
dals. The  Synod  of  Gangra,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  anathemati- 
ses those  who  despise  the  Agape,  although 
Van  Espen  is  of  opinion  that  m  this  place 

*  In  Estius  ad  Inc.  convincing  reasons  are 
given  for  distinguishing  the  **  Supper  of  the 
Lord  "  from  the  Eucharist 

*  See  Estius,  and  the  Council  of  Hippo, 
Hefelc,  CmcUiengeschichte^  ii.  p.  58, 
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the  A^pe  means  no  more  than  a  common 
meal  cnaritablj  supplied  to  the  poor.'  Be 
that  as  it  may ^  the  Affapai  still  continued  to 
he  celebrated  in  the  Church.  The  Council 
of  Laodicea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  forbade  '' eating  in  the  house 
of  God,"  but  the  Synod  in  Trullo,  centuries 
after,  had  to  repeat  the  prohibition,  which 
was  placed  hy  Gratian  in  the  corpus 
jurUr 

AC«9  CAVO«Ica&.  The  Church, 
like  the  State,  fixes  certain  ages  at  which 
her  subjects  become  capable  of  incurring 
special  obligations,  enjoying  special  pri- 
Tileges,  of  entering  on  special  states  of 
life,  or  of  holding  office  and  dignity.  The 
following  is  a  summaij  of  the  principal 
determinations  r^ardmg  age,  so  far  as 
they  affect  (1)  the  ordim^  life  of  a 
Christian,  (2)  the  ecclesiastical  and  re- 
ligious state.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  canonical  age  is  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  birth,  not  from  that  of  baptism. 

1.  With  regard. to  ordinarv  (JhristianB. 
— ^The  age  of  reason  is  generally  supposed 
to  begin  about  the  seventh  year,  though 
of  course  it  may  come  earlier  in  some  cases, 
later  in  others.  At  that  time  a  child  be- 
comes capable  of  mortal  sin,  and  so  of 
receiving  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
extreme  unction,  which  are  the  remedies 
for  post-baptismal  sin.  The  Holy  Eu- 
charist and  Confirmation,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  West,  are  usually  given 
some  time  after  the  use  of  reason  has  been 
attained,  when  the  child  has  received  some 
instruction  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  is 
aUe  to  understand  the  nature  of  these 
sacraments.  Further,  at  seven  years  of 
age,  a  child  becomes  subject  to  the  law 
of  Uie  Church  (e.g,  with  regard  to  absti- 
nence, Sunday  Mass,  &c.),  and  can  con- 
tract an  engagement  of  marriage.  [See 
Espousal.] 
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pleted  his  twenty-first,  a  deacon  his 
twenty-second,  a  priest  his  twenty-fourtb, 
and  a  bishop  lus  thirtieth  year.  A  cleric 
cannot  hold  a  simple  benefice  before 
entering  on  his  fourteenth  year ;  an  eccle- 
siastical dignity — e,g,  a  canonry  in  a 
cathedral  church — till  he  has  completed 
his  twenty-second  year ;  a  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls  attached  to  it,  before  he 
has  hepm  his  twenty-fifth  year;  a  dio- 
cese, till  he  has  completed  his  thirtieth 
year. 

A  religious  cannot  make  his  profession 
tiU  he  is  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and 
has  passed  a  year  in  the  noviciate.  He 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  can 
hold  a  prelacy  which  involves  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  A  girl  must  be 
over  twelve  years  of  age  before  she  assumes 
the  religious  habit.  A  woman  under  forty 
cannot  be  chosen  religious  superior  of  a 
convent,  unless  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
the  order  a  religious  of  the  age  required, 
and  otherwise  suitable.  In  this  case,  a 
relifpious  thirty  years  old  may  be  chosen^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  other 
superior.  (See  Council  of  Trent,  Sess. 
ixiiL  xxiv.  XXV.  Ferraris,  "  Bibliotheca 
Prompta.") 

AOVOBT.B.  A  sect  of  Monophys- 
ites  founded  by  the  Alexandrian  deacon 
Themistius,  and  hence  also  called  Themis- 
tians.  Themistius,  although,  being  a  Mono- 
physite,  he  held  only  one  nature  of  the 
IncarDate  Word,  maintained  that  this 
nature  was  subject  to  ignorance.  Timo- 
thy, Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  his 
successor  Theodosius  (537-539)  opposed 
this  assertion,  which  led  logically  to  the 
confession  of  two  natures,  or  to  the  open 
denial  of  Christ's  divinity.  Thereupon, 
the  AgnoetsB  formed  themselves  into  a' 
special  sect  which  lasted  till  the  eighth 
century.  (See  Petavius,  "  De  Incamat." 
I.  xvi.  II.  Hefele,  "  CondliengescMchte," 
ii.  574.) 

JLOWUB  BBZ.  (1)  A  prayer  in  the 
Mass,  which  occurs  shortly  l)efore  the 
communion — "  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
on  us.  Lamb  of  GKxL,  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 
Lamb  of  God,  &c.,  give  us  peace."  It 
has  been  usec^  since  the  time  of  Pope  Ser- 
gius  in  the  seventh  century.  Originally 
(according  to  some,  till  the  time  of  John 
XXn.),  each  petition  ended  with  "  have 
mercy  on  us'' ;  and  this  custom  still  con- 
tinues in  the  Lateran  basilica  (Gavant.). 
(2)  The  figure  of  a  lamb  stamped  on  the 
wax  which  remains  from   the  Paschal 
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candles,  and  solemnly  blessed  b^  the  Pope 
on  the  Thursday  after  Easter,  in  the  first 
and  seventh  years  of  his  Pontificate. 
Amalarius,  wnting  early  in  the  ninth 
century,^  mentions  the  fact  that  in  his 
time  the  Agnus  Dei's  were  made  of  wax 
and  oil  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Rome, 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  distributed  to 
the  people  on  the  octave  of  Easter.  A  bull 
of  Gregory  XIII.  forbids  persons  to  paint 
or  ffild  any  Agnus  Dei  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.' 

A&B.  A  vestment  of  white  linen, 
reaching  from  head  to  foot  and  with 
sleeves,  which  the  priest  puts  on  before 
saying  Mass,  with  the  prayer — **  Make  me 
white,  O  Lord,  and  cleanse  me,"  &c.  It 
sprang  from  the  under-garment  {the  tunica, 
or  jrodrfprji)  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
which  was  usually  white,  although  alba 
does  not  occur  as  a  technical  term  for  the 
white  tunic  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  The  Greek  under-garment  had 
sleeves,  and  it  was  this  which  the  Chris- 
tians adopted  for  ecclesiastical  use.  The 
alb  was  adopted  for  Church  use  from 
early  times.  Eusebius  speaks  of  bishops 
clothed  in  the  holy  noOT)pris.  A  canon 
attributed  to  the  Fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, 398,  and  which  certainly  belongs 
to  that  period,  orders  deacons  to  use  the 
alb  "  only  at  the  time  of  the  oblation  or 
of  reading."  In  689^  the  Council  of  Nar- 
bonne  forbade  deacons,  subdeacons,  or 
lectores  to  put  oft*  the  alb  before  the  end 
of  Mass.  At  the  same  time,  long  after 
this  date  the  alb  continued  to  be  worn,  at 
least  by  clerics,  in  daily  life.  Thus,  in 
889,  a  iBishop  of  Soisson  forbids  an  eccle- 
siastic to  use  at  Mass  the  same  alb  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  wear  at  home. 

The  shape  of  the  alb  has  remained 
much  as  it  was,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  ever  was  a  tight-fitting  gar- 
ment. As  a  rule,  too,  it  was  always  made 
of  linen,  whence  it  is  often  called  lineaf 
but  it  was  sometimes  made  of  silk,  and 
adorned  with  ^old  and  with  figures.  It 
was  also  in  ancient  times  ornamented  with 
stripes  of  purple  or  gold.  Another  ancient 
ornament  of  the  alb  consisted  in  the  pat'a- 
tura,  which  was  in  use  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  This  paratura 
(from  parare,  to  adorn :  French,  parure) 
was  a  square  piece  of  coloured  embroiderj^ 
from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  length, 
sewed  on  at  four  places  in  the  alb. 

The  mystical  meaning  of  this  vestment 

»  Fleun-,  xlvii.  30. 

»  St.  Liguori,  Theol.  Moral  vii.  n.  209. 


ALBIGENSES 

is  plainly  indicated  by  the  prayer  given 
above.    (Hefele,  "Beitrage,*^&c.) 

A&BIOBVSBB.   These  heretics  were 
so  named  from  the  town  of  Alby  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  a  Council  was  held  in  II7G 
which  condemned  their  doctrines.    Thej- 
owed  their  ManichsBan  tenets  to  the  Pauh- 
cian  sect,  which,  originally  formed  in  Ax^ 
menia  in  the  eighth  century,  was  exiled 
to  Bulgaria,  and,  becoming  very  powerful 
there,  gradually  extended  its  numoers  and 
influence  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and 
passed  out  of  Swabia  into  the  south-east 
of  France.     Their  teachers   assumed   a 
great  simplicity  of  manners,  dress,  and 
mode  of  life ;  they  inveighed  against  the 
vices  and  worldliness  of  the  clergy ;  and 
there  was  sufficient  truth  in  these  censures 
to  dispose  their  hearers  to  believe  what 
they  advanced  and  reject  what  they  de- 
crial.   They  taught  the  well-known  doc- 
trine of  the  Manichsdans,  that  there  are 
two  opposing  creative  principles,  one  good, 
the  otter  evil;  the  invisible  world  pro- 
ceeding from  the  former,  the  body  ana  all 
material  things  from  the  latter.*    They 
also  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  said  that 
infant  baptism  was  useless,  and  denied 
marriage  to  the  "  perfect,**  as  they  called 
their  more  austere  members.     The  con- 
demnation of  their  tenets  by  the  Council 
of  Alby  produced  little  or  no  efiect ;  they 
still  multiplied  and  spread ;  and  Raymond 
VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  protected  them. 
Innocent  III.  sent  Peter  of  Castelnau  to 
Languedoc,  as  his  legate,  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  the  mischief.     In  1206  Diego, 
the  holy  Bishop  of  Osma  in  Spain,  attended 
b}r  Dominic  his  sub-prior,  engaged  in  a 
mission  in  the  south  of  France,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  bring  back  great  numbers 
to  the  Catholic  faith.    The  legate  having 
been  murdered  in  1208  by  a  servant  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  Innocent  proclaimed  a 
crusade  or  holy  war,  with  indulgences, 
against  the  Albigensian  heretics,  and  re- 
quested Philip  n.,  the  King  of  France,  to 
put  himself  at  its  head.    The  king  refused, 
out  permitted  any  of  his  vassals  to  join  it 
who  chose.    An  army  was  collected,  com- 
posed largely  of  desperadoes,  mercenary 
soldiers,  and  adventurers  of  every  descrip- 
t ion,  whose  sole  object  was  plunder.    Ray- 
mond, in  great  fear,  not  only  promised  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him,  but  assumed 
the  Cross  himself  against  his  protigh. 
The  war  opened  in  1209  with  the  siege  of 

*  Protestant  writers  have  denied  this,  but 
it  has  been  conclusively  established  by,  among 
others,  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  HUiory  of  tht 
MtddU  Apetf  oh.  ix.  part  2. 
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Beziers  ftnd  tlie  massacre  of  its  inhabi-  I 
tants.  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  father  of  | 
the  famous  Earl  of  Leicesteri  was  made 
Count  of  the  territories  conquered.  The 
war  lasted  many  years  and  became  politi- 
cal;  in  its  progress  great  atrocities  were 
committed,  Languedoc  was  laid  desolate, 
and  the  ProTon^al  ciTilisation  destroyed. 
Peace  was  made  in  1227,  and  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  established  soon  after. 
St.  Dominic,  who  preached  zealously  in 
Ldu^uedoc  while  tbe  war  was  proceeding, 
and  founded  his  celebrated  Order  in 
1215,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  first  Inquisitor ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
a  mistake.  (Gibbon,  liv. ;  Fleury,  IzxiL). 
A&BJLaarosZA.  (Church  of).  The 
foundation  of  this  Church  by  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  the  cpfu^vcvr^r  Uerpov,  as 
he  is  called  by  Papias,  has  been  already 
noticed  [Afbicait  Chubch].  The  names 
of  eighteen  bishops  of  Alexandria  between 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Athanasius  are  on  re- 
cord, but  little  is  known  about  most  of 
them.  Demetrius,  who  died  in  234,  is 
known  as  having  been  the  great  Origen^s 
bishop,  who  first  favoured  and  afterwards 
persecuted  that  extraordinary  man.  The 
e^hteenth  in  succession  to  St.  Mark  was 
Alexander,  one  of  the  fathers  who  sat  at 
NicsBa.  Under  him  arose  the  Arian  con- 
troversy [AnjAirs,  Abhts].  Athanasius 
(sM  Mo^  artide)  succeeded  Alexander  in 
326,  and  after  battling  with  Arianism  for 
more  than  forty  vears,  passed  the  close  of 
his  stormy  life  m  peace,  dying  in  373. 
Even  in  the  fourth  century,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Alexandria  were 
idolaters,  as  s  shown  by  the  story  of 
(decree  the  intrusive  Arian  bishop,  mur- 
dered in  a  popular  rising  because  he  was 
believed  to  have  insulted  some  of  the 
heathen  rites.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  Monophysite  bishops  had  pos- 
session from  time  to  time  oi  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  which  now  began  to  be  called 
a  patriarchate  [Patriakchatb].  The 
people  of  Egypt  became  generally  at- 
tached, with  the  ^ater  part  of  their 
clergy,  to  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in 
Christ,  and  rejected  the  decrees  of 
Chalcedon.  But  these  decrees,  after  a 
long  period  of  more  or  less  direct  opposi- 
tion, were  espoused  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  miposed  by  force  on  all  the 
countries  under  their  rule.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  Coptic  Monophysites, 
when  Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar, 
invaded  i^aypt  in  638,  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  oppressed  sect,  and  they 
eagerly  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the 
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Arabs  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Greek 
officials  and  the  orthodox  creed.  From 
that  time  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria 
has  been  Monophvnte,  and  severed  fh>m 
Catholic  conmiumon.  Alexandria  having 
again  become  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  there  is  now  a  fair  ^rinkling  of 
Catholics  in  the  population,  for  whom 
Gregory  XVI.  created  a  Vicariate.  On 
the  present  Patriarch  of  Alexan(h:ia  of 
the  Jliatin  rite,  see  Patriabch. 

A&aJLforaBZA  (School  of^.  Found- 
ed by  Alexander  the  Great  aoout  a.d. 
330,  Alexandria  rapidly  grew  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  and  numbered,  towards 
the  Christian  era,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.'  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Greek  literature  flourished  there 
with  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  every 
department  of  thought.  The  Jews,  who 
settled  there  in  great  numbers,  struck  by 
the  fecundity  of  the  Greek  mind,  strove 
to  turn  it  irom  its  errors,  and  convert  it 
to  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  under  this 
impulse  translated  into  Greek  [Sbptva- 
GiNT  Version],  and  a  'school  of  eminent 
writers  arose,  among  whom  the  most 
distinguished  were  Philo  and  Josephus. 
In  a  place  so  full  of  learning  and  intelleo- 
tual  strife,  Christianity  could  only  hold 
its  ground,  after  being  once  planted,  by 
entering  seriously  into  the  philosoplucal 
debate,  and  justifying,  by  arguments 
whicli  the  learned  would  appreciate,  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  revelation  through 
Christ.  Hence  arose  the  Christian  school 
of  Alexandria,  the  great  lights  of  which 
— Pantsenus,  Origen,  and  Clement — lived 
in  the  third  century.  Among  the  numer- 
ous works  of  Origen  the  most  celebrated 
are  his  commentaries  on  Scripture  (he 
was  the  founder  of  Biblical  criticism),  the 
"Principia"and  the  books^ContraOelsum." 
Clement  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
the  "Pedaffogus"  and  the  "Stromata.** 
The  latter  (the  name  means  "  hangings," 
'^  tapestries  ")  is  a  multifarious  troatise,  in 
which  he  professes  to  fashion  a  web  of 
Christian  philosophy,  discussing  the  con- 
duct and  the  sentiments  which  should 
belong  to  a  Christian  in  all  the  mora 
important  rolations  and  emergencies  of 
life.  The  rise  of  Arianism,  and  the  con- 
flicts to  which  it  led,  checked  the  pros- 
perity of  the  School  of  Alexandria.  St, 
Athanasius  writes  rather  as  a  worker 
than  as  a  thinker,  and  after  him  no  groat 
name  occurs  till  that  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 


>  Gibboni  oh.  x. 
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ftudria,  who,  though  not  inactiTe  as  a 
writer,    employed    his   stem    will    and 
Tigorous  intellect  chiefly  in  repressing  all 
diaaent  from  the  creed  of  Ephesus  (430). 
£klMmOOWUCA3L     8BW8B.        [See 

Mtstigal  Sense.] 

AJaMMMtfJlA.  From  two  Hebrew 
words  united  by  a  hyphen,  meaning 
'*  praise  J  ah,"  or  "  praise  the  Lord."  It 
occurs  frequently  in  the  last  fifty  psalms, 
but  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament, 
except  Tobias,  c.  13.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
St.  John  mentions  that  he  heard  the 
angels  singing  it  in  heaven.  The  early 
Christians  kept  the  word  in  its  original 
Hebrew  form,  and  we  know  from  St. 
Jerome  that  children  were  taught  to  pro- 
nounce it  as  soon  as  they  could  speak, 
while  it  was  sung  during  his  time  by  the 
Christian  country-people  in  Palestine,  as 
they  drove  the  plough. 

According  to  Sozomen,  the  Boman 
Church  did  not  use  it  in  her  public 
services,  except  on  Easter  Sunday.  At 
present,  it  constantly  occurs  in  the  Koman 
Mass  and  office ;  indeed,  it  is  always  used 
in  the  Mass  between  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  except  at  certain  times  when  the 
Church  omits  it  altogether,  as  a  sign  of 
mourning.  It  is  thus  omitted  from 
Septuagesima  to  Holy  Saturday  j  in  ferial 
Masses  during  Advent ;  on  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  unless  it  falls  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  on  all  vigils  which  are  fasting-days,  if 
the  Mass  of  the  vigil  be  said.  It  is^  how- 
ever, used  in  the  Mass  on  the  vigil  of 
Easter  (Holy  Saturday)  and  of  Pentecost, 
because  the  Masses  were  anciently  said  at 
night,  and  belonged  to  the  solemni^  of 
the  respective  feasts.  (Benedict  XIV. 
"DeMiss."ii.  6.) 

AlA  8AIVT8.  As  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  the  Greeks  kept  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Pentecost  tne  feast  of 
aU   martyrs    and    saints,  and    we    still 

Sossess  a  sermon  of  St.  Ohrysostom  de- 
vered  on  that  day.  In  the  West,  the 
feast  was  introduced  by  Pope  Boniface 
the  Fourth  after  he  had  dedicated,  as  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  "Virgin  and  the 
Martyrs,  the  Pantheon,  which  had  been 
made  over  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Phocas. 
The  feast  of  the  dedication  was  kept  on 
the  thirteenth  of  May.  About  731  Gregory 
III.  consecrated  a  chapel  in  St.  Peters 
Church  in  honour  of  all  the  saints,  from 
which  time  All  Saints*  Day  has  been  kept 
in  Bome,  as  now,  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. From  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
tntiiiy,the  feast  came  into  general  ob- 
erv  a  Ece  throughout  the  West    It  ranks 


ALL  SOtJLS  DAY 

as  a  double  of  the  first  class  with  an 
octave. 

JLEOm  SOUIB  BAT.  A  solemn 
commemoration  of,  and  prayer  for,  all  the 
souls  in  Purgatory,  which  the  Church 
makes  on  the  second  of  November.  The 
Mass  sud  on  that  day  is  always  the  Mass 
of  tiie  dead,  priests  and  others  who  are 
under  obligation  of  reciting  the  breviary 
are  required  to  say  the  matins  and  lauds 
from  the  office  of  the  dead  in  addition  to 
the  office  which  is  said  on  that  day  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course,  and  the 
vespers  of  the  dead  are  sidd  on  the  first  of 
;  November,  immediately  after  the  vespers 
I  of  All  Saints.  This  solemnity  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Abbot  Odilo  of  Clugny, 
who  instituted  it  for  all  the  monasteries  of 
his  congregation,  in  the  year  998.  Some 
authors  thmk  there  are  traces  at  least  of 
a  local  celebration  of  this  day  before 
Odilo's  time.  With  the  Greeks  Saturday 
was  a  day  of  special  nrayer  for  the  dead, 
particularly  the  Saturaay  before  Lent  and 
that  which  preceded  Pentecost.  (Thomas- 
sin,  "  Traits  des  Festes,"  liv.  ii.  ch.  21.) 

AliMS  (from  iKerjfjLoovvrji),  originally 
a  work  of  mercy,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
and  then  used  to  aenote  material  gifts 
bestowed  on  the  poor. 

Almsgivinep  is  frequently  and  urgently 
enjoined  in  uie  Old  Testament.^  So 
highly  did  the  Jews  think  of  this  duty, 
that  m  Chaldee  almsgiving  is  expressed 
by  a  word  which  signifies  justice  or 
righteousness,  and  in  the  LXX  the  word 
ikdjuoavvrj  or  "  almsgiving  **  is  often 
usea  to  translate  the  Hebrew  for  justice 
or  righteousness.  In  the  New  Testament 
Christ  makes  almsdeeds  in  those  who  are 
able  to  perform  them  an  absolute  condition 
of  salvation.^  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  faith- 
ful to  lay  by  every  week  something  for  the 
needs  of  the  poor :  and  the  numerous  reli- 
gious orders  which  devote  themselves 
chiefly  or  in  part  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
prove  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  still  animates  the  Church. 

All  are  of  course  strictly  bound  to  re- 
lieve the  poor,  when  they  are  in  extreme 
necessity — i.e,  when  they  are  in  proximate 
danger  of  death,  or  grievous  sickness 
through  want.  Sondes  this,  St.  Liguori 
teaches,  that  persons  are  bound  out  of 
that  part  of  their  income  which  remains 
over  when  they  have  made  suitable  pro- 
vision for  themselves  and  their  families, 
to  relieve  the  ordinary  necessities  of  the 

1  E.g.y  Levit.  xix.  9,  10;  xxiii.  22;  Dcut 
XV.  11. 
'  Matt.  XXV.  84,  aeq. 
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poor.  The  sum  which  a  rich  man  is 
strictly  hound  to  give  in  charity  must 
Tary  in  Tarjing  circimistances,  and  can 
neyer  he  fixed  exactly,  hut,  apart  from 
strict  ohligation,  the  Uessings  promised 
to  generous  almsgiying  for  the  love  of 
God,  will  alwajs  proye  a  strong  incentive 
with  the  Ohnstian  soul.  Ecclesiastics 
are  bound  to  spend  all  the  revenues  of 
their  henefices,  except  what  is  required  for 
their  own  maintenance,  in  mous  uses. 
The  poor  of  the  place,  if  they  are  m 
serious  need,  must  he  considered  hrst,'  and 
if  the  cure  of  souls  is  attached  to  the 
benefice,  the  cleric  who  holds  it  is  hound 
to  seek  out  the  poor  in  his  district.  (St. 
Ldguor.  "TheoL'*  lib.  iii.  31,  sea,,  lib.  iy. 
497.) 

AliMOrat  (jeleemosynarius).  An 
ecclesiastic  at  the  court  of  a  king  or 
prince,  or  in  a  noble  mansion,  having 
the  charge  of  the  distribution  of  alms. 
From  the  fourteenth  century  the  office  of 
Grand  Almoner  in  France  rose  into  even 
sreater  importance,  because  this  officer 
had  the  chaige  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  The  Bevolution  swept  it 
away;  under  the  Second  Empire  it  re- 
app^ued ;  but  it  nrobably  has  not  sur- 
vived Sedan.  One  or  the  Anglican  bishops 
has  the  title  of  Lord  High  Almoner,  and 
dispenses  the  soverei^'s  alms.  Army 
chaplains  are  called  slmoners  in  France ; 
the  aumanier  de  lajhtte  is  a  functionary 
of  consideraUe  importance,  on  whose 
nomination  chaplains  are  appointed  to 
ships,  and  also  to  hospitals. 

A&OOI.  A  name  given  by  Epiphanius 
to  heretics  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Aoyor)  and  rejected  St.  John's 
writings  (t.0.  the  Apoadypse  as  well  as 
the  Goepel)  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  agree  irith  the  rest  of  Scripture. 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  Theodotus  oi  By- 
antium  as  an  oflbhoot  of  this  sect.  Tms 
man,  known  as  Theodotus  the  tanner, 
held  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  bom, 
however,  miraculously  of  a  virgin ;  that 
Ghiist  was  united  to  him  at  his  baptism, 
deeo     -  -  -  nfej. 
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was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Victor  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  Theodotus 
the  money-chanser,  taught  similar  doc- 
trine, with  the  addition  of  certain  Gnostic 
extravagances.  He  made  Christ  an  non 
who  had  descended  on  Jesus,  Melcliisedec 
an  aeon  superior  to  Christ.* 

Eusebius,  with  otherancieDtauthoritie^, 
speaks  of  Paul  of  Samosata  as  renewing 
the  error  of  Artemon.  Paul,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  was  notorious  for  his  avarice, 
love  of  worldly  pomp  and  irregular  life. 
He  conceived  of  the  Word  and  Holy 
Ghost  as  mere  attributes  of  God,  not 
divine  Persons.  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
bom  of  a  virgin  and  enlightened  in  an  ex  tra- 
ordinary  degree  by  the  Word  or  Wisdom 
of  God.  After  twice  deceiving  the  bishops 
assembled  in  council  at  Antioch  by  false 
statements  and  false  promises,  he  was 
deposed  at  a  third  Antiochene  council  in 
269.'    [See  AimocH,  Coitncils  op.] 

Similarly  Beryllus,  bisho]^  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  denied  the  pre-existence  and 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  bishops 
who  met  in  council  against  him  called  in 
Oriffen  to  their  help,  and  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  Beryllus  to  the 
truth.' 

A&TAm.  The  Hebrew  word  n;jjp 
which  is  usually  translated  "  altar,"  means 
literally  "  a  place  for  sacrifice ; "  and  in 
the  New  Testament  its  equivalent  is 
BwrtaoTTipiov,  The  sacred  writers  avoid 
the  common  Greek  word  for  altar,  ^«ofi6i,* 
"  a  raised  place,"  adopting  the  unclassical 
word  3v<ria<rrriptov,  becauae  by  dping  so 
they  avoided  the  heathen  associations  con- 
nected with  the  common  Greek  term,  be- 
sides expressing  much  more  distinctly  the 
Ox)se  of  sacrifice  for  which  an  altar  is 
t.  Whether  the  Christian  altar  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Bible  is  doubt- 
ful. There  is  some  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  Matt.  v.  23,  and 
in  Hebrews  xiii.  10.  It  has  been  argued 
that  when  our  Lord  imposes  a  precept  of 
forgiveness  before  the  gift  is  ]^resentea  at 
the  altar,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  the  Jews 
a  new  law  with  regard  to  their  sacrifices, 
which  were  soon  to  pass  away,  but  to 
establish  the  indissoluble  connection  be- 
tween the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  of  his 
Church  and  brotherly  love.  Similarly,  it 
is  urged  that  when  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  asserts  *'  we  have  an  altar, 

1  Eoseb.  v.  28 ;  PhiloMophum,  vii.  85,  86. 

*  Hefele,  ConcUiengeschiehte,  i.  185  ieq. 
5  Euseb.  Hist  vi.  88. 

*  htii/Ah{  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.T.,  and 
then  of  a  heathen  altar  j  Actaxvii.  23. 
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of  which  they  have  no  riyht  to  eat  who 
serve  the  tabernacle,"  he  is  setting  altar 
against  altar,  and  declaring  the  impossi- 
bility of  partaking  in  the  Jewish  sacrificial 
feastings  and  joining  at  the  same  time  in 
the  sacrificial  banquet  of  the  new  law. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  the 
<*  altar "  as  the  altar  of  the  cross,  which 
18  never  once  called  an  altar  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  though,  of  course,  an  altar 
it  indisputably  is,  still  nobody  ate  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  on  it.  At  the  same  time, 
these  interpretations  are  by  no  means  held 
by  aJl  Catholic  commentators.* 

However  it  may  stand  with  the  name, 
the  existence  of  the  thing  is  implied  in  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  sacrifice  [see 
Mass],  and  the  name  occurs  in  the  very 
earliest  Christian  writers.    "  There  is  one 
fiesh,"  says  St.  Ignatius  the  disciple  of  St. 
John,  "  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  one  chalice  for  union  with  his  blood, 
one  (dtar  (0v(runrrjptov)f  as  one  bishop."  '  I 
So  TertuUian  describes  Christians  as  stand-  | 
ing  at  "  the  altar  of  God ; "  *  and  the  same 
word  "  altar  "  is  used  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions  and  in  the   ancient  liturgies. 
These  testimonies  are  in  no  way  weakened 
by  passages  in  Minucius  Felix  and  Amobius, 
who  in  their  controversies  with  Pagans 
deny  the  existence  of  Christian  altars. 
Obviously,  they  deny  that  altars  such  as 
the  Pagan  ones  were  in  use  among  Chris- 
tians ;  just  as  one  of  these  authors  allows 
that  there  were  no  temples  among  Chris- 
tians^ though  churches  are  distinctly  re- 
cognised in  the  edicts  of  the  Diocletian  era, 
and  aro  known  to  have  existed  at  a  stiU 
earlier  date.^ 

In  early  times  the  altar  was  more 
usually  of  wood ;  and  an  altar  of  this  kind 
is  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  at  Rome,  on  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  celebrated  Mass.*  But  the 
tombs  of  martyrs  in  the  Catacombs  and 
elsewhere  were  also  used  for  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  the  slab  of  marble  which  covered 
the  sepi^chre  serving  as  the  altar-table; 
and  for  almost  fourteen  centuries,  that 
part  of  the  altar  on  which  the  Eucharist 
IS  consecrated  has  always  been  of  stone  or 

1  Maldonatus  ignores  that  given  above,  of 
Matt.  v.  28.  Estias,  following  St.  Thomas, 
distinctly  rejects  that  of  Heb.  xiii.  10. 

»  PhUad,  4. 

5  De  Orat.  19. 
*  Cardinal  Newman's  Devehpment,  27. 

6  It  is  enclosed  in  the  Papal  altar  of  this 
church,  except  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana  :  so,  at  ! 
least,  says  the  writer  of  the  article  "  Altar  "  in  ! 
Kraus*  Jieal  Encyclopadie,  \ 
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marble.    After  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  sumptuous  churches  were  erected, 
careful  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
position  of  the  altar.    It  did  not  lean  as 
it  often  does  now  against  the  sanctuary 
wall,  but  stood  out  with  a  space  round  it, 
so  that  the  bishop  when  celebrating  Mass 
looked  towards  the  people.      Thus  the 
altar  looked  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
portals  of  the  church,  and  often  both 
were  turned  towards  the  east.    This  an- 
cient arrangement  is  still  exemplified  by 
the  '^  Papal "  altars  in  the  Roman  basilicas, 
but  particularly  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the 
Pope  still  says  Mass  on  the  great  Festivals, 
looking  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the 
people,  to  the  portals  of  the  church,  and 
to  tne  east.*    The  altars  in  the  Catacombs 
were  still  employed,  but  even  new  altars 
were    sanctified  by  relics,  a  custom  to 
which  so  much  importance  was  attributed 
that  St.  Ambrose  would  not  consecrate  an 
altar  till  he  found  relics  to  place  in  it. 
Then,  as  now,  the  altar  was  covered  with, 
linen  cloths,  which,  as  appears  from  a 


rubric  in  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gela- 
sius,  were  first  blessed  and  consecrated. 
It  was  surmoimted  by  a  canopy,  supported 
by  columns  between  which  veils  or  cur- 
tains were  often  hung,  and  on  great  festi- 
vals it  was  adorned  with  the  sacred  vessels 
placed  upon  it  in  rows,  and  with  flowers. 
The  cross  was  placed  over  the  canopy,  or 
else  rested  immediately  on  the  altar  itself. 
The  language  and  the  actions  of  the  early 
Christians  alike  bespeak  the  reverence  in 
which  the  altar  was  held.    It  was  called 
"  the  holy,"  "  the  divme  table,"  "  the  altar 
of  Christ,"  « the  table  of  the  Lord.**    The 
faiths  bowed  towards  it  as  they  entered 
the  church  ;  it  was  known  as  the  AavKos 
TpdmCa,   or  "table    of  asylum,"    from 
which  not  even  criminals  could  be  forced 
away.'    Finally,  before  the  altar  was  used, 
it  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
with  the  chrism.    The  date  at  which  this 
custom  was  introduced  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined;  but  the  Council  of 
Agde,  or  Agatha,  in  Southern  Gaul,  held 
in  the  year  506,  speaks  of  this  custom  as 
familiar  to  everybody.' 

The  rubrics  prefixed  to  the  Roman 
Missal  contain  tne  present  law  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  the  altar.  It  must 
consist  of  stone,  or  at  least  must  contuA 
an  altar-stone  large  enough  to  hold  the 


'  Rock,  Hierurgkiy  497,  tea, 
*  Synod  of  Oranpe,  anno  441. 
ciliengetchichie,  ii.  p.  293. 
»  Hefele,  ilnd,  p.  658. 
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Host  and  the  greater  part  of  the  chalice; 
and  this  altar,  or  the  altar-Btone,  must 
hare  heen  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  or  by 
an  abbot  who  has  received  the  requisite 
facaltJea  from  the  Holy  See.  [See  Con- 
SBCBATioif  of  Axtabs.J  The  altar  is  to 
be  coyered  with  three  cloths,  also  blessed 
by  the  bishop,  or  by  a  priest  with  special 
faculties.  One  of  these  cloths  should  reach 
to  the  ground,  the  other  two  are  to  be 
shorter,  or  else  one  cloth  doubled  may 
replace  the  two  shorter  ones.  If  poasible, 
there  is  to  be  a  "  pallium,"  or  frontal,  on 
the  altar,  yarying  in  colour  according  to 
the  feast  or  season.  A  crucifix '  is  to 
be  set  on  the  altar,  between  two  candle- 
sticks: tiie  Missal  placed  on  a  cushion,  at 
the  rightrhand  nde  looking  towards  the 
altar:  under  the  crucifix  there  ought  to 
be  an  altar-card,'  with  certidn  prayers 
which  the  priest  cannot  read  from  the 
Bfiaaal  without  inconyenience. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  altars 
in  a  church,  Gayantus  says  that  originally, 
eyen  in  the  West,  one  church  contained 
only  one  altar.  On  this  altar,  however, 
the  same  author  continues,  several  Masses 
were  said  on  the  same  day,  in  proof  of 
which  he  appeals  to  the  Sacramentary  of 
Leo.  He  aads  that  even  in  the  fourth 
centunr  the  church  of  Milan  contained 
seyeral  altars,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
St.  Ambroee,  and  he  quotes  other  examples 
from  the  French  Church  in  the  sixth 
century. 

A&TAX-BmBAB8  are  round  wafers 
made  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  specially  pre- 
pared for  consecration  in  the  Mass.  The 
altar-breads  according  to  the  Latin  use 
(followed  also  by  the  Maronites  and  Ar- 
menians) must  he  unleavened.  They  are 
usually  stamped  with  a  figure  of  Christ 
crucified,  or  with  the  I  H  S.  They  are 
of  two  sizes :  one  larger,  which  the  priest 
himjttlf  consecrates  and  receives,  or  else 
reserves  for  the  Benediction  with  the 
Blttoed  Sacrament ;  the  other  smaller,  con- 
seerated  for  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful- 
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altar-breads  used  by  Greek,  Syrian,  and 
Alexandrian  (Coptic  ?)  (christians. 

AiLTAS^XiOTRS.  The  rubrics  of 
the  Missal  require  three  fair  cloths  to  be 
placed  on  the  altar,  or  two  cloths  of  which 
one  is  doubled.  They  must  be  blessed  by 
the  bishop,  or  by  a  priest  with  special 
faculties.  In  the  fourth  century  St.  Opta- 
tus  speaks  of  the  linen  cloth  placed  on  the 
altar  as  usual  in  his  time,  and  Pope  Sil- 
vesterii  said  to  have  made  it  a  law  that 
the  altar-cloth  should  be  of  linen.  Men- 
tion, however,  is  made  by  Paulus  Silen- 
tiarius  of  purple  altar-cloths,  and,  in  fact, 
both  the  material  and  the  number  of  these 
cloths  seem  to  have  varied  in  early  times. 
(See  Rock,  "  Ilierurgin,"  p.  603  ;  Kraus, 
"  ArchfiBol.  iyict,''—Alfartiicher.) 

A&TAB,  STBWFnro  OF.  [See 
Holt  Wkbk.  1 

AMMO  (Or.  avo^mWtv,  to  ascend). 
A  raised  platform  in  the  nave  of  early 
Christian  churches,  surrounded  by  a  low 
wall ;  steps  led  up  to  it  from  the  east  and 
west  sides.  The  place  on  it  where  the 
Gosnel  was  read  was  higher  than  that 
used  for  reading  the  Epistle.  All  church 
notices  were  read  from  it ;  here  edicts  and 
excommunications  were  given  out ;  hither 
came  heretics  to  make  their  recantation ; 
here  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  sermons 
preached.  Itwas  gradually  superseded  by 
the  modem  pulpit.  A  good  example  of 
the  "  ambo  "*  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
San  Olemente  at  Rome.    (Ferraris.) 

A1K8S08XAV  OBAVT.  [SeePLAIV 

Chant,] 

JiMWROBZikM  T$rmaT.   An  an- 
cient Liturgy  still  used  in  the  church  of 
Milan  instead  of  the  Roman  Mass,  from 
which  it  differs  in  many  striking  points. 
We  read  in  Walafrid  Strabo,  an  author 
of  the  ninth  century,  that  St.  Ambrose 
regulated  the  Mass  and  Office  of  his  church 
at  Milan,  but  some  parts  of  this  rite  are 
older  than  St.  Ambrose,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Ambrosian  Missal  contains  great 
additions  which  date  from  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,    According  to  the  Ambrosian  rite, 
there  is  no  Mass  for  the  Fridays  in  Lent ; 
and  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  by  the 
people  for  the  sacrifice  is  still  retained  in 
]  solemn  Masses.    The  Ambrosian  rite  was 
■  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1497, 
,  and  is  still  retained.     (Ceillier,  "  Auteurs 
^  Sacr^,"  torn.  xiii.  c.  1.) 

AMW.    A  Hebrew  word  signifying 

,  "  truly,"  "  certainly."    It  is  preserved  in 

]  its  original  form  by  the  New  Testament 

writers,  and  by  the  Church  in  her  Liturgy. 

'  According  to  Benedict  XIV.,  it  indicates 
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assent  to  a  truth,  or  it  is  the  expression  of 
a  desire,  and  equiyalent  to  ytvoiro,  "so 
beit"! 

**  Amen ''  signifies  assent  when  used  at 
the  end  of  the  Creeds.  In  the  ancient 
Church  the  communicants  used  it  as  an 
expression  of  their  faith  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions' — "Let  the  bishop 
give  the  oblation,  saying,  '  The  Body  of 
Christ,'  and  let  the  recipient  sav, '  Amen.' " 
St.  Ambrose  exj^lains  the  "  Amen  "  used 
thus  in  communicating  as  meaning  "  it  is 
true." 

At  the  end  of  prayers  "  Amen  "  signi- 
fies our  desire  of  obtaining  what  we  ask. 
Thus  it  is  said  by  the  server,  after  the 
collects  in  the  Mass,  as  a  sign  that  the 
faithful  unite  their  petitions  to  those  of 
the  priest.  In  Justm's  time,  the  people 
themselves  answered  "  Amen  "  as  the  priest 
finished  the  nrayers  and  thanksgiyings  in 
the  Mass,  ana  was  about  to  distribute  the 
Holy  Conununion.' 

AmOB  (Amictus,  Called  also ''  hu- 
merale,"  *' superhumerale,**  "anaboladi- 
um,"  fh)m  dvafidXXfiv,  and,  in  a  corrupt 
form,  ''  anabolagium '').  A  piece  of  fine 
linen,  oblong  in  shape,  which  the  priest 
who  is  to  say  Mass  rests  for  a  moment  on 
his  head  and  then  spreads  on  his  shoulders, 
reciting  the  prayer—"  Place  on  my  head, 
0  Lord,  the  helmet  of  salvation,"  &c. 

For  many  centuries  priests  celebrated 
with  bare  neck,  as  may  be  seen  from 
many  figures  in  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
and  from  the  Mosaic  at  San  Yitale  in 
Ravenna.  The  amice,  however,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  after  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  century.^  Originally,  as  Imiocent 
m.  expressly  testifies,  it  covered  the  head 
as  well  as  the  neck ;  and  to  this  day  Capu- 
chin and  Dominican  friars  wear  the  amice 
over  their  heads  till  they  reach  the  altar. 
It  also  was  not  at  first  concealed  by  the 
alb,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  it  was  often 
made  of  ^Ik  and  ornamented  with  figures. 
At  present  it  is  made  of  linen,  and  only 
adorned  with  a  cross,  which  the  priest 
kisses  before  putting  on  the  amice. 

MedisBval  writers  have  ffiven  very 
many  and  very  different  symboucid  mean- 
ings to  this  vestment.    The  prayer  already 

1  De  Miss,  ii  5.  He  adds  a  third  sense — 
viz.  consent  to  a  request — but  gives  no  clear 
instance  of  this  use. 

»  viii.  12. 

»  Avol.  i.  67. 

*  "It  was  introdaced  in  the  eighth.*' says 
Dr.  Rock ;  but  see  Hefele,  BeitrSgtxur  Kirchen^ 
gesehichUj  &c„  11. 
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quoted  from  the  Roman  Missal  speaks  of 
it  as  figuring  the  "  helmet  of  salvation," 
and  a  similar  nrayer  occurs  in  most  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Missals. 

AWAOV08TB8.    [See  Lbctob.1 
AOOOZOAIi  (literally,  '*  leading 


up  ").  A  name  given  to  things  tjrpical  of 
Christ  in  the  Old,  or  to  the  actions  of 
Christ  in  the  New,  Testament,  so  far  as 
they  signify  the  eternal  glorv  which  awaits 
the  elect.  The  anagogical  is  a  subdivision 
of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  sense.  (See 
St.  Thomas,  S.  i.  1, 10.) 

AWAVBOBA.  Greek  word  for  Offer- 
tory, in  the  Mass. 

AJTATRailA.  A  thing  devoted  or 
given  over  to  evil,  so  that  "  anathema  sit" 
means,  "  let  him  be  accursed."  St.  Paul 
at  the  end  of  1  Corinthians  pronounces 
this  anathema  on  all  who  do  not  love  our 
blessed  Saviour.  The  Church  has  used 
the  phrase  ''  anathema  sit "  from  the  ear- 
liest times  with  reference  to  those  whom 
she  excludes  from  her  communion  either 
because  of  moral  offences  or  because  they 
persist  in  heresy.  Thus  one  of  the 
earliest  coimcils — that  of  Elvira,  held  in 
306 — decrees  in  its  fifty-second  canon  that 
those  who  placed  libeUous  writings  in  the 
church  should  be  anathematised :  and  the 
First  General  Council  anathematised  those 
who  held  the  Arian  heresy.  General 
councils  since  then  have  usually  given 
solemnity  to  their  decrees  on  articles  of 
faith  b^  appending  an  Anathema. 

Neither  St.  Paul  nor  iJie  Church  of 
God  ever  wished  a  soul  to  be  damned. 
In  pronouncing  anathema  against  wilful 
heretics,  the  Church  does  but  declare  that 
they  are  excluded  from  her  communion, 
and  that  they  must,  if  they  continue  obsti- 
nate, perish  eternally. 

AWOBZi.  The  word  (oyyeXor,  a 
translation   of  l|K^|p)  means  messenger, 

and  is  applied  in  a  wide  sense  to  priests,' 
prophets,*  or  to  the  Messias'  as  sent  by 
Gog.  Specially,  however,  it  is  used  as  the 
name  of  spiritual  beings,  created  by  God 
but  superior  in  nature  to  man.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  superhuman  intelligences 
was  conjectured  even  by  heathens  such  as 
Plato ;  and  although  the  Sadducees  *  be- 
lieved "  neither  in  angel  or  spirit,"  angels 
are  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  allege  Scriptural  proofs  on  the  matter. 

»  Mai.  ii.  7.  »  Agg.  i.  18. 

5  Is.  xlii.  19.  There  are  difierent  views  held 
on  this  passage,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discnss  them. 


^  Acto,  zxiiL  8. 
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When  ihej  were  created,  Scripture  does 
not  distinctly  tell  us.  '*  The  mo^t  ancient 
Fathers,"  eays  Petayius,  "especially  the 
Greeks  and  such  Latins  as  are  used  to 
follow  the  Greeks,"  held  that  the  angels 
were  created  "  hefore  the  heavens  and  all 
material  things."  The  contrary  opinion, 
that  the  heavens  were  first  created  and 
the  angels  in  the  heavens,  is  that  of  St, 
Thomas,  and  has  heen  commonly  held  since 
lus  time  amon^  the  Latins.  The  Fourth 
Lateran  Coimcil  declares  that  GK>d  created 
angels  and  material  heings  "  at  the  same 
time  from  the  beginning."  But  the  coun- 
cil had  no  intention  of  deciding  this  ques- 
tion, which  still  remains  open,  as  has  ue^n 
pointed  out  by  St.  Thomas  himself,  by 
Vasquez,  Petavius  and  others. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  angels, 
many  early   Fathers  believed  that  they 
were  corporeal.    This  opinion  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  when  we  consider  such 
a  history  as  that  of  the  marriages  between 
the  "sons  of  God"  and  "the  daughters 
of  men,'  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Geneds.^    At  the  Seventh  General  Ck)un- 
cil,  the  Patriarch  Tarasius  argued  that 
angels   might   be  painted,  because  they 
were  '^  drcumscribed  (cVcid^  ntpiypamoi 
curtv)  and  had  appeared  to  many  m  the 
form  of  men ; "  nor  did  the  council  censure 
lus  words,  linnitinj]r  itself  to  a  simple  de- 
cidon  that  it  was  lawfid   to  represent 
angels  in  pictures.    However,  our  Lord's 
words'  unply,  that  angels  are  incapable  of 
marriage,  and  so  exclude  the  interpretation 
which  regards  the  "sons  of  God"  in 
Qenesis  vi.   as  a  synonym  for    angels. 
Hsny  of  the  Fathers  deny  that  angels  have 
bodies;  so   do  all    modem    theologians. 
The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  separates  an- 
gelic from  corporeal  natures,  and  Peta- 
▼i^  rightly  characterises   the  contrary 
opinion  as  "proximate  to  heresy."      At 
the  same  time,  angels  are  capable  of  as- 
suming bodies ;  to  which  they  are  for  the 
time  intimately  united  ;  which  they  move 
tod  which  they  use  to  represent  either  their 
own  invisible  nature  or  the  attributes  of 
God.  Passages  of  Scripture,  which  imply 
this,  will  re^ily  occur  to  the  reader. 

The  angels,  then,  are  purely  spiritual 
intell^ncee  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
wiperior  to  man,  who  is  composed  of  body 
wid  soul.    They  are  immortal,  since  death 

.  *  Bat  that  the  "sons  of  God*'  may  mean 
pwns  men  is  proved  by  Ps.  IxxiiL  15  (Ixxii.  in 
vnl£.\08ee]i.l,&c 

'The ysfMtr of  Matt  xxii.  80  exactly  cor- 

^^P«»d8  to  the  "took  to  themselves  wives  "  in 
^  Hebrew  of  Genesifl  vi  2. 
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consiBts  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
nor  could  they  be  destroyed,  except  by  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  Their  knowledge, 
unlike  that  of  man,  which  is  slowly  ac- 
quired by  means  of  the  senses,  depends 
upon  images  received  from  God  along 
with  the  nature  he  has  given  them.  They 
do  not  reason,  as  we  do,  for  the  keenness 
of  their  intellect  enables  them  to  see  by 
intuition  the  conclusions  which  are  in- 
volved in  principles.  Their  intelligence 
is  in  perpetual  exercise,  and  although  the 
future,  the  thoughts  of  the  human  soul, 
and  above  all  the  mysteries  of  grace,  are 
hidden  from  them,  except  so  far  as  God 
is  pleased  to  reveal  them,  still  they  can 
know  and  understand  many  things  which 
are  ludden  from  us.  They  can  move  from 
place  to  place  with  a  swiftness  impossible 
to  man.  FinaUy,  they  are  endowed  with 
free-will  and  are  able  to  communicate 
with  each  other.' 

To  a  nature  so  noble  God  added  sanc- 
tifying grace.  They  received  power  to 
know  God  as  revealed  by  &ith,  to  hope 
in  Him,  to  love  Him,  and  afterwards,  if 
they  were  worthy,  see  Him  £Eice  to  face. 
But,  during  the  time  of  their  probation, 
Lucifer  and  manv  other  angels  felL  It 
is  hard  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of 
their  sin,  but  we  may  quote  Petavius, 
who  places  it  in  ''a  desire  of  absolute 
dominion  over  created  things,  and  in 
hatred  of  subjection."  The  rebel  angels 
were  at  once  deprived  of  all  supernatural 
gifts  and  thrust  into  hell  without  hope  of 
pardon ;  the  angels  who  had  persevered 
were  at  once  rewarded  with  everlasting 
bliss.  The  very  greatness  and  perfection 
of  angelic  nature,  says  St.  Grep)ry  the 
Great,  made  their  sin  unpardonaole. 

Holy  writ  represents  the  number  of 
the  good  angels  as  exceedingly  great.^ 
They  are,  according  to  the  common  teach- 
ing of  theologians,  divided  into  three 
hierarchies,  each  of  which  includes  three 
orders.  The  first  triplet  consists  of  Sera- 
phim, Cherubim,  Thrones ;  the  second  of 
Dominations,  Principalities,  Powers;  the 
third  of  Virtues,  Archangels,  Angels. 
This  enumeration  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  Pseudo-Dionysius,  from  whom  it  was 
adopted  by  St.  Gregorv  the  Great,  and 
so  became  current  in  the  Church.  But 
it  is  founded  on  the  mention  of  seraphim 
and  cherubim  in  Isaias  and  Ezechiel ;  of 

I  The  text  contains  a  summary  of  the  teach- 
ing of  theologians.  It  is  contained  in  Scripture 
or  dedaced  from  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing St.  Thomas,  pt.  i 

9  Pin.  vU.  10. 
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angels  and  of  archanfrels  throughout 
Scripture ;  and  of  the  other  orders  in  St. 
Paul's  EnisUes  to  the  E^phesians  and  Oolos- 
sians.  The  meaning  of  St.  Paul  is  much 
disputed.  But  we  may  remark  that  very 
early  writers  divide  the  angels  into  orders, 
and  count  thrones,  dominations,  &c. 
among  them,^  though  it  is  well  to  re- 
memher  that  the  existence  of  these  par- 
ticular classes  of  angels  b  no  article  of 
faith. 

As  to  the  employment  of  the  angels, 
we  read  in  the  Enistle  to  the  Hebrews 
that  they  are  ''aU  ministering  spirits." 
They  serve  God  continually  in  heaven, 
and  they  also  defend  countries,  cities, 
churches,  &c.,  besides  offering  to  God  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  particularly,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fathers  and  ancient  litur- 
gies, those  which  ascend  to  heaven  during 
the  Mass.  Further,  each  man  has  fm 
angel  who  watches  over  him,  defends  him 
from  evil,  helps  him  in  prayer,  suggests 
good  thoughts,  and  at  last,  if  he  is  saved, 
presents  his  soul  to  God.^ 

The  Church,  on  her  part,  shows  to  the 
angels  that  veneration  or  inferior  honour 
which  is  their  due,  and,  knowing  from 
Christ's  words'  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  things  which  pass  on  earth,  she 
begs  their  prayers  and  their  kind  offices. 
It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  condemns  the 
BpfjaKfia,  or  religion  of  angels,  in  writing 
to  the  Oolossians,  but  every  scholar  is 
aware  that  he  is  warning  them  against  the 
Gnostic  error  which  regarded  angels  as 
the  creators  of  the  world ;  and  with  equal 
reason,  the  same  passage  might  be  alleged 
as  in  condemnation  of  humility.  It  k  true 
also  that,  when  St.  John  in  the  Apocal3rpse 
bowed  down  before  an  angel,  the  latter 
said,  "  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  also  am 
thy'iellow-servant.  .  . .  Adore  God."*  But 
if  Protestants  think  the  veneration  of 
angels  idolatrous,  or  at  least  unlawful, 
they  ought  not  to  suppose  the  holy 
Apostle  so  ignorant  as  to  offer  it — not  to 
s|^ak  of  his  shortly  after  repeatmg  the 
crime.  Rather,  surely,  the  angel  refused 
the  homage  out  of  respect  to  the  honour 
which  human  nature  nas  received  from 
the  Incarnation  and  to  the  apostolic  dig- 
nity ;  just  as  a  bishop  might  out  of  hu- 
miUty  decline  the  homage  of  one  whom, 
although  inferior  to  himself  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal rank,  he  venerated  for  his  great  virtue. 

>  See  Bp.  Lightfoot*8  note  on  Coloss.  i.  IC. 
»  Gen.  xlviii.  16 ;  Matt  xviii.  10. 
»  Luc  XV.  10. 

*  Apoc.  xix.  10 ;  xxii.  8.  Another  inter- 
pretation ia  ihto  given  b^-  PetsVius. 
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I  The  Catholic  may  answer  those  who  ac- 
cuse the  Church  of  idolatry  for  her  cultus 
of  angels,  as  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Cyril 
answered  long  ^go,  that  we  adore  God 
alone  with  latria  or  supreme  adoration, 
and  that  to  Him  alone  we  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

[See  Demons.] 
OF.  Since  the 
fifth  century  churches  were  dedicated, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  to  the  holy 
angels.  In  the  West,  there  was  a  famous 
apparition  of  St.  Michael  on  Mount  Gar- 
p^nus,  an  event  which  Baronius  places 
m  the  year  493,  and  this  apparition  K&ve 
occasion  to  the  feast  of  St.  Auchael  wich 
the  Roman  Church  keeps  on  September 
29,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  martyr- 
ologies  of  Jerome,  Bede,  and  others,  as 
the  Dedication  of  St.  Michael.  There 
was  another  apparition  of  the  same  arch- 
angel in  France  during  706.  "  It  is  this 
anparition,'*  says  Thomassin,  "  on  Mount 
Michael,  or  In  Periculo  Maris,  which  was 
once  so  celebrated  in  France,  and  of  which 
the  commemoration  is  still  observed  in 
some  dioceses.** 

In  the  East,  the  constitution  of  Manuel 
Oommenus  mentions  a  feast  of  the  ap- 
pwition  of  St.  Michael  on  September  6, 
and  of  the  angels  in  general  on  Novem- 
ber 8. 

The  feast  of  Angel  Guardians  was  in- 
stituted under  Paul  V.,  at  the  request  of 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor. 
(Thomassin,  "Traits  des  Festes.") 

AWOB&  OVABBXAm.  [See  Ak- 
GELB.] 

AWOBJfXOAXOi.  An  order  of  nuns, 
following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustme, 
founded  by  Luigia  di  Torelli,  Countess  of 
Guastalla,  about  1530.  She  had  been 
married  twice,  but  being  left  a  second 
time  a  widow  when  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  she  resolved  to  devote  the 
rest  of  her  life  and  her  large  fortune  to 
the  divine  service. 

She  founded  her  first  convent  at  Milan. 
Her  religious  took  the  name  of  Angelicals 
in  order  to  remind  themselves  whenever 
they  uttered  it  of  the  purity  of  the  an- 
gels. Every  nun  adopts  the  name  of 
'<  Angelica,"  prefixing  it  to  that  of  a 
patron  saint  and  her  family  name — e.ff, 
"Angelica  Maria  Anna  di  Gonzaga." 
I  Their  constitutions  were  drawn  up  by  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

AWOBXiVS.  By  this  name  is  de- 
noted the  Catholic  practice  of  honouring 
God  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  by 
reciting  three  Hail  Mary's,  together  with 
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sentencee  and  a  collect,  to  ezprese  the 
Christian's  rejoicing  trust  in  the  mystery 
of  tiie  Incarnation.  The  first  sentence 
begins  "  Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit 
Mariffi ;  **  whence  the  name  of  the  devo- 
tion. A  belly  called  the  Ans^elus  bell, 
rings  at  the  several  hours.  The  evening 
A^^lus  was  introduced  by  Pope  John 
XXTL  in  the  fourteenth  century;  that 
at  noon,  accordinp^  to  Mabillon,  arose  in 
France,  and  received  Papal  sanction  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

AVO&ICAV  CHUltOH.  The  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  and  Catholi- 
city into  England  is  treated  in  the  article 
CoKviRsioN  OF  Nations  —  Britons  — 
AireLO-SAXOVs. 

The  separation  of  England  from  the 
communion  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  institu- 
tion, retaining  the  old  titles  of  the  sees, 
the  Church  lands,  the  tithes,  and  portions 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  discipline,  were 
transactions  not  easily  or  suddenly  effec- 
ted. They  may  be  regarded  as  spread 
over  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  from 
1531,  when  Henry  VIII.  first  claimed  the 
title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  to 
1563,  when  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion  by  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
very  time  when  a  general  council  was 
sitting  at  Trent,  consummated  the  schism, 
and  launched  the  Anglican  Church  on  an 
independent  course. 

In  1530  the  bishops,  with  Archbishop 
Warham  at  their  head,  were  in  full  com- 
munion with  Borne;  clergy  and  laity 
alike  acknowledged  that  when  a  religious 
question  arose  the  ultimate  appeal  lay  to 
tne  chair  of  Peter ;  and  the  Christianity 
of  an  Englishman  was  the  same  as  that 
of  a  Frencnman  or  a  Spaniard.  But  there 
was  a  body  of  sectaries  scattered  through 
the  country,  the  Lollards,  fanatically  at- 
tached to  subversive  ideas,  assisted  by  the 
numerous  abuses  which  great  wealth  had 
brought  into  the  Church,  and  promising  a 
"pure Gospel^  to  their  followers,  like  the 
Cathari  of  the  middle  ages.  As  the  Van- 
dals found  allies  in  the  l)onatists,  so  any 
enemy  who  might  attack  Catholicism 
in  England  was  sure  of  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Lollards.  Wolsey  died 
in  1530;  and  Thomas  Cromwell  then 
gave  the  king  the  famous  advice  to  fol- 
K>w  the  example  of  Gustavus  Vasa — who 
luid  carried  througli  a  religious  revolution 
in  Sweden — and  by  a  breach  with  Home 
bring  the  clergy  into  a  condition  of  uncon- 
ditkmal  eubnuBsion  to  himself.    Two  ob- 
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jects  which  he  ardently  desired  might 
thus,  Henry  saw,  be  compassed^-one,  a 
divorce  from  his  wife ;  the  other,  the  re- 
plenishment of  his  treasury  from  the 
wealth  of  the  Church. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  1531,  when 
the  Attorney-General  fited  a  bill  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  as  having 
been  the  "  fautors  and  abettors  "  of  Wol- 
sey m  breaking  the  Act  of  Premunire. 
[See  Pbbmunirb,  Act  op.]  The  Convo- 
cation voted  a  large  grant  of  money  to 
the  king,  imagining  uiat  nothing  more 
was  required  of  them ;  but  Henry  re- 
fused to  receive  it  unless  words  were  in- 
serted in  the  preamble  to  the  grant, 
importing  that  he  was  the  "protec- 
tor and  only  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  and  clergy  of  England."  The 
consternation  of  the  clergy  was  great; 
they  debated  the  matter,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  go  to  the  utmost  verge  oi  law- 
ful compromise.  They  recognised  the 
king  as  the  "chief  protector,  the  only 
and  supreme  lord,  and,  as  far  a$  the 
law  of  Christ  wiU  ailow,  the  sunreme 
head,  of  the  English  Church  and  clergy. 
The  saving  clause  preserved  the  conces- 
sion from  being  heretical,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently perilous ;  for  the  king  might,  and 
in  fact  did,  employ  the  remaining  words 
for  his  own  purposes,  and  omit  the  saving 
clause. 

Archbishop  Warham  died  in  1532, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  Cranmer  as 
his  successor,  Henry  secured  a  pliant  in^ 
strument  in  the  prosecution  of  his  derigns 
against  the  Church.  The  Pope  consented 
to  the  appointment  and  expedited  the 
usual  bulls ;  under  the  authori^  of  these 
Cranmer  was  consecrated,  and  took  in 
public  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  having  previously  made  a 
private  protest  before  witnesses  that  his 
oath  should  not  prejudice  the  "  rights  of 
the  king,*'  nor  his  own  co-operation  with 
him  in  "  reforming  ^  the  Church  of  England. 
Events  now  moved  rapidly.  Cranmer  de- 
clared the  Mug  divorced  from  Catherine 
(1533),  and  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  (1534)  abolishing  all  appeals  to 
Rome,  making  the  "King  in  Chan- 
cery "  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  eccleri- 
I  astical  causes,  and  recognising  him  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  English  Church.  By 
a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy  a  new 
I  oath  was  imposed  on  the  bishops,  by 
I  which  they  were  required  to  recognise, 
I  without  any  saving  clause,  the  supremacy 
of  the  kin^,  and  to  abjure  that  of  the 
!  Pope.     All  the  influence  of  the  new 
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primate  was  employed  in  getting  the 
Diflhops  to  take  this  oath ;  stiU  it  remains 
matter  for  amazement  that  they  were 
found  so  pliable  as  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion,  to  do  so.  That  exception  was  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  for  the  crime 
of  refusing  to  the  king  his  title  of  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  after  a  time  beheaded  (1536). 
A  few  days  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  More 
suffered  ^th  for  the  same  offence. 

The  English  Church  was  now  in  a 
state  of  schism,  being  separated  from  the 
see  of  Peter,  through  union  with  which 
it  had  been  for  mne  hundred  years  in 
communion  with  the  Church  universal. 
But  no  other  change  was  made,  and  by 
the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  (1639) 
Henry  strove  to  repress  the  rising  tide  of 
heterodox  innovation.  In  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Protestant  party 
obtained  the  reins  of  power.  First  one 
Prayer  Book  (1649),  and  then  another 
(1662) — the  second  diverging  consider- 
ably more  from  Catholic  doctrme  than  the 
first — were  substituted  for  the  missal  and 
breviary.  In  these  changes,  Cranmer  and 
his  associates,  several  of  whom  were 
foreigners,  were  unceasingly  active.  The 
bishops  generally — such  is  usually  the  lot 
of  time-servers — ^foimd  that  if  they  were 
expected  to  give  up  Rome  in  the  last 
rdgn,  they  had  to  give  up  a  great  deal 
more  in  this,  even  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  Several,  as  Gardi- 
ner^ Tonstall,  Day,  Heath,  and  Veysey, 
resisted,  with  more  or  less  of  consistency, 
the  novelties  which  the  primate  and 
coimcil  were  continually  foisting  upon 
them,  and  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 
The  majority,  it  is  to  be  feared,  acquiesced 
in  all  the  miquities  and  follies  of  the 
reign,  even  in  that  monstrous  injunction 
of  the  council  (1662)  requiring  them  to 
remove  the  altars  from  all  parish  churches 
in  their  dioceses.  A  formulary  of  faith, 
in  forty-two  articles,  was  drawn  up  by 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  but  too  short  a  time 
before  the  death  of  Edwaid  to  allow  of 
its  beinff  either  embodied  in  a  statute  or 
assented  to  by  Convocation. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  all  the  religious 
changes  that  had beenmade  under  Edward 
VI.  were,  so  far  as  possible,  imdone,  and 
the  old  state  of  things  restored.  Cardinal 
Pole  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, tbe  authority  of  Rome  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  nation  reconciled  to  the 
Holy  See.  Everyone  knows  with  how 
great  severity  Maiy's  government  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Protestants,  Cranmerj 
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Ridleyi  Latimer  and  many  others  being 
burnt,  and  hundreds  forced  to  flee  for 
their  lives  into  foreign  countries. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
bishops,  and  the  higher  dergv  generally, 
were  staunch  Camolics.  Bat  it  was 
Elizabeth's  evident  interest  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ann  Boleyn — whose  marriage  with 
her  father  two  Popes  had  declar^  to  be 
null  and  void — to  renounce  the  authority 
of  Rome  and  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Protestant  party.  Counsellers  and 
ministers  of  great  ability  and  determina- 
tion were  soon  by  her  side,  ready  to  con- 
firm her  in  this  course,  and  to  point  out 
the  best  means  for  effecting  it.  Pole  was 
dead ;  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  held 
the  seals  as  chancellor ;  tney  were  imme- 
diately taken  frt)m  him,  and  given  to 
Nicholas  Bacon,  a  Protestant.  Elizabeth 
made  it  known  at  once  that  she  did  not 
believe  in  transub6tantiation,by  forbidding 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  elevate  the  host 
when  saying  Mass  before  her  in  her  private 
chapel.  S^ing  this.  Archbishop  Heath, 
upon  whom  the  office  fell,  as  Canterbury 
was  vacant,  refused  to  take  a  part  in  her 
coronation ;  Oglethorp,  of  Carlisle,  alone 
among  the  bishops,  was  found  sufficientiy 
complying.  Parliament  met  early  in 
1669,  and  in  the  course  of  the  session 
two  important  Acts,  those  of  Supremacy 
and  Uniformity,  were  passed.  In  the  first 
the  aueen  was  styled,  not  ''supreme 
head  *  of  the  Church,  but  ''supreme  gover- 
nor, as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal."  Practi- 
cally, these  words  had  the  effect  of  sever- 
ing England  from  the  Holy  See,  and 
throwing  her  into  schism,  just  as  effectu- 
ally as  the  earlier  form.  By  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  was  restored,  and  its  use 
made  compulsoiy,  some  slight  alterations 
being  introduced,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  acquiescence  less  difficult 
for  those  who  leaned  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine.* 

The  English  laity,  as  represented  by 
Parliament,  had  now  adopted  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  it  remained  to  see  what 
the  bishops  and  clergy  would  do.  The 
bishops,  all  but  one,  stood  firm.  Only 
Kitchen,  of  Llandaff,  could  be  induce<l 

1  The  words  of  admiDistration  in  the  book 
of  1649  ("The  body  of  Jeeua  Christ,"  &c.), 
which  have  a  Catholic  sound,  were  now  pre- 
fixed to  the  Zwinglian  form  of  administration 
(*'  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance,''  &c.), 
employed  in  the  book  of  1552 ;  and  so  the 
words  have  remained  «Yer  since. 
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to  take  the  oath  imposed  bj  the  new  Act 
of  Supremacy.  Had  the  inferior  clergy 
shown  a  similar  spirit,  it  is  possible  that 
the  plans  of  the  Court  would  have  failed; 
for  It  was  notorious  that  the  elections 
had  been  groselj  tampered  with  by 
the  agents  of  the  Goyemment,  and  that 
Ihe  general  feeling  in  the  country  was 
far  less  fayourMile  to  Protestantism 
than  the  easy  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  appeared  to  indicate.  But 
idthough  a  large  number,  perhaps  about 
half,  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  archdeacons, 
and  heads  of  coU^es  at  the  universities, 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Inshops,  and  re- 
fused the  oath,  yet  the  other  half,  driven 
on  bj  interest,  fear,  or  conviction,  to  un- 
say those  pledges  of  fidelity  to  Home 
which  they  had  solemnly  given,  with 
the  mouth  if  not  with  the  heart,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  consented  to  abjure  the 
Pope,  and  adopt  the  Erastian  principle 
that  the  sovereign  of  a  country  should 
have  the  supreme  control  of  its  religion. 
This  being  so,  the  Government  feared 
not  to  eject  the  recusants  at  once,  for 
they  knew  that  among  the  men  of  uni- 
versity training  whose  Protestant  senti- 
ments had  made  them  exiles  under  Mary, 
Uiey  would  find  numbers  more  or  less 
qualified  in  point  of  character  and  learn- 
ing to  take  iaie  vacant  posts,  and  eager  to 
obey  the  Government  in  all  things. 

J3ut  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  work- 
ing head  for  the  new  Church,  and  after 
some  time  Matthew  Parker  was  pitched 
upon,  and  consecrated  archbisnop  of 
Canterbury,  at  Lambeth^  according  to 
the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI.,  in  December 
1659.  [AxeiacAir  Orders.]  Parker  had 
been  a  Catholic  priest,  and  the  head  of  a 
college  at  Camoridge:  nevertheless,  in 
violation  of  his  canonical  obUgations,  he 
had  married  a  wife ;  and  the  irregularity 
thus  incurred  obliged  him  to  remain  in 
hiding  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  All  the 
bishcms  who  refused  the  oath  were  de- 
posed. Three  of  their  number  (the  bishops 
of  St.  Asaph,  Chester,  and  Worces- 
ter) escaped  to  the  Continent ;  the  first- 
named,  Thomas  Goldwell,  took  part  in 
the  later  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
Men  were  soon  found  to  accept  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  vacant  sees,  with  all  the 
conditions  attached  to  them  by  the  State. 
llins  Grindal  was  made  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  Cox,  of  Ely ;  Cheney  (who,  Cam- 
den tells  us,  had  been  a  warm  friend  and 
admirer  of  Luther),  of  Gloucester ;  and 
Jewell,  of  Salisbury.  With  equal  ease 
the  vacancies  in  thie  ranks  of  the  higher 
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clergy  and  the  authorities  at  the  univer- 
sities were  filled  up. 

To  consummate  the  severance  of  the 
new  Church  from  Catholic  Christendom, 
it  was  still  necessary  to  provide  it  with  a 
distinct  symbol.  This  was  done  in  the 
Convocation  of  1662,  which  unanimously 
adopted,  on  Parker's  suggestion,  the  re- 
vised Articles  of  Edward  VI.  From 
forty-two  they  were  reduced  to  thirty- 
nine,  but  the  omitted  articles  referred  to 
points  of  minor  importance.  Substanti- 
ally the  Creed  then  adopted,  and  ever 
since  adhered  to  by  the  Anglican  Church, 
represents  the  opinions  of  Cranmer  and 
Peter  Martyr.  A  useful  note  in  Lingard's 
History  of  England  (voL  vi.,  note  oo) 
analyses  the  divergences  of  the  religious 
system  put  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  from  Catholic  belief.  Li  few 
words  it  may  be  stated  that,  while  the 
Articles  adhere  to  the  ancient  doctrine 
on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Kedemption  of  man,  they  broach  novel 
views  on  justification  (the  Lutheran  tenet 
of  justification  "by  faith  only"  being 
distinctly  adopted),  on  Purgatory  Twhich 
they  deny),  and  on  the  Sacraments  (which 
they  reduce  from  seven  to  two).  They 
also  declare  that  general  councils  may  not 
be  summoned  except  by  the  command- 
ment and  will  of  princes  (Article  21)  ; 
that  they  may  err  even  on  matters  of 
faith  (Und.)  j  that  all  the  patriarchates, 
both  East  and  West,  have  erred  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  (Article  19) ;  that  the  English 
sovereign  (though  he  or  she  must  not 
meddle  with  "the  ministering  of  God*s 
word  or  of  the  sacraments'*)  luts  supreme 
authority  over  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  in  all  Church  causes  within  his  or 
her  dominions  (Article  87) ;  and  that 
the  Pope  has  no  jurisdiction  in  England 
iibid.) 

The  necessity  of  finding  a  firm  sup- 

SDrt  in  the  government  against  the  Catho- 
c  party,  which  was  stDl  strong  down  to 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  seems  to  have 
driven  the  Anglican  l^iders  into  the 
excessive  Erastianism  exhibited  by  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  This,  while  it  gave 
them  strength  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment, alienated  from  them  large  numbers 
of  the  more  conscientious  and  consistent 
Protestants;  and  more  than  any  other 
single  cause  has  contributed  to  that 
progressive  attenuation  of  the  national 
Church  by  secessions,  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  has  left  her  with  little  more 
than  half  the  English  people  within  her 
pale.     For  an  account  of  the  procedure  of 
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the  Holy  See  with  reference  to  Elizabeth, 
see  Dbpositioit,  Bull  op. 

AWO&IOAW  omBSRS.  The  valid- 
ity of  Anglican  orders  is  a  subject  of 
controversy  or  not,  according  to  the  view 
taken  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  ordinsi- 
tion.  The  late  ArchUshop  Whately  (see 
his  treatise  on  the  "  Kingaom  of  Christ," 
passim)  held  (1)  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  consisted  of  many  separate  com- 
munions having  nothing  necessarily  in 
common  but  the  profession  of  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Kedeemer  of  mankind ; 
(2)  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  "not  of 
this  world,*'  i.e,  not  intended  to  be  sus- 
tained by  temporal  coercion,  as  earthly 
kingdoms  are;  (3)  that  every  Christian 
Church  or  sect,  while  repudiating  all 
coercive  means  either  for  or  against  itself, 
had  the  right  to  organise  itself  and 
manage  its  internal  affairs;  (4)  that  a 
necessary  part  of  such  orgamsation  was 
the  appointment  of  office-bearers  and 
ministers.  Considered  thus,  Anglican 
orders  are  undoubtedly  "valid;"  for  no 
one  doubts  that  the  Anglican  Church  has 
a  separate  corporate  existence,  and  laws 
and  a  government  of  its  own,  nor  that  its 
clergy  are  regularly  appointed  in  con- 
fomuty  to  those  laws.  Nor  would  any 
one  holding  this  view  justly  object  to  the 
ordination  of  Anglican  clergymen,  who 
have  submitted  to  the  Roman  Church 
and  deare  to  become  priests;  for  he 
would  admit  that  his  view  of  ordination 
and  that  held  in  the  Catholic  Church 
were  totally  distinct  things,  so  that  to 
treat  an  Anglican  cleryman  as  if  he  had 
not  been  previously  ordained  would 
merely  imply  a  radical  difference  of  con- 
ception as  to  the  nature  of  ordination, 
and  convey  no  slur  on  the  rites  or 
formalities  by  which  his  admission  as  an 
office-beajrer  m  the  Anglican  Church  had 
been  prefaced. 

But  it  is  weU  known  that  there  is  a 
laige  and  increasing  section  of  Anglicans, 
who  hold  much  the  same  theory  as  to  the 
nature  and  effects  of  ordination  that 
Catholics  do — viz.  that  in  virtue  of 
authority  derived  in  an  unbroken  chain 
from  the  Apostles  [Apostolical  Suc- 
CBSsioir]  the  bishop  who  ordains  a  priest 
confers  on  him  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  by 
celebrating  the  Eucharist,  and  of  absolv- 
ing penitents  from  their  sins.  If  Anglican 
ordination  really  conferred  these  powers, 
the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  used  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  and  of  the  manner  in 
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which  they  are  used  now,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  perplexing  sub- 
jects of  thought  on  which  a  Catholic 
could  enter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Anglican  party  referred  to  have  no  choice 
but  to  claim  for  their  ordinations  nothing 
less  than  the  potency  above  described, 
for  they  hold,  as  we  do,  that  a  priest  in 
the  Catholic  Church  lb  either  all  this,  or 
he  is — nothing.  Hence  an  earnest  and 
searching  controversy  has  arisen  of  late 
years,  with  the  view  of  sifting  and  testing 
the  validity  of  those  orders  of  which  the 
consecration  of  Parker  by  Barlow  in  1669 
was* the  fountain  head. 

The  subject  is  encumbered  with  in- 
numerable details,  and  we  have  only  space 
for  a  few  important  propositions  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

1.  The  Roman  Church,  though  it  has 
never  pronounced  a  formal  decision  on 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  has  in 
practice  treated  them  as  invalid,  since 
Anglican  clergymen  have  to  go  through 
all  the  usual  stages  before  being  admitted 
to  the  priesthood,  as  though  they  were 
simple  laymen. 

2.  No  record  of  the  consecration  of 
Barlow  (who  consecrated  Parker)  is  in 
existence,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  ever  consecrated  at  all. 

3.  The  ordinal  used  at  Parker's  con- 
secration— that  of  Edward  VI. — shows  a 
manifest  intention  of  not  making  a  Catholic  ^ 
bishop,  as  then  and  now  understood,  but 
of  appointing  a  sort  of  overseer,  who, 
deriving  his  power  from  the  sovereign, 
should  administer  discipline,  teach,  and 
preach. 

4.  Similarly,  the  Anglican  ordinal  for 
making  priests,  at  any  rate  down  to  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  bore  on  its  face  the 
intention,  not  to  make  sacrificing  priests, 
but  "  a  Gospel  ministry." 

6.  Even  if  their  orders  were  valid, 
Anglicans  would  not  any  the  more  belong 
to  the  true  Church.  "Catholics  believe 
their  orders  are  valid,  because  they  are 
members  of  the  true  Church,  and  Angli- 
cans believe  they  belong  to  the  true 
Church,  because  their  orders  are  var 
lid.'  *  (Canon  Estcourfs  "Question  of 
Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,"  1873; 
F.  Hutton's  "The  Anglican  Minis- 
try,"  1879,  a  luminous  and  able  trea- 
tise.) 

AinaiAliB,  liOWm.  The  doctrine 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  nature  of  the  brutes, 
stands  midway  between  the  extreme  doc- 

^  Cardinal  Newman's  E$$ay$  Crit,  and  Hiit, 
(1877),  vol.  K.  p.  87. 
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trine,  held  in  ancient  and  reTived  in  modern 
timea,  that  the  brutes  have  rational  souls, 
and  the  eouallj  extreme  doctrine  of 
Deaeartea,  that  they  are  mere  machines. 
St.  Thomas  admits  that  the  brutes  have 
souls,  by  which  they  live  and  feel,  and 
know  and  desire  the  particular  oDJects 
which  are  presented  to  them.  They  can 
store  up  past  impressions  in  their  memory ; 
thej  can  recall  absent  images  by  imagina- 
tion. Further  they  cannot  go.  They 
are  incapable  of  forming  abstract  ideas, 
and  they  have  no  free  wilL  "In  the 
works  of  brutes,"  St.  Thomas  says,  "  we 
see  certain  instances  of  sagacity^  inasmuch 
aa  the  brutes  have  a  natural  inclination 
to  nroceed  with  the  most  perfect  order, 
ana,  indeed,  their  actions  are  ordered  with 
supreme  skiU.**  He  explains  that  this 
skill  comes  from  God,  the  supreme  arti- 
ficer, and  he  continues,  **  On  tnis  account 
certain  animals  are  called  prudent  and 
sagacious,  although  they  themselves  have 
no  reason  or  free  will,  as  is  clear  from  the 
&ct,  that  all  animals  of  one  species  go  to 
work  in  the  same  way.*'  * 

From  this  it  follows,  as  will  be  plain 
to  anyone  who  has  learned  the  elements 
of  the  Thomist  philosophv,  that  all  the 
operations  of  the  nrute  soul  are  performed 
through  ^e  bodily  organs.  The  imagina- 
tion and  the  memory  are  sensitive  powers, 
DO  leas  than  sight  and  hearing:  it  is  only 
the  intellect  and  the  will  which  deal  with 
immaterial  ideas,  and  which  act  without 
materia]  organs ;  and  intellect  and  will 
are  wanting  in  brutes.  From  the  opera- 
tions of  the  soul  in  brutes  St.  Thomas 
infers  its  nature,  in  accordance  with  the 
phfloeophic  maxim  "essence  and  operation 
correepond  to  each  other.'' ^  As  their 
aouls  operate  through  matter,  so  they 
spring  trom  matter  and  perish  with  it. 
They  are  not  created  by  God,  but  are 
derived  with  their  bodies  from  their 
parents  by  natural  generation.'  With- 
out matter,  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
operation,  and  therefore  of  existence,  for 
nothing  can  exist  unless  it  acts  in  some 
way  or  other.  Hence,  their  soul  is  ex- 
tinguished with  the  dissolution  of  the 
bodjv* 

These  philosophical  principles  deter- 
mine the  moraliQr  which  regulates  the 
oondnct  of  man  to  the  brutes.  As  the 
k>wer  animals  have  no  duties,  since  they 
are  destitute  of  free  will,  without  which 

>  Sum,  i.  2,  13,  2. 
»  Jbid.  I  75,  8. 
•  /KdLi.  118,  1. 
4  Ibid.  I  75,  8. 
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the  performance  of  duty  is  impossible,  so 
they  have  no  rights,  for  right  and  duty 
are  correlative  terms.     The  brutes  are 
made  for  man,  who  has  the  same  right 
over  them  which  he  has  over  plants  or 
stones.  He  may,  according  to  the  express 
permission  of  God,  given  to  Noe,  Idll 
them  for  his  food,  and  if  it  is  lawful  to 
destroy  them  for  food,  and  this  without 
strict  necessity,  it  must  also  be  lawful  to 
put  them  to  death,  or  to  inflict  pain  on 
them,  for  any  good  or  reasoname  end, 
such  as  the  promotion  of  man's  know- 
ledge, health,  &c.,  or  even  for  the  pur- 
poses of  recreation.     But  a  limitation 
must  be  introduced  here.     It  is  never 
lawful  for  a  man  to  take  pleasure  directly 
in  the  pain  given  to  brutes,  because,  in 
doing  so,  man  degrades  and  bnitdiaea 
his  own  nature.     Hence  the  touching 
rules  in  the  Old  Testament  which  pre- 
scribe mercy  on  man's  part  to  the  beasts. 
Moreover,  we  are  bound  for  our  own 
sakes  not  to  inflict  long  and  keen  sufl^ring 
on  the  brutes,  except  some  considerable 
good  results.    If  we  accustom  ourselves 
to  see  animals  tortured,  we  are  apt  to 
become  callous  even  to  human  sufieringB, 
and  we  do  wrong  in  exposing  ourselves  to 
such  a  danger,  unless  on  the  weights 
grounds  of  a  higher  benevolence.     "A 
man,"  says  Billuart,  "  who  puts  brutes  to 
death  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  delights  in 
their  torments,  sins  venially,  by  abusing 
his  power  as  master  and  lord.    For  by 
such  cruelty  a  man  accustoms  himself  to 
be  cruel  to  his  fellow-men ;  whence  we 
read  in  Prov.  xii.  '  the  just  man  knoweth 
[t.tf.  considers  and  regards]  the  souls  of 
nis  beasts,  but  the  heart  of  the  wicked  is 
cruel.'"* 

AMWATBS  (AnnaUB)  or  VIMT 
FmviTS.  According  to  the  definition 
of  Ferraris,  **  Annates  are  a  certain  por* 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices 
which  ought,  according  to  the  canons  and 
special  agreements,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Curia.^*  The  nor* 
tion  due  in  the  case  of  inferior  benences 
seems  to  have  been,  before  the  Council  of 
Constance,  one  half  of  the  gross  revenues  of 
the  first  year,  and  in  the  case  of  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  a  sum  regulated  according  to 

1  Billuart,  De  Justit.  Diss.  x.  a.  1.  For  the 
spirit  of  the  O.  T.  on  this  matter,  aee  Exod.  xx. 
10,  xxiii.  12,  where  the  beai»t«,  like  men,  have  a 
day  of  rest  provided  for  them  ;  Dent.  xxv.  4, 
*'  thon  .shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  thy  com  ;  '*  xxii.  6,  where  the  Jews  are  for- 
bidden to  take  the  bird  with  the  brood  on 
which  she  U  sitting. 
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"  the  ancient  taxation."  At  that  coundl 
a  decree  was  passed  after  much  discussion, 
of  which  the  general  efTect  was  to  allow 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  first  year's  in- 
come of  all  dignities  and  benefices  in  his 
gift.  The  Council  of  Basle  complained  of 
the  burden  of  the  "  annates,"  yet  when  it 
was  a  question  of  maintaining  the  anti- 
pope  Felix,  whom  they  had  set  up,  they 
imposed  a  still  heavier  burden,  in  the 
shape  of  "first  fruits,"  on  the  nations 
adhering  to  them. 

The  annates  were  finally  transferred 
from  the  Pope  to  the  King  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1&$4.  They  are  stiU  payable  to 
the  sovereign  in  the  case  of  Anglican 
bishoprics  and  Crown  livings. 

Owing  to  the  revolutions  which  within 
the  last  ninety  years  have  so  completely 
altered  the  face  of  Europe,  annates  form, 
at  the  present  day,  a  scarcelv  appreciable 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  tne  Holy  See. 
Their  place  is  supplied  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly by  the  voluntary  contributions 
usually  called  "  Peter's  Pence  "  [see  that 
article]. 

Zahlwein remarks: — "  Annates  (1)  are 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  Pope,  the  Car- 
dinals, and  other  officials.  (2)  They  are 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
legates  and  apostolic  nuncios,  whom  the 
Popes  find  it  necessary  to  send  to  various 
nations  and  the  Courts  of  princes.  (3)  By 
means  of  these  annates,  aid  is  extended  to 
bishops  who  have  been  expelled  from  their 
sees,  and  to  princes  unjustly  dislodged 
from  their  thrones."  It  was  probably  by 
means  of  this  fund  that  the  Popes  were 
enabled  to  extend  a  generous  hospitality 
for  many  years  to  the  son  and  grandson 
of  our  James  II. 

AMMTVMRUhMT.  An  "  anniver- 
sary "  is  defined  as  "  that  which  is  done 
for  a  deceased  person  on  the  expiration  of 
a  year  from  tne  dav  of  deatn,"  and  is 
eepedallv  understood  of  the  celebration 
of  Mass  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  When 
a  testator  directs  that  such  an  anniver- 
sary shall  be  celebrated,  without  specify- 
ing whether  once  or  oftener,  the  canon 
law  interprets  his  intention  as  being  that 
the  foundation  shall  be  in  perpetuum.  If 
the  anniversary  falls  on  a  greater  double, 
the  Mass  of  Eiequiem  may  be  said ;  if  on 
a  double  of  the  second  class,  it  must 
be  anticipated  or  postponed.  (Ferraris,  I 
Anniverearium,) 

AWWOZATZOV  OF  TBB 
BliBSSBB  ▼ZBOZV  (Annuntiatio, 
€ifayyt\iafi6s,  x°P*^*<'^f<^^)'  The  word 
aignifiee   "declaration^''    or   "announce- 


ANNUNCIATIO^ 

ment "—»:«.  of  the  fact  that  (>od  the  Son 
was  to  be  bom  of  Mary — ^but  at  the  very- 
moment  in  which  the  fact  was  announced, 
it  actually  took  place ;  so  that,  in  comme- 
morating the  "  Annunciation,"  we  really 
commemorate  the  Incarnation  of  Qod  the 
Word. 

St.  Luke   tells  us,   that  the  Angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  by  God  to  Nazareth, 
where  he  saluted  IVutry  with  the  words, 
"Hail,  full  of  grace.**     The  Evangelist 
speaks  of  Mary  as  "  espoused  **  to  Joseph, 
and  Calmet,  on  this  ^nnd,  thinks  that 
she  was  still  unmarried.    But  the  great 
majority  of  Catholic  writers  believe  that 
the  word  "  espoused  "  must  not  be  pressed ; 
that  Mary,  when  the   angel  came,  was 
already  St.  Joseph's  wife,  and  was  living 
in  his  house.     St.  Ambrose,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Luke,  lib.  ii.,  remarks  that 
the  salutation,  "  Hail,  full  of  grace,"  wae 
unknown  before.    "It  was  reserved  for 
Mary  alone.     For  rightly  is  she  called 
full  of  grace,  who  alone  obtained  a  grace 
merited  by  none,  save  only  her,  that  she 
should  be  filled  with  the  Author  of  Grace.'* 
At  first,  Mary  was  disturbed  by  the  salu- 
tation, and  even  when  told  that  she  waa 
to  be  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  she  Mplied, 
"  How  shall  this  be,  since  I  know  not 
man  P  "    Catholic  divines  point  out  that 
she  did  not,  like  Zacharias,  show  want  of 
faith.    She  accepted  the  fact,  and  only 
incjuired  about  the  manner  of  its  accom- 
plishment.     According  to  the  common 
explanation,  she  had  made  a  vow  of  vir- 
ginity, which  she  was  anxious  to  keep, 
thougji,  as   St.  Bernard  says,  she  waa 
willing  to  surrender  it  at  God*s  bidding. 
The  angel  told  her  the  child  was  to  be 
conceived  by  the  operation  of  the  Holv 
Ghost.     Mary  herself  was  to  supply  all 
which  an  oridinary  mother  supplies  for 
the  formation  of  her  child*s  body,  so  that 
Mary  is  truly  the  Mother  of  God.    The 
rest  was  done  by  the  operation  of  the 
Trinity,  though  it  is  attributed  speciallv 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  it  was  a  work 
of  grace  and  love — ^race  and  love  being 
particularly  appropriated    to    the    Holy 
Ghost.    This  mystery  was  accomplished 
when  the  Blessed  Virgin  said,  "Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  imto 
me  according  to  thy  word."    Then  God 
the    Son  was   hypostatically  united    to 
human  nature. 

The  Annunciation,  as  a  feast,  belongs 
both  to  Christ  and  to  his  Blessed  Mother ; 
but  Suarez  says,  that,  as  the  gift  of  Christ 
to  man  was  not  perfectly  accomplished 
till  the  moment  of  his  birth,  therefore 
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the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  is  to  be 
regarded  chiefly  as  a  feast  of  Mary,  that 
of  Christmas  as  a  feast  of  Christ.  The 
feast  of  the  Annunciation  is  celebrated  on 
March  25.  Some  authors — e,g,  Thomassin 
and  Tillemont — think  that  this  date  was 
chosen  simply  because  it  b  nine  months 
before  Christmas ;  nine  months  being  the 
usual  period  which  elapses  between  con- 
ception and  birth.  Benedict  XIV.,  on  the 
other  hfuidy  contends  that  the  26th  of 
March  was  known  by  ancient  tradition  to 
have  been  the  actual  day.  Certainly, 
St.  Auf^tine,  in  the  fourth  book  of  ms 
work  on  the  Trinity,  cap.  v.,  speaks  of  an 
ancient  tradition  to  that  effect,  while  the 
same  day  is  marked  for  the  Annunciation 
in  the  Greek  Menologies  and  Menssa,  in 
the  Calendars  and  Aiartyrologies  of  the 
Copts,  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sacramentarv  of  St.  Gregory,  and 
generally  in  the  Missals,  &c.,  of  the  West. 
It  is  true  that  a  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the 
seventh  century,  ordered  the  feast  to  be 
kept  on  January  18,  but  the  object  of  the 
council  was,  not  to  fix  the  true  date,  but 
to  provide  against  the  inconvenience  of 
celebrating  the  Annunciation  in  Lent. 

\Ve  do  not  find  any  certain  and  express 
mention  of  the  feast  in  early  writers, 
though  Martene  rightly  infers  from  St. 
Augustine's  words,  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  custom  of  celebrating  it  is  very 
ancient.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (692),  in  an  ancient 
Martyrology  falselv  attributed  to  St. 
Jerome,  and  in  homilies  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  Thaumatuigus,  and 
which  may  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  Bolland^ts  even  argue 
from  the  general  diflusion  of  the  feast, 
that  it  may  haye  been  of  Apostolic  insti- 
tution. 

AVOiK(BA».    [See  Abian.] 
[See  Antlphon.] 
IOarr,8T.,OSDSKOF.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  there  is  no  such  Order. 
For  although,  as  we  have  seen  [Abbot], 
Anthony  was  the  patriarch  of  the  mon- 
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tality  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  In  1040 
Jocelyn,  a  nilgrim,  had  brought  relics 
of  St.  Antnony  to  the  church  of  St. 
Didier  la  Mothe,  near  Vienne.  Praying 
before  these  relics  in  1096,  Gaston,  his 
son  being  then  dangerously  ill,  vowed  to 
give  his  goods  to  found  a  hospital  if  lus 
son  got  well.  The  son  recovered,  and 
eagerly  joined  his  father  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  vow.  They  took  the  monastic 
habit,  and  established  a  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  persons  ill  of  St.  Anthony's 
fire.  The  order  flourished  greatly.  Bene- 
dict Vm.  in  1297  ordained  that  the 
Antonines  should  live  as  canons-regular 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Austin.  The  order 
subsisted  till  the  Kevolution,  at  which 
time  there  were  sixtv-six  Antonines  in 
France  ;  of  this  number  only  three  be- 
came assettnentSs ;  the  rest  preferred  per- 
secution, exile,  and  death. 

AITTBSOPOMOBVHZTBB.  An  in- 
significant sect  of  the  fourth  century, 
cfdled  also  Audians,  after  their  founder 
Audiu8,  a  native  of  Mesopotamia.  Ground- 
ing their  heresy  on  many  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  they 
maintamed  that  God  had  a  human  cdiape. 
They  died  out  before  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  When  Cassian,  towards  the  year 
400,  travelled  among  the  monks  of  Egypt, 
he  found  that  anthropomorphism,  though 
with  a  complete  absence  of  heretical  in- 
tention or  perversity,  was  rife  among 
them  J  but  whether  they  inherited  the 
tenet  from  the  Audians,  or  derived  it  from 
some  other  source,  is  uncertcdn. 

AVTZCHIIZ8T.  A  word  which,  so 
far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned, 
only  occurs  in  St.  John  s  Epistles.  In 
itself  it  might  mean — **  like  Christ,"  or 
''instead  of  Chi-ist,'  as  dvriOfos  signifies 
Godlike,  or  avOvnaroi  pro-consul,  but  the 
Antichrist  of  St.  John  is  Christ's  adversary. 
"  Ye  have  heard,*'he  says,"  that  Antichiist  * 
is  coining,  and  now  there  have  been  many 
Antichrists.  .  .  .  This  is  the  Antichrist 
who  denies  the  Father  and  the  Son.'*  In 
the  fourth  chapter  he  makes  the  cliarac- 
teristic  of  Antichrist  (to  tov  dpTixpifrrov) 
consist  in  not  confessing  Jesus;  '^  and  more 
fully  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  Second 
Epistle,  he  places  the  guUt  of  Antichrist 

1  1  Ep.  ii.  18.  The  readuig  o*  ir.  "that  the 
Antichrist  comes,"  is  that  of  the  received  text, 
but  Lachmann,  Tischcudorf,  and  Tregelles  omit 
the  article. 

'  "Ever}'  spirit  which  does  not  confess 
Jesos."  So  the  Greek,  according  to  the  editions 
just  quoted.  The  Vulgate  has  ''every  spirit 
which  dissolves  Jesu^." 
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in  his  denial  that  Ohrist  has ''  come  in  the 
flesh/'  Thus  St.  John  identifies  the  Anti- 
chiistian  spirit  with  the  Docetic  heresTi 
though  he  seems  also  to  allude  to  a  single 
person  who  is  to  come  in  the  last  days. 
St.  Paul,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  is  more  explicit.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  use  the  wokI  "Antichrist," 
but  he  speaks  of  a  person  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  the  "  man  of  sin,"  "  the  son  of 
perdition  who  opposeth  and  raiseth  him- 
self oyer  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  an 
object  of  awe,  so  as  to  sit  in  the  temple  of 
God,  exhibiting  himself  as  God."  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  a  power  which  hinders  his 
manifestation.  The  Thessalonians  looked 
on  the  "day  of  the  Lord"  as  already 
imminent.  Not  so,  St.  Paul  replies ;  three 
things  must  happen  first — an  apostasy  or 
defection  must  occur;  the  hindrance  to 
the  manifestation  of  Antichrist  must  be 
removed,  and  then  Antichrist  himself  re- 
vealed. This  "man  of  sin"  is  usually 
called  "  Antichrist,"  and  to  this  termino- 
logy we  shall  conform  during  the  rest  of 
the  article. 

As  to  this  Antichrist,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  certain  and  what 
is  doubtful. 

It  is  the  constant  belief  of  the  whole 
Church,  witnessed  by  Father  after  Father 
from  Irenaeus  downwards,  that  before  our 
Lord  comes  again,  a  great  power  will 
arise  which  will  persecute  the  Church, 
and  lead  many  mto  apostacy.  All  that 
is  "  lawless,"  all  that  oppose  "  lawful  au- 
thority "  in  Church  or  State,  partake  so 
far  of  his  spirit,  who  is  called,  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostie,  the  "  lawless  one  " 
by  pre-eminence.  But  this  must  not  lead 
us  to  treat  Antichrist  as  a  mere  personifi- 
cation of  evil,  or  to  forget  the  universal 
belief  of  Fathers  and  theologians  that  he 
is  a  real  and  individual  being  who  b  to 
appear  before  the  end  of  the  world. 

So  much  for  what  is  certain.  When 
we  come  to  details,  the  Fathers,  Bossuet 
says,  "  do  but  grope  in  the  dark,  a  sure 
mark  that  tradition  had  left  nothing  de- 
cisive on  the  subject."  All,  or  nearly  all, 
are  agreed  in  considering  that  the  "  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  already  worked  "  in  Nero, 
that  the  power  which  hindered  the  ap- 
pearance of  Antichrist  was  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  that  he  was  to  appear  as  the 
Messias  of  the  Jews,  and  to  possess  himself 
of  their  temple.  Further,  from  very  early 
times,  St.  Paul's  "  man  of  sin  "  was  iden-  I 
titied  with  one  of  the  two  Apocalyptic 
beasts,  in  Apoc.^  xiii.,  and  with  the  I 
Jittie  horn,  in  l>ai}iel  vii.,  which  roots  out  I 
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the  other  ten  horns,  or  kings,  speaks 
blasphemies  and  destroys  the  saints.  A 
time  was  expected  when  the  Roman  power 
would  be  divided  into  ten  kingdoms.  Anti- 
christ was  to  destroy  three  of  these,  to 
subdue  the  rest,  till,  after  a  reign  of  three 
and  a  half  years,  he,  in  turn,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Christ.  It  was  also  commonlj 
held  that  Antichrist  was  to  be  a  Jew,  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  because  that  tribe  is 
described  as  a  serpent  by  the  dying  Jacob,^ 
and  is  omitted  nrom  the  list  of  tribes  in 
the  Apocalypse.'  Many  other  features  in 
the  picture  mi^ht  be  given.  Some  re- 
garded Antichrist  as  generated  by  Satan ; 
others,  as  actually  Satan  incarnate.  The 
Arian  persecution  in  Africa,  the  domina- 
tion of  Islam,  were  looked  upon  as  likely 
to  usher  in  the  reim*of  Antichrist.  Among 
other  curious  behefs  we  may  mention  that 
of  some  among  the  Brines,  who  sup- 
posed that  as  Lucifer  h^  come  from  the 
nighest  order  of  angels,  so  Antichrist 
would  spring  from  the  most  perfect  Order, 
viz.  the  Franciscan.  In  contrast  witii 
these  aberrations  of  fancy,  St.  Augustine 
in  the  West,  and  St  John  Damascene  in 
the  East,  m-eserve  a  marked  moderaticm 
of  tone  in  oiscussing  this  subject. 

At  the  Protestant  Reformation,  an  en- 
tirely new  view  appeared  on  the  field. 
Even  heretics  had  not  ventured  to  assert 
that  St.  Paul,  in  the  "  man  of  sin,"  meant 
to  describe  the  Pope.  Wicliffe,  indeed , 
had  called  the  Pope  "  Antichrist,"  while 
the  name  was  applied  to  Pope  Silvester 
by  the  Waldensians,  to  John  XXH.  by 
the  B^guines ;  but  the  word  was  used  in 
that  vague  sense  in  which  everyone  who 
does  or  teaches  evil  is  an  Antichrist. 
Indeed,  till  Luther's  time  it  was  generally 
a^ed  that  Antichrist  was  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual, and  this  fact,  which  the  plain  sense 
of  St.  Paul's  words  implies,  is  enough  of 
itself  to  refute  the  absurd  oninion  that 
Antichrist  means  the  line  of  Popes.  All 
Protestant  writers  of  respectable  attain- 
ments have  now  rejected  this  monstrous 
interpretation.  Yet  it  is  well  not  to  for- 
get that  it  was  once  almost  an  article  ot 
Protestant  faith,  and  it  was  actually  made 
a  chaiKO  against  Archbishop  Laud  on  his 
trial  that  he  refused  to  recognise  Anti- 
christ in  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

(Chiefly  taken  from  D611inger's"Jlr8t 
Age  of  the  Church,"  Appendix  I.) 

AVTZBZCOMAAZAiriTBB  (lit- 
erally "  opponents  of  Mary  ").  A  sect  of 
beretk»  in  Arabia,  to  whom  St.  Epipha- 
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mas  directed  an  eiostle  and  of  whom  he 
ffiTQ6  an  account  in  his  work  on  heresies. 
They  held,  that»  after  Christ's  birth,  Mary 
had  other  children  by  St.  Joseph.  Th^ 
aie  said  to  have  derived  this  error  firom 
discifdeBof  ApoUinaris.  The  Gollyiidians, 
a  sect  of  the  same  time  and  country,  also 
mentioned  by  Eptphanins,  went  to  the 
oppodte  extreme.  Women  of  this  sect 
ofl»red  cakes  or  rolls  (KeXKvpUks)  in  Mary's 
hcmoor  and  afterwards  partoof  of  them. 
Iliis  superstition  first  arose  in  Thiace 
and  Scythia.  Against  these  heresies  St. 
Epil^iamas  lays  down  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple, that  Mary  is  to  be  honoured,  but 
God  only  to  m  adored.  (See  Fleury, 
xviL,  26.  Hefele  in  Wetzer  and 
W^te.) 

ASnoCB.  The  city  in  which  the 
diseases  of  our  Lord  were  first  called 
Christians.  It  was  the  chief  centre  of  the 
GentileCharch,  and  here  the  chief  aposties, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  other  apostolic 
men,  soch  as  St.  Barnabas,  laboured. 
Bendes  this,  Antioch  had  a  titie  to 
special  pre-eminence  in  the  fjEtct  that  it 
was  for  a  time  the  actual  see  of  St.  Peter, 
who  founded  the  Church  and  held  it,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Jerome,  for  seven  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  St.  Evodius  and  St. 
Ignatius.  Moreover,  the  civil  greatness 
of  the  citv  combined  vrith  its  traditional 
glory,  as  St.  Peter's  see,  to  give  it  a  high 
rank  among  the  Churches  of  the  world. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Antioch  should 
have  been  regarded  in  early  times  as  the 
third  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the 
Catholic  world.  The  dimculty  rather  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  third,  instead  of  the 
second,  place  was  assigned  to  it,  and  that 
it  ranked  after  Alexandria,  the  see  of  St. 
Mark.  This  apparent  anomaly  mav  be 
explained  by  the  civil  superiority  of  Alex- 
aiidria,  and  this  is  the  solution  actually 
given  by  Baronius ;  or,  again,  it  may  be 
said  that  St.  Peter  only  lixed  his  see  at 
Antioch  for  a  time,  whereas  he  placed 
his  representative  St.  Mark  as  the  per- 
manent bishop  of  Alexandria. 

However,  the  bishops  of  Antioch  did 
not  even  maintam  their  rank  as  third 
among  Christian  bishops,  though  it  was 
theiis  by  ancient  privilege.  At  the 
Second  and  Fourth  Counols,  they  per- 
mitted the  bishop  of  Constimtinople  to 
assume  the  next  place  after  the  Koman 
bishop,  so  that  Andoch  became  the  fourth 
among  the  patriarchates.  Shortly  after 
the  Fourth  General  Council,  Antioch  fell 
lower  still.  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  St  Leo's  time,  ordained  a 
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patriarch  of  Antioch,and  this  infringement 
of  the  independfmce  which  belonged  to 
Antioch  as  a  patriarchate  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  aettied  custom. 

The  patriarchate  of  Antiodi  en^ 
braced  the  follovring  provinces:  Phoe- 
nicia prima  et  secunda,  Cilicda,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  Osroene,  Euphratesia,  Syria 
secunda,-  Isauria  and  Palestine.  ^  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Persia  was  subject  to 
it  Antioch  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
Cyprus,  but  the  latter  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and 
at  a  later  date  Anthimus,  metropolitan  of 
Cyprus,  resisted  Peter  the  Fuller,  who 
claimed  authority  as  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Anthimus  professed  to  have  found'  the 
body  of  St  Barnabas  in  the  island  and  so 
to  have  proved  the  apostolic  foundation 
of  his  Church.  The  territory  of  Antioch 
was  abridged  further  by  the  rise  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  At  Chaloedon, 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  secured  the  three 
Palestines  as  his  own  patriarchate.  This 
he  did  by  an  agreement  with  Maximus  of 
Antioch,  which  was  ratified  by  the  coun- 
cil and  the  Papal  legatee. 

The  bishop  of  Tyre  held  the  first 
place  among  the  metropolitans  subject  to 
Antioch ;  he  was  called  irf>w6Bpovoiy  and 
he  had  the  right  of  consecrating  the  new 
patriarch,  though  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiftii  century,  as  we  have  seen,  this  privi- 
lege was  usurped  by  Constantinople.  The 
patriarch  consecrated  the  metropolitans ; 
they  consecrated  the  bishops,  though 
Pope  Leo  wished,  that  even  bisnops  should 
not  be  consecrated  without  the  patriarch's 
approvaL 

Under  the  Emperors  Zeno  and  Anas- 
tasius  at  the  ena  of  the  fifth  century, 
Monophysite  patriarchs  were  placed  at  An- 
tioch, and  this  Monophysite  patriarchate 
lasts  to  the  present  day,  though  the  patri- 
arch's residence  was  remov^  to  Tagrit 
and  later  to  Diarbekir.  There  was  a 
Gbeek  orthodox  patriarch,  who  generally 
resided  at  Constantinople,  but  he  too  fell 
away  in  the  general  defection  of  the 
Greeks  from  Catholic  unity.  This  schis- 
matic patriarchate  of  the  orthodox  Greeks 
still  continues.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  conc^uests  of  the 
crusaders  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Latin  patriarchate. 

At  present,  besides  the  Syro-Monophy- 
site  or  JacoUte,  and  the  Greek  schismatic 
patriarch,  there  are — the  Latin  Catholic 
patriarch,  who,  at  present,  does  not  reallr 
govern  any  Church  in  the  East ;  the  Greek 
Melchite  patriarch,  for  the  united  Greeks  j 
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the  Syrian  patriarch,  for  those  of  the 
Syrian  rite  who  returned  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  from  Monophysite  error  to 
the  Ohurch ;  the  Maronite  patriarch,  who 
has  authority  over  all  Maronite  settle- 
menta.  (From  Le  Quien,  "  Oriens  Chris- 
tianas/' torn.  iL  De  Patriarchatu  Antio- 
cheno ;  except  the  last  paragraph,  which 
is  from  Moroni,  "  Dizionario,"  mb  voce,) 

Among  the  many  councils  assemhled 
at  ^Vntioch,  special  importance  belongs  (1) 
to  three  councils  held  between  264  and 
260  agamst  Paul  of  Samosata.  At  the 
third  council,  in  269,  Paul  was  deposed 
and  his  formula  that  the  Son  was  of  one 
substance  (Sfioovfrtof)  with  the  Father 
condenmed,  probably  because  Paul  meant 
by  it,  that  the  Son  pre-existed  only  as  an 
attribute  of  the  Father,  not  as  a  distinct 
Person,  just  as  reason  in  man  is  a  mere 
&culty,  not  a  distinct  person.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  adoressed  an  en- 
cyclical letter  to  Dionysius  of  Rome, 
Maximus  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  other 
bishops.  Dionysius  died  that  same  year, 
but  his  successor,  Felix  I.,  published  a 
decisive  statement  of  the  Catholic  faith 
against  the  errors  of  the  heresiarch.  Paul, 
however,  maintained  possession  of  the 
episcopal  house ;  whereupon  the  orthodox 
applied  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who 
decreed  that  the  bishop^s  house  was  to 
belong  to  him  '*  with  whom  the  Italian 
bishops  and  the  Roman  see  were  in  com- 
munion." 

(2)  To  the  Synod  in  encaniiSf  held  in 
341.  It  consisted  of  97  bishops,  met  to 
consecrate  the  "Golden  Church"  begun 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  whence  the 
name  tp  cyicaiWoiff.  The  majority  of 
the  Fathers  held  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
had  no  thought  of  betraying  it ;  and  hence 
their  26  canons  relating  to  matters  of 
discipline  attained  to  great  authority 
throughout  the  Ohurch.  But  they  were 
deceived  by  the  Eusebian  party  [see 
Abiaks],  renewed  the  sentence  of  de- 
position against  Athanasius,  and  put  forth 
four  (/reeds,  which  though  they  approach 
the  Nicene  confession,  stUl  fall  short  of  it 
by  omitting  the  decisive  word  "consub- 
stantial." 

Apart  from  its  influence  as  a  patri- 
archate and  as  the  meeting-place  of  coun- 
cils, Antioch  also  wielded  great  powers  | 
over  the  Church  as  a  school  of  tnevlv(/t/ 
and  of  scriptural  exegesis.  This  school 
alreadfy  existed  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  Dorotheus  and  Lucian — who  died, 
as  a  martyr,  in  311 — were  its  chief  orna- 
ments.     The  Antiochenes  were  learned 
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and  lo^cal,  the  enemies  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation and  of  mysticism,  but  their  love 
of  reasoning  and  their  common  sense  de- 
generated at  times  into  a  rationaUstic  ten- 
dency, so  much  so  that  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  Nestorius.  But  un- 
doubtedlv,  Antioch  rendered  great  ser- 
vices in  tne  literal  interpretation  of  Scrm- 
ture.  Unlike  the  Alexandrians,  the 
great  scholars  of  Antioch  turned  adde 
from  allegorical  interpretations,  and  were 
distinguished  for  their  critical  spirit  and 
grammatical  precision.  Amoi^  their 
foremost  commentators  were — Diodore, 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  (^+  about  394],  for- 
merly priest  at  Antioch,  whose  writings, 
though  vehemently  denounced  for  their 
Nestorian  tendency,  and  no  longer  extant, 
once  enjoyed  a  vast  reputation ;  John 
Chrysostom,  the  greatest  of  all  literal 
expositors;  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (  + 
429),  like  Diodorus,  inclining  to  Ne»- 
torianism,  but  gifted  with  talents  which 
can  still  be  discovered  even  in  the  frag- 
ments and  Latin  translations  of  his  com- 
mentaries which  survive,  and  known 
among  the  Nestorians  as  '*  the  commen- 
tator par  excellence  \  Theodoret  (  + 
about  468),  whose  commentaries  on  St. 
Paul  are  '' perhaps  unsurpassed'*  for 
"  appreciation,  terseness  of  expression  and 
gocil  sense.**  * 

AWTXVBOW.  The  word  signifies  "al- 
ternate utterance."  St.  Ignatius,  one  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  is  believed  to  have 
first  instituted  the  method  of  alternate 
chanting  by  two  choirs,  at  Antioch.  In 
the  time  of  Constantine,  according  to 
Sozomen,  the  monks  Flavian  andDio* 
dorus  introduced  it  among  the  Greeks. 
In  the  Latin  Church  it  was  nrst  employed 
by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  soon  became  general.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  word  came  to  have 
a  more  restricted  sense;  according  to 
which  it  signifies  a  selection  of  wonfa  or 
verses  prefixed  to  and  following  a  psalm 
or  psalms,  to  express  in  brief  the  mystery 
which  the  (^urch  is  contemplating  in 
that  part  of  her  ofiice. 

In  the  Mass,  the  Introit  (introduced 
by  Pope  Oelestme  I.  in  the  fifth  century), 
the  Offertory,  and  the  Communion,  are 
regarded  as  Antiphons.  But  it  is  in  th« 
canonical  hours  that  the  use  of  the  Anti^ 
phon  receives  its  greatest  extension.  At 
Vespers,  Matins,  and  Lauds,  when  the 
ofiice  is  a  double  [Double],  the  Antiphon« 

>  Lightfoot  on  Galatians,  p.  230. 
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i  doubled — ^that  is,  the  whole  Antiphon 
is  said  both  before  and  after  the  pealin  or 
canticle.  On  minor  feasts,  the  Antiphons 
are  not  doubled ;  then  the  first  words 
only  are  sMd  before  the  psalm,  and  the 
whole  at  the  end  of  it.  Liturgical  writers 
say  that  the  Antiphon  means  charity; 
and  that  when  it  is  not  doubled,  tlie 
»~^™"g  is  that  charity,  begun  in  this 
Hfey  is  perfected  in  the  me  to  come ;  when 
it  is  doubled,  it  is  because  on  the  greater 
fiMUBta  we  desire  to  show  a  more  ardent 
chajity.  Except  the  Alleluias,  few  Anti- 
phons  are  sung  in  Paschal  time,  for  the 
jo^  of  the  season  inflames  of  itself,  and 
without  extraneous  suggestion,  the  charity 
of  the  clergy.  On  most  Sundays  the  An- 
tiphons  at  Vespers  are  taken  from  both 
Testaments,  but  in  Paschal  time  onlj 
from  the  New.  On  the  greater  Anti- 
phonsy  see  the  article  Ai>ysKT. 

The  final  Aniaphons  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  Church 
office ;  they  came  into  the  breyiary  later. 
They  are  four  in  number,  one  for  each 
season  of  Uie  year.  The  first,  ''Alma 
Bedemptoris,'*  sun^  from  Adyent  to 
Candlemas,  was  written  by  Hermannus 
Contractus,  who  died  in  1064.  Chaucer's 
beautiful  use  of  this  in  the  Prioresses  Tale 
shows  how  popular  a  canticle  it  must 
have  been  witn  our  forefathers.  The 
second,  "  Ave  Beffina,"  sung  from  Candle- 
mas to  Maundy  Thiu^ay,  was  written 
about  the  same  time,  but  the  author  is 
miknown.  The  third,  "Regina  Coeli, 
IfBtare,"  is  used  in  Pasdial  time ;  and  the 
fourth,  "  Salye  Regina  "  (to  which,  as  is 
well  known,  St.  Bernard  sdded  the  words 
**0  demens,"  &c.),  written  either  by 
Pedro  of  Compostella  or  Hermannus 
Gontractos,  is  sung  from  Trinity  to 
Adyent. 

JLMTZPBOWAST.  The  book  in 
which  ^e  antinhons  of  the  brevisry, 
with  the  muacainotes  belonging  to  them, 
are  contained. 

AFOCamif  ABTIFS  (oirofcpiyro-^i, 
t  chiefly 
t  of  the 
us  name 
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of  Con- 
)  Roman 
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the  Popes  to  press  on  the  notice  of  the  em- 
perors, and  ootain  definite  answers  upon, 
so  that  a  practical  adjustment  might  be- 
come possible.  The  Apocrisiarius,  there- 
fore, corresponded  to  the  Nuncio  or 
Legate  a  latere  of  later  times,  and  was 
usuaUy  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Cburcli. 
Greffory  the  Great  resided  in  this  charac- 
ter for  three  years  at  (Constantinople  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mauriciuti. 
After  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
we  hear  no  more  of  such  an  emissary, 
because  the  adoption  of  the  extrayagances 
of  the  Iconoclasts  by  the  imperial  Court 
led  to  a  breach  with  Rome.  But  when 
Charlemagne  revived  the  Empire  of  the 
West,  similar  diplomatic  relations  arose 
between  him  ana  the  Holy  See,  which 
a^n  required  the  appointment  of  Apocri- 
siarii.  It  appears  that  under  the  first 
Prankish  emperors  the  imperial  arch- 
chaplain  was  at  the  same  time  Papal 
Apocrisiarius.  Subsequently  the  name  was 
given  to  officials  of  Court  nomination, 
who  held  no  commission  from  Rome;  and 
in  this  way  the  title  in  its  old  sense  came 
to  be  disused,  and  was  replaced  by  Legatus, 
or  Nuntius. 

AFOOSTVB A  (from  anoKpv^s,  hid- 
den). It  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  word 
T33y  which  the  Jews  applied  to  books  with- 
drawn from  public  use  in  the  synagogue, 
on  account  of  their  unfitness  for  public 
reading.^  But  the  later  Jews  haa  also 
the  notion  that  some  books  should  be 
withdrawn  from  general  circulation  be- 
cause of  the  mysterious  truths  they  con- 
tained.' 

The  early  Fathers  used  "apocryphal  " 
to  denote  tbe  forged  books  of  heretics, 
borrowing,  perhaps,  the  name  from  the 
heretics  themselves,  who  vaunted  the 
"  apocryphal "  '  or  "  hidden  "  vnsdom  of 
these  wntiilj^.  Later — e,ff,  in  the  "  Pro- 
logus^leatus''  of  Jerome— apocryphal  is 
used  in  a  milder  sense  to  mark  simply 
that  a  book  is  not  in  the  recognised  canon 
of  Scripture ;  and  Pope  Gtelasius,^  in  a  de- 
cree of^  494,  uses  the  term  apocryphal  in 
a  very  wide  manner,  (1)  of  herefical  for- 
geries ;  (2)  of  bookis  like  the  "  Shepherd 
of  Hennas,''  revered  by  the  ancients,  but 
not  a  part  of  Scripture  ;  (8)  of  works  by 
early  Christian  writers  (Amobius,  Cas» 
sian,  &c.)  who  had  erred  on  some  points 

*  Bnxtorf.  Jjex.  ChaUL  et  Rabbin,  sub  voc. 
»  4  Esdr.  xiv.  46. 

*  Tertull.  Ve  An.  2.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
iii.  4,  29  ;  Euaeb.  Hist.  iv.  22. 

*  Fleury,  Hiti.  xxx.85 ;  but  see  alsoHefele, 
ConciHenge»chichtt^  U.  618. 
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oi  doctrine.  We  need  scarcdy  add  that 
the  Protestant  custom  of  calling  Wis- 
dom, Machal^ees,  &c,,  '<  Apocrypha,"  is 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  tradition  of  the 
Church.   [See  Dbutkro-canokical.] 

The  name  is  now  usually  reserved  by 
Catholics  for  books,  laying  claim  to  an 
origin  which  might  entitle  them  to  a 
pliu>a  in  the  canon,  or  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  Scripture,  but  which  have 
been  finally  rejected  Dy  the  Church.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  most  impDrtant  apo- 
cryphal books  are— 3  and  4  £sdras,  both 
of  which  are  cited  by  early  writers  as 
Scripture,  the  latter  being  also  used  in  the 
Missal  and  BrcTiary ;  3  and  4  Machabees; 
the  prayer  of  Manasses,  which  is  found  in 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
often  printed,  in  a  Latin  version,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Vulgate ;  the  book  of  Enoch 
(cf,  Jude  14),  wMch  TertuUian  regarded 
as  authentic  (it  only  exists  at  present  in 
an  EthioTOc  yersion] ;  a  151st  Pralm  attri- 
buted to  David,  which  is  found  in  Greek 
MSS.^  and  in  the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and 
Arabic  versions  of  the  Psalms ;  eighteen 
psalms  attributed  to  Solomon,  written 
originally,  according  to  some  scholars,  in 
Heorew,  according  to  others,  in  Ghreek.* 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  New  Testa- 
ment f^pocryphal  literature.  Somebooks, 
such  as  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas,*'  the 
two  "Emstles  of  Clement,**  the  "Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,**  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  called  apocryphal,  because,  though  not 
really  belonging  to  Scripture,  they  were 
quoted  as  such  by  ancient  writers,  or  were 
inserted  in  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament. 
Some  other  books  mentioned  byEusebius 
—viz.  the  "  ActB  of  Paul,**  the  "  Apoca- 
lypse of  Peter,**  the  "Teachings  of  the 
Apostles  **  (dtdaxoi  T»v  'AiroordXcoy),  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  this  better  ckss  of 
apocm>hal  literature.  Besides  these, 
fiUseDius  mentions  apocryphal  books  in 
circulation  among  neretics — ^viz.  the 
«  Gospels  **  of  Peter,  Thomas,  Matthias  ; 
the  "  Acts  **  of  Andrew,  John,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles.^  Fragments  remain 
of  the  ancient  Gospels  "  according  to  the 
Hebrews,"  "of  the  Nazarenes,**  "according 
to  the  Eigyptians,**  of  the  preaching  and 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  &c.,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  edited.' 

Later  times  were  no  less  findtful  in 

>  See  Rensch,  Einleit  in  doM  A,  T,  p.  176. 

»  Eufleb.  H,  E,  iii  26. 

*  By  Fabricius,  Codtx  Jpocryphw  N.  T. 
(1708-19); Grabe,  Spieilegium PairumyOxon'u^ 
(1700)  J  Hilgenfeld,  N,  T.  extra  Canonm  re- 
ctptum  (1865). 
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apocryphal  literature,  and  we  still  posseeB 
a  great  number  of  these  later  forgeries, 
entire  and  complete.    They  have  been 
edited  by  Fabncius  in  the  work  already 
named;  by  Thilo,  " Codex  Apocryphus 
NoTi  Testamenti,**  1831,  of  which  work 
only  the    first  volume,  containing    the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  appeared;  by  Tis- 
chendorf  ^"Evangelia  Apocrypha,*"^  1876, 
second  edition  enlarged ;  "  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum  Apocrypha,**  1851 ;  "  Apocryphal 
Apocalypses,**1866),andby  other  sdiolars. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  these  apocryphal  ix>oks,  but 
we  may  mention  some  which  enjoyed  a 
special  popularity  in  the  Church,  and  ex- 
ercised a  marked  influeiDce  on  Catholic 
literature.     A    number   of    apocryphal 
Gospels  treat  of  the  infancy  and  youth  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  the    history  of   his 
blessed  Mother  and  foster-father.  Among 
these  the  "  Protevangelium  of  James  ^' 
holds  the  first  place.  It  describes  the  early 
history  of    Miary,  our  Lord*s  birth  at 
Bethlehem,  and  the  history  of  the  wise 
men  from  the  East    This  gospel  was 
much  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers ;  portions 
of  it  were  read  puUicly  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  it  was  translated  into  Arabic 
and  Coptic.      It  was  prohilnted  for  a 
time  among  the  Latins,  but  even  in  the 
West  it  was  much  used  during  the  mid^e 
ages.    Other  Gospels,  such  as  the  Arabic 
"  Evangelium  Infantise  Salvatoris,'*  con- 
tain legendary  miracles  of  our  Lord's 
in&ncy.     We  have  a  second  class  of 
apocryphal  Gospels,  which  treat  of  the 
Passion  and  Besurrection  of  Christ    Gf 
this  class  is  the  "  Gospel  of  Nicodemus." 
It  is  probably  of  very  late  ori^n,  but  it 
was  a  favounte  book  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  Greek  text  still  exists,  but  it  was  also 
circulated,  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, IP  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  (]}ennan,  and 
French.     Closely  connected  with   this 
Gospel  are  a  number  of  documents  which 
have  sprung  from  very  ancient  but  spuri- 
ous "Acta  of   Pilate.**     These  tAcient 
Acts,  which  were  known  to  Justin  and 
Tertullian,  have  perished,  but  they  called 
forth  several  imitations  which  still  survive. 
The  one  which  is  best  known  is  a  letter 
of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  senate  describ- 
ing the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  a  forgery  of  the  middle  agee. 

Further,  apocryphal  literature  is  rich 
in  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'*  and  here,  as 
in  the  apocryphal  (iospels,  we  find  early 
but  spurious  Acts,  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  so  originating  fresh  forgeries.  Thus 
the  "  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda,**  in  their 
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azktmg  form,  are  the  reoenoon  of  a  very 
early  work — ^forged  as  early  at  least  as 
Tertollian's  tame.  The  fiillest  of  all  these 
''Acts"  ia  the  ^'Historia  Certaminis 
Apoetolorum.''  It  can  scarcely  be  older 
thjui  th»  ninth  century,  but  itis  of  con- 
siderable value,  because  the  author  has 
made  diligent  use  of  earlier  Acts,  some  of 
which  have  perished. 

Of  apocryphal  Epistles  we  have,  among 
others,  a  letter  of  St.  Pttul  to  the  Laodn- 
eeant  (only  ezisdng  in  Latin),  which, 
though  rejected  by  Jerome,  was  accepted 
as  canonical  by  many  great  Latin  theolo- 
gians of  a  latea*  day,  won  a  place  in  many 
copies  of  the  Latin  Kble,  and  for  more 
than  nine  centuries '' hovered  about  the 
doors  of  the  sacred  canon.**  ^  We  may 
also  mention  a  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  another  of  the  Oorinthi- 
ans  to  St.  Paul  (both  only  in  Armenian) ; 
letters  supposed  to  have  passed  between 
St.  Paul  and  Seneca  (known  to  Jerome 
and  Augustine)  ;  spurious  letters  of  the 
Bleeaed  Viigin,  to  St  Ignatius,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Messina,  &c.,  &c. 

Lastly,  we  have  apociyphal  Apoca- 
lypses of  Paul  (called  also  dvafiarue^p ; 
see  2  Cor.  xiL  1.),  Thomas,  Stephen — 
nay,  even  of  St.  John  himself. 

AVo&snrAmKAjnsx.  ApoUin- 
aris  was  the  son  of  a  grammarian,  also 
called  Apollinaris,  who  migrated  from 
Alexandria  to  Laodicea,  where  the 
younger  Apollinaris  was  bom,  and  of 
whieh  city  he  afterwards  became  bishop. 
He  was  distinguished,  not  only  for  his 
great  literary  Knowledge  and  skill,  but 
also  £or  his  austerity  of  life.  He  was  a 
volaminous  author.  He  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  Christian  religion  a^idnst  Poiphyry, 
and  showed  like  zeal  against  the  Arians, 
who  in  revenge  inflicted  a  cruel  wrong 
spon  him.  He  was  dear  in  his  youth  to 
SL  Athanasius,  and  he  was  in  friendly 
relations  with  SS.  Epiphanius,  Basil, 
Oregorv  of  Nazianzus.  Hence,  for  a  long 
time  the  Catholics  were  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  errors  attributed  to  him 
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in  Palestine  for  the  fiuth  opposed  [Apol- 
linaris] vigorously,"  *  and  St.  Basil  wrote 
agdnst  the  heresiarch.  Apollinaris  was 
condemned  in  a  Roman  synod  under  Pope 
Damasus  in  874.  Two  years  later,  the 
same  Pope,  in  another  Roman  synod 
anathematised  the  here^  and  deposed 
Apollinaris  with  his  two  disciples  Timothy 
and  Yitalis,  Apollinarist  bishops  at  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch.'  They  were  con- 
demned again  in  the  first  canon  of  the 
Second  General  Council,  and  their  assem- 
blies were  forbidden  by  Theodosius. 

Apollinaris  was  not  always  consistent 
with  nimself,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish his  doctrine  from  later  accretions, 
which  it  may  have  received  through  his 
followers.  A  fiiU  account  of  bin  docti-ine 
so  fiur  as  it  can  be  ascertained  will  be 
found  in  Petavius,'  from  whom  we  have 
taken  the  following  summary : — 

first,  Apollinuis,  like  the  Arians, 
denied  that  our  Lord  had  a  human  intelli- 
gence. He  admitted  that  Christ  had  a 
soul  by  whi(^  he  lived  and  felt,  but  he 
sud  that  the  place  of  the  intellect  and 
spirit  were  supplied  by  the  eternal  Word. 
A  human  intelligence,  he  argued,  would 
have  been  useless  to  our  Lord,  and  incon- 
sistent with  his  sinlessness,  because  a 
created  intelligence  must  needs  be  pecca- 
ble. Here  Apollinaris  virtually  denied 
that  Christ  is  perfect  man,  and  destroyed 
all  real  belief  in  the  Incarnation. 

Next,  he,  or  at  least  his  followers,  held 
that  our  Lord's  flesh  was  of  one  substance 
with  his  divinity,  so  that  the  divinity 
actually  suffered  and  died.  They  denied 
that  he  took  flesh  from  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  asserting  that  Christ  brought  his 
body  with  him  from  heaven,  and  that 
this  body  existed  "  before  the  ages.''  On 
this  point,  the  Apollinarians  repeated  an 
old  Gnostic  error,  and  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Monophysites.  They  ob- 
jected to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  according 
to  which  Christ  is  true  man,  because  they 
thought  it  introduced  a  fourth  person 
over  and  above  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  As  Apollinaris  demed  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  by  depriving  him  of  an 
intelligent  soul,  so  he  did  in  reality  deny 
his  divinity,  for  a  Godhead  which  can  die 
or  suffer  is  no  Godhead  at  all.  (See  Petav. 
loc.  cit, ;  Fleury ;  Newman,  "  Tracts  The- 
ological and  Ecclesiastical,"  267  9ef.) 

AFO&OOI8T.  The  word  is  used 
generally  to  denote  writers  who  defend 

>  HtMt,  xvii.  25. 

*  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  i.  740,  742. 

*  De  Inearnat  L  6. 
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Ohristianity  and  the  Church  from  attack. 
It  is  also  applied  in  a  special  sense  to 
those  Christian  writers  of  the  first  four 
centuries,  who  vindicated  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  Christ  from  the  torrent  of 
obloquy  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
Pagan  society.  Such  were  Justin  Martyr, 
Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  Theophilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius,  &c., 
besides  oilers,  such  as  Quadratus,  Aris- 
tides,  and  MeKto,  whose  works  have  not 
come  down  to  us. 

AP08TACT.  It  is  of  three  kinds : 
that  from  the  Christian  faith ;  that  from 
ecclesiaBtical  obedience ;  and  that  from  a 
religious  profession,  or  from  holy  orders. 
An  apostate  from  the  faith  is  one  who 
wholly  abandons  the  faiih  of  Christ,  and 
joins  himself  to  some  other  law,  such  as 
Judaism,  Islam,  Paganism,  &c.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  brand  as  apostacy 
any  kind  of  heresy  or  schism,  however 
criminal  or  absurd,  which  still  assumes  to 
itself  the  Christian  name.  While  the 
Turks  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  power, 
and  had  great  command  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  captivity  of  Christians 
among  them,  and  apostacy  resulting  from 
such  captivity,  were  matters  of  everyday 
occurrence;  hence  a  great  number  of 
decisions  and*  opinions  respecting  the 
treatment  of  apostates,  on  their  wishing 
to  return  to  Onristianity,  may  be  found 
in  ike  writings  of  canonists.  The  second 
kind  of  apostacy,  that  from  ecclesiastical 
obedience,  is  when  a  Catholic  wilfully 
and  contumaciously  sets  at  nought  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  Such  apostacy, 
if  persisted  in,  becomes  Schism  [j'.v.]. 
The  third  kind  is  that  of  those  who 
abandon  without  permission  the  religious 
order  in  which  they  are  professed,  as  when 
Luther  abandonea  his  profession  as  an 
Augustinian,  and  marriea  Catherine  Bora. 
He  is  also  an  apostate  who,  after  having 
received  major  orders,  renounces  his  cleri- 
cal profession,  and  returns  to  the  dress 
and  customs  of  the  world,  "  an  act  which 
entails  ecclesiastical  infamy,  and,  if  there 
is  marriage,  excommunication.'^  (Ferraris, 
Apostasia ;  Mack's  article  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

AP08T&B  (from  diroarokoSf  one 
who  is  sent).  The  word  is  not  much  used 
in  classical  Greek  except  to  denote  ''a 
naval  expedition."  In  the  LXX  it  occurs 
only  once,  8  Kings  xiv.  6,  where  Ahias 
says  to  the  wife  of  Jeroboam,  <'  I  am  a 
hard  messenger  (dTrooroXor)  to  thee.'' 
It  was,  however,  in  common  use  among 
the  later  Jews,  who  applied  it  to  the- 
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emissaries  sent  by  the  rulers  of  the  race 
on  any  foreign  mission.  These  "  apostles  " 
formed  a  council  round  the  Jewish 
patriarch,  and  executed  his  orders  abroad. 
Probably  our  Lord  adopted  the  word 
from  the  current  language  of  his  time.^ 

The  name  is  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment first  of  all  to  the  twelve  whom  our 
Lord  chose.  "  The  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles,"  St.  Matthew  says,  ^*  are  these : 
the  first,  Simon,"  &c.  But  it  b  by  no 
means  restricted  to  them :  Matthias  and 
Paul  were  of  course  apostles,  though  not 
of  the  twelve ;  so  was  Barnabas.^  More- 
over, St.  Paul  seems  to  call  the  seventy 
disciples  apostles,  and  to  bestow  it  alao 
upon  Andit)nicus  and  Junias.^  Certainly, 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  in  the 
office  of  the  Church  the  word  is  used  of 
persons  like  Silas,  Timothy,  Luke,  and 
others  who  were  associated  with  Paul  in 
his  work.*  Finally,  the  word  Apostle  in 
the  New  Testament  still  retains  its  wide 
and  original  meaning  of  messenger.^ 

It  is  plain,  however,  from  Scripture 
and  tradition,  and  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  Church  was  an  organised  body,  that 
the  office  of  Apostle  was  something 
definite  and  distinct.  It  has  been  argued 
that  an  Apostle,  in  the  strict  sense,  had  to 
be  taken  from  those  who  had  seen  our 
Lord,  and  that  the  office  of  the  Apostolate 
was  always  accompanied  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  Neither  of  these 
points  can  be  proved.  No  doubt,  it  was 
providentially  arranged  that  the  twelve 
should  be  able  to  give  personal  witness  to 
the  resurrection,  and  St.  Paul  himself 
appeals  to  his  having  seen  our  Lord  as 
proof  of  his  equality  with  the  older 
Apostles.  No  doubt,  God  did  confirm  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  by  giving  extra- 
ordinary efficacy  to  their  words,  and 
setting  his  seal  to  it  by  miracles.  But 
this  is  no  proof  that  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  Apostolate  depended  either  on 
the  ^ft  of  miracles  or  on  having  seen 
our  Lord.  There  are,  however,  three 
marks  of  the  Apostolic  office  which 
necessarily  belong  to  it,  and  which,  taken 
together,  separate  it  from  all  other  eccle- 
siastical dignities.  First,  the  Apostles 
were  Hshops,  and  so  had  the  sacrament 
of  order  in  all  its  frdlness;  they  were 
able  to  consecrate  and  ordain,  to  con- 
firm, &c.    Next,  either  mediately,  through 

1  Lightfoot  on  Gahit  92  seq, 

3  Acts  xiii.  2,  3  ;  Galat  ii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

5  1  Cor.  XV.  7 ;  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

*  See  Lightfoot,  he,  cit,  and  Estiu^i  on  Rom,  i. 

5  Philipp.  it  25. 
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the  minifitTj  of  man,  or  immediately  from 
Ood    hiraflelf,  they  had  received  a  com- 
misaoQ  to  preach  the  Gospel  throughout 
the  world.    They  were  to  be  witnesses  to 
Christ  "  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth.** 
Thirdly,  they  received  full  and  perfect 
power  of  hindinff  and  loosing,  of  founding 
Uhuiches,  of  ordaining  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  throughout  the  world.    This 
universal  jurisdiction,  however,  theywere 
obliged  to  exercise  in  union  with  St.  Feter, 
'who  vras  the  centre  of  unity  and  head  of 
the  Church,  and  in  subordination  to  him. 
Further,  this  universal  jurisdiction  was 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  could  not — 
except  in  a  certain  modified  sense,  which 
will  oe  explained  presently— transmit  it  to 
their  successors.    It  is  Feter  only,  who 
bad     any    individual    successor   m    his 
primacy  and  his  universal  jurisdiction. 
Accordingly,  if  we  are  asked  how  far  the 
Apostolic  office  continues  in  the  Church, 
we  may  answer  briefly  as  follows: — In 
episcopal  order  and  in  universal  jurisdic- 
tion (t.«.  in  two  out  of  the  three  notes  of 
an  Apostle)  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  the 
miooessoTs  of  St  Peter.     Other  bishops 
succeed  the  Apostles  in  order  only,  not  m 
universal  jurisdiction.  But  the  episcopate 
eonjointly  have  universal  jurisdiction,  and 
so  together  represent  the  Apostolic  college. 
Tlus  jurisdiction  they  exercise  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  Pope,  as  the  Apostles 
exercised    theirs    in    subjection    to    St. 
Peter.    (See  Petav.  "  De  ffierarch."  1,  5 
and  6.) 

AFOSTXJMCSaSB.  [SeeCBEEDS.] 
AVOSTIiaS,  TMAMTB  ov.  Before 
the  fifth  century  the  Roman  calendar 
oootained  no  festivaLs  proper  to  any  of 
the  Apostles  except  that  of^SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  on  June  29.  Low  Sunday — the 
Gospel  of  which  recalls  the  grant  of 
smn^ial  powers  by  the  risen  Christ  to 
toe  assembled  Apostles — ^was  often  called 
in  antiquity  "  the  Sunday  of  the  Apos- 
tles"; it  was  one  of  the  chief  feasts  in  the 
Ethiopian  calendar.  In  the  Sacramentary 
of  Pope  Leo  all  the  Apostles  are  com- 
memorated on  June  29  ;  for  in  the  Mass 
for  that  day  there  is^a  collect  which  runs, 
^Omnipotens  sempiteme  Deus,  qui  nos 
omnium  apostolorum  merita  sub  una 
tribuLsti  celebritate  venerari."  Hence 
the  **  Festival  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'' 
(2vMi{iff  ri¥  ddadcjMi  * AttootoK^p)  came 
to  be,  and  is  still,  observed  in  the  Greek 
Ohuich  on  June  SO.  St.  Jerome  gives  as 
a  reason  for  havine  but  one  festival  for 
the  Apostles,  **  ut  dies  varii  non  videantur 
diridere  quos  una  dignitas  apostolica  in, 
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coelesti  gloria  fecit  esse  sublimes.**  The 
feast  of  the  "Division  of  the  Apostles,*' 
referring  to  their  final  dispersion  from 
Jerusalem  thirteen  years  after  the  Ascen- 
sion, occurs  in  the  Roman  calendar  on 
the  fifteenth  July.  The  feast  of  SS. 
Philip  and  James  was  fixed  on  the  1st  of 
May,  after  the  translation  of  their  relics 
into  the  '<  Basilica  omnium  Apostolorum  " 
at  Rome  in  the  sixth  century ;  November 
30th  was  fixed  as  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew 
by  a  bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  1295. 

APOBTOXiIO  OAWOars.  A  tradi- 
tion (accepted  because  unexamined)  long 
prevailed  that  these  Canons  were  dictated 
by  the  Apostles  themselves  to  St  Cle- 
ment of  Kome,  who  committed  them  to 
writing.  Accurate  research  has  dispelled 
this  notion.  Yet  although  all  are  agreed 
that  they  do  not  come  to  us  with  the 
weight  of  Apostolic  sanction,  their  leal 
value  and  the  antiquity  that  should  be 
assigned  to  them  are  still  much  disputed, 
and  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  appealed 
to  as  an  important  witness  in  many 
naodem  controversies.  Daill^  the  Cal- 
vinist,  astounded  at  the  important,  or 
rather,  essential,  place  which  they  assign 
to  bishops  in  the  Christian  economy, 
strove  to  prove  that  they  were  a  work  of 
no  earlier  date  than  the  fifth  century. 
The  Anglican  divines  Beveridge  and 
Pearson,  especially  the  former,  having 
as  they  conceived  a  deep  interest  in  prov- 
ing the  acceptance  by  the  primitive  Church 
of  high  views  of  episcopal  power,  examined 
with  great  learmng  and  power  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  these  Canons,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  must 
have  been  compiled  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  The  latest  German  re- 
searches (see  Kraus'  "Real  Encykl.")  tend 
to  the  concludon  that,  as  collections,  that 
of  the  first  fifty  Canons  (see  below)  cannot 
be  dated  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourth,  while  the  remainder  must  be 
assi^ed  to  the  sixth  century.  Bunsen, 
in  his  work  on  "  Hippolvtus  and  his  Age,*' 
printed  a  translation  of  the  Canons  and 
also  of  several  versions  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, with  a  voluminous  commentary, 
the  intent  of  which  is  to  show  that  these 
ancient  documents  "  know  of  no  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  acknowledge  no  definition  of 
the  Catholic  C^hurch,"  and,  generally,  are 
in  "  flagrant  contradiction  "  with  the  later 
canon  kw.  That  one  of  the  authors  of 
that  strange  hybrid  the  *<  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia"  could  have  persuaded 
himself  that  the  spirit  which  bfeathea 
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from  the  Oanons  resemUee  in  anj  way 
that  which  dictated  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  the  Prussian  Ooyemment, 
is  purely  a  singular  instance  of  self-decep- 
tion !  The  temperate  statement  of  Soglia 
seems  to  come  much  nearer  the  truth. 
From  these  Canons,  he  says,  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  and  proyed,  "  that  the  ordin- 
ations of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  other 
clerics  are  no  growtn  of  a  later  difidpline, 
that  the  dogma  of  the  oblation  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  is  not  new,  nor  the  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity,  nor  the 
power  of  a  bishop  over  his  clergy,  nor 
excommunication,  nor  many  other  similar 
institutes,  which  haye  been  assailed  by 
heretics  on  the  score  of  noyelty." 

After  briefly  describing  what  the 
Canons  are,  we  shall  reproduce  the 
judgment  which  competent  theologians 
naye  formed  of  their  contents. 

The  Apostolic  Canons  are  usually  found 
in  MSS.  appended  to  the  last  or  ^hth  book 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  In  some 
comes  they  are  but  fifty  in  number,  in 
others  dgh^-fiye.  The  collection  of  fifty 
exists  in  a  Latin  form,  haying  been  trans- 
lated by  Dionysius  Exiguus  from  the 
original  Greek  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifUi  century.  These  fifty  were  always 
regarded  in  the  West  as  authoritatiye  m 
a  sense  in  which  the  remaining  Canons  were 
not :  in  the  East  no  such  distinction  was 
made  between  them  and  the  other  thirty- 
fiye.  From  the  analysis  made  by  Drey 
("  Neue  Untersuchungen,**  &c.)  it  would 
appear  that  twenty-two  out  of  the  whole 
number  substantially  embody  injunctions 
and  rules  contained  in  the  extant  apostolic 
epistles;  ten  are  closely  connectea,  both 
in  time  and  import,  with  these ;  twenty 
date  from  the  age  of  the  great  persecu- 
tions; and  the  remainder  are  assignable 
to  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  periods. 
With  regard  to  their  contents,  ''the 
greater  number,  76  out  of  85,  relate  to 
the  clergy,  their  ordination,  the  conditions 
of  consecration,  their  official  ministrations, 
orthodoxy,  morality,  and  subordination, 
also  to  their  temporalities,  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  diocese  to  the  province ;  so 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  regulation  of  the 
discipline  afiecting  ecclesiastical  persons 
was  the  main  object  of  the  collection.'' 

With  regard  to  the  authority  that 
should  be  assigned  to  them,  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  Emperors  Constantine, 
Theodoeius,  and  Justinian,  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  and  especially  St.  John 
Damascene,  who  ranks  them  with  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament^  are  ail  in 
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their  favour,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
against  them,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  they  were  first  critically  examined, 
is  very  strong.  It  is  urged  that  Eusebiua 
and  St.  Jerome  are  sUent,  though  if  such 
a  collection  of  Canons  had  come  down 
from  the  Apostles,  they  most  have  known 
of  them;  also  that  m  the  controversy 
(third  century)  between  Pope  Victor  and 
St.  Cyprian,  neither  party  appealed  to 
them,  though,  had  they  be^i  ^nerally 
known,  and  believed  to  be  genuine,  they 
would  at  once  have  decided  the  point  in 
dispute.  Again,  it  is  plain  that  many 
things  mentioned  in  them — e,g,  metro- 
politans, division  of  dioceses,  distincticHi 
of  Church  from  episcopal  property,  &c. — 
are  of  post-Apostolic  age.  Thirdly,  they 
teach  in  many  places  a  doctrine  wliich  it 
is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  Apostles, 
as  wnen  (No.  17)  they  forbid  only  that  a 
man  who  has  been  twice  married  after  his 
baptism  should  be  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  whereas  the  letter  of  Inno- 
cent I.  (404)  to  Victricius,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  proves  that  a  second  marriage  dis- 
qualified from  ordination,  even  when  the 
nrst  had  been  contracted  before  baptism ; 
or  (No.  66)  when  they  Uy  down  an  un- 
wise rule  on  fasting;  or  (Nos.  46,  47) 
enjoin  as  to  the  re-baptism  of  heretics  the 
contrary  of  that  which  Victor,  following 
the  true  apostoHc  tradition,  maintained  in 
the  dispute  with  Cyprian.  Either  there- 
fore it  must  be  said  that  the  Church 
teaches  a  doctrine  and  discipline  repug- 
nant to  what  the  Apostles  taught — an 
assertion  which  woula  be  impious—or  it 
must  be  allowed  that  these  Canons,  in 
their  entirety  at  least,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  Aposdes. 

That  Bunsen  should  have  thought 
that  these  Canons  breathed  a  spirit  alien 
from  that  of  the  Roman  Church  is  extra- 
ordinary. In  them  we  view  the  Catholic 
Church  as  one  body,  attaching  *  great 
importance  to  unity,  knowing  its  own 
mind,  imposing  a  strict  discipline  on  all 
its  members  lay  and  clerical,  just  as  we 
see  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome 
doing  at  this  day.  The  thirty-fifth  Canon, 
enjoining  on  bishops  obedience  to  their 
metropolitans  in  the  interest  of  that 
« unanimity "  by  which  God  is  glorified, 
foreshadows — one  mig^t  almost  say, 
suggests — the  language  of  the  Leos 
and  the  Gregories  concerning  the  chair 
of  Peter,  for  what  could  prevent  dissen- 
sion among  the  metropolitans,  unless 
they,  too,  had  some  one  to  look  jap  to  and 
obeyP 
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EO  VATHBBS.  A  name 
giTen  to  Ghmtian  authors  who  wrote  in 
the  age  anoceediiiip  that  of  the  Apostles. 
Hefdb'a  edition  of  the  Apostolic  rathers 
(4th  ed.  Tiilnngeny  1856)  contama: — 
n.)  An  epistle,  falsely  ascrihed  to  St. 
fearnahaa.  Hafele  places  it  between 
107-120.  (2)  Two  letters  (so-called)  of 
Clement,  Buhop  of  Rome.  The  former 
of  the  two  (genuine),  is  assigned  to  the 
cloae  of  the  first  century.  The  second 
(apurioua),  is  not  a  letter,  hut  a  homily  of 
uncCTtain  date.  (8)  The  letters  of  St 
IgnatiuB,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Seven 
lett^B  in  the  shorter  Greek  recension 
are  genuine;  they  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  (4)  A  letter 
of  Polycarp,  Kshop  of  Smyrna,  and 
disciple  of  St.  John.  (5)  An  anonymous 
epistle  to  Diognetus.  Hefele  and  many 
others  suppose,  that  the  author  lived 
ahortly  after  the  Apostles.  (6)  The 
''Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  an  apocalyptic 
hook,  dating  probably  from  the  midme  of 
the  aeoond  century.  (7)  An  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  given  by 
the  contemporary  Church  of  Smyrna. 
18)  Early  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Ig^tius.  The  great  edition  of  Ootelerius, 
appeared  at  Paris,  1662.  It  does  not 
give  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  on  the 
other  hand  contains  the  Pseudo-Clemen- 
tioe  writings,  with  the  Apostolic  Canons 
and  Ckmstitutions.  An  elaborate  account 
of  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  new  edition  by  Chebhardt, 
Hamack  and  Zahn  (Leipsic,  1876,  seq), 

A90ST0&ZCA&  COWSTZTV- 
TIOWS  (dioro^tr  or  dioraytu).  Eight 
hooka,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  eccle- 
fflastical  affairs.  They  profess  to  contain 
the  words  of  the  Apostles  written  down 
bj  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  The  first  Greek 
printed  text  was  edited  by  Turrianus,  and 
publiahed  hi  1563. 

The  spurious  character  of  the  book 
was  soon  erident  to  Catholic  scholars, 
anch  aa  Baronins,  Bellarmine,  and  Petavius, 
who  were  at  one,  at  least  on  the  main 
point,  with  l^testants  like  Daill^  and 
blondel.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  say 
when  the  foundation  of  the  book  was 
bid,  and  when  it  took  its  present  form. 
Eosebiua mentions  the  "so-called  teach- 
ings of  the  Apostles  "  (t»p  diroaroX^p  al 
Xty6fupeu  dfd^m),  and  similarly  Atha- 
naaius  speaks  of  the  **  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
r^er  to  some  work  of  which  the  present 
'' Constitutions "  are  a  later  recension. 
^phanius  quotes  the  ''Constitution  of  Uie 


Apoatles"  {Mmftt),  b«t  his  qvotataoot 
never  exactly  correspond  to,  wlule  one  of 
them  difiers  widely  from,  our  present  text. 

Pearson  asdgns  the  work,  aa  it  stands, 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Lagarde,  one  of  the  leading  modeni 
auuiorides  on  the  subject,  says  it  is  now 
the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  that 
the  TOok  ''  grew  up  secretly /*  in  the  third 
century,  and  that  the  two  last  books, 
(7th  and  8th)  were  added  afterwards. 
There  is  an  excellent  edition  by  De 
Lagarde,  1862. 

AVOSTOIiIOl.  A  sect  of  Gnoetica 
described  by  St.  Epiphamos  in  hia  worii  on 
heresies;  they  called  themselves  by  this 
name  because  they  pretended  to  imitate 
the  Apo^lea  in  abaolutely  renouncing  the 
world.  They  held  matter  to  be  altogether 
corrupt  and  impure,  and  consequently 
rejected  marriage,  though  they  appear 
not  to  have  been  averse  to  irregular 
connections.  They  were  at  no  time 
numerous,  and  were  dying  out  when 
Epiphanius  wrote.  In  the  twelfth  century 
a  sect  appeared  in  Rhineland,  and  also  in 
France,  which  took  the  same  name,  and 
hdd  to  a  great  extmt  the  same  doctrines ; 
but  these  Apoetolies  allowed  of  marriage. 
St.  Bernard  preached  two  sermons  against 
them.  They  were  always  reviling  the 
hierarchy,  the  corruption  of  which  they 
dedared  to  be  so  great  as  to  have  vitiated 
all  the  sacramenta  of  the  Church  except 
that  of  Baptism.  A  similar  sect,  calling 
themselves  '<  Apostolic  Brethren,"  ap* 
peared  in  North  Italy  towards  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  their  leaders, 
Segarelli  and  Bulcino,  both  suffered  at 
the  sti^e.  For  an  account  of  their  wild 
fanatiod  tenets,  see  Milman's  '*  Latin 
Christianity,"  vii.  360. 

APOBTO&loim.  The  word  was 
applied  to  bishops  generally  in  the  ancieat 
Church,  rather,  however, as  an  epithet  than 
as  a  title.  Then  it  was  restricted  to 
metropolitans  or  primates;  thus  Pope 
Siricias  writes  (aoout  jl,j>,  390),  "ut 
extra  ccnscientiam  sedis  apostolicffi,  id 
e»tf  prims tis,  nemo  audeat  ordinare.'' 
Even  Alcuin,  writing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  uses  the  word  in  this 
sense.  Yet  long  before  this  the  use  of 
the  term  "  sedes  ^ostolica  **  kot^  'fjY^y, 
for  the  see  of  Rome  (comp.  Beda's  '<  Hist. 
Eccl."  pasmm),  had  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  restriction  of  the  term  Apoetolicus  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  From  the  ninth  oen- 
tnry  onwarcuB  we  find  it  applied  only  to 
the  Popes,  and  in  course  of  tmie  it  came  to 
be  used  of  them  aa  a  title  and  offickl 
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designation.  The  Oouncil  of  Rhdms 
(1049)  recognised  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  this  title,  '^  quod  solus  RomansB  seals 
pontifex  universalis  ecclesise  primas  esset 
et  Apostolicus/*  and  excommunicated  an 
ardibishop  of  Gompostella  for  assuming 
to  himself  "  culmen  Apostolici  nominis/' 
the  eminence  of  the  apostolic  name.  In 
the  middle  ages,  Apostolicus  (in  Norman 
French  apostoile)  became  the  current 
name  for  the  reigning  Pope.  TKraus' 
'•  Real  EncykL;"  Smith  and  Cheetham.) 

APPmAJb.  He  who  appeals  has  re- 
course to  the  justice  of  a  superior  judge 
from  what  he  conceives  to  l»  the  unjust 
sentence  of  an  inferior  judge. 

Appeals  may  be  either  judidal  or 
extra-judicial.  A  judicial  appeal  is  from 
the  sentence  of  a  judge  acting  as  a  judge.  I  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  imme- 
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judge,  by  whom  the  sentence  of  the  first 
may  be  corrected."  *  Those  who  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  to  a  future 
general  coimcil,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition  they  may  be,  are  formally  ex- 
communicated in  the  bull  "In  Ooena 
Domini.*'  Nor  can  appeal  be  made  from 
a  general  council  legitimately  convened 
and  approved, "  because  it,  being  in  union 
with  the  Roman  Pontiff  who  approved 
it,  represents  the  whole  Church,  from 
the  sentence  of  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal."* 

As  a  rule,  appeals  should  proceed 
regularly,  through  all  the  intermediate 
jurisdictions,  to  the  supreme  tribunal ; 
but  canon  law  admits  of  many  exceptions 
to  this.  <*  In  the  first  place,  all  persons  are 


An  extra-judicial  appeal  is  from  the  in 
jurious  action  of  any  superior,  whereby 
the  appellant  thinks  his  rights  are  in- 
fringea — e.g,  in  a  case  of  disputed  patron- 
age, or  abusive  exercise  of  power.  In 
these  cases,  as  the  extra-judicial  appeal  is 
not  til  the  cause,  but  begins  or  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  cause,  it  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  appeal  at  all.  But 
there  is  one  kmd  of  extra-judicial  appeal 
which  is  really  suchj  it  is  when  the 
appeal  is  made  from  a  judge  who  has  not 
decided  judicially — e,ff,  who  has  given 
sentence  without  hearing  the  arguments 
of  counsel  or  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
when  these  were  required  or  allowed  by 
the  law.  In  this  case  the  appeal  is  extra- 
judicial (for  it  is  made  against  an  arbi- 
trary art,  rather  than  a  motived  judg- 
ment), yet  it  is  a  true  appeal,  for  it  is 
made  fr^am  a  judge  to  a  judge. 

The  obfect  of  appeals  is  the  redress  of 
injustice,  whether  knowingly  or  ignorantiy 
committed.  An  appeal  need  not  imply 
that  the  original  sentence  was  unjust,  for 
the  production  of  new  evidence  in  the 
superior  court  may  chan^  the  aspect  of 
a  case,  and  cause  a  decision  which  was 
just  on  the  assumption  of  one  set  of  facts 
to  be  justiy  set  aside  on  the  discovery  of 
further  facts. 

Appeal  can  be  made  from  any  jud^ 
recognising  a  superior ;  thus  no  appeal  is 
possu)le,  in  secular  matters,  from  the 
decision  of  the  sovereign  power,  or  the 
highest  secular  tribimal,  in  any  country, 
for  these,  in  such  matters,  recognise  no 
superior.  Again,  there  can  be  no  appeal 
from  the  Pope ;  "  for  he,  as  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  recognises  no  superior  on  earth, 
and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  an  appeal  that 
it  be  made  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 


diately,  passing  over  all  intermediate 
judges,  m  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
causes;  and  those  subject  to  his  tem- 
poral rule  can  do  so  in  temporal  causes 
also."  5  The  reason  is,  that  the  Pope  is 
"the  ordinary  judge  of  all  Christians, 
having  concurrent  power  with  all  ordi- 
naries." Many  other  cases  are  specified 
in  the  canon  law,  in  which  appellants  are 
authorised  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court  at 
once,  passing  over  the  intermediate  juris- 
dictions. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  numerous 
causes  in  which  no  appeal  is  permitted ; 
these  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
lines,  which  are  a  sort  of  memoria 
texihmca : — 

Sublimis  judex,  sceluH,  exsecutio,  pactum, 
Contemptus,  et  res  minimse)  dilatio  nulla. 
Clausula  qu«  removet,  res  qua?  notoria  constat, 
£t  textus  jurb  darus,  possessio,  fatum. 

There  can  be  no  appeal  from  a  "  sublimis 
judex,"  such  as  thePope,  or  the  severely 
authority  in  a  state.  "  Scelus : "  that  is, 
those  convicted  of  criminal  offences  and 
who  have  confessed  their  guilt  have  no 
appeal.  "Exsecutio:"  that  is,  when  the 
cause  has  become  a  "res  judicata,"  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  cannot  be 
stayed  by  appeal;  this  seems  to  be  a 
particular  case  of  «♦  fatum."  "  Pactum : " 
u  the  parties  have  consented  to  a  com- 
promise during  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  Contempt  of 
court  by  a  contumacious  refusal  to  appear 
to  the  judge's  citation  is  another  cause 
which  depnves  a  litigant  of  the  right  to 
'    as  is  (in  civil  causes)  the  utterly 

*  Ferraris,  Appellation  art.  iii. 

»  Ibid,  »  Ibid.  §10.  ^  , 
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infiognificant  nature  of  the  point  raised, 
according  to  the  maxima  de  mimmu  nan 
cwrat  lex,  ''Dilatio  nulla  :*^  that  is,  in 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  delay,  there 
can  oe  no  appeal — ^at  any  rate,  no  such 
mppeal  as  would  have  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  execution  of  the  sentence ; 
as  in  a  case  about  opening  a  will,  or 
isBoing  supplies  of  food  to  soldiers,  and 
the  like.  '*  Clausula  quse  removet  :**  that 
is,  when  the  original  suit  was  conducted 
by  delegation  from  the  supreme  tribunal 
niider  the  clause  ''  appellatione  remota,'' 
the  ordinary  right  oi  appeal  is  annulled. 
Tfa^  next  two  cases  explain  themselves; 
by  "  possesaio  ^  is  meant  that  brief  enioy- 
ment  of  the  subject  of  litigation  which 
does  not  prejudice  in  an  appreciable 
degree  tb^  right  of  the  other  party ;  and 
by  ^£itum^  those  prescribed  terms  and 
dates  which  are  otherwise  named  ^*  fata- 
lia,''  and  the  exact  observance  of  which  is 
oeceasaiy  in  order  that  an  appeal  may 
proceed.  For  instance,  unless  an  appeal 
against  a  sentence  be  lodged  within  ten 
days  firom  its  delivery,  it  cannot  be  made 
atalL 

Finally,  no  appeal  having  suspensive 
effect  Hee  from  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, nor  from  legitimate  disdplinary 
correction  of  a  superior  paternally  ad- 
ministered without  legal  process.  (Fer- 
raris, AppeUatio,) 

AFVB&lkawTS.  This  was  the  name 
given  to  the  party  among  the  French 
der^,  headed  1^  the  Cardinal  de 
NcMiiles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  four 
bishom,  who  appeaUd  to  a  future  ^neral 
council  against  tne  constitution  UntgenUua 
(1713),  by  which  the  Holy  See  had  con- 
demned a  hundred  and  one  propositions 
of  a  more  or  less  Jansenistic  character, 
extracted  horn  the  writings  of  the  P^ 
QoemeL    [Jakbekists.] 

AnmOBATIOW.  The  formal  judg- 
ment of  a  prelate,  that  a  priest  is  fit  to 
hear  confesraons.  It  does  not  involve 
jurisdiction — i.e,  a  bishop  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  a  priest  power  to  hear  con- 
feeabns  in  his  diocese,  because  he  pro- 
nounces him  fit  to  do  so,  though  in  fact  a 
bsshop  always  or  almost  alwavs  ^ves  a 
secular  priest  jurisdiction,  at  the  time  he 
apnroves  him.  This  approbation  by  the 
buoop,  or  one  who  has  auad-episcopal 
juristuctton,  is  needed  for  the  vakdity  of 
absolution  siven  by  a  secular  priest,  un- 
less the  said  priest  has  a  parocnial  bene- 
fice.*   The  bishop  who  approves  must  be 

1  ConciL  Trident,  xxiiu  15. 
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the  bishop  of  the  place  in  which  the  con- 
fession is  neard  and  this  approbation  may 
be  limited  as  to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances. 

Regulars,  in  order  to  confess  members 
of  their  own  order,  require  the  approval 
of  their  superiors;  to  confess  seculuv, 
that  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

AVSJi  (Greek,  a^U,  a  wheel  or 
arch).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  shape  of 
the  Christian  cnurches  which  were  ouilt 
before  the  time  of  Constantino.  As- 
suming, therefore,  that  ecclesiastical 
architecture  dates  fh>m  the  fourth  century, 
the  apse  may  be  considered  as  one  of  its 
primitive  features,  for  it  already  existed 
in  many  of  the  basilicas  or  halls  of  jus- 
tice  or  commerce,  which,  when  Christi- 
anity rose  into  the  ascendant,  were  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  by 
the  civil  power.  It  was  the  semicircular 
termination  of  the  basilica  in  which  sat 
the  judges;  the  same  construction  may 
often  be  seen  in  French  courts  of  justice 
at  this  da^.  When  utilised  for  (christian 
worship.  Its  extreme  end  was  occupied  by 
the  bisnop's  chair ;  Hie  seats  of  the  clergy, 
following  the  semicircle,  were  on  his 
right  and  left ;  the  altar  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  apse,  or  just  in  front  of  it ;  and 
beyond  tiie  altar  was  the  choir.  In  the 
Byzantine  style,  which  arose  in  the  Fast 
alter  Constantine  had  transferred  the  seat 
of  empire  to  his  new  city  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  apse  was  retained ;  a  notable 
instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  built  in 
the  sixth  century.  It  appears  also  in  the 
old  Byzantine  churches  at  Bavenna,  and 
also  in  several  churches  on  the  Rhine,  of 
later  date  but  in  the  same  style.  In  France 
and  England  the  Byzantine  architecture 
received  that  splendid  development  which 
is  called  Norman ;  but  the  apas,  in  all  large 
churches  at  least,  still  held  its  ground, 
though  it  occasionally  took  a  triangular 
or  a  polygonal  form.  Norwich  Cathedral 
b  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the 
round  apse  that  we  have  in  England. 
The  cathedral  of  Durham,  of  which  the 
nave  and  choir  were  finished,  much  as 
we  now  see  them,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  had  originally  an 
apse,  but  on  account  of  a  failure  in  the 
masonry,  this  was  taken  dv»<9vn  and  the 
present  magnificent  chapel  of  the  Nine 
Altars  substituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  later  styles  which  followed 
the  Norman,  the  French  builders  as  a 
rule  retained  the  apse,  while  the  English 
generally  abandoned  it  for  the  rectuigu* 
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lar  fonn.     (Oadin, '' Manuel  d'Arch^lo- 

AQVAmn.  [See  Encra.tites.1 
ARCBAWOB&.  rSee  Angel.] 
AMOMBXBM09  (Qr.  ap;((ciri(rico9ror). 
The  word  first  occurs  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, St.  Athanasiiis  speaks  of  himself 
and  also  of  Alexander,  his  predecessor  in 
the  see  of  Alexandria,  under  this  name. 
In  earlier  times  those  bishops  who  had 
suffiagan  hishops  dei^ndin^  on  them, 
and  exercised  spiritual  jurisdiction  within 
a  certain  geogpn^hical  area  which  was 
ihtax  provinoef  were  called  metropolitans. 
As  Christianity  extended  itself,  the 
hishopsof  the  more  important  cities  under 
the  metropolitans  came  themselves  to 
have  sufi&agan  bishops  under  them,  to 
whom  thei^  were  metropolitans.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some 
new  title  for  the  old  metropolitans,  and 
the  terms  primate,  exarch  [see  those 
articles]  and  archbishop  came  into  use. 
In  the  West  the  name  **  archbishop  "  was 
scarcely  heard  before  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  time  the  words  patriarch  and 
ardibishop  appear  to  have  been  used  in- 
terchangeably. At  present  the  terms 
"archbishop"  and  "metropolitan"  have 
the 'same  meaning,  except  that  the  latter 
implies  the  existence  of  suffragans,  where- 
as there  may  be  archbishops  without  suf- 
fragans, as  in  the  case  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  archbishops 
possessed  an  ample  jurisdiction :  they  had 
the  right  of  summoning  provincial  coun- 
cils; they  could  judge  their  sufiragans  as 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  hear  on 
appeal  causes  referred  to  tiiem  from  the 
erascopal  courts  within  the  province. 
The  jurisdiction  of  a  metropolitan  over 
his  suffragans  in  ci*tntma/ cauMS  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xiii. 
De  Ref.  c.  8)  to  the  Holy  See ;  in  civil 
causes  it  remams  intact.  Provincial  coun- 
cils, owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times, 
have  been  less  frequent  in  recent  times 
than  formerly;  but,  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  xxiv.  2,  De  Kef.),  metropoli- 
tans are  bound  to  convene  them  every 
three  years.  An  archbishop  can  receive 
appeals  from  his  suffiragans  in  marriage 
cases,  and  (with  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial council)  visit  any  suffragan^s 
diocese.  The  right  also  devolves  upon 
him  of  appointing  a  vicar  capitular  on 
the  decease  of  a  suffi'agan  bisho]^,  if  the 
chapter  fail  to  appoint  one  within  eight 
days.  Two  venerable  insignia  still  mark 
his  superior  dignity — the  pallium  with 
which  ne  is  invested  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
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the  dotible  cross  borne  on  his  "  stemma"  over 
his  arms.  An  archbishop  has  the  right 
of  carrying  his  cross  throughout  his  pro- 
vince, except  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
or  a  Cardinal  Legate.  Until  the  arc^ 
bishop  has  received  the  pallium  he  can 
only  style  himself  A.  dectus ;  and,  although 
confirmed  and  consecrated,  he  cannot  con- 
voke a  council,  consecrate  chrism,  or  exer- 
cise anv  other  acts  of  higher  jurisdictioii 
and  order. 

Gregory  the  Great,  while  giving  to 
St  Augustine  personally  jurisdiction  over 
all  English  and  British  sees,  designed  to 
make  London  and  York  metropolitan  sees, 
with  twelve  suffragans  under  each  (Bed. 
"Hist.  Eccl."  i.  29).  But  the  priority 
of  Kent  in  receiving  the  Gospel  led  to  the 
primatial  see  hdng  fixed  at  Canterbury, 
not  at  London ;  and  the  troublea  state  of 
the  North  long  deferred  the  arrangement 
proposed  for  York,  and  never  even  in  the 
end  suffered  it  to  attain  the  dimensions 
contemplated  bv  Pope  Gregory.  For  a 
short  time  in  the  eighth  century,  while 
Mercia  was  a  poweriiil  kingdom,  Lich- 
field was  raised  Dy  the  Holy  See  to  metro- 
politan rank.  Similarly  ^e  see  of  St. 
David's  in  Wales  received  the  pall  for  a 
brief  period  in  the  twelfth  century.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  archHshops,  at 
Canterbury  and  York,  with  thirteen  and 
two  suffragans  respectively.  (Henr.  Hunt 
«  Hist.  Ang. "  i.  5).  After  tOie  change  of 
relijgion  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  re- 
mained in  abeyance  in  England,  tul  re- 
vived in  our  days  in  the  person  of  Nicholas 
Wiseman,  who  was  created  the  first 
archbishop  of  Westminster,  in  1850. 

ARCBBXACOW  (Gr.  apxi^uucovos). 
At  a  very  early  period  it  was  the  prac- 
tice for  a  lushop  to  select  one  ot  the 
deacons  of  his  church  to  assist  him  both 
in  the  divine  worship  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese.  As  was 
natural,  his  choice  fell,  not  necessarily 
upon  the  senior  deacon,  but  upon  him  in 
whose  ability  and  firmness  he  could  most 
confide.  Thus  we  read  of  Eleutherus  as 
the  deacon  of  Pope  Anicetus,  in  the  second 
century ;  of  St.  Lawrence  the  deacon  of 
Sextus  II.  in  the  third ;  cmd  of  St  Atha- 
nasius,  who  as  the  deacon  of  Alexander, 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  attended  him  at 
the  Council  of  Nicsea.  The  name  "  Arch- 
deacon "  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Optatus  of  Afilevis  (about  370).  The  im- 
portance of  the  office  continually  grew,  and 
we  learn  from  St  Jerome  that  in  his  time  it 
was  considered  a  degradation  for  an  arch- 
deacon to  be  ordained  priest.    It  was  the 
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dntj  of  the  archdeacon,  under  the  IK^op^s 
direction^  to  manage  the  Ohoich  propertr ; 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  cleigy,  the 
poor,  widows,  orphans,  pUgrims,  and 
prisoners ;  to  keep  the  list  of  the  dergTi 
AC  An  ahle  archdeacon,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  often  succeeded  to  the  see  on 
the  dealJi  of  the  bishop  who  had  ^ 
pointed  him.  At  first  there  was  but  one 
azehd^MOon,  but  in  the  immense  dioceses 
which  the  conyersion  of  the  Western 
naticms  caused  to  arise,  the  episconal 
datiee  could  not  be  efiectuallj  performed — 
so  fu*  as  the  temporal  side  of  them  was 
concerned — without  the  anointment  of 
eereral  archdeacons  as  the  ushop's  dele- 
l^stes.  That  tbe^  should  gradually  be 
inrested  with  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by 
the  bishop,  and  ultimately  even  reeeive 
independent  powers,  was  a  natural  con- 
Boqueaate  of  this  state  of  things.  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  their 
power  rose  to  its  height.  About  1100 
Kemigius,  upon  transferring  his  epiBCopal 
throne  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  di- 
vided his  vast  diocese  into  seven  arch- 
deaconries, in  each  of  which  the  arch- 
deacon resided  in  the  chief  town  of  his 
province  with  quasi-episcopal  state,  and 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  which  was  often 
formidable  even  to  laymen.  Armed  with 
such  high  privileges,  the  archdeacons  be- 
ean  to  encroach  on  the  authority  of  the 
fe«hnp«y  and  this  led  to  their  downfall. 
Long  before  this  the  Church  had  ordered 
that  archdeacons  on  their  appointment 
must  receive  priestly  consecration ;  now  a 
series  of  councils  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  occupied  themselves 
with  limitu^  their  powers  and  bringing 
them  back  into  a  due  subordination  to 
the  bishops  ^  finalty,  the  Council  of  Trent 
confirmed  and  extended  these  restrictions, 
taking  from  the  archdeacons  and  giving 
back  to  the  bishops  that  jurisdictien  in 
matrimonial  and  criminal  causes  which 
had  been  the  chief  source  of  their  in- 
fluence. Amongst  ourselves  the  office  of 
aichdeacon  was  not  revived  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  hierarchy  in  1850 ;  the 
fanctionaiy  who  now  most  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  archdeacon  of  the  primitive 
Cknch  is  the  bishop's  vicar-general.  [See 
that  article.] 

JkMiCmmBf  COVmT  or.  An  ancient 
court,  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Aidkbishop  of  Canterbury  is  still  exer- 
ciaed  by  a  judge  known  as  the  Dean  of 
Arches.  It  received  its  name  from  Bow 
Church  in  Oheapside  (S.  Maria  de  Arcu- 
bos),  in  which  its  sittings  were  wont  to 
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be  held.  (  See  Hook's  *'  Church  Diction- 
ary.") By  a  clause  in  the  Public  Wor- 
ship Act  (1877)  the  office  of  Dean  of 
Arches  is  merged  in  that  of  the  judge 
appointed  under  that  Act  Theore  is  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  this  court  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  now  represents  the  <Ad 
Court  of  Delegates,  and  practically,  as 
representing  the  Crown,  upholds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  royal  supremacnr  by  deciding 
without  appeal  all  spiritual  causes  that 
may  be  brought  before  it« 

ARCBiiiAWimiTB.  [See  Abbot.] 
AMoaxvmm,AMammaT  (Greek 
dpXtla).  The  utility  of  the  preservation 
of  public  records  was  fully  understood  by 
the  ancients ;  the  record  office  at  R<nbe, 
which  Virgil  alludes  to  (''populi  taba- 
laria  vidit  ^),  was  an  enormous  building. 

from  tne  very  beginning  of  the  Chivcb. 
The  archivist  or  lYoto-scriniarius  of  Bome 
was  an  important  personage;  besides 
having  charge  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
records,  he  was  the  head  of  all  the  secre- 
taries and  notaries  of  the  Roman  Court. 
A  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (1626)  spenfies  what  ought 
to  be  preserved  in  an  episcopal  archive-^ 
namely,  the  processes  and  proceedings  in 
all  causes  tried  in  the  bishop's  court; 
episcopal  sentences,  precepts,  deorees, 
noandates,  &c. ;  reports  luid  registers  of 
all  kinds  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affiiirs 
within  the  diocese ;  and  compete  inven- 
tories of  Church  proj>erty,  movable  and 
immovable.     (Ferraris,  Archivmm,) 

AmOH-PSXXST  (Gr.  apxtirpfvPvTf 
pos).  The  chief  of  the  jireebyters,  as 
the  aichdeacon  was  the  chief  of  the  dea- 
cons. The  name  dates  from  the  fourth 
century.  The  arch-priest  was  usually  the 
oldest  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral; vet  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
their  oeing  chosen  by  the  bbhope  for 
special  qualifications,  without  regard  to 
seniority.  The  principal  function  of  ths 
arch-pnest  was.  during  the  illness  or 
absence  of  the  oishop,  to  replace  him  in 
the  Church  offices.  He  occupied  the 
place  of  the  bishop  in  the  ceremonies  of 
public  worship,  as  the  archdeacon  did  in 
the  administration  of  the  dioceee.  As 
population  increased,  a  rural  arch-priest 
was  placed  in  each  of  the  larger  towns, 
who  was  to  the  local  deny  what  the 
arch-priest  of  the  cathedral  was  to  the 
cathedral  clergy.  In  course  of  time  the 
latter  came  to  be  called  the  dean^  the 
former  rural  deam.     The  privileges  of 
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arch-priests,  like  those  of  archdeaconSi 
were  often  usurped  hy  laymen  in  the  ages 
after  Charlemagne.  Great  divergences 
grew  up  in  different  countries,  with  re'gard 
to  the  duties,  rank,  and  privileges  assigned 
to  them.  In  later  times  they  appear  to 
have  been  superseded  to  a  gi'eat  extent 
by  vicarBforan  (q*v,). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  r^n  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Holy  See,  finding  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  England  were  much  in 
need  of  a  recognised  head,  yet  unwilling 
to  send  a  bishop,  lest  the  government 
should  take  it  as  an  excuse  for  fresh 
cruelties  against  the  Catholics  generally, 
appointed  George  Blackwell  superior 
of  the  English  mission,  with  the  title 
and  authori^  of  "  Arch-priest"  A  con- 
sultative body  of  twelve  assistant  priests 
was  nominated  at  the  same  time.  This 
was  in  1598.  After  some  years  Blackwell 
took  a  course  about  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  displeased  the  Holy  See, 
and  he  was  superseded  (1608)  by  Birk- 
head.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
James,  and  after  Birkhead  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  third  arch-priest,  Harrison, 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  being  now 
much  abated,  Gregory  XV.  decided  that 
the  time  was  come  to  send  a  bishop  to 
England.  The  first  vicar-apostolic  was 
accordingly  appointed,  in  1623. 

ABI8TOT&B.    [See  Philosophy.] 

AMXQU  AVn  ABXAirZBM.  The 
heresy  of  Arius  consisted  in  the  denial 
of  the  Son's  consubstantiahty  with  the 
Father,  and  so  virtually  of  Christ's  true 
and  eternal  Godhead.  In  opposition  to 
this  error,  the  first  Nicene  Council  de- 
fined that  the  Son  is  "  onlv-be^otten, 
bom  of  the  Father,  f.«.  of  the  Father's 
substance;"  that  he  is  "not  made,"  as 
creatures  are,  but  that  he  is  "  consub- 
stantial"  with  the  First  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  The  council  added  a 
condemnation  under  anathema  of  certain 
Arian  propositions,  in  which  this  heresy 
was  summed  up.  To  understand  them, 
we  must  know  something  of  the  way 
in  which  Arianism  arose  and  spread ; 
and  this,  again,  we  cannot  do,  till  we 
have  acQ  uainted  ourselves  with  the  teach- 
ing on  tne  mvstery  of  the  Trinity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  Church.  We  shall 
take  the  points  in  order,  reserving  for 
the  close  of  the  article  an  account  of 
Arianism  in  its  later  developments. 

1.  It  might  seem  as  if  there  could  be 
little  need  of  dwelling  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  held  by  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.     Every  Christian  is  bound  to 
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know  and  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
the  early  Fathers  and  Martyrs  of  the 
Church  were  ignorant  of  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  faith.  Scripture,  too, 
sets  the  matter  at  rest.  Our  Lord  pro- 
claims the  unity  of  his  nature  with  that 
of  the  Father.  '<  I  and  the  Father  are 
one."  "The  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in 
the  Father.'*  "  The  Word  was  with  God," 
St.  John  says, "  and  the  Word  wasCJod.** 
Now,  in  one  sense  it  is  true,  that  Arius 
could  find  no  support  for  his  heresy 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  age.  Scripture  de- 
clared and  the  Church  taught  from  the  be- 
ginning three  propositions  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  Nicene  definition  follows  by 
logical  consequence:  viz.  first,  that  the 
Son  is  distinct  from  the  Father ;  next,  that 
the  Son  is  God ',  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is 
but  one  God.  All  this  is  certain,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
often  used  inaccurate  lang^ge  on  this 
sulnect ;  that  we  do  not  find  in  them  the 
full  and  developed  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  the  Nicene  Council  defined  it ;  and  that 
this  explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  suc- 
cess of  Arianism  and  the  calamities  it 
brought  upon  the  Church.  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  these  defects  in  the  teaching  of 
the  early  Fathers.  They  were  not  and 
could  not  be  content  with  the  simple 
enunciations  of  the  propositions  enume- 
rated above :  they  endeavoured  (and  how 
could  they  do  otherwise  P)  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  contradictions  which  they  in- 
volve, and  to  recommend  them  as  reason- 
able to  those  outside  the  Church.  And 
in  this  part  of  their  work,  they  were  not 
secure  from  error.  One  or  two  leading 
instances  will  be  given  of  the  errors  into 
which  many  of  them  fell  when,  instead 
of  merely  delivering  the  tradition  which 
they  had  received,  they  began  to  specu- 
late and  reason  about  it.  A  difficulty 
met  theoi,  the  moment  they  began  to  con- 
sider the  eternity  of  the  bon.  A  son  is 
generated,  and  generation  postulates  a  be- 
ginning :  how,  then,  could  the  Son  be  etei^ 
nalP  They  did  not  cut  the  knot,  as 
Arius  did,  by  denying  the  eternity  of  the 
Son,  because  the  Catholic  faith  saved 
them  from  such  an  error ;  but  still  many 
of  them  did  introduce  a  theory  incon- 
sistent with  the  unchangeable  simpli- 
city of  God.  The  Word,  they  admitted, 
was  eternal,  but  many  of  them — all,  in- 
deed, except  St.  Irenaeus  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Alexandrian  school — denied  that 
he  had  always  been  Son.  With  us,  the 
word  is  conceived  first  of  all  in  the  mind 
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and  then  comes  forth  as  articnkte  sound. 
So,  ihej  maintamedy  the  Word  had  al- 
ways lieen  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
(Xoyoi  €wdta$tTos) ;  afterwards  he  issued 
form  as  the  first-begotten  of  aU^  crea- 
tion (Xoyoff  irpo4>opucos),  and  by  this  pro- 
ceaaion  or  generation  became  the  Son. 
They  were  led  into  dmilar  error  in  con- 
adering  the  relation  of  the  Word  to 
cieaturee.  Down  to  St  Augustine's  time, 
the  Fathers  ^nerally  attributed  the  divine 
apparitions  m  the  Old  Testament  to  God 
the  Son,  and  this  interpretation  led  some 
into  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father.    Thus  Justin 

rkks  of  a  ''  GK)d  under  the  maker  of  the 
universe/'  and  argues  that  the  '*  maker 
and  Father  of  all "  could  not "  have  left 
the  region  above  the  sky  and  appeared  in 
a  little  comer  of  the  earth."  ^  Tertullian 
speaks  of  a  **  son  visible  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  derivation/''  wmle  lan- 
guage of  the  same  import  was  used  by 
Origen  and  Novatian.'  Another  source 
of  erroneous  language  arose  in  the  third 
century.  The  oabellians  denied  a  real 
distinction  between  Father  and  Son,  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  establish  the  distinction 
between  these  divine  Persons,  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  260,  compared 
the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  ^n  to 
that  between  a  vine-dresser  and  the  vine, 
asserted  that  the  Son  was  "  made  by  God  " 
(irooma  nw  $€ov)  that  he  was  '' foreign 
to  the  essence  of  the  Father  ^(4vov 
KOT^  oiiriap)j  and  *'  did  not  exist  tiU  he 
was  made."  In  the  same  year,  another 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  account  of 
charges  brought  by  certaia  orthodox  pre- 
lates against  his  namesake  of  Alexanoria, 
summoned  a  synod  at  Rome,  and  issued  a 
memoraUe  document  to  the  bbhops  of 
Egypt  and  libva.  *'  Had  the  Son,^  the 
Pope  aignes,  '*  been  created,  there  would 
have  beoi  a  time  when  he  was  not ;  but 
the  Son  always  was.**  Thereupon,  the 
Alexandrian  bishop,  in  two  letters  which 
be  sent  to  Rome,  explained  away  his  for- 
mer inaccurate  language,  showed  that 
his  adversaries  had  taken  a  one-sided  view 
of  his  teaching,  and  distinctiy  confessed 
the  Son's  eternity.  This  case  is  instruc- 
tive in  several  wavs.  It  shovra  that  early 
Fathers,  who  used  words  which  sound  like 
Arianism,  were  v^  far  firom  the  Arian 
belief ;  and  it  is  evidence  of  the  vigilance 
with  which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 


>  Joitin.  DiaL  60. 

«  Adt.  Prax.  14. 

»  PeUv.  De  Trinit,  vui.  2, 4  teg. 
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watched,  as  his  supreme  office  required 
him  to  watch,  over  the  deposit  of  the 
faith.' 

2.  The  orthodox  doctrine  had  been 
maintained  in  Alexandria  by  subsequent 
bishons,  when,  about  the  year  818  or 
320,  Arius  began  to  put  forward  a  heresy 
which  engaged  all  the  energies  of  the 
Church  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  libyan  l^  birth ; 
he  had  twice  joined  the  Meletian  schism, 
but  had  been  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
and  was  exercising  the  office  of  a  priest 
in  Alexandria.  The  bishop  Alexander, 
Socrates  teUs  us,  was  discoursing  to  his 
clergy  on  the  IMnity  in  Unity.  Arius, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  logical  skill,  contradicted  the  bishop, 
urged  that  the  Son,  because  begotten, 
must  have  had  "  a  bepnning  of  existence ; " 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not 
exist  (fjv  St€  ovk  ^v)  ;  and  that  he  was 
made,  like  other  creatures,  out  of  nothing 
(cf  OVK  SvT«iP  tfxti  rffv  vjni<rraa'iv).  It 
we  add  to  this  that,  according  to  Arius, 
the  Son  was  liable  to  sin  in  his  own 
nature,  and  that  hip  intelligence  was 
limited,  we  have  a  conrplete  statement  of 
the  Arian  doctrine.  He  not  only  held 
that  the  Father  was  separated  from  the 
Son  by  a  priority  of  time— or  rather  like 
time,  since  time  in  the  proper  sense  began 
with  the  Son — ^but  he  oenied  that  the  Son 
was  from  the  Father^s  substance.  He 
did  not  merely  reject  the  word  SfAoovinos 
or  consubstantial,  as  an  orthodox  synod 
at  Antioch  had  done  in  269,'  but  also  the 
other  language  in  which  early  Fathers 
had  expr^sed  the  same  idea. 

Anus  won  many  to  his  dde :  in  par- 
ticular he  was  supported  by  the  famous 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  ^eat 
influence  on  Constantino.  He  had  fnends 
among  the  other  bishops  of  Asia,  and 
even  among  the  bishops,  priests,  and  nuns 
of  the  Alexandrian  province.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  condemned  in  two  Alexandrian 
synods  and  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  He 
took  refuge  first  in  Palestine,  afterwards 
in  Nicomedia;  he  gained  the  favour  of 
Constantia,  the  emperor's  sister,  and  he 
disseminated  his  doctrine  amon^  the  pop- 
ulace by  means  of  the  notonous  book 

I  Hefele,  ConcUienaeaehichtej  i.  255  9eq.  See 
on  the  wb6le8nl^ect,  Pctavius,  De  Trin, ;  New- 
man, History  of  Arianism,  and  Causes  of  the 
Success  of  Arianism. 

*  Hefele,  ConciUaigeschickte,  L  140.  We  are 
of  course  aware  that  the  fact  of  this  rejection 
has  been  doubted,  but  we  cannot  believe  there 
I  is  any  serious  ground  for  questioning  it 
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which  he  called  Oaktuif  or  "entertain- 
ment," and  by  songs  adapted  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers.  At  first  Oonstan- 
tine  looked  on  the  whole  affiiir  as  a  strife 
of  words,  and  sent  Hosius  of  Cordova 
to  Alexandria,  that  he  might  restore 
peace  between  Anus  and  nis  bishop. 
This  attempt  failed,  and  the  First  General 
Council  met  at  Nicsa.  It  anathematised 
Arias,  with  all  who  affirmed  "  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not ; 
that  he  was  made  out  of  nothing ;  that  he 
was  of  another  substance  or  essence  [than 
the  Father] ;  that  he  was  created,  or  alter- 
able or  changeable.''  Thb  symbol  was 
adopted  after  man;^  disputes,  in  which 
the  deacon  Athanasius,  then  only  twenty- 
five  vears  old,  was  the  great  champion  of 
the  laith.  Ajius  and  mose  who  refused 
to  anathematise  him  were  banished. 

However,  when  the  cause  of  Arianism 
seemed  desperate,  it  suddenly  revived. 
Constantia  pleaded  this  cause  with  her 
brother  on  ner  death-bed.  Constantine 
asked  Athanasius  (bishop  of  Alexandria 
since  328)  to  restore  Arius  to  Church 
communion.  This  great  confessor  firmly 
refused,  and,  though  the  Emperor  did  not 
insist,  Athanasius  was  grievously  calum- 
niated and  exiled  to  Treves.  Other 
opponents  of  the  heresy  met  with  like 
treatment.  Eustathius  of  Antioch  and 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  were  deposed.  The 
Emperor  called  Arius  to  Constantinople, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  It  is  right  to 
add,  that  Arius  had  assured  the  Emperor 
on  oath,  that  the  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
been  excommunicated  was  not  really  his. 
Before,  however,  he  had  attained  his  end, 
a  sudden  death  struck  him  down  as  he 
walked  through  Constantinople  escorted 
by  his  followers.  He  died  in  the  year 
836,  the  eightieth  of  his  age. 

Arius  was  dead,  but  his  heresy  still 
prospered.  Constantius,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  337,  recalled  Athanasius  next 
year  to  Alexandria.  Soon,  however,  a 
charge  of  Sabellianism  was  brought  against 
the  saint ;  he  fled  for  his  life  from  his 
episcopal  city,  and  took  refuge  in  Rome, 
when  Pope  Julius  in  a  synod  solemnly 
acquitted  mm.  But  a  council  at  Antioch 
confirmed  his  deposition,  and  drew  up 
four  confessions  of  faith,  in  which  the  worn 
'*  consubstantial "  was  studiously  omitted. 
Through  favour  of  Con^tans,  who  ruled 
the  West,  a  council  met  at  Sardica  in  340 
or  344,  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  restored  Athanasius, 
with  Marcellua  and  others,  to  their  sees. 
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In  spite  of  the  &ct  that  the  Arian  or 
Euseman  bishops  held  a  counter-council  at 
PhilippopoUs,  the  Sardican  decrees  en- 
joyed an  almost  oecumenical  authority, 
and  Constantius  permitted  the  return  of 
Athanasius  to  Alexandria.  However, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Constans, 
Constantius  renewed  his  persecution  of 
the  Catholics.  At  Aries  and  Milan  synoda 
condemned  Athanasius,  while  Pope  Libe- 
rius  and  other  bishops  who  would  not  sub- 
scribe the  condemnation  were  exiled. 
Again  an  intruder  seized  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius,  in 

356,  sought  an  asylum  with  the  Egyptian 
monks. 

This  temporary  triumph  of  Arianism 
proved  its  ruin.  The  heretics  presented 
an  appearance  of  unity  so  long  as  they 
were  en^^ed  in  a  struggle  for  life  or 
deaUi  with  the  orthodox.  No  sooner  did 
they  feel  themselves  secure  than  thev 
began  an  internecine  conflict  with  each 
other.  The  strict  Arians,  led  by  Aetius, 
a  deacon,  and  a  bishop  Eunomius,  taught 
that  the  Father  and  Son  were  unlike,  and 
that  the  latter  was  made  out  of  nothing. 
They  were  also  known  as  Eunomians, 
Anomoeans  (from  dv6fiou}Sf  unlike),  or 
Exucontians,  because  thev  said  the  Son 
sprang  from  nothing  (cf  ovk  6vt»¥), 
.\nother  party,  known  as  Semiarians,  a 
name  they  received  about  368,  when 
they  held  a  famous  synod  at  Ancyra, 
confessed  that  the  Son  was  "  like  in  sub- 
stance to  the  Father  (Sfioios  kot*  ovvlaw), 
Basil  of  Ancyra,  Eiistathius  of  Sebaste, 
Macedonius,  and  Auxentius  of  Milan, 
were  the  most  noted  among  them.  A 
third  partv,  led  by  Ursacius,  Valens  and 
Acacius  (m)m  whom  they  are  sometimea 
called  Acacians),  rejected  the  phrase  "  like 
in  substance  or  essence,"  and  contented 
themselves  with  the  vague  statement  that 
the  Son  was  ''like'*  the  Father.  The 
Council  of  Ancyra,  as  we  have  seen,  "wwlh 
Semiarian.  The  second  Sirmian  synod ,  in 

357,  condemned  the  Semiarian  as  well  as 
the  orthodox  formula,  while  Semiarianism 
secured  a  fi'esh  victory  in  the  third  council 
held  at  the  same  place.  Pope  Liberius, 
under  fear  of  death,  is  believed  by  many 
to  have  subscribed  this  third  Sinnian 
formula,  while  at  the  same  time  he  anathe- 
matised those  who  denied  that  "  the  Son 
is  in  essence  and  in  all  things  like  to  the 
Father."  In  369  the  Emperor  did  his 
utmost  to  establish  Semiarianism,  but  his 
«3ftbrts  were  in  vain.  The  Eastern  Ushope, 
160  in  number,  met  at  Seleucia  ;  400 
Western  bishops  at  Rimini     The  latter 
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stood  finn  at  first  to  the  faith  defined 
at  Nicsea^  but  they  were  overcome  by 
threats  and  by  bo^y  sufieiing.  At  last 
buth  the  Eastern  and  Western  council 
subscribed  a  formula,  in  wMch  the  word 
"  essence  ^  was  rejected  altogether  as  un- 
scriptuial,  and  the  Son  was  defined  to  be 
<'Hke  the  Father  in  all  things." 

This  defeat  of  the  Semiarians  by 
Arians  inclined  the  former  to  accept  the 
Nicene  fiuth,  and  at  a  council  held  at 
Alexandria  in  362  Athanasius,  who  had 
returned  to  lus  8ee  on  the  accession  of 
Julian  the  Apoetate,  received  many  of 
them  into  communion.  The  Acacians,  on 
the  other  hand,  allied  themselves  with  the 
Btrict  Arians.  Arianism  found  a  power- 
ful supporter  in  the  Emperor  Valens  (364- 
378),  who  expelled  Atnanasius  from  his 
see.  This  was  his  fifth  exile.  But  the 
palmy  days  of  the  heresy  were  over.  His 
people  insisted  on  the  recall  of  Athanasius 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  remained  till  his 
death,  in  373.  Ambrose  in  the  West,  and 
in  the  East  the  three  Oappadocian 
Fathers,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  fought 
the  battle  of  the  &ith.  The  orthodox 
Emperor  Theodosius  secured  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Nicene  decrees  were 
enforced  ag^n  bv  the  General  Council  of 
Constantinople  (381). 

So  much  for  the  history  of  Arianism 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Koman  Empire. 
It  had  still  a  great  part  to  play  among 
the  Barbarians.  The  West  Goths  received 
Christianity  in  the  Arian  form  through 
their  great  missionary  Ulfila  (consecrated 
hisho]^  by  Eusebius  of  Nicom^a  in  341), 
and  A  alens  allowed  a  part  of  their  nation 
to  settle  in  Thrace  on  the  condition  that 
they  became  .Arians.  Soon  after,  the 
East  Goths  in  Italy,  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Burg^un- 
dians  in  Gaul,  the  Lombardians  who  emi- 
grated to  upper  Italy,  became  Arians.  The 
Vandal  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
which   rivalled    that    of   Diocletian    in 
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received  Catholic  baptism,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Frankish  arms  sealed 
the  fate  of  Arianism. 

Am&flfl,  oomozui  or.    Q)  In 

314,  assembled  chiefly  to  settle  the  jDona- 
tiat  disputes.  This  council  represented  the 
entire  Western  Church.  The  number  of 
the  Ushope  who  met  is  uncertain,  and  the 
acts  have  perished.  But  we  know  that  the 
Holy  See  was  represented  there  by  two 
priests  and  two  deacons,  and  Constantine 
rdmself  says  he  assembled  *'very  many 
bishops  from  diverse  and  almost  innumer- 
able districts.'*  It  appears  from  the 
letter  of  the  council  to  Pope  Silvester, 
that  the  Donatists  were  condemned,  and 
Caecilian,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Carthage, 
acquitted.  A  synod  at  Rome  in  the  pre- 
vious year  had  given  the  same  dedsion. 
The  council  also  decreed  that  Easter 
should  be  observed  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  world,  the  day  to  lie 
notified  by  the  Pope  (Can.  1) ;  that 
baptism  conferred  with  the  proper  form 
was  valid  even  if  given  dv  heretics 
(Can.  8) ;  that  a  bishop  should  be  con- 
secrated by  three  others  (Can.  20)  ;  that 
a  married  priest  or  deacon  who  lived  with 
his  wife  should  be  deposed  (Can.  29) 
(see  Hefele, "  ConciL"  p.  201  sty.).  In 
363  a  council  at  Aries  was  terrified  by 
the  Emperor  Constantius  into  a  con- 
demnation of  St.  Athauadus  (Ilefele,  t&. 
p.  652.)  Various  other  synods  which 
met  in  the  same  place  are  mentioned  by 
Hefele. 

ASTZC&B  or  FAITS.  [See 
DoeMA.] 

ASCBirozOW,  VBAST  OV.  This 
feast  had  been  kept  from  time  immemorial 
in  St.  Augustine's  day,  and  he  attributes 
its  institution  to  the  Apostles.  We  have 
a  sermon  among  the  works  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom  preached  on  Ascension  Day.  St. 
Augustine  calls  it  Quadragesima,  because 
kept  forty  days  after  Easter ;  the  Greek 
name  Tessarocostes  or  Tetracostes  was 
given  for  the  same  reason.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  a  procession  which  used 
to  be  held  on  this  aay,  in  memory  of  that 
which  the  Apostles  made  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It 
was  also  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to 
bless  the  bread  and  new  fruits  in  the  Mass 
of  this  day. 

The  practice  of  lighting  the  paschal 
caudle  in  solemn  Mass  till  the  feast  of 
the  Ascension  was  established  throughout 
the  Franciscan  Order  by  a  decree  dated 
1263.  In  1607  the  (^ncfipegation  of  Rites 
ordered  that  the  paschal  candle  should  be 
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lighted  when  Mass  is  sung  and  in  Vespers, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  Easter  Monday,  Easter 
Tuesday,  on  Saturday  in  Low  Week,  and 
on  Sundays  till  Ascension  Day,  when  it  is 
extinguished  after  the  Gospel.  The  rite 
syniDolises  Christ's  departure  from  the 
Apostles.    (Benedict  XjtV.  "  De  Festis.'*) 

Asofljrszow  or  cbbzst.  Our 
Lord  ascended  into  heaven  forty  days 
after  his  resurrection,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  common  reckoning,  on 
a  Thurs&y.  The  opinion  of  Chrysostom 
that  the  Ascension  took  place  on  a  Satur- 
day, is  quite  singular.  He  ascended  by 
his  own  power — ^not,  indeed,  St.  Thomas 
remarks,  by  the  power  proper  to  a  natural 
body,  but  by  the  yirtue  proper  to  him  as 
God  and  dy  that  which  belongs  to  a 
blessed  spint.  Such  an  ascension,  St. 
Thomas  continues,  ''is  not  against  the 
nature  of  a  glorified  body,  the  nature  of 
which  is  entirely  subiect  to  the  spirit." 
Christ  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet  m  the 
presence  of  his  disciples,  whom  he 
olessed  as  he  parted  from  them.  He  took 
his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the 
sitting  posture  sjrmbolising  his  rest  from 
toil  ana  his  judicial  power ;  the  "  right 
hand  ^  of  God  denoting,  according  to  many 
of  the  Fathers,  the  eauality  of  Jesus  Christ 
God  and  man  wim  God  the  Father : 
according  to  some  other  writers,  signifying 
that  as  man  he  holds  the  next  place  to 
God  in  heaven.  Angels,  as  has  been 
generally  inferred  from  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, attended  him  in  his  ascent,  and  the 
souls  of  the  just,  who  had  been  detained 
in  Limbo,  entered  heaven  with  him.  Thus 
"ascending  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive." 

Theologians  ^ve  many  reasons  for 
our  Lord's  ascension.  The  glory  which 
he  receives  in  heaven  is  due  to 
the  merits  of  his  sacred  humanity. 
For  Christians,  too,  it  was  "expedient  that 
he  should  go."  Faith  is  exercised  by  the 
fact  that  we  can  no  long^sr  see  our  Lord  : 
His  ascent  into  heaven  is  the  pledge  that 
we  shall  follow  him  if  we  are  worthy. 
Above  aU,  according  to  the  constant 
teaching  of  the  Fathers,  Christ  exercises 
his  priestly  office  in  heaven.  Just  as  the 
high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
ofiered  sacrifice  without  on  the  brazen 
altar,  and  then  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  and  with  burning  incense,  entered 
the  holy  of  holies,  so  the  hi^h-priest  of 
the  new  law,  having  offered  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Calvary,  continually 
presents  his  merits  and  exhibits  his 
facred  wounds  before  the  Eternal  Father. 
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Wliether  he  as  man  actually  prays  for  us^ 
is  uncertain.  Of  course  he  does  not  praj 
as  the  saints  do,  for  they  are  creatures^ 
and  ask  of  God  what  they  cannot  give  by 
their  own  power.  And  the  words  "  Christ, 
pray  for  us,"  could  not  be  lawfully  used^ 
on  account  of  the  scandal  and  confusion 
they  would  create.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Christ,  as  Petaviua  *  expresses 
it,  by  "  a  voluntary  condescension  "  stfll 

Sirays  for  us,  as  he  did  while  on  earth. 
Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Feeds.") 

A8CBTJB  (Gr.  d<r«e€<D,  dtnajrris).  The 
belief  that  throujph  bodUy  "exercise," 
and  a  strict  discipline  imposed  on  the 
senses,  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  per- 
fect his  moral  nature  and  riise  to  spiritual 
heights  not  otherwise  attainable,  had 
been  common  both  among  Jews  and 
Pagans  for  some  time  before  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Philo's  account  of  the  Essenes 
is  well-known — ^a  Jewish  sect  of  mystical 
and  ascetic  tenets,  much  difiused  in 
Palestine  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  with  its  initiations,  grades,  and 
secrets,  living  in  villages  because  of  the 
luxury  and  immorality  of  the  towns, 
renouncing  marriage,  and  following  rules 
of  strict  temperance  in  regard  to  food, 
sleep,  and  whatever  else  nature  craves. 
The  Therapeutffi  in  Egypt  were  a  similar 
sect.  Their  name — and  that  of  the 
Essenes  is  said  to  have  the  same  mean- 
ing— fiflgnifies  healing^  for  they  believed 
that  their  discipline  healed  the  concretam 
labem  of  the  soul*s  impurity. 

In  the  Pagan  world  similar  doctrines 
were  widely  held  by  the  Stoics.  Both 
among  them  and  the  Essenes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  principles^  the  peimutaion 
that  matter  was  essentially  evil,  and 
that  he  was  most  perfect  who  was 
freest  from  the  blasting  touch  of  animal 
existence,  coloured  largely  both  their 
theories  and  their  practice.  The  Christian 
Ascetes  could  not  so  deem  of  that  fleshly 
nature  of  which  Christ  their  divine  Lord 
had  deigned  to  be  a  partaker  :  to  master 
the  lower  nature  was  their  aim^  not  to 
eradicate  it;  desire  and  fear,  joy  and 
grief,  they  did  not  regard  as  in  tiiemselves 
evil,  but  as  to  be  brought  by  discipline 
into  a  strict  subordination  to  the  true  end 
of  man,  which  is  to  know  and  love  God, 
and  do  his  will.  The  means  which  they 
employed  were  voluntary  chastity,  fitt- 
ing, perseverance  in  prajrer,  volimtary 
poverty,  and  maceration  of  the  flesh.  In 
the  Apostolical  ConstitutionB  (Eraus, 
p.  96)  the  Ascetce  are  mentioned  as  an 
1  De  Incamat  xil  9. 
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intennediate  order  of  GhristianB  between 
the  clexgy  and  the  laity.  As  a  general 
rule,  ibej  did  not  go  out  of  the  world, 
like  anchoritee  and  monks,  but  strove  to 
live  a  perfect  life  in  the  world.  Abuses 
after  a  time  appeared,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  vvinuKis  trvvtiacucroi,  wo- 
men who  livea  under  the  same  roof 
with  Ascetes  for  the  benefit  of  their 
instruction  and  example. 

Modem  life,  especially  when  permeated 
with  Baconian  ideas  respecting  the  true 
taak  of  man  in  the  world,  is  pointedly 
unascetic.  If  we  turn  oyer  a  series  of 
pictures  of  eminent  modem  men,  there  is 
one  common  feature  which  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice,  whether  the  subject  of  the  pic- 
ture be  artist,  or  literary  man,  or  man  of 
action,  and  whatever  intelligence,  power, 
or  benevolence  may  breathe  from  the  face 
— namely,  the  absence  of  an  expression  of 
eelf-mastery.  A  similar  series  of  nor- 
traits  of  men  who  lived  in  the  miadle 
ages,  when  law  was  weaker  than  at 
pfreeent,  but  the  sense  of  the  neoesnty  of 
self-contiol  stronger,  reveals  a  type  of 
ooontenanee  in  which  the  calmness  of 
adf-conquest,  gained  bv  the  Christian 
dtriajaU,  is  far  more  frequently  visible 
than  in  later  ages. 

ASCSnCAX  TBSO&OOT.  A 
name  given  to  the  science  which  treats  of 
virtue  and  perfection  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  attained.  Whereas 
mystical  theology  deals  with  extraordinarv 
states  of  prayer  and  union  with  Goa, 
ascetical  writers  treat  of  the  ordinary 
Christian  life.  The  number  of  ascetical 
writers  has  at  all  times  been  great  in  the 
Church,  but  during  the  last  three  centuries 
spedal  attention  nas  been  given  to  the 
hfe  of  secular,  as  distinct  from  reli^ous, 
persona.  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St. 
AJphonsus  L^ori  may  be  mentioned  as 
modem  saints  whose  ascetical  works  are 
most  esteemed. 

ASS  TinmWBBBAT.  The  first 
day.  according  to  our  present  observance, 
of  the  forty  days'  fast  of  Lent.  But  that 
it  did  not  come  within  the  quadragesimal 
period  in  primitive  times  we  Imow  from 
Uie  testimony  of  Qr^ory  the  Great,  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  rost,  describes  it  as  of 
thir^-«x  days'  duration — that  is,  as  ex- 
tending over  aix  weeks,  from  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  to  Easter  Day,  omitting 
Sundays.  Thirty-six  days  are  nearly  a 
tenth  part  of  the  year,  and  thus,  by  6b- 
servinff  the  fast,  Cfnristians  were  thought 
to  render  a  penitential  tithe  of  their  lives 
to  God.    hentf  therefore,  at  the  end  of 
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the  sixth  century,  began  on  the  first 
Sunday,  and  we  know  from  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  (Masius  that  the  practice  waH 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  firth  century. 
At  what  time  Ash  Wednesday  and  the 
three  following  days  were  added  to  the 
fast  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
Pope  Gregory  there  is  a  Mass  for  Ash 
Wednesday,  under  the  heading  "  Feria  IV., 
caput  jejuni!"  (beginning  of  the  fast); 
whence  it  mi^ht  be  inferred  that  Pope 
Gregory,  in  spite  of  the  words  cited  above, 
had  nimself  before  his  death  sanctioned 
the  alteration  in  question.  But  this 
would  be  an  unsafe  conduuon,  for  one  of 
the  best  MSS.  of  the  Sacramentary  does 
not  contain  this  heading.  However  this 
may  be,  a  Capitulary  of  the  Church  of 
Toulon  (714)  and  the  liturgical  work  of 
Amaury  (about  820)  describe  the  Lenten 
usage  as  identical  with  our  own.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
motive  of  the  change ;  for  by  the  addition 
of  the  four  days  preceding  the  first 
Sunday,  the  number  of  fasting  days 
before  Easter  (the  Sundays  being  omitted) 
becomes  exactly  forty,  and  accords  with 
the  fasts  recorded  of  Mo^es  and  Elias,  • 
and  with  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea. 

The  office  for  Ash  Wednesday  opens 
vdth  the  solemn  ceremony  wmch  has 
given  the  day  its  name.^  After  an  in- 
troit  and  four  collects,  in  which  pardon 
and  mercy  are  implored  for  the  penitent, 
the  faithful  approach  and  kneel  at  the 
altar  rails,  and  the  priest  puts  ashes  on 
the  forehead  of  each,  saying,  **  Memento, 
homo,  quia  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  revei^ 
teris"  (Bemember,  man,  that  thou  art 
dust,  and  ,shalt  return  to  dust).  The 
ashes  are  obtained  by  burning  the  palms 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Lenten  pas- 
torals of  Bishops,  regulating  the  obser- 
vance of  the  season,  usually  prescribe  that 
the  fiist  on  Ash  Wednesday  shall  be  more 
rigorously  kept  than  on  any  other  day  in 
Lent  except  the  four  last  days  of  Holy 
Week. 

The  administration  of  the  ashes  was 
not  originally  made  to  all  the  faithful, 
but  only  to  public  penitents.  These  had 
to  apnear  before  the  church  door  on  the 
first  oay  of  Lent,  in  penitential  garb  and 
with  bwe  feet.  Their  penances  were  there 
imposed  upon  them;  then  they  were 
brought  into  the  church  before  the  bishop^ 
who  put  ashes   on   tiieir  heads,  saying, 

*  In  French,  Mercredi  des  Cendres  j  in  Ger- 
man, AschermittwocMt, 
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besides  the  words  "Memento,"  &c.,  "age  ' 
poenitentiam  ut  habeas  yitam  nternam/  | 
Repent  (or,  do  penance),  that  thou  mayst , 
have  etem&L  life.    He  then  made  them  an 
address,  after  which  he  solemnly  excluded  j 
them  from  the  church.    Out  of  humility 
and  affection,  fiiends  of  the  penitents, 
though  not  in  the  same  condition,  used  to 
join  themselves  to  them,  expressing  in 
their  outward  guise  a  similar  contrition, 
and  offering  their  foreheads  also  to  be 
sprinkled  with  ashes.     The  number  of 
tnese  persons  gradually  increased,  until 
at  lenfifth  the  administration  of  ashes  was 
extended  to  the  whole  congregation,  and 
the  rite  took  its  present  form.    ("  Diet,  of 
Antiq.**  Smith  and  Oheetham ;  Kossing, 
in  Wetzer  and  Wdte.) 

ASrasOflS.  A  name  given  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  altar,  clergr,  and  people 
with  holy  water  at  the  beginning  of 
High  Mass  by  the  celebrant.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  words,  "  Asperges  me," 
"Thou  shalt  wash  me,  0  Lom,  witii 
hyssop,"  &c.,  with  which  thepriest  begins 
the  ceremony.  During  the  Easter  season 
the  antiphon  "Vidi  aquam"  is  substi- 
tuted. This  custom  of  sprinkling  the 
people  with  holy  water  is  mentioned  in 
the  Oanon  of  a  synod  quoted  by  Hincmar 
of  Rheims,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century. 

AMWwmmiov,  [See  Baptisk.] 
ASSVMFTZOW.  After  the  death  of 
her  divine  Son  the  Blessed  Virgin  lived 
under  the  care  of  St.  John.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  where  she  died.  Tillemont 
conjectures  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  of 
the  Fathers  assembled  in  the  General 
Council  of  Ephesus  that  she  was  buried 
in  that  city,  but  the  common  tradition 
of  the  Church  represents  her  as  having 
died  at  Jerusalem,  where  her  empty  tomb 
was  shown  to  pilgrims  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  she 
really  died,  and  that  her  exemption  from 
sin  ori^pnal  and  actual  did  not  prevent 
her  paymg  this  common  debt  of  humanity. 
The  very  fact  that  she  had  received  a 

nible  nature  rendered  her   liable  to 
h.    Except  for  the   special  gift  of 
immortality  which  he  received  from  Qod, , 
Adam  would  have  died  in  the  course  of  i 
nature,  even  if  he  had  never  sinned ;  and 
St  Augustine  declares  that  our  Blessed 
Saviour  would  have  died  by  the  natural 
decay  of  old  age,  if  the  Jews  had  not  laid  ' 
violent  hands  upon  Him.' 

Still,  although  the  Blessed  Virgin 
tasted  of  death,  her  body  was  preserved 

1  Billoart,  Jh  Mytter,  DiM.  xiv.  a.  1. 
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from  corruption  and  it  was  united  to  hex 
soul  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
Church  'signifies  her  belief  in  this  fact  by 
celebrating  the  feast  of  her  Assumptdoo 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August.  There  is  no 
distinct  assertion  of  the  corporal  assump- 
tion in  the  prayers  of  the  feast,  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  Church  encourages  and  ap- 
proves this  belief  fr^om  the  £Ehct  that  she 
selects  for  the  lessons  during  the  octave 
a  passage  from  St.  John  Damascene  in 
which  the  history  of  this  corporal  as- 
sumption is  given  in  detail.  Tnis  pious 
belief  is  recommended  hj  its  intrinsic 
reasonableness,  for  surely  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  our  Lord  did  not  suffer  that 
sacrod  body  in  which  he  himself  had 
dwelt  and  from  which  he  had  formed 
his  own  sacred  humanity  to  become  a 
prey  to  corruption.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimonies  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete, 
of  St.  John  Damascene,  and  of  many 
ancient  Martyrologies  and  Missals,  cited 
by  Butler  in  his  note  on  this  feast  It  is, 
moreover,  a  striking  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  zeal  of  the  earljr  Church  in 
collecting  and  venerating  rehcs,  no  relics 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  body  have  ever 
been  exhiluted.  Much  weight,  too,  must 
be  given  to  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
fajth^l.  "Admirable/*  says  Petavius, 
"  \B  the  admonition  of  Fauhnus  of  Nola, 
an  author  of  the  greatest  weight,  who 
bids  us  adhere  to  the  common  voice  of 
the  faithful,  since  the  spirit  of  God  breathes 
upon  them  all." ' 

The  corporal  assumption  is  not  an  article 
of  faith.  Still  Melchior  Canus  sums  up 
the  general  teaching  of  theologians  on 
this  head  when  he  says : — "  The  denial 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  corporal  assump- 
tion into  heaven,  though  by  no  means  con- 
trary to  the  faith,  is  snll  so  much  opposed 
to  the  common  agreement  of  the  Church, 
that  it  would  be  a  mark  of  insolent  te- 
merity.*'^ 

The  feast,  according  to  Butler,  was 
celebrated  before  the  sixth  century  in  the 
East  and  West  The  Greeks  called  it 
Koifjoja-is  or  iA€Taaraa-i£ ;  the  Latins,  dor^ 
mitio,  pausatio,  trarmtus,  tuaumpUo, 

ASTKOliOOT.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  this  matter  is  clearly  laid  down 
by  St.  Thomas.  There  is  nothing  contrary 
to  the  faith  in  holding  that  the  stars 
affect  the  bodies  of  men.  and  so  indirectly 
cause  passions  to  which  most  men  will 
give  way.  Taking  this  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  for  granted  (and  its  ex- 

>  Petav.  De  Ineamat.  xiv.  2. 

'  Melchior  Canus,  De  Locit  Thtohg.  xii.  10. 
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istmioe  or  non-existeDce  is  a  quefidon  of 
^jsieal  ncience,  not  of  theology)|  an 
astrologer  may  make  probable  guesses  at 
the  truth,  riut  he  cannot  predict  with 
eertaintj  our  future  actions,  for  it  is  of 
fidth  tliat  the  will  in  all  cases  remains 
finee. 

Astrology  was  forbidden  to  the  early 
Christians.  A  law  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
rios  condemned  astrologers  to  oanishment. 
The  practice  of  astrology  was  condemned 
in  1686 1^  a  bull  of  Sixtus  V.> 

AST&mi.  A  phu;e  to  which  a 
criminal,  pursued  by  the  ministers  of 
iuetioe,  may  escape,  uid  where  so  long  as 
be  remains  he  cannot  be  arrested.  Such 
asylums,  the  inviolable  character  of  which 
was  nearly  alwa^rs  connected  with  some 
notion  of  the  religious  sanctity  of  the  spot, 
were  common  among  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Rome,  says  the  legend,  grew  out 
of  an  asylum  for  male&ctors  of  every 
description;  and  Moses  (Deut  xiz.  2) 
appointed  cities  of  refuge,  whither  men 
who  had  committed  involuntary  homicide 
might  flee  and  be  safe.  The  same  privi- 
lege passed  over  to  the  Church,  ana  was 
sedulously  respected  by  the  Christian  em- 
perors. Theododus  punished  the  viola^ 
tion  of  the  protective  sanctity  of  a  church 
as  a  crime  of  lese-nuijesty.  But  the  im- 
munity from  the  consequences  of  crime 
arising  frt>m  the  extended  assertion  of 
the  principle  of  sanctuary  led  to  many 
abuses,  ana  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
those  guitey  of  certain  speciiied  crimes 
were  to  find  no  right  of  asylum  in  the 
churches. 

For  particulars  as  to  the  immunities 
long  enjoyed  by  certain  famous  English 
sanctuaries — e^,  St  Cuthbert's  franchise, 
Beverley,  and  Westminster^  see  the  ar- 
ticle Sahctuart. 

ATSAVASIAV  CmSSO.  [See 
CBXKD8.] 

ATOvamnfT.  [See  Sacrittcb  of 
Chsist.] 

ATVBISVTaS  OV  CKI9.  [See 
Gob.] 

ATTBinoVf  as  distinct  from  con- 
trition, is  an  imperfect  sorrow  for  sin. 
Contrition  is  that  sorrow  for  sin  which  has 
for  its  motive  the  love  of  God  whom  the 
mner  has  ofifonded.  Attrition  arises  from 
a  motive  which  is  indeed  supernatural — 
that  is  to  sav,  apprehended  l^  faith— but 
which  still  fldls  snort  of  contrition.  Such 
motives  are — the  fear  of  hell,  the  loss  of 
heaven,  the  turpitude  of  sin.     By  this 

1  5aNMi.i.ll5,4)Fleiiiy,J^iffr.vi.20;xxii. 
19;  clxxriL66. 
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last,  we  understand  the  turpitude  of  sin 
as  revealed  by  faith.  We  may  also,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  exclude  from  our 
definition  that  kind  of  sorrow  which  theo- 
logians call  9eniliter  servUU — the  sorrow 
wnich  makes  a  man  renounce  sin  becau.  e 
he  is  afraid  of  hell,  while  at  the  sauie 
time  he  would  be  ready  to  ofiend  God 
if  he  could  do  so  without  incurring  the 


Catholics  are  bound  to  hold  that 
attrition,  as  explained  above,  is  good  and 
an  effect  of  God*8  grace.  This  is  dear 
from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Fear  him 
who  can  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
hell;"  from  the  declaraticm  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  Council,  that  attrition  which  pro- 
ceeds from  considering  ''  the  baseness  of 
sin  or  from  the  fear  of  hell  and  punish- 
ment, if  it  excludes  the  purpose  of  sinmng 
and  includes  the  hope  of  pardon, ...  is  a 
true  gift  of  God  and  an  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  "*'  and  from  subsejiuent  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Popes,  particularly  of  Alex- 
ander Vm.  The  coundl  put  forward 
this  Catholic  truth  against  Luther,  and 
succeeding  Popes  against  the  Jansen- 
sists. 

Further,  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches* 
that  attrition  does  not  of  itself  avail  to 
justify  the  sinner.  Sin  which  separates 
the  soul  from  God  is  only  annulled  by 
love  which  unites  it  to  him. 

But  a  question  was  long  keenly  de- 
bated among  Catholic*  divines, viz.  whether 
if  a  man  comes  with  attrition  to  the 
sacrament  of  penance  and  receives  abso- 
lution, this  avails  to  restore  him  to  God's 
grace.  TTie  negative  opinion  was  held  by 
the  French  clergy  in  their  assembly  gene- 
ral of  the  year  1700,  and  prevailed  in  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Louvain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  affirmative,  according 
to  which  a  sinner  who  receives  absolu- 
tion with  attrition  is  justified  through 
the  grace  which  the  sacrament  confers, 
has  always  apparently  been  the  com- 
moner tenet  in  the  schools.  It  rests  on 
the  strong  argument  that  as  perfect  con- 
trition justifies  without  the  actual  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  this  sacrament  should 
have  been  instituted,  if  perfect  contrition 
is  needed  to  get  any  gooa  from  it.  Alex- 
ander Vn.  in  1667  forbade  the  advocates 
of  either  opinion  to  pronounce  sny  theo- 
logical censure  on  thdr  opponents.  But 
at  present  the  opinion  that  attrition  with 

>  Concil.  Trident,  sew.  xiv.  cap.  4.  De  Penit 
«  iWrf. 
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the  sacrament  of  penance  suffices  is 
universally  held.  St.  Liguori'  calls  it 
"  certain/ 

AVBiAini  or  Avamairo.  [See 
Anthbopoxobphites.] 

AVBiTOS  or  moTA.  [See  Rota.] 

AVOVBTIMIAV  OAMOMB.      The 

pretensions  to  high  antiquity  made  by 
this  order,  or  on  its  behalf,  haye  inyolyed 
the  history  of  its  origin  in  much  obscurity. 
Their  conunencement  has  been  ascribed 
to  some  supposed  resolution  taken  by  the 
Apostles  to  renounce  all  private  property 
and  live  in  conunon.  This  being  dimcuft 
of  nroof,  the  foundation  of  the  order  was 
at  least  confidently  referred  to  St.  Au- 
gustine of  Hippo,  whose  rule,  it  was  said, 
the  regular  canons  had  never  ceased  to 
follow.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  St. 
Augustine  ever  composed  a  rule,  properly 
so  <^ed.  He  did,  indeed,  write  a  treatise 
'^De  Moribus  Clericorum,^  and  he  also 
wrote  a  letter  (No.  109)  in  which  he  laid 
down  a  rule  of  life  for  the  reli^ous  women 
under  his  direction,  not  bindmg  them  to 
strict  endoeure,  but  requiring  them  to  re- 
noimce  all  individual  property.  But  when 
and  by  whom  the  injunctions  contained  in 
this  letter  were  adapted  to  communitiee 
of  men,  are  points  which  have  never  been 
cleared  up.  Moreover,  it  has  been  urged, 
that  if  St.  Augustine  promulgated  a  rule 
imd  founded  congregations  which  have 
had  perpetual  succession  ever  since,  it 
seems  impossible  to  explain  how  St. 
Benedict  should  have  been  universally 
r^^arded  for  centuries  as  the  founder  of 
Western  monachism. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  regular 
Canons  of  St.  Austin  may  lay  claim  to  an 
antiquity  with  which  no  other  order  can 
compete ;  for^  as  canons,  they  ^ow  out 
of  an  institution  and  a  way  of  life  which 
reach  nearly  to  the  apostolic  age.  [Cakon.] 
Oonsidered,  however^  as  a  particular  in- 
stitution, the  mode  m  which  they  arose 
has  been  thus  explamed.  Discipline  hav- 
ing become  much  relaxed  among  the 
canons  of  the  various  cathedrals  m  the 
Franldsh  empire,  a  council  held  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  m  816  drew  up  a  rule  for 
their  observance.  But  as  this  rule  did 
not  absolutely  prohibit  tiie  acquisition  or 
enjoyment  of  private  property,  abuses 
agun  crept  in :  and  the  Popes  Nicholas 
II.  and  Alexander  II.,  strenuously  assisted 
by  St.  Peter  Damian,  held  councils  at 
Rome  in  1069  and  1063,  by  the  decrees 
of  which  the  rule  of  Aix-hir€hapelle  was 

1  Mora!  ITieol  vi.  n.  440. 
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amended,  and  in  particular  the  canons 
were  boimd  to  a  community  life  and  to 
the  renunciation  of  private  property 
(Fleury,  "  Hist.  Eccl."  Ixi.).  Even  after 
these  councils,  the  canons  of  many 
churches  lived  in  much  the  same  way  as 
before ;  those,  therefore,  who  obeyed  the 
rule  prescribed,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  recalcitrants,  were  called  regular 
canons.  The  rule  itself  after  a  time  was 
commonly  described  as  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, apparendy  because  it  was  held  to 
be  in  conformity  with  his  109th  letter  and 
the  general  spirit  of  his  teaching.  The 
adoption  of  this  rule  facilitated  the  for- 
mation of  independent  bodies  of  regular 
canons,  neither  connected  with  cathedrals 
nor  with  collegiate  churches,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case ;  accordingly,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
we  read  of  the  foundation  of  societies  of 
canons,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Austin, 
in  several  countries  of  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land these  canons — ^who  were  regarded  as 
monks,  not  as  friars — were  very  popular 
and  had  many  houses ;  they  were  called 
Black  Canons.  At  the  time  of  the  Disso- 
lution there  were  about  203  of  the 
houses  in  England;  two  out  of  their 
number,  Waltham  and  Cirencester,  were 
presided  over  by  mitred  abbots.  New- 
stead  Abbey,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Byron,  was  ori^^lly  an  Augustinian 
house. 

In  Ireland  this  order  was  even  more 
popular  than  in  England,  holding  there, 
m  fact,  much  the  same  prominent  position 
that  the  Benedictines  held  amongst  our- 
selves. D'Alton  puts  the  number  at  223 
monasteries  and  88  nunneries.  The 
Augustinian  priors  of  Christ  Church  and 
All  HaUows,  Dublin,  and  of  the  monas- 
teries at  Oonnell,  Eells,  Louth,  Athassel, 
Eillagh,  Newtown,  and  Raphoe,  had 
seats  in  the  Irish  parliament.  (H^voty 
"  Ordres  Monastiques ;  **  Dugdale's  "  Mon- 
asticon.") 

AirousTiaiAM  Hammrs.  The 
remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  article  on 
the  Canons  appl^  equally  to  the  preten- 
sions to  an  historical  descent  from  St.  Aus- 
tin made  by  the  Hermits  who  bear  his 
name.  In  point  of  fact  the  order  origi- 
nated in  a  union  of  several  existing  con- 
gregations effiacted  in  1266  under  the 
direction  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  Their 
houses  soon  became  very  numerous,  and 
the  usual  variations  in  regard  to  the  strict 
observance  of  their  rule,  followed  by  re- 
formations of  greater  or  less  fame,  made 
their  appearance.     They  were  regarded 
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as  tnBTBf  not  as  monks,  and  were  expressly 
aggresated  to  the  other  orders  of  friars 
ly  Plus  V.  in  1667.  Their  house  at 
Wittenberg  had  the  dubious  honour  of 
coundiur  Martin  Luther  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  Augustinian  Hermits  are  said 
to  haye  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
three  thousand  couTsnts  with  thirty 
thousand  friars,  besides  three  hundred 
nunneries  following  a  similar  rule.  But 
during  the  French  Revolution  an  immense 
num&r  of  their  houses  were  dissolved : 
and  at  the  present  time  scarcely  a  hundred 
are  left. 

In  England,  according  to  Tanner, 
there  were  about  thirty-two  houses  of 
Augustinian  Hermits  at  the  Dissolution. 
The  most  celebrated  was  the  friary  at 
Oxford,  which  educated  many  dis- 
dnguisned  men ;  here  Erasmus  lodged 
with  his  friend  Prior  Chamock  when  he 
Tiflited  Oxford.  A  grey  crumbling  gate- 
way in  New  Inn  Hall  lane  alone  is  left 
to  mark  the  spot  Capgrave,  the  well- 
laiown  hagiographer,  was  an  Augustinian 
Hermit.  At  the  present  time  there  is  one 
house  of  Augustinian  friars  in  England  (at 
Hoxton,IiOimon,N.),  none  in  Scotland,  and 
twelve  in  Ireland — viz.  Dro^heda,  in  the 
province  of  Arma^ ;  Dublin,  Eathfam- 
ham,  Gallan,  New  Koss,  and  Grantstown 
(to  which  commimity  belonged  the  illus- 
trious Dr.  Doyle)  ;  Fethard,  Oork,  lime- 
rick, and  Dungarvan,  in  the  province  of 
Cashel ;  and  BaUyhaunis  and  Galway  in 
that  of  Tuam.  llie  house  in  London,  as 
well  as  one  in  Some,  form  part  of  the 
Iridi  province,  which  now  numbers  about 
forty-five  Fathers  and  twenty  clerical 
students,  and  whence  Augustimans  have 
g^ne  out  who  have  founded  a  new  and 
separate  province  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  there  are  several  fine 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges.  (Dug- 
dale's  ^'Monasticon.") 

AHmaoxa  (from  tmreo/iM,  golden, 
ff}t,  of  golden  colour).  1.  In  Christian 
orf  it  is  the  ^Id  colour  surrounding  the 
whole  figure'  m  sacred  pictures,  and  repre- 
senting the  glory  of  the  person  represented. 
It  is  distinct  from  the  nimbus,  which  only 
covers  the  head.  The  aureole  (also  caUed 
am/ttfn,  veitca,  pisciSf  &c.)  was  usually  re- 
served for  pictures  of  the  three  divine 
Persons,  of  Ohrist,  and  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin along  with  the  Holy  Child.  (Kraus, 
**  Archaeol.  Diet.") 

2.  In  theology,  it  is  defined  as  a  cer- 
tain accidental  reward  added  to  the 
esMiitial  bBss  of  heaven,  because  of  the 
excellent  rictoiy  which  the  person  who 
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receives  it  has  attained  during  his  warfare 
upon  earth.  It  is  given,  according  to  St. 
Thomas,^  to  virgins,  martyrs,  and  to  doc^ 
tors  and  preaiiers.  Vurgins  have  tri- 
umphed with  special  glory  over  the  flesh ; 
martyrs,  over  the  world,  which  persecuted 
them  to  death ;  preachers,  over  the  devil, 
whom  they  have  driven,  not  only  from 
their  own  hearts,  but  also  from  those  of 
others. 

AVTOOBFHA&Z  (ovroicc^aXot).  A 
name  given  by  Greek  canonists  to  metro- 
politans who  were  not  subject  to  a  patri- 
arch. Such  were  the  metropolitans  of 
Cyprus,  who  contrived  to  free  themselves 
from  subjection  to  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch ;  or,  again,  the  archbishops  of  Bul- 
garia, who  were  independent  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

AUTO  BA  rii.    [See  InairiBiTioN.] 

AVZI&ZAmT      BISHOP.  [See 

Bishop.] 

AVBBIABIA.  This  fiuniliar  prayer, 
called  also  the  Angelical  Salutation,  con- 
sists of  three  parts — (1)  the  salutation  of 
the  Archangel  Gabriel,  Ave  [Maria]  gratia 
plena,  Dominus  tecum;  henedicta  tu  in 
muUeribus ;  (2)  the  words  of  Elizabeth  to 
our  Lady,  c<  benetUctus  fructus  ventris  tui ; 
(fi)  an  addition  made  by  the  Church, 
hmcta  Maria,  Mater  Det,  orapro  nobia 
peccataribue  mmc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostra. 
Parts  I  and  2  seem  to  have  come  into 
common  use  as  a  formula  of  devotion  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  the  use  of  them  is  enjoined  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  in 
1196.  The  third  part  gives  a  compact 
and  appropriate  expression  to  the -feelings 
with  wmcn  Christians  regard  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  words  ntmc. . .  .  nostra  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Franciscans ; 
the  rest  of  the  verse  is  believed  to  have 
first  come  into  use  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  whole  Ave  Maria 
as  it  now  stands  is  ordered  in  the  brevi- 
ary of  Pius  V.  (1668)  to  be  used  daily 
before  each  canonical  hour  and  after  Com- 
pline. 

AZTMZTB8  (a  priv.  C^l^ri)-  "Bj  this 
term  the  Greek  Schismatics  designate 
Christians  of  the  Latin  Church,  because 
the  latter  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eucharist.  In  the 
Western  Church  the  point  has  never  been 
regarded  as  of  vital  importance ;  the  priest 
is  only  enjoined  sub  gravi  to  use  unleavened 
bread ;  and  the  Council  of  Florence  de- 
clared (1439)  that  after  consecration  the 

1  Sypplem.  qu.  xcvi. 
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body  of  our  Lord  was  reaUy  present  (vera^ 
dter  canfici)  whether  the  bread  used  were 
made  with  or  without  leaven.  But  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  who  assented  to  this 
article  were  ill  recdved  by  their  country- 
men on  their  return  to* Constantinople 
(Gibbon,  ch.  Ixvii.^,  and  this  point  of 
using  or  not  using  leaven  is  still  one  of 


BAIUS 

the  marhB  of  difference  between  East  and 
West.  The  arguments  either  way  are 
well  summed  up  by  Fritz  (art.  Atymites, 
Wetzer  and  Welte).  The  original  pro- 
prietv  of  using  or  not  using  leaven  turns 
mainly  on  the  question  whether  Maundy 
Thursday  was  within  the  period  of  the 
Azymes;  on  which  see  Holt  Wbbk. 


MJLOOJkMJkMMMTU  (or  PaCOAHA- 
RTSTs),  or  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Faith  of 
Jesus.  The  object  of  this  congregation, 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by 
one  Baocanari  or  Paccanari,  a  native  of 
the  Trentino,  was  to  revive  the  suppressed 
Society  of  Jesus  under  another  name.  In 
1798,  having  obtained  ecclesiastical  ap- 
proval for  his  project,  Baccanari  with 
twelve  companions  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  near  Spoleto,  and  com- 
menced a  monastery.  They  wore  the 
Jesuit  habit,  and  made  the  three  simple 
vows,  to  which  they  added  afterwards  a 
fourth  vow  of  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  Pope.  Many  others  joined  them,  and 
they  had  branches  in  France  and  even  in 
Holland.  But  as  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
revival  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  grew 
brighter,  members  of  Baccanari's  congre- 
gation began  to  desert  him,  some  joining 
the  Jesuit  colleges  which  had  never  ceased 
to  subsist  in  Russia,  others  repairing  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  Society 
was  re-established  in  1804.  Finally,  in 
1814,  the  Jesuits  being  everywhere  re- 
stored, the  remaining  Baccanarists  applied 
for  admission  into  the  order,  and  the  con- 
gregation or  the  Faith  of  Jesus  came  to 
an  end. 

BAZU8.  A  famous  theologian  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  who  anticipated  the 
errors  of  Jansenius.  His  real  name  was 
Michael  Bay.  He  was  bom  at  Melin  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  1513.  He  studied 
at  Louvain,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
and  took  his  Doctor's  degree.  In  1551  he 
became  Professor  ofScrii^ture,  and  in  1563 
he  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  l>ent  by  the 
King  of  Spain,  returning  in  the  fdlowing 
year  to  tne  university.  He  won  great 
repute  by  his  undoubted  learning  and  by 
hiB  blamelees  life,  and  honours  were  heaped 
upon  him.  In  1578  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  univemty,  and,  at  a  later 
date.  General  In<juisitor  for  the  Nether- 
lands. He  oontmned  to  teach  till  his 
death,  in  1588. 


However,  his  life  was  a  stormy  one. 
Baius  deserted  the  scholastic  method  and 
did  much  to  revive  the  study  of  the 
Fathers.  No  one,  of  course,  could  lustly 
blame  him  for  promoting  patristic  learn- 
ing. But  he  marred  the  services  which  he 
might  well  have  rendered  to  the  Church* 
by  exaggerating  and  misinterpreting 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  on  grace.  His 
lectures  excited  opposition  especially 
among  the  Franciscans,  and  several  pro- 
positions taken  from  his  oral  teacning 
were  delated  to  the  Sorbonne  and  con- 
demned there.  In  1663  and  1564  he 
published  various  treatises  on  free  will, 
original  justice,  justification,  &c  Three 
years  later,  Pius  V.  condemned  76  pro- 
positions, representinff  on  the  whole  the 
o{unions  of  Baius,  altnough  some  are  not 
actually  contained  in  his  works.  These 
propositions  were  condemned  "  in  globo  et 
respective,"  as  heretical,  erroneous,  sus- 
picious, rash,  scandalous  and  offensive  to 
pious  ears — 1.«.  each  of  the  propositions 
merited  one  of  these  censures,  but  no 
particular  censure  was  attached  to  any 
one  proposition.  The  name  of  Baius  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  buU,  which  was 
communicated  privately  to  the  theological 
faculty  at  Louvain  without  being  pro- 
mulgated. Various  diroutes  arose  op  the 
authority  and  sense  of  this  buU  which 
need  not  detain  us  here.  Gregory  XHI. 
confirmed  the  bull  of  Ids  predecessor,  and 
again  condemned  the  propositions.  The 
famous  Jesuit  Toletus  took  the  constitu- 
tion of  Gregory  to  Louvain,  where  it  was 
read  before  the  assembled  university. 
Thereupon  Baius  acknowledged  that  many 
of  the  condemned  propositions  were  to  be 
found  in  his  writings.  *  *  I  condemn  them," 
he  said,  *^  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
bull,  and  as  the  null  condemns  them." 
Toletus,  it  is  reported,  frequently  declared 
that  he  had  never  met  a  more  learned  or 
more  humble  man. 

The  following  are  the  chief  heads  of 
the  erroneous  sy9t«m  whicb  Baius  maixH 
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tabled.  He  re§;aTded  ongmal  justice^ 
including  the  perfect  subjection  of  the 
lower  nature,  as  a  part  of  numan  nature, 
not  as  a  free  ph  of  God  to  our  first 
parents.  Starting  from  this  principle,  he 
held  farther  that  eternal  life  would  have 
heen  due  to  Adam,  in  the  event  of  his 
perseverance,  as  a  matter  of  rigorous 
justice,  excluding  grace  and  mercy  al- 
together. Consequently,  man,  after  the 
fall,  was,  till  restored  by  grace,  mutilated 
in  nature  and  capable  only  of  sin.  Baius 
did  not  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will  in 
tenns,  but  he  did  so  in  efiect,  for  he  made 
it  consist  in  the  mere  absence  of  external 
restraint.  Man  chose  to  sin,  but  he  could 
not  choose  anything  else.  The  Benedic- 
tine Oerberon  puUished  the  works  of 
Baius  with  the  documents  relating  to  the 
controversy  in  a  quarto  volume  at  Cologne 
in  1606.  (See  Kuhn, «  Dogmatik,"  vol.  iv. 
p.  310  seq,',  and  his  article  Baiui  in 
Wetier  and  Welte.  Idnsenmann,  "  Mi- 
chael Baius  und  die  Orundlegung  des 
Jansenismus,**  Tiilnngen,  1867.) 

MAXJ^ACCmXMO.  A  canopv,  such 
as  is  often  suspended  over  the  hkrh-altar, 
usually  han^^  from  the  roof  of  the 
church,  though  sometimes,  as  at  Rome, 
it  rests  on  four  pillars. 

From  the  time  when  Constantine 
began  to  build  sumptuous  churches,  the 
altar-table  was  overshadowed  by  a 
canopy  made  in  the  form  of  a  cupola  and 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  It  was  adorned 
with  sculptures  and  rested  on  columns  of 
precious  material  This  canopy  was 
named  ciborium,  Kt^ptov,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  bowl  of  a  cup,  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  placed  in  a  vessel  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  from  the  interior  of  this 
canopy. 

The  name  Baldacchino  is  said  to  have 
come  into  use  in  the  middle  ages  and  to 
be  derived  from  Baaldak,  the  name  by 
which  Babylon  was  known  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  Baaldak  or  fiaby- 
lon  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  silken  stufis,  and  with  these  the  canopv 
was  frequently  hung.  (Rock,  "  H  ierurgia,**' 
p.  506  seq,) 

Baldacchino  is  also  used  as  the  name 
of  the  canopy  which  is  carried  over  the 
priest  who  bears  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
prooeesion  on  Holy  Thursday,  Corpus 
Christi,  &c.     (Qavantus.) 

BAWMSK.  An  ecclesiastical  banner 
is  one  in  which  the  stuff,  whether  of  silk 
or  linen,  on  which  religious  persons,  ob- 
jects, or  mottos  are  depicted,  is  not  nailed 
to  the  staff,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  | 
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flag,  but  to  a  transverse  bar  which  is 
attached  to  the  staff  and  with  it  forms 
the  figure  of  a  cross.  Of  this  kind  were 
the  cavalry  standards  {vexiUa)  used  in 
the  Roman  army.  At  the  head  of  the 
staff,  above  the  banner,  and  also  in  those 
signa  miUtaria  which  were  without  a 
iMtnner,  was  fixed  some  emblem  possessing 
significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  as 
an  eagle,  or  a  serpent,  or  a  ball,  or  a  bronie 
figure  of  Vwtory,  or  of  Bfars,  or  of  the 
reiffmng  emperor.  Constantine,  after  his 
vision,  and  the  victory  which  followed 
over  Maxentius,  ordered  that  the  sacred 
standard  (labarum)  which  had  been  shown 
to  him  should  be  adopted  throughout  the 
armv,  the  eagle  or  other  figure  at  the 
head  of  the  staff  being  replaced  by  the 

sacred  monogram  i^  or  -^ ,  representing 

the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  XPI2T02. 
The  Christian  apologists — e.g.  Minucius 
Felix  and  Tertulhan— are  fond  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  resemblance  which  a 
Roman  military  standard  bore  to  a  cross. 
The  adoption  of  the  labarum  would  at 
once  satisfv  the  large  and  ever  increafiuff 
number  of  Christians  in  the  imperii 
armies,  and  not  displease  the  Pagan 
soldiers,  because  the  traditional  shape 
was  not  departed  from. 

As  the  soldier  in  battle  looks  to  the 
colours  of  his  regiment,  and  while  thev 
float  aloft  knows  that  the  day  mav  still 
be  won,  and  is  animated  to  do  valiantly, 
so  should  Christians,  as  the  Church  by 
her  sanction  of  banners  reminds  us,  fix 
their  gaze  on  that  Cross  of  Christ  which 
is  the  standard  of  their  warfare,  and  be 
continually  animated  by  the  thought  to 
fresh  courage. 

Banners  are  chiefly  used  in  processions, 
but  thev  are  also  hung  round  or  near  the 
altar,  their  prime  significance  being  in  all 
cases  that  tney  show  foith  the  i-ictory  of 
Christ. 

In  the  military  orders  [see  that  article] 
a  practice  was  introduced  for  each  kr.ight 
at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  hang  up 
his  banner  in  the  church;  hence  the 
moulderinff  relics  which  mav  be  Bevn  in 
Henrj-  Vn.*s  Chapel,  Westmmster,  in  St. 
GeorgeV  Char  el,  Windsor,  and  other 
places.  ("Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiq^.,"*  Smith  ;  Smith  and  (lieetham ; 
Schmid  in  Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

BAWMB.  Tlie  proclamation  of  in- 
tended marriage,  in. order  that  if  anyone 
is  aware  of  an  impediment,  he  may  state 
it  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  so 
prevent  the  celebration  of  the  wtdding^ 
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Such  proclamations  were  introduced  first 
of  all  oy  the  custom  of  particular  places, 
but  it  was  not  till  1215  that  they  were 
imposed,  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Ooundl,  by 
a  genenJ  law  binding  the  whole  Church.^ 
The  Ooimdl  of  Trent  ^  orders  the  banns  to 
be  proclaimed  hy  the  purish  priest  of  the 
persons  who  intend  to  marr^,  during 
Mass  on  three  continuous  festi^^als.  At 
the  same  time,  it  permits  the  ordinary  to 
dispense  from  the  obligation  of  proclaim- 
ing the  marriage,  for  a  graye  reason. 
According  to  theologians  and  the  S. 
Congregation  of  the  Council,  the  banns 
must  be  proclaimed  in  the  parish  church 
of  the  contracting  parties,  and  in  each 
parish  church  if  the^^  live  in  difierent 
parishes,  at  the  principal  Mass  on  three 
continuous  Sundays  or  holidays  of  obliga- 
tion— or  at  least  on  days  when  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  concourse  of  people  in  the 
church.  It  is  generally  held  that  if  the 
marriage  does  not  take  place  within  two 
months,  or  at  most  lour,  of  the  last 
publication,  the  banns  must  be  proclaimed 
anew. 

BAVnSK  (from  fiajrrurfids,  dipping, 
or  immersion'  in  water).  A  spiritual 
meaning  was  giyen  to  baptism  oy  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  who  baptised  or  im- 
mersed his  msciplee  in  the  Jordan,  to 
signify  the  repentance  and  renewal  by 
which  the  whole  man  was  to  be  cleansed 
and  purified.  The  Tahnud  of  Babylon  * 
mentions  a  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  this  rite 
arose.  In  any  case,  it  is  certun  that 
when  our  Lord  made  baptism  the  rite 
of  initiation  into  his  Church,  he  employed 
a  symbolism  already  fanuliar  to  the 
Jews.  But  Christ  exalted  the  act  to  a 
dignity  beyond  tbe  baptism  of  John, 
changmg  the  ^'baptism  of  penance'' 
into  the  sacrament  of  regeneration.  The 
Gospels  do  not  tell  us  when  Christian 
baptism  was  instituted,  and  a  great 
yariety  of  opinions  has  preyailed  upon 
this  point  among  the  Fathers  and  theo- 
logians of  the  Church.  We  may,  how- 
eyer,  safely  assume  that  Christ  instituted 
baptism  before  his  Passion,  for  since  bap- 
tism is,  as  we  shall  see  frirther  on,  the  gate 
of  the  sacraments,  the  Apostles  could  not 

»  Flenry,  HUt,  Ixxrii.  62. 

*  Bess.  zxiy.  c  1. 

s  T^maert  is  the  corresponding  Latin  word 
used  by  Tertalliaii. 

*  DOllinger,  Hrrt  Age  of  the  Oturch,  p.  B18. 
The  Jewish  baptism  is  nilly  described  by  Bux- 
torf,  ntb  voc,  '^y  See  also  Ewald,  Oesckiehte 

dt$  Volka  linuij  vol  vii.  p.  155. 
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haye  receiyed  Holy  Communion  at  the  Last 
Supper,  unless  they  had  been  preyiously 
made  Christians  by  baptism.  Christ  him- 
self did  not  as  a  general  rule  baptise ;  still 
he  did,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
baptise  St.  Peter,  who  conferred  the 
sacrament  on  St.  Andrew,  St  Andrew  on 
St.  James  and  St.  John,  and  they  on  the 
rest  of  the  twelye.*  After  Chrisfa 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  or  at  latest 
after  Pentecost,  the  precept  of  receiying 
baptism  became  binding  on  all  human 
beings. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
institution  and  promulgation  we  may  go 
on  to  consider  the  sacrament  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  Church.  We  shall  treat 
of  the  foUowing  points  in  order:  viz. 
the  essentials  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  its  efiects,  its  necessity, 
and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is 
given. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  questions  occur 
as  to  the  matter,  the  form,  the  minister, 
and  the  subject  of  baptism,  (a)  The 
matter  is  water,  poured  on  the  head  of 
the  candidate.  The  Scripture  makes  it 
clear  enough  that  water  is  to  be  used,  but 
it  is  not  so  plain  at  first  sight  that  the 
sprinkling  or  pouring  of  water  will  suffice. 
In  Apostolic  times  the  body  of  the  bap- 
tised person  was  immersed,  for  St.  Paul 
looks  on  this  immersion  as  typfying 
burial  with  Christ,  and  speaks  of  baptism 
as  a  bath.'  Immersion  still  prevaila 
among  the  Copts  and  Nestorians,  and  for 
many  ages  baptism  was  so  g^ven  among 
the  JLatins  also,  for  even  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  baptism 
by  immersion  as  the  common  practice 
{communior  usus)  of  his  time.*  Still  the 
rubric  of  the  Roman  Rituale,  which  statea 
that  baptism  can  be  validly  given  by 
immersion,  infusion,  or  aspersion,  is  fully 
justiBed  by  tradition.  Persons  on  a  sick- 
Ded,  in  danger  of  death,  were  baptised 
where  they  lay  without  immersion.  This 
baptism  was  always  considered  sufficient, 
ana  in  case  of  recovery  they  had  only  to 
get  the  ceremonies  supplied  and  to  be 

'  See  a  fragment  of  Clem.  Al.  fh>m  his  lost 
work  Hmotypoaet  (Clem.  Al.  torn.  iii.  p.  494,  in 
DindorTs  ed.). 

'  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  Ephes.  v.  26  (Xovrp^). 

*  It  is  not  true  that  the  Greeks  and  all  other 
Orientals  baptise  by  immersion.  The  child  is, 
indeed,  according  to  the  common  Oriental  rite, 

E laced  in  the  font ;  but  the  actual  baptism  is 
y  infusion  of  water  on  its  head.  Billnart, 
De  BapU  i.8,  where  Goar  \b  quoted.  Densinger, 
Rii%u  Orientalium,  p.  17.  St.  Thorn.  Sum,  Iii, 
66,7. 
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confiimed.'  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
validitj  of  the  sacrament  to  pour  the 
water  once — for  although  a  threefold  in- 
liiaion  or  immerBion  has  been  given  from 
the  earliest  times,  still  here,  too,  we  meet 
with  exceptions,  for  Gregory  the  Great 
allowed  the  Spanish  Ohimm  to  continue  its 
custom  of  baptising  by  one  immersion. 

(fi)  The  form  or  words  used  in  the 
■acrament  are  ^  I  baptise  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  HolyGhost,''  or  words  equiyalent 
to  these.  Thus  the  Greek  form  <<The 
aerrant  of  Christ  N.  is  baptised  in  the 
name,'*  &c.,  is  valid,  as  appears  from  the 
instruction  of  Eugenius  I V.  to  the  Arme- 
nians, and  from  subsequent  decisions  of 
ihe  Holy  See.  A  form  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greeks  is  used  by  all  the  Orientals, 
except  the  Oopts,  Abyssinians,  and 
Maronitee,  who  approximate  to  the  Latin 
form.'  Many  great  theologians  suppose 
that  the  Apostles,  for  a  time,  in  virtue  of 
a  special  dispensation,  baptised  simply  in 
the  name  of  Christ;  but  this  opinion 
seems  to  rest  on  a  very  questionaUe  in- 
terpretation of  passages  in  the  New 
Testament. 

(y)  The  minister  of  baptism,  says 
Engoiius  rV.,  in  the  instruction  quoted 
above, ''  is  a  priest  to  whom  in  virtue  of 
his  office  it  belongs  to  baptise.'*  The 
Roman  Bituale  prescribes  tnat  baptism 
should  be  given. by  the  parish  priest  of 
the  i>lace,  or  by  another  priest  appointed 
by  him,  or  by  the  ordinary.  A  aeacon  is 
the  extraordinaiy  mimster  of  solemn 
baptism.  The  Fontifical  mentions  bap- 
tisms as  one  of  his  duties,  a  dutv,  however, 
which  he  can  lawfully  exercise  only  by 
delegation  firom  the  Inshop  or  priest. 
B^t  Desides  this,  in  case  of  necessity,  an^ 
one,  even  a  heretic  or  Jew,  mav  baptise  if 
he  uses  the  proper  matter  and  form,  and 
intends  to  do  what  Christ  ordained ;  and 
even  if  no  such  necessity  exist,  baptism  so 
given,  although  unlawful,  is  still  valid. 
That  one  who  is  not  a  priest  may  baptise 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Philip  the  dea- 
con did  so,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Tertullian  expressly  savs  that 
baptism  can  be  ffiven  **hj  alL**^  The 
38th  Canon  of  we  Counol  of  Elvira,  in 
306,  assumes  the  same  truth.  There  was, 
however,  a  difficulty  in  early  times  about 
baptism  given  outsuie  of  the  Church — viz. 
by  heretics.  St.  Cyprian  and  Firmiliande- 

1  Enaeb.  Hiit  vL  43,  with  the  notes  of 
Yakdna. 

'  Denzinger,  he*  cU.  p.  18. 
*  DtBapt,n. 
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nied,  St  Stephen,  the  contemporary  Pope, 
affirmed,  its  validity.  The  Pope  appealed 
in  £Eivour  of  his  view  to  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Pope's 
teaching  prevailed.  The  great  Counol  (^ 
Axles  in  314  decided  for  the  validity  of 
heretical  baptism,  and  the  Fourth  lAteran 
Council  denned  it.  The  18th  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  no  way  contra- 
dicts this  article  of  fJEuth,  for.  though  it 
orders  the  dis6inles  of  Paid  of  Sunosata 
to  be  lebaptisea,  these  heretics  had  in  9XL 
jjrobability  corrupted  the  form  of  bap- 
tism.' 

(a)  The  Recipient  of  Bapt%im.^AVL 
human  beings,  even  inlants  and  adults 
who  have  never  had  the  use  of  reason, 
are  capable  of  receiving  thb  sacrament. 
Adults  are  bound  by  the  precept  of 
Christ  to  come  and  be  baptiBed;  parents 
and  guardians  are  bound  by  the  same  pre- 
cept to  bring  their  children,  or  other 
persons  in  their  chaxge,  who  have  not 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  to  have 
them  baptised.  In  the  middle  ages  and 
in  modem  times  various  sects  have  re- 
pudiated infant  baptism.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  strict  proof  from  Scripture  in  favour 
of  it,  nor  can  it  be  demed  that  in  the 
early  ages  persons  often  deferred  their 
own  baptism  or  that  of  their  children, 
except  m  danger  of  death,  from  a  dread 
of  incurring  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  me.  At  the  same  time  the 
Catholic  doctrine  that  children  are  to  be 
baptised,  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  abundantly  justified  by  tradition. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Apostles  baptising 
whole  houses ;  and  the  very  fact  that  our 
Lord  promises  his  kingdom  to  children 
shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude 
them  from  the  sacrament  of  regeneration. 
The  early  Fathers  supply  the  needed 
conunent  on  Scripture.  We  have  an 
explicit  testimony  for  infant  baptism  in 
St.  Irenseus.  "  Christ,"  he  writes,  "  came 
to  save  all — all,  I  say,  who  through  him 
flr*  hwm  again  to  Ood,  infants  and  little 
ones,  and  boys  and  young  men,  and  the 
aged."'  In  a  letter  written  by  St. 
Cyprian  and  sixty-four  bishops  assembled 
in  council,  an  answer  is  given  to  the 
question  whether  the  baptism  of  children 
must  be  deferred,  on  the  analogy  of  cir- 
cumcision, till  the  eighth  day.  The 
bishops  answer  unanimously  in  uie  nega- 
tive. If,  the  saint  argues,  adults  are 
admitted  to  the  font,  now  much  more 

1  Hefde,  Conciliengeschichiey  i.  p.  417,  where 
an  alternative  explanation  is  given. 
»  Iren.  ii.  22,  4. 
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should  those  be  baptised  at  once  who 
have  not  sinned,  except  so  far  as  bj 
natural  descent  from  Adam  they  have 
contracted  in  the  moment  of  birth  the 
infection  of  ancient  death,  who  for  this 
very  reason  come  more  easilj  to  the  re- 
misnon  of  sins,  because  it  is  the  sins 
of  another,  not  their  own,  which  are 
renutted  to  them.^ 

n.  The  EfecU  of  Baptism.'-'ia)  It 
remits  all  sin,  original  and  actual. 
"  Be  baptised,"  St.  Peter  said,"  "  everyone 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  your  sins.**  "  I  believe  in 
one  baptism,''  says  the  Nicene  Creed, ''  for 
the  remission  of  sins.** 

iff)  It  remits  all  the  penalties  due  for 
sin  before  God,  whether  temporal  or 
eternal.  A  tem{K>ral  punishment  often 
remains  due  to  sin,  even  after  its  g[uilt 
has  beoi  removed  by  absolution.  Baptism, 
as  Uie  Church  defines,  leaves  no  such 
penalties,  and  the  apostolic  on^n  of  this 
oelief  is  proved  by  the  practice  of  the 
early  Church,  which  imposed  no  penance 
for  the  gravest  crimes  if  committed  before 
baptism,  llie  rebellion  of  the  flesh  does 
of  course  remain  after  baptism,  but  this 
rebellion  is  not  sin,  unless  the  will  fully 
consents  to  it.^  ^y)  It  bestows  sanctify- 
iiiflr  grace  and  the  infused  virtues.  A  di m- 
cmty  was  felt  even  among  Catholic  divines 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  children.  ^Vll 
admitted  that  children  received  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  but  how  could  they  have 
grace  and  the  infused  virtues  imparted  to 
them  P  How,  for  example,  could  a  child 
receive  faith  in  baptism,  when  it  plninly 
remains  unable  to  exercise  faith  till  the 
age  of  reason  P  The  answer  is  that  the 
capacity  is  one  thing,  the  actual  exercise 
another.  A  man  in  sleep  may  have  the 
capacity  for  or  habit  of  faith,  though  he 
cannot  exercise  it  till  he  wakes.  More- 
over, the  very  £Ehct  that  baptism  gives  a 
Utle  to  the  possession  of  heaven  proves 
that  it  always  confers  grace,  since  it  is 
the  grace  of  Gk)d,  not  the  mere  abeenoe  of 
sin,  which  enables  us  to  enter  there.  The 
(Council  of  Vienne  contented  itself  with 
pronoun<ung  the  opinion  that  grace  is  con- 
ferred in  baptism  "  more  prolible.*'  Since 
then,  the  Council  of  Trent  defined  tliat  all 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  confer 
grace  on  those  who  rightly  receive  them.* 

1  EpiMt.  Ixiv.  ed.  Hartel. 

'  AoU  ii.  88. 

*  Decret,  pro  Armen,  in  Bulia  Eugen,  IV. 
Condi.  Trident,  seae.  vi  cap.  14  j  sess.  v. 
Decret.  de  Poccat  Orig. 

4  Seas.  vii.  De  Sacram.  in.  gener*. 
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{b)  It  imprints  a  "  character  '^  or  in- 
delible mark  on  the  soul,  whence  it  can- 
not be  reiterated.  [See  under  Chabactbr.1 
(e)  It  makes  the  recipient  a  member  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Church,  and  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  receive  the  other 
sacraments. 

An  in&nt  is  unable  to  put  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  sacramental  grace,  and  therefore 
must  receive  the  full  efiect  of  baptism 
rightly  administered.  With  adults  it  is 
difierent.  In  them  positive  dispositions 
are  called  for.  In  order  to  receive  baptism 
validly,  an  adult  is  only  required  to  have 
the  intention  of  doing  so.  If  the  inten- 
tion be  there,  he  receives  the  character 
and  incurs  the  responsibilities  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
the  sacrament,  he  must  come  with  faith 
and  with  contrition  perfect  or  imperfect — 
i.e,  he  must  from  a  supernatural  motive 
detest  his  sins,  and  resolve  to  begin  a  new 
life.^  Thus  a  person  who  comes  without 
at  least  attrition  for  all  his  mortal  sins, 
and  the  purpose  of  amendment,  would 
receive  neither  grace  nor  forgiveness.  If, 
however,  he  afterwards  supplied  the  re- 
quisite dispositions,  the  grace  of  the 
sacrament  would  revive,  and  he  would 
receive  remission  of  original  sin,  and  of 
all  actual  sins  (including  the  temporal 
punishment  annexed)  which  he  had  com- 
mitted up  to  the  date  of  his  baptism.^ 

III.  The  Necewity  of  Baptimn^^The 
** passage"*  (from  death  to  life),  says  the 
Council  of  Trent,  "  cannot  be  made  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  except  by 
the  laver  of  regeneration,  or  by  the  oesire 
of  it,  as  it  is  written, '  Unless  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  ** 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  TertulHan 
makes  precisely  the  same  application  of 
this  text  against  the  heretics  of  his  day.' 
Accordingly,  infants  dying  unbaptised  are 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
although,  according  to  the  opinion  now 
univeiSdly  held,  they  do  not  undergo 
suffering  of  any  kind  in  the  next  world. 
[See  LniBO.]  Protestant  difficulties  on 
this  point  ari»e  from  inadequate  ideas  on 
pace  and  the  sovereignty  ol  Qtodi,  Heaven 
IS  a  reward  which  is  no  way  due  to  human 
nature,  and  God  can  withhold  it,  as  he 
pleases,  without  injustice.  In  adults  the 
baptism  of  desire  or  of  blood  may  supply 
the  place  of  baptism  by  water.    Thus  an 

I  Catech,  Rom.  ii.  cap.  2,  40. 
*  Billuart,  De  Baptism,  iv.  2. 
'  CoDciL  Trid.    sess.  vi.  cap.  4.      TertuU. 
De  B(y}iism,  13. 
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act  of  the  perfect  love  of  God  remits  an, 
original  ana  actval,  and  confers  sanctif  j- 
ing  gimce.  Oar  Loid  in  St.  John's  Goepel 
promises  that  he  will  love  those  who  love 
nmi,  a  promise  which  would  not  he  ful- 
filled ira man  who  loved  God  above  all 
things  and  for  his  own  sake,  were  still 
allowed  to  remain  God*s  enemy  in  conse- 
quence of  unforgiven  sin.  The  baptism  of 
Mood— f.e.  mar^rrdom — not  only  forgives 
sin  hat  remits  the  temporal  penalties  of 
sin  also.  St.  Cyprian  says  of  catechumens 
who  died  before  being  baptised  with 
water,  that  they  had  in  fact  beenbaptiBed 
^with  the  most  glorious  and  greatest 
baptism  of  blood/*  ^  and  Tertullmn  wit- 
nesses to  the  belief  of  the  early  Church 
that  the  Holy  Innocenbs  were  sanctified 
by  their  blood.^ 

IV.  CondUional  Baptism  is  given 
when  there  is  some  doubt  whether  a 
person  has  been  validly  baptised.  The 
farm  prescribed  in  the  Koman  Kituale  is 
**  If  thou  hast  not  been  baptised,  I  baptise 
thee,"  Sec ,  and  in  England  this  form  is 
used  in  the  case  of  all  persons  who  have 
received  baptism  from  a  Protestant 
minister,  when  tbey  are  reconciled  to 
the  Church.'  In  eariy  times  the  condition 
was  not  expressed  in  words.  Fleury 
could  not  find  any  trace  of  the  conditional 
form  before  the  time  of  Alexander  III., 
and  St.  Thomas  aUeges  a  decretal  of  this 
Pope  foT  its  use.^ 

V.  Tke  Ceremomet  of  Baptum,— -The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  Roman  Kituale,  with 
their  signification  as  given  in  the  Koman 
Catechism.  The  sacrament  is  to  be  ad- 
minntered,  apart  from  cases  of  necessity, 
in  the  chun:h  or  baptistery  near  the 
church.  However,  the  children  of  kugs 
and  princes  ma^  be  baptised  in  their  private 
chapels.  Baptismal  water  is  in  all  cases 
to  be  ut«d.  The  person  baptised  is  to 
receive  a  baptismal  name,  aud  the  Kituale 
recommends  the  parents  to  impose  the 
name  of  a  saint,  that  the  child  may  profit 

>  Im.  Ixxui.  ed.  Uartel. 

'  "  Teetimontiun  Christi  sanguine  libave- 
rant,**  Ath.  VakiUin,  2. 

'  An  order  wan  imued  by  the  Vicars  Apos- 
tnlle  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  all 
ouoverts  from  Protestantism  bom  after  1778, 
•hoold  be  conditionally  baptised.  This  order 
was  re-enacted  by  the  first  provincial  s^-nod  of 
Westminster,  cap.  xvi.  The  water  used  is  to  be 
holy  water,  not  water  taken  from  the  font,  and 
all  the  oereaionies  are  to  be  omitted. 

«  Fleuiy,  IfrjI.  xdv.  31.  St  Thorn.  iiL  66, 
9.  The  form  St  Thomas  quoieu  is  ftiUer  than 
the  one  in  present  use. 
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by  his  example  and  patronage.  The 
priest  meets  the  child  at  the  door  of  the 
Church ;  drives  the  devil  from  him ; 
breathes  thrice  upon  his  face,  to  signify 
tiie  new  spiritual  life  which  is  to  be 
breathed  into  his  soul ;  puts  salt  into  his 
mouth,  as  a  sign  that  he  is  to  be  freed 
from  the  corruption  of  sin ;  signs  him  on 
the  forehead  and  breast  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  leads  him  into  the  temple 
of  God.  Then  the  priest  solemnly  exor- 
cises  the  child;  anoints  his  ears  and 
nostrils  with  spittie — after  our  Lord's 
example,  who  thus  restored  the  blind 
man's  sight — and  saka  him  in  three 
separate  interrogations  whether  he  le- 
nounces  Satan,  all  lus  works  and  all  his 
pomps.  He  next  anoints  him  with  the 
oil  of  catechumens  on  the  breast  and  be- 
tween the  shoulders.  The  ancient  athletes 
were  anointed  before  their  contests  in  the 
arena,  and  in  the  same  way  the  young 
Christian  is  prepared  for  the  ** « 


good  fight*' 

which  lies  before  him.'  The  recipient 
then,  throuj^h  his  sponsors,  professes  his 
faith  by  reciting  the  Creed,  and  the  priest 
pours  water  thi*ee  times  on  his  head,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nouncing the  words  "  I  baptise  thee,''  &c. 
After  baptism,  chrism  is  put  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  to  signify  his  union  with 
Christ,  the  head  of  his  Church ;  he  re- 
ceives a  white  garment,  and  a  burning 
light  in  his  hands,  s^bols  of  innocence 
and  of  the  light  of  faith  and  charity. 

These  rites  are  recommended  as  well 
by  their  beautiful  svmbolism  and  the 
majestic  words  which  accompany  them 
as  by  their  venerable  antiqmty.  Ter- 
tullian'  mentions  the  triple  renunciation 
made  in  baptism,  the  unction,  the  triple 
immersion.  The  Sacramentary  of  Gela- 
sius'  (died  406)  coutains  almost  every 
ceremony  of  baptism  to  be  found  in  the 
present  Kituale.  Two  differences,  how- 
ever, must  be  noted.  In  the  West 
solemn  baptism  was  given  as  a  rule  only 
at  Easter  and  Pentecost ;  in  the  East  it 
was  also  given  at  the  Epiphimy.^  Again, 
the  ceremonies  now  in  use  were  intended 
primarily  for  adults,  and  instead  of  being 
given  together  were  spread  over  three  or 
four  weeks.  Thus  in  the  Geksian  Sacra- 
mentary,  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  bc^  on 


V.  2. 


'Quasi  atbleta;'*  Billuart,  Ve  Baptitm. 

»  De  Coron.  3,  where  he  also  mentions  the 
custom  of  tasting  milk  and  honey  after  bap- 
tism ;  Z>e  Baptism,  7. 

»  Fleury,  Hi»t.  xxx.  62. 

*  Thomassin,  TraiU  dea  Fektes,  li.  7. 
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the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  although  the  bap- 
tism itself  did  not  take  place  till  Holy 
Saturday.  (See  Chardon,  "  Histoire  des 
Sacrements.") 

BAVTXSM  or  SBIJPS.  Baptism, 
or,  more  correctly,  blessing,  of  ships,  a 
form  in  the  Roman  Kituale.  Ceortain 
prayers  are  said,  in  which  God  is  asked 
to  bless  the  ship  and  those  who  tra- 
vel in  it,  as  he  olessed  the  ark  of  Noe 
and  helped  Peter  when  he  was  sinking  in 
the  deep.  This  form  is  not  found  in  the 
older  "  Ordines."  The  practice  of  blessing 
ships  seems  to  have  become  common 
during  tiie  time  of  the  Crusades. 

given  in  baptism,  to  signify  that  the  bap- 
tised person  has  oecome  a  new  creature  in 
Christ.  The  lUtuale  forbids  heathenish 
names,  and  advises,  though  it  does  not 
enjoin,  the  taking  of  a  sunt's  name. 

The  custom  of  taking  a  new  name  in 
baptism  was  not  usual  in  the  early  Church 
— though  we  find  instances  of  it  firom  the 
third  century  onwards.  Then,  and  long 
after,  Ohristians  bore  not  only  the  names 
of  saints,  but  also  those  (1)  of  feasts — e,g, 
Epiphfuiius,  Natalis  (from  Christmas), 
Paschasius,  &c.;  (2)  of  virtues — e.g.  Faith, 
Innocent,  Pius,  &c. ;  (3)  animals — e,ff, 
Leo,  Columba,  Ursula,  &c.  (Hefele, 
"Beitrage,"393.) 

BA»TXSBKA&  IVATB.  Water 
blessed  in  the  font  on  Holy  Saturday 
and  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  which  must 
be  used  at  least  in  solemn  baptism. 
The  priest  si^  the  water  with  the  cross, 
divides  it  with  his  hand,  pouring  it  to- 
wards the  north,  south,  east  and  west ; 
breathes  into  it,  and  places  in  it  the  pas- 
chal candle,  after  wliich  some  of  it  is 
sprinkled  on  the  people  and  some  removed 
for  private  use.  The  priest  then  pours 
oil  of  catechumens  ana  chrism  into  the 
water. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  of  blessing 
the  water  is  lost  in  immemorial  antiauity. 
A  form  for  blessing  the  water  is  found 
even  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,*  in 
ancient  Western  and  in  all  the  Oriental 
liturgies.' 

BAVnSTS&T  (called  also  in  Greek 
<l>o»Turnipio¥,  the  place  of  illumination). 
That  part  of  thecnurch  in  which  solemn 
baptism  is  administered.  Anciently,  when 
baptism  was  constantly  given  to  adult« 
and  the  rite  of  immersion  prevailed,  it 
was  inconvenient  to  baptise  in  the  church 

1  Apott  ComtU,  vii.  48. 

9  Penzinger,  BUmm  OriaU,  p.  24. 
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itself,  and  hence  after  the  converdon  of 
Constantino  separata,  buildings  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  were  erected 
and  attached  to  the  cathedral  church. 
Eusebius  *  mentions  a  baptistery  of  this 
kind  in  the  basilica  at  Tyre,  and  examples 
of  such  buildings  still  exist  at  Rome, 
Pisa,  Pistoia,  Modena,  Padua,  &c.  It 
was  only  gradually  that  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered in  any  but  cathedral  churches. 
The  ancient  baptistery  was  sometimes 
round,  sometimes  it  had  four,  eight,  or 
twelve  sides.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  distin- 
guishes the  outer  part  of  the  baptistery 
(n-poavXtor  oUos)*  m  which  the  catechu- 
mens renounced  Satan,  &c..  from  Uie  inner 
portion  (ta-mrtpos  oUos),  m  which  they 
were  baptised. 

The  modem  baptistenr  is  merely  a  part 
of  the  church  set  apart  for  baptism.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Rituale,  it  should 
be  railed  off,  it  should  have  a  gate  &»- 
tened  by  a  lock,  and  be  adorned,  if  possi- 
ble, with  a  picture  of  Christ's  baptism  by 
St.  John.  It  is  convenient  that  it  should 
contain  a  chest  with  two  compartments, 
one  for  the  holy  oils,  the  other  for  the 
salt,  candle,  &c.,  used  in  baptism.  (See 
De  Montault,  **  Construction  des  Eglises," 
p.  105.) 

BABSrOOTBB  VBXASS.  [See 
DiSCALCBD.] 

BAmXiAAM.  [See  Hbstchasts.] 
MJkMMAMrrmm.  The  proper  desig- 
nation of  the  religious  of  this  order  is 
that  of  "  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Paul ;  **  they  are  popularly 
called  Bamabites  on  account  of  a  church 
of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan  which  belonged 
to  them  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their 
principal  founder  was  the  hdy  priest 
^Vntonio  Maria  Zaccaria  (died  1539) ;  with 
bim  were  joined  Bartolommeo  Ferrari  and 
Giacomo  Antonio  Morigena.  The  fre* 
quent  wars  by  which  the  north  of  Italy 
had  been  devastated ;  the  influx  of  Lu- 
theran soldiers,  whose  example  tended  to 
propagate  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  the 
sacraments  and  the  clergy  -,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  pestilential  disorders  caused  by 
tne  fiimine  and  miserv  of  the  population, 
had  produced  about  1^0  a  state  of  things 
whien  powerfully  appealed  to  the  charity 
and  pity  of  the  true  pastors  of  Jesua 
Christ.  It  occurred  to  Zaccaria  that  a 
better  way  of  combating  tliese  evils  could 
not  be  found  than  by  organidng  a  con- 
gregation of  secular  clei]3fy,  not  going  out 
of  the  world  but  living  in  it  and  working 

1  if.  JF.  X.  4,  46. 
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for  it,  and  bound  by  a  rule — tbat  is,  dili-  i 
gently  attending  to  their  own  sanctiiica- 
tion  while  preacning  reformation  to  others, 
— "  who  should  regenerate  and  revive  the 
love  of  the  divine  worship  and  a  truly 
Christian  way  of  life  by  firequent  preach- 
ing and  the  faithful  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.''  In  1533  the  foundation  of 
such  a  congregation,  under  a  special  rule 
approved  by  the  Holy  See,  was  sanctioned 
by  Clement  VII.  The  members  pronounced 
tteir  vows  before  the  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  chose  Zaccaria  for  their  superior.  The 
order  soon  spread  into  France  and  (Ger- 
many. In  1679  their  constitutions  were 
examined  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  protector  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  being  approved  by  him  were 
tinaUy  confirmed.  They  called,  and  still 
cally  their  establishments  coUeges.  They 
are  governed  by  a  (General  residing  at 
Borne,  elected  for  three  years,  and  capable 
of  re-election  once.  Besides  the  three 
usual  vows  they  take  a  fourth,  never  to 
aeek  any  office  or  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
and  to  accept  no  post  outside  of  their  order 
without  the  permission  of  the  Pope.  The 
habit  is  merely  the  black  soutane  worn 
by  secular  priests  m  Lombardy  at  the  time 
of  their  foundation.  Their  principal 
house  is  now  at  Rome;  and  they  have 
about  twenty  colleges  in  all,  one  in 
Paris,  and  others  in  various  parts  of 
Italy  and  Austria.  There  is  no  house 
of  these  religious  either  in  England  or 
in  Ireland.  Among  the  eminent  men  of 
this  order  may  be  mentioned  Sauli,  called 
the  Apostle  of  Corsica;  Bascap^,  the 
biographer  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo ;  and 
Gavanti,  the  well-known  writer  on  ru- 
brics and  ceremonies.  (H^lyot,  **  Ordres 
Monastiques.'^ 

BAMOLTAJTS.  This  order  takes  its 
name  from  the  great  St.  Basil  (died  379), 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  Chi 
his  return  to  his  own  country  after  a  long 
journey  through  Eg3rpt,  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia — made  that  he  might  collect 
the  experience  of  monks  and  solitaries 
living  under  many  different  rules — ^Basil, 
still  thirsting  for  the  perfect  life  in  which 
self  should  be  subdued  and  union  with 
Christ  attained,  withdrew  into  a  desert 
region  of  Pontus,  where  his  mother 
Emelia  and  his  sister  Macrina  had  already 
established  monasteries,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  order  which  bears 
his  name.  To  those  who  placed  them- 
selves under  his  direction  he  gave  two 
rules,  the  Great  and  the  Little — ^the  for- 
mer containing  fifty-five,  the  latter  three 
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hundred  and  thirteen  articles.  This  two- 
told  rule  became  so  famous  and  popular 
in  the  East  as  to  supplant  all  others ;  and 
at  this  day  it  alone  is  recognised  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  order  never  penetrated  into  France  or 
England;  but  m  southern  Italy  there 
were  many  Basilian  convents  in  existence, 
even  before  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  who 
regarded  both  the  rule  and  its  author  with 
peat  veneration,  and  appears  to  have  had 
It  before  him  when  framing  his  own  rule. 
In  Russia,  the  first  missionaries  to  which 
were  Greek  monks,  the  Basilian  order  re- 
ceived an  immense  development.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have,  since  the  division  of  the 
ninth  century,  adhered  to  the  Photian 
schism ;  there  are,  however,  in  Austrian 
Poland  and  Himgary  several  commimities 
of  Basilian  monks  which  are  in  com- 
munion with  Rome ;  the  monks  of  these 
call  themselves  Ruthenians.  In  Spain 
there  were  several  Basilian  monasteries, 
reformed  and  unreformed,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  suppression  in  1835.  The  habit  of 
the  Basilians  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Benedictines.  Nearly 
all  the  convents  of  Basilian  nuns,  founded 
by  St.  Macrina,  like  those  of  the  monks, 
have  embraced  the  Eastern  schism. 
(H^yot,  "Ordres  Monastiques.") 

BA8X&ZOA  (fiaaiXiKri),  This  name 
began  to  be  applied  to  Christian  churches 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  earlier  expressions  were  **  house  of 
prayer"  (owcor  »rpoa-€v/cr^pio5),  "oratory" 
(npo<rfvicrripiov^,  and  **  Lord's  house  " 
{icvpiaKdv,  do7nmicum)f  "besides  the  loosely- 
employed  term  "  ecclesia." 

It  has  been  commonly  held  that  the 
ancient  Roman  basilicas  (large  halls,  like 
the  "  Baalica  Portia"  built  by  Cato  about 
180  B.C.,  used  for  the  purposes  of  justice 
or  commerce)  passed  in  considerable  num- 
bers into  Christian  hands,  after  the  con- 
version of  CoDstantine,  and  were  used  for 
Christian  worship;  that  new  churches 
were  built  after  the  model  of  these,  and 
that  the  name  "  basilica "  was  naturally 
applied  to  buildings  of  either  class.  Closer 
investigation  has  furnished  grounds  for  a 
somewhat  different  view.  In  a  learned 
paper  contributed  by  Professor  Kraus  of 
Freiburg  (than  whom,  on  questions  of 
archoBology,  Europe  can  produce  no  more 
competent  scholar)  to  the  "  Real  Encykl. 
der  chrisUichen  Alterthiimer,"  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  given,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  solidly  established  by  the 
evidence.  (1)  All  tlmt  the  Romans  meant 
by  **  basilica  "  was  a  fine,  stately,  splendid 
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building ;  no  notion  of  what  was  kingly  or 
princely  connected  itself  in  their  minds 
with  the  term.  (2)  Christian  congregra- 
tions  used  buildings  or  rooms  set  apart  for 
divine  worship,  from  the  first.  (3)  Before 
the  time  of  Oonstantine,  these  were,  at 
Home,  ordinary  chambers  in  private  houses, 
the  tricHnia,  or  other  large  rooms  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  and,  specially, 
the  private  basilicas  of  Roman  palaces. 
Such  a  basilica  is  mentioned  in  the  Cle- 
mentine '*  Recognitions ''  (a  work  which, 
apart  from  all  question  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness, is  cert^ly  of  a  date  not  later  than 
the  third  century)  as  having  formed  part 
of  the  mansion  of  Theophilus,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Antioch,  even  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  been  used  by  the  Christians  as  a 
church.  (4)  The  form  of  these  private 
basilicas  probably  bore  a  consideraole  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  pre- Augustan 
forensic  basilicas,  such  as  the  Portian  bad- 
lica  already  noticed ;  this  point,  however,i8 
not  at  present  determined  with  absolute 
certfdnly.  (6)  It  is  not  probable  that, 
apart  from  the  chambers  or  haUs  and 
private  basilicas  above  mentioned,  the 
Christians  of  the  pre-Nicene  period  pos- 
sessed, at  least  in  Rome,  any  churches 
properly  so  called  within  the  city.  (6) 
Besides  the  private  basUicas,  sepulchral 
buildings  were  used  for  Christian  worship 
in  the  period  referred  to — exceptionally, 
and  in  times  of  persecution,  those  under 
ground  (Catacomos) ;  regularly,  the  "  Me- 
mories "  and  Cells  of  Martyrs  built  above 
ground.  Both  parts  of  this  proposition 
can  be  proved  by  abundant  evidence. 
(7)  The  Christian  basilica  of  the  age  of 
Constantine  is  not  a  simple  adaptation  or 
imitation  Of  the  forensic  basilica  of  the 
preceding  period.  For  the  forensic  basilica 
appears  to  have  had  no  one  determinate 
shape ;  sometimes  it  had  an  apse,  some- 
times not,  and  it  was  entered  either  from 
one  end  or  from  the  side— whereas  the 
Christian  basilica,  faithful  to  the  form  of 
the  crypt,  or  "  Memory,"  of  the  earlier 
time,  had  always  an  apse,  and  was  always 
entered  from  the  end  opposite  the  apse. 
At  the  same  time,  the  forensic  basibca, 
with  its  constant  internal  feAtxae  of  a  space 
divided  bv  rows  of  columns  into  tnree 
aisles— a  form  very  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  a  large  congregation — was  certainly  not 
overlooked  by  Christian  architects.  (8)  ! 
The  final  conclusion  is  that  the  Christian 
basilica  of  the  age  of  Constantine  arose 
out  of  the  combination  of  two  factors — one 
the  sepulchral  ^^Cella,"  terminating  in  one 
or  three  apses  *,  the  other^  the  great  three- 
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aisled  hall,  so  familiar  to  Romap  eyes, 
whether  in  the  forensic  or  in  the  private 
basilicas. 

The  origin  of  the  Christian  basilica 
having  been  considered,  it  remains  to  show 
what  were  its  parts,  structural  features, 
and  arrangements  for  worship.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  was  built  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  the  altar  or  table  being 
sometimes  at  one  end,  sometimes  at  the 
other.  It  was  usually  surrounded  by 
an  outer  wall.  Through  a  portico  or 
colonnade,  forming  a  vestibule,  admission 
was  obtained  into  a  quadrangle  (atrium)  ^ 
round  which  ran  an  arcade,  separated  by 
a  low  partition  from  the  enclosed  space 
(area),  which  was  open  to  the  air.  In 
the  middle  of  the  "  area  "  was  the  "  can- 
tharus,"  or  water-basin,  where  the  faith- 
ful washed  their  faces  and  hands  before 
entering  the  church.  The  right-hand 
arcade  was  for  men;  that  on  the  left, 
for  women;  here  penitents  must  remain 
during  the  service ;  those,  however,  whose 
offences  were  of  a  very  heinous  type  were 
excluded  even  from  these,  and  had  to 
stand  in  the  open  area.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  atriuni  was  an  oblong  hall, 
formed  by  rows  of  pillars,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  "  narthex "  or 
"  ferula."  Passing  through  this,  the  wor^ 
shipper  entered  the  church  by  a  door  which 
was  called  the  "Beautiful  Gate."  He 
found  himself  in  a  nave  {vaos)  with  two 
flanking  aisles  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  pillars),  but  without  a  transept ;  as  he 

Eroceeded,  he  came  upon  the  "  ambo " 
see  that  article] ;  beyond  which  were 
the  "cancelli,"  or  rails,  parting  off  Uie 
choir — which  was  for  the  clergy — ^from 
the  rest  of  the  church.  At  the  end  of 
all  was  the  semicircular  vaulted  apse  [see 
Apse],  with  the  bishop's  chair  in  the 
centre,  and  seats  for  the  clergy  on  either 
hand ;  just  in  front  of  the  apse  was  the 
altar  or  table.  During  the  di  vine  worship, 
the  men  occupied  the  south,  the  women 
the  north,  aisle ;  the  space  between  was 
left  free. 

At  Rome  thirteen  churches  still  retain 
the  name  of  "  basilicas  " — five  larger,  and 
eight  smaUer.  Those  of  the  former  class 
are  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Mary- 
Major,  St.  Paul  Without  tiie  Walls,  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Among  the  smaller  basili- 
cas, San  Clemente  (beneath  which  an  older 
church  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Irish  Dominican,  Father  Mullooly), 
Santa  Croce  in  Geru^emme,  Santa  Sabi- 
na,  and  San  Sebastiano,  are  of  great  interest 
and   beauty.      (Kraus,    "  Real-Encyklo- 
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padie.''  Plainer/' BeschrcilrnDgderStadt 
Bom;'  1829,  toL  i.  p.  417.) 

mjlmxxbXMKLAMB,    [See  Gkosticb.] 
»  A  •¥■■,  COJJWCZMb  of.   Theschism 
in  the  Papacy,  healed  with  difficulty  at 
the  Council  of  Constance  through  the 
election  of  Martin  V.,  produced  in  the 
fifteenth  century  a  preyalent  sentiment 
that  the  most  efiectual  safeguard  f^;ainst 
the  recurrence  of  so  terrihle  an  evil  lay  in 
the  frequent  assemhlage  of  general  coun- 
cils.    It  was  provided  accormngly,  hy  one 
of  the  decrees  of  Constance  (1414-1418), 
that  a  general  council  should  in  future 
be  held  every  five  years.    Martin  V.,  in 
pursuance    of   the   decree,   convoked    a 
council  for  1423,  to  meet  at  Pavia ;  hut 
raiious  difficulties  arose,  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  Basle  should  be  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  time,  July   1431. 
Martin  also  named  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini 
papal  legate  and  president  of  the  assem- 
fay.     But  before  the  day  of  meeting  the 
Pope  died ;  and  a  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  his   successor  influenced  many 
bishops,  so  that  there  was  but  a  slender 
gathmng  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
council.      Cesarini,   however,    who   had 
himself  been  absent  on  the  opening  day, 
haying  been  sent  into  Bohemia  to  endea- 
vour to  effect,  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Hussites,  sent  out  messengers  and  letters 
in  all  directions ;  and  soon  a  great  number 
of  French  and  German  bishops — most  of 
whom  sincerely  desired  to  carry  out  a  real 
reformation,  both  "  in  the  head  and  the 
members  ''of  the  Church — was  assembled 
at  Basle.    The  new  Pope,  Eugenius  IV., 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  (which,  owing  to  the 
encroachments   of  the  Ottoman   power, 
was  now  reduced  to  a  small  district  round 
Constantinople)    to  open   negotiations — 
earnestly  desired  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
— for  the  healing  of  the  Photian  schism, 
and  reunion  of  the  East  and  West.    The 
joint  council  which  would  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose  could  not,  the  Pope  saw, 
be   held  at  Basle,  because  the  Greeks 
would  never  consent  to  cross  the  Alps. 
Again,  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  having 
recently  gained  some  important  military 
auccessee,  the  Pope  considered  that  bishops 
could  not  safely  proceed  to  a  city  which 
aeemed,  in  Italian  eyes,  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  dreaded  Procopius.     Other 
special  objections  were  alleged  in  the  bull, 
which  truisferred  the  council  to  Bologna. 
The  bishops  at  Basle,  headed  by  Cesarini — 
who  wrote  to  the  Pope,  endeavouring  to 
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show  that  the  particular  reasons  alleged 
for  the  transfer  were  founded  on  mistake, 
or  had  little  weight — vehemently  opposed 
the  removal  of  the  council,  and  contmued 
their  sittings.  They  came  chiefly  from 
France  and  Germany;  Italy,  England, 
and  Spain,  furnished  each  a  very  slender 
contingent.  The  number  present,  even  at 
the  most  important  sessions,  does  not 
appear  to  have  exceeded  fifty.  According 
to  the  relative  importance  which  good 
men  mi^ht  attach  to  the  project  of  re- 
union with  the  Greeks  or  to  the  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  they  might  honestly 
prefer  a  city  south  or  north  of  the  Alps 
as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  council. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  in  favour  of  Basle. 
The  Pope  himself,  finding  in  1432  that  he 
could  not  brin^  over  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  to  his  opmion,  began  to  waver,  and 
sent  a  legate,  Christopher,  Bishop  of 
Cervia,  to  Basle  with  authority  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  council  on  the  question. 
By  February  in  the  following  year,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
expedient  to  yield  still  further;  a  bull 
appeared,  explaining  the  reasons  why  the 
Pope  had  hitherto  objected  to  Basle,  and 
the  considerations  which  now  induced  him 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  and  send  legates 
to  the  council.  This  he  did;  but  his 
legates,  who  were  to  agree  to  the  dis- 
cussion only  of  certain  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  Pope,  were  ill  received  at  the 
council.  Several  other  decrees  and  bulls 
were  issued  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
in  this  controversy ;  at  last,  in  February 
1434,  a  letter  from  the  Pope  was  read  at 
the  council,  with  the  terms  of  which  they 
declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  they 
admitted  the  papal  legates.*  But  before 
long  a  breach  occurred,  which  proved  to 
be  irreparable.  At  its  t wen ty-first  session 
(June  1435)  the  council  adopted  a  decree 
for  the  reform  of  the  Roman  Chancery — 
abolishing  first-fruits,  cutting  down  fees, 
and  regmating  official  charges  and  per- 
quisites. The  Pope  might  well  complain 
tnat  a  measure  so  important  had  been 
adopted  without  previous  consultation 
with  him.  He  refused  his  sanction,  and 
the  council  launched  an  angry  decree 
against  him.    Meantime  the  Eastern  em- 

'  A  consideration  of  these  dates  shows  how 
anfonnded  is  the  view  of  Gibbon  (^Decline  and 
Fali,  ch.  Ixvi.)  that  the  revolt  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Pope,  and  his  consequent  flight — 
an  event  which  happened  in  May  1484— coiti- 
pelled  Eugenius  to  make  a  humiliating  submis- 
sion to  the  Council. 
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peror,  John  Paleeologus,  had  heen  in  ne- 
gotiation both  with  the  Pope  and  the 
council  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  re- 
union of  East  and  West ;  one  consequence 
of  which,  the  Emperor  fondly  hoped, 
would  be  the  effective  armed  intervention 
of  Western  Europe  to  roU  back  the  tide 
of  Ottoman  invasion.  A  svnod  can  seldom 
hold  its  own  with  a  single  ruler  in  such 
transactions ;  moreover,  the  envoys  of  the 
council  were  empowered  to  propose  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Greeks  no  place  of 
meeting  more  acceptable  than  Avignon, 
to  which  Ferrara,  offered  by  the  Pope, 
would  appear  to  them  infinitely  preferable. 
A  division  hereupon  sprang  up  in  the 
council  itself,  the  minority — among  whom 
was  the  exceUent  and  able  Nicholas  of 
Ousa,  a  theologian  from  Coblentz — ^voting 
for  the  removal  of  the  council  to  Italy, 
while  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
Avignon.  In  October  1437,  Eugenius 
pubushed  a  bull  in  which  he  formally 
transferred  the  council  ^m  Basle  to 
Ferrara;  and  although,  at  the  first  ses- 
sion held  in  the  last-named  city,  in  Janu- 
ary 1438,  the  number  in  attendance  was 
scantv,  the  Papal  influence  gradually  as- 
serted its  ascendancy,  and  defections  from 
the  council  at  Basle  began  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  In  his  famous  work, 
written  some  vears  before,  **  Ooncordantia 
Catholica,'^  Nicholas  of  Cusa  had  said, 
"  Where  there  is  no  true  oecumenical 
council,  the  most  certain  synod  is  that  in 
which  the  Pope  is  found ; "  and  agreeably 
to  this  maxim,  Nicholas  himself  now 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  council,  and 
repaired  to  Ferrara.  From  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  bull  of  October  1437, 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Basle  are  con- 
sidered as  of  no  authority.  Before  that 
date,  in  the  years  between  1431  and 
1436,  their  most  meritorious  and  success- 
ful work  was  the  pacification  of  the 
Hussites,  whom  they  succeeded  to  a  great 
extent  in  reconciling  to  the  Church,  by 
conceding  the  demand  of  the  more  mode- 
rate party — the  Utra^uists  [see  that 
article]  —  for  commimion  under  both 
species. 

The  recalcitrants  at  Basle,  headed  now 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  exasperated  by 
the  desertions  from  their  ranks  and  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Council  of  Ferra- 
ra, proceeded  to  extreme  measures.  They 
erected  into  a  universal  axiom  that  theory 
of  the  subjection  of  Popes  to  General 
Councils  which,  as  enunciated  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  had  been  a  parti- 
cular proposition,  referring  only  to  one 
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Pope  and  a  special  complex  of  circum- 
stances. Next  (May  1439),  they  pretended 
to  depose  Eugenius,  in  whose  stead  they 
chose  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  This  anti-pope 
took  the  title  of  Felix  V.  But  he  was 
feebly  supported,  and,  after  plaving  his 
miserable  part  for  five  years,  aodicated  in 
April  1446.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council 
of  Basle,  which,  after  lingering  on  for 
several  years  in  almost  entire  obscurity, 
had  transferred  its  sittings  to  Lausanne, 
gave  a  last  sign  of  life  by  recognising  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  Nothing  more 
IS  heard  of  them  afterwards. 

B&A.Tn>ZO  VZSZOir.  The  sight  of 
God  face  to  face,  which  constitutes  the 
essential  bliss  of  angels  and  men.  The 
Council  of  Florence  defines  that  the 
"  souls  of  those  who  after  receiving  bap- 
tism have  incurred  no  stain  of  on  what- 
soever, or  who  after  incurring  such  stain 
have  been  purified,  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body, ....  are  at  once  received  into 
heaven  and  clearly  see  God  Himself  as 
He  is,  in  three  Persons  and  one  sub-, 
stance,  some,  however,  more  perfectly 
than  others,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
their  merits."  * 

Man^  passages  of  Scripture  speak  of 
this  vision  as  the  rewara  of  the  just. 
"  When  he  shall  appear,"  St.  John  says, 
"  we  shall  be  like  to  him,  because  we 
shall  see  him,  as  he  is."  Similarly, 
St.  Paul  contrasts  the  seeing  through  a 
glass  in  an  obscure  manner  with  that 
vision  "  face  to  face  "  which  is  reserved 
for  the  life  to  come.*  Petavius  adduces  a 
multitude  of  Patristic  testimonies  on  this 
point,  and  explains  passages  from  other 
Fathers  who  seem  to  affirm  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  seeing  God  as  he  is.  At 
the  same  time,  he  confesses  frankly  that 
some  ancient  Catholic  writers  spoke  am- 
biguously and  others  erroneously  with 
regard  to  the  vision  of  God.  They 
had  a  difficulty  in  suppiising  it  possible 
even  for  the  blessed  to  behold  the  divine 
essence. 

It  is  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  not 
with  the  bodilv  eyes,  that  God  is  seen.  This 
follows  from  the  very  fact  that  Gtxi  is  incor- 
poreal. Nor  can  any  created  intellect  in 
Its  own  strength  or  by  the  force  of  its 
nature  enjoy  the  beatific  vision,  for  there 
is  no  proportion  between  the  divine  nature 
and  any  created  intelligence.  In  order 
that  the  blessed  may  see  Him,  God  in- 
fuses a  supernatural  quality  which  elevates 
and  perfects  the  intellect  and  makes  it  cap- 

^  Decret,  unionh. 

»  1  John  iii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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able  of  the  beatific  Yision.  Just  as  the  natu- 
ral eye,  in  order  that  it  ma^  see,  requhes 
first  the  presence  of  the  object,  and  then 
light,  in  order  that  the  imaffe  of  the  object 
may  be  receiyed,  so  the  mteuect,  in  order  to 
aee  GKxi,  requires  not  only  the  proximity  of 
the  divine  essence,  but  also  an  interior  dis- 
position by  which  it  is  elevated  to  an  act 
above  its  natural  powers.'  The  schoolmen 
fitly  caU  this  quality  in  the  intellect  of 
the  blessed  the  "  light  of  glory,"  a  term 
'which  occurs  in  the  Fathers — e.^.,  in  St. 
Augustine,  though  not  in  tbe  same  definite 
sense.  The  Council  of  Vienne  adopted 
the  expression  in  its  condemnation  of^  the 
error  "  that  the  soul  does  not  need  the 
light  of  glory,  which  elevates  the  soul  so 
that  it  beholds  Gkxi  and  enjoys  him  in 
bliss.''  The  word  "  light "  is  of  course  a 
mere  metaphor,  for  the  light  of  glory  is 
ImmateriaL  Nor  is  it  an^hing  outside 
the  intellect,  or  again  an  object  which  the 
intellect  perceives.  It  is  in  the  intellect 
and  enables  it  to  see  Gkxi. 
'  By  the  ordinary  law  of  God,  this 
vision  is  not  given  in  the  flesh,  since  no 
man  can  see  Glod's  face  and  live,  although 
great  authorities  maintain  thst  it  has 
been  bestowed  in  exceptional  cases  even 
during  this  life.  St.  Thomas,  for  instance, 
maintains  that  Moses  and  St.  Paul  enjoyed 
the  beatific  vision  before  their  death, 
thoogh  the  gift  was  not  a  permanent  one, 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  question  long 
discussed  in  the  Church,  whether  the 
saints  saw  God  face  to  face  before  the  day 
of  judgment.  The  Council  of  Florence, 
quoted  above,  closed  the  controversy,  and 
this  definition  is  the  true  development  of 
Patristic  teaching.  From  the  first  it  was 
held  that  martyrdom,  as  the  perfect  purga- 
tion of  the  soul,  admits  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  glory,  a  tenet  which  logically 
involves  the  belief  that  heaven  since  Christ  s 
ascension  has  been  opened  to  all  who 
are  fitted  by  perfect  purity  for  the  vision 
of  God.  St.  Gregory*  places  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  this  very  point,  that  whereas 
the  former  had  to  wait  for  the  vision  of  God 
till  Christ's  descent  into  limbo,  the  latter, 
when  "  their  earthly  house  of  this  habita- 
tion is  dissolved,"  have  a  "house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
Tbe  words  of  the  council,  with  which 
we  began,  explain  what  it  is  that  the 
beatific  vision  implies.  The  saints  and 
angels  see   God — t.e.  His   essence,  His 

»  St  Thorn.  L  12,  6. 

*  PcUv.  De  Deo,  vii.  18. 
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attributes,  and  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  Further,  seeing  God,  they  see 
creatures  in  Him,  who  is  the  supreme 
cause,  in  whom  all  things  live  and  move 
and  exist.  The  saints  do  not,  indeed, 
know  all  that  God  can  do,  because  even 
to  the  blessed  he  remains  in  a  certain 
sense  incomprehensible,  and  it  is  one 
thing  to  see  an  object  before  us,  quite 
another  to  know  that  object  in  the  utmost 
extent  to  which  it  can  oe  known.  Such 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  divine  nature 
belongs  to  God  himself,  and  cannot  be 
communicated  to  any  creature.  But  the 
saints  see  in  Gk)d  all  the  facts  concerning 
creatures  which  it  is  suitable  for  them  to 
know.  They  have,  for  example,  a  special 
knowledge  of  those  who  are  placed  under 
their,  patronage ;  they  are  aware  when 
souls  on  earth  implore  their  prayers ;  they 
are  acquainted  wfth  the  best  means  of 
helping  their  clients.  The  most  plausible 
objection  which  is  made  to  the  iovocation 
of  the  saints  falls  to  the  ground  if  this 
point,  which  St.  Augustine  sets  forth  with 
great  fulness,  is  well  understood.  We 
ask  the  saints  to  pray  for  us,  not  because 
we  believe  them  omniscient  or  omni- 
present, but  because,  seeing  God,  they  see 
m    Him  all  that  He    wishes  them  to 

Lastly,  though  all  the  blessed  see  God, 
they  do  so  with  difierent  degrees  of  per- 
fection. The  vision  of  God  is  the  reward 
of  merit,  and  as  God  repays  every  man 
according  to  his  works,  as  the  crown  pro- 
mised in  heaven  is  a  crown  of  justice, 
therefore  the  vision  of  God  cannot  be 
given  in  precisely  the  same  manner  to  all. 
This  truth  was  denied  by  Jovinian  in 
ancient,  by  Luther  in  modem,  times,  and 
the  anathema  of  the  Council  of  Trent — 
sess.  vi.  cap,  16,  can.  32 — is  directed 
against  the  latter.  (See  Petavius,  "  De 
Deo,"  lib.  vii.) 

BSATzncATioir.  The  act  of 
declaring  a  person  or  persons  deceased, 
whose  virtues  have  teen  proved  by 
sufficient  testimony,  and  whose  power 
with  God  has  been  demonstrated  by 
miracles,  to  be  among  the  number  of  the 
blessed. 

To  pay  honour  to  the  dead  whom  the 
general  voice  declares  to  have  lived  well 
IS  an  instinct  of  human  nature.  Boman 
citizens  brought  the  images  of  their  dis- 
tinguished ancestors  into  their  villas; 
under  the  empire  thev  recognised  the  far- 
reaching  power  ani  august  majesty — 
sometimes  the  beneficence— of  their  rulers 
by  deifying  them  after  death ;  in  China, 
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the  worship  of  ancestors  is  to  this  day  the 
most  living  portion  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion; among  ourselves,  the  forest  of 
monuments  in  Westminster  Ahhey  and 
St.  Paul's,  though  in  manv  cases  rather 
attesting  the  vanity  of  the  living  than 
the  merits  of  the  dead,  proves  the  uni- 
versality of  the  impulse.  A  modem 
writer  of  note  *  has  said  that  everything 
depends  on  how  a  people  "  does  its  Hero- 
worship."  The  Church,  divinely  founded 
and  divinely  guided  as  she  is,  so  far  re- 
cognises this  view  that  she  encourages  us 
to  distinguish  with  singular  honour  cer- 
tain of  her  children  who  have  gone  hefore 
xis  in  the  Christian  warfare,  bids  us  re- 
serve this  honour  for  those  whose  virtue 
reached  the  "  heroic  "  level,  and,  that  we 
may  not  be  deceived,  establishes  a  careful 
and  deliberate  process  whereby  to  test 
the  truth  of  facta  and  probe  the  moral 
significance  of  actions.  Her  judgments 
and  her  processes  need  not  fear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  public  opinion. 
The  State,  which  modem  irreligion  mvites 
us  to  regard  as  a  moral  agency  the  fiat  of 
which  is  not  to  be  appealed  against,  has 
also  modes  of  conferring  honour,  and  does 
not  wait  for  their  death  before  it  rewards 
its  servants.  It  has  peerages,  baronetcies, 
orders,  stars,  money,  and  the  like.  If  we 
examine  on  what  grounds  these  distinc- 
tions are  dispensed,  we  find  that  it  is  for 
rare  intellectual  ability — usually  attended 
by  the  gift  of  expression — for  the  capacilr 
of  amassing  money,  for  courage  with 
direction,  and  for  simple  courage ;  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  patriotic  devotion  being 
supposed  to  be  present  in  each  case.  In 
this  way,  and  on  these  grounds,  the 
modem  State  honours  it«  heroes.  To  the 
Church,  the  more  or  less  of  ability  pos- 
sessed by  those  whom  she  reconunends 
for  our  veneration  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
cern. She  is  as  willing  to  raise  a  St. 
Isidore,  the  gardener  of  Madrid,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Blessed,  as  an  Augustine  of 
Hippo  or  a  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  proof 
of  eminent  virtue  is  all  that  she  demands, 
and  as  a  conclusive  and  compendious  test 
of  the  presence  of  this  high  order  of  vir- 
tue, she  requires  the  authentication  of 
miracles  wrought  by,  or  through  the 
intercession  of,  the  person  whose  vir- 
tues are  under  debate.  Such  are,  in  her 
estimate,  the  only  sound  bases  of  a 
popular  cultuSf  and  when  these  condi- 
tions have  been  complied  with,  such  a 
cultus  has  been  never  known  to  be  dis* 
credited. 

I  Mr.  Carlyle. 
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The  possession  of  virtue  rising  to  the 
heroic  level,  and  the  illustration  of  that 
virtue  by  miracles,  are  matters  of  fact, 
which  must  of  course  be  established  by 
testimony.  The  witnesses,  in  most  cases, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  of  the  reputed  saint,  for 
only  they  can  have  seen  his  life  fK)m  so 
near  at  hand  as  to  be  competent  to  speak 
with  certitude  respecting  it.  In  the  early 
times,  indi\ddual  bishops,  and  afterwardbs 
metropolitans,  acting  upon  this  local 
testimony,  and  sifting  it  m  the  best  way 
they  could,  declared  the  blessedness  of 
certain  persons,  and  proposed  their  me- 
mories for  the  veneration  of  the  feithfuL 
But  it  is  notorious  that  local  testimony  is 
rarely  free  from  bias,  that  national  and 
provmcial  sympathies,  or  even  antipathies, 
are  ant  to  disturb  the  judgment,  and  that 
for  tnis  reason  the  umversal  Church 
could  not  safely  endorse  without  inquiry 
even  the  unanimous  judgment  of  his  own 
countrymen  on  the  virtues  of  a  reputed 
saint.  Earl  Waltheof,  put  to  death  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  regarded  by 
the  English  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles 
were  said  to  be  worked  at  his  tomb ;  the 
same  thiijg  happened  in  the  case  of  Simon 
de  Montfort ;  but  it  may  reasonablv  be 
doubted  whether  antipathy  to  the  Nor- 
man and  the  foreigner  was  not  a  sub- 
stantial factor  in  these  reputations  for 
sanctity.  Considerations  of  this  kind 
prevailed,  many  centuries  ago,  to  cause 
the  inquiry  into  reputed  sanctity  to  be 
reserved  to  the  central  authority  in  the 
Church,  the  Holy  See,  and  to  recommend 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  decision 
that  without  the  sanction  of  that  see  no 
religious  cultus  may  lawfully  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  any  holy  person,  however 
eminent  for  virtue  or  notorious  for  mira- 
cles. As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  in 
the  case  of  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Trent,  we 
find  the  authority  of  Rome  invoked  to 
recognise  a  martyr  or  confessor  as  such, 
and  sanction  his  being  honoured  in  the 
liturgy.  The  procedure  to  be  observed 
was  gradually  regularised,  defects  re- 
medied, and  safeguards  supplied ;  and  in 
the  tenth  century  we  meet  with  the  com- 
plete process  of  a  canonisation,  of  which 
the  object  was  St.  Ulrich,  bishop  of 
Augsburg.  Still,  however,  through  the 
inordinate  fondness  with  which  those  of 
a  particular  country  or  religious  order 
regarded  holy  persons  of  their  own  blood 
or  profession,  instances  of  abusive  cultus 
sometimes  occurred ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Alexander  IH.,  in  1170,  publishing  a 
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decree  in  which  it  is  declared  imlawM  to 
honour  anj  person  publicly  as  a  saint^ 
however  celebrated  for  miracles,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Homan  Ohurch.  Still 
more  imj^rtant  is  the  bull  of  Urban  Vm. 
(1684),  m  which  the  form  of  procedure 
in  cases  of  canonisation  is  minutely  pre- 
scribed, and  yarious  abuses  condemned. 
In  this  bull,  however,  the  Pope  declared 
''that  he  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  the 
case  of  those  [servants  of  God]  who  were 
the  objects  of  a  cultus  arising  either  out 
of  the  general  consent  of  the  Church,  or 
a  custom  of  which  the  memoiy  of  man 
ran  not  to  the  contrary,  or  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  or  the  long  and  inten- 
tional tolerance  of  the  Apostolic  See  or 
the  Ordinary."  (Ferraris,  CuUm  Sancto- 
rum,) 

It  remains  briefly  to  explain  in  what 
manner  the  duty,  thus  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See,  of  testing  the  evidence  o£^red 
in  proof  of  sanctity  is  discharged.  The 
celebrated  treatise  of  Pope  Ben^lict  XIV. 
on  Heroic  Virtue  (of  which  a  translation 
was  published  some  years  ago  by  the 
English  Oratorians)  is  the  standard  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  There  are  three 
recognised  degrees  of  sanctity — that  of 
Venerable,  that  of  Blessed,  and  that  of 
Saint.  Ontthe  first  and  third  we  shall 
speak  more  folly  under  the  head  of  0  ANOia- 
BAXIOK ;  it  is  with  the  title  of  Blessed, 
given  on  the  completion  of  the  process  of 
Beatification,  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
cemed*  At  the  present  time.  Beatifica- 
tion is  nearly  always  a  stage  on  the  road 
to  Canonisation ;  the  same  rigorous  proof 
of  eminent  virtue  and  the  working  of 
mirackfi  is  demanded  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  But  whereas  the  cultus  of  a 
canonised  Saint  belongs  to  the  universal 
Church,  and  churches  and  altars  can  be 
freely  erected  in  his  or  her  honour,  and 
imasee,  pictures,  or  statues  of  him  or  her 
displayed  without  special  permission,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  Blessed  it  is  other- 
wise. The  honour  and  veneration  which 
are  authorised  in  their  regard  are  limited 
and  partial;  and  because  the  cultus  of 
one  of  them  is  permitted  to  one  country, 
or  city,  or  order,  or  branch  of  an  order,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  practised 
elsewhere ;  and  the  attempt  to  extend  it 
without  special  permission  is  condemned. 
Nor  is  it  lawful,  without  such  permission, 
to  display  their  pictures  or  images  in 
churches,  nor,  unoer  any  circumstances, 
can  Mass  be  said  or  the  breviary  recited 
in  their  honour. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  difierent  steps 
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may  be  distinguished  in  the  process  of 
Beatification;  the  general  object  of  all 
these  slow  and  lengthy  inquiries — ex- 
tending always  over  many  years,  and 
sometimes  from  one  century  to  another — 
being  to  unite  the  credibility  and  authen- 
ticity which  can  only  be  founded  on  the 
reports  of  witnesses  locaUy  and  personally 
cofmisant  of  the  facts  to  the  authority  of 
a  juridical  investigation  conducted  by 
trained  and  impartial  intellects.  It  must 
be  rememberea  that  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  the  reputed  saint  are  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  possible  strain ;  that 
the  ^'fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne''  is  nothing  to  that  which  so 
minute  and  protracted  an  inquiry  turns 
u})on  the  everyday  life  of  the  person  sub- 
mitted to  it.  "Tlie  person  who  is  to  be 
beatified  must  have  practised  in  the 
heroic  deme  chiefly  the  three  theological 
virtues.  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  and 
the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Prudence,  Jus- 
tice, Courage  and  Temperance,  with  all 
that  these  suppose  and  involve ;  nor  is  it 
enough  to  snow  that  these  have  been 
practised  to  this  degree  of  perfection 
under  certain  circumstances:  numerous 
acts,  a  permanent  and  habitual  practice, 
principally  of  charity,  are  required ;  and, 
with  re^rd  to  the  cardinal  virtues,  the 
habit  of  that  virtue  which  was  the  proper 
and  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  per- 
son's calling.  Thus  justice  and  temper- 
ance are  required  in  statesmen  and  pre- 
lates ;  in  Popes,  zeal  for  the  defence  and 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  in  kings, 
loyal  attachment  to  the  Church  and  the 
Holy  See;  in  married  women,  gentleness 
and  devotion ; "  &c.* 

The  first  step  of  the  process  is  a 
formal  inquiry  instituted  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  as  to  the  fact  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  person  whose  beatification  is 
demanded  for  virtue  and  miraculous 
power.  This  being  accomplished,  either 
the  same  bishop  or  a  Koman  official 
inquires  into  the  fact  of  nonr-ctdtus — that 
is,  whether  the  buU  of  Urban  VHI.  (sup- 
posing the  case  not  to  be  included  among 
the  exceptions  therein  specified)  has  been 
hitherto  scrupulously  complied  with. 
Thirdly,  the  acts  or  minutes  resulting 
from  these  two  inquiries  are  sent  to  Home, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites.  [Roman  CoKORBeAxiONs.]  Be- 
fore this  Dody  the  process  is  now  opened, 
at  the  request  of  the  postulators,  or  sup- 
porters of  the  beatification.  The  fifth 
step  is  the  nomination  of  a  promoior  Jidei 
1  De  Moy  in  Wetzer  and  VVelte. 
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(called  in  popular  language  the  "  devil's 
advocate  **)>  whose  duty  it  is  to  point  out 
any  flaws  or  weak  points  in  the  evidence 
adduced,  and  raise  all  kinds  of  objection^. 
Sixthly,  the  Congregation  examines,  if 
the  person  were  an  author,  all  the  works, 
printed  or  in  manuscript,  which  were 
ascertained  to  he  of  his  composition,  and 
draws  up  a  formal  report  on  them.  If 
this  he  favourable,  the  seventh  stage  is 
reached,  that  of  the  introduction  cf  the 
apostolic  process ;  for  Rome,  so  to  speak, 
now  makes  the  cause  its  own,  and  gives 
a  commission  to  the  Congregation  of 
Rit«8  to  try  it,  investigating,  not  only  the 
notoriety,  but  the  reality  and  nature  of 
the  virtues  and  miracles  ascribed  to  the 
beatificandus.  This  commission,  without 
a  special  Papal  dispensation,  is  never 
issued  till  at  least  ten  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  transmission  of  the  acts  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation.  The 
next  step  is  the  appointment  by  the 
Congregation,  under  what  are  called 
litter<B  remissionales,  of  a  delegation  of 
three  Wshons,  or  other  high  functionaries, 
to  deal  with  the  case  systematically,  and 
examine  witnesses  in  respect  of  the  re- 
puted virtues  and  miracles.  The  acts  of 
this  del^ation,  which  are  often  ex- 
tremely voluminous,  are,  as  the  ninth 
stage,  sent  to  the  Congregation,  by  which 
they  are  examined,  and  arguments  heard, 
pro  and  contra,  from  the  postulators  and 
the  promoter  fidei.  If  the  result  is 
favdurable  to  the  heatificanduSf  a  second 
and  still  more  searchir^  inquiry  into  the 
real  and  inmost  nature  of  all  that  has 
been  deposed  respecting  him  is  conunitted 
to  a  new  delegation;  this  is  the  tenth 
stage.  The  process,  being  returned  to  the 
Congregation,  is  finally  considered  by 
them,  both  as  to  its  form  and  as  to  its 
substance;  and  the  virtues  and  miracles 
are  separately  the  subject  of  debate  in 
three  successive  assemblies  or  congrega- 
tions, at  the  last  of  which  the  Pope  him- 
self is  present.  After  having  sought  to 
know  the  will  of  God  by  prayer,  the 
Pope  makes  known  his  judgment  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Congregation.  A  new 
general  congre^tion  is  then  held,  at 
which  it  is  considered  whether  the  beati- 
fication may  be  proceeded  with  without 
further  delay ;  if  the  decision  be  favour- 
able, the  Pope  appoints  a  day  for  the 
ceremony,  and  orders  a  brief,  setting  forth 
the  apostolic  sentence,  to  be  prepared. 
The  final  stage  of  this  long  process,  the 
beatification  itself,  takes  place  in  the 
Vatican  church ;  it  includes  the  public 
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reading  of  the  brief,  the  chanting  of  the 
Te  Deum,  the  imveiling  of  the  image  or 
picture  of  the  newly-beatified  on  the 
altar,  the  incensing  of  the  image,  the 
reading  of  the  new  collect,  &c. 

By  an  "  equipollent  beatification  "  is 
meant  the  Papal  authorisation  of  the 
public  cultus  of  a  confessor  or  martyr, 
founded  on  the  proof  of  one  or  more  of 
the  exceptional  conditions  stated  in  the 
buU  of  Urban  VUI.  [See  Canonisa- 
Tioir.] 

B&A.TXTin>B,  or  bliss,  is  defined  by 
St.  Thomas  as  that  perfect  good  whict 
completely  appeases  and  satisfles  the  appe- 
tite.* God  alone  can  constitute  man's  per- 
fect bliss,  for  man's  will  seeks  the  fulness 
of  all  good,  and  this  cannot  be  found  ex- 
cept in  God.  Had  man  been  left  without 
grace,  then  he  would  have  found  his  natu- 
ral beatitude  in  knowing  God  most  per- 
fectly as  the  author  of  nature,  and  in 
adhering  to  him  by  natural  love,  sweetly 
and  constantly.*  He  would  have  at- 
tained this  happiness,  after  passing  success- 
fully through  his  probation  in  this  mortal 
life.  As  it  is,  man  has  been  raised  to  a 
supernatural  state,  and  his  bliss  consists 
in  God,  seen  face  to  face  in  the  heavenly 
country.    [See  Beatific  Vision.^ 

So  far  all  the  Catholic  theologians  are 
at  one.  All  admit  that  GK)d  is  man's  last 
end  and  that  he  attains  this  end  through 
the  beatific  vision.  But  if  we  question 
theologians  more  closely  and  wish  to  know 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  blessed 
reach  perfect  happiness,  various  answers 
are  given,  of  which  three  may  be  repeated 
here.  The  Thomists,  following  apparently 
the  clear  teaching  of  their  master,*  place 
the  essential  happiness  of  the  blessed 
(heatitudo  formalis)  in  the  act  of  the  in- 
tellect by  which  the  saints  see  God  as  he 
is.  They  ar^e  that  while  the  will  is  an 
appetite  which  tends  to  its  object  and 
rests  in  it,  it  is  by  the  intellect  that  an  im- 
material object  actually  becomes  present 
to  the  soul.  Thus  while  the  will  of  the 
blessed  rests  in  God,  it  is  the  intellect 
which  actually  apprehends,  acquires  and 
possesses  Him.  The  delight  which  the 
wiU  takes  in  good  attained  does  not  con- 
stitute the  possession  of  this  good,  but 
presupposes  it.  The  Thomists  allege  fur- 
ther that  the  intellect  is  the  noblest  of  the 
faculties,  and  that  the  bliss  of  man  must 
consist  in  the  exercise  of  this  power.* 

>  See  1  2nd»,  2,  8. 

»  Billuart,  De  Grot,  Diss.  ii.  1. 

'  See  1  2ndfle.  4  2. 

*  Billuart,  De  Ultimo  Fine,  Diss.  ii.  2. 
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Here,  we  may  add,  they  make  a  legiti- 
mate application  of  Aristotle's  principles. 
"  That  which  is  proper  to  each  uy  nature," 
says  this  philosopher,^  "  \a  hest  and  sweet- 
est for  each ;  sweetest  then  for  man  is 
the  intellectual  life  (6  Korh  t6v  vovv 
0ios)j  since  this  {i,e,  reason)  chiefly  con- 
stitutes man.  Such  a  life,  therefore, 
is  moat  happy."  St.  Basil,  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Augustine  (con- 
sciously or  unconsciously)  made  a  similar 
application   of  the  Anstotelian   princi- 

The  second  opinion  is  that  of  Scotus, 
which  places  heatitude  in  the  act  of  the 
will  hy  which  it  loves  God  with  the  love 
of  friendship ;  a  third,  that  of  several 
Jesuit  theologians,  who  make  it  consist  in 
the  exercise  of  intellect  and  will  com- 
bined. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  Thomists  only  place  the  essence 
or  spring  of  beatitude  in  the  vision  of 
God  by  the  intellect.  Hence  flow  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  will,  the  happy 
necessity  of  loving  God,  the  knowledj^ 
which  the  saints  have  that  their  happi- 
ness is  eternal.  After  the  resurrection  this 
Uiss  will  overflow  into  the  body,  bestow- 
ing upon  it  the  four  gifts  of  impassilnlityf 
mUftUty  (by  which  it  will  be  able  to  pene- 
trate other  bodies,  as  the  risen  Christ 
penetrated  the  closed  doors),  a^ti^v  (which 
will  make  it  capable  of  the  swiftest  mo- 
tion), clarity  (through  which  it  will  be- 
come luminous  or  transparent). 

B^VZVaS  and  8ZaBASS8.  The 
B^iguines  of  Flanders  are  an  interesting 
and  ancient  foundation.  An  attempt,  in- 
deed, was  made  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  trace  their  origin  to  St.  Begga,  the 
mother  of  Pepin  of  Herstal,  who  flour- 
ished about  A.D.  700 ;  but  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Hefele  '  the  attempt  failed.  That 
they  can  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  are  consequently  older  than 
either  the  Franciscans  or  Dominicans,  is 
unquestionable.  The  scandals  caused  by 
the  conduct  of  a  dissolute  Bishop  of 
Liege,  about  1180,  aroused  the  zeal  of  a 
holy  priest  of  the  diocese,  Lambert  le 
B^he,  who  spent  his  fortune  in  founding 
an  institution  at  Li^  for  widows  and 
single  women  desirous  to  consecrate  their 
lives  to  God,  and  opened  it  in  1184. 
The  associates  called  themselves  B^ghinee, 
oormpted  to  B^guines,  after  their  foimder, 
and  the  name  of  B^guinage  was  given  to 
the  abode,  or  rather  group  of  a&des,  in 

>  Eik,  Nkom,  x.  7. 

*  PcUv.  De  Deo,  vii.  8. 

'  Art.  *  Beghines '  in  Wetzer  and  Welte. 
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which  they  lived.  For  the  B^guinage,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  ancient  laura, 
is  not  a  convent,  but  a  collection  of  small 
houses  (each  inhabited  by  one  or  two 
BSgfuines,  who  do  their  own  housekeeping) , 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  with  a  chapel 
in  the  centre.  The  B^guines  do  not  take 
perpetual  vows,  nor  do  they  renounce 
private  property;  they  can  leave  the  asso- 
ciation whenever  they  desire  it,  and  re- 
claim the  capital  which  they  majr  have 
contributed  to  it  But  each  B^guine  on 
admission  to  the  habit  makes  a  vow,  in  the 
presence  of  the  cur6  who  has  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  community,  of  obedience 
and  chastity  so  long  as  she  remains  in  the 
B^guinage.  They  employ  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  strengtn  or  capacity  of  the 
several  members,  in  educational  work 
(including  large  Sunday-schools  for  girls) 
and  corporal  works  of  mercy  of  various 
kinds,  besides  taking  part  in  the  divine 
office.  Some  of  their  conununities  in  the 
fourteenth  century  fell  into  the  error  of  the 
Fraticelli,  or  brethren  of  the  free  spirit, 
and  incurred  condemnation  on  that  ac- 
count from  the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311). 
At  the  present  day,  they  are  still  flourish- 
ing in  Belgium,  their  original  seat ;  there 
are  B^uina^es  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ant- 
werp, Mechlm,  and  other  places.  In  the 
great  B^guinage  at  Ghent  there  were  in 
1857  six  hundred  professed  B^guines,  and 
two  hundred  locataires — that  is,  ladies  liv- 
ing within  the  enclosure,  paying  a  certain 
pension,  and  to  some  extent  participating 
m  the  religious  life  of  the  sisters.  There 
are  B^uinages  in  (Jermany,  and  one  was 
lately  founded  at  Castel-naudary,  in  the 
south  of  France,  by  a  zealous  priest  of 
Carcassonne,  M.  Soubiran-la-Louvi^re, 
which  promised  to  be  eminently  success- 
ful and  useful. 

The  Beghards  had  no  special  founder, 
but  were  associatwns  of  laymen  living 
together  in  imitation  of  the  B^guines. 
They  first  appear  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Heresy  and  anti- 
nomianism  made  great  ravages  in  their 
ranks  in  the  following  age,  and  the  seve- 
rities of  which  they  were  consequently 
the  object  caused  the  greater  mmiber  to 
pass  into  the  third  orders  of  the  Mendicant 
fraternities.  They  were  finally  suppressed 
by  Innocent  X.  in  1650. 

BB&liS.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
as  to  the  date  of  their  mtroduction,  which 
has  been  attributed  sometimes  to  St. 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  sometimes  to  Pope 
Sabinian.  During  the  heathen  persecu- 
tion it  was  of  course  impossible  to  call 
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the  faithful  by  any  eigxud  which  would 
have  attracted  public  notice.  After  Con- 
stantine's  time,  monastic  communities 
used  to  signify  the  hour  of  prayer  by 
blowing  a  trumpet,  or  by  rapping  with  a 
hammer  at  the  cells  of  tne  monks. 
WalaMd  Strabo,  in  his  celebrated  book 
on  the  divine  offices,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  speaks  of  the 
use  of  bells  as  not  veiy  ancient  in  his 
time,  and  as  having  been  introduced  from 
Italy.  However,  we  learn  from  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Lupus  of  Sens  that  church- 
bells  were  known  in  France  more  than 
two  centuries  before  Strabo's  time.^  For 
long  the  Eastern  Church  employed  instead 
of  rolls  clappers,  such  as  we  still  use  on 
Good  Friday,  and  bells  were  not  known 
among  the  Orientals  till  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.^ Even  then  their  use  cannot  have 
become  universal  among  them,  for  Fleuiy 
mentions  the  ringing  of  church-bells  as 
one  of  the  customs  which  the  Maronites 
adopted  ^m  the  Latins  on  their  reunion 
with  the  Catholic  Church  in  1183.*  The 
classical  words  for  bell  are,  Kca^av  and 
tintinnabuium.  From  the  seventh  cen- 
tury onwards,  we  find  the  names  campana 
(from  the  Oampanian  metal  of  which  they 
were  often  made),  nola  (from  the  town 
where  their  use  Is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced), and  clocca*  (French  doehe). 
Originally  church  bells  were  compara- 
tively sniall.  Large  ones  of  cast  metal 
first  appear  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  those  of  the  greatest  size 
in  the  fifteenth.  In  the  tentb  cen- 
tury the  custom  began  of  giving  bells 
names.^ 

Before  the  Church  sets  aside  bells  for 
sacred  she  blesses  them  with  solemn  cere- 
monies. The  form  prescribed  in  the 
Pontifical  is  headed  *^  the  blessing  of  a 
bell,"  though  it  is  popularly  called  "  the 
baptism  of  a  bell,"  a  title  by  which  the 
ofiice  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.*  The  bishop  washes  the  bell 
with  blessed  water,  signs  it  with  the  oil 
of  the  sick  outside,  and  with  chrism  inside, 
and  lastly  places  under  it  the  thurible 
with  burning  incense.  He  prays  re- 
peatedly that  the  sound  of  the  bell  may 
avail  to  sunmion  the  futhful,  to  excite 
their  devotion,  to  drive  away  storms,  and 

J  Fleury,  Hi$t.  xlviii.  42. 

8  Kraus,  KirchengetchichU^  p.  172. 

5  lxxiii.46. 

*  First  occurs  in  Bonifadus,  Ep,  184 ;  per- 
haps from  the  old  German  cMachan^frangi. 
Kraus,  p.  288. 

*  Kraus,  tWrf. 

«  Fleuiy,  lix.  20. 
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to  terrify  evil  spirits.  This  power  of 
course  is  due  to  the  blessings  and  prayers 
of  the  Church,  not  to  any  efficacy  super- 
stitiously  attributed  to  the  beu  itself. 
Thus  consecrated,  bells  become  spirit 
tufd  things,  and  cannot  be  rung  without 
the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  autliori- 
ties. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  treating  of  the 
large  church-belL  Small  bells  are  also 
used  during  Mass,  and  are  rung  by  the 
server  at  the  Sanctus  and  at  the  Eleva^ 
tion.  The  object  of  this  rite  is  to  excite 
the  attention  and  devotion  of  the  fiedthful. 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  bell  at  the 
Elevation  was  introduced  after  the  custom 
of  elevating  the  Host  [see  Elevation]  had 
become  common  in  the  Church.  The 
Elevation-bell  is  mentioned  by  William  of 
Paris.  In  England  it  is  the  custom  to 
ring  the  bell  also  as  the  priest  spreads  his 
hands  over  the  Host  and  chahce  before 
the  consecration,  and  at  the  Dominej  nan 
sum  dignus,  before  the  priest's  conununion. 
This  bell  is  not  rung  when  Mass  is  said 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed,  nor 
again  in  the  private  chapel  of  tne  Apoe- 
tolic  palace  if  the  Pope  says  or  hears 
Mass.^ 

BaWBBZOAllKVS  BOMZVO,  t.e. 
"  Let  us  bless  the  Lord,"  a  form  used  in 
the  Breviary  at  the  end  of  each  hour  ex- 
cept Matins,  and  at  the  end  of  Mass  in- 
stead of  Ite  MisBa  est  on  dajrs  when  the 
Gloria  in  excdsis  is  not  said.  Various 
reasons  are  given  for  the  use  of  Bene^ 
dicamus  Domino  for  the  iisual  Ite  Missa 
est.  Cardinal  Bona  thinks  that  the  Ite 
Missa  est  was  omitted  first  of  all  during 
penitential  seasons,  such  as  Advent  and 
Lent,  because  then  the  people  did  not  im- 
mediately leave  the  church,  but  waited 
for  the  recitation  of  the  hours,  and  that 
gradually  ihe  Benedicanvus  Domino  came 
to  be  used  in  ferial  Masses  generally.  In 
Masses  for  the  dead,  Bequiescant  tnpace 
took  the  place  of  the  Ite  Missa  e>t,  perhaps 
because  the  people  often  had  to  remain 
for  the  funeral  rites.  (Benedict  XIV. 
"De  Miss."  11,  24.) 

BBBBBZCTZM'as.  The  patriarch 
of  monks  in  the  West,  St.  Benedict, 
having  first  established  his  order  at 
Subiaco,  removed  it  to  Monte  Cassino,  on 
which  Apollo  was  in  those  days  still 
worshipped,  in  529.  The  rule  which  he 
compilea  for  his  monks  was  regarded  as 
fraught  with  singular  wisdom,  and 
dictated  by  a  marvellous  insight  into 
human  nature,  neither  prescribii^  to  all 

1  Benedict.  XIV.  De  Mist.  iL  11, 19. 16,  81. 
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an  asoetickm  only  possible  to  a  few,  nor 
erring  on  the  side  of  laxity.  It  regulated 
^th  great  minuteness  the  mode  of  cele- 
brating the  divine  office  at  the  canonical 
hours ;  and,  eschewing  all  idleness,  ordered 
that  the  monks,  when  not  employed  in 
the  dlTine-  praises,  or  in  taking  necessary 
food  and  rest,  should  engage  tbemselyee 
in  useful  works,  either  manual  labour,  or 
study,  or  copying  books,  or  teachmg. 
Every  monastery  was  to  have  a  library, 
and  every  monk  was  to  possess  a  pen  and 
tablets.  The  clothing,  of  which  the  pre- 
Tailin^  colour  was  black,  v^as  to  vary  in 
material  and  warmth  at  the  discretion  of 
the  abbots,  according  to  the  exigences  of 
different  climates  and  circumstances.  The 
abstinence  from  meat  enjoined  by  the 
rule  (except  in  the  case  of  the  sick)  is 
perpetual ;  but  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  prohibition  was  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  poultry  and  winged  game,  as  well 
as  ihe  flesh  of  four-footed  animals.  A 
sing^ar  clause  in  the  rule,  and  one  which 
was  fruitful  in  results,  was  that  which 
ordered  that  all  persons  whatever,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  calling, 
should  be  admissible  to  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.  If  parents  offered  a  son  to  the 
service  of  God  in  a  monastery,  even  if  he 
were  but  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  the 
monks  were  to  receive  and  take  full 
charge  of  him.  Thus  our  own  Beda  was 
given  over  when  only  seven  years  old  to 
the  monks  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, 
and  the  good  Orderic,  the  historian  of 
Normandy,  was  committed  by  his  father 
in  his  tenth  year  to  the  kind  hands  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Evroult,  and  saw  his  native 
land  no  more.  Out  of  this  practice  of 
offering  young  boys  to  the  monasteries  a 
great  system  of  monastic  schools  naturally 
arose. 

St.  Maur,  a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict, 
founded  the  first  Benedictine  monastery 
in  France,  in  his  master's  lifetime,  at 
Gbmfeuil,  near  Angers.  In  Spain  they 
were  introduced  about  633.  We  in 
England  have  sx>ecial  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  the  Benedictine  order,  for  it  was  by  it 
that  Christianity  was  first  taught  to  our 
Saxon  forefathers.  The  monasteiy  on 
Monte  Cassino  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  the  monks  took  refuge  at  Rome, 
wliere  Pope  Gregory  gave  them  St. 
Andrew's  Church.  The  Benedictine 
abbot  of  St.  Andrew's  was  the  person 
chosen  by  the  Pope  to  head  the  mission 
which  he  sent  to  the  Court  of  Ethelbert, 
and  he  will  be  remembered  through  all 
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time  as  St.  Augustin,  the  Apostle  of 
England.  Benedictine  monks  firom  Eng^ 
land--St.  Willibrord  (699)  and  St.  Boni- 
face (760) — ^introduced  Christianity  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  Rhineland. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  mani- 
fold services  which  the  German  Benedic- 
tines, going  forth  from  the  tomb  of  St. 
Boniface  at  Fulda,  and  settling  themselves 
down  as  welcome  guests  at  numberless 
points  in  the  forests  which  then  covered 
the  Teutonic  land,  rendered  to  their  half- 
savage  countrymen,  accustoming  them  by 
degrees  to  the  restraints  of  religion  and 
law,  and  training  and  cultivating  both 
the  land  and  the  people.  But  all  human 
institutions  are  liable  to  change,  and  even 
this  famous  order,  chiefly  Uirough  the 
intrusion  of  ambitious  lavmen  into  the 
office  of  abbot,  witnessed  before  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  a  great  decline  of 
monastic  virtue.  St.  Benedict  of  Anian 
then  appeared  as  a  reformer  and  restorer. 
So,  when  the  fierce  Danish  and  Norman 
barbarians  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies had  destroyed  many  monasteries  in 
France  and  England,  and  murdered  great 
numbers  of  monks,  while  those  who  were 
spared  lived  with  little  regularity,  the 
reformation  of  Cluny  by  St.  Peter  the 
Venerable,  and  that  carried  on  by  our 
own  St.  Dunstan  in  England,  caused  the 
old  life,  in  its  lovely  peace  and  fruitful- 
ness,  to  flourish  again.  It  is  said  that,  a 
calculation  being  made  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  found  that 
up  to  that  time  twenty-four  Popes,  two 
hundred  cardinals,  seven  thousand  arch- 
bishops, fifteen  thousand  bishops,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  saints,  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  by  the  Benedictine 
order. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
many  relaxations  and  corruptions  crept 
into  the  Benedictine  monasteries  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  In  France  the  reaction 
against  these  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
reformed  congregation  of  St.  Vanne,  in 
which  the  rigid  observance  of  the  rule 
was  revived  (1660) ;  and  out  of  this  pro- 
ceeded the  yet  more  celebrated  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur  (1618),  to  which  a  great 
number  of  French  monasteries  adhered. 
This  congregation,  by  its  colossal  patristic 
and  historical  labours,  directed  oy  such 
men  as  MabiUon,  Mart^ne,  Ruinart, 
Rivet,  and  D'Ach^ry,  rendered  incalcul- 
able services  to  the  learned  world.  Two 
such  works  as  the  **  France  litt^raire  "  and 
the  ''Recu^  des  Historiens,"  if  they  had 
accomplished  nothing  else,  would  entitle 
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the  congregation  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
men  of  letters.  At  the  Revolution  the 
order  was  entirely  suppressed  in  France. 
In  the  present  century  it  has  again  taken 
root,  and  begun  to  bear  fruit  of  the  old 
kind;  witness  the  new  foundation  at  So- 
lesmes,  the  residence  of  the  pious  and 

fifted  Dom  Gu^ranger;  the  community  at 
'ierre-qui-Vire  (founded  by  the  P^re 
Muard,  who  died  in  1854) ;  and  the 
Benedictine  nunneries  of  Pradines  and 
Flavigny.  In  Spain  and  Germany  also 
the  order  was  suppressed  during  the  re- 
volutionary troubles ;  in  the  former  coun- 
try it  has  not  yet  been  re-introduced ;  in 
Germany  it  has  reappeared  at  Munich. 

In  England,  at  the  dissolution,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  Bene- 
dictine abbeys,  priories,  and  nunneries, 
the  revenues  of  which  appear  in  the  "  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,*'  and  about  a  hundred  other 
cells  and  priories  of  less  importance, 
besides  those  previously  suppressed  by 
Wolsey  (twenty-nine,  of  which  the 
majority  were  Benedictine)  and  the 
"alien"  priories — that  is,  those  which 
were  cells  of  foreign  abbeys.  All  these 
were  suppressed,  with  what  ruinous 
results  to  education,  art,  and  learning, 
all  the  world  knows.  Dom  Feckenham, 
the  last  abbot  of  Westminster,  made  a 
noble  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  change  of  religion  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth  ;  it  may  be  read  in  the 
Somers  Tracts.  Feckenham  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  kept  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  One  of  his  monks,  Dom  Sigebert 
Buckley,  aft«r  forty  years'  imprisonment, 
died  at  a  great  age  in  1610 ;  before  dying 
he  ^ave  the  habit  to  two  English  Bene- 
dictmes  who  had  been  professed  abroad, 
and  was  thus  the  link  between  the  monks 
of  old  and  those  of  modem  times.  For 
several  generations  the  English  Benedic- 
tines were  obliged  on  account  of  persecu- 
tion to  have  their  houses  abroad,  whence 
they  sent  men  to  the  Eng'lish  mission. 
Mr.  Law's  "  Calendar  of  English  Martyrs  *' 
(1876)  contains  the  names  of  nine  or  ten 
Benedictine  missioners  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  between  1668  and  1681. 
At  the  present  time  the  Benedictines 
have  ten  or  eleven  houses  in  England,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Downside,  Ampleforth, 
and  Kamsgate ;  and  one  in  Scotland,  at 
Fort  Augustus.  An  English  colony. 
Western  Australia,  furnishes  a  noble 
example  of  the  old  civilising  and  colonising 
energy  of  the  order.  Two  Spanish  Bene- 
dictines, Dom  Serrano  and  Dom  Serra, 
driven  by  the  Revolution  from  their  own 
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country,  emigrated  with  Kshop  Brady  to 
Perth ;  about  five-and-thirty  years  ago 
they  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Moore 
river,  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Perth  ; 
where  they  gathered  the  natives  round 
them,  learned  their  language,  instructed 
them  in  the  truths  of  salvation,  and 
taught  them  how  to  till  the  ground  and 
to  practice  many  useful  arts.  They  have 
changed  hundrods  of  these  wild  blacks 
from  barbarous  nomads  into  civilised  (God- 
fearing, home-loving  men.  The  name  of 
their  colony  is  New  Nursia.  By  a  special 
Papal  indult,  the  head  of  their  abbey  is 
an  abbot-bishop,  like  St.  Columba  and  bis 
successors  at  lona. 

(H6lyot;  "Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Mission  of  St.  Benedict,"  written  for 
the  fourteenth  centenary  of  the  Saint  by 
a  monk  of  Downside ;  Taylor's  "  Index 
Monasticus,'*  1821 ;  Cardinal  Newman's 
"  Mission  of  the  Benedictine  Order.") 

BBITBBZCTZOV  OV  TBB 
BZiESSBB  SACBABKBVT.  A  rite 
which  has  now  become  very  conunon  in 
ihe  Catholic  Church.  The  priest  takes 
the  Host  Irom  the  tabernacle,  places  it 
iu  the  monstrance,  and  then  puts  the 
monstrance  containing  the  Host  on  a 
throne  above  the  tabernacle.  The  priest 
then  incenses  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
while  the  choir  (at  least  in  England) 
usually  sing  the  "0  Salutaris  Hostia," 
Next  the  Te  Deum,  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  or  some  other  canticle  or 
antiphon,  is  sung,  followed  by  the  "  Tan- 
turn  Ergo,"  during  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  again  incensed,  and  the 
prayer  **  Deus,  qui  nobis,"  &c.  is  recited. 
Finally,  the  priest,  mantled  with  tbe  veil, 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
monstrance  over  the  people.  The  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  orders  this  Benediction  to 
be  given  in  silence ;  probably  to  show  that 
it  IS  not  the  earthly,  but  the  Eternal 
Priest  who  in  this  rite  blesses  and  sanc- 
tifies his  people.  If  a  bishop  gives  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  people  three 
times. 

The  rite  is  comparatively  modem. 
Processions  and  expositions  of  tne  Blessed 
Sacrament  date  from  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  at  first,  apparently, 
the  Host  was  replaced  in  the  tabernacle, 
without  any  benediction  being  given  to 
the  people.  "The  custom"  [of  benedic- 
tion J ,  says  the  learned  Thiers,  m  a  treatise 
on  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra^- 
raent,  published  in  1673,  "  appears  to  me 
Bomewnat  novel  {asses  nouvtule)  for  I  have 
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found  DO  Ritual  or  Ceremonial  older  than 
about  a  hundred  years  which  mentions  iV 
The  same  author  tells  us,  that  the  custom 
of  singing  the  "  0  Salutaris  Hostia  "  *  at  the 
Elevation  in  the  Mass  was  introduced  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  a  little  before  his 
death,  in  1515,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
harassed  by  various  enemies.  Thiers  also 
mentions  that  the  Carthusians  still  main- 
tained the  custom  of  replacing  the  Host, 
after  exposition,  without  giving  benedic- 
tion.' 

axraBXOTZOlTA&S.  A  collection 
of  forms  of  blessing,  compiled  for  the  con- 
venience of  priests,  from  the  Koman  Ritual, 
Pontifical,  Missal,  &c.  Such  books  may 
be  lawfully  published  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  ordinary,  but  they  possess  no 
authority  in  themselves.  ''These  books 
only  are  to  be  employed,  and  these  Bene- 
dictions only  to  be  given  which  conform 
to  the  Roman  Ritual. "^  (Decree  of  S. 
Congreg.  of  Rites,  April  7,  1832.) 

BBMBPXOB.  An  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice is  a  perpetual  right,  established  by  the 
Church  m  iavour  of  an  ecclesiastical  per- 
son, of  recdving  the  profits  of  (church 
property,  on  account  of  the  discharge,  by 
sacnperson,  of  a  spiritual  office. 

The  term  had  its  origin  in  a  special  use 
of  the  Latin  word  heneficium  which  arose 
in  the  dark  ages,  and  was  connected  with 
the  difference  between  allodial  and  feudal 
property.  The  allodial  estate  of  a  Teuton 
was  his  absolute,  hereditary,  freehold  pro- 
perty, which  royal  favour  had  not  given, 
and  royal  rapacity  seldom  dared  to  de- 
prive him  of.  But  a  king  could  reward  a 
faithful  follower  by  the  grant,  usually  for 
life,  of  lands  belonging  to  the  crown ;  and 
estates  so  granted  were  called  heneficiay 
as  being  pure  emanations  of  the  mng's 
grace  and  favour,  though  it  is  true  that 
military  service  was  always  an  implied 
condition  of  the  tenure.  As  the  landed 
possessions  of  the  Church  increased,  usur- 
pations of  them  by  unscrupulous  laymen 
became  frequent.  The  clergy  found  that, 
practically,  they  had  no  other  defence 
against  this  species  of  rapine  but  by 
granting  portions  of  Church  property  to 
uiy  lords,  on  condition  of  mUitary  service 
airainst  those  who  might  disturb  them  in 
tne  quiet  possession  of  the  rest.  The 
tenure  being  much  the  same,  Churcli 
lands  thus  came  to  be  called  bene/icia; 
and  this  name  was  gradually  transferred 
to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  all  Church 

'   Traite  de  rejcpnntum  du  Saint  Sacrement 
de  VamUL  m.  ch.  v. 
»  Ibid.  UL  7. 
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property,  after  the  lands  above  described 
'  had  been,  with  the  advent  of  more  peace- 
I  ful  times,  restored  to  ecclesiastical 
I  hands. 

I        According  to  the  canonists,  six  things 

are  required  in  a  benefice.     First,  that  it 

should  be  established  by  episcopal  autho- 

I  rity.     Secondly,  that  it  should  have  so  ire 

,  spiritual  work  annexed  to  it — thus  the 

I  function  of  an  organist,  or  a  verger,  being 

I  merely  temporal,  is  incompatible  with  the 

I  possession  of  a  benefice.     Thirdly,  that  it 

,  should  be  conferred  by  an  ecclesiastical 

person.     (Lay  patrons  are  not  properly 

said  to  confer,  but  to  present  to,  a  benefice.) 

Fourthly,  that  it  should  be  conferred  on 

a  clerk  who  has  at  least  received  the 

tonsure.     Fifthly,  that  it  should  be  for 

life.     Sixthly,  that  whoever  has  the  right 

of  conferring  it  should  not  keep  it  for 

himself,  but  give  it  to  another.     Ferraris, 

Beneficium, 

nmMwrrr  or  ciiBrot.  By  this 
was  originally  meant  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  persons  in  holy  orders  of  claiming,  if 
charged  with  any  felony  (unless  it  were 
high  treason,  or  arson),  to  be  tried  in  the 
bishop*s  instead  of  the  king^s  court  The 
ancient  usage  was,  says  Blackstone,  '^  for 
the  bishop,  or  ordinary,  to  demand  his 
clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king's 
courts  as  soon  as  they  were  indicted." 
Henry  U.  endeavoured  to  do  away  with 
the  exemption,  and  to  subject  clerks 
charged  with  felony  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  own  court ;  but  the  reaction  in  popular 
feeling  which  followed  the  murder  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket  prevented  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  intention.  After  much  conflict 
between  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  it  was  settled,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  that  a  clerk  charged  with 
felony  should  first  be  arraigned  in  the 
king's  court,  after  which  he  might  either 
plead  his  benefit  of  clergy  at  once,  de- 
clining the  jurisdiction,  or,  after  conviction, 
by  way  of  arresting  j  udgment.  Originally, 
only  persons  who  had  the  clerical  dress 
and  tonsure  were  entitled  to  the  privilege ; 
but  a  laxer  test  was  gradually  accepted, 
until  it  came  to  be  a  settled  thing  that 
every  prisoner  who  could  read  should  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  even  though 
neither  ordained  nor  tonsured.  It  was 
found  that  too  many  laymen  were  thus 
let  in,  and  by  a  statute  of  1487  it  was 
enacted  that  a  layman  might  not  claim 
the  privilege  more  than  once,  and,  when 
allowed  it,  he  was  to  be  burnt  with  a  hot 
iron  "  on  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb  " 
— an  effectual,  if  barbarous,  mode  of  iden- 
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tification — so  that  he  should  not  illegally 
claim  it  a  second  time. 

After  Iwnefit  of  clergy  had  been  claimed 
and  allowed,  the  culprit  was  remitted  to 
the  bishop^s  court,  and  there  tried.  An 
elaborate  procedure  was  followed,  of 
which  the  ordinary  result  is  said  to  have 
been  an  acquittal.  K,  however,  the  tem- 
poral courts  surrendered  the  accused  to 
the  ordinary  absque  purpatione  facienda, 
he  had  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

The  later  history  of  benefit  of  clergy 
turns  upon  a  statute  of  1576,  The  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  were  resolved  to  take 
away  all  criminal  jurisdiction  from  the 
bishops,  but  the  principle  of  iinmunity  to 
the  educated  classes  as  compared  with  the 
uneducated  was  inwoven  oy  so  long  a 
usage  into  judicial  practice,  and  was  so 
convenient  for  the  former,  that  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  it  should  not  readily 
be  relinquished.  By  the  statute  above 
mentioned,  it  was  forbidden  to  surrender 
any  prisoner  to  the  ordinary ;  but  when 
benefit  of  clergy  had  been  allowed,  and 
burning  inflicted  in  the  usual  way,  the 
prisoner  was  to  undergo  no  further  punish- 
ment—except that  the  judge  might,  at  his 
discretion,  order  him  to  be  kept  in  gaol 
for  any  period  within  a  year.  Acts  were 
afterwards  passed,  allowing  Peers,  even 
though  they  could  not  read,  to  claim 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  extending  the  statute 
to  female  defendants,  on  their  being  burnt 
and  imprisoned  for  less  than  a  year.  But 
''  those  men  who  could  not  read,  if  under 
the  degree  of  peerage,  were  hanged."  It 
should  be  understood  that  not  all  felonies 
were  within  benefit  of  clergy.  High  trea- 
son and  arson,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
always  excluded  from  it ;  and  other  crimes, 
such  is  murder,  burglary,  unnatural  crime, 
&c.,  were  expressly  withdrawn  from  it  by 
different  statutes. 

As  more  and  more  criminals  were 
found  able  to  read,  the  state  of  the  law 
was  thought  to  tend  too  much  to  laxity. 
Acts  of  1718  and  1720  provided  that  any 
person  convicted  who  was  entitled  to 
Denefit  of  clergy,  with  consequent  burning 
and  short  imprisonment,  might  be,  in 
substitution  for  such  burning,  &c.,  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  to  America  for 
seven  years.  Benefit  of  clei^  was  finally 
abolished  in  1827.  (Blackstone's  "  Com- 
mentaries,'* book  iv.) 

8iaunrciA&zv8.  A  writer  of  the 
eleventh  century,  celebrated  for  having 
anticipated  the  Sacramentarians  of  a  lat«r 
age  in  assailing  the  mystery  of  the  Eucha- 
rist.    He  was  bom,  probably  at  Tours,  ! 
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about  A.D.  1000,  and  was  about  forty  years 
of  age  when  he  wiis  made  Archdeacon 
of  Angers.     At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
gave  vent  to  the  crud!e  and  novel  theory 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  which  an 
inquisitive  intellect,  joined  to  a  vain  and 
unstable  character,  suggested  to  him.   His 
former  friends,  Adaftert  of  li^,  and 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Langres,  wrote  to  him 
letters  of  earnest  remonstrance ;  but  being 
at  this  time  supported  by  the  king  of 
France,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Angers,  and 
other  persons  of  influence,  he  disregarded 
their  admonitions.      The    French    ^ng, 
Henry  I.,  seeing  that  a  line  of  German 
popes  was  apparently  firmly  fixed  in  the 
chair  of  Peter,  and  apprehenmve  lest  the 
papal  influence  should  oe  used  to  further 
imperial  designs  against  France,  is  said ' 
to  have  meditated  the  formation  of  a 
Galilean  schism,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
design  to  have  encouraged  Berengarius  to 
resist  the  authority  of  Rome.   The  treatise 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  peculiar  teachii^ 
has  been  lately  discovered  and  printed.   In 
the  judgment  even  of  those  who  would  be 
most  inclined  to  take  a  favourable  view,^  it 
is  described  as  "  hard,  harsh,  and  obscure." 
It  is  certain  that  he  denied  any  real  or  ob- 
jective change,  any  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  and  wine ;  with  Erigena  he  held 
that  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Sacrament  was  only  reel  in  so  ftir  as 
it  was  spiritually  conceived,  and  rejected 
the  opposite  tenet  of  Paschasius  RadberL 
A  letter  of  his  to  Lanfranc,  then  Prior 
of  Bee,  referring  to  these  views,  found  its 
way  to  Rome  ;   the  matter  was  immedi- 
ately taken  up,  and  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  in  1050,  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
Church  was  emphatically  reasserted,  and 
the  tenets  of  tierengarius  and  Erigena 
condemned.     Again,  in  the    Synod    of 
Vercelli  (Sept.  1050),  and  shorUy  after- 
wards at  Paris,  Berengarius    was    con- 
demned.   For    some    time,  so  long   as 
be  was  able  to  avoid  attendance  at  any 
of  these  synods,  he  treated  their  decisions 
with  contempt.    But  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  now  learned  to  form  a  truer 
estimate  of    the    great   character   and 
apostolic  aims  of  I^  IX.,  withdrew  his 
support  of  Berengarius,  who  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  appear  at  a  synod 
held  at  Tours  in  1064,  over  which  the 
legate  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory 
VII.)  presided.     Berengarius  made  and 
signed  the  recantation  required  of  him, 

*  Bv  Staudenmaier,  art.  "Berengarius  "  in 
Wet7«r  and  Welte, 

*  Milnmn,  Latin  OtrtMlianity,  iii.  890. 
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bttt  not  long  afterwards  be  reasserted 
the  condemned  error.  This  happened 
several  times  over,  Berengarius  sub- 
scribing whatever  orthodox  formulary 
might  be  set  before  him,  and  then,  in 
some  firesh  publication,  giving  an  inad- 
missible turn  to  the  subscription  which  he 
had  made.  The  last  of  his  retractations 
— ^from  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
sabsequently  receded — ^was  pronounced 
at  the  Council  of  Bordeaux,  in  1080. 
Malmesbury  *  declares  that  he  changed  his 
views  before  his  death  (in  1088),  and 
Lamented  that  he  could  not  effect  the 
Hke  change  in  all  who  had  espoused  his 
opinions.  The  same  writer — ^the  passage 
has  been  often  quoted — professes  to  give 
us  his  dying  words.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  he  died  on  the  feast  of  the 
£piphanv.  "  To-day,  being  the  dav  of 
his  manifestation,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  appear  to  me,  either,  as  I  hope,  to 
raise  me  to  glory  for  my  repent  ance,  or, 
ms  I  fear,  to  punish  me  for  the  heresy 
which  I  have  been  instrumental  in  spread- 
ing. 

It  should  be  added  that  William  of 
Malmesbury  quotes  a  long  passage  from 
a  Latin  poem  oy  Hildebert,  oishop  of  Le 
Mans,  a  former  pupil  of  Berengarius,  in 
which  be  warmly  eulogises  the  temper- 
ance, charity,and  self-demal  of  his  departed 
master,  and  that  Malmesbury  himself 
writes  of  him  in  the  same  strain,  though, 
whether  be  is  merely  echoing  the  encomi- 
ums of  Hildebert,  or  speaking  from  some 
independent  source  of  information,  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

MWMMMTTAm  A  square  cap  with 
three  or  sometimes  four  prominences  or 
projecting  comers  rising  n-om  its  crown. 
There  is  usually  a  tassel  in  the  middle 
where  the  comers  meet.  It  is  worn  by 
a  priest  as  he  approaches  the  altar  to  say 
Mass,  by  ecclesiastics  in  choir,  &c.  It  is  of 
two  colours,  black  or  red.  The  latter 
colour  is  used  by  cardinals,  the  former  by 
aU  other  clerics.  A  bishop's  berretta 
should  be  lined  with  green ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  Hke  that  of  an  ordinary  priest. 
A  four-cornered  berretta  belongs  to  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity,*  though  Benedict  XIV. 
mentions  that  in  his  time  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astics graieraUy  wore  a  berretta  of  this  kind. 

The  word  is  derived  from  birruSf  a 
mantle  with  a  hood,  and  that  again  from 

>  Mahn.  GetL  Beg.  lib.  Hi. 

»  Who,  however,  are  forbidden  to  use  this 
pecnlitr  berretta  in  sacred  functions.  S.  R.  C. 
7  Dec  1844.  But  there  b  some  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  force  of  this  decree. 
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TrvppoV,  flame-coloured.  "  At  Rome,"  savs 
Benedict  XIV.,  "and  in  most  churches,  the 
berretta  was  unknown  as  late  as  the 
ninth  century.  Its  ecclesiastical  use  be- 
gan when  priests  gave  up  the  ancient 
custom  of  covering  their  heads  with  the 
amice  till  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
Mass.''  (Benedict  XIV.  «  De  Miss.^  i.  9.) 
BBTSXiBKBMZTas.  Matthew  Paris 
speaks  of  some  "  fratres  Bethleemitss " 
to  whom  a  house  was  granted  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  way  leading  to  Trumping- 
ton,  in  1257 ;  their  habit,  he  says,  was 
like  that  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  with  the 
addition  of  a  red  and  blue  star  on  the 
breast.  Of  this  foundation  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known. 

2.  An  order  bearing  the  same  name 
was  founded  by  a  noble  Spanish  gentle- 
man of  Tenerifte,  Peter  of  B^tencourt,  at 
Guatemala,  in  Central  America,  about  the 
year  1600.  He  founded  a  hospital,  con- 
vent, and  school  under  the  patronage  of 
Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  with  an  order  of 
monks  to  attend  the  sick  and  teach  in  the 
school.  The  Bethlehemites  were  rapidlv 
propagated  through  every  part  of  Spanida 
America.  In  1687  Innocent  XI.  placed 
them  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  are  said  to  possess  some  forty  houses 
even  now,  the  chief  establishment  being  at 
Guatemala. 

BX8&a  (from  QifiXiov,  a  letter  or 
paper,  and  that  from  fii^Xos,  the  inner  bark 
of  papyrus).  A  name  given  to  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  In 
itself  "  Bible  '*  might  mean  a  book  of  what- 
ever kind,  just  as  its  synonym  "  Scrip- 
tures "  (ypa^ai)  means  originally  writings 
of  any  sort.  Gradually  the  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek  employed  the  word  "  Hble  " 
as  a  convenient  name  for  their  sacred 
books.  Thus  the  Greek  translator  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  writing  soon  after  132  A.C., 
mentions  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  (ri  Xomii  tS>¥  ^ifiXUv) ; 
and  a  similar  instance  might  be  quoted 
from  first  Machabees.'  Our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  received  the  Jewish  collec- 
tion of  the  sacred  books  with  the  same 
reverence  as  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
gave  it  the  title  usual  at  the  time — viz. 
"  the  Scriptures."  But  after  an  interval 
there  came  a  change.  The  Apostles  and 
their  disciples  wrote  books  professing 
sacred  authority.  These  writings  ap- 
peared in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  were  quoted  within  the  Church 

>  Ecclus.  Praef.  ;  1  Mach.  xii.  9.  In  Dan. 
ix,  1,  we  find  iv  rats  pipKot^^  a  translation  of 
DnDD3- 
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with  tbe  same  formulas — "  it  is  written," 
&c. — which  had  been  used  before  to  intro- 
duce citations  from  tbe  law  and  the  pro- 
phets. These  books  of  Christian  autaor- 
ship  were  called,  first  of  all,  "  the  books  " 
or  "  scriptures  of  the  new  covenant,"  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
the  shorter  expression  "new  covenant" 
came  into  vogue.  In  Chrjsostom  and  suc- 
ceeding writers  we  find  "  bible  "  (/St^Xm) 
as  the  familiar  term  for  the  whole  collec- 
tion contained  in  either  "  covenant,"  or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.' 

Under  the  article  Canon  the  reader 
will  find  some  account  of  the  way  in 
which  and  the  authority  by  which  the 
list  of  sacred  books  has  been  made,  while 
the  nature  of  their  inspiration  is  also 
treated  in  a  separate  article.  Here  we 
take  for  granted  that  the  Bible  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  inspired  books,  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgate  translation  and  enu- 
merated by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  we 
proceed  to  treat  of  its  authority,  its  in- 
terpretation, and  of  its  use  among  the 
faithful. 

1.  The  Church  holds  that  the  sacred 
Scripture  is  the  written  word  of  God. 
The  (council  of  Trent, "  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  receives 
witn  piety  and  reverence  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  since  one  God 
is  the  author  of  each."  These  words  of 
the  council,  which  are  an  almost  verbal  re- 
petition of  many  early  definitions,  separate 
the  Bible  utterly  from  all  other  books.  Of 
no  human  composition,  however  excellent, 
can  it  be  said  that  God  is  its  author.  And 
the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  implies  its 
perfect  truth.  We  know  for  certain,  St. 
Irenaeus  argues,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
perfect,  since  liiey  are  spoken  by  the 
Word  of  Gt)d  and  by  the  bpirit.^  Some 
few  Catholic  theologians  have,  indeed, 
maintained  that  the  Scriptures  may  err  t» 
minim%$ — i.e,  in  small  matters  of  historical 
detail  which  in  no  way  affiact  faith  or 
morals.  Nor  in  doing  so  do  they  contra- 
dict any  express  definition  of  Pope  or 
council,  though  such  an  opinion  has  never 
obtained  any  currency  m    the  Church. 

^  "The  scripture?  of  the  new  covenant," 
Euseb.  iii.  25 ;  "  the  books  of  the  new  covenant," 
by  implication  in  Melito  of  Sardis,  about  170  a.d. 
(apud  Kuseb. iv.  26).  The  "new  document"  and 
Testament,  Tertull.  Adc»  Marc.  iv.  1  ("novum 
instrumentum  ").  We  liave  translated  3ta9^Ki} 
"  covenant."  It  never  means  "  testament "  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  except  in  Heb.  ix.  16-17. 

»  Iren.  ii.  28,  2. 
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But  of  course  the  modem  Protestant 
theories  which  reduce  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Bible  to  mere  myths,  or 
again  which,  while  they  allow  that  the 
Scripture  contains  the  word  of  God, 
deny  that  it  is  the  written  word  of  God, 
are  in  sharp  and  obvious  contradiction  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  Church,  then,  affirms  that  all 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  maintains  that  there  is  an 
unwritten  word  of  God  over  and  above 
Scripture.  Just  as  Catholics  are  bound 
to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Bible  against 
the  new  school  of  P5rotestants  who  have 
come  to  treat  it  as  an  ordinary  book,  so 
they  are  compelled  to  withstand  that 
Protestant  exaggeration,  on  the  other  side, 
according  to  which  the  word  of  God  is 
containea  in  Scripture  and  in  Scripture 
alone.  The  word  of  God  (so  the  Council 
of  Trent  teaches)  is  contained  both  in 
the  Bible  and  in  Apostolical  tradition,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  receive 
the  one  and  the  other  with  equal  venera- 
tion and  respect.  The  whole  nistory  and 
the  whole  structure  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment witness  to  the  truth  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  Catholic  view.  If  our 
Lord  had  meant  his  Church  to  be  guided 
by  a  book  and  by  a  book  alone.  He  would 
have  taken  care  that  Christians  should  be 
at  once  provided  with  sacred  books.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  He  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  refers  those  who  were  to  em- 
brace his  doctrine,  not  to  a  book,  but  to 
the  living  voice  of  his  apostles  and  of  his 
Church.  "He  who  heareth  you/'  he 
said  to  the  apostles,  "  heareth  me."  For 
twenty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension, 
not  a  single  book  of  i^ie^  New  Testament 
was  written,  and  all  that  time  no  Christian 
could  appeal,  as  many  Protestants  do  now, 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  oiJy,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  New  Testament 
did  not  exist,  and  the  faithful  were  evi- 
dently called  upon  to  believe  many  truths 
for  which  no  strict  and  cogent  proofs 
could  be  brought  from  the  pages  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  Further,  when  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
issued,  they  appeared  one  by  one,  in  order 
to  meet  special  exigencies,  nor  is  the  least 
hint  given  that  the  Apostles  or  their  dis- 
ciples provided  that  their  writings  should 
contain  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  truth. 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  various  churches  in 
order  to  give  them  instruction  on  particu- 
lar points,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  moral  or  doctrinal  errors  to  which 
they  were  exposed  at  the  moment.    Far 
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from  professing  to  communicate  the  whole 
circle  of  doctrine  in  a  written  form,  he 
exhorts  his  conyerts  in  one  of  his  earliest 
epistles,  to  "  hold  the  traditions  which " 
they  **  had  learned,  whether  by  word  or 
by  "  his  "  epistle ; "  a  few  years  later  he 
praises  the  Corinthians  for  keeping  the 
traditions  (irapodoo-etr)  as  he  delivered 
them,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  warns  St.  Timothy  to  keep  the  "  de- 
posit *'  of  the  faith  {irapaBfiKrjv)  without 
a  syllable  to  imply  that  this  deposit  had 
been  committed  to  writing.*  So,  with 
regard  to  the  Gt>spel  records,  St.  John  ex- 
prcssl;^  declares  that  they  were  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  an  incomplete  ac- 
count of  Christ^s  life.'*  The  Christians 
who  lired  nearest  to  Apostolic  times 
belieyed,  as  the  Apostles  themselves  had 
done,  that  Scriptujne  is  a  source,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  source,  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. TertuUian  constantly  appeals  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  and 
lays  down  the  principle  on  which  all  his 
arguments  against  heresy  turn — viz.,  that 
the  Apostles  taught  both  by  word  and  by 
letter.'  A  little  before  Tertullian's  time, 
St^  Irensaus  actually  put  the  imaginary 
case  that  the  Apostles  had  left  no  Scrip- 
ture at  all.  In  this  case,^he  says,  we 
should  still  be  able  to  follow  the  order  of 
tradition,  which  [the  Apostles]  handed 
down  to  those  into  whose  hands  they 
committed  the  Churches.** 

3.  There  is  a  controversy  no  less  vital 
between  Catholics  and  F^testants  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.    A  popu- 
lar Protestant  theory  makes  it  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  inter- 
pret the  Bible  for  himself  and  to  frame 
nis  own  religion  accordingly ;  the  Catho- 
lic, on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  Church,  and  to  the  Church 
abne,  to  determine  the  true  sense  of  the 
Scripture,  and  that  we  cannot  interpret 
contrary  to  the  Church's  decision,  or  to 
"  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers," 
without  making  shipwreck  of  the  faith. 
The  Catholic  is  fully  justified  in  believing 
with  perfect  confidence  that  the  Church 
cannot  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  for  our  Lord  has  promised  that 
the  gj^tes  of  hell  will  not  prevail  against 
bis  Church.    On  the  other  hand,  Christ 
has  made  no  promise  of  infaUibili^  to 
those  who  expound  Scripture  by  the  light 
of  private  judgment.    St  Peter  tdls  us 
distinctly  ihtit  some  parts  of  the  New 

>  2  Thcss.  ii.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

>  John  xxi.  25  ;  and  see  Acts  xx.  85. 
»  Prauer^.  21.  *  Iron.  iii.  4, 1. 


Testament  are  hard  to  understand.  More- 
over, the  experience  of  centuries  has 
abundantly  confirmed  the  Catholic  and 
disproved  the  Protestant  rule  of  inter- 
pretation. Unity  is  the  test  of  truth, 
if  each  man  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
enabling  him  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
Bible,  then  pious  Protestants  would  be  at 
one  as  to  its  meaning  and  the  doctrines 
which  it  contains,  whereas  it  is  notorious 
that  they  have  differed  from  the  first  on 
every  point  of  doctrine.  The  principle 
of  private  judgment  has  been  from  the 
time  it  was  first  applied  a  principle  of 
division  and  of  confusion,  and  has  led 
only  to  the  multiplication  of  heresies  and 
sects,  agreed  in  nothing  except  in  their 
common  disagreement  with  the  Church. 
Nor  does  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  scientific  ex- 
position of  Scripture,  A  Catholic  com- 
mentator is  in  no  way  limited  to  a  servile 
repetition  of  the  interpretation  already 
given  by  the  Fathers.  He  is  not,  indeed, 
permitted  to  give  to  any  passage  in 
Scripture  a  meaning  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  faith,  as  attested  by  the  decision 
of  the  Church  or  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Fathers.  But  he  may  differ  as  to 
the  meaning  of  passages  in  Scripture,  even 
from  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers ;  he  is 
not  boimd  to  consider  that  these  passages 
necessarily  bear  the  meaning  given  them  Dj 
general  councils  in  the  preambles  to  their 
decrees ;  he  may  even  advance  interpreta- 
tions entirely  new  and  unknown  before. 
When,  for  example,  God  is  said  to  have 
hardened  Pharao  s  heart,  a  Catholic  com- 
mentator cannot  infer  from  this  that  the 
book  of  Exodus  makes  God  the  author  of 
sin,  but  he  may,  if  he  sees  cause,  give  an  ex- 
planation of  the  words  which  differs  from 
that  of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas,  or, 
indeed,  from  that  of  all  ih^  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church  taken  together.  * 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Catholic  principles  on 
this  heBwi  follow  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  It  is  not  necessaiy  for  all 
Christians  to  read  the  Bible.  Many  na^ 
tions,  St.  Irenseus  tells  us,  were  con- 
verted and  received  the  faith  without 
being  able  to  read.'  Without  knowledge 
of  letters,  without  a  Bible  in  their  own 
tongue,  they  received  from  the  Church 
teaching  which  was  quite  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Indeed,  if 
the  study  of  the  Bible  had  been  an  indis- 

>  Pallavacini,    BUt,     Cot^cil    Trident,    in 
Mohler's  Symbolik,  p.  886. 
«  Iren.  lii.  4, 2. 
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pensable  requisite,  a  great  part  of  the 
human  race  would  have  been  left  without 
the  means  of  grace  till  the  invention  of 
printing.    More  than  this,  parts  of  the 
bible  are  evidently  unsuited  to  the  very 
young  or  to  the    ignorant,  and    hence 
Clement  XI.  condemned  the  proposition 
that  '*  the  reading  of  Scripture  is  ror  all." 
These  principles   are  fixed   and  invari- 
able, but  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  vulgar  tongue    has  varied  with 
varying  circumstances.    In  early  times, 
the  Bible  was  read  freely  by  the  lay  peo- 
ple, and  the  Fathers  constantly  encou- 
rag^e  them  to  do  so,  although  they  also 
insist  on  the  obscurity  of  the  sacred  text. 
No  prohibitions  were  issued  against  the 
popular  reading  of  the  Bible.    New  dan- 
gers came  in  during  the  middle  ages. 
When    the    heresy   of    the   Albigenses 
arose  there  was  a  danger  from  corrupt 
translations,   and    also    from    the    fact 
that   the   heretics   tried    to   make    the 
faithful  judge  the  Church  by  their  own 
interpretation   of  the  Bible.     To  meet 
these  evUs,  the    Councils    of  Toulouse 
(1229)  and  Tarragona  (1234)  forbade  the 
laity  to  read  the  vernacular  translations 
of  the  Bible.     Pius  IV.   required    the 
bishops  to  refuse  lay  persons  leave  to  read 
even  Catholic  versions  of  Scripture  un- 
less their    confessors    or  parisn    priests 
judged  that  such  reading  was  likely  to 
prove  beneficial.  During  this  century,  Leo 
XII.,  Pius  Vni.,  and    Pius  IX.  have 
warned  Catholics  against  the  Protestant 
Bible  Societies,  which  distribute  versions 
(mostly  corrupt  versions)    of  the  Bible 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  perverting 
simple  Catholics.     It  is  only  surprising 
that  anv  rational  being  could  have  thought 
it  possible  for  the  Holy  See  to  assume  any 
other  attitude  towards  such  proceedings. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
Church  displays  the  greatest  anxiety  that 
her  children  should  read  the  Scriptures,  if 
they  possess  the  necessary  dispositions. 
"  You  judge  exceedingly  well,"  says  Pius 
VI.,  in  his  letter  to  Martini,  the  author  of  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian,  "  that 
the  faithful  should  be  excited  to  the  reading 
of  holy  Scriptures :  for  these  are  the  most 
abun<knt  sources,  which  ought  to  be  lefl 
open  to    everyone,  to  draw  from  them 
purity  of  morals  and  of  doctrine.    This 
you  have  seasonably  effected  ....  by 
publishing  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
language  of  your  country,  ....  especi- 
idly  when  you  show  that  you  have  aaded 
explanatory  notes,  which  oeing  extracted 
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from  the  holy  Fathers    preclude  every 
possible  danger  of  abuse.'' 

BZBXiXA  PAWB&irMC.  The  Bible 
of  the  poor.  A  representation  in  between 
forty  and  fifty  pictures  of  events  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  short  ex- 
planations and  Scriptural  texts  appended 
in  Latin  or  German.  The  redemption  by 
Christ  is  the  central  idea  of  the  collection, 
so  that  the  Old  Testament  subjects  are 
chosen  for  their  typical  significance.  The 
paintings  were  orten  copied  frt>m  the 
MSS.  and  represented  in  sculpture,  or  on 
wdls,  glass,  the  antipendia  of  altars,  &c. 
At  Vienna  there  is  an  antipendium  thus 
adorned  which  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Court  library  of  the  same 
city  contains  two  copies  of  the  "  Biblia 
Pauperum,"  both  of  tne  year  1430.  They 
are  block-books.  Copies  printed  on 
movable  types  soon  followed,  but,  owing 
to  the  popularity  of  the  book,  copies  were 
soon  worn  out,  and  are  now  very  rare. 

8ZOAMT.     [See  iRBBeUIA&ITT.] 

BXBKOF.  I.  Meaning  of  the  iHime 
and  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office, — The 
word  bishop  is  derivea  from  the  Greek 
aria-Kotros,  which  latter  occurs  in  writers 
of  the  earliest  age  in  the  general  sense  of 
"  overseer,"  and  was  specially  applied  in 
later  Greek  to  the  officers  whom  the 
Athenians  sent  to  subject  states.  In  the 
LXX*  erria-KOTTos  is  used  for  an  officer 
or  prefect  of  any  kind.  The  Christians 
adopted  the  word  as  the  title  of  an  eccle- 
siastical dignitary  who  has  received  the 
highest  of  the  sacred  orders  and  is  in- 
vested with  authority  to  rule  a  diocese 
as  its  chief  pastor. 

A  bishop,  therefore,  is  superior  to 
simple  priests,  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
defines  that  this  superiority  is  of  divine 
institution.  "  If  anyone  deny,"  says  the 
council,  ''that  there  is  in  the  Church  a 
hierarchy  instituted  by  divine  ordinance, 
which  consists  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
ministers,  let  him  be  anathema ;"  and 
again,  ''if  anyone  affirm  that  bishops 
are  not  superior  to  presbyters,  or  that 
they  have  not  the  power  of  confirming 
and  ordaining,  or  that  the  power  which 
they  have  is  common  to  presbyters  also, 
let  him  be  anathema.^* 

The  Anglican  Church,  as  is  well 
known,  did  not,  at  least  formally,  cast  ofiT 
belief  in  the  divine  institution  of  epi- 
scopacy, and  learned  Anglican  divines, 
amonff  whom  Pearson  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, have  strenuously  vindicated  the 

1  E.g,  Num.  xxxi.  U ;  2  Par.  xxxiv.  12. 
*  CoDcil.  Trident,  sees,  xjdii.  can.  6,  7. 
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episcopal  authority.  With  most  of  the 
Protestant  bodies  it  has  been  otherwise. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  have  bbhops,  or 
if  they  have  superintendents  whom  they 
call  by  that  name,  they  attribute  to  them 
no  authority  except  such  as  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Church.  They 
deny,  in  other  words,  that  the  episcopate 
is  of  diTine  institution,  and  directly 
impugn  the  definitions  of  l^nt  on  this 
subject.  They  admit,  of  course,  that 
hishons  (errurKonoi)  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  but  they 
niffe  that  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
Usnop  and  presbyter  are  two  names  for 
the  ^  same  office.  They  suppose  that 
originally  there  were  three  grades  in  the 
hierarchy — yiz.  the  Apostles,  whose  office 
ended  with  their  life-time,  and  who  left 
no  BUCce8GK>rB  ;  the  bishoiw  or  presbyters, 
corresponding'  to  the  ministers  or  clergy- 
men of  the  present  day ;  and  deacons. 
They  defend  their  position  chiefly  on  the 
foUoiring  grounds : — 

We  first  find  the  word  iiriaKonos  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xx.  28.  '*  Take 
heed,"  St.  Paul  says,  to  the  clergy  of 
Ephesus,  "  talce  heed  to  Tourselves  and  to 
the  whole  flock,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
made  you  bishope."  It  is  plain,  however 
(so  it  is  urged),  that  these  "  bishops  ^  were 
mere  presbyters,  so  that  "bishop"  and 
presbyter  in  New  Testament  language  are 
synonymous,  for  St.  Luke  tells  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  chapter  that  the 
Apostle  was  addressing  "tne  presbyters 
of  the  Church  "  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  Miletus.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ApoeUe's  life  the  Church  was  still  with- 
out lishope  in  the  modem  sense,  for  St. 
Paul  addreased  an  epistle  to  the  faithful 
at  Philippi  "with  the  bishops  and  the 
deacons.  Here  the  plural  number  and 
the  fact  that  no  aUusion  is  made  to 
presb^rs  as  distinct  from  the  "  bishops  " 
are  siod  to  prove  that  in  that  age  iwia-Konoi 
or  "bishop"  meant  presbyter.  Later 
stai,  St  Paul  writes  to  Titus  that  he  had 
left  him  in  Crete  to  "  appoint  pre^tyters 
in  every  city,"  and  continues— "  for  the 
hi^opmuBt  be  irreproachable,"  &c. 
PresDyterian  writers  also  allege  certain 
confirmatory  evidence  from  antiquity — 
some  words  of  St  Jerome  (who,  however, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  exalt  tiie  priestly 
dignity,  expressly  mentions  the  power  of 
conferring  orders  as  marking  the  dis- 
tinction between  bishop  and  priest),  and 
the  supposed  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church.  The  reader  who  is  curious  on 
this  latter  point  will  find  a  fidl  discussion 
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of  it  in  Pearson's  "  Vindiciae  Ignatianee." 
But  Presbyterian  argimtients  from  anti- 
quity need  not  detain  us  here.  Even  on 
their  own  showing,  Presbyterians  can  but 
produce  one  or  two  doubtful  testimonies, 
and  they  have  against  them  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  dating  from  the  sub- Apostolic 
age.  One  additional  remark,  however, 
must  be  made  before  we  end  our  state- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  case.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  plausible  reasons  for 
holding  that  the  words  presbyter  and 
blBhop  are  synonymous  in  tne  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  right  to  add  that  Clement  of 
Rome,  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  does  not  seem  to  recognise  any 
distinction  in  meaning  between  the  two 
words.* 

In  spite  of  the  objections  just  stated, 
tbe  arguments  for  the  divine  institution 
of  episcopacy  are  clear  and  cogent.  We 
need  not  deny  that  the  same  persons  were 
at  first  called  indiflerently  oishops  and 
presbyters.  It  is  possible,  as  some  ancient 
writers  suppose,  tnat  at  Philippi  and  other 
places,  a  number  of  persons  received  epi- 
scopal consecralion ;  that  they  were  occu- 
pied for  a  time  in  administering  the 
sacraments  and  preaching  at  the  pmce  of 
their  consecration,  and  ready,  as  conve- 
nience required,  to  be  removed  to  such 
other  Churches  as  the  Apostles  should 
empower  them  to  govern  with  proper 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  Or  again,  we  may 
suppose,  with  other  great  authorities,  that 
the  Apostles  did  not  at  once  provide  the 
newly-founded  Churches  with  bishops,  but 
left  them  for  a  season  under  clergy  of  the 
second  order,  who  at  that  time  were  called 
indifferently  "bishops"  and  presbyters.^ 
Whatever  theory  we  adopt  as  to  the 
early  use  of  the  word  "bishop,"  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  clear  traces  of  the 
episcopal  office,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  their  authority. 

For,  first,  St.  James  the  Less  was  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem.     Thus,  in  the  year  44,  when  St. 

*  Clem.  1  Ep.  42.  He  thrice  mentions  i^^' 
o-ieoirot  «at  3uUco»«t  together,  as  in  Phil.  i.  1,  which 
B  striking,  because  the  object  of  his  epistle  is 
to  defend  the  authority  of  the  presbyters.  See 
Lightfoot,  in  ioc. 

9  Petavios.  De  Eccles.  Hterarch.  lib.  iv. 
ad  inity  gives  DOth  theories  as  probable,  quoting 
Fathers  of  the  Church  for  each.  The  lattor 
seems  much  the  more  attractive  on  intrinsic 

Sounds.  The  former  is  recommended  by  the 
aguage  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  Acts 
XX,  28,  is  intorpreted  of  bishops  in  the  proper 
sense. 
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Peter  was  released  from  prison  he  desired 
information  to  be  given  to  James  and  the 
brethren.  At  the  Apostolic  Coimcil  James 
delivers  judgment  ("wherefore  Ijudge"). 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
describes  Judaisers  from  Jerusalem  as 
"certain  who  came  from  James,"  thus 
naming  the  Church  by  its  bishop;  in 
Acts  zxi.  18,  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
made  a  formal  visit  to  St.  James  and  to 
his  presbyters.  Moreover,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  centmy  aJl  parties  were 
agreed  in  regarding  St.  James  as  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.*  This  is  clearly  proved  by 
Dr.  Idghtfoot,  now  bishop  of  Durham, 
who  rightly  describes  St.  James  as  "  the 
precedent  and  pattern  of  the  later  episco- 
pate." We  refer  to  Dr.  Lightfoot  for 
this  admission,  not  only  because  of  his 
ffreat  learning  and  high  ability,  but  also 
because  he  is  perhaps  the  very  ablest 
writer  who  has  ever  written  against  the 
Apostolic  origin  of  episcopacy. 

Next,  St.  Paul  gave  Titus  power  to 
ordain  presbyters ;  he  gives  St.  Timothy 
directions  for  the  way  in  which  he  is  to 
receive  accusations  against  presbyters. 
Clearly  then  both  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  ecclesiastical  officers  superior  to  the 
clei^  of  the  second  order. 

Thirdly,  the  Angels  of  the  Churches 
in  the  Apocalypse  cannot  possibly  be  an- 
gels in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  some  of 
them  are  charged  with  serious  faults. 
Nor  can  the  Angels  be  identified  with  the 
Churches,  since  both  Angels  and  Churches 
are  represented  by  custinct  symbols. 
"  The  seven  stars,**  St.  John  says,  "  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  and  the 
seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches." 
What,  then,  were  the  Angels  of  the 
Churches  P  Each  of  them  represents  the 
Church  of  a  city,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  purity  of  its  doctrine  and  its  morals. 
They  answer  to  the  idea  of  diocesan 
bishops  and  to  nothing  else.^ 

This  inference  from  Scripture  rises 
to  demonstration  if  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  earliest  tradition.  Poly- 
carp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  writes  as  a 
bishop  and  distinguishes  himself  from  his 
presbyters.  The  Ignatian  epistles  no- 
toriously exalt  the  episcopad  office  as  the 

'  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  Philippiana,  «*Efl8ay  on 
the  ChriBtian  Mlniatry."  Routh,  ItelL  Sacr.  i. 
p.  228. 

3  See  the  authorities  for  this  interpretation 
in  PeUv.  foe.  cit.  lib.  i.  2.  It  was  adopted  bv 
Grotius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Protes- 
tant commentators,  and  himself  member  of  a 
Presbyterian  sect. 
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centre  of  unity,  and  insist  on  the  necessity 
laid  both  on  presbyters  and  laymen  of 
submission  to  the  bishop.  St.  Ignatius 
wrote  only  a  few  years  after  St.  John's 
death,  and  his  letters  prove  that  episco- 
pacy was  established  in  his  time,  not 
only  at  Antioch,  where  he  himself  was 
bishop,  but  at  each  of  the  six  Churches  in 
Asia  Minor  to  which  he  writes,  nor  does 
he  hint  that  there  was  any  Church  with 
other  than  an  episcopal  organisation. 
True,  the  authenticity  of  these  letters  has 
been  disputed,  but  this  on  most  inade- 
quate grounds.  Indeed,  many  eminent 
German  scholars,  preju(6ced  as  they  are 
against  the  Ignatian  teaching  on  episco- 
pacy, have  been  compelled  by  the  weight 
of  evidence  to  admit  the  authenticitv  of 
these  epistles.  The  Clementine  homilies 
supply  another  important  contribution  to 
the  evidence.  Their  witness  is  all  the 
more  valuable  because  they  are  deeply 
marked  with  heresy.  Still  the  author  of 
these  homilies,  differing  as  he  does  from 
Catholics  on  other  points,  agrees  with 
them  in  affirming  the  Apostohc  origin  of 
the  episcopal  office.  ^  These  homilies  come 
from  early  times :  they  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  end,  and  should  perhaps  be 
placed  at  the  beginning,  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Now,  if  we  allow  the  Apostolic 
institution,  this  ancient  evidence  presents 
no  difficulty.  It  does  but  confirm  the  con- 
clusion we  had  already  reached  from  an 
examination  of  the  New  Testament  records. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  bishops  in  the  modem  sense  began 
to  be  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  or 
at  least  without  their  sanction,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  how  in  so  brief  a 
space  Churches  aD  over  the  world  ex- 
changed presbyterian  for  episcopal  govern- 
ment. Nor  is  this  all.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  in  a  very  short  time — ^with- 
in a  century  at  the  most — all  recollec- 
tion of  the  original  state  of  things  had 
Seiished.  St.  Irenaeus  cannot  even  un- 
erstand  that  the  name  of  *'  bishop  ''^  had 
ever  been  given  to  mere  presbyters.  We 
say  nothing  of  later  Fathers,  for  in  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  century  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  settled  maxim  that 
bishons  only  could  ordain,  and  Epiphaniua 
describes  the  doctrine  of  Aerius,  me  first 
presbyterian,  as  frantic. 

n.  Nature  of  the  JSpiicopal  Office, — We 

^  See,  e.g.,  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  James. 

'  iii.  14, 2.  The  passage  is  very  instructive. 
St.  IrensBUs  says  St.  Paul  at  MUetos  "  convoked 
the  bishops  and  the  presbyters."  He  is  evidently 
unable  to  understand  the  interchange  of  i 
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mMj  now  dismiss  the  oontrorersial  part  of 
tlid  sabject,  and  proceed  to  ezpliun  the 
dutieSf  righU  and  position  of  a  mshop  in 
the  Church.  A  bishop  is,  accordin^p  to 
the  Coancdl  of  Trent,  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles.  He  has  received  the  sacrament 
of  order  in  all  its  fulness.  He  can,  like 
the  Apostles,  confirm;  he  can  ordain 
TOiests  and  consecrate  other  bishops.  The 
Pope  himself,  so  far  as  order  goes,  is  sim- 
ply a  bishop.  Moreover,  the  mshop  is  the 
member  of  a  hierarchy  which  b  divinely 
constituted,  and  which  collectively  repre- 
sents the  college  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Holy  Ghost  has  appointed  bishops  ^to 
rule  the  Church  of  God,"  and  although 
the  Pope  can  suppress  sees  or  change  their 
boundaries,  he  cannot  do  away,  through- 
out the  Church,  with  bishops  govemmg 
their  sees  with  ordinary  junsdiction, 
because  this  would  involve  a  change  in 
the  divine  constitution  of  tiie  Church, 
which  is  inalterable.  Again,  even  an  in- 
dividual Inshop  has  certain  duties  to  the 
whole  Church.  It  is  his  duty  to  bear 
witness  to  the  ikith  and  tradition  of  his 
predecessors  and  of  his  flock,  and  he  sits 
as  a  iudge  in  general  coundls.  Of  course 
all  these  rights  are  held  and  duties  exer- 
cised in  umon  with  and  in  submission  to 
the  see  of  Peter. 

In  his  own  diocese  it  is  a  bishop^s  duty 
(a)  to  teach.  He  himself  is  required  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  preach  the  word 
of  God,  unless  he  be  lawfully  hindered, 
nor  can  anyone,  secular  or  regular,  preach 
in  the  diocese  without  his  leave.  He 
must  watch  over  purity  of  doctrine,  espe- 
ciaU^f  in  all  schools  public  and  private,  and 
wpoint  professors  in  the  seminary  and 
clerical  colleges.  No  book  treating  on  reli- 
gion (de  rebut  sacris)  can  be  published 
tin  it  nas  been  examined  by  the  bishop's 
orders  and  received  his  imprimatur.^ 
(()  To  f^uBid  the  morals  of  his  flock, 
^   especially    to    maintain    discipline 
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among  his  clergy ;  to  take  measures  for 
the  due  performance  of  divine  worship ; 
to  tee  that  the  people  are  provide  with 
the  sacraments,  &c.  He  himself  (or  another 
bishop,  with  lus  leave)  must  confirm,  or- 
dain priests,  consecrate  the  holy  oils, 
churches,  altars,  chalices,  &c.  He  must 
also  approve  priests,  and  give  them  their 
faculties  to  hear  confessions,  to  adminis- 
ter the  other  sacraments,  &c.,  &c. 

(o)  To  reside.'    (d)  To  make  a  visita- 

^  Concll.  Trident,  aess.  v.  cap.  2,  De  Refonn. ; 
SOB.  zzhr.  cap.  4,  De  Beform. ;  sees.  iv.  De  Edit 

'  Ihid,  sees.  zziiL  cap.  1,  De  Reform. 


tion  of  all  the  churches  in  his  diocese  at 
least  every  two  years.' 

In  order  that  he  may  perform  these 
duties,  a  Inshop  possesses  certain  rights : — 

(o)  He  may  make  laws  for  his  dio- 
cese :  not,  however,  such  as  are  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  Church. 

(3)  He  decides  in  the  first  instance 
all  ecclesiastical  causes,  (y)  He  can  in- 
flict penalties,  suspension,  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  like. 

(d)  He  may  dispense  from  the  observ- 
ance of  his  own  laws,  and  although,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  bisJiop  cannot  dispense 
in  laws  made  by  those  who  have  power 
superior  to  his  own,  still  the  general  law 
of  the  Church  enables  him  to  dispense  in 
certain  cases  of  irreg^ularity,  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  banns,  in  oaths  (unless  Uie 
dispensation  tends  to  the  injury  of  a  third 
party),  and  in  simple  vows,  except  vows  of 
chastity  and  vows  to  enter  religion,  or  to 
make  pilgrima^  to  Rome,  the  Holy  Land, 
or  St.  James  of  Compostella,  &c.,  &c  Some 
bishops  have  additional  power  to  dispense 
by  virtue  of  lawful  custom  or  by  delegation 
from  the  Pope. 

(f)  Certain  other  rights  of  bishops 
are  summed  up  under  the  seneral  head  of 
''  administration.''  A  bishop  may  erect 
or  suppress  churches  or  benefices,  provided 
he  observes  the  canonical  regulation  re- 
specting sucli  matters.  He  collates  to  all 
benefices,  parish  churches,  prebends  in 
his  diocese,  except  such  as  are  reserved  to 
the  Pope.  He  assigns  their  duties  to  his 
clergy,  and  determines  the  persons  among 
his  subjects  who  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  or  to  higher 
orders.  He  watches  over  the  manage- 
ment of  temporal  goods  pertaining  to  the 
Church  or  to  pious  places.  As  Apostolic 
Delegate,  he  becomes  in  certain  cases  men- 
tions by  the  law  the  executor  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  those  who  have  given 
or  left  money  for  pious  uses.' 

ni.  Titleif  Iniignia,  ^c,f  of  Biahcpa. — 
All  priests  saying  Mass  in  the  diocese 

fra^r  for  the  bishop  by  name  in  the  Canon. 
le  is  received  by  the  priests  and  people 
at  the  door  of  the  church  when  he  comes  on 
official  visits.  He  receives  certain  titles 
of  honour.  In  the  first  ages  he  was  called 
Most  Holy,  Most  Blessed,  Lord  (donii- 
nu$)/*  Your  Holiness"  (eanctitas  tua),  &c., 
&c,  some  of  which  titles  are  now  reserved 


1  Condi.  Trid.  sess.  xxiv.  cap.  8. 

'  Ibid.  sees.  xxii.  cap.  8,  De  Reform. 
Chiefly  from  Card.  Soglia,  IntiUut  Jurii. 
EeeL 
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to  the  Pope.  Desiderius  of  Gators,  about 
660,  callfl  himself  servuB  serwrum.^  At 
present  a  bishop  is  called  ^'  most  illustrious 
and  most  reverend  Lord ; "  the  Pope  ad- 
dresses him  as  "venerable  brother,"  "your 
fraternity,"  &c.,  wbile  the  bishop  speaks 
of  himself  as  "  N.,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  of  the  Apostolic  See,  Bishop  of  N." 
The  insignia  of  his  office  are  the  pastoral 
staff  (pedunij  baculus),  the  ring,  pectoral 
cross,  episcopal  throne,  the  mitre,  ponti- 
fical vestments,  gloves  and  sandals.  In 
many  countries  the  bishop  has  special 
rijgfhts  and  titles  of  honour  accorded  to 
mm  bv  the  laws  of  the  State. 

rv.  Electum,  ^c,,of  Bishops, — ^Bishops 
were  first  of  all  chosen  by  the  Apostles. 
St.  Paul,  for  instance,  left  St.  Titus  at 
Crete,  with  authority  to  ordain  priests,  &c. 

In  the  third  century  bisnops  were 
chosen,  as  Cyprian  says,  "  by  the  vote  of 
all  the  faithAd  and  by  the  judgment  of 
the  bishops  "  of  the  province  ' — •'.«.  the  peo- 
ple chose  a  bishop,  out  the  bishops  of  the 
province  could  put  a  veto  on  this  choice : 
nay,  the  bishops  could  in  extreme  cases 
actually  choose  the  bishop.  The  fourth 
canon  of  Nicssa  recommends  {npoariKii) 
that  a  bishop  be  appointed  (KaBlaraaBai) 
by  the  bishops  of  tne  province.  If  this 
is  impossible,  three  bisnops  are  to  con- 
secrate him  with  the  consent  of  the  rest. 
The  confirmation  of  the  whole  matter  M 
Kvpos  r»y  yivofjJiwy)  is  to  rest  with  the 
metropolitan.  Two  interpretations  of  this 
canon  were  current  in  the  Church.  The 
Greek  canonists,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Seventh  General  Council,  understood  the 
Nicene  canon  as  reserving  the  choice  of  a 
new  bishop  to  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
and  so  annulling  the  old  form  of  election 
by  clergy  and  people.  In  the  West,  the 
canon  was  interpreted  as  merely  requiring 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince at  the  consecration.  Hence  in  the 
Latin  Church  popular  election  continued, 
at  least  in  form,  till  the  eleventh  century. 
After  that,  the  bishop  was  elected  by  the 
cler^  of  the  cathedral  church,  the  confiiv 
mation  resting,  as  before,  with  the  metro- 
politan.' Gradually,  from  the  eleventh 
century  onwards,  the  right  of  confirmation 
passed  fit)m  the  metropolitan  to  the  Pope.^ 
Later  on,  from  the  time  of  Clement  V.,  the 
Popes  reserved  the  whole  appointment  of 
bisnops  in  certain  cases,  ana  at  last  in  dl 
cases,  to  themselves.    This  last  state  of 

J  KrauB,  Arefutohg,  Diet.  Art.  "  Bischof." 

*  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixviii. 

3  Hefele,  Concilien.  i.  p.  882. 

*  KraaSf  Kirthenqeachtchte^  p.  326.  I 
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things,  however,  did  not  continue.  The 
Popes  restored  in  some  countries  the  right 
of  electin^i^  bishops  to  the  chapters,^  and 
the  right  IS  still  continued  in  Germany  (ex- 
cept Bavaria  and  part  of  Austria)  and  in 
Switzerland.  In  other  countries  the  Pope 
has  given  to  Catholic  sovereigns  the  right 
of  nominating  to  vacant  bishoprics.  Such 
rights  have  men  conceded  to  Uie  Kings  of 
France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  1817  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
Even  Protestant  Grovemments  in  Germany 
are  permitted  to  inspect  a  list  of  names 
proposed  provisionally  by  the  chapters  and 
to  exclude  such  names  as  are  displeasing  to 
them.  In  England  the  choice  of  bishops 
belongs  simply  and  exclusively  to  the  Pope. 
At  the  same  time  certain  privileges  have 
been  granted  in  this  respect  to  the  English 
Church  by  Pius  IX.  A  week  after  the 
see  is  vacant  the  canons  are  required  to 
elect  a  vicar  capitular.  A  month  later, 
imder  the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan, 
or  failing  him  of  the  senior  Inshop,  they 
by  their  separate  votes  recommend  three 
persons  for  the  vacant  see.  Each  of  these 
persons  must  have  obtained  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  chapter. 
The  names  are  given  or  sent  in  alphaoeti- 
cal  order  to  the  metropolitan.  The  bishops 
of  the  province  (i.e.  of  England)  examine 
the  names,  annex  their  judgment  upon  each 
of  them,  and  transmit  tnem  to  the  Congre- 
^tion  of  Propaganda.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  recommendation  is  wholly 
different  from  true  and  canonical  election.* 
The  person  thus  elected,  nominated  or  re- 
commended must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  in 
holy  orders,  of  Catholic  parentage,  of 
good  fame,  able  to  produce  the  public 
testimony  of  some  university  or  academy 
to  his  learning.'  If  the  person  elected 
accepts,  he  must  within  a  fixed  time  ask 
for  tne  Papal  confirmation,  by  which  the 
person  elected  is  approved  and  made  bishop 
of  the  see.  This  confirmation  is  given  by 
the  Pope  in  a  consistory  of  Cardinals, 
and  in  virtue  of  it  the  oishop  designate 
contracts  spiritual  marriage  with  his  see 
and  receives  full  jurisdiction  within  it. 
He  cannot,  of  course,  previous  to  his  con- 
secration, confirm,  ordain,  &c.,  but  he  can 
delegate  power  for  the  performance  of  these 
and  other  acts  of  episcopal  order  to 
another  bishop. 

1  Soglia,  Imtitut.  Juris  privat.  v.  88. 

s  See  Sgnod.  Frovine.  WftmomuL  deoret. 
xii.  and  the  Instruction  of  Propaganda  In  ^m 
Appendix. 

'  Concil.  Trid.  seas.  xxii.  cap.  2,  De  Reform. 
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It  is  eTident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  disdplioe  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  has 
raried  from  age  to  age^  and  that  the 
Holj  See  now  exercises  a  more  immediate 
control  over  the  matter  than  was  usuaJ 
in  the  piimitiYe  or  even  the  medi»yal 
Church.  From  the  first,  however,  the 
Pope  poseessed  the  full  power  of  governing 
the  whole  Church.  No  one  is,  a^  no  one 
ever  could  be,  a  Catholic  bishop,  unless 
either  expressly  or  tacitly  recognised  as 
such  by  the  Pope.  Varying  circumstances 
made  it  prudent  for  the  Pope  to  exercise 
hk  control  in  a  less  or  in  a  greater  degree, 
but  the  principle  of  government  has  re- 
mained the  same.  T^  Pope,  by  the  law 
of  Christ,  is  the  head  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  patriarchs  and  metro- 
politans are  of  ecclesiastical  institution ; 
they  could  therefore  possess  no  inherent 
right  to  confirm  bishops,  and  they  sufiered 
no  wrong  when  the  Pope  withdrew  it 
ttom.  them. 

V.  Consecration  of  Bishops, — The  con- 
secration of  bishops  used  to  he  performed 
by  the  metropolitan  and  two  other  bishops. 
According  to  the  present  disdpline,  the 
consecration  of  bishops  is  reserved  to  the 
Pope,  or  to  a  bishop  specially  commis- 
sioned by  him.  The  consecrator  is  assisted 
by  two  other  bishops,  for  which  latter  the 
Pope  sometimes  jpermits  mitred  abbots,  or 
even  simple  jnests,  to  be  substituted. 
The  consecration  should  take  place  within 
three  months  of  confirmation,  and  on  a 
Sunday,  or  feast  of  an  Apostle.  The 
bishop-elect,  who  must  already  have  been 
ordained  priest,  takes  an  oath  before  the 
bishop  who  is  to  consecrate  him,  that  he 
will  be  faithful  to  the  Holy  See,  that  he 
will  promote  its  authority,  and  that  he 
will,  at  stated  intervals  prescribed  by  law, 
and  different  for  different  countries,  visit 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  nve  an  account  to 
the  Pope  of  his  whole  pastoral  office. 
Afterwards,  the  elect  is  consecrated  bishop 
hj  impositioa  of  hands,  the  tradition 
of  Stan  and  ring,  the  unction  with  the 
chiism,  the  imposition  of  the  book  of  the 
Qoepels  on  his  shoulders,  and  other  rites 
peecribed  in  the  Pontifical.  Thus  the 
nillness  of  the  priesthood  is  received,  and 
the  pmon  consecrated  acquires  episcopal 
order  in  addition  to  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
which  he  already  hela.  [See  also  Obdeb, 
SiosAJoerr  of.] 

VL  Translation,  Rnignation,  Depo^ 
M^  of  Bishops. — So  samd  is  the  con- 
noetion  between  a  bishop  and  his  see,  ^at, 
as  Innocent  IH.  declares,  the  power  to 
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sever  it  belongs,  ''not  so  much  by  canoni- 
cal l^nslation,  as  by  divine  institution,  to 
the  Boman  Ponti^  and  to  him  alone." 
This  follows  from  prmciples  already  stated. 
The  Pope  alone  can  make  a  bishop ;  and 
therefore  the  Pope  alone  can    unmake 

>iiTn. 

Translation  from  one  see  to  another 
was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Nioene  * 
Council  (Can.  16),  and  by  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  which  met  in  341.  This  pro- 
hibition was,  however,  modified  bv  the 
14th  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  which  per- 
mits translation  if  the  reasons  are  very 
urgent  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
"many  bishops."  *  At  first,  such  transla- 
tion was  effected  by  provincial  coundls. 
In  the  ninth  century,  Hincmar  of  Bheims 
says  a  bishop  might  be  translated  "  by  the 
ordinance  ot  a  synod,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  Apostolic  See ; "  but  by  the  law  wluch 
has  prevailed  from  the  twelfth  centuir 
the  consent  of  the  Pope  is  always  reauired. 
The  Pope's  leave  is  also  requued  tor  re- 
signation. Finally,  the  "  grave  causes  " 
against  bishops  such  as  deserve  deposi- 
tion or  privation  can  only  be  examined 
and  terminated  by  the  definitive  sentence 
of  the  Pope.^  liess  serious  charges  may 
be  examined  and  decided  in  a  provincial 
council. 

BX8KOP8,  svmULOAXr  (Lat.  suf- 
fragari,  to  vote,  to  support).  The  term  has 
two  meanings,  accorcung  to  the  twofold 
signification  of  the  Latin  verb  fh>m  which 
it  is  derived.  In  the  more  common  sense, 
it  means  an  auxiliary  bishop  {mffi'aganeus) 
who  is  consecrated  to  assist  anoQier  bishop, 
who  from  age,  ill-health,  or  other  vahd 
reason,  has  become  imequal  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  diocese.  But  the  suff- 
ragan, unlike  the  coadjutor,  cannot  exer- 
cise jurisdiction ;  he  only  performs  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  episcopal 
office  and  order.  He  may,  however,  De 
nominated  by  the  bishop  whom  he  assists 
as  his  vicaivgeneral ;  in  which  case  he 
has  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  In 
the  other  sense,  those  are  suffragan  bishops 
(suffragantes)  who  are  members  of  a  col- 
lege having  equal  deliberative  and  decisive 
rights,  under  a  metropolitan. 

BX8KO»8,TITinbAm.  [See  BiSHOP 
nr  PABTIBTTS.] 

BX8KOV  XV  WAMTzmuu  mxBa- 

URTM.     A  bishop  consecrated  to  a  see 
which  formefly  existed,  but  which  has 

>  HefAe,  Condi,  i.  p.  804 ;  Keander,  Kir- 
ehengachiehUf  iii.  p.  288. 

*  ConciL  Trid.  lesB.  zziv.  cap.  5  Do  Reform. 
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been,  chiefly  through  the  devastatioiis  of 
the  followers  of  Majiomet,  lost  to  Christen- 
dom. Such  a  bishop  may  also  be  described 
as  a  "  Titular  "  bishop. 

The  creation  of  such  titular  bishops 
dates  only  from  the  pontificate  of  Leo  A., 
but  they  existed  de  facto  from  the  time 
when  the  first  Christian  see  was  widowed 
by  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  enemy  or  the 
action  of  a  hostile  government.  Gregory 
tiie  Great  provided  for  several  Illyrian 
bi^ops,  whom  an  inroad  of  the  Avars  had 
driven  ^m  their  sees,  b^  appointing  them 
to  vacant  sees  in  Italy,  till  th^  should  be 
able  to  return  home.  The  Idloorish  con- 
quest of  Spain  widowed  a  ffreat  number 
of  sees,  the  prelates  of  which  fled  to  the 
parts  still  unconquered,  chieflv  settling  at 
Oviedo,  which  thence  had  the  name  of 
"the  City  of  Bishops.**  But  it  was  the 
pogress  of  Mohammedan  arms  in  the 
East,  devastating  numberless  Churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Africa,  which, 
till  then,  had  been  flourishing  bishoprics, 
that  caused  a  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the 
number  of  titular  bishops,  attached  to  no 
special  sphere  of  duty,  but  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  some  hoping  one  dav 
to  return,  others  seeldng  for  suitable  work 
wherever  it  might  be  offered.  This  state 
of  things  led  to  great  abuses ;  for  a  bishop 
whose  see  was  in  partibtu  would  often 
enter  some  remote  portion  of  the  diocese 
of  a  more  fortunate  brother  further  west, 
and  there  exercise  in  various  ways,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  his  episcopal  office.  ClerKS  whom 
their  own  bishop  would  not  have  promoted 
to  priests*  orders  often  received  through 
the  agency  of  these  wandering  bishops 
the  ordination  which  they  desired.  This 
abuse  was  condenmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,^  which  expressly  forbids 
these  wandering  bishops — "  clero  carentes 
et  populo  Christiano  " — to  promote  candi- 
dates for  ordination  to  any  orders  what- 
ever, without  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese. 

With  the  increasing  complication  of 
political  aflairs  in  Europe,  circumstances 
could  not  but  arise  which  should  induce 
the  Popes,  while  providing  for  Catholic 
populations  more  or  less  at.  the  mercy  of 
Protestant  Governments  pastors  armed 
with  full  episcopal  powers,  to  prefer  in- 
vesting them  with  the  titles  of  ancient 
sees,  now  extinct,  to  asserting  their  claim 
to  local  titles  and  thus  arousing  the  hos- 
tility or  suspicion  of  unMendly  Govem- 

>  Sess.  xiv.  Do  Ref.  ii. 
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ments.  Considerations  of  this  nature  were 
the  cause  why  Catholic  affairs  in  our  own 
countrv  were  committed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  bishops  in  partHmSf  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic 
(1623)  to  the  creation  of  a  new  hierarchy 
in  1850.  Besides  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in 
a  non-Catholic  country,  the  Vicars  of 
Cardinal-bishops,  auxiliary  bishops  in 
countries  where  it  is  usual  to  appoint 
them,  and  Papal  Nuncios,  usually  have 
their  sees  in  partibus  infideUum. 

Bishops  m  partibus  can  attend  general 
councils.  They  are  conadered  as  truly 
wedded  to  the  Churches  of  which  they 
bear  the  titles,  so  that  they  cannot  l>e 
appointed  to  other  sees  except  upon  the 
conditions  common  to  all  episcopal  trans- 
lations. They  are  not  obliged,  hke  other 
bishops,  to  make  periodical  visits  ad  limma 
apostolorumf  because  thev  have  no  dioceses 
to  report  of.  They  are,  nowever,  expected 
to  inform  themselves,  so  far  as  they  may 
have  opportunity,  of  the  condition  of 
aflairs  in  their  titular  dioceses,  and  work 
actively  for  their  restoration  to  Christen- 
dom, u  any  favourable  opening  should 
present  itself. 

B&ACX  wmiAMB.     [See  Domini- 

CAITS.] 

B&A8FKBBST  (Qr.ffkaaxbrffiia;  ety- 
mol.  imcertain).  Originally,  injurious  and 
opprobrious  words  generally;  afterwards 
it  was  restricted  to  language  dishonouring 
to  Gk)d — contunieliosa  in  JDeum  loctUio — 
but  yet  so  that  the  offence  committed 
against  those  known  to  be  God*s  servants 
was  held  to  be  committed  against  God 
himself;  as  when  Stephen  was  charged 
by  the  Pharisees  with  speaking  "  blasphe- 
mous words  against  Moses ;  **  finally,  and 
in  modem  use,  the  emplo3rment  of  such 
language  against,  or  concerning,  God  only. 
In  Matt.  xii.  31,  we  read  that,  while  every 
other  sin  and  blasphemy  are  pardonable, 
"  the  blasphemy  or  the  Spirit  **  shall  not 
be  forgiven.  Various  explanations  of  this 
passage  have  been  given  by  theologians. 
[See  Sdt,  Unpardonablb.J  There  is  a 
chapter  on  "  Blasphemy  "  m  the  body  of 
the  Canon  Law,  which  prescribes  the 
penalties  to  be  awarded  to  the  various 
persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  it.  In 
England  the  statute  10  William  lU.  ch. 
32,  modified  by  52  Geoige  IH.  ch.  160, 
contains  the  existing  law  in  respect  of 
blasphemy.  The  code  of  Wurtemberg 
pimishes  outrageous  and  offensive  words 
or  acts  against  the  customs,  rites.  Sec.  of 
any  recognised  religion ;  but  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  the  feelings  of  men,  not  the 
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dkhonoar  to  Qod,  seems  to  he  the  motive 
of  such  legislation.  Similarly  the  French 
code,  while  not  punishing  blasphemy, 
as  soch,  reetrains  it  indirectly  by  severe 
regulations  lepteesive  of  anythmg  like 
what  we  shouul  consider  "  brawling  "  in 
church. 

Protestant  divines  have  often  stigxna- 
tised  the  rapturous  language  in  which 
Oatholics  indulge  in  praise  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as ''  blasphemous,"  on  the  ground 
that  Ood  is  inoirectly  dishonoured  when 
his  creature  is  thus  exalted.  But  this 
seems  to  involve  a  misuse  of  the  term 
''blasphemy/'  which  implies  a  conscious 
and  intentional  use  of  language  which  the 
speaker  knows  to  be  injurious  to  the 
Being  of  whom  it  is  uttered.  No  excess 
of  "  profane  swearing/'  culpable  as  it  may 
be,  can  amount  to  blasphemy,  because  the 
intentional  contempt  of  Goa  is  not  there. 
In  the  same  v?ay,  to  speak  of  Mary  as 
**  negotiating  our  peace,^'  not  only  is  not 
''  blasphemous/'  but  convevs  an  important 
truth ;  while  to  deny  that  her  Son  •*  nego- 
tiated our  peace  "  in  a  higher  sense  woiud, 
of  course,  oe  blasphemous  in  the  highest 
degree. 

S&BSBZWCh  in  its  most  general 
sense,  a  form  of  prayer  begging  the  favour 
of  God  for  the  persons  blessed.  God  is 
the  source  of  all  his  blessing,  but  certain 
persons  have  special  authority  to  bless  in 
nis  name,  so  that  this  blessing  is  more 
than  a  mere  prayer ;  it  actually  conveys 
God's  blessing  to  those  who  are  fit  to  re- 
ceiTeit  Thus  in  the  old  law  God  said 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  "  Thev  shall  invoke 
mj  name  on  the  children  of  Israel,  and  I 
will  Uess  them ;"/  and  Christ  said  to  his 
diaciples,  "Into  whatsoever  house  you 
«iter,  first  say :  Peace  be  to  this  house : 
and,  if  the  son  of  peace  be  there,  your 
peace  shall  rest  upon  him."^  Accord- 
mgly,  the  Church  provides  for  the  so- 
lemn blessing  of  her  children  by  the 
hands  of  her  ministers.  Such  blessings 
are  given, 

(1)  Bjr  priests.  "  It  is  the  part  of  a 
priest  to  bl^,"  the  Pontifical  says,  in  the 
office  for  their  ordination.  This  blessing 
niay  be  given  privately,  at  discretion.  It 
is  given  accoroing  to  a  prescribed  form  to 
the  penitent  before  confession ;  to  those 
who  have  received  communion  out  of 
Msss ;  on  many  other  occasions,  some  of 
which  are  determined  by  custom^  but 
above  all  at  the  end  of  all  Masses  except 
those  for  the  dead.    The  priest  raises  his 

*  Nimu  vi  27. 

•  Luc.  X.  6. 
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right  hand  and  makes  the  si^  of  the 
cross  once  over  the  peo^e.  This  custom 
of  priests  blessing  at  Mass  is  not  very 
ancient  The  older  writers  on  ritual 
make  no  mention  of  it,  and  although  it 
was  known  to  the  author  of  the  ''  Micro- 
logus,"  a  contemporary  of  Gregory  "VH., 
the  custom  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
universally  received  even  then.  At  one 
time  priests  used  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  three  times  over  the  people.  Pius 
y.  restricted  them  to  a  blessing  with  a 
single  agn  of  the  cross,  except  in  solemn 
masses;  Clement  YIU.  made  the  rule, 
which  forbids  a  priest  to  bless  with  the 
triple  si^  of  the  cross,  absolute. 

(2)  By  bishops.  A  bishop  immediately 
after  his  consecration  is  conducted  round 
the  church,  blessing  the  people ;  and  after- 
wards, returning  to  the  altar,  blesses  them 
solemnly,  making  the  triple  sign  of  the 
cross.  He  uses  uxe  same  rite  of  blessing 
whenever  he  says  Mass.  An  abbot, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  Alexander 
VII.,  can  give  the  blessing  with  the  triple 
sign  of  the  cross  only  wnen  he  celebrates 
Mass  pontifically.  (See  Benedict  XIV. 
"DeMis8."iL2^. 

(3)  By  the  Pope.  The  Pope  blesses 
the  people  solemmy  at  Easter,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  also 
on  other  spedal  occasions.  To  this  Papal 
blessing  (Benedictio  Pontificia  »eu  ApoB- 
tolica)  a  plenary  indulgence  is  attached, 
to  be  ^ined  by  the  mithful  on  certain 
conditions.  Bishops  in  virtue  of  a  special 
indult  sometimes  receive  the  privilege  of 
bestowing  the  Papal  blessing  at  stated 
times.  The  bishop  gives  it  after  Mass, 
first  causing  the  Apostolic  letters,  which 
confer  the  plenary  indulgence,  to  be  read. 
The  power  of  bestowing  it  is  also  some- 
times communicated  to  simple  priests — e,g, 
to  regulars,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  mission, 
&c. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  with 
blessings  bestowed  upon  the  faithful  in 
general.  But  there  are  also  blessings 
reserved  for  special  persons  or  for  special 
objects.  Gavantus  and  other  writers  on 
ritual  divide  blessings  of  this  kind  ^  into 
two  classes — viz.  into  benedictumesinvoca' 
tirxB,  or  blesongs  which  merely  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  persons  or  things; 
and  benedictiones  comttttUiva,  or  blessings 
which  set  apart  a  person  or  thing  for  the 
service  of  God.  To  the  former  class 
belongs  tiie  blessing  of  houses,  fields,  ships, 

1  This  division  really  includes  all  blessings, 
for  such  as  are  given  to  the  faithful  generally 
fiUl  under  the  head  of  BentdicHotus  invocaiivo!. 
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candles,  food,  &c.|  &c. ;  to  the  latter  the 
blessing  of  sacerdotal  vestments,  corporals, 
altap-cloths,  Sec,  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  between  the  use  of  the 
word  consecration  and  blessing  when  it  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  benedictio  constitutiva ; 
but  consecration  denotes  a  more  solemn 
form  of  blessing,  so  that  we  speak  of 
blessing  an  abbot  or  a  bell,  but  of  conse- 
crating a  chalice  or  an  altar.  Of  these 
blessings  some  (such  as  that  of  the  Afftius 
Dei,  and  the  rose  sent  to  sovereigns)  are 
reserved  to  the  Pope ;  others  (e.g.  the 
blessbg  of  a  king  or  queen  at  their 
coronation,  of  bells,  vestments,  &c.)  are 
proper  to  bishops ;  others  (such  as  the 
blessing  of  houses,  fields,  medids,  crosses, 
&c.)  may  be  given  by  simple  priests,  though, 
of  course,  for  many  blessings  special  Acui- 
ties are  required. 

With  regard  to  the  rite  employed, 
the  more  ordinary  blessings  are  given  bv 
the  priest  in  surplice  and  stole,  with 
prayer,  accompanied  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  very  often  by  the  use  of  holy 
water.  In  other  more  solemn  blessings 
other  rites  are  added,  such  as  exorcisms, 
incensation  and  anointing  with  the  holy 
oils.  The  principles  on  which  these  special 
blessings  rest  are  very  simple.  God  made 
all  things  good,  but  although  matter  still 
remains  good,  it  has  been  marred,  and  is 
constantly  abused  by  the  spirits  of  evil. 
Hence  the  Church,  in  the  power  and 
name  of  Christ,  rescues  persons  and  things 
from  the  power  of  the  devil.  Further, 
she  prays  that  the  things  which  she 
blesses  may  avail  to  the  spiritual  and 
bodilv  health  of  her  children.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  water,  or  medals,  or  candles, 
can  possibly  help  us  on  the  way  to  heaven. 
In  themselves  plainly  they  have  no  such 

Sower,  But  they  tend  to  excite  j^ood 
ispositions  in  those  who  use  them  anght, 
not  only  because  they  remind  us  of  holy 
things,  but  also  because  they  have  been 
blessed  for  our  use  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  There  is  surely  no  superstition 
in  believing  that  if  the  Church  prays  that 
the  sight  or  use  of  pious  objects  may 
excite  good  desires  in  her  children,  Ood 
will  listen  to  these  prayers  and  touch  in  a 
special  way  the  hearts  of  those  who  use 
them  aright. 

BXiOOB.  [See  Baptism  of  Blood 
under  Baptibh.  See  also  Pbsoious 
Blooi).] 

gentleness  with  which  the  Council  of 
Basle  dealt  with  the  Hussites,  and  the 
evident  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  pre- 
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lates  to  go  to  the  verge  of  lawful  con- 
cession in  order  to  restore  them  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  deprived  the  schism 
of  much  of  its  raison  dPStre,  The  moderate 
party  (Calixtines)  were  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  concession  as  to  com- 
munion under  both  species,  joined  to  a 
promise  that  clerical  abuses  should  be 
reformed;  while  the  violent  section 
(Taborites),  after  a  long  succession  of 
victories  over  their  Q«rman  foes,  were 
signally  defeated  at  Laban  (1434),  and 
an»r  that  found  it  necessary  to  abate 
their  ]^retensions.  Some  years  passed ;  a 
Tabonte  remnant  which  mid  found  shelter 
at  Ldtitz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  throve  unmolested ;  its  leaders 
plunged  anew  into  the  dreamy  mysticism 
which  has  such  charms  for  the  Slavonian 
mind ;  they  itemised  with  some  scat- 
tered Calixtine  pastors,  who  were  dis- 
contented with  what  they  regarded  as 
the  undue  pliabili^  of  the  mass  of  their 
party,  and  the  "  Union  of  the  Bohemian 
Brothers  "  (1467)  was  the  result.  Three 
of  their  leading  men,  Eimwald,  Pre- 
lautscb,  and  Erenov,  were  ordained  (1467) 
hy'A  Vaudois  bishop.  Under  the  Bohe- 
mian prince  Gteorge  Podiebrad  (died  1471) 
they  were  subjected  to  much  persecution. 
Wladislav,  his  successor,  left  tnem  undis- 
turbed, and  in  his  long  reign  they  grew 
greatly  in  numbers  and  solidity;  about 
1500,  they  possessed  two  hundred  churches 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  When  the 
Reformation  came,  the  brethren,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  extract  an>  approval 
of  the  "  Apology ''  for  their  system  which 
they  had  drawn  up  from  the  wary 
Erasmus,  made  overtures  to  Luther. 
These  were  well  received;  but  the 
brethren  were  scandalised  at  the  lack  of 
discipline  which  prevailed  among  Luther's 
followers,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  a 
coolness ;  ultimately,  however,  something 
like  a  cordial  imderstanding  was  estab- 
lished. The  toleration  which  the  brethren 
had  long  enjoyed  was  withdrawn,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by- 
Ferdinand,  brother  to  Charles  V.;  and 
many  of  them  emigrated  in  consequence 
to  Prussia  and  Poknd.  The  Emperors 
Maximilian  and  Rodolph  (1564-1612) 
were  favourable  to  them ;  the  latter  gave 
them  permission  to  found  an  Academy 
and  a  Consistory,  to  hold  churches  and 
found  new  ones  on  the  estates  of  their 
adherents.  With  prosperi^,  savs  their 
historian,  Comenius,  came  the  reiaxation 
of  their  peculiar  discipline.  They  joined 
the  general  rising  of  the  Bohemian  Pro« 
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tesUnta  against  Ferdinand  H.,  and  after 
tiie  battle  of  the  Wliite  Hill  (1620)  were 
implicated  in  the  oonsequenoee  of  their 
defeat.  Manj  thousands  of  them  aban- 
doned their  natiye  soil ;  and  of  those  who 
remained,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
old  state  of  thmgs  would  one  daj  be 
restored,  the  greater  number,  at  last  re- 
nouncing that  hope,  quitted  Bohemia  in 
1721  and  found  a  refuge  on  the  estate  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Lusatia.  Under  the 
name  Herm-kuUr$  or  Mcraviam,  the 
new  organisation  which  these  refiigees, 
aided  by  their  natron  Zinzendorf  (who  to 
a  mystical  ana  ima^nnatiTe  turn  united 
much  auiet  power  and  practical  sagacity), 
succeeded  in  forming,  has  gained  a  worla- 
wide  notoriety.  Tl^  Brethren  who  still 
lingered  on  m  Bohemia  adhered  under 
Joeeph  IL  (1780-1790)  to  the  Helvetic 
Gomession,  because  that  Emperor  would 
tolerate  in  his  dominions  no  other  Protes- 
tant doctrine  but  either  that  or  the 
Ck>nfes8ion  of  Augsburg.  As  a  distinct 
sect  the  Bohemian  Brethren  no  longer 
exist. 

With  regard  to  their  doctrine  and 
disciplhie,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
they  neidier  admitted  the  authority  of 
the  chair  of  Peter,  nor  the  unity  of 
the  visible  Church.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion period  they  adopted  Luther's  opinions 
on  most  other  points,  but  would  not  follow 
him  in  embracing  the  tenet  of  consub- 
atantiation :  ^ey  would  only  allow  of  a 
mystical  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  elements,  and  denied  any- 
thinglike  a  real  presence.  Their  organisa- 
tion was  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
tliem.  They  divided  themselves  into  three 
classes,  the  Beginners,  the  Proficients,  and 
the  Perfect  {inc^nente$t  prafkienteSy  per- 
feed).  Prom  the  ranks  of  the  Perfect 
were  chosen  the  ministers,  who  were  also 
of  three  kinds,  acolytes  or  deacons,  pas- 
tors or  priests,  and  mshops  or  presidents. 
They  had  four  fast  days  of  obligation  in 
the  year.  In  relation  to  sin,  the  laity  (if 
their  offences  were  of  an  open  nature — 
for  such  only,  in  the  absence  of  confession, 
could  the  system  reach)  were  subjected 
to  three  degrees  of  discipline :  warning, 
public  reproof,  and  excommunication. 
(Qiniel*8  article  in  Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

BO&&AVSI8TS.  A  name  given  to 
the  Jesuit  editors  of  the  ^reat  ''  Acta 
Saoctomm,"  or  lives  of  the  Saints.  The 
first  plan  of  the  work  came  from  the 
Flemish  Jesuit  Rosweid,  who  calculated 
the  size  of  the  whole  work  at  eighteen 
volumes.     He,  however,  died  in  1629, 
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without  actually  beginning  the  work. 
His  papers  were  entrusted  to  another 
Jesuit,  John  BoUand  (bom  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 1696-4ied  1065),  who  settled  at 
Antwerp  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  learned  men  over  Europe,  in  order 
to  procure  the  documents  useftil  for  hia 
purpose.  The  plan  grew  in  the  hands  of 
Bollandus,  and  m  1635  his  brother-Jesuit 
George  Henschen  (bom  160O— died  1681) 
was  appointed  to  help  him.  In  1643,  two 
large  folios  appeared,  containing  the  lives 
of  the  Saints  who  are  commemorated  in 
January ;  they  were  followed  in  1658  by 
three  more  folios,  containing  the  Saints 
for  February.  Two  years  kter  a  new 
labourer  was  secured,  the  Jesuit  Daniel 
Papebrock  (bom  1628--died  1714),  and  at 
the  wish  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  Hen- 
schen and  Papebrock  travelled  through 
France,  (Germany,  and  Italy,  where  they 
found  many  precious  MSS.  A  little  later 
Holland  died,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  laboured  at  the  work  was  continually 
recruited  from  the  society ;  indeed,  even 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Bollandist  Lives  were  still  continued  by 
ex-Jesuits,  until  in  1794  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary troons  entered  the  Netherlands, 
and  put  an  ena  for  the  time  to  this  great 
undertaking.  At  that  date  the  Hves  had 
reached  the  58rd  volume,  which  was 
printed  at  Tangerloo  in  the  very  year  the 
French  troops  entered,  and  contamed  lives 
of  the  saints  from  the  12th  to  the  15th 
October.  The  papers  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers  were  scattered,  some  perishing 
entirely,  otiiers  being  preservea  in  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Haag,  and  in  the  Bur^ 
ffundian  Library  at  Brussels.  Napoleon 
desired  in  vain  to  procure  a  continuation 
of  the  work.  At  last,  in  1837,  the  Belgian 
Government  entrusted  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
next  year  a  prospectus  was  published, 
''De  Prosecutione  Operis  BoUandiani.'' 
The  first  volume  of  tne  new  series  was 
published  about  nine  years  later.  A  new 
edition  in  sixty-one  vols,  folio — viz.  down 
to  the  last  volume  published — has  been 
issued  at  Paris  by  PaW,  1863-1875. 

BO&0BVJL«  MASB  OS  MZRAOXA 
OF.  A  portent  which  is  said  to  have 
happened  at  Bolsena  (the  ancient  Yolsi- 
nium)  in  the  reiffn  of  Urban  IV.  This 
Pope  was  still  in  doubt  whether  he  should 
cause  the  feast  of  Coipus  Ohristi  to  be 
kept  throughout  the  Church.  While  he 
heki  his  court  at  Orvieto  In  the  year  1264, 
a  priest  in  tJhe  neighbouring  ci^  of  Bol- 
sena spilt  a  drop  of  the  Precious  Blood 
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from  the  chalice  with  which  he  was  saying 
Mass,  and  tried  to  conceal  the  accident 
by  covering  the  spot  where  the  consecrated 
wine  had  fallen,  with  the  corporal.  Sud- 
denly the  corporal  was  covered  with  red 
spots  in  the  shape  of  a  host.  This  miracle 
led  the  Pope  to  delay  the  institution  of 
the  feast  no  longer.  The  corporal  is  still 
preserved  at  Orvieto,  and  tlie  event  is 
commemorated  in  a  famous  picture  of 
Baphaers  in  the  Vatican.  (See  Hefele  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  and  Benedict  XTV. 
« De  Festis,**  De  Festo  Corporis  Christi, 
where  another  account  is  also  given, 
according  to  which  the  miracle  hap- 
pened to  remove  the  priest's  doubts  m 
transubstantiation.) 

BOWX  KOSmras.  Several  monastic 
brotherhoods  have  borne  this  name. 
(1)  The  order  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  St.  Stephen  Grandmont  was 
once  so  called.  A  house  of  theirs  at 
Vincennes  having  been  transferred  by 
Henry  HI.  in  1584  to  the  Minims,  a 
branch  of  the  Franciscans,  these  (2)  came 
to    be  called  in  France  Bons  hommei. 

iS)  A  Portuguese  order  of  Canons, 
bunded  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  John 
Yicenza,  Bishop  of  Lamego,  had  the  same 
appellation.  After  a  time  they  had  four- 
teen houses  in  Portugal,  and  we  read  of 
their  sending  missionaries  to  the  Indies 
and  to  Ethiopia.  (4)  Matthew  Paris 
describes  the  arrival  in  England  in  1257 
of  some  friars  of  an  order  previously  un- 
known, whom  he  calls  fratres  saccati. 
Comparing  this  with  a  passage  in  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  referring  to  the  same  year, 
we  find  that  these  unknown  religious 
professed  the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  and  were 
called  in  England  ''  Boni  Homines.*' 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  imder  the  year 
1176,  gives  an  abstract  of  the  proceecungs 
of  a  council  held  at  Lombers,  near 
Toulouse,  which  examined  and  condemned 
some  heretics  calling  themselves  Boni 
Homines,  whose  tenets  seem  to  have 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  Oathari 
and  Paulicians.  [Albigenses.] 
Bownro.  [See  Geiotplbxion.] 
B&A8BB8.  Engraved  sepulchral 
memorials  on  brass  are  so  callea,  which 
began  to  a  large  extent  to  supersede  stone 
tombs  and  effigies  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  One  great  advantage 
of  their  use  was  that  they  could  be  let 
into  the  pavement :  they  took  up  no  room 
in  the  church.  Once  introduced,  the 
fashion  spread  rapidly;  improvements  and 
developments  appeared ;  and  during  three 
centuries  brasses  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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in  general  use.  The  material  employed 
was  hard  latten  or  sheet  brass.  The 
Reformation  brought  in  a  period  of 
plunder  and  destruction,  from  which 
(especially  the  former,  because  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal)  our  brasses 
suffered  enormously.  Their  niunber  must 
have  been  very  great,  if  it  be  true  that 
four  thousand  are  still  preserved  in  various 
parts  of  England.  They  were  once 
equally  common  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland;  in  France,  however,  all 
that  escaped  the  Huguenots  were  purloined 
by  the  revolutionbts.  There  are  fine 
brasses  at  Meissen  and  Freibergin  Saxony, 
at  Werden  and  Paderbom  in  Westphalia, 
and  at  Bruges  in  Flanders.  The  greater 
number  of  those  preserved  in  England  are 
in  the  eastern  counties;  the  churches  of 
Ipswich,  Norwich,  Lvnn,  and  Lincoln, 
are  exceptionally  rich  in  them.  The 
chapel  01  Merton  College,  Oxford,  once 

Sossessed  a  large  number ;  but  many  have 
isappeared,  and  of  those  that  remain 
some  have  been  sadly  mutilated.  The 
earliest  English  brass  now  in  existence  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Trumping- 
ton,  at  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge ; 
its  date  is  1289.  That  of  Sir  John 
d'Abemon,  at  Stoke  d'Abemon  in  Surrey, 
(1327),  is  exceedingly  fine ;  the  effigy  is 
the  size  of  life.  In  Acton  Bumell  church 
there  is  a  well-known  one  of  a  Lord 
Bumell,  dating  from  the  same  century. 
In  the  fifteentn  century  this  art,  in  re- 
spect both  of  design  and  of  execution, 
reached  its  acme.  In  the  cathedral  of 
(instance  there  is  a  fine  brass  of  English 
workmanship  commemorating  a  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Robert  Hallam,  who  oied 
during  the  council  held  at  that  city 
(1414-17).  In  the  sixteenth  century  tlie 
figures  become  portraits.  "The  Incised 
lines  were  fiUea  up  with  some  black 
resinous  substance,  and  the  armorial 
decorations  and  backnnround  with  mastic, 
or  coarse  enamel  of  various  colours." 
(Parker's  ''Gloss,  of  Arch.'O-  The  sub- 
ject of  English  brasses  is  exhaustively 
treated  in  the  work  of  Cotman. 

BRavXAJtT.  The  word  Breviary, 
or  compendium,  is  of  medieeval  origin,  and 
Fleury  could  find  no  eicample  of  its  use 
before  the  year  1099.'  But  the  recitation 
of  the  Breviary  is  the  continuation  of  % 
practice  which  was  in  use  from  the  in- ' 
fancy  of  the  Church,  nay,  which  the 
Church  herself  received  from  the  Syna- 
gogue. We  may  divide  the  history  of 
the  Breviary  prayer  into  four  periods: 
1  Fleuiy,  HUt,  Ixiv.  64. 
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tbe  first  from  the  begmning  of  Church 
history  down  to  Pope  Damasus  in  tbe 
fourth  century ;  the  second  extending  to 
the  reign  of  Gregoir  VII.  in  the  eleventh ; 
the  thud  to  that  of  Pius  V.  in  the  six- 
teenth ;  while  the  fourth  period  stretches 
£rom  Pius  V.  to  our  own  day.  In  these 
periods  we  propose  to  trace  ihe  history  of 
the  hours  of  prayer,  the  origin,  the  com- 
^tion,  and  the  final  revisions  of  the 
Breviary.  We  shall  treat  in  conclusion 
of  its  component  parts,  of  the  obligation  of 
reciting  it,  and  of  the  authority  which 
belongs  to  its  teaching. 

L  The  HouTB  of  Prayer  in  the  first 
FofVBT  Centuries, — Even  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  find  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hours  specially  mentioned.  From 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cy- 
prian,^ and  others,  we  learn  that  the 
observance  of  these  hours  was  general 
among  Christians,  and  that  mystic 
significations  were  attached  to  them. 
In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions^  morning  and  evening 
prayer  are  mentioned  in  addition  to 
the  three  hours  already  named,  and  all 
five  hours  are  regarded  as  times  of  public 
prayer.  To  these  five  hours  we  must  add 
the  nocturnal  prayers  on  the  vigils  of 
feasts.  This  last  became  more  prominent 
when  the  times  of  persecution  passed 
away,  and  the  coenobitical  or  monastic 
Hfe  grew  and  flourished.  Cassian  tells  us 
that  the  monks  divided  the  nocturnal 
office  into  three  noctums.  Thus,  count- 
ing the  nocturnal  office  as  one,  we  ^et 
fliz  hours,  corresponding  to  matins  with 
lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sext,  none  and  vespers, 
in  tiie  present  Breviary.  We  may  men- 
tion here,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
tiiough  the  fact  belong  to  our  second 
period^  that  St.  Benecuct,  in  the  sixth 
century,  added  compline  to  the  hours,  and 
so  completed  the  number  seven,  answering 
to  the  praises  '^  seven  times  a  day^  of 
which  the  psalmist  speaks.^  The  service 
ftt  these  hours  consisted  of  psalms,  lections, 
and  prayers.  As  early  at  least  as  tbe 
time  of  Athanasius,^  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  East  to  have  the  alternate  verses 
of  the  pealm  intoned  by  different  choirs, 
and  this  practice  was  introduced  at  Milan 

1  TertnlL  De  Orat  Damn,  35 ;  Clem.  Al. 
Strtmt.  vli,  7 ;  Cyprian,  De  Orat,  Dom,  84,  86. 

*  A^.  (hngt.  viii.  38.  Prayer  at  *' cock- 
crow *'  IB  also  mentioned. 

'  Some  liturgical  writers  make  seven  hours, 
eooDting  matins  and  lands  as  one.  Bona  counts 
•even  dsqr  bonrsy  and  makes  matins  corresnond  to 
th«  **  midnight  praise"  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms. 

«  Theodoret  Hist,  it  29. 
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under  St.  Ambrose.^  The  lections  were 
usually  from  Scripture,  but  on  the  feasts 
of  the  Martyrs  their  Acts  were  also  read. 
Much  was  left  to  free  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Scriptural  lessons.*  The 
prayers  were  recited  after  each  psalm,  and 
the  office  concluded  with  the  blessing  of 
the  celebrant.' 

II.  Griffin  of  the  Breviwy.  DamatUM 
to  Greffory  VIl. — Great  changes  occurred 
during  this  second  period.  According  to 
a  tradition  which  is  not  well  attested,  but 
which  is  most  likely  correct  in  substance, 
St.  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Damasus, 
arranged  tbe  psalms  for  the  different  hours 
and  put  the  lections  together  in  books 
called  Lectionariee,  and  these  Lectionaries 
were  provided  with  indices  marking  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  lections.  Later 
on,  in  the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  word 
Breviary  used  for  a  collection  of  rubrics, 
pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  office 
was  to  oe  said  on  each  day,  and  sometimes 
these  rubrics  were  united  with  the  office 
itself  so  as  to  form  one  book,  which  was 
called  Plenarium,  and  answers  to  our 
present  Breviary.*  Further,  hymns  were 
added  to  the  office  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,*  although  particular  churches 
varied  in  this  respect,  and  the  Roman 
Church  did  not  adopt  them  till  our  third 
period.^  At  the  same  time  lections  were 
mtroduced  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  these  as  well  as  the  psalms 
and  responsories  were  adapted  to  tbe 
different  feasts.  Lastly,  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Church  introduced  uniformity 
throughout  the  West.  We  find  an  Eng- 
lish council  in  the  year  748  passing  a 
decree  that  the  feasts  should  be  Kept  ''in 
aU  things  pertaining  to  them  ...  in  cele- 
bratTon  of  Masses,  in  mode  of  singing, 
according  to  the  written  copy  which  we 
have  from  the  Roman  Church."  Charle- 
magne introduced  the  Roman  office 
throughout  most  of  his  vast  empire,  and 
at  la^,  in  1048,  the  Council  or  Burgos 
ordered  its  use  in  Spain.'' 

in.  The  Completion  of  the  Breviary, 
Gregory  VII.  to  Pius  v, — Hitherto  we 
have  traced  the  origin  of  the  Breviary 
offices;  we  now  find  tne  word  "  Breviary  " 
in  its  modem  sense.   "  A  certain  shorten- 

1  Augost  Confu;  ix.  7. 

*  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  canon  17,  orders 
a  lection  after  each  psalm. 

5  Probst,  Brevier  und  Brevier-gebet,  p.  28. 
The  permission,  however,  Merati  says,  was  not 
universal. 

*  Ibid,  p.  82. 

5  Condi.  Agath.  can.  80. 

»  Probst, p.84.  '  Ibid,  p.  86,  mq. 
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ing  of  the  office,"  says  Meratus,  "was 
made  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  office  bo 
shortened  was  called  Breyiary."  Under 
Innocent  III.  the  office  was  abbreyiated 
still  further.  Next^  changes  were  made 
in  itB  arrangements  by  the  Franciscan 
General  Haymo,  and  Nicholas  III.  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  the  Breviary  thus  modi- 
fied in  the  churches  of  Rome.  Cardinal 
Quignon  made  additional  and  radical 
alterations.  In  his  Breyiary  the  psalms 
were  recited  every  week ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Old  were  read  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  the  chapters,  responsories,  and 
versicles  were  excluded.  The  use  of  this 
BreviaiT  was  permitted  from  the  time  of 
Paul  ni.  to  that  of  Pius  V.— viz.  for 
about  forty  years.* 

IV.  Final  Revisions  of  the  Breviary, 
Pius  F.  to  the  present  day, — The  Council 
of  Trent,  fining  that  the  commission 
which  it  had  appointed  to  revise  the 
Breviary  had  not  time  to  complete  their 
work,  left  the  matter  in  the  Pope's  hands.' 
Pius  v.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bama- 
bite  Fathers,  effected  the  desired  revision, 
and  imposed  the  new  Breviary  on  the 
whole  Latin  Church,  permitting,  however, 
churches  to  retain  a  special  Breviary  of 
their  own,  if  they  could  allege  a  prescrip- 
tion of  200  years  on  its  behalf.  Addi- 
tional improvements  were  effected  by  a 
commission  under  Clement  VUI.  Bellar- 
mine  and  Baronius  were  members  of  it, 
and  to  them  we  owe  great  ameliorations 
in  the  lections  of  the  second  nocturn 
which  contain  the  history  of  the  Saints. 
The  fi^iahmg  touches  were  added  by 
Urban  VIII. ;  once  more  the  lections  were 
revised,  and  with  the  help  of  three  lefoned 
Jesuits  many  barbansms  and  false 
quantities  were  removed  from  the  hymns, 
since  the  time  of  this  Pope  the  Breviary 
has  remained  unaltered,  except  that  of 
course  offices  for  saints  canonised  since 
that  time,  and  for  new  feasts,  have  been 
added  by  the  authority  of  different  Popes. 
It  is  true  that  new  Breviaries  were  con- 
structed in  France  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  *,  but  the 
bishops  who  brought  them  into  use  had 
no  power  to  do  so  lawfully,  and  these 
new  Breviaries  are  now  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  These  modem  Galli-, 
can  Breviaries  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  ancient  GaUican  office,  current  in 
France  before  Charlemagne's  time. 

V.  The  Arranyement  of  the  Breviary, 

>  Fleuiy,  Qmtin.  cxxxvi.  49  ;  Probst,  p.  46. 
«  Seas.  xxT.  conim. 
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— ^The  Breviary  is  divided  into  four 
parts :  viz.  a  winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  quarter,  itach  part  contains 
(a)  the  psalter — •'.•.  the  psalms  arranged 
for  each  day  of  the  week.  (S)  The 
proper  of  the  season — 1.«.  hymns,  anti- 
phons,  chapters,  and  lessons,  with  re- 
sponsories  and  versicles,  for  each  day  of 
the  Church  year,  including  the  movable 
feasts,  (y)  The  proper  of  the  saints — i.e. 
prayers,  lessons,  responsories,  &c.,  for  the 
immovable  feasts.  (0)  The  common  of  the 
saints — i,e.  psalms,  with  antiphons,  lec- 
tions, &c.,for  feasts  of  a  particular  class,  e^. 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  a  Martrr,  &c.  To 
this  division  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  office  of  the  dead,  the  peni- 
tential and  gradual  psalms  are  aaded. 
U)  A  supplement  containing  offices  whieh 
do  not  bmd  the  whole  Church,  but  are 
recited  only  in  particular  countries,  &c. 
Besides  this,  a  diocese,  province  or  county, 
&c.,  or,  again,  an  order  or  congregation, 
may  have  a  special  supplement  with 
offices  approved  for  uee  in  that  district. 
This  second  supplement  forms  no  part  of 
the  Breviary.  It  is  printed  separately  for 
the  persons  who  are  to  use  it,  and  then, 
usuallv,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  bound 
into  the  Breviary.  Every  day  the  office 
is  composed  of  matins  and  lauds,  prime, 
&c.f  but  the  rules  which  determine  the 
mode  of  their  recitation  are  too  elaborate 
to  be  given  here. 

VI.  The  Obligation  of  Reciting  Office, 
—At  first  all  the  faithful  were  accustomed 
to  assist  at  the  canonical  hours.    "  The 
piety  of  the  lay-people,"  says  Thomassin, 
"  cooled :  the  clergy  did  not  relax  their 
primitive  fervour.^    From  the  sixth  cen- 
tury downwards,  many  councils  speak  of 
this  obligation  on  the  part  of  clerics,  but 
they  do  not  so  much  enforce  it  as  take 
for  granted  a  law  already  enforced  by  the 
custom  of  the  Church.   The  present  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  imposes  the  obliga- 
tion  (a)   on  all  clerics,  even  if   not  in 
holy    orders^  who  hold  a  benefice.     By 
omitting  their  duty  they  forfeit  the  fruiU 
of  their  benefice  and  must  make  restitu- 
tion   (so    the    Fifth    Lateran    Council, 
session  ix.) ;    (/3)  on  all  persons  in  holy 
Orders,    i,e,     on    subdeacons,    deacons, 
priests ;  (y)  on  religious  men  and  women, 
professed  for  the  duties  of  the  choir.    In 
the  two  last  cases  BiUuart  considers  that 
the  obligation  cannot  be  proved  1^  any 
positive  law,  but  is  founaed  on  custom 
which  has  the  force  of  precept.*   All  these 

1  Billaart,  De  Relig.  ii.  8,  8,  where  be  says 
that  the  canons  speak  *<  either  of  priests  onjy, 
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peraonB  are  required  under  pain  of  mortal 
Bin  to  recite  the  office  at  least  in  priyate. 

Vn.  The  AiOhority  of  Statements  in 
the  Breviary, — Aa  the  Church  herself  im- 
poses the  recitation  of  the  Breviary,  it 
cannot  contain  anything  contrary  to  &ith 
or  morals;  otherwise  the  Church  herself 
would  be  leading  her  children  into  error. 
But  no  Cathouc  is  obliged  to  believe 
historical  statements  merely  because  they 
are  found  in  the  Breviary,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  many  of  them  have  been  questioned 
and  denied  by  Catholic  critics  and  his- 
torians. 

The  prindpid  books  on  the  Breviary 
are : — in  tlie  middle  ages,  Amalarius  of 
Metz,  who  wrote  four  books  "  De  Eccle- 
fiastico  Officio,''  in  the  year  820;  the 
author  of  a  work  called  "  Micrologus  de 
Ecclesiasticis  Observationibus,"  written  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII. ;  John  Beleth, 
a  Paris  theologian,  who  wrote,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  "  DeDivinis 
Officiis  ;*  the  abbot  Rupert,  "  De  Divinia 
Officiis  libri  xii,''(died  1136)  and  Durandus, 
"  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum  "  (about 
1286).  In  modem  times  the  principal 
authors  are : — Grancolas, ''  Commentanus 
historieus  in  Romanum  Breviarium ;"  Bona, 
"De  Divina  Psalmodia;"  but  alx)ve  all 
Gkivantus,  who  published  "  Commentaria 
in  Rubricas  Missalis  et  Breviarii,"  in  1628, 
and  Meratus,  who  edited  the  work  of 
Gavantus  with  elaborate  notes.  (From 
Gavantus,  with  Merati's  notes,  and 
from  Probst,  "Brevier  und  Brevier- 
gebofO 

B»Tl»IIXi  WSSATH.  [See  Mab- 
XIAeB.] 

BmnNUrmrBS.  This  order  was 
founded  about  1344  by  St.  Bridgit  of 
Sweden,  author  of  the  '*  Revelations"  so 
well  known  and  so  greatly  esteemed  by 
pereons  aspiring  to  perfection.  Each 
monuBteiT  is  double,  for  nuns  and  for 
monks;  but  the  foundation  of  the  mm- 
neries,  which  were  to  contain  on  the 
average  sixty  inmates,  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  founder ;  the  related  houses 
of  monks  were  to  have  thirteen  inmates 
each,  priests,  besides  four  deacons.  The 
constitutions  of  the  order,  which  took  the 
name  of  the  Order  of  the  Saviour,  were 
said  to  have  been  communicated  to  St. 
Bridgit  by  divine  revelation ;  the  rule  was 
tiiat  of  St.  Austin.  The  first  monastery 
was  built  on  the  saint's  estate  of  Wastein, 
in  the  diocese  of  lincopen.     The  order 

or  of  bowfioed  clerks,  or  of  the  public  office,*'  he. 
See  aleo  lignor.  TKtoL  AforoL  r.  §  140. 
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spread  through  aU  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  and  was  of  notable  service  to 
the  Church.  The  convent  of  Wastein, 
partly  through  the  extraordinary  constancy 
of  the  nuns,  partly  from  their  finding 
friends  where  they  could  have  least  ex- 
pected them,  survived  the  change  of  reli- 
gion in  Sweden  for  many  years,  and  was 
only  suppressed  in  1595.  In  England 
there  was  one  great  and  wealthy  Bndgit- 
tine  house,  Sion  Convent,  near  Brentford. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  monasteries 
restored  by  Queen  Mary ;  but  being  again 
suppressed  under  Elizabeth,  the  nuns, 
that  they  might  be  free  to  observe  their 
nde,  took  refuge  at  Lisbon.  They  have 
had  a  perpetual  succession  in  Portugal 
down  to  our  own  day ;  and  a  few  years 
ago  some  of  them  came  to  England  and 
founded  the  Bridgittine  convent  of  Sion 
House,  Spetisbury,  in  Dorsetshire. 

BKiar.  A  Papal  Brief  is  a  letter 
issuing  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  written 
on  fine  parchment  in  modem  characters, 
subscribed  by  the  Pope's  Secretary  of 
Briefs,  dated  "a  die  Nativitatis,"  and 
sealed  with  the  Pope's  signet-ring,  the 
seal  of  the  Fisherman.    [See  BuLiJ 

BPXia  A  mi  Ik  we.  This  ^^as  another 
name  for  the  Paulician  heretics,  owing  to 
their  long  sojourn  in  Bulgaria,  ^n- 
stantine  Copronymus,  about  a.d.  750, 
transplanted  great  numbers  of  Paulicians 
from  the  banks  of  the  upper  Euphrates  to 
Constantinople  and  Thrace ;  whence  their 
preachers  passed  into  Budgaria  and  ob- 
tained many  followers.  Another  powerful 
colony  of  these  sectaries  was  brought  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Balkans  in  970,  by  John 
Zimisces,  with  the  view  of  aetaching 
them  from  the  Moslem  alliance,  and 
employing  them  as  a  barrier  against  the 
barbarians  of  Scythia.  They  occupied 
Philippopolls,  and  soon  gained  great  influ- 
ence m  Bulgaria.  About  1200  their 
Primate  lived  at  or  near  that  city,  and 
governed  by  his  vicars  affiliated  bodies 
m  France  and  Italy.  By  three  channds 
they  obtained  access  to  Western  countries 
— the  trade  of  Venice,  the  military  service 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  the  pil- 
grim track  to  Jerusalem  along  the  valley 
of  the  Danube.  Mingled  with  the  Cathari 
and  other  heretics,  they  were  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  tiie  south  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Albigensian 
Crusade.  [Albigbnsbs.]  (Gibbon,  "  De- 
cline and  Fall,"  ch.  liv.) 

BVZiXi.  A  Papal  Bull  is  so  named 
frt3m  the  bulla  (or  round  leaden  seal,  hav- 
ing on  one  side  a  representation  of  SS. 
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Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the 
name  of  the  reigning  Pope),  which  is 
attached  to  the  document  (hy  a  silken 
cord,  if  it  he  a  "  Bull  of  Grace,"  and  hy 
one  of  hemp  if  a  "Bull  of  Justice")  and 
gives  authenticity  to  it.  Bulls  are  en- 
grossed on  strong  rou^h  parchment  in 
gothic  characters,  and  hegin  "[Leo] 
Episcopus  servus  servorum  Dei  ad  per- 
petuam  rei  memoriam."  ^  A  Bull  is  dated 
"  a  die  Incamationis,"  and  signed  hy  the 
functionaries  of  the  Papal  Chancerv.  It 
is  a  document  of  a  more  formal  and 
weighty  character  than  a  Brief,  and  many 
memorahle  Papal  decisions  and  con- 
demnations have  heen  given  in  this  form, 
such  as  the  hull  Unam  Sanctam  of  Boni- 
face Vm.,  the  hdl  Unigemtus  of  Clement 
XI.,  &c.,  &c. 

8inb&  zm  oooTA  BOBmn.  This 
was  a  Papal  sentence  of  excommunication 
formerly  puhlished  against  heretics  every 
Maunder  Thursdav.  The  latest  form 
which  it  assumed  was  given  to  it  by 
Urban  VIU.  in  1627.  It  excommunicates 
idl  heretics,  mentioning  the  chief  modern 
sects  and  heresiarchs  b^  name,  as  well  as 
those  who  aid  and  abet  them,  or  read 
their  works ;  all  those  who  appeal  from 
the  Pojpe  [Appeal]  to  a  future  general 
council ;  pirates  and  wreckers ;  Christians 
who  ally  themselves  with  tiie  Turks; 
those  who  maltreat  Papal  officials  or 
falsify  Papal  bulls,  and  many  othere.  By 
degrees  a  spirit  of  marked  opposition  to 
the  publication  of  the  bmi  in  their 
domimons  displayed  itself  on  the  part  of 
many  Catholic  sovereigns;  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and 
after  1773  the  periodical  publication  of 
the  bull  was  discontinued. 

BVX&AmzuiS.  A  collection  of 
Papal  bulls  is  so  called.   That  of  Oocque- 

1  Or  '*  ftd  fataram  rei  memoriam ; "  or,  if  the 
bull  relates  to  doctrine,  the  words  "ad  ...  . 
memoriam  '*  are  omitted,  and  the  style  usually 
is,  ''  univenis  Christi  fidelibns  salutem  et  apos- 
tolicam  benedietionem." 


BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  ETC. 

lines  (Bom.  1737)  contedning  the  bulls  of 
all  the  Popes  from  Leo  the  Great  to  Bene- 
dict XIII.  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated. 
BintZAZi.    [See  Funeral]. 

BintSB  (BUB8A,  also  PBBA). 
A  square  case  into  which  the  priest  puts 
the  corporal  which  is  to  be  used  in  Mass. 
It  was  mtroduced  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  vestments  of  the  day.  Usually  it  has 
a  cross  in  the  middle.  The  priest  places 
it  above  the  chalice,  with  the  open  side 
towards  his  own  breast.  When  he  reaches 
the  altar,  he  extracts  the  corporal  and 
places  the  burse  on  the  Gk>8pel  side. 
Fius  v.  allowed  the  Spanish  priests  to 
carry  the  corporal  outside  the  burse. 
(Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Miss."  i.  6.) 

BT  TBB  OBAOB  Ol*  CM>B  AVB 
VAVOVB  or  TBB  APOSTOXiIO 
8BB.  Bishops  and  archbishops  now  use 
this  formula  (''  Dei  et  Apostolic®  Sedis 
Gratia  ")  at  the  beginning  of  their  pastorals 
and  instructions.  Something  resemUing 
it  came  in  very  early ;  thus  St.  Boniface, 
the  Apostle  of  Germany,  called  himself 
the  Senms  apostoUca  sedis,  and  an  arch- 
bishop of  CJologne  in  the  eleventh  century 
took  the  appellation  of  Christi  et  Clavigeri 
(jus  servus.  But  there  was  for  a  long 
time  no  imiformi^;  in  Hoveden^s 
"Chronicle"  may  be  read  a  brief  of 
Geoffirey,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  which 
there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Hol^  See,  while  not  many  pages  further 
on  IS  a  series  of  decrees  of  Archbishop 
Hubert,  each  of  which  ends  with  the 
words  "Salvo  in  onmibus  sacrosanctie 
RomansB  ecclesiffi  honore  et  privilegio.** 
In  some  European  coimtriee,  the  sover- 
eigns evincing  a  desire  to  appropriate  for 
use  in  their  own  proclamations  the  phrase 
Dei  Gratia,  the  bishops  have  used  instead 
the  formula  divina  gratia.  In  1209, 
Otho  rV.,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Imperial  crown,  adopted  the  style  of 
"  Koman  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  favour  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See." 
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EOVXA&B         XFX800P0- 

A  book  containing  tbe  cAremonies 
to  be  observed  by  bishops,  in  the  perfor- 
formance  of  episcopal  acts.  An  edition 
"  emended  and  reformed  ^  was  published 
by  authority  of  Clement  Vill.  In  the 
boll,  **  Oum  novissime,''  the  Pope  strictly 
requires  all  whom  it  concerns  to  follow  the 
prescriptiona  of  this  Ceeremoniale,  and 
seTeral  of  the  subsequent  Popes  have 
renewed  and  confirmed  the  same  law. 
("  Manuale  Decret.  SS.  Kit.  Congr."  n.  94, 

tSMMmMOMlAMTUBM  A  name 
given  to  the  ecclesiastic  who  superintends 
the  ceremonies  in  solenm  omces.  In 
cathedral  churches  one  such  master  of 
ceremonies  should  be  chosen  by  the  bishop, 
another,  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop, 
by  the  chapter.  In  episcopal  functions 
he  may  wear  a  violet  cassock  and  hold  a 
ferule  in  his  hand.  The  dignitaries  even 
of  the  chapter  are  bound  to  obey  him 
daring  the  functions,  for  he  is  their 
director,  not  their  servant.  Besides  the 
income  which  may  belong  to  him  as 
canon,  Ac,  he  has  a  rifht  to  the  offerings 
made  by  clergy  and  people  on  Good 
Friday  after  the  adoration  of  the  cross. 
("  Manuale  Decret.  8S.  Rit.  Congr.") 

CMBAMXAMB.  The  adherents  of  a 
pious  German  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  Caesar  of  Spires,  were  so  called. 
Cttsar  waa  one  of  those  who,  when  Elias 
of  Cortona,  the  general  of  the  order  after 
St.  Francis,  attempted  to  introduce  relax- 
ations of  the  rule,  resisted  him ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  f^ias,  having  deceived 
the  Pope,  threw  Caesar  into  prison.  After 
having  been  in  confinement  more  than 
two  years,  the  poor  friar,  finding  one  day 
the  door  of  his  dungeon  open,  went  out 
to  warm  himself  in  the  sun's  rays.  His 
puAer,  a  rough  unfeeling  lay  brother,  com- 
11^  in  and  thinking  that  Caesar  meditated 
escape,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a 
bludgeon  vrith  such  violence  that  he  died 
of  the  efiects  of  the  blow.  This  was  in 
1239.  Under  the  generals  Crescenzio 
and  John  of  Parma,  who  in  various  ways 
incurred  the  disapproval  of  the  stricter 
Fraociscans,  the  party  of  Caesar  lingered 
nn ;  but  after  the  glorious  St.  Bonaventure 
Iweame  general  (1260)  and  the  rule  and 


spirit  of  St.  Francis  were  restored  in  their 
first  purity,  the  name  of  Caesarians  vnis 
soon  forgotten.  (Fleury,  "Hist.  Eccl." 
xxxi.) 

OACMIT8.  The  name  given  to  a 
race  of  Christian  Pariahs  who  first  came 
into  notice  in  the  south  of  Franee 
about  the  tenth  century.  The  term  has 
been  thought  to  be  derived  from  caa^ 
Goth,  dog  of  a  Goth,  as  if  they  were  a 
remnant  of  the  Visigoths  who  occupied 
Aquitaine  till  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Franks ;  but  this  derivation  is  quite  un- 
certain. The  Cagots  were  not  allowed  to 
live  in  towns  or  villages,  but  in  groups  of 
dwellings  set  apart  for  them,  called 
cagoterieg.  Like  the  Swiss  cretins,  they 
were  looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior 
race;  yet  this  inferiority  was  not 
apparent:  in  phymcal  development  and 
intelligence  they  seem  to  have  been  on  a 
par  with  their  neighbours  |  their  skin, 
however,  was  said  to  emit  a  peculiar 
odour,  by  which  they  could  always  be 
recognised.  They  were  required  to  go 
into  church  by  a  separate  door,  to  use  a 
special  bSnitier,  and  to  sit  only  on  benches 
set  apart  for  them.  No  trades  but  those 
of  butcher  and  carpenter  were  open  to 
them.  They  are  said  still  to  be  numerous 
in  the  valleys  of  the  western  Pyrenees. 

OA&ATSJkVA,  OSBZm  Ol*.  One 
of  the  three  great  military  orders  of 
Spain ;  the  other  two  were  the  knights  of 
Santiago  and  those  of  Alcantara.  The 
Templars  in  Spain  had  had  immense 
estates  conferrea  upon  them,  and  corre- 
sponding services  in  the  unremitting  war 
against  the  Moors  were  expected  from  them . 
Calatrava,  a  town  on  the  upper  Gaudiana, 
on  the  borders  of  Andalusia  and  Castile, 
was  a  post  of  great  military  importance 
to  tbe  sovereigns  of  the  latter  country, 
whether  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses. In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  en- 
trusted to  the  guardianship  of  the  Tem- 
plars; but  these,  finding  the  charge 
embarrassing,  abandoned  the  place  after 
eight  years.  Sancho  HI.,  King  of  Castile, 
desired  to  find  a  body  of  knights  who 
would  undertake  its  defence ;  and  his 
wishes  were  soon  fully  met  by  the  energy 
and  ability  of  a  Spanish  Cistercian  monk, 
Velasquez  by  name,  who  with  tbe  con- 
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currence  of  his  order  founded,  in  1158, 
a  chiyalrous  institute,  the  knightfi  of 
which  were  to  live  under  a  strict  rule  and 
devote  themselyes  to  the  protection  and 
extenaon  of  the  Christian  kingdom  to 
which  they  belonged.  A  knight  of  Cala- 
trava  bound  himself  to  perpetual  chastity, 
and  this  obligation  was  only  relaxed  m 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  permission 
was  granted  to  the  knights  to  marry  once. 
He  was  enjoined  to  have  his  sword  ready 
to  his  hand  while  he  slept  and  also  while 
he  prayed.  Silence  was  prescribed  at 
meats  ;  the  fare  was  plain,  meat  not  being 
allowed  more  than  thrice  a  week.  The 
chaplains  of  the  order  were  at  first  allowed 
to  take  the  field  in  expeditions  against 
the  Moors ;  but  this  was  afterward  for- 
bidden. In  1197  Calatrava  was  taken  by 
the  Moslems,  and  the  knights  retired  to 
Salvatierra,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
took  the  name  of  that  city  till  their 
former  home  was  recovered.  The  order 
soon  became  very  rich,  and  the  extensive 
influence  and  patronage  which  its  wealth 
placed  in  the  nands  of  the  grand-mas- 
ters caused  the  office  to  be  eagerly 
sought  by  ambitious  men.  Such  violent 
quarrels  and  animosities  arose  from  this 
cause  (which  was  similarly  operative  in 
the  case  of  the  other  military  orders) 
that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the 
fifteenth  century  wisely  procured  the 
Papal  sanction  to  the  annexation  of 
the  grand-mastership  of  all  three  orders 
to  the  crown  of  Castile.  In  the  general 
suppression  of  the  monastic  orders 
which  the  present  century  has  witnessed 
in  Spain,  the  knights  of  Calatrava  have 
lost  all  their  property,  but  as  a  source 
of  honorary  distinction  the  order  still 
survives.  (H^lyot ;  Prescott's  ''Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.'') 

OA&SWBAB,  BOO&aSXABTZ- 
OA&.  An  arrangement,  founded  on  the 
Julian-Gregorian  determinations  of  the 
civil  year,  marking  the  days  set  apart 
for  particular  reli^ous  celebration. 

The  Diocletian  persecution  made 
havoc  among  Christian  records  and 
writiogs  of  every  kind,  and  for  thb 
reason  but  few  calendars  of  great  anti- 
quitj  have  been  preserved.  One  of  the 
earliest,  dated  about  350,  is  little  more 
than  a  list  of  holy  days;  it  places 
Christmas  Day  on  I)ecember  25,  and 
the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  In  a  calendar  prefixed  to 
the  "  Responsoriale "  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, nor  of  Ash  Wednesday,  but 


in  other  respects  it  closely  resembles  the 
present  Roman  Calendar.  The  various 
scientific  and  historical  questions  in- 
volved in  the  determination  of  Easter 
attracted  the-  earnest  attention  of  the 
Church  from  an  early  period.  The 
Venerable  Beda  wrote  an  elaborate  work 
"De  Computo:**  he  is  also  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  the  real  author  of 
the  essay  on  the  true  calculation  of 
Easter,  given  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
the  Abbot  Oeolfrid  to  Naiton,  King  of 
the  Picts,  which  he  has  inserted  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History." 
A  treatise  "  De  Computo  "  is  also  among 
the  works  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  great 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century.  It  was  orderea  by 
the  Council  of  Orleans  (541)  that  bishops 
should  every  year  announce  the  date  of 
Easter  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany. 

Since  Easter  varies  every  year,  the 
liturgical  arrangements  of  the'  Church, 
which  depend  on  Easter,  must  yary  in 
like  manner;  and  the  calendar,  which 
notifies  those  arrangements,  can  only  be 
good  for  the  year  to  which  it  refers. 
From  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany  to 
Advent  Sunday — that  is,  from  aoout  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber— ^there  is  not  a  single  Sunday  of  which 
the  ritual  observance  is  not  liable  to 
variation  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  varying  date  of  Easter.  The  calendar 
which  announces  the  actual  course  of  the 
liturgy  for  every  day  of  the  year,  may 
be  called  the  liturgical  calendar.  It 
takes  into  account  the  relative  importance 
of  the  celebrations  which  come  into  com- 
petition on  the  same  day,  in  accordance 
with  canon  law  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Sacred  Congre^tion  of  Rites,  and  shows 
which  celebration  is  to  prevail  and  be  had 
in  use.  A  glance  at  this  calendar  will 
show  that  many  saints  are  tranrferred  in 
it,  as  to  the  celebration  of  their  festivals, 
and  that  Masses  in  their  honour  cannot  be 
said  on  their  own  proper  days;  but  a 
little  further  search  will  generally  show 
that  the  festival  has  only  been  transferred 
a  few  days  later — ^that  is,  to  the  first 
vacant  day.  Owing  to  the  diflerent 
dignity  of  feasts  (see  Double,  Sbmi- 
DouBLE,  Feasts)  their  p>rioiiiyy  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  transferred, 
are  often  difficult  matters  to  decide.  In 
general  outline  this  liturgical  calendar 
IS  the  same  for  the  whole  (church;  the 
feasts  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Blessed 
Mother  are  observed  by  all  Catholics  on 
the  same  days    so  also  are  the  principal 
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feasts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  some  of  the 
more  eminent  martyrs  and  saints.  But 
special  circumstances,  ariein^  out  of  the 
history  of  each  Christian  nation,  affect  its 
liturgical  calendar  to  a  certain  extent; 
St.  Patrick's  day,  which  is  a  holiday  of 
obligation  in  Ireland,  is  not  so  in  England ; 
and  the  octare  assigned  to  the  feast  of  St. 
Edward,  king  and  confessor,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Westminster,  is  not  ohservea  in 
Ireland.  Many  other  modifications  more 
or  less  important  might  be  mentioned,  in 
▼irtue  of  which  not  only  each  Christian 
mtion,  but  every  religious  order,  every 
ecclesiastical  province,  every  diocese — one 
might  almost  say  every  city,  at  least  in  a 
Catholic  land,  for  the  '*  fete  patronale  ^  of 
Cambray  is  not  that  of  Douay,  and  each 
causes  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  general 
ordo  in  its  own  £Btvour — may  be  said  to 
have  a  liturgical  calendar  of  its  own. 

In  the  common  ecclesiastical  calendar 
prefixed  to  Catholic  directories,  the  "Pro- 
prium  de  Tempore  "  (that  is,  the  arrange- 
ment of  feasts  and  offices,  most  of  which 
depend  on  Easter,  from  Advent  to  Pente- 
cost), is  given  in  the  liturgical  directory, 
but  the  feasts  of  saints  are  assigned  to 
their  fixed  days. 

StiU  more  general  is  that  description 
of  ecclesiastical  calendar  in  which  the 
"  Proprinm  de  Tempore  "  is  omitted,  and 
only  the  fixed  festivals  retained.  This,  if 
we  exclude  from  it  the  festivals  of  our 
Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  little 
more  than  a  calendar  of  saints*  days,. and 
would  tend  to  pass  into  a  Martyrology. 
The  "  Acta  Sanctorum"  of  theBolkndists 
may  be  regarded  as  a  colossal  calendar  of 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  succes- 
sive occurrence  of  their  festivals  in  the 
civil  year,  and  enriched  with  biographies 
and  collateral  information.  A  Ureek 
Menolofiry  is  something  between  a  calendar 
and  a  Martyrology. 

CA&BMSAS,  7VXAaV-a»BOO- 
XZAVt  TBB.  Julius  (viesar,  in  the 
year  708  of  the  city,  caused  the  civil 
calendar,  which  had  fallen  into  confu- 
sion, to  be  reformed  by  dividing  the  year 
into  twelve  months,  each  with  the  same 
number  of  days  as  at  present,  and  pro- 
viding that  an  additional  day  should  be 
given  to  Febnmry  in  every  fourth  year, 
in  order  that  the  natural  year,  which 
was  believed  to  be  866  days  6  minutes 
in  length,  might  keep  even  pace  with 
the  legal  year.  But  as  the  real  excess 
of  the  time  taken  in  the  solar  revolution 
over  365  days  does  not  amount  to  six 
houTB,  but  only  to  five  hours  and  forty- 
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I  nine  minutes  (nearly)^  it  was  an  inevit- 
j  able  consequence  of  the  disr^ard  of 
this  &ct  Uiat  the  addition  of  nearly 
forty-four  minutes  too  much  every  leap- 
year  should  again  in  course  of  time 
make  the  natural  and  civil  years  dis- 
agree. The  accumulated  error  caused 
the  difference  of  a  day  in  about  134 
years;  thus  the  vernal  eqidnox,  which 
m  the  year  of  the  Coimcil  of  Nicsea 
(325)  ^U,  as  it  ought  to  fall,  on 
March  21,  in  1582  occurred  ten  davs 
earlier.  But  since  Easter  ought  to  be 
kept  on  the  Sunday  after  the  first  full- 
moon  following  tfie  vernal  equinox,  it 
is  obvious  that,  with  so  serious  a  differ- 
ence between  the  real  equinox  and  the 
equinox  of  the  Calendar,  Easter  might 
easily  be  kept  a  month  too  late;  the 
Paschal  fuU-moon  might  have  occurred 
on  some  day  between  March  11  (the  date 
of  the  real  equinox)  and  March  21,  but 
be  disregarded  in  favour  of  the  next 
fuU-moon,  which  fell  after  the  equinox 
of  the  calendar.  Gregory  XIII.,  con- 
sulting with  men  of  science,  effectually 
remedied  the  evil,  and  provided  against 
its  recurrence.  He  ordered  that  the 
days  between  October  4  and  October  16 
in  the  current  year  (1682)  should  be 
suppressed,  and  that,  begmning  with 
1700,  three  out  of  every  four  centesimal 
leap-years— 1700,  1800,  1900,  but  not 
2000-— should  be  omitted,  so  that  those 
years  should  have  only  365,  not  366 
days.  This  change,  having  originated 
at  Rome,  was  long  resisted  in  Protestant 
countries.  In  England  it  was  only 
adopted  in  1751,  by  which  time  the 
accumulated  error  amounted  to  eleven 
days ;  these  days  were  suppressed  between 
September  2  and  14,  1752.  In  Russia 
the  Julian  Calendar  is  still  adhered  to, 
with  the  result  that  their  computation 
of  time  is  now  twdve  days  in  arrear  of 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

OA&ZZTXVB8.  [See  HussiTEs.] 
OA&VARZAV8.  On  the  steep  com- 
manding hill  known  as  Mont  Val^rien, 
looking  down  upon  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  famous  in  connection  with  many  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  siege  of  Paris 
some  years  ago,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Auch  established,  about  1636,  an  institute 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ('alvary. 
Tlie  name  of  the  priest  was  Hubert  ( 'har- 
pentier,  and  the  ODJect  of  the  association 
of  priests  which  he  founded  was  to  honour 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  labour 
for  the  promotion  of  Catholicism  in  B^am, 
where  the  Protestants  were  then  working 
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with  considerable  success.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  this  institute  of  Oalyarians  dis- 
appeared during  the  Revolution. 

A  congregation  of  Oalyarian  nuns, 
founded  at  Poitiers  in  1617  by  the  P6re 
Joseph,  a  Capuchin  and  intimate  friend 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  aided  by  the  high- 
born Antoinette  d'Orl^ans,  stUl  flourishes 
in  France. 

There  is  also  a  congregation  of  Cal- 
varian  sisters,  establbhed  by  Virginia 
Braccelli  at  Q^noa  in  1619  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  and  educating  destitute  and 
homeless  girls,  which  has  received  many 
favours  from  successive  Popes. 

OA&VZW  AVB  OA&VZVISM. 
Calvin  was  bom  in  1509  at  Noyon  in 
Picardy.  His  father  (Chauvin),  who  was 
an  episcopal  fiscal-procurator,  secured  a 
good  education  for  his  son  in  the  noble 
family  of  Montmor.  Young  Calvin  was 
provided  with  a  benefice,  though  he  never 
received  more  than  the  tonsure,  and  went 
to  study  theology  at  Paris.  There,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  Olivetan  and  Farel 
won  him  over  to  the  heresy  of  the  Re- 
formers; he  gave  up  all  idea  of  the 
priesthood,  and  went  to  study  law  at 
JSourges.  The  change  which  had  begun 
at  Paris  was  made  complete.  The  Luthe- 
ran Wolmar  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
the  law  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  theology.  Later,  when  it  was  no 
longer  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  France, 
he  fled  to  Basle,  went  afterwards  to  Fer- 
rara,  and  finally  settled  at  Geneva  in  1536, 
as  professor  of  theology  and  preacher. 
However,  in  1538,  he  was  driven  from 
the  town,  and  remained  for  three  years 
at  Strasburg,  where  he  married  and 
formed  intimate  connexions  with  the  Ger- 
man Reformers.  In  1541  he  was  recalled 
to  Geneva,  and  here  he  organised  his 
Consistory,  through  which  till  his  death, 
in  1564,  ne  exercised  an  absolute  power 
in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters. 
Calvin  brooked  no  contradiction.  Cas- 
tellio  had  to  leave  Geneva  for  attacking 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  tbe 
Spaniard  Michaw  Servetus  (Sarvede), 
wno  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
was  burnt  alive,  an  mUo-^-fh  which 
was  approved  bv  Melanchthon  and  Bucer. 

As  to  Calvm*s  extraordinary  talents, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Both  in  Latin 
and  French,  his  writings  are  a  model  of 
clear,  concise  nervous  languajje ;  he  had 
great  stores  of  varied  learmng  at  his 
command ;  his  commentaries  on  Scripture 
still  hold  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  Protestant  scholars,  and  his  subtlety 
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and  power  of  reasoning  fitted  him  to 
become  the  great  theologian  of  the  Re- 
formed sects.  With  a  vast  section  of 
Protestants  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
England,  Scotland,  &c.,  his  Institutes  (/n- 
gtitutio  BeligionU  Christiana!)  possessed 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  were 
esteemed  as  the  greatest  work  which  had 
appeared  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  this  book  which  contains  the 
methodical  exposition  of  his  doctrinal 
system.  It  aflords  abundant  proof,  not 
only  of  Calvin's  exalted  talents,  but  also 
of  the  gulf  which  separated  him  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Church.  Its  peculiar 
doctrines  have  long  since  lost  their  hold 
on  Protestants  of  the  better  sort,  and  his 
system  outrages  the  principles  of  natural 
as  well  as  of  revealed  religion.  It  ia  im- 
portant, however,  to  remember  what  the 
system  was  which  so  many  found  purer 
and  more  attractive  than  that  of  the 
Church. 

According  to  Calvin,  Qod  ordains  some 
to  everlastii^  life,  others  to  everlasting 
punishment.    God  does  not  choose  the 
elect  for  any  good  he  sees  in  them,  or 
which  he  sees  they  will  do ;  nor  does  he 
select  some  for  eternal  reprobation  be- 
cause of  their  evil  deeds  foreseen  by  him. 
Indeed,  as  the  whole  nature  of  fallen 
man,  in  Calvin's  view,  is  "utterly  de- 
void of  goodness ;  is  a  seed-bed  of  sin,** 
which  "cannot  but  be  odious  and  abo- 
minable to  God;"  as  man  has  no  free- 
will, and  as  God*s  grace  is  absolutely 
irresistible ;  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  merits  foreseen,  on  account  of 
which  God  chooses  the  elect,  or  of  de^ 
merits,  because  of  which  the  reprobate 
are  rejected.    Calvin's  words  are  explicit 
on  this  point.  "  If,"  he  writes,  "  we  cannot 
assign  any  reason  for  his  [God's]  bestow- 
ing mercy  on  his  people,  but  just  that 
it  pleases  him,  neither  can  he  have  any 
reason  for  reprobating  others  but  his  will."  * 
Here  of  course  Calvinist    heresy  is    in 
sharp  antagonism  to  Catholic  doctrine, 
according  to  which  God  by  his  eternal 
decree  condemns  none,   except  for  their 
sins  foreseen  by  Him  and  of  course  freely 
committed. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  the  elect 
actually  enter  into  a  state  of  salvation 
Calvin  was  at  one  with  the  re^t  of  the 
Reformers.  He  taught  that  justification 
is  effected  by  &ith  and  by  faith  alone. 
Calvin's  doctrine  on  the  sacraments — of 
which  he  only  recoffnised  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist — stands  midway  between 
»  IniHt  lib.  iil.  22. 
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that  of  Luther  and  Zwimli.  He  oon- 
aidered  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  (which 
made  the  sacraments  mere  si^  of 
Christian  profession,  tokens  by  which  a 
man  is  known  as  such  among  his  feUow- 
Christians)  to  be  erroneous  and  eTen 
profane.  He  speaks  of  the  sacraments  as 
mystical  signs  instituted  by  God,  who 
through  them,  not  only  reminds  men  of 
past  benefits,  but  also  renews  these  bene- 
fits, seals  his  promises,  strengthens  and 
increases  the  faith  of  the  recipient  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  to 
CUvin  the  sacraments  were  not  bare 
signs,  but  real  channels  of  grace.  But  it 
was  to  the  elect  only  that  they  conveyed 
this  grace.  To  others  they  were  Mre 
and  inoperatiye  symbols.^ 

The  Calvinistic  worship  was  much 
more  bare  and  simple  than  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Calvinistic 
sect*  was  rigidly  Presbyterian.  But  Cal- 
vin had  higher  notions  of  Church  free- 
dom and  independence  than  Luther.  He 
maintained  that  the  Church  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  State,  and  the  govern- 
ment which  he  established  at  Geneva  was 
theocratic  in  its  character.  The  influence, 
however,  of  Calvin's  doctrine  was  not 
confined  to  sects  with  Presbyterian  con- 
stitution. His  InsUtutio  represented  the 
dominant  theology  in  the  Anglican  Church 
down  to  the  time  of  Laud. 

CAMA&BO&Z.  The  austere  order 
of  Camaldoli  was  founded  by  St  Romuald 
in  1012  on  a  small  plain  among  the  Ai>en- 
nines  bearing  that  name,  aoout  thirty 
miles  east  of  Florence.  He  had  previously 
been  abbot  of  several  Benedictine  monas- 
teriee,  the  monks  of  which,  unable  to  bear 
the  rigorous  penitential  life  which  he 
wished  them  to  practise,  had  all  after  a 
time  expelled  him.  The  foundation  of 
1012  has  always  been  known  as  the 
Hermitage  of  Camaldoli.  Romuald  built 
separate  cells  for  his  disciples,  most  of 
whom  had  to  repair  to  the  chapel  at  the 
canonical  hours,  but  there  was  a  class 
among  them  called  recluses  who  were 
exempted  from  this  obligation.  He  gave 
a  white  habit  to  his  hermits,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fast  during  two  Lents  in  the 
year,  and  to  abstain  pemtually  from 
meat ;  moreover,  during  the  rest  of  ih^ 
year  they  had  to  fast  on  bread  and  water 
on  three  days  in  the  week.  After  some 
time  a  monastery  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  at  a  place  called  Fonte- 
buono,  and  peopled  by  monks  under  a 
prior;  these,  however,  wore  the  same 
>  Mdhler,  SymboHk,  bk.  i.  ch.  4. 
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habit  as  the  hermits,  and  were  bound  to 
the  same  rule  of  life.  Alban  Butler,  who 
seems  to  have  visited  Camaldoli  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  thus 
writes  of  it.*  "  The  hermitage  is  two 
short  miles  distant  from  the  monastery 
[Fontebuonol.  It  is  a  mountain  quite 
overshaded  by  a  dark  wood  of  fir-trees. 
In  it  are  seven  clear  springs  of  water. 
The  very  sight  of  this  solitude  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  helps  to  fill  the  mind 
with  compunction,  and  a  love  of  heavenly 
contemplation.  On  entering  it  we  meet 
with  a  chapel  of  St.  Antony  for  travellers 
to  pray  in  before  they  advance  any  fur- 
ther. Next  are  the  cells  and  lodgings  for 
the  porters.  Somewhat  further  is  the 
church,  which  is  large,  well  built,  and 
richly  adorned.  Over  the  door  is  a  clock 
which  strikes  so  loud  that  it  may  be 
heard  all  over  the  desert.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  church  is  the  cell  in  which 
St.  Romuald  lived,  when  he  first  estab- 
lished these  hermits.  .  .  .  The  whole 
hermitage  is  now  enclosed  with  a  wall ; 
none  are  allowed  to  go  out  of  it ;  but  they 
may  walk  in  the  woods  and  alleys  within 
the  inclosure  at  discretion.  Everything 
is  sent  them  from  the  monastery  in  the 
valley ;  their  food  is  every  day  Drought 
to  each  cell,  and  all  are  supplied  with 
wood  and  necessaries,  that  they  may  have 
no  dissipation  or  hindrance  in  their  con- 
templation. ...  No  rain  or  snow  stops 
anyone  from  meeting  in  the  church  to 
assist  at  the  divine  ofiice.  They  are 
obliged  to  strict  silence  in  all  public 
common  places,  and  everywhere  during 
their  Lents,  also  on  Sundays,  holy  days, 
Fridays,  and  other  da^s  of  abstinence, 
and  alwajs  from  comphne  till  prime  the 
next  day." 

The  order  became  very  wealthy,  and 
many  of  its  hermitages  were  after  a  time 
changed  into  monasteries.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  general  of  the  order,  who  was 
also  ex-officio  prior  of  Camaldoli,  should 
be  taken  from  among  the  hermits  and  the 
monks.  Rudolph,  the  fourth  general, 
drew  up  in  1102,  the  first  written  consti- 
tutions of  the  order,  in  which  he  slightly 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  original  rule. 
In  process  of  time  the  order  was  separated 
into  five  nrovinces  or  congregations :  that 
of  Camaldoli,  or  the  Holy  Hermitage ;  that 
of  St.  Michael  at  Murano,  near  Venice ; 
that  of  the  hermits  of  Monte  Corona  near 
Peru^,  a  reformation  founded  by  Pbul 
CKustiniani  early  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
that  of  Turin ;  and  that  of  Frauce. 
^  XrtMf  o/lA<  BaoiU^  F«b.  7. 
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The  Camaldolese,  if  the  Tandalism  of 
the  present  Goyernment  of  Italy  has  not 
yet  aestroyed  their  monasteries,  haye  still 
a  famous  house  near  Rome,  besides  seyeral 
in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  belonged  to  this  order.  (H^lyot.) 
OAinuuL.  [See  Curia  Romana.] 
OAMOBIAZ.    [See  Changel.] 

OAVBXiaMAS.  [See  PUBIPICA- 
TION.] 

OAVBUU  and  XiiaBTS.  St.  Luke, 
in  Acts  XX.  7,  mentions  the  "great 
number  of  lamps "  which  burnt  in  "  ^e 
upper  chamber,''  while  St.  Paul  "  conti- 
nued his  speech  until  midnight."  The 
fact  that  Ohiistian  assemblies  during  the 
times  of  persecution  were  held  before 
dawn  made  a  similar  employment  of 
lights  necessary,  but  we  may  well  belieye 
that  the  Christians,  &miliar  as  they  were 
with  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  candle- 
stick in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  also 
attached  a  symbolical  significance  to 
the  lights  which  they  burned  during  the 
holy  mysteries.  This  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  the 
fourth  century  still  continued  the  reli- 
gious use  of  lights  when  they  were  no 
longer  needed  to  dispel  the  darkness. 
"  Throughout  the  churches  of  the  East," 
says  Jerome,  writing  against  Vigilantius, 
"  lights  are  kindled  when  the  gospel  is  to 
be  read,  although  the  sun  is  shming :  not, 
indeed,  to  driye  away  the  darkness,  but  as  a 
sign  of  spiritual  joy.''  So  Paulinus  of 
Nola  speaks  of  "altars  crowned  with  a 
forest  of  lights,**  and  similar  language 
might  be  quoted  from  Prudentius.  The 
use  of  lights  at  Mass  is  mentioned  in  all 
the  Oriental  liturgies. 

With  regard  to  the  West,  a  yery 
ancient  African  canon  makes  mention  of 
the  candle  handed  to  the  acolyte  at  his 
ordination; »  while  the  mediseyal  author  of 
the  '*  Micrologus  "says :  '<  According  to  the 
Roman  order  we  never  celebrate  Mass 
without  lights  ....  using  them  as  a  type 
of  that  light  ....  without  which  even 
in  mid-day  we  grope  as  in  the  night."  Nor 
was  the  use  of  lights  confined  to  Mass. 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  of  the 
lights  borne  by  the  neophytes  at  baptism, 
"  emblems,"  he  says,  "  of  those  lamps  of 
faith  with  which  radiant  souls  shall  hasten 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom ; "  and  our 
custom  of  carrying  lights  at  funerals  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  feurth  century. 

The  present  custom  of  the  Church  re- 
quires that  candles  should  be  lighted  on 
the  altar  from  the  begmning  to  the  end 
*  Hefele,  ConcU,  ii  70. 
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of  Mass,  nor  can  lighted  candles  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  any  consideration.  A 
parish  priest,  for  instance,  must  not  say 
Mass  for  his  flock,  even  on  a  Sunday,  un- 
less candles  can  be  procured.  The  can- 
dles must  be  of  pure  wax  and  of  white 
colour,  except  in  Masses  for  the  dead, 
when  the  S.  Cong.  Rit.  prescribes  candles 
"  de  communi  cera  " — i.e.  of  yellow  wax. 
Two,  and  not  more  than  two,  may  be  lighted 
at  a  priest's  low  Mass,  imless  the  Mass  be 
said  for  the  parish,  or  for  a  convent,  or  on 
one  of  the  greater  solemnities,  when  four 
candles  may  be  used.^  Six  candles  are 
lighted  at  High  Mass,  seven  at  the  Mass 
of  a  Bishop.  Twelve  candles  at  least 
should  be  lighted  at  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  or  six  if  Benediction 
is  given  with  the  pyx.'  Candles  must  also 
be  lighted  when  Communion  is  given^ 
whether  in  the  church  or  in  private 
houses ;  and  one  lighted  candle  is  required 
in  the  administration  of  Extreme  Unction. 
(See  Rock  "  Hierurgia,"  On  the  Use  of 
LighU.) 

OAVOV  (member  of  a  chapter).  The 
clergy  of  every  lai^  church  m  ancient 
times  were  termed  canonici,  as  bein^ 
entered  on  the  list  (for  this  is  one  of  the 
meanings  of  kov^v)  of  ecclesiastics  serv- 
ing the  church.  A  more  definite  meaning^ 
was  attached  to  the  word  in  consequence 
of  the  labours  of  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  in  the  eighth  century,  to  revive  a 
stricter  discipline  among  his  clergy,  and 
give  scope  for  the  exhibition  among  them 
of  shining  examples  of  virtuous  living*. 
He  formed  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  into 
a  community,  bound  by  a  rule  (icavmv  in 
the  common  sense),  imder  which  they 
lived  in  common,  on  the  proceeds  of  an 
undivided  property,  and  recited  the  divine 
office  in  choir  with  the  same  regularity  as 
monks.  Many  other  cathedrals  and  large 
churches,  thence  named  collegiate,  orga- 
nised themselves  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  the  obligation  of  living  in 
common  was  abandoned,  and  the  common 
property  was  divided  into  portions  or 
pretends  [Pbrbend],  one  for  each  canon  ; 
yet  still  the  clergy  of  each  cathedral 
formed  a  united  body  [see  Chaptbb]  which 
the  Council  of  Trent  c^  an  '*  ecclesias- 
tical senate," '  declaring  that  those  who 
were  called  to  fill  places  in  it  ought — inas- 
much as  cathedral  dignities  were  origin- 
ally instituted  in  order  to  preserve  and 

1  **  Plus  quam  duo,"  according  to  a  decree 
of  the  S.  Ck>ng. ;  Manwale,  n.  877. 

'  See  the  note  in  Manuale  Decret.  to  n.  2755. 
3  Sess.  xjdv.  De  Keform.  c.  12. 
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increase  discipline,  supply  society  -with 
ezAmplee  of  pious  life,  and  assist  the 
bishops — to  be  chosen  with  extreme  care 
and  circumspection.  In  some  cathedrals 
the  community  life  instituted  by  Chrode- 
p^  was  retained,  and  other  separate 
institutions  similarly  ordered  arose ;  with 
reference  to  these  see  the  articles  Aus- 

nH    CA1709B,     RseiTLAB    CAlfONB.       The 

secular  canons,  with  whom  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned,  having  the  administration 
of  large  properties,  and  holding  in  cathe- 
dralfl,  relatively  to  bishopsi  a  position 
which  might  be  one  of  willing  subordina- 
tion,  yet  might  easily  become  one  of  an- 
tagonism, form  the  subject  of  numerous 
chapters  of  the  canon  law.  A  canonry  is 
defined  as  a  spiritual  right — arising  out  of 
election  or  reception  into  the  chapter — 
first,  to  a  stall  in  choir  and  a  voice  in 
chapter  ;  next,  to  a  prebend  or  competent 
portion  of  the  chapter  revenues,  on  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  Till  the 
acquisition  of  a  prebend,  the  holder  of  a 
canonry  is  a  minor  canon  (canoniciu 
mmor) ;  after  it,  a  major  or  ftdl  canon. 
The  Council  of  Trent  {loc.  cit.)  ordered 
that  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  a 
canonry  with  cure  of  souls  attached,  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  When  there  is 
DO  cure  of  souls,  a  person  may  receive  a 
canonry  in  a  collegiate  church  at  as  low 
an  age  as  fourteen ;  in  a  cathedral  where 
the  prebends  are  distributed  among  canons 
with  different  orders,  the  recipient  of  a 
subdiaconal  canonry  must  be  twenty-one ; 
of  a  diaconal,  twenty-two ;  of  a  sacer- 
dotal, twenty-four  years  of  age.  In 
a  cathedral  where  the  canonries  are 
not  distributed,  he  must  be  at  least 
twenty-two.  The  Council  ordered  that 
all  cathedral  canons  should  possess  a 
grade  of  orders  not  lower  than  the 
sttbdiaconate,  and  recommended  that  at 
least  half  of  them  should  be  in  priest's 
orders ;  it  also  obliged  them  to  reside  not 
less  than  nine  months  in  the  year.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  it  says : — "  Let  all 
be  bound  to  attend  the  divine  offices  in  per- 
son and  not  by  substitutes,  and  to  assist 
and  serve  the  bishop  when  celebrating 
Mass,  or  pontificating  in  any  other  man- 
ner, and  to  praise  the  name  of  God  reve- 
rently, distinctly,  and  devoutly  in  hymns 
and  canticles  in  the  choir  appointed  for 
psalmody." 

CAMOV  JLM.'W.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  determinations  of  the  Church 
received  the  name  of  Canom,  ih&i  is,  rules 
directory  in  matters  of  faith  and  conduct. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Apostolic  Canossi 
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the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  or  of 
Chalcedon,  &c.  A  tendency  afterwards 
appeared  to  restrict  the  term  Canon  to 
matters  of  discipline,  and  to  give  the  name 
of  dogma  to  decisions  bearing  on  faith. 
But  the  Council  of  Trent  confirmed  the 
ancient  use  of  the  word,  calling  its  deter- 
minations "  canons,''  whether  tnev  bore  on 
pointo  of  belief  or  were  directea  to  the 
reformation  of  discipline. 

Canon  Law  is  the  assemblage  of  rules 
or  laws  relating  to  fidth,  morals,  and 
discipline,  prescribed  or  propounded  to 
Christians  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  words  ''or  laws"  are  added  to  the 
definition,  lest  it  be  thought  that  these 
rules  are  only  matters  of  publication  and 
persuasion,  and  not  binding  laws,  liable 
to  be  enforced  by  penalties.  The  defini- 
tion shows  that  the  oinect  of  canon  law 
is  ''  faith,  morals,  ana  discipline ; "  and 
nothing  but  these  is  ite  object.  ''To 
Christians" — that  is,  baptised  persons 
are  the  guJbject  of  canon  law ;  and  that 
without  reference  to  the  question  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  obedient  to  the  Church 
and  within  her  pale.  For  theologians 
teach  that  the  awracter  imprinted  by 
baptism  on  the  soul  is  inefiaceable  ;  and 
in  virtue  of  this  character  the  baptised  are 
Christ's  soldiers,  and  subject  of  ri^ht  to 
those  whom  he  appointed  to  rule  m  his 
fold.  The  unbaptised  (Turks,Pagans,  &c.), 
speaking  generally^  are  not  ^e  subjecte  of 
canon  law.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Church  has  no  righte  and  no 
duties  in  regard  to  such  persons ;  by  the 
commission  of  Christ  she  has  the  right  of 
visiting,  teaching,  and  then  baptising 
them  ("euntes  docete  omnes  gentes, 
baptizando,"  Ac).  "  Propounded  " — for 
some  of  these  rules  belong  to  the  natural 
or  to  the  divine  law,  and  as  such  are  not 
originallv  imposed  by  the  Church,  but 
proposed  ana  explained  by  her.  "By 
ecclesiastical  autnority  "—hence  canon 
law  is  distinguished  from  systems  of  law 
imposed  by  the  civil  authority  of  States, 
as  being  prescribed  by  the  power  with 
which  Jesus  Christ  endowed  the  Church 
which  He  founded  ("  qui  vos  audit,  me 
audit ;  pasce  oves  meas,   &c.). 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
sketeh  of  the  history  of  canon  law,  to 
notice  ite  parte,  ascertain  ite  sources,  and 
describe  ite  principal  collections,  a  pre- 
liminary objection,  striking  at  the  root  of 
ite  authority,  and  almost  at  ite  existence, 
must  be  examined.  It  is,  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  civil  power  in  any  coimtry  is 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  deter* 
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mmations  of  the  canon  law  in  that 
country.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
'^placitum  regium/  or  ''royal  assent;'' 
it  unices,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  government,  that  State  authorisation 
is  necessary  before  it  can  become  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  On  this  Cardinal  Soglia 
writes  as  follows : — "  If  we  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  'placitimi/  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  terriole  and  prolonged 
schism  which  lasted  from  the  election  of 
Urban  YI.  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 
For  Urban,  lest  the  schism  should  give 
occasion  to  an  improper  use  of  Papal 
authority,  granted  to  certain  prelates  that 
there  should  be  no  execution  of  any 
apostolic  letters  in  their  cities  and  dio- 
ceses, unless  such  letters  were  first  shown 
to  and  approved  by  those  prelates,  or 
their  officials.  The  rulers  of  European 
States  also  began  carefully  to  examine  aU 
bulls  and  constitutions,  in  order  that  their 
subjects  might  not  be  deceived  by  peeudo- 

5onti£b.  But  these  measures,  it  is  evi- 
ent,  were  of  a  precautionary  and  tem- 
porary character.  However,  when  the 
cause  ceased,  the  effect  did  not  also  cease ; 
on  the  extinction  of  the  schism,  the 
Placitum  did  not  disappear,  but  was  re- 
tained by  the  civil  power  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  gradually  extended.  At  first, 
says  Oliva,  the  Placitum  was  applied  to 
Papal  rescripts  of  grace  and  justice  given 
to  individuals;  iSterwards  it  was  ex- 
tended to  decrees  of  discipline,  and  in  the 
end  even  to  dogmatic  bulls.'*  The 
Cardinal  explains  in  what  sense  the  cele- 
brated canonist  Van  Espen,  who  was 
prone  unduly  to  ma^ifv  the  civil  power, 
understood  the  application  of  the  Placi- 
tum to  dogmatic  rescripts,  and  proceeds  : 
—"It  is  evident  that  this  theory"  (of 
possible  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the 
State  if  PapsJ  bulls  were  published  with- 
out restraint)  ''  arose  out  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  statesmen  and  politicians,  who, 
as  Zallwein  says,  out  of  a  wish  to  flatter 
and  please  the  princes  whom  they  serve, 
and  to  enlaii^  their  own  and  their 
masters*  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  out  of  the 
hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  bv 
which  they  are  often  animated,  mvent  all 
kinds  of  dangers,  harms,  and  losses,  by 
which  they  pretend  the  public  welfare  is 
threatened,  and  artfully  oring  these  views 
under  the  notice  of  their  masters.  .  .  . 
'If,*  proceeds  the  same  Zallwein,  'the 
ecclesiastical  sovereigns  whom  Christ  hath 
set  to  rule  over  the  Church  of  God,  were 
to  urge  their  "  placitum  **  also,  whenever 
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political  edicts  are  issued,  which,  as  often 
nappens,  are  prejudicial  to  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  hostile  to  ecclesiastical 
liberties,  opposed  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pontiff  and  bishops,  and  aggressive 
against  the  very  holy  of  holies,  what 
would  the  civil  rulers  say  ?  *  Following 
up  the  argument,  Govart  says,  'If  a 
prince  could  not  be  said  to  have  f  uU  power 
and  jurisdiction  in  temporals,  were  his 
edicts  to  depend  on  the  "  placitum  *'  of 
the  Pope  and  bishops,  ana  could  their 
publication  be  hindered  by  others;  so 
neither  would  the  Pope  have  full  power 
in  spirituals,  if  his  constitutions  depended 
on  the  "  placitum  **  of  princes,  and  could 
be  suppressed  by  them.  Wherefore  if,  in 
the  former  case,  whoever  should  maintain 
the  affirmative  might  justly  be  said  to 
impugn  the  authority  of  the  prince,  so 
ana  a  fortiori  in  the  second  case  must 
the  supporter  of  such  an  opinion  be  said 
to  unaermine  with  sinister  intention  the 
Papal  authority,  or  rather  to  destroy  it  al- 
together.' The  sum  of  the  argument  is, 
that  *  by  the  "  placitum  regium  "  the 
liberty  of  the  ecclesiastical '  magisterium ' 
and  government  divinely  entrusted  to  the 
Church  is  seriously  impaired,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  divinely  appointed  pri- 
macy destroyed,  and  the  mutual  inter- 
course between  the  head  and  the  members 
intercepted.  Therefore,  if  the  Church,  to 
guard  against  still  greater  evils,  endures 
and  puts  up  with  the  "placitum,"  she 
never  consents  to  or  approves  of  it.' " 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest 
of  the  laity,  and  the  Christian  people 
generally,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lovers  of 
true  liberty  must  disapprove  of  the  "  placi- 
tum.'* It  is  impossible  that  the  Church, 
or  the  Roman  Pontiff  ss  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  Church,  should  issue  any  decree  or 
have  any  interest  inimical  to  me  welfare 
of  the  general  Christian  population  in 
any  State.  Any  obstacles,  therefore, 
which  governments  may  interpose  to  the 
free  publication  and  execution  of  ecclesi- 
astical rescripts  cannot  arise  from  solici- 
tude for  the  public  welfare.  Whence, 
then,  do  they  arise,  or  have  they  arisen  ? 
Evidently  from  the  arbitrary  temper  of 
kin^,  the  iealousies  of  nobles,  toA  the 
desire  of  bureaucrats  to  extend  their 
power.  These  two  latter  classes,  at  least 
all  but  the  noblest  individuals  among  them, 
are  usually  predisposed  to  hamper  the 
action  of  the  Churcn  and  the  cler^,  lest 
their  own  soci^  influence  should  be 
diminished  relatiyely  to  that  of  the  lattw . 
This  is  no  interest  which  deserves  to  en- 
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gage  popular  sympathies,  but  rather  the 
oontnurj. 

Hutorieal, — Jurisdiction  is  implied 
in  the  terms  of  the  commission  of  Bind- 
ing and  loosing  which  Christ  gave  to 
the  Apostles,  and  especially  to  Peter. 
While  Christians  were  few  and  apostles 
and  others  who  had  ''seen  the  Liord'* 
were  still  aliye,  the  apostolic  authority 
could  be  exercised  with  little  help  from 
written  documents  or  rigid  rules.  As 
these  early  conditions  passed  away,  the 
necessity  of  a  system  of  law,  in  order  to 
ensure  uniformly,  equity,  and  perspicuity 
in  the  exercise  of  Uie  Church's  jurisdiction, 
could  not  but  become  increasmgly  mani- 
fest. After  the  Apostles  hsid  passed 
away,, haying  devolved  upon  the  bishops 
all  of  their  authority  which  was  not 
limited  to  them  in  their  apostolic  charac- 
ter, each  bishop  became  a  centre  of  juris- 
diction.  In  deciding  anj  cases  that  might 
be  brought  before  him,  he  had  three 
things  to  guide  him — Scripture,  tradition, 
and  the  ''holy  canons,** — tnat  is,  the  disci- 
plinary rules  which  Church  synods,  be- 
ginning with  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
had  established.  Many  of  these  primitive 
canons  are  still  preserved  for  us  in  the 
collection  known  as  the  Apostolical 
Canons  [see  that  article],  although,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are  of  no  authority. 
Till  Christianity  conquered  the  imperial 
throne,  questions  of  jurisdiction  ana  law 
did  not  come  into  prominence ;  after 
Constantine  the  case  was  very  different. 
The  Council  of  Nice,  bemdes  its  dogmatic 
utterances,  framed  a  quanti^  of  canons 
for  the  regulation  of  Church  discipline, 
which,  along  with  those  of  Sardica,  were 
soon  translated  into  Latin,  and  widely 
drcolated  in  the  West  An  important 
step  towards  codification  and  uniformity 
of  procedure  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
fiftn  or  early  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
IHonysius  lixiguus,  under  the  mrection 
of  Popes  Anastasius  and  Symmachus, 
made  a  large  compilation  of  canons  for 
the  use  of  the  Latin  Church.  Li  this  he 
included  fifty  of  the  Apostolic  canons, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  considering 
the  rest  to  be  of  doubtful  authority ;  the 
canons  of  Chalcedon,  with  those  of  which 
that  council  had  made  use ;  the  canons  of 
Saidica,  and  a  lar^  number  promulgated 
by  African  councils ;  lastly,  the  decretal 
letters  of  the  Popes  from  Siricius  to  Anas- 
tasius n.  The  next  collection  is  that 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Isidore 
of  Seville,  early  in  the  seventh  century. 
About  A  J>.  860,  a  collection  of  canons  and 
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decretals  appeared,  seemingly  at  Mayence, 
which  were  ostensibly  the  compilation  of 
Isidore  of  Seville.  In  an  age  of  great  ignor- 
ance, when  criticism  was  neither  in  favour 
nor  provided  with  means,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  this  collection,  which  invested  with 
the  spurious  authority  of  recorded  de- 
cisions a  system  of  things  existing  tra- 
ditionally, mdeed,  but  liaole  to  constant 
opposition,  passed  speedily  into  general 
recognition  and  acceptance.  Six  centuries 
passed  before  it  was  discovered  that  these 
pseudo-Isidorian  or  False  Decretals,  as 
they  are  now  called,  were  to  a  g^t 
extent  a  forgery.  TFalse  Dbcbsialb.] 
Nevertheless,  as  Cardinal  Soglia  remarks, 
the  collection  contains  in  it  nothing  con- 
trary to  &ith  or  sound  morals ;  otherwiBe 
its  long  reception  would  have  been  im- 
possible; nor  does  the  discipline  which 
it  enjoins  depend  for  its  authority  upon 
this  collection,  but  either  upon  consti- 
tutions of  earlier  and  later  date,  or  upon 
custom,  "quiB  in  rebus  disciplinarious 
multum  vslet" 

Many  collections  of  canons  were  made 
and  used  in  national  churches  between 
the  date  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  and  that  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Decretum."  In  Africa 
there  was  the  Codex  Afiicanus  (547)  and 
the  "  Concordantia  Canonum  "  of  Bishop 
Cresconius  (697) ;  in  Spain  the  chapters 
of  Martin,  bishop  of  Braga  (572),  besides 
the  work  by  Isidore  of  Seville  already 
mentioned  ;  m  France,  a  Codex  Canonum, 
besides  the  capitularies  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  kings.  [CAPrniXAKT.] 
Passing  over  these,  we  come  to  the  cele- 
brated compilation  by  Gratian,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  (1151),  which  the  com- 
piler, whose  main  purpose  was  to  reconcile 
the  inconsistencies  among  canons  of  difier- 
ent  age  and  authorship  bearing  on  the 
same  subject,  entitled  "Concordantia 
discordantium  Canonum,"  but  which  is 

generally  known  as  the  "Decretum  of 
ratian."  Having  brought  our  historical 
sketch  to  the  point  where  ecclesiastical 
law,  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  canons  of  various  date  and  place 
and  more  or  less  limited  application, 
begins  to  provide  herself  with  a  general 
code — a  "corpus  juris  " — applicable  to  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  we  drop  the  his- 
torical method  and  turn  to  the  remaining 
heads  of  the  inquiry. 

Canon  law  consists  of  precepts  of 
different  kinds.  Hence  it  is  divided  into 
four  parts — precepts  of  the  natural  law, 
positive  divine  precepts,  directions  left  by 
the   Apostles,  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
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tutions.  Upon  each  of  these  Cardinal 
Soglia  discourses  solidly  and  lucidly  in 
the  second  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena. 

With  regard  to  the  sources  whence 
these  precepts  flow,  they  might,  strictly 
speaking,  he  reduced  to  three — God,  who 
impresses  the  natural  law  upon  the  con- 
science, and  reveals  the  truths  which 
men  are  to  helieve ;  the  Apostles ;  and  the 
Supreme  Ponti£&,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  hishops  in  general 
councils.  Canonists,  however,  nnd  it 
more  convenient  to  define  the  sources  of 
canon  law  in  the  following  manner: 
1.  Holy  Scripture;  2.  Eccleaastical  tra- 
dition; 3.  The  decrees  of  councils;  4. 
Papal  constitutions  and  rescripts:  5.  The 
writings  of  the  Fathers;  6.  The  civil 
law.  On  this  last  head  Soglia  remarks 
that  ^'many  things  relating  to  the  ex- 
ternal polity  of  the  Church  have  heen 
borrowed  from  the  imperial  enactments 
of  Rome,  and  incorporated  in  the  canon 
law." 

The  Collections  of  canon  law,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  system  in  present  force  and 
obligation,  commence  with  the  "  Decretum 
of  Qratian**  already  mentioned.  This 
great  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part,  in  101  "Distinctions,"  treats 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  its  origin,  principles, 
and  authority,  and  then  of  the  different 
ranks  and  duties  of  the  clergy.  The 
second  part,  in  thirty-six  "  Causes,"  treats 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  their  forms  of 
procedure.  The  third  part,  usually  called 
"  De  Consecratione,"  treats  of  things  and 
•rites  employed  in  the  service  of  religion. 
From  its  first  appearance  the  Decretum 
obtained  a  wide  popularity,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  it  contained  numerous 
errors,  which  were  corrected  under  the 
directions  of  successive  Popes  down  to 
Gregory  XIII.  Nor,  although  every 
subsequent  generation  has  resorted  to  its 
pages,  is  the  Decretum  an  €tuthority  to 
this  day — that  is,  whatever  canons  or 
maxims  of  law  are  found  in  it  possess 
only  that  degree  of  legality  which  they 
would  possess  if  they  existed  separately  ; 
their  being  in  the  Decretum  gives  them 
no  binding  force.  In  the  century  after 
Gratian  several  supplementary  collections 
of  Decretals  appeared.  These,  with  many 
of  his  own,  were  collected  by  the  orders 
of  Gregory  IX.,  who  employed  in  ^e 
work  the  extraordinary  learning  and 
acumen  of  St.  RaymoDd  of  Pennafort, 
into  five  books,  known  as  the  Decretals 
of  Gregory  IX.  These  are  in  the  fullest 
sense  authoritative,  having  been  delibe- 
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rately  ratified  and  published  by  that  Pope 
(1234).  The  Sext,  or  sixth  book  of  the 
Decretals,  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII. 
(129S).  The  Clementines  are  named 
after  Clement  V.,  who  compiled  them 
out  of  the  canons  of  the  Councu  of  Vienne 
(1316)  and  some  of  his  own  constitutions. 
The  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII.,  who 
succeeded  Clement  Y.,  and  the  Ext.rava^ 
gantes  Comnmnes,  containing  the  Decretals 
of  twenty-five  Popes  ending  with  Sixtus 
IV.  (1484),  complete  the  list.  Of  these 
five  collections — ^namely,  the  Decretals, 
the  Sext,  the  Clementines,  the  Extrava- 
gants  of  John  XXII.,  and  the  Extrava- 
gants  Common— the  "  Corpus  Juris  Ecde- 
siastici "  is  made  up. 

To  these  a  very  important  addition 
has  to  be  made  in  "  Jus  novissimum  " — 
modem  law.    Under  this  head  are  com- 
prised  the  canons   of   general    councils 
since  that  of  Vienne,  contained  in  great 
compilations  such  as  those  of  Labbe  and 
Harduin,    and    the  Decretal  Letters  of 
Popes,  published  in  the  form  of  BuUnria, 
ana  coming  down  (in  the  case  of  the  great 
Turin  BuUarium  of  1867)  to  the  ponti- 
ficate   of  Pius    IX.    The    decisions    of 
Roman  congregations  and  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  Rota  [Rota.]  also  form  part  of  this 
modern  law.    The  rules  of  the  Roman 
Chancery,  first  formulated  by  John  XXII. 
and   now   numbering    seventy-two,    are 
everywhere  of  authority,  provided  that 
they  do  not  confiict  with  a  contrary;  law, 
a  clause  in  a  Concordat,  or  a  legitimate 
custom.  Lastly,  the  Concordats,  or  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  Holy  See  with  various 
countries  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesi- 
astical afiairs  constitute  special  systems 
of  law  for  those  countries.    [Concordat.] 
In  England,  as  in    other  European 
countries,  the  canon  and  civil  law  were 
studied  together  before  the  Reformation, 
and  formed  a  code,  applicable  not  only  to 
spiritual   suits  but  to  the  large  class  of 
mixed  cases,  which  was  enforced  in  the 
Church  courts.    Provincial  constitutiona 
were  passed  from  time  to  time  by  differ- 
ent archbishops  of  Canterbury,  but  from 
their  increasing  number  and  the  want  of 
a  methodical  arrangement,  many  of  them 
were    gradually  forgotten  or  neglected. 
A  great  service,  therefore,  was  rendered  to 
the  English  Church  of  his  day  by  William 
Lyndewode,     chaplain    to    Archbishop 
Chicheley  and  official  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,    who    collected    and    arranged 
(about  1426),  under  the  title  of  "Pro- 
vinciale,"    the  constitutions  of  fourteen 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen 
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Laogton  to  Chicheley,  classifymg  them 
according  to  their  Bubjecte  in  five  books, 
in  imitation  of  the  Uiecretale  of  Gregory 
IX.  To  this  collection  the  constitutions 
of  the  legates  Otho  (1237)  and  Othobon 
(1262)  were  subsequently  appended. 
These  English  constitutions,  and  canon 
law  generally  (excent  so  far  as  modified 
by  the  statutes  ana  canons  which  con- 
summated the  Anglican  schism,  and 
raised  the  reigning  soyeieign— being  an 
Anglican  Protestant,  1702— to  the  head- 
ship of  the  nationsJ  church),  are  still 
recogmsed  as  authoritatiye  in  Anglican 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

CAMOV  or  TBS  MAB8.  That 
part  of  the  Mass  which  b^ins  after  the 
**  Sanctus"  with  the  prayer  "Te  igitur,"and 
ends,  according  to  some,  just  before  the 
"  Pater  noster,"  accordbg  to  others,  with 
the  consumption  of  the  sacred  species. 
The  name  ()anon  is  given  to  this  part  of 
the  Mass  because  it  contains  the  fixed  rule 
according  to  which  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  offered.  Other 
names  are  given  to  it  by  early  writers. 
Thus  St.  Gregory  calls  it  "  the  prayer ; " 
Vigilius,  "the  text  of  the  canonical 
prayer;"  Walafrid  and  others,  "the  ac- 
tion," the  hist  of  these  names  being  still 
used  in  the  Missal,  as  well  as  the  word 
Canon.  The  Canon  consists,  according  to 
Uie  Council  of  Trent,  "  of  our  Lord's  very 
words,  and  of  prayers  received  from 
apostolical  tradition  or  piously  ordained 
by  holy  Pontiffs."  >  That  the  Canon  of  the 
Roman  Mass  comes  in  its  substance  from 
very  ancient  times  is  clearly  shown,  (1) 
bjr  the  fact  that  Pope  Vigilius,  in  the 
sixth  century,  attributes  it  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Arties ;  (2)  because  the  words  of 
consecration,  with  those  which  immedia- 
tely precede  them,  do  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  Scriptural  narrative,  and  seem 
to  represent  an  independent  apostolical 
tedition ;  (3)  because  the  list  of  samts  men- 
tioned consists  merely  of  Apostles  and 
martyrs,  a  mark  that  the  Canon  is  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century,  coming  from  an 
age  before  the  cultus  of  confessors  had 
been  introduced  in  addition  to  the  earlier 
coitus  of  martyrs. 

The  words  *<  a  holy  sacrifice,  a  spot- 
less victim,"  were  added  by  St.  Leo  the 
Great.  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
added  the  words  "  and  dispose  our  days 
in  thy  peace,  and  bid  us  be  saved  from 
etenud  damnation,  and  to  be  numbered 
in  the  flock  of  thy  elect"  Since  Gre- 
gory's time  no  change  has  beenmade  in  the 
*  Sets.  xjdL  ci4>.  4,  De  Sacrific  Miss. 
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1  Canon.  (Benedict  XIV.  "De  Miss."  11, 
1 12.) 

OAVOV    or    TBB  BCMIWTUmM. 

The  word  canon  (Kavav)  signifies  a  rod, 
and  then  specially  a  measiudng-rule.  It 
was  used  by  a  natural  metaphor  for  a  rule 
in  ethics,  art,  &c.,  and  by  the  Alexandrian 
writers  it  was  applied  to  the  standard  or 
classical  authors  who  furnished  the  model 
or  rule  of  correct  writing.  In  Ghd.  vi.  16, 
2  Cor.  X.  13-16,  the  word  bears  the  gene- 
ral sense  (1)  of  a  rule  by  which  Christians 
should  walk ;  (2)  of  a  measure  of  attain- 
ments assigned  or  permitted  to  an  indivi- 
dual. 

As  apnlied  to  Scripture,  the  ori^nal 
sense  of  tne  word  is  hard  to  determine. 
We  first  find  the  derivatives  of  Canon  used 
veith  r^^rd  to  the  Bible.  Thus  Origen 
speaks  of  "  canonical  scriptures,"  "  canon- 
ised books."  The  actual  word  canon,  ac- 
cording to  Credner,^  first  occurs  after  Uie 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.'  It  may, 
as  Credner  thinks,  have  been  given  to  the 
list  of  Scriptural  books  because  they  were 
a  rule  for  the  faith,  or,  again,  as  Dr. 
Westcott  argues  with  great  show  of  reason, 
it  may  mean  that  these  books  were  **  ad- 
mitted by  the  rule  "  of  the  Church.  In 
other  words,  the  canon  of  Scripture  may 
have  an  active  or  a  passive  sense. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  canon  or  list  of  sacred 
books,  among  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
then  to  exj^ain  Catholic  as  contrasted 
with  heretical  principles  on  this  matter. 

L  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. — 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  begin  with 
the  list  of  Old  Testament  books  as  given 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  lest  any  doubt 
might  arise  concerning  those  that  are  ap- 
proved of  **  as  inspired  Scripture.  They 
are  the  following : — G^esis,  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Josue, 
Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings  (the 
first  two  being  also  known  as  1  and 

2  Samuel),  1  and  2  Paralipomenon  (or 
Chronicles),  1  and  2  Esdras  (the  second 
being  otherwise  called  Nehemias),  Tobias, 
Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Ecolesias^ 
tiaus,  Isaias,  Jeremias  with  Baruch,  £ze- 
chiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
1  and  2  Machabees,  The  books  marked 
in  italics  are  generally  known  among 
CathoHc  critics  as  deutero-canonical,^  not 

1  GeschUhU  des  N,  T,  Kanon,  Yolkmar's 
ed.  1863,  p.  103. 

'  It  occord,  indeed,  in  Origen,  but -only  in 
the  lAtin  version. 

s  If  we  look  at  the  reception  of  the  Old 
Testament   books  among  Cnristians,  Esther 
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because  their  authority  is  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  Scriptures,  but  because 
their  place  in  the  canon  was  eetabliehed 
after  that  of  the  other  books.  We  shall 
call  them  henceforth,  then,  by  this  name. 
Their  inspiration  is  denied  by  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  the  chai^  of  having 
added  apocryphal  books  to  the  Bible  is 
often  brought  against  the  Church.  Hence 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  his- 
tory of  their  reception  among  Jews  and 
Christians.  We  may  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  history  of  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

(a)  Among  the  Jews. 

Tlus  part  of  the  subject  is  wrapped  in 
great  obscurity.  At  present,  indeed,  the 
Jews  accept  only  such  books  as  actually 
exist  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  and  are 
bound  up  in  the  modem  Hebrew  Bibles, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  deutero-can- 
onical  books.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  this  canon,  as  at  present  recognised 
by  them,  was  fixed  probably  by  Lsdras, 
and  in  any  case  long  before  our  Ijord's 
time ;  that  it  was  recognised  by  Him  and 
by  his  apostles,  so  that  Catholics  in  main- 
taining the  authority  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  are  guilty  of  innovation. 
We  shall  see  that  each  one  of  these  state- 
ments is  contrary  to  fact. 

The  Jewish  collection  seems  to  have 
begun  with  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
They  were  placed  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant."  *  A  collection  of  Solo- 
mon's proverbs  copied  out  by  the  men  of 
Ezechias  is  mentioned  in  Proverbs  xxv.  1. 
Daniel  ix.  1.  mentions  ''the  books''  (not 
"  books  "  as  in  the  Douay  translation)  in 
which  he  observed  the  seventy  years  of 
desolation  prophesied  by  Jeremias. 
Daniel  may  refer  here  to  some  collection 
of  prophetic  writings  already  made ;  and 
Zacnarias,  vii.  12,  puts  the  "  former  pro- 
phets" in  juxtaposition  with  the  law. 
With  regard  to  the  popular  opinion  that 
Esdras  collected  the  sacred  booksand  closed 
the  Jewish  canon,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  supposed  fact  rests  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a  chanter  in  the  Mishna  (viz.  Pirke 
Avoth),  and  that  the  tradition  is  admitted 
by  all  modem  scholars  to  contain  fabu- 

should  be  reckoned  as  deatero-canonical,  for  in 
the  time  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  even  as  late  aa 
the  sixth  century,  its  canonicity  was  still  an 
open  question  in  the  Church.  As,  however,  it 
was  probably  always  received  by  the  Jews 
(see  the  introduction  to  Keil's  Commentary  on 
E$ther\  and  has  been  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  Protestant  Churches,  it  is  counted  here 
as  proto-canonical. 
'  Deut.  igcxL  25  My. 
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Ions  details.  It  may  contain  this  element 
of  truth,  that  Esdras  did  collect  the  Scrip- 
tural books  written  up  to  his  day,  but  as 
to  closing  the  scriptural  canon,  noUiing 
like  historical  proof  can  be  adduced  for 
it,  and  it  is  itself  utterly  improbable. 
"  We  do  not  even  know,"  writes  a  learned 
Protestant,  <'  whether  Esdras  died  before 
or  after  the  last  prophet.  But  how  could 
he  close  the  canon  unless  he  knew  for 
certain  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was 
extinct  P  Even  if  Malachias  did  die  before 
Esdras,  how  did  Esdras  know  that  the 
Lord  would  never  raise  up  another  avrip 
$f6frrv€varos  to  his  people?***  In  2 
Mach.  ii.  13,  Nehemias  is  recorded  to  have 
founded  a  libraxr  ''and  gathered  into  it 
the  [writings]  about  the  kings  and  pro- 
phets and  the  [writings]  of  David  and 
letters  of  kings  concerning  offerings."  The 
passage  is  most  obscure,  and  in  any  case 
says  nothing  about  the  completion  of  the 
canon.  In  the  later  times,  however,  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  a  distinct 
step  in  advance  seems  to  have  been  made. 
We  find  the  sacred  books  regarded  as  a 
whole  with  certain  recognised  divisions. 
In  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Ecdesias- 
ticus  mention  is  made  of  "  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books;  '*  and 
a  similar  division  into  the  law,  prophets 
and  psalms,  appears  in  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

A  little  later,  we  meet  with  what  may 
fai^be  taken  as  proof  for  the  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  canon.  Josephus  enumerates 
twenty-two  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon : 
viz.  five  books  of  the  law,  thirteen  books 
of  the  prophets,  and  four  which  contain 
hymns  ana  moral  precepts.  We  cannot 
be  quite  certain  what  the  books  are  to 
which  Josephus  refers,  but  undoubtedly 
the  list  which  he  received  is  almost,  and 
probably  it  is  quite,  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles  and 
accepted  by  Protestants.  Reusch  sug- 
p^ests  the  following  as  the  list  of  books 
intended : — five  books  of  Moses,  thirteen 
books  of  the  prophets  [viz. :  (1)  Josue, 
(2)  Judges  and  Ruth,  (3)  Samuel,  (4) 
Kings,  (6)  Chronicles,  (6)  Esdras  and 
Nehemias,  (7)  Esther,  (8)  Job,  (9)  Isaias, 
(10)  Jeremias  with  Lamentations,  (11) 
Ezechiel,  (12)  Daniel,  (13)  the  minor 
prophets],  and,  lastly,  Paalms,  Proverbs, 
Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes.  Melito  (c. 
179)  made  inquiries  about  the  books  re- 
ceived in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  his  list 
corresponds  to  that  conjecturally  attrU 
buted  to  Josephus,  except  that  he  omita 

I        '  Nagelsbach  in  Herzo^s  Encyclopmdia  of 
,  Prot.  Theoioffy^  quoted  by  Keusch. 
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Esther.  In  the  next  centary,  Origen,  in 
eoumeratmg  the  twentj-twoDOoks  which 
the  Hebrews  hand  down,  mentions  not 
only  the  Lftmentations,  but  also  the 
letter  of  the  prophet  under  the  one  head 
Jeremias. 

So  far  Jewish  tradition  seems  to  agree, 
at  least  very  nearly,  with  the  Protestant 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  only 
seems.    Up  to  this  point  we  have  given 
no  more  than  the  tradition  of  the  Pales- 
tin  Lan  Jews.  The  Alexandrian  Jews— or, 
as  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say, 
the    Hellenistic  Jews — ^possessed  Greek 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  known  as  the 
LXX,  and  these  copies  contained  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Catho- 
lics  acknowledge.    Obviously  it  cannot 
have  been  without  strong  reason  that  such 
a  book  as  that  of  Wisdom  or  Ecclesias- 
ticus  was  put  in  the  same  volume  with  Job 
or  Ptoveros.  Among  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, as  Dr.  Westcott,  one  of  the  highest 
Protestant  authorities  on  the  subject  ad- 
mits, translations  were  made  of  later  books 
(1  Machab.  Ecclus.  Baruch,  &c.),  and  new 
ones  were  written  (Wisdom  ana  2  Mach.), 
and  these  "  were  reckoned  in  the  sum  of 
their  religious  literature    and   probably 
placed  on    an    eoual  footing  with  the 
Hagiographa  {i.e.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
&C.)  in  common  esteem.^' ^  Nor  is  this  alL 
As  many  Jews  went  beyond  the  Palesti- 
nian and  Babylonish  canon,  so  some  great 
and  orthodox  Jewish  teachers  fell  short 
of   it.      Daring  the    first  century    a.d. 
the  canonicity  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesi- 
astes  was  still  disputed  in  the  Jewish 
schools.    The  school  of  Schammai  denied 
the  canonicity  of  the    latter,  and  in  a 
Jewish  council  about  the  year  90  a.d. 
discussed  freely  the  canonicity  of  each  of 
these  books,  and  finally  deciaed  it  in  the 
affirmative.'     If  the  Jews  did  at  last  de- 
cidedly reject  the  books  which  they  did 
not  find  in  their  Hebrew  Bible,  but  which 
were  contained  in  the  LXX,  this  may  rea- 
sonably be  attributed  to  the  growing  aver- 
sion which  they  felt  to  Greek  literature 
in  general  and  to  the  LXX  in  particular. 
In  any  case,  the  Christian  Church  never 
received  the  canon  of  Scripture  from  the 
Jews,  because  till  long  after  the  Jews  had 
rejected  Christ  they  had  no  fixed  canon. 
Nor  can  any  Protestant  consistently  ac- 
cept the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
Jewish  authority,  unless  he  attributes  in- 

'  Article  *  Canon '  in  Smithes  Bible  Die- 
tionaiy. 

'  8ee  Delitzscb,  introduction  to  Commentary 
on  Qmade*,  p.  14 ;  to  EccUiiastes,  p.  196. 
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fallilnlity  to  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.'    The  Palestinian  canon, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  did 
not  receive  any  distinct  approval  from 
them.     No  doubt  the  deutero-canonical 
books  (Wisdom,  Machabees,  &c.),  are  not 
expressly  quoted  as  Scripture  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  the  New  Testament 
does  contain  a  good  many  allusions  to 
them ;  but  nrecisely  the  same  may  be  said 
of  several  Old  Testament  books  accepted 
by  Protestants — e.g.  of  Judges,  Ecclesias- 
tes,  Canticles.      Moreover,  out  of,   say, 
350  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  m 
the  New,  about  300  are  from  the  LXX, 
which     contcdn    the     deutero-canonical 
books ;  80  that  Augustine  speaks  of  the 
LXX  as  '*  approved  by  the  Apostles."  * 
(B)  In  the  Christtan  Church. 
We  have  seen  that  when  Christianity 
began  to  be,  a  definite  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  yet  established  among 
the  Jews,  and    further   that    the  New 
Testament  does  not  furnish  any  list  of 
Old  Testament  books  received  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.     It  can,  however,  be 
proved  from  tradition,  that  the  full  list  of 
Old  Testament  books  (including  Wisdom, 
Machabees,  &c.)  was  authorised  by  the 
Apostles.    The  testimony  of  the  Chris- 
tian writers  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies is  unanimous  on  this  point.    We 
can  trace  the  reception  of  tnese  books 
from  the  very    time    of  the    Apostles. 
Clement  of   feome,    Polycarp,  IrenaBUS, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
others    quote    them,    and    many    early 
writers  quote  them  as  Scripture.    To  this 
unanimity  among  the  Christians  of  the 
first  three  centunes  there  is  one  exception 
and  only  one.    Julius  Africanus,  m  a 
letter  to  Origen,  refused  to  accept  the 
history  of  Susanna  as  canonical.   But  this 
exception  proves  how  strong  was  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Church ;  for  Julius  Africanus 
objects  to  the  history  of  Sosanna  merely 
on  xsritical  grounds,  and  Origen  expressly 
receives  it  (although  well  aware  that  it 

1  Prof..Robert»on  Smith,  in  his  recent  lec- 
tures on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
church,  admits  that  the  Jewish  canon  was  not 
definitely  fixed  in  Christ's  time,  but  tries  to 
justify  the  Protestant  rejection  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  on  the  ground  that  these  books 
do  not  contribute  to  the  development  of  revela- 
tion.   But,  in  fact,  the  book  of  Wisdom  doe$ 
develop  the  religious  ideas  of  Israel,  and  pre- 
'  pare  tne  way  for  New  Testament  doctrine  ()n 
I  the  Aoyot,  and  this  has  boen  repeatedly  urged 
I  by   theologians,  in   defence  of  the   Catholic 
I  canon. 
I        >  August.  Ep.  28,  apud  Reusch. 
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was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Daniel)  because  it  was  held  as  canoni- 
cal in  the  churches — "quia  in  ecclesiis 
tenetur.**  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more 
complete  than  the  Ante-Nicene  tradition 
for  tiie  Catholic  canon  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment.  For  the  deutero-canonical  books, 
we  have  the  witness  of  Father  after 
Father;  we  find  them  placed  in  every 
MS.  of  the  LXX,  translated  in  the  old 
Latin  version,*  and  quoted  in  controversy 
against  heretics. 

Still,  among  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  serious  doubt  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  deutero-canonical 
bc^ks.  Jerome  and  Rufinus  follow  the 
canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  declare 
that  the  deutero-canonical  books  are  not 
"canonical,"  but  "ecclesiastical"  —  i,e. 
they  were  readin  church,  but  did  not  possess 
full,  dogmatic  authority.  St.  Athanasius 
excludes  Esther  from  the  canon  and  all 
the  deutero-canonical  books  except  Bar- 
uch  and  the  letter  of  Jeremias.  With 
him  agrees  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
cept that  he  does  not  exclude  Esther. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Amphilochius  ex- 
clude all  the  deutero-canonical  books  and 
also  Esther,  though  the  latt«r  speaks  doubt- 
fully about  Esther.  On  the  other  hand, 
St.  Augustine  gives  a  list  of  the  canonical 
books  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
now  accepted  in  the  Church.  A  multi- 
tude of  Fathers  —  Basil,  Chrysostom, 
Ambrose,  Leo,  &c.— quote  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  just  as  they  quote  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nay, 
so  strong  was  the  feeling  within  the  Church 
in  favour  of  the  extended  canon,  that  even 
Fathers  who  in  theory  rejected  the  deu- 
tero-canonical books,  in  practice  quote 
them  as  Scripture.  Thus  the  witness  of 
the  Church  in  the  fourth  century,  though 
less  strong  than  that  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  is  still  strong  in  favour  of  the 
deutero-canonical  books.  The  Church  as 
a  whole  received  them,  though  individual 
Fathers  of  great  name  rejected  them. 

It  was  probably  this  divergence  of 
opinion  which  had  arisen  which  led  to 
conciliar  decisions ;  and  here,  too,  we 
see  the  greater  weight  of  authority  and 
tradition  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
deutero-canonical  books.       There    is  no 

»  Clem.  Rom.  (1  Cor.  iii.  27,  55\  Polvc. 
(Ep.  10),  quote  deutero-canonical  books  of  Old 
Testament ;  Iren.  (iv.  5,  2  ;  iv.  26,  3),  Tertull. 
(Frofscript.  7;  Scorp.  8),  Clem.  Al.  (Strom,  iv. 
23,  Ac),  quote  them  m  Scripture.  The  letter 
of  JuliuB  Africanus  is  edited  bv  Routh,  Beil. 
Sacr.  torn.  ii.  The  opinion  of  Origen  is  given  | 
in  his  Qmtm,  in  Mattk,  61,  apud  Reusch.  I 
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reason  to  believe   that  the  Council    of 
Nicsea  made  any  list  of  canonical  books, 
though  St.  Jerome  says  he  had  read  that 
that  council  **  reckoned  Judith  "  as  part  of 
Scripture.*     A  little  later,  however,  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  Cbetween  343  and 
381)  canon  60,  rejected  all  the  deutero- 
canonical  books   except  Baruch.^      But 
in  303  all  these  books  were  accepted  by 
the  Council  of  Hippo,  and  again  approved 
as  canonical  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent 
to  Exsuperius  of  Toulouse.  From  this  time 
the  reception  of   the    deutero-canonical 
books  became  more  and  more  established, 
though  as  yet  there  was  no  binding  decision 
of  the  Church  upon  the  point.    Even  late 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  authority  of  Jerome, 
whose  "  Prologus  Galeatus  "  was  widely 
known,    made    even    orthodox   teachers 
speak  doubtfully  about  the  canonicity  of 
Judith,  &c.     In   1442  the  matter  came 
before  the  General  Council  of  Florence, 
which  represented  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West,  and  in  the  decree  of  union  for  the 
Jacobites  the  full  list  of  Old  Testament 
books  was  approved.'    Finally,  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Trent  (Seas.  iv.    Decret.  de  Canon. 
Scriptur.)  gives  the  list  of  Old  Testament 
books  with  which  we  began,  defining  un- 
der anathema  that  all  of  them,  with  all 
their  parts,  as  contained  in  the  Vulgate 
translation,  were  "  sacred  and  canonioed.'' 
A  few  words  mav  now  be  added  on 
the   canon  of   the  Old  Testament    out- 
side the  Church.   The  schismatical  Greeks 
appear  to  have  followed  faithfully  their 
ancient  traditions    and  the  teaching  of 
Florence.      The  schismatical  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  which  met  in  1672,  gives  a  list 
of  sacred  books  which  agrees  with  that  of 
Trent,  and  accepts  the  deutero-canonical 
books  on  the  autliority  of  tradition  and  the 
Church.     With  Protestants  it  has  been 
otherwise.    All  Protestant  sects,  so  far  as 
we  know,  reject  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  deutero-canonical  books.    Some,  how- 
ever, are  more  peremptory  in  their  rejec- 
tion than  others.    Lutherans  and  Angli- 
cans treat  these  books  with   a    certain 
special  reverence,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  been  retained  in  almost  all  Pro- 
testant translations  of  the  Bible.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scotch  Presbvterians  in 
their  Confession  of  Faith  place  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  on  a  level  with  any  other 
human  writings,  and  since  1825  there  have 
been  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  fierce  di^ 
cussions,  whether  or  no  the  "  Apocrjrpha  *' 

»  Hcfele,  ConcU.  i.  p.  871. 
«  Ihid.  i.  p.  775. 
3  Ibid.  vii.  p.  796. 
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should  still  be  bound  up  with  the  Bible 
(or  as  a  Catholic  would  say,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible).  The  question,  however,  is 
no  longer  so  important  to  Protestants  as  it 
used  to  be.  The  denial  of  all  supernatural 
inspiration  has  become  common  among 
their  theologians,  so  that  for  this  large 
and  influential  section  of  Protestants, 
discussion  about  the  list  of  inspired  books 
is  altogether  idle  or  can  have  at  most  only 
an  historical  yalue. 

n.  Ckmon  of  the  New  Testament, — ^Like 
the  Old,  the  New  Testament  contains  a 
certain  number  of  deutero-canonical  books, 
though  the  fact  for  long  received  com- 
paratively very  little  attention  in  modem 
times,  because  the  Protestant  confessional 
standards,  while  they  reject  the  deutero- 
caoonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
inconsistently  enough  accept  those  of  the 
new.  The  Council  of  Trent  gives  the 
following  list  of  New  Testament  books 
(those  which  are  deutero-canonical  are 
printed  in  italics): — four  Gk>spel8,  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (viz.  to  the 
Romans,  two  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the 
Qalatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  to  the  Colossians,  two  to  Timothy, 
to  Titus,  to  Philemon,  to  the  Hebrews), 
first  and  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  first, 
second,  and  third  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Epistle  of  St,  Jude, 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

With  regard  to  all  these  books,  except 
such  as  are  deutero-canonical,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  authority  was 
ever  doubted  in  the  Church,  although  the 
diitinct  reference  to  New  Testament 
Scriptures  becomes  much  marked,  and 
frequent  in  Christian  writers  only  after 
the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles 
had  passed  av^y  and  the  need  of  written 
recoras  became  more  urgent.  Still,  from 
very  early  times  we  obtain  testimonies  to 
the  existence  of  Scriptures  besides  those 
which  the  Christian  inherited  from  the 
Jewish  Church.  Thus  St.  Peter  classes 
St.  Paul's  letters  with  "the  rest  of  the 
Scriptures,"  and  the  epistle  which  is  as- 
cribed to  St.  Barnabas,  and  which  belongs 
to  a  very  eariy  period,  makes  a  quotation 
from  St.  Matthew,  with  the  formula  ''  it 
is  written."  About  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that 
^  Memoirs  "  written  "  bv  the  Apostles  and 
by  those  who  followed  tnero  "  were  read  in 
the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians. 
Tlie  description  which  Justin  gives  of  his 
"Memoirs  answers  exactly  to  our  four 
Gospels,  and  he  mentions  the  Apocalypse 
by  name.    Shortly  after  Justm's    time 
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(about  180),  the  famous  Muratorian  Canon 
offers  the  earliest  formal  list  of  New 
Testament  books.  This  precious  relic 
exists  only  in  a  mutilated  form  and  in  a 
text  which  is  often  so  corrupt  that  it  is 
difficult  to  divine  its  meaning.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Westcott,  the  Muratorian 
Canon  contained  all  the  New  Testament 
books  at  present  received,  except  "  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  2  Peter,  while  it  notices  the 
partial  reception  of  the  [spurious]  Apo- 
calypse of  Peter,"  and  his  words  express 
the  general  opinion  of  scholars  except 
that  manv  with  veij  strong  reasons  add 

1  Peter  also  to  the  list  of  omitted  books.^ 
The  Peshito  or  Syriac  translation,  which 
belongs  to  the  third  century,  omits  Jude, 

2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Eusebius  sxmis  up  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  the  Ante-Nicene  age 
as  follows:  he  divides  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  into  such  as  are  "  ac- 
knowledged* (pfioXoyovfuva),  viz.  the 
four  Gk>8pels,  Acts,  &c.,  and  those  which 
were  "disputed  "  (dvTiK€y6fi€va)  embracing 
the  deutero-canonical  books.  He  him- 
self was  evidently  accustomed  to  see  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  treated  as  canon- 
ical, but,  he  says,  "  Some  have  denied  its 
authority,  asserting  that  it  is  disputed  by 
the  Roman  Church  as  not  being  the  Apofr- 
tle*s  work."  Finally  it  is  clear  from  Euse- 
bius that  there  were  certain  uninspired 
and  unapostolic  books  which  he  himself 

I  pronounces  spurious,  but  which  were  not 
I  yet  clearly  separated  from  those  in  the 
I  canon.^ 

'  From  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
;  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  gradu- 
ally became  more  settled.  True,  the 
Syrian  church  still  clung  to  the  canon  of 
the  Peshito,  but  in  the  Church  at  large 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was 
received.  Two  books,  however,  were  still 
regarded  with  partial  suspicion.  In  the 
East,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  definitely 
exclude  or  pass  over  in  silence  the  Apo- 
calypse of  St.  John;  Amphilochius  and 
Epiphanius  mention  the  doubts  entertained 
with  regard  to  it  In  the  West,  although 
the  Council  of  Carthage  in  897  and 
Pope  Innocent  ratified  the  full  list  of 

1  Hilgenfeld,  Kanan  dt»  N.  T.  p.  48. 

*  The  statemeDt  in  the  text  is  substantially 
true,  but  (1)  the  disputed  books  are  subdivided 
"  generally  known  "  and  **  spurious ; "  (2)  the 
Apocalypse  is  placed  according  to  one  opinion 
given,  among  the  "  acknowledged,"  according 
to  another  among  the  "spurious?*  £useb.  H.  E. 
iii.  25. 
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New  Testament  books,  still  eyen  to  a 
late  period  doubts  existed  in  some  parts 
of  the  Church  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Even  St.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
writing  early  in  the  seventh  century,  says 
that  most  IJatins  were  uncertain  whether 
it  was  St.  Paul's,  "because  of  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  style."  * 

All  doubta  as  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  finally  set  at 
rest  for  Catholics  by  the  Councils  of 
Florence  and  Trent.  Protestants,  on  the 
contrary,  on  their  revolt  from  the  Church, 
were  utterly  imable  to  find  any  rational 
principle  on  wTiich  they  could  determine 
the  list  of  New  Testament  books.  Luther 
accepted  or  rejected  New  Testament 
books,  according  as  he  foimd  or  did  not 
find  the  "GkwpeP'  in  them.  He  called 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  "  a  letter  of 
straw,"  which  "attributes  righteousness 
to  works,  dead  against  St.  Paul"  It  was 
reason  enough,  he  said,  for  him  not  to 
think  highljr  of  the  Apocalypse  **that 
Christ  therein  is  neither  taught  nor  ac- 
knowledged, although  this  above  all  was 
an  Apostle's  business  **  I  *  He  partly  liked 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  it 
enforced  belief  in  the  priesthood  of 
Christ ;  partly  disliked  it,  because  of  the 
doctrine  contained  in  cap.  6  and  10.' 
This  breach  with  tradition  on  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  on 
the  doctrine  was  healed  for  a  time  among 
Protestants,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
entire  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 
generally  accepted  amongst  them,  al- 
though the  Westminster  Confession  of 
1648  contains  the  only  list  of  New  Testa- 
ment writings  drawn  up  by  any  of  the 
older  Protestant  authorities.  Of  modem 
Protertant  critics  little  need  be  said. 
The  remarks  made  above  on  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Old  fully  apply  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  New  Testament.  This 
method  is  widely  diflerent  from  that  of 
Luther,  but  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
they  claim  to  inherit  his  spirit. 

III.  The  Principles  on  which  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  retts. — Catholics,  believing  in 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church, 
have  full  security  that  the  books  of  the 
Catholic  Bible  are  all  true  and  inspired 
Scripture.  Before  the  Scripture  was  writ- 
ten, or,  again,  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 

>  Apud  Credner,  p.  293.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  spurious  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
found  wide  acceptance,  especially  in  the  Prankish 
and  English  churches,  Credner,  p.  299. 

»  Hilgenfeld,  p.  91. 

5  IbH  p.  98. 
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fixed,  the  faithful  were  guided  by  the   • 
infaltible  teaching  of  their  pastors,  and 
from  this  same  teaching  they  receive  with 

S)rfect  confidence  the  written  word  of 
od  in  all  its  books  and  in  all  its  parts. 
There  are  three  other  principles  put 
forward  as  sufficient  to  determine  the 
canon  of  Scripture — all  of  them,  as  may 
be  briefly  shewn,  utterly  inadequate. 

According  to  a  theory  once  popular 
among  Protestants,  Scripture  attests  itself 
by  a  "  self-evidencing  light"  In  other 
words,  a  pious  person  who  peruses  the 
Bible  knows  by  the  effect  produced  upon 
his  conscience  and  feeling  that  the  book 
he  reads  is  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
This  theory  is  abundantly  refuted  by  the 
most  obvious  facts  of  history.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Church  were  not  at  one  as  to  the 
canon,  yet  in  charity  we  may  believe  that 
they  read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
with  pious  feelings.  Nay,  the  Reformers 
who  are  said  to  have  restored  "  the  gospel" 
were  not  at  one  with  regard  to  the  books 
which  make  up  the  New  Testament. 
Besides,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  - 
moral  good  which  we  get  or  think  we  can 
get  from  a  book  cannot  possibly  assure 
us  that  it  was  all  written  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  contains 
nothing  but  the  truth  of  God.  Indeed, 
the  bare  statement  of  this  theoiy  suffices 
for  its  refutation. 

Another  theory,  which  we  may  call 
the  literary,  bases  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptural  nooks  and  their  title  to  a  place 
in  the  canon,  on  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  internal  and  external  evidence  which 
can  be  produced  in  their  behalf.    This 
method  is  pursued  by  almost  every  learned 
Protestant  at  the  present  day — by  extreme 
sceptics  like  Hilgenfeld  and  Keim,  who 
examine  tradition  to  undermine  the  auth- 
enticity of  Scripture;  and  by  sober  and 
j  patient  investigators  like  Dr.  Westcott 
who  is  a  devout  believer  in  the  authority 
of  Scripture.    But  to  base  the  canon  on 
critical  investigations,  however  accurate 
'  and  thorough,  involves  a  misconception  of 
I  the  object  for  which  Scripture  was  given. 
I  Scripture  is  given  to  the  whole  Church :  it 
is  meant  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  fiiith- 
ful,  and  all,  either  directly,  by  reading  it 
'  themselves,  or  indirectly,  by  hearing  por- 
tions of  it  read  or  expounded  by  their 
I  pastors,  have  the  right  to  benefit  by  its 
salutary  lessons.    Indeed,  the  argument 
tells  yet  more  strongly  against  Protestants. 
If,  as  they  hold,  Scripture  is  the  sole  rule  of 
'  faith,  and  if  learning  and  critical  training' 
'  are  needed  to  ascertain  what  the  Scripture 
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i8|  then  one  of  two  cooseqaences  necesBa- 
rilj  follows.  All,  except  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  mankind  must  give  up  the 
attempt  to  secure  a  right  rule  of 
fiuth  altogether,  or  else,  instead  of  the  in- 
&llibili^  of  the  Church,  they  must  accept 
the  infiailibilitT  of  some  particular  school 
among  learned  men. 

Protestants  when  they  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture against  the  Church,  forget  that  it  is 
only  from  this  very  Church,  and  on  her 
authority,  that  Scripture  is  received ;  and 
we  may  conclude  with  the  words  of  a 
Protestant  scholar  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  canon.  Protestants,  he  says,  haye 
built  a  new  Church  on  the  foundation  of 
Scripture,  first  without  understanding, 
then  without  the  wUl  to  understand,  that 
Scripture  itself  rests  on  nothing  but  tradi- 
tion.' 

OAMOM  WmmgTMMVXAMT.  The 
Council  of  Trent  ordered'  that  in  evetj 
cathedral  church,  if  possible,  a  penitenti- 
ary, with  a  claim  to  hold  the  next  yacant 
tnrebend,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
bishop ;  he  was  to  be  forty  years  of  age, 
and  either  a  master  of  arts,  or  doctor,  or 
a  licentiate  in  theology  or  canon  law. 

oikMOMf  Fmivi&BOB  ov.  [See 
Immunitis.] 

OAMOM      TRBO&OOZAW.        The 

Cooncil  of  Trent  directed'  that  in  all 
churches  where  a  prebeudal  proyiaon 
was  already  made  for  lectures  on  Theo- 
logy and  Holy  Scripture,  the  bishops 
8lu»uld  see  that  the  foundation  was  not 
defeated  of  its  purpose ;  and  also  that  for 
the  future,  in  all  cathedral  churches,  or 
eren  collegiate  churches,  existing  in  large 
towns,  and  haying  a  numerous  body  of 
clergy,  a  Canon  Theologian  with  the 
ftbove-mentioned  duties  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  competently  provided  for  out 
of  the  chapter  funds. 

oAMcmm  or  tbs  avostxbs. 
[See  Apostolic  Canons.] 

CAMOMMMMm  Chapters  of  Canonesses 
are  mentioned  in  the  capitularies  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  which  allow  them  to 
pofleesB  property,  both  common  and  pri- 
TAte,  and  only  require  that  they  should 
take  the  yows  of  chastity  and  ooedience. 
In  the  following  centuries  these  chapters, 
especially  in  France  and  Germany,  became 
very  Dumerons.  They  were  distinguished 
from  Dunneries  by  the  permission  to  the 
members  to  hold  private  property.    The 

>  Credner,  Zur  Gttchiekte  de$  Canom. 

>  S«M.  xxiv.  De  Reform,  cap.  8. 
<  SeM.  ▼.  De  Reform,  cap.  I. 
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duties  of  the  Canonesses  were,  to  teach 
young  girls,  work  at  church  embroidery, 
copy  and  illuminate  service-books,  &c. 
The  right  of  holding  property  naturally 
introduced  much  laxity,  and  introduced 
into  the  order  of  Canonesses  a  class  of 
wealthy  and  titled  ladies,  who  were  in- 
disposed to  submit  to  any  severity  of  dis- 
cipline. Hence  a  crisis  arrived  in  the 
history  of  these  chapters,  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  described  with  reference 
to  Canons;  and  Regular  Canonesses, 
bound  by  the  vow  of  poverty  and  observ- 
ing a  strict  rule  of  lite,  existed  side  by 
side  with  Secular  Canonesses,  to  whom 
the  chapter  was  little  more  than  an 
agreeable  retreat,  enabling  ladies  who  did 
not  wish  to  marry,  or  had  outlived  their 
charms,  to  live  in  the  society  of  persons  of 
their  own  rank,  much  as  they  would  have 
done  in  the  world.  At  the  Reformation, 
such  being  the  character  of  these  chap- 
ters, it  caused  no  surprise  that  the  mem- 
bers of  several  of  them — ladies  of  princely 
or  noble  rank — followed  the  example  of 
their  male  relatives  and  repudiat/*d  the 
Catholic  faith.  Some  of  these  still  exist: 
at  Gandersheim,  Her  ford,  &c.  WUhel- 
mina,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
"  Abbess  of  Quedlinburg,**  was  the  head 
of  one  of  these  Protestant  chapters.  If 
any  of  the  Canonesses  wish  to  marry,  she 
must  resign  her  canonry. 

OAMOMtBATlOMm  As  now  under* 
stood  and  practised,  Canonisation  is  the 
final  process  in  the  recognition  and  esti- 
mation of  the  virtues  of  a  servant  of  God, 
preparatory  to  his  (or  her)  being  "  eleva- 
ted to  the  altars,"*  and  commended  to  the 
perpetual  veneration  and  invocation  of 
Christians  throughout  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  article  on  ''Beatifica- 
tion **  all  the  previous  steps  in  the  process 
were  described — those  steps  which  have 
the  result  of  declaring  their  object  to  be 
''blessed,""  and  entitled  as  such  to  a 
limited  cultus,  either  in  a  particular 
country,  or  in  a  particular  order,  &c. 
Before  proceeding  to  canonisation,  it 
must  be  proved  that  at  least  two  miracles 
have  been  wrought  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  "  Blessed "'  person  since  the 
beatification.  This  proof  is  attended 
with  the  same  formalities,  and  surrounded 
by  the  same  rigorous  conditions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  miracles  proved  before  beatifi- 
cation. After  it  has  been  established, 
the  three  congre^tions  (of  which  the 
last  is  public  and  m  the  presence  of  the 
Pope),  which  were  requisite  before  beati- 
fication, are  again  convened ;  and  upon  the 
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direction  of  the  Pope,  after  the  last  con- 
gregation, the  promoter  of  the  faith  and 
the  secretaiT  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
agree  to  a  form  of  decree,  declaring  that 
no  douht  exists  relative  to  the  miracles  in 
question,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  canonisation  should  not  he  proceeded 
with.    This  then  takes  place,  usually  in 
St.  Peter's.      After  vanous  ceremonies, 
the  postulator  of  the  cause  (who  is  usually 
a  person  of  high  rank  or  distinction  in  the 
country  or  order  to  which  the  saint  he- 
longed)  asks  twice  that  the  name  of  the 
servant  of  God  whose  cause  he  pleads  may 
he  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Saints; 
the  Pope  replies  each  time  that  it  is  hest 
to  explore  the  will  of  God  still  further  hy 
prayer;  litanies  and  the  "  Veni  Creator" 
are  chanted ;  at  the  tliird  reauest  the  Pope 
declares  and  ordains,  "  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  for  the  glory  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Anostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  his  own  plenary 
and  ]jroper  authority,"  that  the  servant  of 
God  in  question  shall  he  inscribed  on  the 
register  of  the  Saints    ("Canon  Sanc- 
torum **),  and  that  his  (or  her)  memory 
shall  he  celebrated  on  a  given  day,  in 
every  part  of  the  Church.     A  solemn 
Mass,  in  which  the  Pope  himself,  unless 
disqualified  by  illness  or  old  age,  officiates, 
is  then  celebrated^  in  honour  of  the  new 
Saint. 

The  actual  procedure  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  we  describe  and 
partly  translate  some  Papal  Bull  of 
Canonisation ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we 
will  take  the  Bull  of  Alexander  v  H.  con- 
cerning St.  Francis  de  Sales,  dated  April 
19, 1665.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  his  fife, 
a  specification  of  seven  miradee  proved  to 
the  satis&ction  of  the  Congregation  of 
Bites,  a  reference  to  his  beatification  in 
1661,  and  a  mention  of  the  princes  and 
others  (including  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen 
of  Engli^d)  by  whom  the  cause  had  been 
zealously  promoted,  the  bull  proceeds :  — 

"  At  length,  deeming  it  to  be  just  and 
due  that  we  should  give  glorr,  praise, 
and  honour  on  earth  to  those  whom  God 
honours  in  heaven,  we,  with  the  cardinals 
of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  the  patriarchs, 
archbishops  and  bishops,  our  beloved  sons 
the  prelates  of  the  Roman  curia,  our  offi- 
cials and  suite,  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy,  and  an  immense  multitude  of 
people,  have  this  day  met  together  in  the 
holy  Vatican  basilica;  and  after  three 
petitions  for  the  decree  of  canonisation, 
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presented  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  Most 
iliristian  King  by  our  oeloved  son,  the 
illustrious  Charles,  Duke  of  Crequy, 
ambassador  from  the  said  king;  after 
sacred  hynms,  fitanies,  and  other  pn^ers, 
duly  imploring  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit : — 

''  In  honour  of  the  most  holy  and  un- 
divided Trinity,  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  increase  of  the 
Christian  relifl^on,  by  the  authority  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  ourselves, 
after  mature  deUberation,  aiid  having 
many  times  implored  the  divine  aid,  by 
the  counsel  of  our  venerable  brothers,  the 
cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and 
of  the  patriarchs,  archlHshops,and  bishops 
met  together  in  the  city,  we  have  decided 
and  defined  the  Blessed  Francis  de  Sales, 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  to  be  a  Saint,  and 
have  inscribed  him  on  the  catalogue  of 
the  Saints,  as,  by  the  tenor  of  these  pre- 
sents, we  do  decide,  define,  and  inscribe 
him;  appointing  that  his  memory  shall 
be  cherished  and  honoured  vrith  pious 
devotion  by  the  universal  Church,  as  a 
holy  confessor  and  bishop,  on  the  29th 
day  of  January  in  each  year.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  A  grant  of  indul- 
gences on  the  usual  conditions  to  those 
who  shall  visit  the  Saint's  tomb  on  his 
festival,  follows ;  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  present  at  the  canonisation  is  an- 
nounced ;  and  then  the  bull  proceeds : — 
"We  therefore  bless  God, who  is  wonder- 
ful in  his  saints,  because  we  have  received 
mercy  in  the  midst  of  his  temple,  in  that 
He  hath  granted  to  us  in  the  Church  a 
new  patron  and  intercessor  with  his 
divine  majesty,  for  the  greater  tranquillity 
of  the  same  Church,  the  spread  of  the 
(yatholic  faith,  and  the  enlightenment  and 
couTersion  of  heretics  and  all  who  wander 
from  the  path  of  salvation.*'  After  clauses 
relatiiu^  to  the  pubUcation  of  the  bull,  and 
forbidmng  any  iniraction  of  it,  the  instru- 
ment ends  with  the  date,  and  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Pope  and  thirty-eight  car- 
dinals. 

OAWTATB  8  Irani  AT.  A  name 
given  to  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter, 
from  the  introit  of  the  Mass,  which  begins 
with  the  words  "Sing  to  the  Lord  a 
new  song.^  The  name  "  Cantate  Sunday  " 
often  appears  during  the  middle  ages  as 
well  known,  and  was  used  to  mark  the 
date,  even  in  ordinary  life.  The  name  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  twelfth  century. 
See  Htmwb. 
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alao  called  "  episcopos 
cliori,"  ''chori  regens,*'  was  the  official 
in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  who 
iDstmcted  the  choriflters  and  joun^r 
clerics  in  music,  and  directed  the  sin^g 
of  the  office,  <&c.  In  many  foundations, 
the  office  of  cantor  was  raised  to  a  dignity, 
in  the  canonical  sense,  and  had  a  prehend 
of  considerable  value  attached  to  it.  A 
cantor  thus  provided  for  often  appointed 
sub-cantors  (wceentores),  who  were  se- 
lected from  the  choral-vicars,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  teaching  of  the  eccle- 
siasdcal  chant,  while  the  cantor  himself 
exercised  control  over  the  choral-vicars 
and  superintended  the  performance  of  the 
divine  offices. 

CAVXTA&  pmrzunssMT.  It  b 
certain  from  Scripture  that  the  magistrate 
maj  lawftdlj  put  malefiu^rs  to  death. 
Capital  punishment  was  enacted  for  certain 

grievous  crimes  in  the  old  law,  and  the 
hristian  dispensation  made  no  essential 
change  in  this  respect,  for  St.  Paul,  in 
Rom.  xiii.  4,  exprenlj  savs  that  the 
magistrate  "beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain;  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  an 
avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil."  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
theologians  is  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness 
of  captal  punishment ;  and  if  the  Church 
has  given  no  formal  decision  on  the  matter, 
this  probaU^  is  only  because  the  question 
has  never  till  of  late  years  assumed  any 
^reat  importance.  Aigentr6,  however,  in 
his  "  OoUectio  de  Novis  Erroribus,"  i.  86, 
mentions  an  erroneous  proposition  of  the 
Waklenses,  denying  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment.  The  theologians  of 
that  time,  a  number  of  whom  are  Quoted 
by  Argentr^  treated  the  proposition  as 
hereticaL 

St.  Thomas  defends  the  lawfulness 
of  capital  punishment  on  the  following 
principle.  The  State,  he  argues,  is  like 
ft  body,  composed  of  many  members,  and 
aa  a  surgeon  may  cut  off  one  corrupt 
limb  to  save  the  others,  so  the  magistrate 
may  lawfully  put  a  malefactor  to  death 
and  thus  provide  for  the  common  good. 

It  is  only  the  magistrate  who  can 
inflict  the  fNenaltjr  of  death,  because  as 
the  justification  of  the  penaltris  the  com- 
mon good,  it  can  be  imposed  by  him  alone 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  common  good 
belongs — ^viz.  by  the  magistrate. 

A  parent  has  the  power  to  impose 
remedial  chastisements,  but  not  to  jciU. 
A  private  person  may  of  course  work  for 
the  common  good,  but  if  the  g^ood  he 
wonld  do  involves  the  injury,  above  all  if 
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it  involves  the  death,  of  another,  he  has 
no  authority  to  decide  that  any  member 
of  the  State  is  to  be  exterminated  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

As  to  outlaws,  who  may  in  certain 
cases  be  put  to  death  by  private  persons, 
the  sentence  is  really  passed  by  the  State, 
the  individual  who  slays  them  being  the 
mere  executioner. 

The  magistrate  derives  this  authority 
from  God,  and  it  is  conveyed,  not  only  by 
the  positive  law  of  God  in  Scripture,  but 
also  by  the  natural  law  written  on  the 
heart  The  number  of  cajntid  offences 
must  be  determined  by  the  ^[ood  of  the 
community ;  so  that  laws  are  rightly  more 
severe  at  one  time  or  in  one  place  than  in 
another.  The  strange  theory  of  Septus 
that  the  positive  law  of  &od  forbids 
homicide,  and  that  therefore  a  magistrate 
can  only  put  to  death  where  God  himself 
has  dispensed  him  from  the  observance  of 
the  law — viz.  for  murder,  adultery,  blas- 
phemy, &c.  and  the  other  cases  provided 
for  in  the  Pentateuch — ^is  generally  re- 
jected. This  opinion  errs  in  takinsr  for 
granted  that  the  magistrate's  authority 
to  slay  is  conveyed  only  through  the 
positive  law,  and  in  assuming  that  the 
judicial  precepts  of  the  Jewish  code  are 
m  force  among  Christians. 

If  a  capital  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  prince,  even  if  certain  of  the 
prisoner's  piilt,  must  not  condemn  him 
without  fair  trial,  although  here  an  excep- 
tion may  be  made  if  the  guilt  is  notorious 
and  great  evils  would  ensue  from  delay 
of  execution.  Time  must  be  allowed  tlie 
prisoner  to  prepare  for  death  and  receive 
the  sacraments,  and  this  time  must  be 
given  even  if  there  is  danger  of  his 
escaping.  Finally,  the  canon  law  strictly 
forbids  ecclesiastics,  even  if  they  hold 
temporal  jurisdiction,  to  take  any  part  in 
passing  or  executing  sentence  of  death. 
(St.  Thomas,  2  2ndsB,  Ixiv. ;  Billuart, ''  De 
Justit.*"  diss.  X.;  St.  liguori,  "Theol. 
Moral."  lib.  iv.  tract,  iv.  cap.  1.  dub.  2.) 

OAVITA&  mxmu  (in  English  called 
deadly  sins),  so  named  because  they  are 
the  fountain-heads  from  which  all  other 
sins  proceed.  St.  Thomas,  following  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  enumerates  seven — 
viz  vainglory,  envy,  anger,  avarice,  sloth 
(which  he  calls  triditiaj  "sadness,"  or 
distaste  for  labour  in  God's  service,  but 
which  is  generally  known  as  acedia), 
gluttony,  lust.  Other  writers  substitute 
pride  K>r  vainglory;  o there,  agun,  like 
uassian,  count  both  pride  and  vainglory, 
and  so  make  eight  capital  nns.  St.  Thomaa 
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divides  them  as  follows.  "  Man/'  he  says, 
'<  is  led  to  sin  hj  seeking  that  which  is 
good  inordinatelj,  or  by  an  unreasonable 
aversion  from  that  which  is  good,  because 
of  incidental  evil  which  is  joined,  or 
thought  to  be  joined,  with  it.  Man  seeks 
inordinately  the  goods  of  the  soul  (pride), 
or  of  the  "body  (gluttony  and  lust),  or, 
lastly,  external  goods  (avarice).  He  has 
an  unreasonable  aversion  to  his  own  good, 
because  of  the  labour  needed  to  secure  it 
(sloth),  or  to  another's  good,  because  it 
seems  to  detract  from  his  own  (envy  and 
anger)."    (1  2ndse,  Ixxxiv.  4.) 

OAVITITLAmT.  A  set  of  eaffihday 
or  chapters,  each  of  which  was  a  special 
law,  liKe  the  "chapters'*  in  the  annual 
volume  of  statutes  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament.  The  word  has  been  extended 
to  the  ecclesiastical  canons  passed  in  pro- 
vincial councils — e.g,  to  the  chapters  of 
Martin  of  Duma,  passed  at  Braga  m  572 — 
but  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  FranMsh  kings  of  the  first  and 
second  dynasties. 

These  Capitularies  have  been  published 
by  Baluze,  and  more  recently  by  Pertz; 
they  have  been  carefully  analysed  by 
M.  Guizot  in  his  '^  I£st  de  la  Civilis.  en 
France." 

I.  The  Capitularies  of  the  Merovinp^n 
kings  begin  with  Childebert  (664).  Com- 
j)il^  as  they  were  so  soon  after  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Salian  Franks  to  Christianity, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence is  apparent  in  every  part  of  them. 
Among  the  more  prominent  matters  of 
which  they  treat,  are  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary, the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  the 
right  to  grant  lands  to  the  Church,  &c. 

IT.  The  Capitularies  of  Pepin  le  Bref, 
the  father  of  Charlemagne,  are  five  in 
number,  but  only  one  of  them  can  be 
called  in  the  fullest  sense  a  work  of  legis- 
lation, as  having  been  framed  "  in  generali 
populi  eonventu."    They  are  mucn  occu- 

Eied  with  clerical  discipline  and  the  regu- 
ition  of  marriage. 
III.  The  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
sixty-fivein  numoer,  contain  1,160  separate 
chapters.  They  range  in  date  ftrom  700 
to  803.  They  are  classified  by  M.  Guizot, 
according  to  their  subjects,  into  political 
(273),  moral  (S7),  penal  (ISO),  ciml  (110), 
rdigiotu  (86),  canonical  (291),  doineMic 
(73),  and  miacellaneous  or  occasumal  (12). 
A  laiffe  proportion  of  them  can  in  no 
sense  be  called  laios ;  so  far  from  it  that 
M.  Guizot  distinguishes  them  into  docu- 
ments of  twelve  different  kinds.  These 
twelve  claMes  include  new  laws  (properly 
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so  called),  ancient  laws  revived,inBtructions 
to  the  nUm  Dominici,  circulars  to  the 
bishops  and  counts  conveying  admonitions 
or  inviting  opinions,  answersof  the  emperor 
to  questions  put  to  him,  judicial  decrees, 
memoranda,  &c.  &c.  In  fact,  this  un- 
wieldy collection  faithfully  represents  the 
imperial  system  itself,  which  was  a  sort 
of  nodge-podge  of  paternal  government, 
flexible  administration,  and  rigid  law; 
each  of  these  three  being  so  far  pressed  as 
the  Emperor,  under  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  judged  to  be  expedient. 

IV.  The  Capitularies  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire,  twenty  in  number,  were  added 
to  those  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  whole 
collection,  digested  into  seven  books, 
published  between  820  and  842,  by  Anse- 
gisus,  Abbot  of  Fontenelle,  and  Benedict 
of  Mayence — the  same  to  whom  many 
writers  ascribe  the  fabrication  of  the 
False  Decretals.  Charles  the  Bald  added 
fifty-two,  and  the  succeeding  Carlovingian 
kings,  down  to  Charles  the  Simple  inclu- 
sive, some  ten  or  eleven  more.  After 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  laws  of  France 
ceased  to  be  called  Capitularies. 

CAVFA  BCAOVA.  The  barbarous 
word  "cappa,"  said  to  be  derived  from 
capere  (quia  capit  totum  hominemf  ''be- 
cause it  covers  the  whole  person  "),  was 
originally  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
to  denote  the  pluviale,  or  cope,  as  appears 
from  Durandus  and  Honorius.  The  cappa 
ma^na  is  a  long  vestment,  the  hooa  of 
which  is  lined  with  silk  or  with  fur,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
it  is  to  be  worn.  It  is  used  by  cardinals, 
bishops,  and,  in  many  churches,  also  by 
canons.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
the  choir  vestment  of  canons  regular. 
(From  G^vant.  with  Merati's  notes.) 

OAVVCHnrs.  A  reform  of  the 
Franciscan  order  instituted  by  Matteo  di 
Bassi  of  Urbino,  who,  being  an  Obser- 
vantine  Franciscan  at  Monte  Falco,  and 
having  convinced  himself  that  the  ctmtiche 
or  cowl  worn  by  St.  Francis  was  different 
in  shape  from  that  worn  by  the  friars  of 
his  own  time,  adopted  a  long  pointed 
cowl,  according  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  original  form.  In  1626  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  the 
wearing  of  this  habit  by  himself  and  his 
companions,  with  the  fiirther  permission 
to  live  the  life  of  hermits,  and  preach  the 
gospel  in  every  country,  on  couaition  that 
once  in  each  year  they  should  present 
themselves  at  the  general  chapter,  wher^ 
ever  it  might  be  held,  of  the  Observantine 
friars.    Matteo  began  hereupon  to  preach 
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publicly  in  the  March  of  Ancona;  but 
the    provincial    of    the    ObservantineB, 
hearing  of  it,  treated  him  as  an  apostate 
friar  [Apostact]   and    threw  him  into 
prison.    He  was  released    through  the 
interference  of  the  Duchess  of  Camerino, 
the  Pope's  niece ;  and  he,  with  two  zealous 
followers,  Louis  and  Kaphael  of  Fossom- 
bronoy  took  refuge  for  a  time  with  the 
Camaldules  in  their  convent  at  Massaccio. 
Thej  were  also  kindly  treated   W  the 
Conventual  branch  of  their  order  [Frait- 
QiBCAKB,  CoNVSNTUALsl  and  a  bull  was 
finally  obtained  from  the  Pope  in  1528, 
authorising  the  union  which  Matteo  and 
his  companions  had  entered  into  with  ^e 
Conventuals,    sanctioning  for  them  the 
hermit  life,  and  allowing  them  to  wear 
beards    and    to    use    the    long-pointed 
agmche  from  which  they  have  derived 
their  name. «  After  this  the  oider  grew 
with  great  rapidity,  and  it  has  produced 
down  to  the  present  time  numbers  of  men 
eminent  for  every  Christian  virtue,  great 
preachers,    and    accomplished   scholars; 
yet,  strange  to  sav,  the  first  projectors  of 
the  institute,  unlike  the  great  majority  of 
founders  of  orders,  did  not  persevere  in 
the  observance  of  its  statutes.    Matteo 
di  Bassi,  for  whom  independence  of  exter- 
nal control  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
extraordinaiy  attraction,  finding  that  the 
Pope  had  forbidden  Capuchins  who  did 
Dot  remain  in  they*  monasteries  and  obey 
the  vicar-general,  to  wear  the  pointed 
cowl,  immediately  cut  off  the  half  of  his, 
and  quitted  the  order.    Louis  of  Fossom- 
brone  was  expelled  from  it  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  his  lang^uage,  when,  by  the 
Papal  confirmation  of  another  friar  as 
vicar-general  in  1536,  his  ambitious  desire 
to  be  continued  in  the  office  was  frus- 
trated. 

The  statutes  of  the  order  were  drawn 
up  in  1629.  The  government  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  vicar-ffeneral,  for  they 
were  at  first  sulnect  to  tbe  general  of  the 
Conventuals,  and  only  obtained  exemption 
from  this  obedience  in  1617.  Matins 
were  to  be  said  at  midnight,  and  the 
other  canonical  hours  at  the  times  origi- 
nally assigned  to  them  *,  hours  for  mental 
prater,  for  silence,  and  for  taking  the 
oiicipliiie,  were  prescribed.  They  were 
to  have  no  revenues,  but  to  live  by 
beffging ;  ever3rthing  about  their  churches 
and  convents  was  to  be  poor  and  mean ; 
the  very  chalices  were  to  be  of  pewter, 
and  in  the  decorations  of  the  altars,  gold, 
alver,  and  silk  were  excluded.  They 
might  eat  one  kind  of  meat  in  refectory, 
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and  wine  was  allowed ;  but  if  any  Capuchin 
wished  to  diet  himself  more  rigorously 
he  was  not  to  be  prevented.  In  their 
beffging  rounds  the  mars  were  not  to  ask 
either  for  meat,  egps,  or  cheese,  though 
they  might  accept  them  if  ofiered.  One 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  this  order 
is  that  of  St.  Fidelis  of  Sigmaiingen,  a 
zealous  and  powerful  preacher,  martyred 
by  the  Calvinists  of  the  Orisons  m  1622 
(see  Alban  Butler,  April  24). 

The  third  vicar-general,  Bernardino 
Ochino.  attained  an  unhappy  notoriety 
through  having  adopted  Lutheran  opinions 
and  married  a  young  girl  from  Lucca.  This 
was  at  Gtoeva,  where  he  established  him- 
self in  1542.  Ochino  afterwards  went  to 
England,  while  Edward  VI.  was  on  the 
throne,  and  after  having  travelled  through 
many  parts  of  Germany,  and  become 
known  as  a  gifted  preacher  of  the  new 
opinions,  he  settled  at  Zurich.  But, 
like  the  late  Rev.  Blanco  White,  who 
deserted  the  Church  for  Anglicanism,  but 
could  not  stop  there,  Ochino  was  com- 
pelled after  a  while  by  internal  restless- 
ness, against  his  own  manifest  interest, 
to  seek  to  undermine  the  Lutheranism 
which  he  had  embraced.  In  1563  he 
printed  a  book  called  "  Triginta  Dialogi,'' 
in  which  it  is  intimated  that  if  a  man  has 
an  unsuitable  wife,  and  feels  quite  eertam 
that  the  impulse  which  moves  him  is 
from  God,  he  may  without  sin  take  to 
himself  a  second  wife.  The  leaders  of 
the  Reformed  party  at  Zurich,  such  as 
BttUinger  and  Wolf,  were  scandalised  at 
this  apparent  vindication  of  polygamy, 
and  Ochino  was  driven  by  his  Protestant 
friends  out  of  Switzerlimd  and  sought 
refuge  in  Poland.  Even  here  he  was  not 
suffered  to  rest,  and  on  the  forced  journey 
to  Moravia,  where  he  hoped  to  find  shel- 
ter, after  losmg  three  out  of  his  four  chil- 
dren by  the  plague,  he  died  at  Schlackau 
before  the  end  of  1564,  but  in  such  iso- 
lation and  obscurity  that  no  particulars  of 
his  death  were  ever  ascertaimd. 

At  the  time  when  H^yot  wrote,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
order  of  Capuchms  was  divided  into  more 
than  fifty  provinces  and  three  "  custodies,** 
numbenng  sixteen  hundred  convents  and 
twenty-five  thousand  friars,  besides  their 
missions  in  Brazil  and  various  parts  of 
Africa.  The  French  Revolution— though 
there  were  a  few  who  yielded— tempted 
with  no  other  result  than  illustrating  the 
serene  and  stoble  virtue  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Capuchins.  When  Bel- 
gium  was  annexed  to  France  in  1707, 
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and  soldierH  were  sent  to  turn  out  the 
friars  at  Louvain  into  the  street,  the 
guardian  thus  expelled  cried  out,  **  I  pro- 
test in  the  sight  of  Heaven  that  it  is  only 
force  which  makes  us  go  out  of  our  house ; 
that  I  and  my  brotners  remain  Capu- 
chins ;  that  we  are  suffering  for  religion, 
and  are  ready,  if  need  he,  to  be  martyrs 
in  its  cause/'  A  large  number  of  their 
convents  was  suppressed  during  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles;  in  France,  however, 
they  had  revived  again  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  the  persecuting  **  Liberalism  ** 
of  the  Third  RepubUo  ejected  them  anew 
from  their  conventa  last  year  (1880). 
They  are  at  nreeent  most  numerous  in 
Austria;  in  Switzerland  also  there  are 
Liany,  and  altogether  they  are  said  still 
to  number  several  thousands.  There  are 
at  present  seven  Capuchin  convents  in 
England  and  Wales — at  Peckham,  East 
Dulwich,  Erith,  Crawley,  Chester,  Pant- 
asaph,  and  Pont^pool — and  three  in 
Ireumd— one  at  Kilkenny,  and  two  (of 
which  one  is  the  noviciate)  at  Cork. 
(H^lyot ;  **  Bernardino  Ochino,"  by  Ben- 
rath,  1875 ;  English  and  Irish  '<  Catholic 
Directories.") 

OAMDTMAJL  (cordo,  a  hinge).  Like 
most  arrangements  which,  though  made 
by  man,  carry  out  the  Divine  purpose, 
correspond  to  the  wants  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  are  destined  to  live,  grow  and 
endure,  the  great  institution  of  the  Car- 
dinalate  sprang  from  small  and  almost 
unnotioed  Deginnings.  The  words  cardp' 
italiSf  cardmarBj  mcardinare,  nre  found  in 
ante-Nicene  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  are 
used  to  designate  the  fixed  permanent 
clergy  of  any  church — those  who  were  so 
built  into  it  and  necessary  to  ite  being  that 
it  miffht  be  said  to  revolve  round  them 
as  a  door  round  ita  hinge.^  They  are  thus 
distinguished  from  those  bishops,  or 
priesta,  or  deacons,  whose  connection  with 
a  church  was  loose  or  temporary.  In  the 
Roman  Church  parish  churches  or  Titles 
seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Marcellus  (304),  and  the  priests  to 
whose  charge  they  were  permanently  com- 
mitted were  styled  cardinal  w^iests.  The 
deacons  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  of  many 
other  important  Churches,  were  at  first 
seven  in  number,  in  imitation  of  the 
original  Apostolic  institution.  They  were 
not  at  first  assigned  to  particular  districts ; 

1  It  i0  interesting  to  observe  that  the  use  of 
this  metaphor  dates  froni  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  five  princes  of  the  Philistines  were  called 
0^)yff  literally  •* axles"  or  "hinges**  of  the 
people.    See  Josoe  xiii.  8 ;  Judges  iii  8. 
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but  as  time  went  on,  and  various  charitable 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  with  chapels  attached  to  them,  arose 
nere  and  there  throughout  the  fourteen 
"  regions  "  into  which  the  city  was  divided 
under  Augustus,  each  deacon  came  to 
have  one  or  more  regions,  with  the  insti- 
tutions locally  contained  in  it,  assigned  to 
his  care ;  and  from  the  fixed  character  of 
their  chai^,  they  were  called  cardinal 
deacons.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  cardinal  bishop,  because 
the  Roman  Pontifi"  himself  presided  in  the 
see  in  that  capacity.  But  there  were 
several  bishoprics  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome — namely,  Portus  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber),  Ostia  (on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river),  Preneste,  Sabina, 
Tusculum,  Albano,  and  St.  Rufina — the 
bishops  of  which  appear  from  very  early 
times  to  have  sat  in  synod  with  the  Bishop 
of  Rome :  a  relation  which,  with  increasing 
exercise  and  deepening  comprehension  of 
the  Papal  prerogatives,  was  naturally  de- 
velopea  by  degrees  into  a  closer  con- 
nexion. History  does  not  enable  us  to 
describe  or  date  the  stages  of  this  change. 
In  the  eleventh  century  we  find  all  the 
above-named  sees  (reduced  now  to  six, 
for  St.  Rufina  had  been  imited  to  Portus) 
incorporated  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
their  occupants  holding  their  appoint- 
ments directly  and  solely  from  the  Pope. 
This  is  the  picture  which  we  derive 
from  the  writmgs  of  St  Peter  Damian 
(d.  1071),  who  was  himself  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Ostia.  The  council  held  at 
Rome  in  1050,  under  Nicholas  II.,  decreed 
that  Popes  should  thenceforth  be  elected 
on  the  judgment  of  the  six  cardinal  bishops, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Roman  cleroy,  tne 
applause  of  the  people,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  Emperor.  Of  the  Roman  clergy, 
the  cardinal  priests  and  deacons  were  Uie 
most  prominent  and  influential  portion. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand,  considering 
the  instability  of  popular  opinion,  and  the 
transitory  character  of  human  sovereignty, 
that  the  election  of  the  Pope  gradually 
came  to  be  vested  in  the  cardinals  ex- 
clusively, who,  in  their  grades  of  binhop, 
priest,  and  deacon,  represented  the  ancient 
"  presbyterium  "  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  number  of 
the  cardinal  bishops,  as  alreadv  stated, 
was  six;  that  of  the  cardinal  priests, 
twenty-eight;  and  about  this  time  the 
number  of  the  cardinal  deacons  was  raised 
from  seven  to  fourteen,  one  for  each 
region,  whence  they  were  called  **  region- 
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aij  "  deacons.  The  dignity  of  their  office 
grew,  while  its  functions  either  dwindled 
or  were  otherwise  discharged;  and  in 
process  of  time  the  cardinal  deacons,  still 
deriving  their  titles  from  the  chapels 
formerly  attached  to  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  which  they  had  the  chaige 
(St.  Hadrian,  St.  Theodore,  &o.),  ceased 
to  have  local  duties,  and,  like  the  car- 
dinals of  higher  rank,  were  drawn  into 
the  august  circle  of  the  immediate  coun- 
sellors and  assistants  of  the  Roman  Pontiflb. 
In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  their 
number  was  further  raised  to  dghteen, 
making  a  total  of  fifty-jthree  carainals; 
and  this  number  remained  ilxed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Then  a  period  of  fluctua- 
tion ensued,  during  which  the  Sacred 
Oolleffe  was  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere 
handnil  of  persons.  The  Council  of  Basle 
ordered  that  the  number  of  cardinals 
should  be  fixed  at  twenty-four;  but  the 
decree  was  not  ratified  by  the  Fope,  and 
no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Leo  A.  raised 
the  number  to  sixty-iive.  The  final  regu- 
latioiu  which  prevails  to  this  day,  was 
contained  in  the  Consdtution  Poetquam 
veiu$  of  Sixtus  V.,  published  in  1686. 
Bv  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  number 
of  cardinals  should  never  exceed  seventy, 
thus  composed:  six  of  episcopal  rank, 
holding  the  old  suburban  sees  before 
mentioned ;  fifty  described  as  priests,  hold- 
ing a  corresponding  number  or  *'  Titles ''  or 
parishes  in  Kome ;  and  fourt  jen  described 
as  deacons.  By  a  Constitution  of  St. 
Fius  V.  (1567),  all  customs  or  privileges 
in  virtue  of  which  the  name  of  Cardinal 
had  been  assumed  by  the  clergy  of  any 
other  church  (e.g.  by  the  canons  of  Com- 
postella,  Milan,  &c)  were  abrogated,  and 
It  was  forbidden  to  apply  it  in  future  to 
any  but  the  s^u^Ators  of  tlie  R  jman  Church. 
The  cardinals  owe  their  appointment 
solely  to  the  Pope.  They  have  for  many 
ceatuiies  been  taken  in  part  from  all  the 
great  Christian  nations  or  Europe,  though 
the  number  of  Italian  cardinals  nas  always 
preponderated.  The  appointment  of  a 
future  cardinal  is  announced  by  the  Pope 
in  consistory,  but  the  name  b  reserved  in 
pttto.  At  a  subsequent  connstory  it  is 
aiade  public.  The  actual  appointment,  in 
the  case  of  ecclesiastics  resimng  in  Rome, 
proceeds  as  follows:  On  a  day  named, 
the  candidate  goes  to  the  Papal  ]^ace, 
and  receives  from  the  Pope  the  red  biretta ; 
afterwards,  in  a  public  consistory,  at  the 
close  of  an  imping  ceremonial,  the  Pope 
places  upon  his  head  the  fiunous  red  hat. 
in  a  second  consistory  he  ''closes  his 
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mouth  **  (of  daudit) — ^that  is,  forbids  him 
for  the  present  to  speak  at  meetings  of 
cardinals;  in  a  third,  he  ''opens  his 
mouth  '* — ^that  is,  he  removes  the  former 
prohibition,  givinp^  him  at  the  same  time 
a  ring,  and  assigning  to  him  his  "  Title.'' 
If  the  candidate  is  absent,  being  prevented 
bj  just  cause  from  >i9itiug  Rome  at  that 
time,  the  red  biretta  is  sent  to  him,  and 
on  receiving  it  he  is  bound  to  make  oath 
that  he  will  within  a  year  visit  the  tombs 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  duties  of  cardinals  are  of  two 
kinds — those  which  devolve  on  them  while 
the  Pope  is  living,  and  those  which  thej 
have  to  dischaige  when  the  Holy  See  is 
vacant  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  briefly 
said  that  they  consist  in  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  government  of  the  universal 
Church ;  for  although  the  Pope  is  in  no 
way  bound  to  defer  to  the  opimons  of  the 
Sacred  College,  in  practice  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  takes  an  important  step  without 
their  counsel  and  concurrence.  Such  a 
school  in  the  science  and  art  of  govem- 
nient  in  all  its  forms  as  the  College  of 
CArdinak  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
They  are  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  various  pjeculiarities  of  national 
character,  the  prejudices  and  cherished 
aims  of  dynasties,  the  conservataam  that 
with  more  or  less  intelligence  supports, 
and  the  communism  that  with  more  or 
less  wickedness  undermines,  the  fitbric  of 
Christian  society.  In  consistory,  where 
the  cardinals  all  meet  in  a  kind  of  senate 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope,  and 
discuss  affairs  "exclusa  omni  forma  judi- 
ciali,'*  the  powers  of  statement  and  reply 
are  cultivated;  in  the  various  Congrega- 
tions [see  CoHeBBOATioir,  RoxAir],  they 
learn  to  manage  in  detail  the  vast  and 
complicated  concerns  of  a  communion 
which  with  its  one  faith  and,  substan- 
tiaUy,  one  ritual,  is  found  congenial  to 
every  people  and  at  home  in  every  climate. 
Hence  flow  that  largeness  of  temper,  that 
breadth  of  view,  that  readiness  to  drop 
the  accidental  if  only  the  essential  be 
maintained,  that  conciHator  v  bearing,  and 
that  antique  courtesy,  by  which  the  finest 
specimens  of  cardinal  ambassadors  have 
always  been  distinguished.  History  can 
show  few  nobler  pictures  than  that  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi  confrontmg  the  force 
and  cunning  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  the 
zenith  of  Ms  power,  and  compelUng  the 
draughting  of  the  (joncordat  in  the  form 
that  the  Pope,  not  the  First  Consul, 
required. 

All  the  cardinals  now  take  precedence 
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of  bishops,  arcbbishopSy  and  even  patri- 
archs. This  Was  not  so  formerly;  the 
change  was  gradually  introduced.  They 
ha?e  many  other  prinleffes,  which  canon- 
ists— who  generally  hold  that  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  in  its  temporal  aspect,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  reigning  prince— have 
elaborately  defined  in  their  treatises.  On 
their  seals  they  have  their  own  arms,  with 
the  red  hat  as  crest;  they  are  styled 
Eminentimmi,  and  Reverendissimi, 

At  a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
duties  of  the  cardinals  become  confined  to 
protecting  the  Church  and  maintaining  all 
things  in  their  due  order,  till  a  Conclave 
can  be  assembled  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.    [CowdAVB.] 

There  are  three  English  cardinals  at 
the  present  time — Henry  Edward  Man- 
ning, Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Cardi- 
nal Priest  of  the  I^tle  of  SS.  Andrew  and 
Gregory  on  the  Coelian  Hill;  Edward 
Howard,  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Title  of 
SS.  John  and  Paul;  John  Henry  New- 
man, Cardinal  Deacon  of  St.  George  ''  in 
Velabro." 

The  Sacred  College  numbers  at  present 
(1881)  about  sixty-four  members. 

CAmBZWAA  &BOATB.  [See  Lb- 
eATE.] 

CAmBZWAli  FBOTSOTOm.  A 
member  of  the  Sacred  College,  belonging 
by  birth  to  one  of  the  more  considerable 
Catholic  nations,  who  has  received  the 
purple  partly  on  that  account.  His  local 
Knowlectge  of  his  own  people  and  their 
ways,  through  being  ''to  the  manner 
bom,"  qualify  him  to  be  a  trusted  referee 
when  any  questions  afiecting  the  interests 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of 
individuals  of  that  nation,  are  brought 
forward  at  Home,  and  the  name  of ''  Car- 
dinal Protector  "  has  hence  naturally  been 
assigned  to  him.  A  remarkable  instance, 
illustrating  the  representative  weight  which 
such  cardinals  often  enjoy  in  the  Sacred 
C  k)llege,  was  that  of  the  French  Cardinal 
Maurj',  described  by  Consalvi  in  his  power- 
ful narrative  of  the  Conclave  whic^ipre- 
ceded  the  election  of  Pius  VH.  Tnere 
are  also  Cardinal  Protectors  of  religious 
orders,  of  colleges,  &c. 

CAXMWbZTSS,  ORBSa  OV.  Ll 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurv  a  cru- 
sader named  Berthold  vowed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  battle  that  if  by  the 
mercy  of  God  his  side  was  victorious,  he 
would  embrace  the  religious  life.  The 
victory  was  won,  and  Berthold  became  a 
monk  in  Calabria.  Soon  after,  the  prophet 
Elias  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  and 
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revealed  something  to  him  in  consequence 
of  which  Berthold  left  Italy,  and  repair- 
ing to  Mount  Carmel  (1166) — that  moim- 
tam,    so    conspicuous  and  so  beautiful, 
which  juts  out  into  the  sea  to  the  south 
of  Acre — ^took  up  his  abode  there.  Every- 
one knows  the  connection  of  Carmel  with 
some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  pro- 
phet's life  (8  Elings,  xviii ;  4  Kings,  iv). 
A    cavern    near  the  summit  was  then 
shown  as  the  habitation  of  Elias,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  spacious  monastery,  the  history 
of  which  is  unknown,  covered  the  ground. 
An  eyevritness,  John  Phocas,  who  visited 
the  holy  places  in  1186,  thus  writes : — 
**  Some  years  ago  a  white-haired  monk, 
who  was  also  a  priest,  came  from  Cala- 
bria, and  through  a  revelation  from  the 
prophet  Elias,  established  himself  in  this 
place.      He   enclosed  a  small  portion  of 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and  built  a 
tower   and  a  little  church,  assembling 
in  it  about  ten  brothers,  who,  with  him, 
inhaUt  at  present  this  holy  place.'*   Ber^ 
thold,  therefore,  may  in  one  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  Carmelite 
order,  and  its  first  general.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Ber^ 
thold  found  hermits  uving  on  the  moun- 
tain when  he  arrived  there,  attracted  by 
the  peculiar  sanctity  which  the  residence 
of  the  great  prophet   had  conferred  on 
the  spot;    these  appear  to  have  joined 
him,  and  to  have  accepted  along  with  him 
and    his   immediate    followers  the  rule 
which  was  framed  for  them  in  1209  by 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     These 
hermits  may  have  had  a  long  line  of  pre- 
decessors, nor  is  there  any  historical  or 
moral  impossibility    in    the   assumption 
that  holy  men  had  lived  on  the  mountain 
without  interruption  since  the  days  of 
Elias,  although  positive  evidence  is  want- 
ing.   This  belief  in  the  possible  succes- 
sion of  a  long  line  of  samtly  anchorites 
was  gradually  merged  in  the  fixed  per- 
suasion that  the  very  order  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  ('armel,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
thirteenth  and  following  centuries,  had 
existed    there    in    unbroken    continuity, 
keeping  the  three  vows,  and  vnth  here- 
ditary succession,  from  the  time  of  Elias. 
It  was  in  this  extreme  form  that  the 
Carmelite  view  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
order  was  combated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  learned  Papebroke,  the 
Bollandist,  who  in  the  volumes  of  the 
*^  Acta  Sanctorum  ^for  March  gave  Lives 
of  Berthold  and  Cyril,  in  which  it  was 
assumed  that  the  former  was  the  Jirtt^ 
and  the  latter  the  thirds  general  of  the 
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order.  A  yiolent  controversy  arose ; 
aeyeral  Carmelite  writers  published  large 
treatises ;  other  Jesuits  came  to  the  assis- 
tance of  Papebroke ;  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion was  inauced  to  issue  a  decree  censur- 
ing the  published  yolumes  of  the  "  Acta 
Suictorum ; "  and  Rome,  while  refusing 
to  adopt  or  ratify  this  censure,  thought  it 
expedient  to  impose  silence  on  the  dis- 
putants (1098). 

The  rule  given  to  the  order  by  the 
patriarch  Albert  was  in  sixteen  articles. 
It  forbade  the  possession  of  property ; 
ordered  that  each  hermit  should  live  in  a 
cell  by  himself;  interdicted  meat  alto- 
gether ;  recommended  manual  labour  and 
silence ;  and  imposed  a  strict  fast  from  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (Sept.  14)  to 
Easter,  Sundays  being  excepted. 

The  progress  of  the  Mohanuuedan 
power  in  Palestine,  after  the  illusory  treaty 
entered  into  by  the  Emperor  Freoeric  II. 
in  1229  with  the  Sultan  Eameel,  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  Christians  to 
live  there  in  peace  ;  and  under  their  fifth 

general,  Alan  of  Brittany,  they  aban- 
oned  Carmel  and  established  themselves 
in  Cyprus  (1280)  and  other  places.  They 
held  their  first  chapter  at  Aviesford  in 
Hampshire,  in  1245,  and  elected  our 
countryman,  St  Simon  Stock,  to  the 
generalship.  Under  him  the  order  was 
ffreatly  extended,  and  entered  upon  a 
flourishing  period.  To  this  Saint  Our 
Lady  is  said  to  have  shown  the  Scapular 
in  a  vision.  [See  Scapvlab.^  After  passing 
into  Europe  they  found  it  necessary  to 
live  in  common,  and  no  longer  as  hermits. 
This,  with  other  mitigations  of  the  primi- 
tive rule,  was  sanctioned  by  Innocent  IV., 
who  confirmed  them  in  1247  under  the 
titie  of  the  order  of  friars  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Their  haUt  was  origin- 
ally striped,  but  ultimately  the  drees  by 
which  they  are  so  well  known,  the  brown 
habit  with  white  cloak  and  scapular,  was 
adopted.  They  were  recognised  as  one  of 
the  mendicant  orders ;  our  ancestors  knew 
them  as  "  the  White  Friars."  Many  dis- 
tingmshed  men  and  eminent  ecclesiastics 
have  worn  their  halnt.  In  our  own 
country  we  can  point  to  the  vast  and  solid 
capiunty  of  Thomas  of  Walden,  confessor 
to  Henry  V.,  and  one  of  the  theolo^ans 
ftt  the  Council  of  Constance,  who  in  a 
work  of  profound  learning  and  great  elo- 
qaeiice,  tne  **  Doctrinale  fldei,"  confuted 
toe  sophistries  advanced  by  Wyclif  against 
the  fiiith  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 

The  Papal  schism  led  to  much  confu- 
flion  and  relaxation  of  discipline,  a  portion 
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of  the  order  siding  with  the  Avignon 
Pope  and  electing  a  different  general. 
England  remained  true  to  Urban  VI.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  dissimilarity  of  practice 
which  prevailed,  Eugenius  I V .  issued  a 
bull  in  1431,  in  wMch  permission  was 
given  to  eat  meat  three  times  a  week, 
with  other  indulgences.  But  tiiese  were 
not  accepted  in  all  the  convents.  Gradu- 
ally the  names  of  Obaervantines  and  Con- 
ventuals crept  in,  to  distinguish  the  Car- 
melites who  observed  the  rule  as  ratified 
by  Innocent  IV.  from  those  who  accepted 
the  miti^tions  of  Eugenius.  Special 
congregations  aiming  at  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  rule  arose  in  Italy  and 
France :  among  these  was  the  congrega- 
tion of  Mantua,  founded  hj  the  unhappy 
Thomas  Connecte,  who  is  noticed  hy 
Addison  in  the  "  Spectator.''  In  England 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  Carmelites  were  in  a  very 
fiourishing  condition.  Impartial  wit- 
nesses declare  that  in  no  country  of 
Europe  did  the  glory  of  their  institute 
shine  out  with  greater  lustre  than  in 
England.  They  had  fifty-two  houses.^ 
In  London  the  library  of  the  White 
Friars  was  the  best  to  be  found  in  the 
city ;  the  books  bestowed  on  it  by  Thomas 
Walden  alone  were  valued  at  two  thou- 
sand gold  pieces.  All  these  were  destroyed 
or  dispersed  at  the  dissolution.^ 

The  later  glories  of  the  order  belong 
chiefly  to  Spam,  and  are  due  to  the  heroic 
virtue  of  a  woman,  St.  Teresa.  Carme- 
lite nuns  had  been  first  instituted  by  John 
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Soreth,  general  of  the  order  in  tho  fifteenth 
century.  Relaxations  of  the  rule  had 
crept  into  their  conyento  as  into  those  of 
the  friars.  St.  Teresa  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  convent  of  Avila,  which  was 
under  the  mitigated  ohservance.  Amidst 
great  obstacles,  and  in  the  teeth  of  much 
persecution,  she  carried  out  her  object  of 
introducing  a  reform  among  the  nuns  by 
returning  to  the  ancient  rigour  of  the 
rule.  She  thus  became  the  founder  of 
the  Discalced  Carmelite  nuns.  Nor  did 
her  zeal  stop  here,  but  extended  itself  to 
a  reformation  of  the  friars,  in  which  also, 
aided  by  the  counsel  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  and  the  labours  and  sufferings 
of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  who  joined  the 
new  order,  she  was  completely  successful. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1582,  she  had 
assisted  in  the  foundation  of  seventeen  re- 
formed convents  for  women  and  fifteen 
for  men.  These  Discalced  Carmelites, 
wliose  institute  rapidly  spread  to  all  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  were  at  first  subject  to 
the  goyemment  of  the  unreformed  order ; 
but  Clement  YIU.,  in  1593,  gave  them  a 
general  of  theb  own.  Several  other  re- 
forms have  been  introduced  since  that  of 
St.  Teresa  in  various  countries,  which  we 
have  not  space  here  to  notice.  At  present, 
in  spite  of  the  devastation  wrought  during 
the  revolutionary  epoch,  and  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  which  engenders  and  is  encour- 
aged by  revolutions,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Carmelite  monasteries  still  exists. 
In  France,  though  they  were  swept  away 
at  the  first  revolution,  they  had  teen  re- 
introduced, and  till  lately  possessed  some 
sixty  houses.  But  the  miquitous  decree 
of  March  29,  1880,  lately  issued  by  the 
Republican  Government  of  France,  has 
resulted  in  the  violent  seizure  of  all  the 
houses  of  men,  and  in  turning  the  friars 
adrift.  In  Spain,  we  believe,  they  are  at 
present  numerous. 

In  England  there  are  one  house  of  Dis- 
calced Carmelite  friars  (at  Kensington), 
and  six  nunneries — at  Fulham,  Notting 
Hill,  Chichester,  Wells,  Lanherne,  and 
Darlington.  In  Ireland  there  appear  to  be 
seven  or  eight  Carmelite  friaries,  calced 
and  discalced  (beginning  with  the  well- 
known  convent  in  Whitefriar  Street,  Dub- 
lin, which  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
jOarmelite  house  founded  in  1274),  and 
eight  or  nine  nunneries.  (H^lyot ; "  JBiblio- 
theca  Carmelitana  " ;  Tanner  ;  Dugdale. 

OAMMTVJkJt  (from  caro,  vme,  the 
time  when  we  are  about  to  say  farewell 
to  flesh-meat ;  or  vbi  caro  valet — ^in  allu- 
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aon  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh  in  the 
days  which  pre^e  the  fast),  the  three 
days  before  Lent,  though  the  name  some- 
times includes  the  whole  period  between 
February  3,  the  feast  of  St.  Blasius,  and 
Ash-Wedn^day.  The  Carnival  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  in  Rome  itself,  is  a  special 
season  for  feasting,  dancing,  masquerading 
and  mirth  of  all  sorts.  In  itself  this  cus- 
tom is  innocent,  although  the  Church 
from  Septuagesima  onwa^rds  assumes  the 
garb  of  penance,  and  prepares  her  children, 
by  the  saddened  tone  of  her  office,  for  the 
Lenten  season.  But  the  pleasures  of  the 
Carnival  easily  degenerate  into  riot,  and 
the  Church  therefore  specially  encourages 

?ious  exercises  at  this  time.  In  1556  the 
esuits  at  Macerati  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  exposing  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
through  the  CamivaL  This  devotion 
spread  through  the  Church,  and  Clement 
XIII.,  in  1765,  granted  a  plenary  indul- 
gence on  certain  conditions  to  those  who 
take  part  in  it. 

CAmTBUSXAVB,  ORBSR  Ol*. 
The  founder  of  this  celebrated  order  was 
St.  Bruno,  in  the  eleventh  century.  A 
well-known  story,  once  inserted  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  ascribes  his  retirement 
from  the  world  to  the  marvellous  resuscita- 
tion of  a  noted  Paris  doctor,  as  his  body 
was  being  carried  to  the  grave.  But  there 
is  no  contemporary  evidence  to  sustain  the 
story,  and  it  was,  probably  on  this  account, 
left  out  of  the  Breviary  by  Urban  VIII. 
Bruno  was  a  native  of  Cologne,  and  gave 
proof  of  more  than  common  piety,  recollec- 
tion, and  mortification  even  frt)m  his  ten- 
der years.  When  he  was  grown  up,  he 
was  at  first  entered  among  the  clei^  of 
St  Cunibert^s  at  Cologne,  whence  he  passed 
to  Rheims,  a  city  then  celebrated  lor  its 
episcopal  school.  Bruno  made  here  ^[reat 
progress  in  learning,  and  was  appomted 
"  scholasticus  "  (Fr.  icoldtre)  ;  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  age  were  his  pupils. 
He  hiMd  much  to  sufier  from  the  conauct 
of  the  unworthy  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
Manasses,  suspended  in  1077 ;  and  the 
resolution  to  quit  the  world  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  him  about  this  time,  and  grew 
in  strength  continually.  Leaving  Rheims, 
uncertain  in  what  way  God  vdlled  him  to 
carry  out  his  clearly-seen  vocation,  he  re- 
paired to  St.  Robert  of  Molesme,  the 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  order,  by  whom 
he  was  referred  to  St.  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Grenoble.  With  six  companions,  Bruno 
presented  himself  to  the  bishop,  and  opened 
to  him  their  desire  to  found  an  institute 
in  which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
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of  man  should  he  aoaght  on  a  foundation 
of  rigorous  austerity  and  self-discipline. 
The  good  bishop  was  overjoyed  at  seeing 
them ;  in  their  request  he  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fulfiunent  of  a  wonderful 
dream  which  he  had  had  the  night  before. 
Soon  afterwards  he  led  them  to  the  desert 
of  the  Chartreuse,  an  upland  valley  in  the 
Alps  to  the  north  of  Grenoble,  more  than 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  to 
be  reached  by  threading  a  gloomy  and 
difficult  ravine.  High  crags  surround  the 
valley  on  all  sides ;  the  soil  is  poor,  the 
cold  extreme— snow  lies  there  most  of  the 
year — and  the  air  is  charged  with  fog. 
Bruno  accepted  this  site  with  joy,  and  he 
and  his  companions  immediately  built  an 
oratory  there,  and  small  separate  cells,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Lauras  of  Pales- 
tine. This  was  in  1086,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Carthusian  order,  which  takes  itd 
name  ^m  Chartreuse,  is  dated  from  this 
foundation. 

St.  Bruno,  when  he  had  been  only  two 
or  three  years  at  the  Chartreuse,  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  an  imperative  man- 
date firom  Urban  U.,  who  nad  been  his 
pupil.  With  grief  he  left  his  beloved  com- 
panions, the  most  prudent  and  devoted  of 
whom,  Landwin,  he  appointed  prior  in  his 
room,  and,  recommendmg  the  monastery 
to  the  protection  of  the  Abbot  of  Chaise 
Dieu,  departed  for  Italy.  He  was  never 
able  to  return,  but  after  founding  convents 
at  Squillace  and  La  Torre  in  Calabria,  died 
St  the  last-named  place  in  1101.  The 
celebrated  Abbot  of  Cluny,  Peter  the 
Venerable,  writing  about  forty  years  after 
St.  Bruno,  describes  in  few  words  the 
manner  of  life  which  the  saint  instituted, 
and  to  which  his  monks — ^the  only  ancient 
order  in  the  Church  which  has  never  been 
reformed  and  never  needed  reform — have 
always  faithfully  adhered.  "  Their  dress," 
he  writes,  ''is  meaner  and  poorer  than 
that  of  other  monks ;  so  short  and  scanty, 
and  so  rough,  that  the  verv  sight  affrights 
one.  They  wear  coarse  hair-shirts  next 
their  skin  :  fast  almost  perpetually  ;  eat 
only  bran  bread  ;  never  toucn  flesh,  either 
sicK  or  well ;  never  buy  fish,  but  eat  it  if 
given  them  as  an  alms;  eat  eggs  and 
cheeee  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays;  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdavs  their  fare  is  pulse 
or  herbs  boiled;  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  they  take  nothing  but 
bread  and  water ;  and  they  have  only  one 
meal  a  day,  except  within  the  octaves 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Epi- 
phany, and  some  other  festivals.  Their 
constant  occupation  is  praying,  reading. 
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and  manual  labour,  which  consists  chiefly 
in  transcribing  books.  Thepr  say  the  lesser 
hours  of  the  divine  office  m  their  cells  at 
the  time  when  the  bell  rings,  but  meet 
together  at  vespers  and  matins  with  won- 
derful recollection."  This  manner  of  life 
they  seem  to  have  followed  for  some  time 
without  any  written  rule.  Guigo,  the 
fifth  prior  of  the  Chartreuse  (1228)  made 
a  collection  of  their  customs ;  and  m  later 
times  several  other  compilations  of  their 
statutes  were  framed,  oi  which  a  com- 
plete code  was  arranged  in  1681,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1688.  The 
glorious  difficulty  of  the  very  perfect  life 
aimed  at  by  the  Carthusians  is  recognised 
by  the  Church,  which  "  allows  refigious 
men  of  any  of  the  mendicant  orders  to 
exchange  their  order  for  that  of  the 
Carthusians,  as  a  state  of  greater  austerity 
and  perfection ;  but  no  one  can  pass  from 
the  Carthusians  to  any  other  order,  aa 
Fagnanus,  the  learned  canonist,  proves  at 
large."*  The  name  o'  Chartreuse  was 
given  to  each  of  their  monasteries ;  this 
was  corrupted  in  England  into  Charter- 
house. Among  their  original  customs  was 
that  of  taking  a  walk,  which  they  called 
spatiament  (nom  the  Latin  spatiart),  with- 
in the  bounds  of  their  desert ;  and  to  this 
day  the  monk  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
takes  his  daily  "  spaciment."  The  ordin- 
ary dress  is  entirely  white ;  but  outside 
the  boundaries  of  his  monastery  the  Car- 
thusian wears  a  lon^black  cloak  and  hood. 
In  1391  Boniface  IX.  formally  renewed 
the  exemption  of  the  order  from  epistopal 
control ;  and  in  1608  Julius  11.  ordained 
that  their  monasteries  in  every  part  of  the 
world  should  obey  the  prior  of  tne  Grande 
Chartreuse  and  the  chapter  general  of  the 
order. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  borne  the  Carthusian  habit  are 
St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Cardinal 
d*Albergati,  the  learned  and  holy  Denis 
Rickel,  commonly  called  Denis  the  Carthu- 
sian, and  Walter  Hilton  (1433),  whose 
"  Ladder  of  Perfection,"  a  work  of  mysti- 
cal theology,  was  published  by  Abraham 
Woodhead  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Chartreuses  or  Charterhouses  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
were  nine  in  number.'*     A  large  proportion 
1  Alban  BuUer,  Life  of  St  Bruno,  Oct  6. 
8  Namely  at — 

Beauvale  (Notts)       Mount  Grace  (York.) 
Coventry  Shene 

Epworth  (Line.)        Witham  (Line)  ; 
Hmton  (Som.)  and  two  cells,  at 

Hull  Mendip  rSom.) 

London  Sbapwick  (Dors.) 
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of  the  monks  and  friars  then  in  England, 
like  the  secular  clergy,  acceptedf  in  words 
at  any  rate,  the  new  doctrine  of  the  royal 
supremacy ;  but  the  Carthusians  stood 
firm.  Even  Mr.  Froude,  the  thorough-going 
aix^ogist  of  Tudor  ^rranny,  acknowledges 
that  the  London  Cfarthusians  met  death 
like  heroes.  Haughton,  their  prior,  and 
several  of  the  monks,  were  hanged  in 
1535 ;  one,  Maurice  Chauncey,  accepting 
the  supremacy,  was  allowed  to  leave  Eng- 
land, out  bitterly  repented  his  weakness, 
was  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  wrote 
an  interesting  and  touching  narrative  of 
the  whole  tragedy.  The  remaining  eight 
monks  of  the  London  house  perished  of 
jail-fever,  foul  air,  and  starvation,  after 
being  imprisoned  some  months  in  New- 
gate. The  Carthusians  of  Shene,  in 
Surrey,  fifteen  in  number,  withdrew  to 
Flanaers  on  the  deftth  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  abode  in  various  places ;  at  the  time 
when  Alban  Butler  wrote  they  were 
settled  at  Nieuport,  and  were,  with  the 
Brigittine  nuns  of  Sion  [BRieirrnnss], 
"  the  only  two  English  oroers  which  were 
never  dispersed." 

When  H^lyot  wrote,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  172  Car- 
thusian houses  altogether,  of  which  five 
were  nunneries ;  about  seventy-five  out  of 
the  whole  number  were  in  France.  These 
were  all  swept  away  at  the  Revolution. 
The  Jacobin  government  tried  to  sell  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  but  no  one  would  bid 
for  it,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
soiL  ,  After  the  Restoration  some  of  the 
monks  returning  from  abroad  were  allowed 
to  reoccupy  it ;  amongst  these  was  the 
general,  Dom  Moissonmer,  who,  like  an- 
other Simeon,  died  in  peace  eleven  davs 
after  his  re-entry  into  the  beloved  solitude. 
For  a  long  time  the  monks  were  very  poor, 
having  to  pay  rent  for  their  own  Darren 
lands  to  the  government ;  but  since  they 
invented  the  famous  liqueur  named  after 
the  monastery,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
which  is  considerable,  they  have  been 
fairly  well  off.  In  1870  they  numbered 
about  forty,  with  twenty  lay  brothers,  and 
sixty  servants. 

In  England,  a  large  Carthusian  mon- 
astery has  for  some  vears  been  rising 
among  the  Sussex  hills,  near  Steyning. 
(H%ot ;  Alban  Butler,  Oct.  6 ;  Tanner^s 
"  Notitia.") 

CA880CX  (vestis  talaris,  toga  sub- 
tanea,  soutane),  A  close-fitting  (rarment 
reaching  to  iJie  heels  {usque  ad  talos), 
which  IS  the  distinctive  di«ss  of  clerics. 
The  cassock  of  simple  priests  is  black; 
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that  of  bishops  and  other  prelates,  purple ; 
that  of  cardinals,  red ;  that  of  the  Pope, 
white.  Originfdly  the  cassock  was  uie 
ordinary  dress  common  to  laymen;  its 
use  was  continued  by  the  clergy  while 
lay  people,  after  the  immigration  of  the 
Northern  nations,  began  to  wear  shorter 
clothes,  and  thus  it  became  associated  with 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  De  Reform,  cap.  6,  requires  all 
clerics,  if  in  sacred  orders,  or  if  they  hold 
a  benefice,  to  wear  the  clerical  dress; 
although  in  Protestant  countries  clerics 
are  excused  from  doing  so  in  public,  on 
account  of  the  inconveniences  likely  to 
arise. 

CJLmuiMTWLT,  The  science  which 
deals  with  cases  of  conscience.  [See 
Moral  THSOLoex.] 

CA8TO.  A  name  given  to  real  or 
imaginary  cases  in  canon  law,  mord 
theology,  or  ritual,  collected  together  in 
order  to  illustrate  difficult  points  in  these 
branches  of  learning.  Sucn  a  collection 
of  cases  to  illustrate  the  **  Decretum  of 
Gratian "  was  made  about  1200  by 
Benincasa  Senensis ;  about  1245  Bemarcl 
of  Bologna,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of 
Compostella,  made  a  similar  coUection  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  Gregory  IX.'s  Decretals. 
Since  that  time,  collections  of  this  kind 
without  number,  in  all  these  tluree  branches 
of  learning,  have  appeared.  At  confer- 
ences of  the  clei^,  "  cases  "  of  this  kind 
are  generally  discussed. 

CA8VS  maSBKVATZ.      [See  RJB- 

SSBVED  CaBSB.] 

CATACOMBS.  A  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  about  the 
Homan  catacombs,  considering  the  high 
religious  interest  of  the  subject,  may  fainy 
be  expected  in  a  work  like  the  present. 
We  shall  briefly  describe  their  position,  ex- 
plain their  origin,  and  trace  their  lustory ; 
then,  after  describing  the  catacomb  of 
San  Callisto,  as  a  model  of  the  rest,  we 
shall  show,  so  far  as  our  limits  will  allow, 
what  a  powerful  liffht  the  monuments  of 
the  catacombs  supply  in  illustration  of  the 
life,  and  in  evidence  of  the  faith,  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  primitive  ages. 

The  word  "  catacomb  "  had  originally 
no  such  connotation  as  is  now  attached 
to  it;  the  earliest  form,  catarumba 
(Kara,  and  KVfjifirj,  a  hollow)— -probably 
suggested  by  the  natural  configuration 
of  the  ground — was  the  name  given  to 
the  district  round  the  tomb  of  Caecilia 
Metella  and  the  Circus  Romuli  on  the 
Appian  Way.  All  through  the  middle 
ages  ''ad  catacumbas^  meant  the  sub- 
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terranean  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  far- 
£uned  basilica  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the 
region  above  mentioned ;  afterwards,  the 
signification  of  the  term  was  gradually 
extended,  and  applied  to  all  the  ancient 
underground  cemeteries  near  Rome,  and 
even  to  rimilar  cemeteries  in  other  places, 
at  Paris,  for  instance.  The  bo<ues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  believed  to 
have  rested  here  nearly  from  the  date  of 
their  mar^rdom  to  the  time  of  Pope 
Oomelius,  who  translated  them  to  where 
they  are  now  (Bed.  '•  De  Sex  iEt.  Mundi: " 
''  corpora  apostolorum  de  catacumbiB  leva- 
vit  noctu  "^ ;  it  was  therefore  most  natural, 
apart  from  the  sacred  associations  which 
the  memorials  of  other  martyrs  aroused, 
that  for  this  reason  alone  pilgrims  should 
eagerly  visit  this  cemetery. 

L  Some  twenty-five  Christian  ceme- 
teriee  are  known,  and  have  been  more  or 
lees  carefully  examined;  but  there  are 
many  others,  which,  either  from  their 
having  fallen  into  ruin  or  being  blocked 

Xwitb  earth  and  mbbisb,  remain  unex- 
red.  Those  that  are  known  and  acces- 
sible are  found  on  every  side  of  Rome, 
but  they  are  clustered  most  thickly  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  city,  near  the 
Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ardeatina.  The 
most  noteworthy  of  all,  the  cemeterv  of 
San  Callisto,  is  close  to  the  Appian  Wa^ ; 
near  it  are  those  of  St.  Praetextatus,  St. 
Sebastian,  and  St.  Soteris.  Passing  on 
round  the  city  by  the  east  and  north,  we 
find  the  cemetery  of  Santi  Quattro,  near 
the  Via  Appia  Nova,  that  of  St.  Ciriaca 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  the  extremely  in- 
teresting catacomb  of  St  Agnes  on  the 
Via  Nomentana,  and  that  of  St.  Alexander, 
farther  out  from  Rome  on  the  same  road. 
Next  comes  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla, 
on  the  Via  Salaria.  Continuing  on,  past 
the  Villa  Borffhese,  we  come  upon  the 
valley  of  the  iHber,  beyond  which,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  we  find  in  succes- 
sion the  cemeteries  of  Oalepodius  and 
G^enerosa.  Crossing  again  to  the  left 
bank,  we  come  upon  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Lucina  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  that  of  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo  (known  also  by  the 
name  of  S.  Domitilla)  on  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina, and,  finally,  that  of  St  Balbina 
between  the  last-named  road  and  the 
Appian  Way. 

IL  The  origin  of  the  catacombs  is  now 
thoroughly  understood.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved that  they  were  originally  mere 
saod-pits,  arenaruB,  out  of  which  sand  was 
dug  lor  building  purposes,  and  to  which 
the  Christians  resorted,  partly  for  the  sake 
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of  concealment,  partly  because  the  softness 
of  the  material  lent  itself  to  any  sort  of 
excavation.  This  was  the  view  of  Baro- 
nins  and  of  scholars  in  general  down  to 
the  present  century,  when  the  learned 
Jesuit,  F.  Marchi,  took  the  subject  in 
hand.  He  made  personal  researches  in 
the  catacomb  of  St  Agnes,  and  gradually 
the  true  origin  and  mode  of  construction 
of  these  cemeteries  broke  upon  his  mind. 
His  more  celebrated  pupil,  the  Ck>nmienda- 
tore  de*  Rossi,  aided  oy  his  broUiers,  con- 
tinued his  explorations,  and  has  given  to 
the  world  a  colossal  work  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  which  Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  made  the  foundation  of  their 
interesting  book,  ''Roma  Sotterranea.'* 
Padre  Marchi  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  among  the  volcanic  strata  of  the 
Roman  Campagna,  three  deposits  are  espe- 
cially noticeable — a  hard  ouilding  stone, 
called  the  tufa  litoide;  a  soft  stone,  the 
tufa  granolare ;  and  a  sandstone  of  scarcelv 
any  coherency  caUed/M«o/ami.  Thesan<f- 
pits,  arenaruB,  of  course  occur  in  beds  of 
this^aEo/ona ;  and  if  they  had  been  the 
origin  of  the  catacombs,  the  latter  would 
have  been  whoUy  or  chiefly  excavated  in 
the  same  beds.  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
catacombs  are  almost  entirely  found  in 
the  tufa  granolare,  which  exactiy  suited 
the  purposes  which  the  early  Christians 
had  in  view.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
obliged  by  the  imperial  laws  to  bury 
their  dead  outside  tne  walls  of  the  city. 
Secondly,  they  naturally  would  not  place 
the  cemeteries  at  a  greater  distance  than 
they  could  help ;  and  in  fact  all  the  cata- 
combs above  named,  except  that  of  St. 
Alexander,  are  within  two  miles  and  a 
half  of  the  citv  walls."  Thirdly,  the 
fu/a  granolare,  being  softer  than  the  tufa 
litoide,  the  necessary  galleries,  chambers, 
and  locuU  (receptacles  for  the  dead)  could 
more  eaMlv  be  worked  in  it,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  sufficientiv  coherent  to 
allow  of  its  being  excavated  freely  with- 
out danger  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
excavations  falling  in  or  crumbling  away. 
The  txmolana  was  softer,  but  from  its 
crumbling  nature  narrow  gdleries  cotdd 
not  be  run  in  it,  nor  loculi  hollowed  out, 
without  the  employment  of  a  great  deal 
of  masonry  for  the  sake  of  security,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  two  or  three  instances 
of  arenarue  turned  into  catacombs  which 
do  exbt ;  thus  greater  expense  and  trouble 
would  arise  in  the  end  from  resorting  to  it 
than  from  excavating  in  the  tufa  granolare. 
If  it  be  asked  why  the  Roman  Chris- 
1  The  walls  of  Anrelian. 
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tians  did  not  bury  their  dead  in  open-air 
cemeteries,  the  answer  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Church  grew  up  amid 
persecution,  and  the  Christians  naturally 
strove  to  screen  themselves  and  their 
doings  from  public  observation  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  burial  of  their  dead  as 
in  other  matters.  The  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions and  decorations  which  they  could 
safely  affix  to  the  graves  of  their  beloved 
ones  in  the  subterranean  gloom  of  the 
catacombs,  could  not  with  common  pru- 
dence have  been  employed  on  tombs  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  In  the  second  place, 
the  needs  of  prayer  and  the  duty  of  public 
worship  were  in  this  manner  reconciled 
with  the  duty  of  sepulture  to  an  extent 
not  otherwise,  imder  their  circumstances, 
attainable.  The  relatives  might  pra^r  at 
the  tomb  of  a  departed  kinsman ;  the  faith- 
ful gather  round  the  "memory"  of  a 
martyr ;  the  Christian  mysteries  might  be 
celebrated  in  subterranean  chapels,  and  on 
altars  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  a  con- 
venience, secrecy,  and  safety,  which,  if 
the  ordinary  mode  of  burial  had  been 
followed,  could  not  have  been  secured. 
Nor  was  the  practice  a  novelty  when  the 
Christians  resorted  to  it.  Even  Pagan 
underground  tombs  existed,  though  the 
gener^  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  which 
prevailed  under  the  emperors  before  Con- 
stantine,  caused  them  to  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence; but  the  Jewish  cemeteries,  used 
under  the  pressure  of  motives  very  similar 
to  those  woich  acted  upon  the  Christians, 
had  lon^  been  in  operation,  and  are  in  part 
distingmshable  to  this  day. 

The  modus  operandi  appears  to  have 
been  as  follows.  In  ground  near  the  city, 
obtained  by  purchase  or  else  the  property 
of  some  rich  Christian,  an  area,  or  ceme- 
tery "  lot,"  was  marked  out,  varying  in 
extent  but  commonly  having  not  less  tnan 
a  frontage  of  a  hundred  and  a  depth  of 
two  hundred  feet.  At  one  comer  of  this 
area  an  excavation  was  made  and  a  stair- 
case constructed;  then  narrow  galleries, 
usually  little  more  than  two  feet  in  width, 
with  roof  flat  or  slightly  arched,  were 
carried  round  the  whole  space,  leaving 
enough  of  the  solid  rock  on  either  side  to  ad- 
mit of  oblong  niches  (loctdt) — ^large  enough 
to  hold  from  one  to  three  bodies,  at  varying 
distances,  both  vertically  and  laterally, 
according  to  the  local  strength  of  tne 
material — being  excavated  in  the  walls. 
After  burial,  the  loculus  was  hermetically 
sealed  by  a  slab  set  in  mortar,  so  that  the 
proximity  of  the  dead  body  might  not 
affect  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  catacomb. 
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Besides  these  loouU  in  the  walls,  cubicukif 
or  chambers,  like  our  family  vaults,  were 
excavated  in  great  numbers;  these  were 
entered  by  doors  from  the  galleries,  and 
had  loculi  in  their  walls  like  the  galleries 
themselves.  There  were  also  arcosoiia — 
when  above  the  upper  surface  of  a  loculus 
containing  the  body  of  a  martyr  or  con- 
fessor, the  rock  was  excavated,  so  as  to 
leave  an  arched  vault  above,  and  a  flat 
surface  beneath  on  which  the  Eucharist 
could  be  celebrated — ^and  "  table-tombs," 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  arcosolia 
except  that  the  excavation  was  quad- 
rangxdar  instead  of  being  arched.  Open- 
ings were  frequently  made  between  two 
or  more  adjoining  cubiculaf  so  as  to 
allow,  while  the  Divine  Mysteries  were 
being  celebrated  at  an  arcosoUum  in  one 
of  tnem,  of  a  considerable  number  of 
worshippers  being  present.  When  the 
walls  of  the  circumambient  gaUeries  were 
filled  with  the  dead,  cross  galleries  were 
made,  traversing  the  area  at  such  dis- 
tances from  each  other  as  the  strength  of 
the  stone  permitted^  the  walls  of  which 
were  pierced  with  niches  as  before.  But 
this  aaditional  space  also  became  filled  up, 
and  then  the  fossors  were  set  to  work  to 
burrow  deeper  in  the  rock,  and  a  new 
series  of  galleries  and  chambers,  forming  a 
second  underground  story  or  PMno,  was 
constructed  beneath  the  first.  Two,  three, 
and  even  four  such  additional  stories  have 
been  found  in  a  cemetery.  Another  way 
of  obtaining  more  space  was  by  lowering 
the  floor  of  the  galleries,  and  piercing  with 
niches  the  new  wall-surface  tnus  supplied. 
It  is  obvious  that  expedients  like  these 
could  only  be  adopted  m  dry  and  deeply- 
drained  ground,  and  accordingly  we  always 
find  that  it  is  the  hills  near  Rome  in  which 
the  cemeteries  were  excavated — the  val- 
levs  were  useless  for  the  purpose ;  hence, 
contrary  to  what  was  once  oelieved,  no 
svstem  of  general  communication  between 
the  different  catacombs  ever  existed. 
Such  communication,  however,  was  often 
effected,  when  two  or  more  cemeteries  lay 
contiguous  to  each  other  on  the  same  hill, 
and  ill  kinds  of  structural  complications 
were  the  result ;  see  the  detailed  account 
in  "  Roma  Sotterranea  "  of  the  growth  and 
gradual  transformation  of  the  cemetery  t>f 
San  Callisto. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  catacombs,  a  few  leading  facts  are  all 
that  can  here  be  given.  In  the  first  two 
centuries,  the  use  of  the  catacombs  by  the 
Christians  was  little  interfered  with; 
they  filled  up  the  area  with  dead,  and 
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decorated  the  anderground  chambers  with 
painting  and  sculpture,  much  as  their 
means  and  taste  suggested.  In  the  third 
century  persecution  became  fierce^  and 
the  Cluistians  were  attacked  in  the  cata- 
combs. Staircases  were  then  destroyed, 
passages  blocked  up,  and  new  modes  of 
ingress  and  egress  devised,  so  as  to  defeat 
as  much  as  possible  the  myrmidons  of  the 
law;  and  the  changes  thus  made  can  in 
many  cases  be  still  recognised  and  under- 
stood. On  the  cessation  of  persecution, 
alter  ▲.!).  300,  the  catacombs,  in  which 
many  martyrs  had  perished,  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage ;  immense  numbers  of 
persons  crowded  mto  them ;  and  different 
Popes — ^particularly  St.  Damasus,  early  in 
the  fifUi  century — caused  old  staircases  to 
be  enlaiged,  and  new  ones  to  be  made, 
and  lumtnaria  (openings  for  admitting 
light  and  air)  to  be  broken  through  from 
the  cubicuia  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  order  to  give  more  accommodation  to  the 
pious  throng.  These  changes  also  can  be 
recognised.  Burial  in  the  catacombs 
natiutdly  did  not  long  sorriTe  the  con- 
cession of  entire  freedom  and  peace  to  the 
Church  ;  but  still  they  were  looked  upon 
as  holy  places  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  and  as  such  were  visited  by  in- 
numerable pilgrims.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  Lombard  invaders  dese- 
crated, plundered,  and  in  part  destroved 
the  catacombs.  This  led  to  a  period  of 
translations,  commencing  in  the  eighth 
century  and  culminating  with  Pope 
Paschal  (a.d.  817),  by  whicn  all  the  relics 
of  the  Popes  and  principal  martyrs  and 
confessors  which  had  hiuierto  lain  in  the 
catacombs  were  removed  for  greater  safety 
to  the  churches  of  Rome.  After  that, 
the  catacombs  were  abandoned,  and  in 
grreat  part  closed;  and  not  till  the  six- 
teenth century  did  the  interest  in  them 
revive.  The  names  of  Onufrio  Panvini, 
Bosio,  and  Boldetti  are  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  renewed  investigations  of 
which  they  were  the  object;  and  since 
the  appearance  of  the  work  of  the  Padre 
Marcni  already  mentioned,  the  interest 
awakened  in  all  Christian  countries  by 
the  remarkaUe  discoveries  announced  has 
neTer  for  a  moment  waned. 

IV.  Having  thus  attempted  to  sketch 
the  origin  and  trace  the  nistoij  of  the 
catacombs,  we  proceed  to  describe  what 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  best  known  among  tnem  all 
— the  cemetery  of  San  Oallisto.  £ntering 
it  from  a  vineyard  near  the  Appian  Way, 
the  visitor  descends  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
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fashioned  by  Pope  Damasus  from  the 
motive  above  mentioned,  and  finds  him- 
self in  a  kind  of  vestibule,  on  the  stuccoed 
walls  of  which,  honey-combed  with  loctUi, 
are  a  quantity  of  rude  iuscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  some  of  which  are  thir- 
teen' and  fourteen  centuries  old,  scratched 
by  the  pilgrims  who  \'i8ited  out  of  devo- 
tion the  places  where  Popes  and  martyrs 
who  had  fought  a  good  fight  for  Christ, 
and  often  their  own  kinsfolk  and  friends, 
ky  in  the  peaceful  gloom,  awaiting  the 
resurrection.  By  following  a  narrow 
gallery  to  the  right,  a  chamber  is  reached 
which  is  called  the  Papal  Crypt ;  for  here 
beyond  all  doubt  the  bodies  of  many  Popes 
of  the  third  century,  after  5fephyrinus 
(203-217)  had  secured  this  cemetery  for 
the  use  of  the  Christians  and  committed 
it  to  the  care  of  his  deacon  Callistus,  were 
laid,  and  here  they  remained  till  they 
were  removed  by  Paschal  to  the  Vatican 
crypts.  This  is  proved  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery, in  and  near  the  Papal  Crypt,  of 
the  slabs  bearing  the  original  inscriptions 
in  memorv  of  the  Popes  Eutychian, 
Anteros,  Fabian,  and  Lucius.  A  passage 
leads  out  of  the  crypt  into  the  cubieulum 
of  St.  Csdcilia,  where,  as  De*  Rossi  has 
almost  demonstrated,  the  body  of  the 
saint,  martyred  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  was  originally  deposited  by 
Pope  Urban,  though  it  was  afterwards 
removed  by  Paschal  to  her  church  in  the 
Trastevere,  where  it  now  lies  under  the 
high-altar.  In  this  cttbiculum  are  paint- 
ings of  St.  CsBcilia  and  of  Our  Lord,  the 
latter  "according  to  the  Byzantine  type, 
with  rays  of  glory  behind  it  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross.''  But  these  paintings  are 
late  —not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century. 
Besides  the  Papal  Crypt  and  the  chamber 
of  St.  Offidlia,  there  are  in  this  part  of 
the  cemetery  **  several  cubicuia  interesting 
for  their  paintings,  chiefly  referable  to 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fish  being 
the  principal  emblem  of  the  latter.  In 
one  of  these  crypts  is  a  painting  of  four 
male  figures  with  uplifted  hcmds,  each 
with  his  name,  placed  over  an  arco»oiium ; 
in  another  are  representations  of  peacocks, 
the  emblem  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  ascending  to 
the  mount ;  m  a  fourth,  a  grave-digger 
{fonor)  surrounded  with  the  implements 
of  his  trade ;  in  a  fifth,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, with  the  miracle  of  the  paraljrtic 
taking  up  his  bed  ;  in  a  sixth,  a  banquet 
of  seven  persons,  supposed  to  be  the  seven 
disciples  alluded  to  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter    of   St.    John's   Gospel.    These 
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painlings,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  catacomb,  are  referred  to  the  last  half 
of  the  tWrd  centiury."  * 

V.  For  a  detailed  answer,  accompanied 
with  proofs,  to  the  auestion,  what  testi- 
mony the  catacombs  bear  to  the  nature  of 
the  religious  belief  and  life  of  the  6arlj 
Christians,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
pages. of  ''  Roma  Sotterranea,**  or  to  the 
Urffer  work  of  De*  Rossi.  He  will  there 
find  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  two  main  propositions — 
(1)  that  the  religion  of  those  Christians 
was  a  sacramental  reli^on  ;  (2)  that  it 
was  the  reverse  of  puritanical:  that  is, 
that  it  disdained  the  use  of  no  external 
helps  wluch  human  art  and  skill  could 
furnish,  in  the  effort  to^rmbolise  and  en- 
force spiritual  truth.  With  reference  to 
the  first  proposition,  let  him  consider  how 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  typically  re- 
presented in  the  catacombs  by  paintings 
of  Noe  in  the  ark,  the  rock  smitten  and 
water  gushing  forth,  a  fisherman  drawing 
^ah  out  of  the  water  accompanied  by  a 
man  baptising,  and  the  paralytic  carrying 
his  bed  ("  Roma  Sotterranea,**  p.  266) ; 
and  also  how  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist 
is  still  more  frequently  and  strikingly 
portrayed  by  pictures  in  which  baskets  of 
oread  are  associated  with  fish,  the  fish 
being  the  well-known  emblem  of  Our 
Lord.^  The  second  proposition  is  so 
abundantly  proved  by  the  remains  of 
Christian  art  of  very  ancient  date  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  catacombs,  in  spite  of  the 
havoc  and  ruin  of  fifteen  centuries,  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt 
to  establish  it  at  length.  Adopting  the 
general  forms  and  methods  of  the  con- 
temporary Pagan  art,  but  carefully 
elinunating  whatever  in  it  was  inunoral 
or  superstitious,  we  find  the  Christian 
artists  employing  Biblical  or  symbolical 
subjects  as  the  principal  figures  in  each 
composition,  while  filling  in  their  pictures 
with  decorative  forms  and  objects — such 
as  fabulous  animals,  scroll-work,  foliage, 
fruit,  fiowers,  and  birds — ^imitated  from 
or  suggested  by  the  pre-existing  heathen 
art.  A  type  for  which  they  had  a 
peculiar  fondness  was  that  of  the  Qood 
Shepherd.  The  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  a  figure    standing    near    supposed 

'  Murray's  Handbook  of  Rome  and  its 
Environa, 

'  There  were  other  reasons  for  this;  bat 
the  fact  that  the  initials  of  the  Greek  words 
signifying,  **  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour,*' 
made  up  the  word  ixerz,  fish,  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  general  adoption  of  the 
emblem. 
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to  be  Isaias,  is  represented  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  but  much  injured 
painting  on  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  loculus 
m  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla.  De* 
Rossi  bcdieves  this  painting  *'to  belong 
almost  to  the  apostolic  age*^  ("Roma 
Sotterranea,'' p.  268).  Another  favourite 
type  of  Our  Lord  was  Orpheus,  who  by 
his  sweet  music  drew  all  creatures  to  hear 
him.  The  vine  painted  with  so  much 
freedom  and  grace  of  handling  on  the 
roof  of  the  entrance  to  the  cemeterj;  of 
Domitilla  is  also,  in  De'  Rossi's  opinion, 
work  of  the  first  century.  ("  Roma 
Sotterranea,*'  Northcote  and  Brownlow ; 
Murray's  "  Handbook  of  Rome.**) 

CATAVA&QVB.  An  erection  like 
a  bier  placed  during  Masses  of  the  dead, 
when  tiie  corpse  itself  is  not  there,  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  or  in  some  other 
suitable  place,  surrounded  with  burning 
lights  ana  covered  with  black  cloth.  It  is 
B&o  called  '^feretrum,^"  castrum  doloris," 
&c.  (Merati's  '*  Novsb  Observationes  ^  on 
Qavantus,"  Part  ii.  tit  18.) 

CATBOBZSM.  A  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine,  usually  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Christian  people.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  her  history,  the  Church  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  instructing  those  who  came 
to  her  for  baptism.  Catechetical  schools 
were  estabUshed,  and  catechetical  instruc- 
tion was  carefully  and  methodically  given. 
We  can  still  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  early 
Church,  for  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  left 
sixteen  books  of  catechetical  discourses, 
explaining  the  Creed  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism,  and  five  more  in  which  he  sets 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly-bap- 
tised, the  nature  of  the  three  sacraments 
(Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist)  which 
they  had  just  received.  St.  Augustine 
wrote  a  treatise  on  catechising,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Deo  Qratias,  a  deacon  and  cate- 
chist  at  Carthage.  When  the  world  be- 
came Christian  there  was  no  longer  the 
same  necessity  for  instructing  converts, 
but  the  children,  and,  indeed,  the  people 
generally,  still  needed  catechetical  instruc- 
tion. Hence  we  find  a  council  held  at 
Paris  in  829  deploring  the  neglect  of 
catechetical  instruction,  while  the  Eng- 
lish Council  of  Lambeth  in  1281  requires 
parish-priests  to  instruct  their  people  four 
times  a  year  in  the  principal  parts  of 
Christian  doctrine — viz.  the  articles  of  the 
Creed,  commandments,  sacraments,  &c. 
The  treatise  of  Gterson,  *'  De  Parvulis  ad 
Christum  trahendis,**  gives  some  idea  of 
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catechetical  instruction  towards  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Catecketical  instruction  was  one  of 
the  subjects  which  occupied  the  Council 
of  Trent;  and  the  Fathers  arranged  that  a 
Gatechiffin  should  be  drawn  up  bj  a  com- 
mission and  be  approved  by  the  council. 
This  plan  fell  through,  and  thej  put  the 
whole  matter  in  the  Pope*s  hands.  Pius 
IV.  entrusted  the  wort  to  four  theolo- 
gians—viz. Oalinius,  Archbishop  of  Zara ; 
Foacararius  (Foscarari),  Bishop  of  Mo- 
dena ;  Marinus,  Archbishop  of  Lanciano ; 
and  Fureirius  (Fureiro),  a  Portuguese. 
All  of  them  except  the  first  were  Domini- 
cana  Scholars  were  appointed  to  see  to 
the  purity  of  style.  St.  Oharles  Borro- 
meo  took  a  great  part  in  assisting  the  un- 
dertaking. In  1564  the  book  was  finished, 
whereupon  it  was  examined  by  a  new 
commission  under  Cardinal  Sirletus.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1566  the  Catechism 
appeared,  under  the  title  "Catechismus 
Komanus,  ex  Decreto  Concilii  Tridentini, 
I^  V.  Pont.  Max.  jusau  editus.  Homss, 
in  sdibus  Populi  Romani,  apud  Aldum 
Manutium."  The  original  edition  contains 
no  chapters  and  no  answers.  This  Cate- 
chism possesses  very  high,  though  not  ab- 
solute, authority,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  a  model  of  clearness,  simplicity  and 

Snrity  of  language,  of  method  and  of 
octnnal  precision.  But  it  was  not  fitted 
for  direct  use  in  catechetical  instruction, 
bmg  intended  for  parish  priests  and 
others  who  have  to  catechise  rather  than 
for  those  who  receive  instruction.  Cate- 
chisms, therefore,  of  various  sizes  have 
been  prepared  bv  bishops  for  their  dio- 
ceses, or,  as  in  England,  the  bishops  in 
concert  approve  a  Catechism  for  use  in 
the  whole  country  or  province. 

CATSCBZST.  A  name  originally 
given  to  those  who  instructed  persons  pre- 
paring for  baptism.  Catechists  were  in 
eariy  times  aLso  called  vavroXoyot,  be- 
cause they  brought  the  sailors  on  lx>ard 
the  ship  of  the  Church. 

CATBCHVMSVS.  Those  who  wero 
being  instructed  and  prepared  for  baptism. 
We  meet  with  the  first  mention  of  cate- 
chumens in  Justin  Martyr,  in  Tertullian, 
and  in  the  Clementines.  Tertullian  dis- 
tinguishes two  classes  of  catechumens : 
viz.  the  "  novitioli,"  or  beginners,  and  the 
^'aquam  adituri,"  or  those  who  were 
nearly  ready  for  baptism  and  were  admit- 
ted to  the  sermon  and  liturgy.  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  catechumens 
are  classified aa(I)''  audientes*'or  dicpomfi€voi 
— i.e. "  hearers  "  who  attended  the  sermon ; 
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(2)  "genuflectentes"  or  yowKKivovref,  who 
also  assisted  at  the  prayers  which  fol- 
lowed the  sermon,  and  received  the 
bishop's  blessing  on  bended  knee ;  (3)  the 
"competent«s"  or  </K»rtfdfi€Wi,who  were  al- 
io wed  to  hear  the  full  statement  of  Chris- 
tian mysteries,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist.  There  was  a  famous 
catechetical  school  at  Alexandria.  Usu- 
ally catechumens  remained  under  instruc- 
tion for  two  or  three  years,  and  often 
longer,  but  the  time  of  probation  was 
shortened  when  there  was  sufficient  rea- 
son. ( From  Kraus,  "  Kircbengeschichte/' 
p.  86.) 

CATBAKZ.    [See  Albiqensbs.] 


Cathedra,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  means 
(1)  the  chair  in  which  the  bishop  sits.  It 
was  placed  in  early  times  behind  the  al- 
tar, which  did  not  stand,  as  it  usually 
does  now,  against  the  wall,  but  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  choir.  The  wooden  chair 
which  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  used,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Vatican  basilica. 
Eusebius  relates  that  the  chair  of  St. 
James  still  existed  in  Jerusalem  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantino.  The  chair  of 
St.  Mark  at  Jerusalem  was  regarded  with 
such  religious  awe  that  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria, archbishop  and  martyr,  did  not  dare 
to  sit  upon  it,though  it  was  used  by  his  suc- 
cessors. (Thomassin, "  Traits  des  Festes.") 
(2)  Cathedra  was  used  by  a  natural 
extension  of  meaning  for  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  who  occupied  it,  so  that  the 
feast  of  the  Cathedra  or  chair  commemo- 
rated the  day  on  which  the  bishop  en- 
tered on  his  office.  Thus  we  have  three 
sermons  of  St.  Leo  on  the  '*  natalis  cathed- 
rae susB  " — i,e.  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate. In  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory 
we  find  a  Mass  for  "the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter,*'  on  the  24th  of  February.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Belith,  a  liturgical  writer  of 
the  middle  ages,  this  feast  was  intended 
to  celebrate  St.  Peter*s  episcopate  both  at 
Antioch  and  Rome.  A  feast  of  St. 
Peter's  chair  is  mentioned  in  a  sermon  at- 
tributed to  St.  Augustine,  and  in  a  canon 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Tours,  which  met 
in  567.  In  the  course  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  feast  in  February  was  associated  with 
St.  Peter's  chair  at  Antioch.  Paul  IV., 
in  a  Bull  of  the  year  1558,  complains  that 
although  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's  chair  at 
Rome  was  celebrated  in  France  and 
Spain,  it  was  forgotten  in  Rome  itself, 
although  the  feast  of  his  chair  at  Antioch 
was  kept  in  Rome.  Accordingly  Paul 
IV.  ordered  that  the  feast  of  St.  Peters 
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chair  at  Rome  should  be  observed  on 
January  18.  The  feast  of  St.  Peter's 
chair  at  Antioch  is  kept  on  February  22. 
(Thomassin,  ib.) 

(3)  Cathedra  is  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
authoritative  doctrinal  teaching.  Our  Lord 
said  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sat 
**  super  CAthedram  Moysis" — •*.«.  on  the 
chair  of  Moses.  Here  plainly  it  is  not  a 
material  chair,  of  which  Christ  speaks,  but 
the  "  chair,''  as  Jerome  says,  is  a  metaphor 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  law.  This  meta- 
phor became  familiar  in  Christian  litera- 
ture. Thus  Jerome  speaks  of  the  ''chair 
of  Peter  and  the  faith  praised  by  apostolic 
mouth."  Later  theologians  use  "  ex  cath- 
edra "  in  a  still  more  special  sense,  and 
employ  it  to  mark  those  definitions  in  faith 
and  morals  which  the  Pope,  as  teacher  of 
aU  Christians,  imposes  on  their  belief. 
The  phrase  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  Billuart  adduces  no  instance  of  its 
use  before  1305.  It  is  often  alleged  that 
the  theolo^ans  explain  the  words  ''ex 
cathedra ''  in  many  different  ways,  but  a 
dear  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
meaning  is  given  by  the  Vatican  Council, 
which  declai-es  that  the  Pope  is  infal- 
lible" when  he  speaks  'ex  cathedra' — ue. 
when,  exercising  his  office  as  the  pastor 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  he,  in  virtue 
of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  defines 
a  doctrine  concerning  faith  and  morals,  to 
be  held  by  the  whole  Church."  (From 
Ballerini,  "De  Primatu,"  and  the  Bull 
"  Pastor  BBtemus,"  cap.  iv.) 

CJLTKMWIULMm  (KaOfSpOf  the  raised 
seat  of  the  bishop).  The  cathedral 
church  in  every  diocese  is  that  church  in 
which  the  bishop  has  his  chair  or  seat ; 
whence  Bee,  the  English  form  of  fi^ffe. 
It  is  sometimes  called  simply  Domus, 
"  the  house  "  {Dttomo,  Ital. ;  horn,  Ger.)  ; 
for,  as  "  palace  "  sufficiently  indicates  the 
residence  of  a  king,  "  so  the  Lord's  house, 
which  is  the  cathedral  church,  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  kings,  and  the  ordinary 
seat  of  the  supreme  pastor  of  a  city  and 
diocese,  is  sufficiently  denoted  by  the 
single  word  Domus."  (Ferraris,  in  Ec- 
desia,)  A  cathedral  was  in  early  times 
called  the  Matrix  Ecclesia,  but  that  name 
is  now  given  to  any  church  which  has 
other  churches  subject  to  it. 

The  establishment  of  a  cathedral 
church,  the  conversion  of  a  collegiate 
church  into  a  cathedral,  and  the  union  of 
two  or  more  cathedrals  under  the  same 
bishop,  are  all  measures  which  cannot  be 
legally  taken  vsrithout  the  approbation  of 
the  Pope.    The  temporal  power  has  often 
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performed  these  and  the  like  acts  b^  way 
of  usurpation,  as  when  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France  reduced  the  number 
of  French  dioceses  from  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  to  sixty;  but  a  regular 
and  lawful  state  of  things  in  such  a  case 
can  only  be  restored  by  the  State's  enter- 
ing into  a  convention  with  the  Holy  See, 
which  is  always  ready,  wiUiout  abandon- 
ing principle,  to  conform  its  action  to  the 
emergent  necessities  of  the  times.  Thus, 
in  the  case  just  mentioned,  by  the  Con- 
cordat with  Napoleon  in  1802,  Rome 
sanctioned  the  permanent  suppression  of 
many  old  sees,  m  consequence  of  whick 
the  French  episcopate  now  numbers 
eighty-four  bishops  instead  of  the  larger 
number  existing  before  the  Revolution. 
Analogous  changes  are  provided  for  in 
the  AjDglican  communion  by  the  theoxj^ 
of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  though  this 
theory  has  been  sDghtly  modified  by  the 
progress  of  political  development  since 
the  Reformation.  The  sovereign  is  still 
suprome  in  theory  "in  aU  causes  and 
over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil,"  within  the  Anglican  communion  ; 
but  the  supremacy  cannot  be  exercised  in 
any  important  matter  without  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, expressed  through  a  responsible 
ministry.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  em- 
bodying as  it  does  the  united  will  and 
action  of  sovereign  and  Parliament,  solves 
all  difficulties.  Thus  in  1833  ten  Protes- 
tant  sees  in  Ireland  wero  suppressed  at  a 
'stroke,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
several  sufiragan  sees,  at  Nottingham  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  erected — always  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  every  such  case, 
whatever  legality  the  Act  may  have  is 
solely  due  to  the  action  of  the  temporal 
power;  ecclesiastical  authority  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Council  of  Trent  forbids  the 
holding  of  more  than  one  cathedral 
church,  or  the  holding  of  a  cathedral 
along  with  a  parish  church  by  the  same 
bishop.^  It  enjoins  that  ordinations 
shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  publicly  cele- 
brated in  cathedral  churches,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  canons.' 

OATKBPmAli    and     MOWA8TZO 

SCKOO&8.    [See  Schools.] 

CATKBBBATZCVM.  This  pay- 
ment, as  ori^ally  regulated  by  the 
Second  Council  of  Braga  (572),  was  a 
visitation  fee  due  from  every  parish 
church  in  his  diocese  to  the  bishop  on  the 

1  Sess.  vii.  2  ;  xxiv.  17,  De  Rerorm. 
'  Sess.  xxili.  8,  De  Reform. 
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occasion  of  his  annual  visit  to  it.  The 
amount  was  two  shillings  (jtolidi)  in  gold. 
In  process  of  time  coins  of  greater  value 
were  tendered — thus  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nav^  the  cathedraticum  was  considered 
to  oe  two  ducats — and  when  such  had 
become  the  established  custom  a  return 
to  the  smaller  money  was  not  allowed. 
Wherever  there  is  a  beneficed  clergy  this 
fee  is  still  legally  due  to  the  bishop,  nor 
can  any  period  of  actual  inununity  from 
the  burden,  however  prolonged,  confer  a 
daim  to  future  exemption.  But  since 
the  Council  of  Trent  it  has  been  customary 
to  pay  it  in  synod,  not  during  the  visi- 
tation ;  whence  it  is  also  called  *^  Synod- 
aticum.'*  The  churches  and  monasteries 
of  the  regular  clergy  are  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  Cathedraticum,  though 
it  must  be  paid  on  account  of  all  secular 
benefices  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
monasteries.  (Ferraris;  fleury,  ''Hist. 
Eccl."  xxxiv.) 

OATBOUEO  (''general''  or  uni- 
versal). The  word  occurs  in  profane 
authors — e.ff,  in  Polybius — ^but  among 
Christians  it  received  a  special  or  tech- 
nical sense,  and  was  applied  to  the  true 
Cburch,  spread  throughout  the  world,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  heretical 
sects.  Thus  one  of  the  very  earliest 
Christian  writers,  Ignatius  of  Andoch, 
says,  "Where  Christ  is,  there  is  the 
Catholic  Church;  where  the  biBhop  is, 
there  must  the  people  be  also.**  Thus 
"  Catholic "  became  the  recognised  name 
of  the  Church.  As  "heresy,"  Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us,  denotes  separation 
(since  heresy  signifies  individual  choice), 
so  the  words  "Catholic  Church"  imply 
unit^  subsisting  among  man;^  members. 
Again,  St.  Augustine,  in  his  epistle  against 
ihe  Donatists,  tells  them  that  the  auestion 
at  issue  is  *'  Where  is  the  Church  ?  "  lie 
appeals  to  the  traditional  name  "  Catholic 
Cnurch,"  which  is  given  to  one  body  and 
to  one  body  only;  he  proves  that  the 
name  has  been  g^ven  rightly,  as  is  shown 
by  the  very  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
unlike  the  Donatist  sect,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  world ;  and  he  concludes 
that  as  the  Church  is  one,  as  this  one 
Church  is  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
therefore  that  he  who  is  without  its  pale 
cannot "  obtain  Christian%salvation." 

The  name  "  Catholic  "  was  also  ap- 
plied from  very  early  times  to  individual 
members  of  the  Church.  This  use  occurs 
e^.  in  Cyprian,  and  the  saying  of  Pacian 
(£p.  1  ad  Sempron.)  is  familiar  to  every- 
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body :  "  Christian  is  my  name ;  Catholic  is 
my  surname."  Lastlj,  the  word  *'  Catho- 
lic "  is  used  of  the  faith  which  the  Church 
of  God  holds.  We  meet  with  the  phrase 
"  Catholic  faith  "  in  Prudentius,  and  fre- 
quently of  course  in  later  writers.  (For 
Catholic  Chubch  see  Church.) 

"Catholic"  is  also  used  in  various 
subsidiary  senses,  viz. : 

^1)  Of  letters  addressed  to  the  faith- 
ful m  general,  whether  by  the  Apostles, 
who  wrote  "  Catholic  epistles  "  as  distinct 
from  epistles  to  the  Oalatians,  &c.,  or  by 
later  bishops.     (See  Euseb.  iv.  23.) 

^2)  In  Greek,  of  cathedral  churches 
as  distinct  from  narish  churches ;  of  the 
chief  church  as  oistinct  from  oratories ; 
and,  in  the  later  Byzantine  period,  of 
parish  as  distinct  from  monastic  chapels. 

(3)  Catholicus,  originally  a  civil  title 
used  during  Constan tine's  time  in  Africa 
and  given  apparently  to  the  "  procurator 
fisci,^  was  bestowed  on  the  Bishop  of 
Seleucia,  as  representing  the  Patriarcn  of 
Antioch,  and  also  on  the  chief  ecclesi- 
astic among  the  Persian  Nestorians.  The 
title  was  also  current  among  Armenians 
and  Ethiopians.  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
noted a  primate  with  several  metropoli- 
tans undler  him,  but  himself  subject  to  a 
patriarch.    [See  Catholicus.] 

(4)  "  Catholic  thrones"  was  a  title 
given  to  the  four  patriarchal  sees. 

(5)  "Catholic  King"  was  a  title 
given  to  Pipin  (767),  and  other  kings  of 
France  (Froissart  savs  it  was  borne  by 
Philip  of  Valois),  who  were  afterwards 
called  "Most  Christian."  "Catholic 
King  "  became  in  modem  times  the  usual 
title  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  The  title 
"  Catholic  "  was  conferred  by  Alexander 
VI.  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  (Kraus, 
"  Real  Encyclopadie ;  "  and  for  the  title 
"  (>atholic  King  **see  also  Fleuiy,  ex  vii.  1 1 . ) 

CATBOUCOtrs.  Certam  Oriental 
patriarchs  in  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and 
Persia  have  anciently  borne  and  perhaps 
still  bear  this  name.  It  must  have  been 
intended  to  signify  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  the  bearer  of  this 
dignity  enjoyed  over  the  provinces  and 
dioceses  under  his  rule.  Yet  the  cathclici 
were  never  placed  on  a  level  with  the 

Satriarchs  of  the  five  great  sees,  Rome, 
erusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople,  On  the  erection  of  the 
Armenian  church,  through  the  labours  of 
Gregory  the  Illuminated,  early  in  the 
fourth  century,  its  episcopal  head  was 
named  "  CathoUcos."  As  time  went  on  we 
find  him  indifierently  styled  the  Catholic 
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of  Persia  or  of  the  Ajmenians.  There 
was  also  a  Catholic  of  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris.  Both  these,  after  the  general 
revolt  of  the  Oriental  churches  against 
the  Council  of  Ohalcedon,  lost  the  ortho- 
dox faith ;  one  was  Monophjrsite,  the 
other  Nestorian.  The  Nestorian  Catholic 
of  Seleucia  had  many  archbishops  and 
bishops  under  his  jurisdiction,  whose 
dioceses  are  said  to  have  reached  even 
beyond  the  Ganges.  Both  were  origin- 
ally subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch;  but  the  Catholicus  of  Seleucia, 
pleading  the  remoteness  of  his  see,  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Patriarch  to  his 
ordination  of  archbishops  by  his  own 
sole  authority;  and  the  concession  of 
this  right  was  almost  eauivalent  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  patriarcnate.  Thus  we 
find  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  directing 
that  the  Patriarch  of  Seleucia  shall  have 
the  sixth  place  in  councils,  after  the  five 
patriarchs  above  mentioned,  and  that  the 
seventh  should  be  assigned,  with  the  title 
of  Catholicos,  to  the  patriarch  of  the 
Ethiopians.  Persecution  seems  to  have 
driven  the  Armenian  Catholic  out  of 
Persia;  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  find 
him  established  at  Sis  in  Cilicia,  but 
almost  isolated  there,  and  knowing  little 
of  what  went  on  in  the  real  Armenia. 
This  state  of  things  led  to  the  assumption 
of  patriarchal  power  by  the  abbot  of 
Echmiadzin,  near  Mount  Ararat,  and  by 
his  successors  down  to  the  present  day. 
Latterly  the  Armenian  uniate  church, 
which  is  in  communion  with  the  Holy 
See,  has  been  prospering  and  advancing ; 
the  late  patriarch  of  this  church,  Mffr. 
Ilassoun,  who  resided  at  Constantinople, 
has  been  recently  made  a  Cardinal;  the 
Kupelianist  schism  has  been  extinguished; 
and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  return 
of  the  whole  Armenian  nation  to  Catholic 
unity. 

Anastosius  the  Sinaite,  writing  in  the 
seventh  century,  speaks  of  a  Catholicus 
of  the  Nestorians,  who  was  obeyed  by  a 
great  number  of  bishops  and  metro- 
politans. (Thomassin,  "Vetus  et  Nova 
Ecclesisd  Disciplina.") 

CBXiaBRAarT.  The  priest  who 
actually  ofiers  Mass,  as  distinct  from 
others  who  assist  him  in  doing  so.  Cele- 
bration of  Mass  is  equivalent  to  offering 
Mass.  But  "  celebrant "  b  also  used  by 
good  liturgical  writers — a.^.  by  Gavantus 
— for  the  chief  ofticiant  at  other  solemn 
offices,  such  as  vespers. 

CBXtBSTXJrXAV  KB&MZTS.  A 
branch  of  the  Franciscans,  authorised  by 
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St.  Celestine  Y.  in  1294,  and  named  after 
him.  The  object  of  their  institution  was 
to  practise  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  with 
greater  exactitude.  They  sufiered  much 
persecution,  and  soon  after  the  death  of 
their  first  superior,  Liberatus,  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  body. 

CBXiBSTZirzAWS.    This  order  was 


founded  about  1254  by  the  holy  hermit 
Peter  of  Morone,  and  took  the  above 
name  after  the  elevation  of  their  founder 
to  the  supreme  pontificate,  with  the  title 
of  Celestme  V.,  in  1294.  Its  rule  was 
austei*e;  the  religious  had  to  rise  at 
2  A-M.  to  say  matins ;  abstained  perpetu- 
ally from  meat  unless  in  case  or  ilmess, 
and  fasted  every  day  from  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross  to  Easter,  and  twice  a  week 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  They  increased 
rapidly,  and  spread  into  !lnrance  and 
Germany,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
established  themselves  in  England.  Most 
of  their  priories  in  Germany  were  in  those 

Erovinces  which  the  movement  begun  by 
lUther  most  afiected,  and  they  conse- 
quently perished.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  were  ninety- 
six  priories  in  the  Italian,  and  twenty- 
one  m  the  French  province ;  the  chief  or 
mother  house  being  the  convent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Morone,  near  Sulmona, 
the  only  abbey  in  the  order.  The  French 
Celestinians,  whose  principal  bouse  was 
at  Paris,  were  included  among  the  fifH^en 
hundred  convents  which,  upon  various 
grounds  more  or  less  specious,  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  commission  of  1766  pre- 
sided over  by  the  contemptible  Lomenie 
de  Brienne,"  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 
The  order  has  not  since  oeen  revived  in 
France.  Of  the  once  numerous  Italian 
priories  very  few  now  exist. 

CB&zaaCT  of  the  clergy.  The  law 
of  the  Western  Church  forbids  persons 
living  in  the  married  state  to  be  ordained, 
and  persons  in  holy  orders  to  marry.  A 
careml  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  principles  on  which  the  law  of  celi- 
bacy is  based  and  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 

The  principles  which  have  induced 
the  Church  to  impose  celibacy  on  her 
clergy  are  (a)  that  they  may  serve  God 
with  less  restraint,  and  wiUi  undivided 
heart  (see  1  Cor.  vii.  S2) ;  and  (/3)  that,  being 
called  to  the  altar,  they  may  embrace  the 
life  of  continence,  which  is  holier  than 
that  of  marriage.  That  continence  is  a 
more  holy  state  than  that  of  marriage 
is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  words  of  our 
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blessed  Lord  ("There  are  eunuchs  who 
hsTemade  themselYes  eunuchsfor  the  king- 
dom  of  heayen's  sake.  He  that  can  receive 
it,  let  him  receive  it ").  It  is  taught  bj  St. 
Paul  ("  He  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  marri- 
age doeth  welly  and  he  that  giveth  her 
not,  doeth  better^  and  by  St.  John 
(Apoc.  xiv.  4).  Christian  antiquity  speaks 
with  one  voice  on  this  matter,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  sess.  xxiv.  De  Matr. 
can.  10,  anathematises  those  who  deny 
that  '^  it  is  more  blessed  to  remain  in  vir- 
gimtj  or  in  celibacy  than  to  be  joined  in 
marriage.''  Thus  all  Catholics  are  bound 
to  hold  that  celibacy  is  the  preferable 
state,  and  that  it  is  specially  desirable  for 
the  clergy.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
from  tms  that  the  Church  is  absolutely 
bound  to  impose  a  law  of  celibacy  on  her 
ministers,  nor  has  she,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
always  done  so. 

lliere  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  Apostolic  legislation  on  the  matter, 
except  that  it  was  required  of  a  bishop 
that  he  should  have  been  only  once  mar- 
ried. In  early  times,  however,  we  find  a 
law  of  celibacy,  though  it  is  one  which 
differs  from  the  present  Western  law,  in 
full  force.  Paphnutius,  who  at  the  Coun> 
cil  of  Nicaea  resisted  an  attempt  to  impose 
a  continent  life  on  the  clergy,  still  admits 
that,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  a 
cleric  must  not  marry  after  ordination. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  vi.  17,  which 
forind  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to 
m&rry,  while  the  27th  (al.  25th)  Apos- 
tolic Canon  contains  the  same  prohibition. 
One  of  the  earliest  councils,  that  of 
Neoccesarea  (between  dl4-ti26),  threatens 
a  priest  who  married  after  ordination  with 
dc^adation  to  the  lay  state.  Even  a 
deacon  could  marry  in  one  case  only — 
viz.  if  at  his  ordination  he  had  stipulated 
lor  liberty  to  do  so,  as  is  laid  down  by 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  in  814.  Thus  it 
was  the  recognised  practice  of  the  ancient 
Church  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  those 
already  priests,  and  this  discipline  Lb  still 
maintained  in  the  East. 

A  change  wrs  made  in  the  West  by 
the  sard  Canon  of  Elvira  (in  306  or  806). 
It  reauired  bishops,  priests,  and  all  who 
aervea  the  altar  ("  positis  in  ministerio") 
to  live,  even  if  already  married,  in  con- 
tinence. The  Council  of  Nic»a  refused 
to  impose  this  law  on  the  whole  Church, 
but  it  prevailed  m  the  West.  It  was 
kdd  down  by  a  synod  of  Carthage  in  890, 
by  Innocent  I.  20  years  later ;  while 
Jerome  (against  Jovinian)  declares  that  a 
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priest,  who  has  "  always  to  ofier  sacrifice 
lor  the  people,  must  always  pray,  and 
therefore  always  abstain  from  marriage.'' 
Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  Eighth 
Council  of  Toledo  in  668,  renewed  the 

Srohibitions  against  the  marriage  of  sub- 
eacons. 
So  the  law  stood  when  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  Gregory  VH.,  began  to  exer- 
cise a  decisive  influence  in  the  Church. 
Leo  IX.,  Nicolas  II.,  Alexander  II.,  and 
Hildebrand  himself  when  he  came  to  be 
Pope,  issued  stringent  decrees  against 
priests  living  in  concubinage.  They  were 
forbidden  to  say  Mass  or  even  to  serve  at 
the  altar ;  they  were  to  be  punished  with 
deposition,  an<i  the  faithful  were  warned 
not  to  hear  their  Mass.  So  far  Gregory 
only  fought  against  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  and  it  is  mere  ignorance  to  repre- 
sent him  as  having  instituted  the  law  of 
celibacy.  But  about  this  time  a  change 
did  occur  in  the  canon  law.  A  series  of 
synods  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  declared  the  marriage  of  persons 
in  holy  orders  to  be  not  only  unlawful 
but  invalid.  With  regard  to  persons  in 
minor  orders,  they  were  allowea  for  many 
centuries  to  serve  in  the  Church  while 
living  as  married  men.  From  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  laid  down  that  if  they 
married  they  lost  the  privileges  of  the 
clerical  state.  However,  Boniface  VIII.,  in 
1800,  permitted  them  to  act  as  clerics,  if 
they  had  been  only  once  married  and  then 
to  a  virgin,  provided  they  had  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishop  and  wore  the  clerical 
habit.  This  law  of  Pope  Boniface  was 
renewed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  sess. 
xxiii.  cap.  6,  De  Reform.  The  same 
Council,  can.  9.  sess.  xxiv.,  again  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  of  clerks  in  holy 
orders  null  and  void.  At  present,  in  the 
West,  a  married  man  can  receive  holy 
orders  only  if  his  wife  fully  consents  and 
herself  makes  a  vow  of  chastity.  If  the 
husband  is  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  the 
wife  must  enter  a  religious  order. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  East,  and 
sketch  the  changes  which  the  law  of  celi- 
bacy has  undergone  among  the  Greeks.  In 
the  time  of  the  Church-historian  Socrates 
(about  460),  the  same  law  of  clerical 
celibacy  which  obtained  among  the 
Latins  was  observed  in  Thessaly,  Mace- 
donia, and  Achaia.  Further,  the  case  of 
Synesius  in  410  proves  that  it  was  un- 
usual for  bishops  to  live  as  married  men, 
for  he  had,  on  accepting  his  election  as 
bishop,  to  make  a  stipulation  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  live  with  his  wife. 
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The  synod  in  TruUo  (692)  requires  bishops, 
if  married,  to  separate  from  their  wives, 
and  forbids  all  clerics  to  marry  after  the 
subdiaconate.  However,  a  law  of  Leo 
the  Wise  (886-911)  permitted  subdeacons, 
deacons,  and  priests,  who  had  married 
after  receiving  their  respective  orders,  not 
indeed  to  exercise  sacred  functions,  but 
still  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
and  exercise  such  offices  (e,ff,  matters  of 
administration)  as  were  consistent  with 
the  marriage  which  they  had  con- 
cluded. 

The  practical  consequences  of  these 
enactments  are  (1)  that  Greek  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  usually  leave  the 
seminaries  before  being  ordamed  deacons, 
and  return,  having  concluded  marriage, 
commonly  with  daughters  of  clergymen ; 
(2)  that  secular  priests  live  as  married 
men,  but  cannot,  on  the  death  of  their 
wife,  marry  again ;  (3)  that  bishops  are 
usually  chosen  from  the  monks.  (From 
Hefele,  "  Beitrage  zur  Kirchengeschichte, 
Archaologie  una  Liturgik.^) 

CB&Xi.  (I)  A  colony  or  offshoot 
from  some  lar^e  monastery.  Cells  were 
first  heard  of  m  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  were  usually  planted  on  estates  that 
had  been  granted  to  the  mother  house. 
They  were  also  called  "  provostships," 
"  olfediences,"  or  "  priories.*'  They  were 
originally  ruled  by  provosta  or  deans,  re- 
movable at  the  discretion  of  the  abbot  of 
the  mother  house.  Some  cells  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  abbeys ; 
but  their  abbots  could  only  be  elected 
with  the  consent  and  subject  to  the  confir- 
mation of  the  abbot  of  the  mother  house. 
The  inmates  of  the  cell  were  bound  to 
render  yearly  a  stated  portion  of  their 
revenues  to  the  house  on  which  they 
depended,  and  to  present  themselves  there 
in  ^rson  on  particular  days.  Instances 
of  important  cells  in  this  country  were, 
Tynemouth  Priory,  depending  on  St. 
Al  ban's ;  Leigh  ton  Buzzard,  on  Wobum, 
(Cistercian) ;  and  Bermondsey,  a  cell  of 
the  Cluniac  abbey  of  La  Charity,  in 
France.  This  last  is  also  an  instance  of 
an  "  alien  priory,"  of  which  there  were 
great  numbers  in  England  at  the  dissolu- 
tion.    (Ferraris,  Monastej-ium.) 

(2)  The  separate  chamber  or  hut  of 
any  monk,  friar,  or  hermit,  is  popularly 
termed  his  "  cell,"  as  in  Milton's  lines — 

And  may  at  length  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown,  and  mossy  cell, 

(3)  In  primitive  times  the  name 
**  cella  "was  given  to  a  small  memorial 
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chapel,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  sonae 
friend  or  relative  in  a  sepulchral  area,  in 
which  '*  agap» "  and  commemorative 
celebrations  were  held  on  the  anniversary 
of  death. 

CBMBTBST  {Koifirfrripuiv,  sleeping- 
place).  In  this  article  only  burial- 
grounds  or  churchyards  "  sub  dio,"  or  in 
the  open  air,  will  be  noticed ;  for  subter- 
ranean burial-places  see  Catacombs. 

Even  during  the  ages  of*  persecution 
open  air  cemeteries  were  in  use  at  Rome, 
as  has  been  shown  by  De*  Rossi,  as  well 
as  in  the  provinces.  Thus  the  cemetery 
named  after  Callistus,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  it  by  Pope  Zephyrmus,  was 
partly  above  and  partly  below  ground; 
that  at  Vienne  on  the  Rhone  entirely 
above  ground.  After  Constantine,  sub- 
terranean interment  was  of  course  aban- 
doned. The  old  Roman  law,  as  old  as 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  intra- 
mural sepulture,  was  gradually  disregard- 
ed ;  after  619  it  became  common  to  bury  at 
Rome  within  the  walls ;  and  it  is  only  in 
modern  times  that  the  sounder  practice 
of  antiquity  has  been  everywhere  re- 
stored. 

A  cemetery  or  churchyard,  in  order  to 
be  fit  to  receive  the  bodies  of  Christians, 
must  first  be  consecrated  and  set  ftP^i^  by 
the  bishop  for  that  purpose.  Tne  rite 
may  be  seen  in  the  tontificale.  From 
its  tenor  it  is  evident  that  it  contemplates 
the  burial  of  none  but  Christians  within 
the  space  to  be  consecrated ;  indiscriminate 
burial  is  therefore  an  abuse.  The  admis- 
sion to  ecclesiastical  burial  in  a  cemetery 
BO  consecrated  is  regarded  as  a  species  of 
communion.  Hence  it  has  ever  been  held 
that  the  burial  of  excommunicated  per- 
sons, and  others  with  whom  in  their  life 
we  could  not  communicate,  in  a  Catholic 
cemetery,  is  unlawfiil.  K  such  an  inter- 
ment has  been  violently  effected.  Innocent 
m.  ordered  that  the  remains  of  the  ex- 
communicated person  so  buried  amonff 
those  of  the  faithful  should,  if  they  could 
be  distinguished,  be  exhumed;  if  not, 
that  the  cemetery  should  be  reconciled  by 
the  aspersion  of  holy  water  solemnly 
blessed,  as  at  the  dedication  of  a  church. 
In  a  recent  instance  in  Canada,  where 
the  civil  power,  acting  upon  the  sentence 
of  a  lay  tribunal,  forcibly  effected  the 
burial  of  an  excommunicated  person  in 
the  Catholic  cemetery,  the  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  Mgr.  Bourget,  laid  the  portion 
of  the  cemetery  so  desecrated  under  an 
interdict.* 

>  See  an  account  of  the  «*  Guibord  case,"  i 
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Cemeteries  enjoyed  the  same  ri^ht  and 
degree  of  asjlum,  in  tlie  case  of  cnminals 
fleeing  to  them  for  shelter,  as  the  churches 
to  which  they  were  attached. 

The  Council  of  Lyons  (1244)  ordered 
that  all  trading,  marketing,  adjudication, 
trial  of  criminaJs^  and  secular  businees  of 
every  kind,  in  churchyards  no  less  than 
in  churches,  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
(Ferraris,  Ccsmeterium,) 

CBVSiniB  may  be  defined  as  a 
spiritual  penalty,  imposed  for  the  correc- 
tion and  amendment  of  ofienders,  by 
which  a  baptised  person,  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  and  is  contumacious,  is 
deprived  by  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
use  of  certain  spiritual  advantages.  Thus 
a  censure  presupposes  not  only  guilt  but 
obstinacy ;  its  immediate  effect  is  the  de- 
privation of  spiritual  goods ;  it  only  affects 
those  who  by  baptism  have  become  sub- 
jects of  the  Church.  It  nmy  be  true,  as 
fleury*  says,  that  under  Gregory  VII. 
censures  were  multiplied  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  the  early  Church,  and  this  may 
have  been  necessitated  by  the  increasing 
wickedness  of  the  times.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  use  of  censures  dates  from 
the  very  in&ncy  of  the  Church. 

Censures  are  divided,  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  pains  toey  in- 
flict, into  excommunications,  suspensions, 
and  interdicts  [see  under  those  articles]. 
"CensursB  latsd  sententis"  are  incurred 
on  the  violation  of  the  law,  ipio  facto ; 
"CensursB  sententiss  ferendae,*  only  on 
the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge. 
They  may  be  passed  ab  homine — t.e.  they 
may  be  issued  by  a  mandate  respecting 
some  single  action  or  business ;  or,  again, 
a  jure — ».c.  a  permanent  law  may  be 
passed,  binding  under  censure.  In  the 
former  case,  uiSess  already  incurred,  they 
expire  with  the  death  of  the  legislator ; 
in  the  latter,  they  continue  still  in  force. 
Some  censures  are  reserved,  others  not 
reserved — i,e,  the  superior  may  reserve 
the  power  of  absolution  from  censures  to 
himself,  or  he  may  commit  it  to  the 
ordinary  ministers  [see  Abbolittion]. 

That  the  Church  has  the  power  of  in- 
flicting censures  appears  from  the  words 
of  Christ—''  He  tiiat  will  not  hear  the 

the  CatkoHe  Review  of  New  Tork,  September  25, 
1876.  A  French  Canadian  priest  writes  to  ua 
(May  6,  1881):— "The  man  waa  buried  by 
force  in  the  Catholic  burying*  ground,  and  the 
a^t  ia  considered  with  horror  by  all  Catholics 
visiting  that  grand  and  imposing  Montreal 
cemetery.** 

*  See  the  Discourse  prefixed  to  livr.  Ix. 
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Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen 
and  a  publican  ** — as  well  as  from  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  Church  herself. 
Censures  can  be  imposed  according  to  the 
ordinfuy  law,  by  ecclesiastics  possessing 
jurisdiction  in  the  external  courts  (^*  forum 
externum*'  as  distinct  from  the  internal 
court  or  tribunal  of  confession).  Thus 
censures  may  be  imposed  by  the  Pope  or 
a  general  council  tbr  the  whole  Church ; 
by  an  archbishop  for  his  own  diocese,  also 
in  the  dioceses  of  his  suflragans  during  a 
visitation,  or  with  respect  to  cases  brought 
to  his  tribunal  by  appeal  from  one  of  his 
sufira^ans ;  by  bishops  and  vicar-generals 
in  their  own  dioceses ;  by  cardinal  in  the 
churches  from  which  they  take  their 
titles ;  by  legates  in  the  territory  of  their 
legation;  by  nrovincial  councils  in  the 
province ;  by  cnapters  in  the  vacancy  of 
a  see  till  the  election  of  a  vica^-capitular, 
on  whom  the  power  then  devolves;  by 
generals,  provincials,  local  superiors  of 
regulars,  according  to  the  statutes  of  their 
Older.  Thus  parish  priests  as  such  have 
no  power  of  this  kind.  StiU  such  authority 
may  be  delegated  to  all  ecclesiastics :  not 
however,  to  women — e,g.  to  abbesses. 

Persons  who  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  puberty  are  not  included  among  the 
persons  whom  the  censure  strikes ;  nor 
again  are  sovereigns,  unless  the  censure 
be  inflicted  by  the  PopB.  Cutiinals  are 
not  subjected  even  to  Papal  censures,  un- 
less they  are  specially  mentioned  as  so 
subject.  (From  Gury,  "  Theolog.  Moral.*') 

caSXMOWT  (SAOSBB),  in  its 
widest  sense,  denotes  any  external  act 
used  in  the  worship  of  God.  Some  cere- 
monies are  essential — such,  for  example,  as 
concern  the  matter  and  form  of  the  sacra- 
ments; others  are  accidental — e.^,  the 
sacraments  can  be  given  validly,  or  the 
worship  of  God  could  be  carried  on,  with- 
out them.  Of  accidental  ceremonies, 
some  descend  from  the  apostolic  age, 
others  have  been  added  in  the  course  of 
time  by  the  Church.  That  the  Church 
has  power  to  institute  or  to  change  such 
ceremonies  is  plain  from  the  practice  in 
all  ages,  and  is  defined  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.*  The  Council  further  declares  that 
the  approved  rites  of  the  Church,  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
cannot  be  despised,  or  changed  by  indi- 
vidual caprice,  without  sin.^ 

Scripture  and  reason  combine  to  show 
the  wisciom  of  the  Churcb*s  doctrine  on 
this  head.    Scripture — ^for  God  ordained 

^  Seas.  zxi.  cap.  2,  De  Common. 

'  Seas.  vii.  can.  18,  De  Sacram.  in  gen. 
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ceremonies  in  the  old  law,  and  Christ  i 
made  outward  ceremonies  essential  to 
the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  Keason — because  it  is  natural 
for  man,  who  is  composed  of  bodj  and 
soul,  to  express  his  interior  devotion  by 
exterior  acts ;  because  mau  is  impressed  by 
teaching  which  is  conveyed  in  the  form 
of  symbol,  and  which  appeals  to  his  eyes 
as  well  as  to  his  ears ;  oecause,  lastly,  as 
both  body  and  soul  come  from  God,  we 
are  bound  to  use  both  in  his  service. 

The  position,  however,  and  importance 
of  ceremonies  in  the  Christian  is  very 
different  from  that  which  they  held  in 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  the  latter  a  mul- 
titude of  ceremonies  were  binding  by 
divine  law ;  in  the  Christian  worship,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  a  very  few  cere- 
monies have  been  instituted  by  Christ; 
the  rest  are  alterable  at  the  will  of  the 
Church.  Another  reason  gave  ceremonies 
a  much  more  important  place  in  the 
Jewish  than  they  have  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Jews,  St.  Thomas  says, 
were  looking  forward  in  faith  and  hope, 
not  only  to  heavenly  joys,  but  also  to  the 
means  by  which  these  joys  could  be 
obtained.  Heaven  and  the  means  of 
getting  there  were  both  future  to  them, 
and  both  were  symbolised  by  their  cei-e- 
monies.  With  us  the  means  of  salvation 
are  secured  by  acts  already  past  {e.g, 
Christ's  passion),  or  by  acts  actually  per- 
formed in  our  midst  (eg.  the  sacraments). 
Our  ceremonies  symoolise  grace  already 
won  for  us,  and  regard  the  future  only  so 
far  as  they  typify  heaven.  The  blessed 
in  heaven  nave  nothing  more  to  hope  for ; 
therefore  with  them  mere  are  no  figures 
or  symbols  ("  nihil  figurale  "),  "  but  only 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  |)raise,  and 
60  it  is  said  concerning  the  city  of  the 
blessed :  I  saw  no  temple  in  it,  for  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  is  its  temple  and  the 
Lamb." » 

CB&ZVTBZAWS.  Cerinthus  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  but  taught  his  heresy 
in  proconsular  Asia.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  St.  John,  who  on  one  occasion 
left  the  public  baths  at  Ephesus,  be- 
cause Cennthus  was  there,  the  Apostle 
fearing  to  be  in  the  same  place  with  an 
'•enemy  of  the  truth."  Irenseus  says 
St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  confute  him. 
Cerinthus  was  (1)  a  Judaiser.  He  seems 
to  have  held  a  gross  doctrine  on  the 
MiUennium,  to  have  enforced  the  rite 
of  circumcision  and  the  observance  of 
sabbaths.  Moreover,  it  is  related  that 
1  1  2nd»,  qu.  ciii.  a.  8. 
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the  Cerinthians,  like  the  Ebionites,  ac- 
cepted only  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

(2)  He  was  also  a  Gnostic,  so  that  he 
forms  the  link  between  the  Judaising  and 
Gnostic  sects.  He  attributed  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  giving  of  the  Jewish 
law  to  an  angel  or  angels  far  removed 
from  and  ignorant  of  the  supreme  Being. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  Cerinthus 
made  his  creative  angel  ignorant  of,  but 
not  antagonistic  to,  the  supreme  God ;  so 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  break  entirely 
with  Judaism,  as  the  later  Gnostics  did. 
(From  Lightfoot  on  Colossians :  **  Essay 
on  the  Colossian  Heresy.") 

CB88ATXO  A  BXVZXT8.  A  prohi- 
bition which  obliges  the  clergy  to  aoetain 
from  celebrating  divine  offices  or  giving 
Church-burial,  in  some  specified  place. 
It  is  distinct  from  an  interdict,  because 
(I)  an  interdict  may  affect  only  certain 
persons :  cessatio  a  divinis  is  alwavs  local — 
t.^.  it  forbids  anyone  to  celebrate  the 
divine  offices  in  a  particular  place;  (2) 
an  interdict  is  a  censure,  and  therefore 
inflicted  to  correct  offenders:  not  so 
cessatio  a  divirUs,  which  may  be  ordered 
as  an  expression  of  the  Church's  sorrow, 
to  repair  some  injury  done  to  the  divine 
honour,  &c. ;  (3)  during  an  interdict 
offices  mav  be  celebrated  with  closed 
doors,  and  publicly  on  certain  feasts: 
neither  is  permissible  during  cessatio  a 
divinis. 

Cessatio  a  divinis  is  in  some  cases  pre- 
scribed, as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
general  law  of  the  Church — e.g.  when  a 
church  is  desecrated ;  but  it  may  also  be 
imposed  by  all  who  have  power  to  inflict 
censures.  (Gury,  "  Theolog.  Moral.") 
Fleury  gives  several  instances  of  cessatio 
a  divinis  from  the  history  of  the  French 
church  in  the  sixth  century.  * 

CBAXOBBOXr,  OSVl»LA&  COW- 
CZ&  or.  The  fourth  general  council, 
which,  in  451,  condemned  the  errors  of 
Eutyches  and  affirmed  two  natures  in 
Christ. 

The  opposition  to  Nestorius  who  said 
there  were  two  persons  in  Christ,  led 
many,  particularly  among  the  monks, 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  maintaining 
that  there  was  one  nature,  as  there  was 
one  person  only,  in  our  Lord.  Among 
those  who  fell  into  this  error,  which  was 
closely  connected  with  Apollinarianism,  a 

*  Liv.  xxxiv.  68.  He  calls  them  all  inter- 
dicts, but  one  or  two  of  his  instances  («.a.  the 
cessation  of  the  offices  at  St  Denys,  in  Paris, 
because  it  had  been  polluted  by  bloodshed) 
exactly  correspond  to  tne  ce$iatio  a  divinis. 
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conspicuous  place  belonged  to  Eutyches, 
an  old  monk  who  had  been  for  thirty 
years  Archimandrite  of  a  monastery  near 
Gonstantinople  which  numbered  not  less 
than  300  religious.  In  448  Eusebius  of 
DorylaBum  accused  Eutyches  of  heresy 
in  a  synod  at  Constantinople.  Eutyches 
expressed  hisbehef  as  follows :  "  I  confess 
that  our  Lord  was  of  two  natures  before 
the  onion,  but  after  the  union  [t.e.  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Incar- 
nation] I  confess  one  nature."  The  synod, 
over  which  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, presided,  maintained  two  natures  in 
Christ  ** after  the  union"  [i.e.  Incarna- 
tion], and  Eutyches  was  condemned  and 
deposed.  His  error  cut  at  the  very  roots  of 
true  belief  in  the  Incarnation.  He  main- 
tained that  in  Christ  the  human  was 
absorbed  in  the  divine  nature,  so  that 
Chriat's  body  was  not  of  one  substance 
with  ours — ^was  not,  indeed,  the  "  body  of 
a  man."    Carried  to  its  logical   conse- 

Snences,  the  Eutychian  heresy  involved  a 
enial  of  Christ's  humanity  and  even  of 
his  divinity,  for  Christ  would  have  had 
one  mixed  nature,  partly  human,  partly 
divine,  and  in  reality  neither  divine  nor 
human. 

After  the  synod,  Eutyches  appealed  to 
Leo,  professing  his  desire  that  tne  matter 
had  been  laid  before  Leo  sooner,  and  his 
readiness  to  accept  the  Pope's  judgment. 
He  also  wrote  to  Chrysologus  of  Ravenna, 
who  referred  him  to  the  chair  of  Peter ; 
and  it  is  probable,  though  not  quite  cer- 
tiun,  that  he  also  addressed  hmiself  to 
Dioscorus  and  other  bishops.  Pope  Leo, 
after  examining  the  acts,  approved  the 
sentence  passed  in  the  synoa  at  Con- 
stantinople. Dioscorus,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  really  of  one  mind  with  Euty- 
ches, managed  through  his  influence  with 
the  Empress  Eudocia,  to  secure  the  convo- 
cation of  a  general  synod  at  Ephesus. 
Thereupon  Leo,  who  received  on  May  13, 
449,  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the 
council,  despatched  three  legates  to  repre- 
sent him  there,  and  gave  into  their  hands 
several  letters,  among  which  was  his  fa- 
mous '^  dogmatic  epistle  "  to  Flavian.  In 
it  the  Pope  teacher  with  all  possible  full- 
ness and  Clearness  the  existence  of  two  dis- 
tinct natures  in  the  incarnate  God.  "  He 
who,  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  GK)d,  made 
man,  also  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was 
made  man.  For  each  nature  without  de- 
fect preserves  its  proper  characteristics 
(proprietatem  mam)^  and  as  the  form  [t  e. 
nature]  of  a  servant  does  not  take  away 
the  form  of  God,  so  the  form  of  God  does 
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not  diminish  the  form  of  a  servant.  .  .  . 
Each  form  in  union  with  the  other  does 
what  is  proper  to  it :  the  Word,  that  is  to 
say,  operating  that  which  is  proper  to  the 
VV^ord,  and  the  flesh  performing  that  which 
is  proper  to  the  flesh. .  . .  The  one  [i.e.  the 
divine  nature]  shines  forth  in  miracles,  the 
other  [i.e.  the  human  nature]  succumbs 
to  injuries.  And  as  the  Word  does  not 
fall  away  from  equality  with  the  Father's 
glory,  so  the  flesh  does  not  leave  the 
nature  of  our  race.  For  one  and  the  same, 
a  point  often  to  be  repeated,  is  truly  son 
of  God,  and  truly  son  of  man.  ...  To 
hunger,  to  thirst,  to  be  weary,  and  to 
sleep,  is  evidently  proper  to  man.  But 
to  satisfy  five  thousand  men  with  five 
loaves,  and  to  give  the  woman  of  Samaria 
living  water  ....  is  without  doubt 
divine.  ...  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  nature  to  say,  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,  and  again,  the  Father  is  greater  than 
I."  In  August  of  the  same  year  the 
bishops  began  to  assemble  at  Ephesus  in 
the  council  which  for  its  evil  repute  has 
earned  the  name  of  Latrocinium  or 
Robber-synod.  The  council  met  on  the 
8th  of  the  month  and  consisted  apparently 
of  about  130  bishops,  though  one  ancient 
account  raises  the  number  to  300.  Dios- 
corus presided,  while  two  Papal  legates, 
besides  Domnus  of  Antioch,  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem,  Flavian  of  Constantinople, 
were  present.  Flavian  and  Eusebius  were 
condemned  as  heretics  and  deposed,  as  it 
was  pretended,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  council,  but  the  coarse  and  fanatical 
Dioscorus  would  allow  no  notes  of  the 
proceedings  to  be  made  except  by  his 
own  creatures,  and  he  was  afterwards 
accused  of  having  falsified  the  Acts.  He 
called  in  soldiers  and  monks  armed  with 
cudgels,  cruelly  maltreated  Flavian  and 
cast  him  into  prison,  and  forced  the  other 
Fathers  by  outrage  and  starvation  to  sign 
a  blank  paper,  on  which  he  afterwards 
wrote  the  condemnation  of  Flavian,  who 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  the  ill-usage 
he  had  received.  Leo,  with  the  whole 
West,  rejected  this  council,  while  the 
churches  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus, 
would  hear  nothing  of  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  and  for  the  time  it  was  im- 
possible to  convoke  another  synod. 

Better  times  came  with  the  accession  of 
Marcian  and  Pulcheria  to  the  throne. 
Marcian  at  once  annulled  the  decreees  of 
the  Latrocinium,  and  in  concert  with 
Valentinian  III.,  the  Western  emperor, 
and  with  the  approval  of  Pope  Leo  and 
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of  AnatoliuSy  the  new  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople,  who  had  now  subscribed 
Leo*8  letter  to  Flayian,  convoked  a  new 
council,  which  was  to  meet  at  Niccea. 
Afterwards,  however,  Chalcedon  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting,  because  of 
its  proximity  to  Constantinople,  which 
made  it  possible  for  Marcian  to  attend 
the  council  and  at  the  same  time  to 
look  after  civil  affairs  in  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  The  council  opened  on  October 
8,  451,  and  closed  on  November  1  of  the 
same  year.  The  Fathers  held  their 
sessions  in  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia, 
which  stood  near  the  Bosphorus  on  a 
gentle  eminence  just  opposite  Constanti- 
nople. The  num  oer  of  assembled  bishops 
was  about  600.  The  external  order  of 
the  council  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
imperial  conunission,  consisting  of  civil 
officers ;  but  the  Papal  legates  "  manifested 
an  unmistakeable  superiority  over  the 
other  voters,  as  representing,  according 
to  their  own  explicit  statement,  the  head 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  as  holdinp^  fast 
to  the  conviction  that  every  resolution  of 
the  synod  to  which  they  did  not  agree  was 
null  and  void."'  This  claim  was  fully  re- 
cognised by  the  council,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

In  the  first  session,  Bioscorus  was 
declared  guilty  of  murder  and  of  other 
moral  offences,  particularly  of  violence 
and  outrage  upon  the  Fathers  who  met 
at  Ephesus.  In  the  second,  the  epistle  of 
Leo  to  Flavian  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  Fathers  exclaimed,  <'l1iat  is  the 
£uth  of  the  Fathers :  that  is  the  faith  of 
the  Apostles.  So  we  all  believe.  Peter 
has  spoken  through  Leo.  That  was  also 
Cyril  s  &ith,  and  that  is  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers."  In  the  third  session  Dioscorus 
was  deposed.  In  the  fourth  the  letter  of 
Leo  to  Flavian  was  approved  by  a  formal 
vote.  In  the  fifth  session,  the  dogmatic 
formula  of  Chalcedon  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  commission,  was  adopted 
by  the  council. 

In  this  formula  the  council  defined 
that  there  was ''  one  and  the  same  Christ 
the  Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  in  two 
natures,  without  confusion,  without  change 
[this  is  directed  against  Eutyches]  with- 
out division,  without  senanition  fthis 
against  Nestorius,  who  aivided  Christ 
into  two  persons] ;  the  difference  of  the 
natures  being  in  no  wise  destroved  on 
account  of  the  union,  but  rather  the  pro- 
perty (tdion^rof)  of  each  nature  being 
preserved  and  meeting  (avvrptxovarjs) 
1  Hefele,  ConciL  U.  p.  421. 
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in  one  Person  and  Hvpostasis."  At  the 
close  of  the  council  the  Fathers  wrote  to 
Pope  Leo,  who  ''had  presided  over  all 
the  assembled  fbishops]  as  the  head  over 
the  members,^  begging  him  "by  his 
assent  also  to  honour  their  decision'' 
(TJfirja'ov  Kal  raU  traU  yjnj<f}ois  r^v  Kpi<riv), 
The  Emperor  also  asked  the  Pope 
to  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil. Accordingly,  on  March  21,  463,  Leo 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  bishops  who 
had  attended  the  council  confirming  their 
definition  of  the  faith. 

The  confirmation  of  the  council  would 
have  been  obtained  much  sooner  and 
much  more  easily,  if  the  dogmatic  con- 
troversy had  been  the  only  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. But  it  was  not  so.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  session,  the  Papal  legates 
withdrew,  and  in  their  next  meeting  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  passed  thirty 
canons,  relating  to  Church  government, 
clerical  and  monastic  discipline,  &c.,  of 
which  the  28th  is  the  most  important. 
The  church  of  Constantinople,  though 
not  of  Apostolic  foundation,  naturally 
acquired  great  influence  from  its  position 
as  an  imperial  city,  and  as  early  as  881 
the  Second  General  Council  assigned  it 
"  the  nre-eminence  of  honour  **  wter  the 
Churcn  of  Rome,  on  the  groimd  that 
Constantinople  itself  was  New  Rome. 
This  canon,  however,  was  ignored  by 
Rome.  At  Chalcedon,  Anatolius  of 
Constantinople  saw  that  the  time  was 
imusually  mvourable  for  asserting  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  his  see  and  for  ex- 
tending it.  He  had  not  much  to  fear 
from  the  jealousy  or  conservatism  of  the 
great  patriarchates  or  exarchates  in  the 
East.  The  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Ephesus 
were  vacant,  Maximus  of  Antiocn  was 
his  creature,  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  was  in 
his  debt  for  helping  him  to  obtain  juris- 
diction over  the  three  Palestinian  pro- 
vinces. In  these  circumstances,  the  28th 
canon  of  Chalcedon  was  agreed  to  with 
little  difficulty.  The  former  part  of  this 
canon  merely  reaffirms  the  decree  of  the 
second  general  synod  to  which  the  canon 
of  Chalcedon  expressly  refers.  The 
Fathers,  the  bishops  of  Chalcedon  say, 
had  rightly  assignwl  [patriarchal]  privi- 
leges to  the  elder  Rome,  because  of  its 
imperial  dignity,  and  had  from  similar 
motives  assigned  the  second  rank  to 
New  Rome — i.f.  Constantinople.  The 
latter  part  of  the  28tn  canon 
goes  much  further.  It  sanctions  the 
practice  which  had  prevailed  since 
Uhrysostom's  time — viz.  that  the  Bishop 
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of  CoDfitantinople  should  be  supreme,  not 
only  over  the  district  (dioucrfo-is)  of 
Thraoe,  but  also  over  Pontus  and  Asia, 
which  had  been  formerly  independent. 
The  metropolitans  of  these  districts  were 
to  receive  consecration  from  Constantinople. 
Leo  absolutely  refused  to  confirm  this 
canon,  and  Anatolius  acknowledged  that 
''  the  whole  force  and  confirmation  of 
that  which  had  been  done  was  reserved  to 
the  authority  of  [his]  beatitude  " — i.e.  to 
the  authority  of  his  Holiness  the  Bishon 
of  Rome.  In  like  manner  the  councu 
itself  and  the  Emperor  Marcian  had  ex- 
pressly allowed  tnat  the  canon  was  in- 
valid without  the  approbation  of  the 
Apoetolic  See.  Indeea,  for  a  considerable 
time  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  appeal 
to  the  canon  in  question,  and  their 
canonists  ^  ooiitted  it  in  their  collections. 
Justinian,  however,  confirmed  the  high 
rank  of  Constantinople,  and  this  very 
canon  of  Chalcedon  was  confirmed  at  the 
great  Eastern  s^rnod  in  Trullo,'  although 
Rome  still  abstained  from  sanctioning  it. 
But  after  a  Latin  Empire  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  East,  and  a  Latin  Patriarchate 
at  Constantinople,  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Synod  under  Innocent  HI.,  in  the  year 
1216,  ordained  that  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  to  hold  rank  immediately 
after  the  Pope,  and  therefore  above  the 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
(From  Hefele,  "  ConciL"  vol.  ii.) 
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I,  A.e.  A  name  given  both  in  the 
East  and  West  to  Nestoriaos  when  re- 
united to  the  Church,  the  name  Syrian 
being  reserved  for  those  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  Church  from  the  Jacobite 
or  Monophysite  sect. 

Through  the  influence  of  Ibas,  bishop 
of  Edessa,  and  of  the  school  in  that  city, 
Nestorianism  spread  through  ^Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  Persia,  and  countries 
further  east.  The  Nestorians  had  an 
organised  hierarchv  under  their  patri- 
arch of  Seleucia — Ctesiphon — ^but  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  when  the  Greek 
schism  was  healed  far  the  moment,  many 
Nestorian  Christians  also  were  reconciled. 
Timothy,  archbishop  of  the  Nestorians 
in  Cjrprus,  abjured  nis  errors,  and  was 
by  a  bull  of  Eugenius  IV.  (1446)  re- 
ceived into  communion  with  the  Church, 
and  the  Pope  forbade  anyone  to  *'  call  the 

>  Till  the  time  of  Photius.  Hergenr5ther, 
Fhohn»,i.  p.  87. 

»  But  the  decision  of  the  Council  in  Trullo 
on  thii  point  was  not  received  in  the  other 
Eastern  patriarchates.  Uergenrdther,  t^.  p.  223. 


Chaldeans  Nestorians.^  Another  section 
of  Nestorians  became  Catholic  under 
Julius  III.  (1662),  when  Siud,  patriarch 
at  Mosul,  accepted  confirnuition  in  his 
office  from  the  Pope.  This  union  was 
continued  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  in  whose 
time,  after  negotiations  extending  over 
six  years,  a  synod  was  held  at  Amed,  in 
1616.  In  this  synod  the  patriarch,  five 
archbishops  and  one  bishop  subscribed  a 
profession  of  Catholic  faith  and  were  re- 
united to  the  Roman  Church.  Meanwhile, 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  Chaldeans 
relapsed  into  heresy  and  schism.  But 
another  reunion  took  place  under  Pope 
Innocent  X.,  which  Pope  placed  over  all 
Chaldean  Christians  a  patriarch,  Joseph  I., 
who  took  up  his  abode  at  Amed,  usually 
known  as  iHarbekir.  Since  then  the 
Catholic  Chaldeans  have  idways  had  their 
own  patriarch  and  their  liturgy  in  the 
Chaldee  language. 

CSAIiZOa  (caiia',  worriptov).  The  cup 
used  in  Mass,  for  the  wine  which  is  to  be 
consecrated.  The  rubrics  of  the  Missal 
require  that  it  should  be  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  at  least  have  a  silver  cup  gilt  inside. 
It  must  be  consecrated  by  the  bishon  with 
chrism,  according  to  a  form  prescribed  in 
the  PontificaL  fi  may  not  be  touched  ex- 
cept by  persons  in  holy  orders. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  chalice 
which  our  Lord  used  in  the  first  Mass. 
Venerable  Bede  relates  that  in  the  seventh 
century  they  exhibited  at  Jerusalem  a  great 
silver  cup,  with  two  handles,  which  our 
Saviour  himself  had  used  in  celebrating  the 
Eucharist,  but  antiquity  knows  nothing  of 
this  chalice,  and  it  has  no  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  genuine  than  the  chalice  of 
agate  which  is  still  shown  at  Valencia 
and  claims  also  to  be  that  used  by  Christ. 
Probably,  the  first  chalices  used  by  Chris- 
tian priests  were  made  of  glass.  It  seems 
likely  at  least,  though  the  inference  can- 
not be  called  certain,  ^m  Tertullian^s 
words,  that  in  his  time  glass  chalices  were 
commonly  used  in  church,  and  undoubtedly 
such  chalices  were  still  common  during 
the  fifth  century,  as  appears  from  the 
testimonies  of  St.  Jerome  and  Cyprianus 
Oallus,  the  biographer  of  St.  CoBsarius  of 
Aries.  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  a 
crystal  chalice  of  remarkable  beauty, 
which  belonged  to  the  church  of  Milan. 

However,  even  before  persecution  had 
ceased,  the  Church  began,  from  natural 
reverence  for  Christ's  blood,  to  eooploy 
more  costly  vessels.  The  Roman  Book 
of  the  Pontiflfe  says  of  Pope  Urban  I. 
(226)  that  '*  he  made  all  the  holy  vessels 
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of  Mlver."  So,  too,  we  read  in  the  acts  of 
St.  Laurence^B  mar^rdom,  that  he  was 
charged  hy  the  heathen  with  having  sold 
the  altar-vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
with  having  given  the  proceeds  to  the 
poor ;  while  St.  Augustine  mentions  two 
golden  and  six  silver  chalices,  which  were 
exhumed  from  the  crypt  of  the  cburch  at 
Oirta.  Of  course,  such  precious  chalices 
became  more  common  when  the  Church 
grew  rich  and  powerful.  Thus  St. 
Chrysostom  describes  a  chalice  "  of  gold 
and  adorned  with  jewels."  In  867  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.  sent  Pope  Nicolas  I., 
among  other  presents,  a  golden  chalice, 
surrounded  by  precious  stones,  and  with 
jacinths  suspended  on  gold  threads  round 
the  cup.  A  precious  silver  chalice  adorned 
with  ngures  belonged  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  presented  in  869  to 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  multiplv  instances  on  this  head. 

Still  for  a  long  time  chalices  of  horn, 
base  metal,  &c.,  were  still  used,  and  Bin- 
terim  says  that  a  copper  chalice  in  which 
Ludger,  the  Apostle  of  Miinster,  in  the 
eighth  century,  said  Mass,  is  still  preserved 
at  Werden,  where  he  founded  an  abbey. 
But  very  soon  afterwards  chalices  of  fflass, 
horn,  base  metal,  &c.,  were  prohibited  by  a 
series  of  councils  in  England,  Geimany, 
Spain,  and  France,  although  chal'ces  of 
ivoiy,  and  of  precious  stone  (e.g,  of  onyx) 
were  still  permitted.  Gratian  adopted  iii 
the  Corpus  Juris  a  canon  which  he  attri- 
butes to  a  Council  of  Rheims,  otherwise 
unknown.  The  words  of  the  canon  are, 
''  let  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  and  the 
paten  be  at  least  of  silver,  if  not  of  gold. 
But  if  anyone  be  too  poor,  let  him  in  any 
case  have  a  chalice  of  tin.  Let  not  the 
chalice  be  made  of  copper  or  brass,  be- 
cause from  the  action  of  the  wine  it  pro- 
duces rust,  which  occasions  dckness.  But 
let  none  presume  to  sin?  Mass  with  a 
chalice  of  wood  or  glass."  (Hefele, 
"  Beitrage,"  ii.  p.  822  seq.) 

The  practice  of  consecrating  chalices 
is  very  ancient.  A  form  for  this  purpose 
is  contained  in  the  Gregorian  Sacrament- 
ary,  as  well  as  in  the  most  ancient  *<Oniines 
Bomani,"  and  such  consecration  is  usual 
among  the  Greeks  and  Copts.  In  the 
Latin  Church,  the  bishop  anoints  the  in- 
side of  the  chalice  with  chrism,  asinff  at 
the  same  time  appropriate  prayers.  The 
consecration  is  lost  if  the  chalice  be  broken 
or  notably  injured,  or  if  the  inside  is  regilt. 
A  decree  prohibiting  all  except  those  in 
sacred  orders  to  touch  the  paten  or  chalice 
is  attributed  to  an  early  Pope,  St.  Sixtus, 
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by  the  author  of  the  "Liber  Pontificalis.** 
But  Merati,  who  quotes  this  statement, 
admits  that  a  Roman  Ordo  retttmls  it  as 
lawful  for  acolytes  to  do  so.  However,  a 
Council  of  Braga,  held  in  663,  confines 
the  right  of  touching  the  sacred  vessels  to 
those  who  at  least  are  subdeacons. 

Besides  the  chalice  from  which  the 
priest  took  the  Precious  Blood,  the  ancients 
also  used  ''baptismal  chalices,^  from 
which  the  newly-baptised  received  com- 
munion under  the  species  of  wine,  and 
<<  ministerial  chalices  "  {**  calices  minis- 
terialee,""scyphi"),  in  which  the  Precious 
Blood  was  given  to  the  people.  This 
"ministerial"  chalice  was  partlv  filled 
with  common  wine,  and  into  this  wine 
the  celebrant  poured  a  small  quantitv  of 
the  Precious  Blood  from  the  "  calix  ofler- 
torius" — I.e.  the  chalice  with  which  he 
said  Mass.  (Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Miss."  i. 
cap.  4.) 

CBAIiZCB-vax&.  The  veil  with 
which  the  chalice  is  covered,  called  also 
"peplum  "  and  "  sudarium."  It  used  to  be 
or  linen,  but  must  now  be  of  silk,  as  the 
rubric  requires.  The  Greeks  use  three 
veils,  one  of  which  covers  the  paten, 
another  the  chalice,  a  third  both  paten 
and  chalice.  They  call  the  third  veil  d^/>, 
because  it  encompasses  the  oblations. 
Cardinal  Bona  says  thTs  Greek  custom 
began  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  spread  through  the  East.  (Bene* 
diet  Xrv.  «  De  Miss."  i.  cap.  6.) 

Benedict  XIV.  considers  the  antiquity 
of  the  chalice-veil  to  be  proved  by  one  of 
the  Apostolic  Canons— viz.  72  (a/.  73), 
which  forbids  the  application  of  the 
church  vessels  or  veils  (pBovriv)  to  pro- 
fane uses.  Hefele  thinks  this  canon  may 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  t^e  third 
century.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  alleging  that  the  veil 
meant  is  the  chalice-veil.  Gavantus  savs 
that  the  chalice-veil  is  mentioned  in  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (which,  how- 
ever, has  been  altered  since  the  saint's 
time) ;  that  silken  chalice- veils  were  given 
to  Pope  Hormisdas  (614-623),  and  that 
Amalarius  mentions  the  Roman  custom 
of  bringing  the  chalice  to  the  altar 
wrapped  in  a  veil. 

CBAVOBXi.  The  part  of  a  church 
between  the  altar  and  the  nave,  so  named 
from  the  rails  (concetti)  which  separated 
it  from  the  nave.  The  word  was  in  use 
before  the  Reformation,  and  the  Anglicans 
still  retain  it.  Among  English  Catholics 
i  it  is  now  little  used,  the  portion  of  the 
church  near  the  altar,  separated  by  rails 
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from  the  nave,  being  designated  the 
"  sanctuarj.**  In  cathedrals  and  conven- 
tual churches,  where  space  is  required  to 
accommodate  the  canons  or  the  reli- 
gious, a  portion  of  the  church  between 
the  sanctuary  and  the  nave  is  taken  for 
the  purpose ;  it  is  not  however  called  the 
"chancel,"  but  the  ** choir,"  Fr.  chceur, 
[See  Choir.] 

CBAVOaUbOS,  MBJBOOWASm 

(canceUarius,  from  cancelli,  a  lattice,  rail- 
ings). The  place,  surrounded  b;^  railings  or 
lattice  work,  where  the  legal  instruments 
which  decisions  in  an  imperial  or  royal 
court  made  necessary  were  prepared,  was 
called  "canceUaria.  The  word  **can- 
ceUarius  **  is  first  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
aectetary  or  notary  by  Cassiodorus — that 
is,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centiur^. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  was  m 

Srimitive  times  exercised  by  nis  arch- 
eacon  [Abchdeaooit]  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  powers  of  the  archdeacons  were  en- 
larsed,  a  tendencv  manifested  itself  to 
make  their  jurisdiction  independent  of 
episcopal  control,  until  at  last  an  appeal 
actually  Is^  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
bishop.  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
inevitably  make  the  bishop*s  own  official, 
his  "  chancellor  " — the  person,  whether  a 
clerk  or  a  layman,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  judicial  records  of  the  diocese— a  per- 
sonage of  greater  importance.  We  nnd, 
accordingly,  that  in  the  three  centuries 
preceding  the  Eeformation,  while  the 
power  of  the  archdeacon  had  everywhere 
declined,  or  was  declining,  the  influence 
and  importance  of  the  bishop^s  chancellor 
were  always  on  the  ascendant.  We  find 
St.  Edmund  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  thirteenth  century,  carrying 
on  an  important  and  delicate  negotiation 
with  the  monks  of  Christchurch  chiefly 
through  Richard,  his  chancellor,  after- 
wards celebrated  in  the  Church  as  St. 
Richard,  bishop  of  Chichester.  (See 
Gervase  of  Canterbury.)  Canon  Law 
contains  many  regulations  respecting  the 
fees  of  office  which  chancellors  are  entitled 
to  demand. 

CUAMOWMT,  aPXSOOPAZi.  See 
the  article  on  Episcopal  Chancellors. 
From  the  chancery  of  a  bishop  proceed 
all  those  documents,  deeds,  certificates, 
licences,  dispensations,  &c.,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  publication,  recognition, 
and  execution  of  the  acts  which  he  per- 
forms in  the  exercise  of  the  fivefold 
jurisdiction  attributed  to  him  by  the 
canon  law,  in  which  are  included  the 
powers  of  wdering,  judging^  correcting^ 
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diapensMg,  and  administering.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  power  of  delegating  or 
deputing.  (Soglia,  *'  De  Potestate  Juris- 
dictionis.") 

OKAWOa&T,  VAVAXi:  CBAV- 
Oa&T  TAXas,  4^e.  [See  ClTBiA 
ROMAKA.] 

OBAITT  BOO&aSIASTZOA&t 

CMiaOOBZAV,      4m.         [See       PlAlK. 
Chaitt.] 

OBJUTTBT  (Lat  capdlama^  Fr. 
chapellenie).  The  ancient  name  in  this 
country — 

(1)  of  a  chapel,  aisle,  or  part  of  an 
aisle,  m  a  church,  set  apart  for  the  ofier- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soul  of  a  particular  person,  gene- 
rally the  founder,  or  for  some  other  pious 
purpose; 

(2^  of  the  institution  and  endowment 
of  sucn  a  service :  as  when  Chaucer  praises 
his  "  Persone  "  for  not  leaving  his  parish, 
**  To  seeken  him  a  chaunterie  for  sooles.*' 

All  chantries  were  dissolved  by  the  Acts 
of  1546  and  1647.  They  were  then 
found  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number. 

Chantries  in  the  second  of  the  above 
senses  are  divided  by  the  canonists 
into  three  classes.  (1)  Mercenary ,  as 
when  a  testator  leaves  property  to  a  lay- 
man with  the  charge  of  causing  Masses 
to  be  said  for  his  soul.  (2)  CoUative, 
when  property  is  left  with  an  express  in- 
junction tnat  out  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  it  daily  Mass,  or  a  certain  number 
of  Masses  in  the  year,  should  be  celebrated ; 
as  to  these  chantries,  the  collation  of  tbe 
priests  to  serve  them  properly  belongs  to 
the  bishop.  (3)  Unantries  in  private 
patronage.  These  only  difier  from  the 
second  class  in  that  the  nomination  to 
them  rests  with  the  private  patron ;  but 
the  institution  must  still  come  from  the 
bishop.     (Ferraris,  Capellamd), 

OKAVliAZW  (capdUmu8,f{Qim capella, 
chapel).  The  word  capella^  the  de- 
rivation of  which  is  doubtful,  appears 
to  have  first  come  into  use  in  Gktul,  and 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  buildings, 
smaller  than  churches,  which  kings  or 
bishops  erected  in  their  own  palaces,  that 
they  might  more  convenientlv  and  fre- 
quently attend  divine  worsnip.  The 
priest  appointed  to  the  charge  of  such  a 
chapel  was  called  the  '' capellanus "  or 
chaplain.  As  the  number  of  such  chapels 
increased,  the  chaplains  became  a  numer- 
ous body,  and  were  placed  under  an  arch- 
chaplain,  who  was  also  called  the  Grand 
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Almoner.  Charlemagne  selected  bishops 
for  this  office  of  Grand  Almoner. 

There  are  chaplains  of  manj  kinds,  as 
the  following  enumeration  shows : — 

(1)  Army  chaplains.  Various  indults, 
priyiwesy  and  faculties  have  been  granted 
to  Catholic  sovereigns  by  the  Holy  See 
in  relation  to  priests  stationed  in  bairacks, 
or  serving  witn  an  armjr  in  the  field.  In 
modem  times  the  sovereigns  have  usually 
endeavoured  to .  place  army  chaplains 
uader  the  sole  control  of  a  royal  or  im- 
perial chaplain-major.  This  has  been  re- 
sisted by  the  Church,  and  it  is  decided 
that  such  chaplains,  in  the  absence  of  an 
apostolic  brier  otherwise  providing,  must 
be  approved  b^  the  ordinary  of  the  place. 
Thus  a  mamage  contracted  before  an 
army  chaplain,  in  the  absence  of  such 
brief  as  aforesaid,  is  held  to  be  null  if 
celebrated  without  the  licence  of  the 
bishop. 

There  are  fifteen  Catholic  chaplains 
holding  commissions  now  attached  to  the 
British  army  in  England  and  the  colonies, 
and  an  equal  number  in  Ireland. 

2.  Auxiliary  chaplains.  Appointed 
by  parish  priests  as  their  coadjutors,  and 
removable  by  them,  but  not  without  just 
cause.     (See  Ferraris,  CapellanuSf  §  41.) 

3.  Cathedral  chaplains.  After  the 
common  life  of  canons  ceased,  and  each 
drew  his  portion  or  prebend  from  the 
common  fund,  it  became  usual  for 
them  to  reside  at  a  distance  from  the 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  to  pay  chaplains  to 
perform  their  duties  in  choir  lor  them. 
This  practice  was  checked  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.    FSee  Canom]. 

4.  Chaplains  of  chantries  (capellanise). 
[See  Chaittrt.]  A  large  proportion  of 
the  chantries  which  once  existed  were 
founded,  not  that  Mass  mi^t  be  said  for 
souls,  but  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  or  of  some  saint,  or  some  particmar 
mystery.  The  chaplains  serving  these 
were  and  are  carefully  regulated  by  the 
canon  law,  so  that  the  course  of  episcopal 
and  parochial  discipline  might  not  be 
troubled  by  their  presence  in  a  diocese. 

6.  Chaplains  of  confraternities.  [See 
CoNFBA.iHRifiTT.]  Such  chaplains  cannot 
have  processions  without  the  express 
licence  of  the  bishop.  They  are  not  to 
be  removed  without  cause  by  the  bishop 
against  the  wish  of  the  brotherhood. 

6.  Court  chaplains.  How  these  ori- 
gbated  under  the  early  Frankish  kings 
has  been  already  explained.  Charlemagne 
gave  to  his  episcopal  arch-chaplain  pre- 
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cedence  over  all  the  archHshops  and 
bishops  of  his  empire.  The  chapLuns  of 
the  imperial  and  royal  courts  had  great 
power  for  centuries.  By  a  Papal  brief 
dated  in  1857  the  Holy  See  restored  the 
office  of  arch-chaplain  or  Qrand  Almoner 
in  France ;  but  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Second  Empire  the  brief  becuame  inope- 
rative. At  the  Courts  of  Catholic  sove- 
reigns in  Qermany  the  chaplains  of  an 
imperial  or  royal  chapel  now  constitute  a 
body  of  canons,  ana  the  chapel  of  the 
palace  is  regarded  as  a  collegiate  church. 

7.  Domestic  chaplams.  Priests  ap- 
pointed to  say  Mass  in  the  chapels  at- 
tached to  private  houses,  such  as  Coptfold 
Hall,  Coughton,  &c. 

8.  Episcopal  chaplains.  In  early 
times  the  bishops  had  their  private  ora- 
tories, and  as  their  dwellings  grew  to  be 
palaces  their  first  care  was  to  provide 
them  with  suitable  chapels,  the  clergy 
attached  to  which  became  episcopal  chap- 
lains. In  large  and  wealtby  dioceses 
these  became  numerous,  and  were  then 
placed  under  an  episcopal  arch-chaplain. 
At  the  present  day,  when  the  Churcn  has 
in  most  countries  of  Europe  been  reduced 
to  the  greatest  poverty,  the  chaplains  of 
bishops  usually  act  as  their  secretaries,  or 
as  masters  of  the  ceremonies  when  they 
celebrate  High  Mass. 

9.  Chaplains  of  nwmeries.  These  are 
of  course  very  numerous,  and  to  be  found 
in  every  pcit  of  the  Catholic  world. 
Canon  law  requires  that  they  shall  be 
of  mature  a^e,and  in  other  ways  enacts  a 
minute  discipline  for  their  guidance. 

10.  Pontifical  cha^ains,  attached  to 
the  Pope's  chapel.  They  are  of  three 
classes :  honorary,  ceremonial,  and  secre- 
tarial. 

11.  Chaplains  of  puUic  institutions: 
e.g.  workhouses,  prisons,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums.  In  all  such  appoint- 
ments the  chaplain  is,  as  a  rule,  nomi- 
nated \fy  the  civil  authority,  with  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

CBAFTBm,  CATKSBRAZn  [For 
the  derivation,  see  Chapter,  Conven- 
tttal).  The  ancient  name  for  the  clergy 
of  a  cathedral  church  was  Presbyterium ; 
the  term  "  chapter  "  was  borrowed  from 
the  assemblies  of  regulars.  The  history 
of  chapters  has  been  already  partly  traced 
in  the  article  Canon.  With  the  increase 
of  the  corporate  property  of  chapters, 
the  extended  patronage  arising  from  that 
increase,  and  the  sense  of  dignity  which 
the  possession  of  that  patronage  en- 
gendered, a  strong  tendency  developed 
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itself  in  the  coune  of  the  middle  ages 
towards  the  independent  existence  of 
dutptersy  both  catnediftl  and  collegiate, 
sod  their  exemption  from  episcopal 
cootroL  There  was  a  danger  lest  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  trusted  council  of  the  bishop,  and 
•aqfftaiig  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
diooeee,  as  in  primitive  times,  should  be 
tnuisformed  into  a  body  of  dignified  and 
wealthy  ecclesiastics,  burdened  by  very 
light  duties,  admission  amongst  whom 
would  be  desired  by  the  upper  classes  for 
their  eons,  from  motives  much  short  of 
the  purest.  This  happened  to  a  great 
extent,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  col- 
liiioxis  between  bishops  and  chapters  came 
to  be  of  firequent  occurrence.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  applied  itself  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  and  partially  restored  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  over  the  chapters. 
A  ffeneral  right  of  visitation  and  cor- 
rection was  asserted  for  them.*  A  bishop 
was  authorised  to  convene  the  chapter 
for  any  afiairs  which  did  not  solely 
concern  the  interests  of  the  canons  and 
their  dependents;  this  |X)wer,  however, 
was  not  to  extend  to  his  vicar-general. 
At  meetings  so  convened  the  bishop  was 
to  preside,  and  due  rank  and  honour  were 
to  oe  accorded  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  things  important  for  the  welfare  of 
the  diocese  couM  at  no  time  be  settled  by 
the  bishop  without  the  consent  or  advice 
of  his  chapter;  and  in  this  respect  the 
Council  made  no  change.  Tnus  the 
consent  of  the  chapter  is  re<}uired  in  the 
administration  or  alienation  of  the 
eee-property,  or  in  any  case  in  which 
diminution  of  the  authority  and  privi- 
leges of  Uie  cathedral  is  threatened ;  their 
advice  must  be  had  by  the  bishop  before 
ordaining  or  instituting  clerks,^  before 
proclainung  public  processions,  convening 
synods,  &c.,  &c  Li  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Elizabethan  schism,  the 
reforming  influence  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  could  not  assert  itself ;  and  hence, 
though  the  chaptera  were  left,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  back  their  action  and 
authority  into  that  harmony  with  those 
of  the  bishops  which  primitive  piety 
required.  Thus  the  present  singular  state 
of  things  gradually  arose.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  an  Anglican  cathedral  have 
their  own  separate  property,  the  bishop 
of  the  same  cathedral  has  his,  and  neither 
side  interferes  with  the  other.  The 
chapter,  say  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  has 

»  S««.  vi.  c.  4,  De  R«forro. 

»  Ferraris,  *•  Capittflum,"  art  ii.  §  16. 
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complete  power  over  the  church  itself, 
with  the  exceptions  presently  to  be 
mentioned  ;  but  there  its  connection  with 
the  diocese  ceases.  It  has  no  more  to  do 
with  its  government  by  the  bishop  than 
the  chapter  of  Munich  has.  At  a  vacancy 
of  the  see,  indeed,  the  chapter  meets  to 
go  through  the  mockery  of  electing  a 
new  bishop ;  but,  as  everyone  knows,  in 
the  conffi  diUre  sent  down  to  them  from 
London,  the  name  of  the  Crown  nominee 
is  specified,  and  the  chapter  is  not  at 
liberty  to  reject  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bishop  has  a  legal  right  to  a  chair  or 
throne  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  hold  con- 
firmations in  it,  and  here  his  power  ends. 
He  has  no  authority  to  summon  meetings 
of  the  chapter  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
nor  to  control  the  dean  or  the  canons  in 
any  way,  except  so  far  as,  in  their  merely 
clerical  ca|)acity,  they  may  become  amen- 
able to  his  jurisdiction.  The  result  is 
that  an  Anglican  chapter  has  entirely 
lost  the  primitive  character  of  the  ''  se- 
natus  episcopi,^  and  is  generaUy  regarded 
as  a  convenient  institution  by  which  a 
Qovemment  can  pension  and  reward  its 
principal  clerical  supporters.  In  the 
Catholic  Church,  amidst  the  unnumbered 
iUs  that  have  come  upon  it  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  it  is  consoling  to 
reflect  that  this  particular  evil  at  least, 
so  rife  in  the  middle  ages,  has  in  our  day 
almost  disappeared;  everywhere  har^ 
mony  and  co-operation  reign  between  the 
bishops  and  the  cathedral  chapters. 

In  England  every  Catholic  diocese 
has  its  chapter,  preaded  over  by  a  pro- 
vost, and  usually  numberiug  ten  canons. 
In  Ireland,  out  of  twenty-sight  dioceses, 
ten  onlv  have  chapters,  but  these  are 
larger  than  in  England,  are  presided  over 
b^  deans,  and  usually  contain  five  or  six 
dignitaries  or  officials  of  the  diocese, 
besides  the  Canon  Theologian  and  Canon 
Penitentiary  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

(capUulumf  a  chapter).  It  was  and  is  the 
common  practice  of  monks  to  assemble 
every  morning  to  hear  a  chapter  of  the 
rule  read,  and  for  other  purposes.  Both 
the  meetiiig  itaelf  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing gradually  obtained  the  name  of 
Capitulum  or  chapter  from  this  practice. 
The  assembly  of  the  monks  of  one 
monastery  being  thus  designated  'Hhe 
chapter,"  it  is  easy  to  underetand  that 
assemblies  of  all  the  monks  in  any  pro- 
vince, or  of  the  whole  order,  came  to  be 
called  "  provincial "  or  "  gejieral "  chap- 
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ters.  A  general  chapter,  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  orders,  is  held  once  in  three 
years. 

OHAPTSR-KOVSa.  The  place  of 
meeting  of  the  canons  of  a  cathedral,  or 
the  religious  of  a  monastery.  Till  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  generally  rec- 
tangular; after  that  time  the  polygonal 
or  roimd  form  came  in,  as  at  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  and  York.  Chapter-houses  were 
sometimes  richly  adorned ;  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  for  instance,  a  band  of 
fresco,  the  painting  of  which  has  con- 
siderable merit,  ran  round  the  interior  of 
the  building ;  the  remains  of  this,  lately 
opened  to  public  view,  are  of  great 
interest.  A  large  round  chapter-house, 
with  seats  for  sixty — the  numoer  of  the 
monks— extremely  plain  in  its  archi- 
tecture, but  efiective  from  the  symmetry 
and  boldness  of  its  forms,  was  lately 
erected  by  the  Cistercians  at  their  house 
of  Mount  St.  Bernard's  in  Leicestershire. 

OKAVraBS.  [See  Thbee  ChjlP- 
TJ3R8,  The.] 

OKASACTSR  (xapoKTTip).  A  Stamp 
on  coins,  seals,  &c.,  and  in  its  theologies 
sense,  a  spiritual  mark  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  soul,  by  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
holy  order,  which  sacraments  cannot  be 
reiterated  without  sacrilege.  That  these 
sacraments  do  reaUy  impress  a  character 
is  taught  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  in 
the  '^  decree  of  union,'*  and  is  solemnly 
affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
yii.  can.  9,  De  Sacram.  in  Gen.)  as  an 
article  of  fidth.  The  Fathers  of  Trent 
content  themselves  with  defining  character 
as  a  ''spiritual  and  indelible  mark,'*  on 
account  of  which  the  three  sacraments 
which  confer  it  cannot  be  reiterated.  But 
St.  Thomas,  who  is  followed  by  other 
theologians,  points  out  that  character 
marks  the  recipient  in  some  special  way 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  also  conveys 
certain 'powers.  Thus  baptism  stamps  a 
man  indelibly  as  a  Christian  and  enaoles 
him  to  receive  the  other  sacraments: 
confirmation  makes  him  a  good  soldier  of 
Christ,  and  conveys  particular  powers  of 
confessing  the  faith:  by  holy  order  he 
becomes  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  is 
empowered  to  perform  certain  sacred 
functions.^ 

The  truth  of  the  Church's  doctrine  on 
this  matter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  always  been  accounted  sacrilege  to 
reiterate  the  three  sacraments  of  baptism, 
confirmation  and  order.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  something  in  these  sacraments 
1  yi.  qu.  Ixiu.  a.  2. 
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which  separates  them  from  the  other 
four,  whicn  may  be  lawfully  received  over 
and  over  again.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with 
any  show  of  reason  that  the  modem 
doctrine  of  character  is  an  invention  of 
the  middle  ages,  first  set  forth  by  Inno- 
cent UI.  From  the  earliest  times,  Chris- 
tian vmters — e.g.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria ^ —  speak  of  baptism  as  "  the  seal  of 
the  Lord  {a<f}payio<z  tov  icvpiov).  So  con- 
firmation was  Known  as  the  "  seal,"  and 
it  is  still  conferred  in  the  Greek  rite  with 
the  words  the  "seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
What  can  this  language  mean,  if  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
baptism,  confirmation  and  order  were 
never  reiterated,  except  this,  that  these 
sacraments  set  a  seal  on  the  soul  which 
could  never  be  blotted  out,  by  sin  or  even 
by  apostacy  P  St.  Augustine  gives  clear 
witness  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church  on 
character,  and  as  the  sense  of  his  state- 
ments has  been  disputed,  we  will  quote  a 
brief  summary  of  his  teachii^  from  the 
most  eminent  of  Protestant  Church  his- 
torians. Augustine,  says  Neander,'  "  in 
connection  with  baptism  often  uses  the 
comparison  with  the  mark  ('character 
militaris')  which  was  impressed  upon 
soldiers,  as  a  token  of  imperial  service, 
and  which  remained  indelioly  fixed  even 
on  those  who  were  untrue  to  their  service, 
though  in  that  case  it  only  witnessed 
against  them."  This  is  simply  the  Tri- 
dentine  doctrine  of  sacramental  character. 
OKA&rrr.  [See  THEOLoeicAL  Yib- 

TUBS.] 

OBASZTT,  WOMMB  OF  OBRXS- 
TIAir.  Our  Lord  himself  declared  ''  by 
this  shall  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  because  ye  love  one  another," 
and  the  heathen  felt  that  a  new  spiritual 
power  was  in  their  midst  when  they 
oeheld  the  manifestations  of  Christian 
love.  The  fiact  that  the  Christian  religion 
taught  its  disciples  to  pray  for  all  men, 
to  love  all,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
all,  is  a  most  solid  and  a  most  touching 
proof  that  the  Christian  religion  is  divine. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  every  work 
and  institute  of  mercy  existing  in  the 
world  is  of  Christian  origin,  dirisct  or 
indirect.  The  same  kind  of  proof  may 
be  brought  to  show  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  the  one  true  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. No  doubt,  many  Protestants 
have  been  conspicuous  for  philanthropy, 
and,  as  Protestants  have  preserved  much 
of  the  Catholic  belief,  we  need  not  be 

*  De  Divite  Sertando^  c.  42. 
2  JCirchengetchichte,  iv.  p.  441. 
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surprised  to  find  this  belief  producing  its 
natural  fruit  in  works  of  niercj.  It  is 
true,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  CaUiolic  Church  has  laboured  for  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  other  systems,  and  Protestants 
oWdr  an  unconscious  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Catholic  religion  by 
imitatii^  many  of  its  institutes  for  the 
relief  oi  the  poor  and  suflering.  Much 
information  on  this  head  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  on  religious  ordera  founded 
for  works  of  this  kind.  Here,  we  can  only 
gfive  a  brief  account  of  the  diiierent  direc- 
tions in  which  Catholic  charity  has  shown 
itself.  We  shall  speak  first  of  spiritual, 
then  of  corporal,  mercer. 

{A.)  We  find  religious  orders  erected 
with  the  special  view  of  succouring  the 
fallen,  or  saving  those  who  are  exposed 
to  danger  of  sin.  Such  was  the  double 
order  of  Fontevraud,  erected  for  male  and 
female  penitents,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventn  century,  by  Robert  of  Arbris- 
selles,  who  was  endowed  with  wonderful 
power  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  The 
order  spread  over  France,  Spain,  and 
England.  A  century  later,  the  famous 
preacher  Fulk  of  Neuilly  and  Raymund  de 
Faknariis  also  laboured  for  fallen  women. 
Other  orders  with  this  object  have  been 
founded  in  modern  times.  The  orders 
established  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  in  Christian  doctrine  by  means  of 
missions,  &c.,  and  for  the  teaching  of 
youth,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  are  past  reckoning.  The  missions 
to  the  heathen  are  a  creation  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  They  were  adopted  by  Pro- 
testants lon^  after  the  rise  of  the  new 
belief,  and,  like  Sunday-schools,  missions 
to  people  already  Christian,  sisterhoods, 
&C.,  are  borrowed  from  the  old  religion. 

{B.)  The  care  of  the  Church  for  the 
bodiee  of  the  poor  shines  forth,  not  only 
in  the  lives  of  saints,  but  in  the  Churches 
ordinary  law.  By  ancient  regulation,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Church  revenues  was 
devoted  to  the  poor :  if  extreme  distress 
prevailed,  even  the  sacred  vessels  were 
sold  for  the  support  of  the  needy.  In 
many  monasteries  hundreds  of  poor  people 
were  fed  every  day ;  while  in  most  churcnes 
funds  for  the  poor,  called  **  mensas  pau- 
perum,"  "  mens®  S.  Spiritus,"  were  esta- 
blished. Further,  the  Church  showed  her 
care  for  the  sufiering  and  the  indigent  by 
the  foundation  of  houses  in  which  they  were 
received  and  tended.  Public  institutions 
of  this  sort  were  scarcely  possible  during 
the  period  of  heathen  persecution;  but 
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whenever  the  peace  of  the  Ohurch  was 
secured,  the  bisnops  began  to  have  houses 
erected  for  the  reception  of  strangers 
(Xenodochia),  of  the  sick  (Nosocomia), 
of  the  poor  (Ptochotrophia),  of  orphans 
and  foundlings  ^Orphanotrophia  and  Bre- 
photrophia),  and  or  old  people  TQeronto- 
comia).  About  the  middle  of  tne  fourth 
century,  we  hear  of  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia;  while  the 
hospital  erected  through  the  zeal  of  Basil 
the  Great  was  of  a  size  so  vast  that  it 
was  often  compared  to  a  town.  In  the 
different  sections  of  the  building  unfor- 
tunate people  of  every  kind  were  received 
— the  pxx>r,  exiles,  lepers,  &c.  Half  a 
century  earlier,  St.  Chrvsoetom  spent  all 
the  spare  revenues  of  his  church  in  re- 
storing old  hospitals  and  erecting  new 
ones.  In  the  West,  Paulinus  founded  a 
house  for  the  poor,  for  the  sick,  and  for 
widows.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
Western  as  well  as  Eastern  Europe  the 
first  institutions  of  this  kind  were  erected 
by  bishops.  Not  that  the  laity  were 
remiss  in  promoting  works  of  charity. 
Fabiola,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  the  Empress  Eudoxia, 
and  a  multitude  besides,  were  all  distin- 
guished as  the  founders  of  hospitals ;  still, 
the  bishops  led  the  way. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Scottish 
monks — ue,  monks  fromfScotland  or  Ire- 
land— seem  to  have  founded  the  earliest 
hospitals.  The  good  work  was  greatly 
promoted  by  Alcuin,  who  seems  to  have 
influenced  Charlemagne  in  this  direction, 
and  to  have  encouraged  the  bishops  to 
found  hospitals  in  their  dioceses.  Two 
years  after  Charlemagne's  death,  a  Council 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle  issued  statutes  on  this 
matter  which  aeserve  special  notice.  The 
bishops  were  required,  after  the  example 
of  the  Fathers,  to  provide  a  house  for  the 
poor,  and  to  support  it  from  the  Church 
funds.  The  canons  were  to  resign  a  tenth 
part  of  their  income  in  its  favour.  It 
was  to  be  near  the  church,  and  under  the 
care  of  a  cleric,  and  in  penitential  seasons 
the  canons  were  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor. 

Whether  these  hospitals  were  endowed 
by  clerics  or  lay  people,  they  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  a 
point  settled  in  the  East,  e.g.,  by  the 
ordinances  of  Justinian,  and  in  the  West 
by  Charlemagne  and  the  decrees  of 
councils  and  Popes.  Even  if  a  prince 
founded  a  hospital,  stall  it  was  not  as  a 
secular  ruler,  but  as  a  Christian,  that  he 
did  so ;  it  was  not  state  policy,  but  the 
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UyiDg  spirit  of  Ghiistianitj  which  hsd 
OBklled  hospitals  into  being:  it  was  not 
State  revenues,  but  gifts  bestowed,  some- 
times by  ecclesiastics,  sometimes  by  secu- 
lar rulers,  sometimes  by  privateindividnals, 
but  always  for  the  love  of  God,  which 
maintained  them  after  their  foundation. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  again,  enforces  the 
obligation  which  lay  upon  bishops  of 
watching  over  benevolent  institutions. 
And  the  Ohuroh  did  her  work  well. 
''iJVlth  such  intelligence,"  says  Von 
Baumer, ''  was  the  inner  management  [of 
«uch  institutions]  conducted  as  in  truth 
to  excite  astonishment  and  admiration.'* 
•True,  even  in  the  middle  ages  lay  ad- 
ministrators did  occasionally,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  suffering  poor,  usurp  the 
control  of  hospitals.  But  it  was  the  Ee- 
formation  which  began  to  sever  on  prin- 
ciple the  bond  which  connected  works  of 
benevolence  with  the  power  of  the  Church, 
till  modem  statecraft  completely  snapped 
the  link  and  substituted  natural  for  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  No  Catholic  can  ap- 
prove of  a  change  which  is  opposed  to  the 
whole  tradition  of  the  Church  and  to 
every  Catholic  instinct.  Nor  do  results 
recommend  the  so-called  emancipation  of 
benevolence  from  the  Church.  The  feeling 
of  brotherhood  between  rich  and  poor  has 
been  changed  to  a  great  extent  into  posi- 
tive enmity,  and  the  State  itself  has 
suffered  in  consequence  from  the  spread 
of  Socialism.  The  poor  accept  State  aid 
without  gratitude,  because  it  is  very  often 
given  without  real  charity.  Every  expe- 
rienced person  knows  the  horror  with  which 
they  regard  the  workhouse,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  readiness  with  which  in- 
digent Catholics  enter  a  house  of  refuge 
cared  for  by  religious — such,  for  example, 
as  ^e  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  or  the 
Sisters  of  Nazareth. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another 
characteristic  feature  in  Catholic  charity. 
It  was  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  that  the 
Church  found^  houses  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  suffering;  she  infused  into 
her  children  a  spirit  which  made  them 
count  it  an  honour  to  tend  their  suffering 
brethien,  and,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  hh 
itself  in  their  behalf.  From  early  times, 
bishops,  like  St.  Basil  the  Great  and  St. 
Ghregory  Nazianzen,  foimd  time  to  tend 
the  sick  and  minister  to  them  with  their 
own  hands.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
snch  as  Placilla,  wife  of  Theodosius  the 
Ghreat,  performed  the  most  menial  services 
Ibr  them.  In  the  middle  ages^  St  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary^  from  the  time  of  her 
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widowhood — t,c.  from  her  twenty-first 
year — ^went  daily  to  the  hospital,  gave  the 
patients  food  and  medicine,  bound  up  their 
wounds  and  applied  remedies  to  ulcers, 
from  the  very  sight  of  which  others 
shrank  in  horror.  Everybody  knows  the 
lovo  St.  Francis  had  for  the  poor,  and  his 
tender  care  of  the  suffering,  particularly 
of  lepers.  "Whole  orders  were  founded 
for  tnis  personal  attendance  on  helpless 
sufferers,  and  the  poor  learned  to  love 
those  who  were  born  to  wealth,  when 
they  saw  the  richest  and  the  noblest 
among  them  making  themselves  the  ser- 
vants of  the  poor ;  they  learned  to  bear 
their  own  poverty  patiently,  when  they 
saw  the  rich  counting  it  an  honour  to  be 
poor  for  Christ's  sake.  Among  such  orders 
we  may  name  the  Canons  Bi^ular  of  St. 
Antony  of  Vienne,  founded  by  a  French 
nobleman,  Gaston,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  for  the  succour  of 
persons  afflicted  with  "  St.  Antony's  fire," 
a  hoiTible  disease,  then  raging  in  West- 
em  Europe;  the  Jesuats,  a  confraternity 
formed  by  B.  John  Colombino,  which 
occupied  itself  in  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines, &c.,  for  the  sick ;  the  "  Clerks  Regu- 
lar, Ministers  of  the  Sick,"  also  called  **  the 
Fathers  of  a  Good  Death,"  established  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  St. 
Camillus  of  Lellis ;  the  "  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty," founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul;  and 
other  orders  rounded  for  the  same  ends 
and  animated  by  the  same  heroic  zeal,  the 
name  of  which  is  legion. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  also  allevi- 
ated the  hardships  of  prison  life.  The  lot 
of  prisoners  was  changed  wherever  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  State. 
The  sexes  were  separated ;  care  was  taken 
that  they  should  never  lack  the  consola- 
tions of  religion ;  greater  liberty  and  better 
food  was  allowed  to  them  on  Sundays; 
the  bishop  had  to  visit  the  prisons  every 
week,  and  to  see  that  there  were  no 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  discipline. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  Church  exercised 
her  ten^ring  and  restraining  influence 
on  the  roughness  and  barbarity  of  the 
times.  Dunng  that  period,  the  constant 
wars  subjected  many  innocent  persons  to 
imprisonment;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
common  for  pious  persons  to  devote  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives. Help  was  given  in  other  ways,  but 
all  the  works  of  mercy  to  captives  were 
surpassed  by  the  Trinitarian  Order — an 
institute  devoted  to  the  redemntion  of 
captives  from  slavery  under  the  Saracens. 
The  rule  of  the  Order  of  the  Trinity  was 
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approyed  b^  Innocent  HI.,  in  1198;  in 
1^3,  a  fiinular  order,  ''  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives/  was  established  in  Spain. 
la  the  seyenteenth  century,  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul  laboured  for  the  galley-alayeSy  and 
changed  places  which  had  been  like  hell 
on  earth  into  abodes  of  penance,  reskna- 
tion  and  peace.  The  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Oharit^,  of  St  Joseph,  &c., 
haye  undertaken  the  superintenaence  of 
female  prisoners,  and  till  lately  almost 
every  prison  for  women  in  France  and 
Bdgium  was  under  the  care  of  nuns. 
Statesm^i  themselves  have  admitted  that 
by  reH^ous,  and  religious  only,  could 
prisons  De  successfuUy  managed. 

We  pass  over,  for  want  of  space,  the 
orders  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane, 
the  bHnd,  deaf  and  dumb,  &c.,  and  will 
ofily  touch  in  conclusion  on  one  other 
work  of  Catholic  charity.  In  early  times 
md  !in  the  middle  ages  it  was  often  diifi- 
enlt  to  borrow  money  except  at  usurious 
ratee.  To  meet  this  evil,  the  Franciscan 
Father  Barnabas  of  Temi,  under  Pius  II. 
(1458-64),erected  the  first  Monte  di  Pieti, 
at  Perugia,  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
The  rich  contributed  capital,  from  chari- 
table motives,  and  this  was  lent  to  the 
poor,  on  security  indeed,  but  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest.  Soon  ahnost  every 
city  in  Italy  had  its  Monte  di  Pietl 
Several  Popes,  the  Rfth  Lateran  Council, 
and  1^  Counol  of  Trent,  confirmed  these 
institutions,  whidi  in  past  times  produced 
incalculable  good. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  orders  and 
institutee  of  charity  fell  away  from  their 
first  z^,  and  were  abused  for  selfish  ends. 
Bat  holy  bouIb  have  never  been  wanting 
to  reform  what  was  amiss,  and  to  come 
with  fresh  help  to  the  relief  of  their 
Inethren.  The  words  of  the  Psalm  have 
been  constantly  frilfilled  by  Christ  in  his 
Church :  ^'He  will  judge  the  poor  of  his 
people,  and  save  the  children  of  the  poor." 
(From  Hefele,  "Beitrage  zur  Eiichen- 
geschichte,  Archaologie,^  &c.) 

OBAmTOWlXAZ  ^more  often  Spelt 
Carthophylax),  The  name  signifies ''keeper 
6t  the  records  "  merely,  and  such  was  the 
orifiinal  function  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
held  the  office  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
answering  to  that  of  HbUotheoarius  among 
the  Latins;  but  in  course  of  time  other 
duties,  carrying  with  them  a  correspond- 
ing increase  dTchailfe,  influence,  and  dig^ 
nity,  were  imposed  on  the  chartophylax. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  canons  of  Nice 
that  in  the  fourth  century  the  chartophy- 
lax of  a  oftihedral  wai  infexior  in  xank  to 
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the  archdeacon,  and  was  bound  to  obey 
him.  But  at  Constantinople,  the  power 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  chartophylax,  as 
a  kind  of  secretary  or  grand  chamberlain 
to  the  Patriarch,  attained  after  a  time  to 
a  great  height.  An  exact  appreciation  of 
his  office,  and  of  the  dignities  attaching 
to  it,  as  they  stood  in  the  ninth  century, 
is  ^  yen  by  a  contemporary  writer — Anas- 
tasius  the  bibliothecanan.  The  post  of 
chartophylax  in  other  cathedral  churches 
in  the  Ikist  appears  to  have  been  assimi- 
lated more  or  less  to  that  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople  '^  and  hence  this  official, 
representing  the  bishop  and  exercising  his 
jurisdiction,  held  in  the  Eastern  nearly 
the  same  position  as  the  archdeacon  in 
the  Western  Church.  Even  at  this  day 
the  Uniate  Greeks  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
retain  the  office ;  with  them, ''  the  cartho- 
phylax directs  the  business  of  the  episcopal 
chancery,  and  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  metropolitan  or  cathedral  chapter, 
along  with  the  archpriest  or  chief  provost, 
the  archdeacon  or  lector,  the  pnmicerius 
or  precentor,  the  ecdesiarch  or  church- 
warden, and  the  scholaster  or  master  of 
ceremonies."  (See  the  rest  of  the  article 
by  Hausle,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

CBAST&amc.  [See  Cabthusiaks.] 
OKABlTBZia  (Lat.  casula,  panula, 
planeta;  and  in  Greek,  <f)«\6¥to¥  or  <^r- 
\^vto¥f  from  (fxup^n^  or  <f}t\6tnjg,  identi- 
cal with  p€enuia)»  The  chief  garment  of 
a  priest  celebrating  Mass.  It  is  worn  out- 
nde  the  other  vestments.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  still  retains  its  ancient  form  of 
a  lar^  round  mantle.  A  mong  the  Latins, 
its  size  has  been  curtailed,  but  it  still 
covers  the  priest  on  both  sides,  and  de- 
scends nearly  to  the  knees.  In  France, 
Belgium,  and  very  often  in  England,  a 
cross  is  marked  on  the  back:  in  Italy, 
this  cross  is  usually  in  front.  In  the 
West,  all  who  celebrate  Mass  wear  the 
same  chasuble,  but  among  the  Greeks,  the 
chasuble  of  a  bishop  is  ornamented  with 
a  number  of  crosses  (<^€uvoKiop  YroXvorav- 
piov),  while  an  archbishop  wears  a  differ- 
ent vestment  altogether,  viz.  the  a-cucKotf 
which  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  coat  of 
Christ  dunng  his  Passion.  In  Russia, 
even  bishops,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  have  worn  the  o-okkos. 

The  chasuble  is  derived  from  a  dress 
once  commonly  worn  in  daily  life.  Classi- 
cal writers  often  mention  the  ''  paonula/' 
or  large  outer  garment  which  the  Homans 
wore  on  journeys  or  in  military  service. 
''  Casula,''  from  which  our  word  chasuble 
is  obte^d,  does  not  occur  in  pure  La« 
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tinity.  It  was,  however,  used  in  later 
ages,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  **  pednula,** 
or  mantle.  We  first  meet  with  the  word  in 
the  will  of  Oaesarius  of  Aries  (about  640)| 
and  in  the  biography  of  his  contempo- 
rary Fulgentius  of  Kuspe.  In  both  in- 
stances, "  casula ''  denotes  a  garment  used 
in  common  life.  Isidore  of  Seville  (about 
630)  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense, 
and  explains  it  as  a  diminutive  of  *'  casa,** 
because,  like  a  little  house,  it  covered  the 
whole  body.  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  ''planeta"  comee  from  the  Greek 
nXavdm,  **  to  wander,"  because  its  ample 
folds  seemed  to  wander  over  the  body. 
It  is  plain,  from  the  ezamnles  given  by 
Bucange,  that  " planeta,**  uke  "casula  " 
and  "  psenula,"  denoted  a  dress  worn  by 
laymen  as  well  as  clerics. 

It  is  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth 
century  that  we^find  the  first  traces  of 
the  chasuble  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment. 
In  the  famous  mosaic  at  San  Vitale,  in 
Ravenna,  the  archbishop,  Maximus,  is 
represented  wearing  a  vestment  which  is 
clearly  the  chasuble,  and  over  which  the 
palUum  is  suspended.  The  chasuble  has 
the  same  shape  which  prevailed  till  the 
eleventh  century.  The  Fourth  Council 
of  Toledo,  in  Q3S,  makes  express  mention 
of  the  "  planeta,"  as  a  priestly  vestment. 
Qermanus,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
about  715,  uses  the  word  6cX»vioy  in  the 
same  technical  sense ;  while  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century,  Amalarius  of 
Metz  speaks  of  the  "  casula  "  as  the  "  gene- 
ral garment  of  sacred  leaders  ^  ('<  generale 
indumentum  sacrorum  ducum'^.  Almost 
at  the  same  time,  RabanuB  Maurus  gives 
the  derivation  of  "  casula  "  quoted  at)ove 
from  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  is  "  the  last  of  all  the  vest- 
ments, which  covers  and  preserves  all  the 
rest."  Later  authors  of  the  middle  age 
copy  their  predecessors;  and  even  Inno- 
cent m.  aads  nothing  of  his  own  save 
certain  mystical  meanings  implied  in  the 
use  of  the  vestment. 

To  sum  up,  the  chasuble  was  first  of 
all  an  ordinary  dress;  from  the  sixth 
century  at  latest  it  was  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  Church,  till  gradually  it  be- 
came an  ecclesiastical  dress  pure  and 
simple.  But  did  it  at  once  become  dis- 
tinctive of  the  priesthood?  The  question 
admits  of  no  certain  answer.  The  eighth 
"  Ordo  Bomanus  "  distinctly  prescribes  that 
acolytes,  in  their  ordination,  should  receive 
the ''  planeta  "  or  chasuble.  Amalarius.  in 
like  manner,  declares  that  the  chasuole 
belongs  to  all  clerics.    On  the  other  hand, 
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almost  all  ancient  writers  who  refer  to 
the  Church  use  of  the  chasuble  regard  it 
as  the  distinctive  dress  of  priests.  Cardi- 
nal Bona  mentions  this  difficulty  without 
venturing  to  explain  it.  Hefele  suggests 
that  as  tj^e  GreeK  <f)€\6viov  signifies  (1)  a 
chasuble  in  the  modem  sense,  (2)  a  kmd 
of  collar,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
elbows,  which  is  worn  by  lectors  or 
readers,  so  the  Latin  word  "  planeta  "  may 
have  been  also  employed  as  the  name  of 
two  distinct  vestments.  But  even  if  this 
explanation  is  correct,  the  fact  remains 
that  even  now  the  deacon  and  subdeacon 
in  High  Mass  during  Advent  and  Lent 
wear  chasubles  folded  in  front,  laying  them 
aside  while  they  sing  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle.  This  custom  is  mentioned  by 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1140). 

The  form  of  the  chasuble  has  under- 
gone great  alterations.  The  ancient 
chasuble,  which  enveloped  the  whole 
body,  was  found  very  inconvenient,  and 
hence,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was 
curtailed  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  leave  the 
arms  fr«e.  Of  this  kind  is  a  chasuble 
said  to  have  been  used  by  St.  Bernard. 
In  shape,  it  resembles  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Gothic  chasuble  althou«(h 
the  ornaments  upon  it  are  not  Gothic, 
but  Romanesque.  At  a  later  date,  the 
chasuble  was  still  further  curtailed,  till 
in  the  Rococo  period  all  resemblance  to 
the  original  type  disappeared.  However, 
even  in  Italy,  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
call the  ancient  shape,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent  Thus  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in 
a  provincial  coimcil,  ordered  that  the 
chasubles  should  be  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  should  reach  nearly  to  the 
heels. 

Various  symbolical  significations  have 
been  giyen  to  the  chasuble.  The  earliest 
writers  make  it  a  figure  of  charity,  which, 
as  Rabanus  Maurus  says,  ''is  eminent 
above  all  the  other  virtues."  This  is 
the  most  popular  explanation  of  the  sym- 
bolism; but  we  also  find  it  regarded  by 
an  ancient  writer  as  typical  of  good 
works ;  ancient  Sacramentaries  and  Mis- 
sals consider  it  as  the  figure  of  sacer- 
dotal justice,  or  of  humility,  charity  and 
peace,  which  are  to  cover  and  adorn  the 
priest  on  every  side ;  while  the  prayer  in 
the  Roman  Missal  connects  the  chasuble 
with  the  yoke  of  Christ.  (Hefele,  "  Beit- 
rage  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  Archaologie 
und  Liturgik,**  p.  195  seq,) 

OKSftVBZM.  Superhuman  beings, 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  -They 
guarded  the  entrance  to  Paradise  after 
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the  fall;  the  images  of  two  cherulnm 
overi^iadowed  the  ark ;  Gh)d  is  represented 
in  the  Psalms  as  sitting  or  throned  upon 
Uie  cherubim ;  Ezekiel  saw  them  in  Tision, 
with  wings,  with  human  hands,  full  of 
eyes  and  with  four  faces,  viz.  those  of  a 
man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle.  The  Fathers 
generally  are  agreed  in  regarding  them  as 
aogrels;  for  the  opinion  of  Theodore  of 
Mopeuestia,^  who  denied  this,  seems  to 
be  quite  singular  in  Christian  antiquity. 
They  form  the  second  among  the  nine 
orders  of  angels.  What  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  it  is  difficult  even  to  con- 
jecture. Most  of  the  Fathers  explain  the 
word  as  meaning  knowledge,  or  the  full- 
ness of  knowledge ;  but,  as  Peta^ius  justly 
remarks,  this  derivation  finds  no  support 
either  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  Many  con- 
iectnral  derivations  have  been  suggested 
Dy  modem  scholars.  In  a  cuneiform  in- 
scription copied  by  M.  Lenormant,  "  Eiru- 
bu '  is  a  synonym  of  the  Steer-god,  whose 
winded  image  filled  the  place  of  g^rdian 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Assyrian  palaces. 
With  this  word  the  Hebrew  chentb  may 
be  connected,  and  the  etymology  may  be^- 
long  to  some  non-Semitic  language.' 

C:BZ&ZA8M.  [SeeMlLLSNABIANISX.] 

<nnVAUtT  (Lat.  caballiu,  a  horse). 
The  system  of  ideas  prevalent  among  the 
mounted  men-at-arms  (Fr.  chevalier^  It. 
cavaliero,  Span,  caballero,  Qer.  Ritter, 
£n^.  knight)  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  still  influences  their  descendants 
and  European  society  in  general,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  known  by  this 
name. 

The  Equites,  the  equestrian  order,  of 
ancient  Hom^  summon  before  the  mind 
no  corresponding  associations.  The  three 
patrician  tribes  constituted,  indeed,  the 
"  horsemen ''  in  the  organisation  of  Servius 
TuUius,  and  had  the  first  place  both  in 
arms  and  in  politics.  But  before  the  end 
of  the  Republic  commercialism  invaded 
the  equestrian  order,  and  when  we  speak 
of  a  "  Roman  knight,'*  or  tvuM,  the  name 
suggests  a  selfisn  capitalist,  wringing 
taxes  out  of  oppressea  provincials,  and 
living  in  vulgar  luxury  at  Rome ;  it  is  as 
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far  as  possible  from  calling  up  any  of  the 
ideas  which  we  associate  witn  the  term 
"  chivalry." 

After  the  disruption  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  importance  of  horse- 
soldiers  in  war  continually  increased. 
For  this  there  were  various  reasons : 
among  others  the  improvements  made  in 

1  Petav.  De  Angelis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
'  See  Cheyne  on  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  p.  278. 


armour,  which  required  that  the  weight 
of  the  panoply  should  be  borne  by  the 
horse  he  rooe,  so  that  the  warrior  might 
preserve  freedom  and  celerity  of  move- 
ment. But  the  chief  reason  was  the 
condition  of  European  society,  under 
which,  in  the  absence  of  strong  central 
authority  in  the  various  coimtries,  power 
was  sown  broadcast  over  thousands  of 
principalities,  counties,  and  fiefs.  The 
nolders  of  these  had  no  other  way  of 
deciding  which  should  rule  the  other,  or 
believea  they  had  none,  but  by  going  to 
war.  Horses  and  armour,  like  br^h- 
loading  rifles  at  the  present  day,  gave  an 
advantage  to  those  using  them  over  foot^ 
soldiers ;  whoever,  therefore,  could  afibrd 
it  went  into  batUe  on  horseback.  The 
"miles  Crassi"  was  a  sturdy  footman, 
armed  with  the  pHum,  the  eruiSf  and  the 
scutum',  the  "miles**  of  the  eleventh 
century  wss  a  horseman  cased  in  as  much 
armour  as  he  could  bear  the  weight  of, 
and  attended  by  lightly-armed  followers 
on  foot.  The  principles  of  courage  and 
fidelity  may  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
knights  of  the  eleventh  century  from  their 
Teutonic  or  Iberian  ancestors;  in  these 
respects  a  Hermann  or  a  Viriathus  left 
little  to  be  desired.  But  if  ferocity  and 
rapacity  were  to  be  indulged  without 
check,  if  cruelty  and  injustice,  availing 
themselves  of  the  weakness  of  law,  were 
to  be,  without  protest  the  accompaniment 
and  the  fruit  of  the  warrior's  toils,  no 
amelioration  of  the  general  lot  could  be 
hoped  for,  though  extraordinary  villany 
might  be  repressed  by  extraordinary 
chastisement,^  until  the  expiration  of  the 
long  period  required  to  weld  a  loose 
feudal  aristocracy  into  an  orderly  law- 
^vemed  State.  Religion  here  stepped 
in,  and  endeavoured  to  consecrate  and 
transform  that  rough  struggle  for  supe- 
riority which  was  everywhere  going  on. 
The  cavalier  was  not  to  desist  from  war ; 
that  was  an  impossible  requirement,  and 
he  was  generally  fit  for  not  much  else ; 
but  he  was  to  draw  the  sword  for  just 
causes  only,  to  succour  the  oppremed, 
resist  attack  and  encroachment,  and 
support  his  liege  lord  according  to  his 
oath.  He  was  to  be  immovable  in  his 
faith,  obedient  to  the  holy  Church,  full 
of  respect  for  her  ministers,  and  devoutly 
submissive  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the 
Roman  Pontifl'.  For  the  honour  and 
service  of  the  ever  blessed  Mother  of 
God,  whose  faithful  vassal  he  was  to  be, 

1  As  in  the  case  of  Thomas  de  Laon,  related 
by  Gnibert  de  Nogent. 
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women  were  to  find  in  him  an  honourable, 
fearless,  and  virtuous  protector.  A  high 
standard  of  self-respect  could  not  but 
accompany  the  consecration  to  these  lofty 
ends.  The  word  of  the  knight  once 
given,  whether  to  friend  or  foe,  must  be 
irrevocable ;  he  must  be  no  truce-breaker 
or  snatcher  of  mean  advantages;  his 
honour  must  be  without  stain.  Courtesy 
and  humanity  were  to  mark  his  bearing 
and  his  acts.  In  a  word,  the  Christian 
soldier  was  to  have  all  those  perfections 
of  character  and  all  those  graces  ^Hat 
which  the  revelation  of  the  Qospel  and 
the  institution  of  the  Sacraments  have 
rendered  jpossible  \  he  would  then  be  a 
perfect  mirror  of  chivalry.  This  was  the 
ideal ;  but  when  we  ask  in  what  de^ee 
was  it  ever  realised,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  human  passion  and  perversity 
have  played  their  part,  and  made  chivalry 
by  no  means  an  immixed  blessing  t<> 
the  world.    The  reverence  for  woman, 

Sounded  on  a  just  devotion  to  the 
other  of  God,  was  turned  into  an  idola- 
try; human  love  (such  was  the  baser 
teaching)  was  to  fill  the  soul  of  the  true 
knight  and  to  predominate  over  all  other 
thoughts ;  nay,  the  very  forms  and  words 
of  the  divine  office  were  bla^hemously 
parodied  in  the  service  of  this  vicious 
aevelopment.^  Agidn,  the  self-respect  of 
the  true  knight  was  depraved  into  a  pride 
of  class,  which  looked  down  on  the 
labouring  non-fighting  multitude  as  base 
roturiers  and  pkbeians,  the  shedding  of 
whose  blood  was  a  very  trifling  matter ; 
his  sense  of  honour  often  became  an 
absurd  punctiliousness,  tyrannising  over 
the  free  speech  and  action  of  other  men. 
Human  rights  and  human  equality  were 
thus  ignored ;  but  this  was  not  the  doc- 
trine of  chivalry — ^it  was  the  corruption  of 
that  doctrine.  The  true,  noble,  knightly 
spirit  and  its  counterfeit  went  on  side 
by  side,  energising,  founding,  and  de- 
stroying, for  centuries.  The  Popes,  be- 
ginning with  Urban  U.  and  ending  with 
I^ius  v.,  preached,  blessed,  and  aided  the 
holy  wars,  by  which,  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  the  places  made  sacred  by  oui^ 
Lord^s  sojourn  and  sufierings  were  to  be 
ti^en  out  of  the  hands  of  persecuting 
infidels,  or  Christian  lands  to  1»  delivered 
from  Modem  thraldom.  Numerous  orders 
of  chivalry  were  instituted — the  Templars, 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  or  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Knights  of  the  Sword, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  those  of  Cala- 
*  As  in  Gower's  Confe$sio  Atnantii,  and 
Chauoei's  Court  of  Love. 
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trava,  Alcantara,  and  many  more — ^the 
labours  of  which,  speaking  generally,  were 
an  honour  to  human  nature  and  a  benefit  to 
mankind.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  re- 
fined and  exalted  by  the  invention  ot 
fruitful  conceptions,  such  as  that  of  the 
Saint  Graal,  oy  which  the  whole  tone  of 
romance  literature  was  elevated.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
while  the  form  and  ceremonial  of  chivalry 
were  greatly  developed,  its  essence — the 
contention  for  justice — ^was  shamefully 
forgotten.  Our  Edward  HI.  instituted 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  but  waged  un- 
just wars  with  France,  causing  incredible 
misery ;  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  waited 
on  the  French  long,  his  prisoner,  at  table, 
but  ordered  the  indiscnminate  massacre 
of  the  people  of  Limoges. 

Burke  wrote,  beholding  the  first 
shameful  excesses  of  the  l^ench  Jaco- 
bins, "  The  age  of  chivalry  is  past ; "  but 
the  age  of  chivalry  will  never  be  wholly 
past,  while  faith  survives  and  wrongs 
remain  to  be  redressed.  Wherever,  and 
so  far  as,  the  true  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
imitation  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  inspire 
a  population,  a  class,  or  an  individual, 
there,  and  in  that  proportion,  the  spirit  of 
chivaliy,  dormant  and  entranced  as  it 
seems  now,  vnll  revive.  That  spirit  is, 
as  we  have  said,  essentially,  the  readiness 
to  contend  for  justice.  For  the  present 
it  remains  passive  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
stupefied,  as  it  were,  by  the  audacity  of 
the  so-called  Liberals,  who,  having  got 
into  their  hands  the  organisations  of 
government  in  most  of  the  States,  are 
carrying  their  hostility  to  divine  faith, 
the  Church,  and  the  Pope  into  practice 
with  a  vigour  and  a  malice  which  Chris- 
tians find  a  difficulty  in  conceiving.  But 
it  will  awake,  and  when  it  does  it  will 
not  ask  whether  universal  sufirage  has 
decided  this  way  or  that,  but  whether  it 
is^u^^  that  this  or  that  change  should  be 
made  or  unmade.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment assisted  a  tyrant  in  Engmnd  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  religion,  and 
enacted  that  none  who  did  not  com- 
municate with  heresy  should  serve  their 
coimtry.*  Parliamentary  government  in 
France  has  recently  sanctioned  the  perpe- 
tration of  measures  of  violence  against 
the  religious  orders,  so  flagrant  in  their 
iniquity,  that  the  infidels  of  (^her  coun- 
tries were  almost  scandalised.  The  temper 
of  true  chivalry,  when  its  awakenmg 
comes,  will  perhaps  work  changes  whicn 
the  verdict  of  the  ballot-box  would 
1  Test  Act  of  1673. 
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ndther  initiate  nor  ratif r,  yet  which  may 
be  ultimately  found  to  oe  beneficial  and 
euratiye  to  European  society. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  an  order 
of  chivalry  which  has  abandoned  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  repudiated  obedience 
to  the  chair  of  Peter,  has  forfeited  its 
title.  An  order  like  the  Qarter,  in  which 
the  official  chief  of  the  religion  of  the 
&lse  prophet  is  one  of  the  "  Imights^"  has 
evidently  nothingof  chivalry  about  it  but 
the  name.  (See  Euenelm  Digb/s  '^  Broad 
Stone  of  Honour"  and  "  Mores  CatholicL") 

OSOBR  (chorus).  From  the  '*  band  " 
of  singers  at  the  divine  worship,  who 
were  placed  between  the  clerey  in  the 
apae  and  the  people  in  the  body  of  the 
churchy  the  space  oetween  the  sanctuary 
and  the  nave  came  to  be  called  the  choir. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  superior  clergy 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  cnurch  found 
it  necessary  to  migrate  from  the  confined 
space  of  the  apse  or  sanctuary,  which 
they  occumed  in  primitive  times,  and  to 
eatablish  tnemselves  in  seats,  called  stalls, 
on  either  side  of  the  choir.  These  stalls 
were  oit^i  ornamented  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner. 

The  recitation  of  the  breviary  for  each 
day  takes  place  ''  in  choir  ^  in  cathedrals, 
collegiate  churches,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  convents. 

CBORAA  VZOAJlS.  These  were 
anciently  clerics  to  whom  the  precentor 
(t>.  the  canon  who  had  the  charjgfe  of  the 
music),  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
committed  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  choir.  In  the  re-constituted  chap- 
ters of  France  and  Germany  choral  vicars 
are  directly  appointed  to  perform  this 
duty,  in  concert  with  the  canons,  and 
receive  salaries  accordingly. 

CMOWULTTLBB  (xopavk/is,  lit.,  a 
flute-player  in  an  orchestra).  In  the 
Eastern  Church  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  choii^boys 
of  a  cathedral  generally. 

OSOKBPISCOPU8  (Gr.  ycopcir^ 
aKOKoSf  lit  a  country  superintendent  or 
bishop).  Nothing  is  heard  of  such  persons 
in  the  first  three  centuries.  The  firet 
mention  of  them  is  in  the  canons  of  the 
councils  of  Ancyra  and  Neoc^sarea  (314), 
and  they  probably  arose  in  Asia  Minor. 
A  chorepiscopus  was  appointed  and  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to 
whom  he  was  answerable  for  the  right 
discharge  of  his  duties.  A  certain  dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  him  to  administer ; 
he  was  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
and  the  majntenance  of  all  Christian  in- 
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Btitutions,  and  he  had  the  power  of  con- 
ferring minor  orders,  even  to  the  sub* 
diaconate  inclusive.  It  has  been  argued — 
especially  W  the  Protestant  writers 
Hammond,  JUeveiidge,  and  others— that 
they  were  true  bishops,  although  of  in^- 
ferior  dignity  and  power  to  the  recog- 
nised bishops  of  sees.  The  fact  that 
fifteen  ^country-bishops''  subsmbed  the 
Nicene  canons  seems  to  lend  support  to 
such  a  view.  But  the  better  opinion  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  name,  they 
were  neither  true  bishops  nor  an  order  of 
clergy  interi>oeed  between  bishops  and 
jHiests,  but  simply  priests,  invested  witli 
a  jurisdiction  smaller  than  the  episcopal, 
but  larger  than  the  sacerdotal.  Many 
notices  of  them  scattered  im  and  down  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  tke  consenting 
tradition  of  the  Fathers,  adjust  themselves 
to  this  view  of  their  office,  and  not  to  tiie 
former.  Thus  a  canon  of  Neocsesarea 
likens  them  to  the  seventy-two  diaciplea 
sent  out  by  Christ ;  but  these  were  always 
associated  with  the  priesthood,  not  with 
the  episcopate.  The  mcene  canon  which 
authonses  a  bishop  to  treat  one  who  had 
been  deposed  firom  the  see  for  heresy,  but 
who  desired  to  return  to  the  Church,  as  a 
chorepiscopus,  and  ^ve  him  emplo^ent 
and  rank  as  such,  is  itself  a  proof  that 
they  were  not  bishops;  for  the  council 
would  not  have  empowered  a  single 
bishop  to  reinstate  to  nis  former  ^ace  a 
deposed  member  of  the  order,  let  it 
might  seem  as  if  they  formed  something 
like  an  intermediate  clerical  order,  for  a 
canon  of  Chalcedon  says,  8i  quis  ordtna" 
verit  per  peoumas  episcopum,  out  chor* 
episoopwn,  atU  preshyterwm,  out  dktoonum 
(^'  if  anyone  shall  have  ordained  for  money 
a  bishop,  or  a  chorepiscopus,  or  a  pries^ 
or  a  deacon  ^),  It  is  certam,  however,  that 
in  no  age  of  the  Church  have  the  trades 
of  holy  (or  superior)  order  been  redroned 
as  more  than  three— -bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon.  A  chorepiscopus,  therefore,  must 
have  been  either  a  bishop  or  a  priest ;  but 
we  have  shown  that  he  was  not  a  true 
bLshop:  he  wiui  therefore  a  priest,  but 
one  wno  received  on  his  appointment 
a  spiritual  jurisdiction  lusher  than  any 
priest  could  pretend  to.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  calls  them  ir(pi6d€vrat,  or 
"  circuit  officers,'*  which  shows  that  they 
were  then  expected  to  make  visitation 
tours  in  their  districts.  St  Basil  had  no 
fewer  than  fift^  chorepiscopi  under  him, 
governing  districts  of  ms  extensive  Cfappa- 
docian  see,  like  the  arohdeacons  wnom 
Remigius   appdntsd    in    the    difierent 
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counties  when  he  organised  his  great  see 
of  Lincoln.^ 

In  the  Western  Church  we  hear 
nothing  of  chorepiscopi  before  the  Council 
of  Biezy  in  the  nfth  century.  But  after 
600  the  notices  of  them  become  numerous, 
and  under  Charlemagne,  according  to 
Thomassin,  their  numbers  and  power 
were  such  as  to  be  formidable  even  to  the 
Inshops  themselves.  In  the  later  Carlo- 
Tingian  times  unworthy  persons  were 
often  foisted  into  the  Beea  through  lay 
interference,  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth 
with  which  they  were  endowed,  and  such 
bishops  were  glad  to  deyolve  as  much  of 
their  functions  as  they  could  divest  them- 
selves of  on  chorepiscopi,  engaged  at  a 
low  rate  of  remuneration,  and  live  in 
sloth  and  luxury  at  Court.  This  abuse 
called  forth  the  zeal  of  the  Roman 
Pontifl^,  and  by  a  series  of  Papal  briefs 
and  condliar  decrees,  from  Leo  III.  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centurr,  restraining 
the  authority  of  the  chorepiscopi,  annul- 
ling many  of  their  acts,  and  ordering  that 
no  more  should  be  appointed,  the  en- 
deavour was  persistently  made  to  compel 
the  bishops  to  perform  their  own  duties 
and  not  attempt  to  delegate  them.  No- 
thing more  is  heard  of  tms  class  of  clergy 
after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
(Thomassin;  Soglia;  Smith  and  Cheetham.) 

OKOUSTSA.  A  anger  in  a  choir, 
whether  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  parochiid. 
The  name  is  usually  applied  to  boys  rather 
than  men. 

The  regular  nngers  {KavovucoX  ^frdkrcu) 
of  a  church  received  in  early  times  a  kind 
of  ordination,  without  imposition  of  hands, 
which  could  be  conferred  hj  a  presbyter. 
The  form  of  words  prescribed  by  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  was,  "See 
that  thou  believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou 
singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in 
thy  works  what  thou  believest  with  thy 
heart."  (Smith  and  Cheetham,  article 
Cantor.) 

CB&ZSac.  Olive  oil  mixed  with 
balm,  blessed  by  the  bishop  and  used  by 
the  Church  in  confirmation  as  well  as  in 
baptism,  ordination,  consecration  of  altar- 
stones,  chalices,  churches,  and  in  the 
blessing  of  baptismal  water.  The  oil, 
according  to  the  Roman  Catechism,  signi- 
fies the  fuUness  of  grace,  since  oil  is  diffu- 
sion ;  the  balm  mixed  with  it,  incorruption 
and  the  "  good  odour  of  Chnst" 

In  itself  the  word  chrism   (xP^^f^) 
need   not  mean  more  than   "anything 
smeared  on ;  **  but  even  in  classical  writers 
^  Henr.  Hmitend. 
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it  denotes  especially  a  scented  unguenti 
while  the  common  oil  was  called  cXaioy. 
It  was  this  simple,  unperfumed  oil  which 
was  used  in  the  earliest  times  for  sacred 
purposes,  but  from  the  sixth  century  oil 
mixed  with  balm  began  to  be  employed. 
This  balm  (/SaXo-o/ior,  in  the  classics  oiro- 
^dKcrafiov)  h  a  kind  of  perfumed  resin,  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  which  grows  in  Judsea  and 
Arabia.  This  Eastern  balm  was  always 
used  in  the  West  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Paul  HI.  and  Pius  IV.  permitted  the 
use  of  a  better  kind  of  balm,  brought  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
Orientals  did  not  content  themselves  with 
simply  mixing  balm.  Thus  the  Greeks 
miDgle  forty  difierent  spices,  and  the 
Maronites,  oefore  they  were  reunited 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  prepared  their 
chrism  from  oil,  safiron,  cinnamon,  essence 
of  roses,  white  incense,  &c. 

The  consecration  of  the  oils  during 
the  Mass  goes  hack  to  the  earliest  times. 
Cyprian  mentions  it  in  Ep.  70,  addressed 
to  Januarius ;  and  St.  Basil  attributes  the 
origin  of  this  blessing  to  apostolic  tra- 
dition. It  of  course  included  chiism  in 
the  strict  sense,  when  that  came  into  use. 
In  the  West  this  blessing  was  always  re- 
served to  bishops ;  in  the  East,  as  may  bo 
seen  from  Gear's  "  Euchologium,"  it  was 
only  given  by  the  patriarchs.  At  first  the 
oils  used  to  be  blessed  on  any  day  at 
Mass,  but  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Leo  to  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Synod 
of  Toledo  (490),  and  in  all  the  older 
Sacramentariesand  ritual-books.  Maundy 
T>ursday  is  fixed  for  this  blessing.  It 
was  only  in  France  that  the  custom  sur- 
vived of  blessing  the  oils  on  any  day,  till 
uniformity  with  the  use  of  other  churches 
was  introduced  by  the  Council  of  Meaux, 
in  845.  The  function  took  place  in  the 
second  of  the  three  Masses  wnich  used  to 
be  said  on  Maunday  Thursday;  whence 
the  name  "  Missa  Chrismatis.^'  The  bless- 
ing of  the  chrism  was  called  "  Benedictio 
chrismatis  principalis."  All  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  usea  to  assist,  till,  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  custom  altered,  and 
only  those  who  lived  near  the  cathedral 
came,  while  the  others  had  the  holy  oils 
sent  to  them.  The  chrism  used  to  be 
kept  in  a  vessel  like  a  paten  with  a  de- 
pression in  the  middle.  A  "  patena  chris- 
malis"  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by 
Anastasius,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Silvester. 
(Kraus,  "  Real-Encyclopadie.") 

"  (Qr.  xp*orT<Jf, 

Hebrew 


"Anointed* 
from  xp(^  )y  ft  translation  of  the 
word  &^,  as   is   expressly  stated   m 
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John  L  42 :  ''  We  have  found  the  Messifus, 
which  is  interpreted  Ghrifit/'  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  word  is  used  of  the  high- 
piieet,  who  was  anointed  for  his  office 
(e^.  in  Lieyit.  iv.  3) ;  of  kings,  who  were 
also  anointed — e.g»  1  Reg.  xxiv.  7,  where 
David  calls  Saul  ''the  anointed  of  the 
Lord :  '^  in  the  second  Psalm,  ''  against 
the  LfOrd,  and  against  his  anointed  "  (where 
Xpurr6s  is  the  word  in  the  LXX) ;  with 
which  we  may  compare  other  places,  such 
as  Dan.  ix.  26,  Hah.  iiL  Id,  Ps.  cxzxi.  17. 
The  Hehrew  word  designates  the  king  who 
was  to  come,  the  promised  Messias.  In 
the  doctrinal  language  of  post-hihlical 
Judaism,  this  expected  deliyerer  is  called 
ahnoat  with  the  significance  of  a  proper 
name,  OH^,  of  which  ''Messias"^  is 
onlj  another  form,  and  ''  Christ,"  as  we 
haye  seen,  a  trandation.  Hence,  when 
our  Lord  came,  "the  Christ"  (6  Xptorir)' 
was  his  official  title,  while  "  Jesus  "  was 
his  ordinary  name.  When  the  word 
occurs  in  the  Qospels,  it  constantly  im- 
plies a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as  por- 
trayed hy  the  prophets. 

The  history  of  Christ's  life  belongs  to 
a  HUical  rather  than  a  theological  dic- 
tionary; it  is  only  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  his  Person  and  office  which 
concerns  us  here.  We  may  diyide  the 
subject  into  two  halyes,  treating  under 
(A)  of  what  Christ  is  *,  under  (B)  of  his 
work. 

(A)  Natures  and  Penon  of  Christ, — 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Catechism 
fiuniltarto  English  Catholics,  is  "  God  the 
Son  made  man  for  us."  He  has  therefore 
two  natures:  that  of  Qod,  and  that  of 
man.  As  God,  according  to  the  Nicene 
Creed,  He  was  bom  of  his  Father,  before 
an  worlds :  He  is  God  from  Gk)d — %,e.  He, 
being  true  and  perfect  God,  proceeds  from 
Ood  the  Father,  who  is  also  true  and 
peorfect  God — ^He  is  light  from  light ;  be- 
gotten, not  made,  as  creatures.  He  exists 
nom  all  eternity.  He  is  almighty,  om- 
nisdent,  incapaole  of  error  or  of  sin. 
At  the  moment  of  his  Incarnation,  He 
further  became  true  man,  without,  how- 
eyer,  in  any  way  ceasing  to  be  God. 

1  The  Greek  word  Messias  (ifi^cr^f  or  m«- 
o-uic)  is  immtdiaidy  derived,  not  ftt>m  the  He- 
brew, but  fh*m  the  Cbaldee  KfJ^t}^  the  n 
being  omitted  between  the  two  long  vowels,  as 
in  iLtlk-  K^T^ntD'  NebenuYiL  54,  and  the  o-some- 
times  doubled,  as  in  ^AptwoKAfi, 

'  It  tisaally  has  the  article  in  the  Gospels, 
but  occnrs  oftcoier  than  not  without  it  in  St 
Paurs  Epistles. 
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This  truth  is  yigorously  expressed  by  St. 
Leo  in  his  dogmatic  epistle  to  Flavian, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Fourth  CEcumenical  Council.  "  The 
Son  of  Qod,"  Leo  says,  "  enters  the  abase- 
ment of  this  world  {hoc  mundi  infima), 
descending  from  his  heavenly  seat,  and 
[yet]  not  receding  from  his  Father's 
glory ;  begotten  according  to  a  new  order 
and  by  a  new  bhth.  By  a  new  order : 
because  being  invisible  in  his  own  natiu^ 
(in  miti)  He  became  visible  in  ours ;  being 
incomprehensible.  He  willed  to  be  com- 
prehended; romaining  before  time,  He  be- 
gan to  be  fix)m  a  (certain)  time."  Moreover, 
he  had  a  true  body,  as  the  Church  taught 
from  early  times  against  the  Docetee ;  a 
true  human  soul,  so  that  as  man  He  could 
fear,  sorrow,  reason,  &c.,  as  the  Church 
taught  against  the  heretic  ApoUinaris ;  a 
human  will,  as  distinct  from  his  divine 
will,  as  was  defined  in  the  Sixth  General 
Council  against  the  MonotheHtes.  Thus,  in 
the  words  of  the  Fourth  General  Council, 
''  Christ  Jesus  fthel  only  begotten  Son,  is 
to  be  acknowledged  in  two  natures,  with- 
out confusion,  without  change  .  .  .  since 
the  difference  of  the  natures  is  by  no 
means  annulled  on  account  of  the  union, 
but  rather  the  property  of  each  nature 
preserved.*'  Lastly,  those  two  natures 
are  united  (so  the  Council  of  Ephesus  de- 
fined) in  one  Person.  Our  body  and  soul 
are  united  in  one  person,  so — though,  of 
course,  the  analogy  is  imperfect — the 
divine  and  human  natures  were  united  in 
one  Divine  Person,  who  acted  and  suffered 
in  either  nature.  To  believe  otherwise, 
is  to  assert,  with  the  Nestorians,  that 
there  are  two  Sons  and  two  Christs. 

Such  are  the  chief  definitions  of  the 
Church  on  the  Natures  and  Person  of 
Christ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
some  important  corollaries  from  these 
first  principles  of  ^e  faith.  The  follow- 
ing seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

(1)  Christ,  having  a  human  soul,  had 
true  human  knowleoge,  as  distinct  from 
that  which  belonffed  to  Him  as  God. 
His  human  soul  £d  not,  and  could  not, 
know  Qod  with  that  perfect  and  infinite 
comprehension  with  which  God  compre- 
henos  Himself.  The  contrary  proposition, 
held  Ijr  Augustine  of  Home,  was  con- 
demned by  Nicholas  V.  Christ  acquired 
knowledge  in  the  same  way  as  other  men 
— i.e,  experimentally :  for,  as  we  read  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  He  "learned 
obedience  from  the  things  which  he 
suffered."  It  is  important,  however,  not 
to   misunderstand  Catholic  doctrine  on 
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this  head.  Even  in  Christ  as  man,  there 
was  no  ignorance  which  had  to  be  re- 
moved by  instruction  or  experience.  On 
the  contrary,  as  Christ's  soul  was  hypo- 
statically  united  to  the  Word,  as  He  was 
the  heaa  from  which  grace  and  glory  was 
to  flow  into  the  members,  it  was  fitting 
that  He  should,  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  earthly  existence,  see  God  face  to 
face  with  his  human  soul,  as  the  blessed 
do  in  heaven.  This  beatific  knowledge 
was  always  present,  even  when  the  in- 
ferior part  of  his  soul  was  in  agony  on 
the  cross.  Agun,  St.  Thomas  argues 
that  as  the  soul  of  Christ  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  created  things,  therefore 
"no  perfection  foimd  in  creatures  is  to 
be  denied  to  it ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
iha.ty  besides  the  knowledge  of  God  seen 
in  his  essence,  and  of  all  things  seen  in 
God,  besides  the  experimental  knowledge 
common  to  all  men,  the  soul  of  Christ  had 
a  knowledge  infused  or  poured  into  it, 
by  which  He  knew  most  fully  all  the 
mysteries  of  grace,  and  every  object  to 
which  human  cognition  extends  or  can 
extend. 

(2)  Christ  was  absolutely  sinless  and 
incapable  of  sin,  because  his  actions  were 
the  actions  of  God,  who  is  holiness  itself; 
so  that  in  Him  sin  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility. Moreover,  in  Him  tiiere  could 
be  no  involuntary  rebellion  of  the  flesh 
or  lower  appetites,  no  temptation  from 
within,  because  in  Him  human  nature 
was  united  to  the  Word,  and  it  was  the 
office  of  the  Word  to  rule  the  human 
nature  united  to  it  and  to  hold  it  in  abso- 
lute subjection.  He  could,  indeed,  as  the 
statements  of  the  Gospels  prove,  wonder 
and  fear  and  sufier  mental  distress,  but 
in  Him  these  feelings  were  in  perfect  sub- 
jection to  reason. 

(3)  Christ  had  the  fullness  of  all 
grace — i.e,  over  and  above  the  grace  of 
the  hypostatic  union  grace  was  infused 
into  his  soul  so  that  it  was  most  perfectly 
sanctified,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaias,  "  ihe  Spirit  oi  the  Lord  is  upon  me." 

(4)  Christ  did  not  only  take  a  real 
human  body,  but  he  took  one  subject  to 
those  defects  which  followed  from  the 
common  sin  of  mankind,  except  so  far  as 
these  defects  were  repugnant  to  the  end 
of  the  Incarnation.  The  reason  of  his 
taking  these  defects  (the  capability  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like),  and  no 
others,  was  that  Christ  became  subject  to 
infirmity,  with  the  precise  object  of 
satisfying  for  the  sins  of  human*  nature. 
Therefore  he  took  upon  Him  in  his  own 
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body  the  weaknesses  caused  by  Adam's 
sin.  He  did  not,  however,  assume  bodily 
defects  so  &r  as  they  are  incentives  to 
sin  or  impediments  to  virtue,  since  this 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
oflice  as  redeemer.  The  interesting  ques- 
tion on  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ 
will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article 
[Chbist,  Persokal  Appbabakob  and 
Refbsbentationb  of]. 

(6)  Inasmuch  as  divine  and  human 
nature,  although  remaining  each  of  them 
distinct  in  its  own  properties,  were  united 
in  the  Person  of  the  Word,  it  follows 
that  human  attributes  may  be  predicated 
of  or  ascribed  to  God  the  Son ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  divine  attributes  may  be 
predicated  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Thus, 
although  it  was  his  human  nature  which 
Christ  took  from  Mary,  and  although  she 
is  not  the  mother  of  the  Godhead,  i^till 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  defined  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  really  and  truly  the 
Mother  of  God.  So,  again,  we  may  truly 
say,  God  sufiered,  God  died,  or  the  man 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  eternal  God,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made.  [See  Com- 
KXJifiOATio  Ldiokatum.]  Moreover,  as 
Cardmal  Franzelin  writes  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Incarnation, "  the  sacred  Humanity, 
or  human  nature  with  all  its  component 
parts,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
Word,"  is  the  object  of  supreme  ador- 
ation, though,  of  course,  we  adore  tiie 
flesh  not  because  it  is  flesh  but  because  it 
is  united  to  the  Word.  He  continues, 
"  This  is  clearly  and  plainly  taught  in  tiie 
definitions  of  councils  and  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Fathers.^  Thus  the  Fifth 
General  Council^  anathematises  those 
who  '*  affirm  that  Christ  is  adored  in  two 
natures,  in  such  sense  that  two  adorations 
are  introduced,  one  proper  to  God  the 
Word,  and  one  proper  to  tiie  man  [Christ] 
....  and  do  not  adore  with  one  single 
adoration  God  the  Word  incarnate  with 
his  own  flesh,  as  the  Church  of  Gk>d  has 
received  from  the  beginning."  Cardinal 
Franzelin  also  quotes  words  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius  against  the  ApoUinarists,  "  It  [t.e. 
the  body  of  Christ]  is  worshipped  with 
due  and  divine  adoration,  for  tne  Word, 
to  whom  the  body  belongs,  is  God ; "  and 
of  St.  John  Damascene  (*'  Fid,  Orthodox." 
iii.  8),  "  Nor  do  we  deny  that  the  fle^ 
[of  Christ]  is  to  be  adored ;  nor  again  do 
we  give  supreme  worship  to  a  creature ; 
for  neither  do  we  adore  it  as  mere  flesh, 
but  as  united  to  the  Godhead."    It  will 

^  It  is  the  ninth  of  the  fburteen  snathe- 
mas.    Hefele,  ConciL  ii.  p.  897. 
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he  oltsenred  tliat  these  principles  fonnu- 
lated  in  tiie  early  Ohurcn  contain  within 
tiiem  a  fullJiiBtincation  of  the  adoration 
which  the  Church  ^ves  at  this  day  to  the 
Wounds,  Blood,  Heart,  &c.,  of  Ohribt 
If  we  may,  because  of  the  hypostatic 
union,  adore  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  is 
a  part  of  his  Humanity,  then  undoubtedly 
we  may  for  the  same  reason  adore  his 
Heart,  which  is  a  part  of  hb  sacred 
flesh. 

{S)  The  Work  and  Office  of  Chrkt,— 
(I)  Christ  came  chiefly,  as  the  Fathers 
dedare,  to  take  away  gin.  This  great  truth 
is  constantly  asserted  in  Scripture.  '^  The 
discipline  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and 
by  his  bruises  we  are  healed."  "  Christ 
redeemed  us  fix)m  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us."  "  God  send- 
ing his  own  son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  eyen  of  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh ; ''  and  thus  in  the  Nicene  Creed  we 
confess  that  God  was  made  man  **  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salyation."  This  point 
is  treated  more  fully  in  the  article  on  the 
Sacrifice  and  Satisfaction  of  Christ.  Here, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  although  God 
might  haye  forgiyen  sin  ^thout  any 
satisfaction  at  SHj  still  it  was  his  will 
that  a  perfect  satisfaction  should  be 
made,  and  be  made  by  man.  Accor- 
dingly, God  the  Son  was  incarnate.  He 
was  a  natural  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  since  in  Him  the  diyine  and  human 
natures  were  united.  As  man,  He  was 
able  to  sufler  and  die ;  because  He  was 
God,  his  satisfaction  possessed  an  infinite 
yalue,  more  than  sumcient  to  compensate 
for  the  infinite  dishonour  done  to  God's 
majesty  by  sin.  He  of  his  firee  will 
oflered  Himself  to  endure  the  penalties 
incurred  by  men  who  were  his  brethren. 
He  could  not  of  course,  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense,  make  our  sins  his  own,  nor 
was  Christ  as  man  punished.  But  He 
allowed  wicked  men  to  work  their  will 
upon  Him,  and  as  the  new  Adam  or  head 
of  the  human  race^  took  on  Himself  the 
obligation  of  satisfying  for  the  oflences  of 
mi^dnd.  It  was  this  free  will  witii 
which  He  sufiered  that  gaye  thdr  meri- 
torious character  to  the  pains  which  He 
underwent.  By  his  passion  he  merited 
eyery  grace  wmch  has  descended  or  eyer 
will  descend  on  man,  for  even  imder  the 
old  law  all  grace'  and  pardon  was  be- 
stowed for  the  merits  of  Christ  foreseen. 
By  the  merits  of  his  passion  He  on  the 
day  of  his  ascendon  opened  Heayen  "  to 
all  who  belieye."  There  He  presents  his 
fiye  wounds  and  pleads  the  emcacy  of  the 
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work  He  accomplished  on  Calyary ;  while 
on  earth  He  continues  and  appUee  his 
sacrifice  in  the  holy  Mass,  thus  remuning 
a  priest  for  eyer.^ 

(2)  Christ  came  to  teach,  so  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  as  well  as  the  jjriestly 
office.  "  Behold,"  God  says  in  Isaias,  "I 
haye  giyen  him  for  a  witness  to  the 
people,  for  a  leader  and  a  master  to  the 
Gentiles."  He  Himself  declared  that  He 
came  "  to  bear  witness  to  tiie  truth."  He 
reyealed  the  nature  of  the  Triune  God. 
and,  first  to  his  apostles,  then  through 
them  and  tiieir  successors  to  the  world. 
He  explained  the  mysteries  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  God,  and  the  way  to  heayen. 
He  gaye  perfect  instruction  in  morals, 
particularly  hi  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
m  which  He  speaks  with  authority,  as 
the  giyer  of  the  new  law.  Lastly,  He 
taught,  as  no  mere  man  could,  by  ex- 
ample, exhibiting  Himself  as  the  model 
of  eyery  yirtue. 

(3)  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Churchy 
militant  in  this  world,  suffering  in  Purga- 
tory, and  triumphant  in  heayen,  and  this 
headship  belongs  to  Christ  as  man,  for 
St.  Paul  in  Ephes.  i.,  after  mentioning 
the  fact  that  God  raised  Christ  firom  the 
dead,  adds  that  He  made  ''Him  head 
oyer  all  the  church."  This  proyes  that  the 
headship  belongs  to  Christ  as  man,  for  it 
was  in  his  human  nature  that  Christ 
was  raised  firom  the  dead.  Christ  is  head, 
not  only  because  He  is  supereminent  in 
dignity  as  compared  with  the  members  of 
his  mystical  body,  but  also  because  grace 
and  glory  flow  from  him  to  the  members 
of  his  Church  in  earth  and  Purgatory 
and  in  heayen.  Even  Catholics  Hying  in 
mortal  sin  are  members  of  Christ,  con- 
nected with  Christ  their  head  by  the  gift 
of  faith ;  and  the  proposition  of  Quesnel, 
that  "  he  who  does  not  lead  a  life  worthy 
of  a  son  of  God  and  of  a  member  of 
Christ  ceases  to  have  God  within  him  for 
his  father  and  Christ  for  his  head,"  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  More- 
oyer,  Christ  is  head  of  his  Church  because 
it  receives  its  constitution  and  its  doctrine 
from  Him. 

(4)  Christ,  as  man,  holds  a  kingly  as 
well  as  a  priestly,  power.  The  Prophets 
foretold  Him  as  kii^,  and  the  "  anointed 
king  **  is  a  recognised  name  of  the  Messias 
in  Jewish  writers.  He  exercises  this 
regal  power,  not  only  oyer  his  Church, 

1  The  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  ancients 
that  Christ  inherited  the  priesthood  by  descent 
from  Aaron  on  his  mothers  side,  is  refuted  by 
Petavios,  De  Incar,  zii.  15. 
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but  also  over  all  men^  8o  far  as  his  law 
binds  them  all.  As  God|  of  course  Christ 
is  supreme  oyer  all,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matteis.  But  it  cannot  be  af- 
firmed, at  least  for  certain,  that  He,  as 
man,  possessed  temporal  dominion.  *^  As 
man,"  Petavius  says,  "  I  consider  that  He 
was  by  no  means  a  temporal,  but  only  a 
spiritual  king;  especially  so  long  as  he 
lived  a  man  among  men.  For  He  did  not 
answer  falsely  to  Pilate  the  governor, 
when  he  inquired  conoeminff  his  king- 
dom :  '  My  kmgdom  is  not  of  tnis  world.* " 
Whence  Augustine  ''thus  explains  the 
place  in  the  second  Psalm  where  Christ 
says  that  He,  after  his  resurrection,  was 
constituted  king :  '  But  I  am  constituted 
king  by  him  over  Sion  his  holy  moun- 
tain : '  viz.  by  pointing  out  that  that  Sion 
and  that  mountain  are  not  of  this  world. 
'  For  what  is  his  kingdom,  except  those 
who  believe  in  Him  P  *  See,  too,  the  same 
Father  in  his  12th  Book  against  Faust  us, 
cap.  42,  where  he  explains  more  fully  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  from  the  prophecy  of 
the  Patriarch  Jacob,  and  demonstrates 
that  it  does  not  belonff  to  this  world — 
that  it  is  not  temporal  but  spiritual.''  ^ 

^6)  Closely  connected  with  Christ's 
regal  dignity  is  his  office  of  Judge,  This 
also  belong  to  Christ  as  man.'  ''  He  has 
been  appointed  by  God,"  in  the  words  of 
St  Peter,  "judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead**'  He  is  eminently  fitted  for  this 
office  by  his  perfect  justice  and  integrity, 
his  knowledge  of  man's  heart,  and  his 
mercy. 

cither  titles  of  Christ,  such  as  Advocate, 
Shepherd,  &c.,  have  been  virtually  ex- 
plained already.  Others  will  be  discussed 
m  other  articles.  (From  St.  Thomas,  P. 
iii.;  Billuart,  Cardinal  Franzelin,  but 
above  all,  Petavius,  in  their  treatises  "  De 
Incarnatione.") 

OKRZ8T,  PBS80VA&  APPBAB- 
AVOa  AVB  BBPltBSBWTATZOVS 
or.  Two  views  on  Christ's  personal 
appearance  have  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
During  the  first  three  centuries,  when 
Christians  were  persecuted  and  oppressed, 
it  was  generally  held  that  our  Lord  as- 
sumed a  bodily  form  without  comeliness 
or  beauty.  Thus  Justin,  "  Dial.  c.  Trvph.," 
speaks  of  Christ  as  Sriiioi  Koi  atibri^, 
"  without  honour  and  unsightly : "  a  view 

1  Petav.  De  Ineamat.  xii.  15. 

*  The  Father  is  said  to  have  given  all  judg- 
ment to  the  Son.  Petavius  says  that  the  office 
of  judge  *'  resides  properly  in  the  human  nature, 
like  the  office  of  priest,  mediator,  &c.,  though 
its  fbroe  and  value  comes  from  the  Godhead." 
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wluch  he  repeats  six  or  seven  times  at 
least,  and  which  is  also  asserted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen  (against  Celsus).  This  view  was 
based  on  the  prophecy  of  Isaias :  "  De- 
spised and  the  most  abject  of  men,  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  in- 
firmity; and  his  look  was,  as  it  were, 
hidden  and  despised;  whereupon  we  es- 
teemed him  not"  This  conception  of 
Christ's  personal  appearance,  joined  with 
the  danger  of  scandal  to  converts  from 
heathenism,  may  account  for  the  fSetct 
that  the  ante-Nicene  Church  was  not  ac- 
customed to  make  a  religious  use  of  pic- 
tures and  statues  representing  Christ  in 
his  natural  form.  Christians  preferred 
to  pourtray  Him  under  symbolical  forms — 
e,g,  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd — or  to 
honour  Him  by  honouring  his  cross. 
Indeed,  we  find  the  first  certoin  instances 
of  statues,  or  natural  representations  of 
Christ,  among  heathen  and  heretics.  Thus 
Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  the  heathen 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  (222-235^, 
c.  29,  tells  us  that  the  latter  placed  in  his 
Lararium,  or  chapel  for  the  protecting 
gods  of  the  house,  figures  of  ApoUonius, 
Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Christ;  while 
Irenseus  (i.  26)  relates  of  the  Carpocra- 
tians,  an  early  Gnostic  sect,  that  they 
had  paintings  and  other  representations 
of  Cnrist,  and  asserted  that  Pilate  had 
caused  Christ's  portrait  to  be  taken  during 
his  lifetime.  The  respect  which  the 
Carpocratians  paid  to  these  images  was 
evidently  quite  unchristian,  for  they 
ofiered  a  similar  veneration  to  likenesses 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
others. 

A  second  and  widely-difierent  view 
of  Christ*s  outward  appearance  began  to 

Siin  ground  after  the  triumph  of  the 
hurch  under  Constantine.  Chrysostom 
and  Jerome^  regard  Christ  as  toe  ideal 
of  human  beauty;  and  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  also  supported  it  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  quoted  the 
verse  of  the  Psalm,  "Thou  art  beautiful 
above  the  sons  of  men."  This  naturally 
became  the  most  popular  view,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  that  could  be  adopted  in  the 
religious  use  of  art.  At  tlie  same  time, 
we  may  observe  that  this  belief  of  Chry- 
sostom and  Jerome  has  not  been  accepted 
without  reserve  by  all  later  theologians. 
Billuart,  for  example,  denies  that  our 
Lord's  body  while  still  passible,  exhibited 

>  Hefele  dtes  Chiysost  Opp,  U  v.  p.  162, 
Hieron.  t  ii.  p.  684,  both  in  Benedict  £d. 
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any  extraordmary  beauty ;  and  St  Thomas 
waa  of  the  same  opinion.^ 

Wliatever  we  may  think  on  this 
matter,  in  any  case  tne  divergence  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  it  in  the  early 
church  seems  to  create  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  the  anthenticity  of  any  like- 
ness of  Christ  attributed  to  persons  who 
had  seen  Him.  Indeed,  St.  Augustine 
("De  Trin."  viii.  4)  allows  that  there 
was  no  sure  tradition  in  the  Church  on 
the  bodilj  appearance  of  Christ.  This 
presumption  is  confirmed  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  Clmst  for  which 
an  early  origin  is  claimed. 

The  earnest  witness  to  the  existence 
of  these  ancient  likenesses  is  Eusebius. 
In  his  "  Church  History,"  vii.  18,  he  tells 
U3  that  he  had  seen  a  statue  of  Christ 
erected  at  Cesarea  Philippi  by  the  woman 
who  was  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood. 
There  was  a  figure  also  of  the  woman 
herself  kneeling  at  Christ's  feet.  In  the 
fragments  of  the  Arian  historian  Philo- 
storgius  we  find  this  same  statue  of  Christ 
mentioned,  with  an  additional  remark 
well  worthy  of  notice.  Philostoi^us  eays 
that  at  first  it  was  not  known  to  whom 
or  by  whom  the  statue  had  been  erected, 
till,  on  clearing  the  inscription,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  been  raised  by  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  to  Christ. 
Very  likely  the  statue  was  erected  to 
Hadrian,  or  some  other  heathen  emperor, 
and  the  female  figure  kneeling  at  his 
feet  may  have  symbolised  a  suppliant 
province;  while  the  inscription  mav  have 
run—" To  the  Saviour  of  the  World" 
(amTTJpi  Tov  K6<ruov)f  a  title  which 
his  flatterers  would  readily  give  to  the 
emperor,  and  which  may  have  misled  the 
Christians  who  read  it  at  a  later  time. 

Another  tradition  attributes  portraits 
of  our  Lord  to  St.  Luke.  This  tradition 
is  never  mentioned  by  early  writers. 
Theodorus  Lector  (618)  mentions  a  por^ 
trait  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  painted  by 
St.  Luke,  but  he  does  not  speak  of  his 
having  painted  our  Lord's  likeness.  Por- 
tr^ts  of  our  Lord  from  the  hand  of  St. 
Lake  are  first  mentioned  by  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  the  '*  Menologium  "  of  the 
Emperor  Basil  (980),  and  Nicephorus 
Calusti — manifestly  authorities  of  too  late 
a  date  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  a 
statement  which  is  unlikely  on  the  face 

1  Billuart,  De  Myster,  Diss.  rii.  a.  11 : 
**  Humana  faciei  et  corporis  Christ!  forma  non 
fuit  inai^iter  venosta,  neque  insicTiiter  defor^ 
mis."  He  quotes  St.  Thomas  on  Fs.  zliv.  and 
oniMi.liii« 
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of  it.  Accounts  which  make  St.  Luke  a 
sculptor  (a  statue  of  Christ  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  St.  Luke  is  preserved 
at  Sirolo ;  one  '^  by  Nicodemus,"  at  Lucca) 
are  of  still  later  origin. 

There  is  another  class  of  likenesses, 
the  so-called  €Ik6v€£  dxttpoTroifjraij  images 
not  made  with  hands,  of  which  the  most 
famous  are  the  portrait  sent  to  Abgarus 
and  the  "  Veromca  "  likeness. 

As  to  the  former,  Eusebius,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  History  (i.  13),  mentions 
a  correspondence  between  our  Lord  and 
Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa.  Moses  of 
Chorene,  an  Armenian  historian  of  the 
fifth  century,  adds  that  Christ  sent 
Abgarus  a  portrait  of  Himself,  wonder- 
fully impressed  on  a  cloth.  This  likeness 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  thence  to  the  church  of 
St.  Silvester,  at  Rome,  where  it  is  still 
shown.  It  belongs  to  the  Byzantine  type 
of  art,  and  represents  our  Saviour  with  a 
lofty  brow,  clear  eyeSy  long,  straight  nose, 
and  reddish  beard.  Genoa  also  daims  to 
possess  this  miraculous  picture. 

Veronica  is  said  to  nave  been  one  of 
the  women  who  accompanied  oui*  Lord 
on  his  way  to  Calvary.  She  gave  Him 
her  vdl  that  He  might  wipe  away  the 

Oiration  from  his  face,  and  when  our 
had  done  so,  the  impress  of  his 
countenance  was  found  upon  the  doth. 
It  is  alleged  that  this  likeness  was  brought 
to  Rome  about  the  year  700,  and  it  be- 
longs at  this  day  to  the  relics  of  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  where  it  is  only 
shown  to  persons  of  princely  rank,  who, 
however,  must  first  be  made  titular 
canons  of  St  Peter's.  Mabillon  and  the 
BoUandist  Papebroch  suppose  that  the 
Veronica  came,  by  mere  error,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  name  of  a  person,  the  word 
really  being  a  barbarous  compound  of 
vera  and  icon  (c^ic»y),  and  meaning 
"true  image."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
mediffival  writers  give  the  name  Veronica 
to  the  image  itself  and  not  to  a  woman. 
Thus  Matthew  of  Paris  (ad  ann.  1216) 
speaks  of  "the  representation  of  our 
Lord's  face,  which  is  called  Veronica." 
A  recent  arcluBologist,  William  Grimm, 
derives  the  word  from  BtpopiKtj,  the 
name,  according  to  John  Maiala,  a  By- 
zantine historian  of  the  sixth  century, 
which  belonged  to  the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood. 

In  this  utter  absence  of  any  authentic 
likeness  of  Christ  or  account  of  his  appear- 
ance, different  t;npies  of  face  were  assigned 
to  our  Lord  in  Afferent  countries.  Photius 
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(Ep.  64)  testifies  that  this  was  the  case 
in  his  day ;  and  a  recent  traveller  and  Bibli- 
cal scholar,  Dr.  Scholz,  found  a  number  of 
different  types  prevailing  in  different 
Eastern  nations.  Thus  the  Oopts,  Syrians, 
ArmeniaDs,  &c.,  each  give  a  snecial  type 
of  face  to  pictures  of  our  Lord.  At  the 
same  time  great  influence  was  exercised 

51)  by  a  description  to  be  found  in  St. 
bhn  Damascene  (ed.  Xe  Quien,  t.  i. 
p*  631),  and  which  is  as  follows :  "  Christ 
was  of  imposing  stature,  with  eyebrows 
nearly  meeting,  beautiful  eyes,  cnsp  hair, 
somewhat  stooping,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  with  black  beard  and  yellow  com- 
plexion, like  his  mother ; "  (2)  by  a  forged 
letter  of  "  Publius  Lentulus,"  a  friend  of 
Pilate,  addressed  to  the  Eoman  Senate, 
which  contains  the  following  description : 
"  He  is  a  man  of  slender  figure,  dignified, 
of  a  venerable  countenance,  which  in- 

3 ires  love  and  fear  in  those  who  see  him. 
is  hair  is  curled  and  crisp,  dark  and 
glossy,  falling  over  his  shoulders  and 
parted  in  the  middle,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Nazarenes  (P  Nazarites).  The  brow  is 
very  clear,  the  face  without  wrinkle  or 
spot,  pleaong  by  its  moderately  red 
colour.  Nose  and  mouth  are  famtlese ; 
the  beard  strong  and  reddish,  like  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  not  long,  but  parted ; 
the  eyes  of  indistinct  colour  and  clear.'' 
We  cannot  determine  the  date  of  the 
forgery,  but  in  its  present  form  it  became 
well  Imown  about  St.  Anselm's  time.  A 
third  description  of  Christ's  form  is  found 
in  Nicephorus  Callisti.  It  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  famous  work  of  Jablonski,  "  De 
Origine  Imaginum  Christ!  Domini/'  is  a 
standard  aumority  on  this  subject.  A 
treatise  on  the  Abgarus  likeness  appeared 
in  1847,  by  Samuelian,  an  Armenian 
Mechitarist  monk  at  Vienna.  The  subject 
has  also  been  treated  by  Qliickselig, 
"  Christusarchaologie,"  1863.  (Hefele, 
*'  Beitrage  zur  Archaologie,"  &c.) 

CSRXaXZAarS  (Xpt<mavoi),  A 
name  first  given  at  Antioch  to  the 
followers  of  Christ  about  the  year  43,  as 
we  learn  from  Acts  xi.  26.  The  name  can 
scarcely  have  arisen  from  the  disciples 
themselves,  for  it  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  used  contemptuously — ^at  least  this 
seems  a  fair  inference  from  Acts  xxvi.  28, 
1  Pet,  iv.  14-16  (the  only  other  places  of 
the  New  Testament  where  the  word 
occurs),  as  well  as  from  Tacitus,  **  Annal." 
zv.  44.  Still  less  could  it  have  come 
ftoim  the  Jews,  who  would  never  have 
admitted  that  the  adherenta  of  a  aeot 
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which  the^  hated  and  despised  could 
rightly  claim  so  honourable  a  title  as 
"  disciples  of  the  Messias."  On  the  con- 
trary, they  called  Christ's  disciples 
'^ Nazarenes,"  "Galileans."  Probably, 
the  heathen  at  Antioch  mistook  "  Chris- 
tus  "  for  a  proper  name,  and  called  the 
disciples  "  Ohristiani,"  just  as  they  called 
those  who  adhered  to  Pompey's  party 
"Pompeiani."  It  was  at  Antioch  that 
the  first  church  of  converts  from  heathen- 
ism was  formed,  and  no  doubt  it  then 
became  plain  to  the  heathen  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  disciples  was  distinct  from 
Judaism,  and  this  led  to  the  imposition 
of  a  special  name.  Besides  the  form 
"  Christiani,"  we  also  find  that  of  "  Chres- 
tiani,"  many  heathen,  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  Messianic  doctrine,  deriving  Christ's 
name  from  xpi<rT<^s,  "good,"  mstead  of 
from  XP'««>>  "  to  anoint."* 

In  later  times  the  word  has  been  used 
(1)  for  those  who  imitate  the  life  as  well 
as  hold  the  faith  of  Christ ;»  (2)  for  Catho- 
lics ;  (3)  for  baptised  persons  who  believe 
in  Christ ;  (4)  for  all  baptised  persons. 

OBRXSTZASr  AOOTBSn:  FA- 
THBS8  AVB  OOVFSATBRWZTT 
OF  THa.  Ignorance  of  their  religion 
being  seen  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  terrible  instability  which  caused  whole 
populations  in  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
founded by  the  harangues  of  Protestant 
preachers  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
answer,  to  lapse  into  heresy,  earnest  effi>rts 
were  made  bv  many  cood  men  to  procure 
that  the  teacning  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christ  should  be  more  general  and  syste- 
matic. To  this  end  a  niunber  of  priests  and 
laymrai,  with  Marco  Cusani,  a  gentleman  of 
Milan,  for  their  head,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  about  1560,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teachmg  the  catechism  to  chiloren 
on  Sundays,  and  to  the  ignorant  generally, 
in  the  country  districts,  on  Church  holi- 
days. Cusam  came  to  Rome  in  the  year 
above  named,  and  found  there  many  sup- 
porters and  associates,  among  whom 
were  Ccesar  Baronius,  and  Francis  Maria 
Tarugi,  two  of  the  most  prominent 
among  the  companions  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
The  Popes  strongly  encouraged  the  pious 
enterprise,  which  was  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  laboured  to  revive  in  every  part  of 
the  Catholic  world.  The  priests  belong- 
ing to  the  institute  were  the  "  Fathers  " — 
the  laymen  the  "  Confraternity  "—of  the 
Christian  Doctrine ;  but  the  whole  society 

1  Tertull  Apohg,  8. 

>  Bt  Thomas,  S  2,  qu.  124,  a.  $» 
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I  often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  con- 
fraternity. St.  Pius  v.,  by  a  bull  in 
1571,  ordered  that  such  associations 
Bkonld  be  established  hy  parish  priests 
generally,  accorded  special  indulgences 
to  their  members,  and  gave  to  the 
Fathers  the  church  of  St.  .^i^tha.  This 
being  found  too  small  for  them,  Clement 
Vni.,  in  1596,  granted  them  the  fine 
ehuTcli  of  St.  Martin  dei  Monti.  This 
Pope  also  directed  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
to  compose  a  short  catechism  for  use  in 
the  schools  of  the  confraternity.  In  pro- 
ceea  of  time  the  name  of  provost  was 
given  to  the  chief  among  the  Fathers,  and 
that  of  president  to  the  head  of  the  con- 
fraternity. Four  definitors,  two  chosen 
by  the  clerical,  two  by  the  lay  members, 
decided  any  difiicult  or  disputed  question 
that  might  arise.  Although  they  wore 
the  dress,  slightly  modified,  of  the  secular 
deigy,  and  were  not  bound  to  any  office 
in  common,  the  Holy  See  aid  not 
yiew  any  light  treatment  of  their  obliga- 
tions with  indifierence,  and  Urban  VHI. 
(1627)  ordered  that  members  leaving  the 
community  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  apostasy  as  if  they  were  monks. 
[Aposiast.J  Paul  V.  raised  them  to  the 
rank  of  an  archconfratemity.  In  later 
times  the  Fathers,  taking  the  name  of 
Congregation,  appear  to  have  been  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  archconfrater- 
nity.  From  the  continuation  of  H^lyot 
by  Badiche,  it  would  appear  that  the 
head  of  this  congregation  is  at  present 
styled  vicar-genersl.  (H^yot,  "Ordres 
Monastiques.'*) 

CnBISTTAJr    BSOTBaaB.      The 

§  roper  title  is  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
chools.''  This  admirable  institution  was 
founded  by  the  Venerable  Abb6  de  la 
Salle,  the  process  of  whose  canonisation 
was  begun  at  Rome  some  years  ago  and 
is  still  in  progress.  Bom  in  1651  at 
Reims,  where  his  father  was  a  distin- 
gmshed  advocate  and  king's  counsel, 
Jean  Baptiste  devoted  his  remarkable 
powen  of  mind  imd  will  at  an  early  age 
to  the  divine  service,  and,  having  been  or- 
dained was  nominated  Canon  of  Reims. 
The  education  of  the  poor,  to  promote 
which  schools,  called  "little  schools," 
had  begun  to  be  organised  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  after  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Paris,  was 
checked  by  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
which  raged  in  France  at  short  intervals 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1570  a  society  of  teachers  was  esta- 
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biished  imder  the  tide  of  "the  master- 
writers"  {maitrea  icrivavM)  at  Paris, 
whence  it  spread  to  other  cities.  Their 
aim  was  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  a  litUe  Latin,  so  that  their  pupils 
might  be  qualified  to  assist  the  clergy  in 
the  church  offices.  They  received  many 
privileges,  which  they  construed  into  a 
monopoly  of  teaching.  About  the  year 
1680,  many  good  and  earnest  persons, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
were  engaged  m  promoting  the  Christian 
education  of  the  people.  Prominent 
among  these  was  a  M.  Nyel  of  Rouen, 
who  selected  teachers  and  trained  them, 
and  then  sent  them  to  the  cities  or  great 
seigneuries  which  ofiered  to  provide 
buildings  and  salaries.  The  Abb6  de  la 
Salle,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
M.  Nyel,  had  his  attention  thus  drawn 
to  the  subject,  the  importance  of  which 
soon  engrossed  his  thoughts.  In  his  capa- 
cious mind  the  spirit  of  system  was  imited 
to  a  sound  common-sense,  auick  percep- 
tion of  character,  and  the  tenderest 
charity.  He  took  charge  of  several  of 
M.  Nyel's  teachers,  and  engaged  others ; 
but  finding  that  many  of  these  young 
men  were  anxious  about  their  future, 
and  dreading  to  embark  in  a  calling 
which  the  death  of  their  leader  might 
deprive  of  stability  and  social  favour,  he 
resolved  to  renoimce  his  church  prefer- 
ment, and  also  his  private  fortune,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  say  to  them  that  he, 
even  as  thoy,  had  no  nelp  or  trust  save 
in  God.  He  accordingly  resigned  his 
canonry,  and  distributed  his  patrimony 
to  the  poor.  This  was  in  16€W: ;  in  the 
same  year  he  drew  up  the  first  rules  for 
his  teachers,  and  selected  the  name  which 
they  should  bear;  the  origin  of  the 
brotherhood  therefore  dates  from  this 
time.  The  teaching  in  all  his  schools 
was  to  be  gratuitous  for  the  day  scholars, 
but  boaroers  and  day-boarders  were 
also  received.  The  venerable  founder 
himself  often  taught  in  his  schools,  and, 
with  his  sure  eye  for  organisation,  re- 
formed the  instruction  in  many  large 
schools  {e.g.  in  that  connected  with  St. 
Sulpice  at  Paris)  the  inefficiency  of  which 
haa  baffled  the  efibrts  of  their  managers. 
De  la  Salle  insisted  that  Latin  shoula  be 
be  no  longer  an  obligatory  subject  in 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  but 
that  the  basis  of  their  teaching,  after  the 
Catechism,  shoidd  be  their  own  language ; 
let  them  first  learn  to  read  and  write 
French  correctiy,  and  then,  if  they  had 
time  and  means^  they  might  take  up 
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Latin.  On  this  account  the  Venerable  de 
la  Salle  is  often  regarded — and,  it  would 
seem,  with  justice — as  the  originator  of 
primary  schools  and  primary  instruction, 
which,  till  his  time,  had  been  confounded 
with  secondary.  It  is  true  that  St.  Joseph 
Calasanctius  had  founded  at  Rome  long 
before  (1597)  his  admirable  institution  of 
the  Scuole  Pie,  or  Pious  Schools,  in  which 
instruction  was  given  gratuitously ;  but 
the  line  was  not  clearly  drawn  in  these, 
as  regards  the  subjects  taught,  between 
what  constitutes  primary  and  what  con- 
stitutes secondary  instruction.  Latin  was 
not  excluded,  and  the  teachers  were  en- 
couraged to  aspire  to  the  priesthood; 
hence  the  Pious  Schools  passed  by  degrees 
into  the  rank  of  seconda^  establishments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  of  the  Venei^ 
able  de  la  Salle  required  that  the  Brothers 
who  bound  themselves  by  vow  to  devote 
their  lives  to  teaching  in  the  schools,  and 
wore  the  religious  habit,  should  be  and 
remain  laymen,  equally  with  the  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  teachers  who  were 
employed  under  them.  And  this  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  practice  of  the  congrega- 
tion ever  since.  Tor  the  training  of  the 
Brothers  the  founder  instituted  a  noviciate ; 
for  that  of  the  professors,  &c.,  a  normal 
school.  Founded  at  Reims  in  1685,  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  training 
school  for  primarjr  teachers  in  Europe. 
It  was,  ana  still  is,  a  part  of  the  rule, 
that  the  Brothers  should  work  in  pairs. 
They  take  the  three  religious  vows,  after 
having  attained  to  at  least  twenty-three 
years.  Their  habit  gives  them  an  eccle- 
siastical appearance ;  it  consists  of  a  long 
black  cassock,  with  a  cloak  over  it  fastened 
by  iron  clasps,  a  falling  collar,  and  a  hat 
with  wide  brims. 

The  foimder  lived  to  see  the  fruit 
of  hb  labours  in  the  establishment  of 
his  schools  in  many  of  the  principal 
towns  of  France.  He  died  in  17i9, 
leaving  his  congregation  so  firmly  planted 
that  all  the  convu&ions  by  which  French 
society  has  since  been  torn  have  not  been 
able  to  extirpate  it.  It  has  moreover 
spread  to  many  countries  beyond  the  limits 
of  France,  and  has  been  imitated  by  other 
teaching  associations. 

From  a  table  with  which  we  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Vice-Principal  of 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Clapham,  it  appears 
that  at  the  end  of  1880  the  Brothers  had 
under  their  charge  2,048  schools,  attended 
by  326,658  scholars,  of  whom  286,004 
were  receiving  gratuitous  instruction.  Out 
of  this  general  total  France  and  her  colonies 
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contributed  261,000  scholars;  Bel^um, 
nearly  19,000 ;  difierentcountries  in  North 
and  South  America  36,000;  and  England, 
upwardsof  2,000.  Nearly  12,000  Brothers, 
5,000  Professors,  and  2,500  Novices  were 
employed  in  the  schools. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  a 
Bull  of  anprobation  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  was  granted  by  Bene- 
dict XUI.  in  1726,  elevating  them  into  a 
religious  congregation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1699, 
lonjg  before  Sunday  schools  were  thought 
of  in  England,  the  Venerable  de  la  Salle 
established  one  (4cole  dominicale)  at  St. 
Sulpice,  which  was  to  be  open  from  noon 
to  three  o'clock,  and  give  secular  instruc- 
tion. Similar  schools,  open  on  festivals, 
were  established  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
at  Milan,  about  1580 ;  see  hb  Life  by  Bas- 
cape,  vii.  42. 

("  Vie  du  V6n6rMe  J.  B.  de  la  SaUe," 
Rouen,  1874.) 


A  religious  congregation  foimded 
in  1802  in  the  city  of  Waterford  by  Ed- 
mond  Ignatius  Kice,  of  Callan,  in  the 
county  Kilkenny.  Mr.  Rice  had  resided 
in  Waterford  since  1780,  and  thus  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  demora- 
lising effect  of  the  penal  laws,  which 
proscribed  Catholic  education.  He  used 
to  relate  with  what  pain  he  saw  crowds 
of  poor  children  wandering  through  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  in  idleness, 
and  its  usual  attendant,  vice ;  and  how, 
meeting  a  number  of  them  one  day  at  a 
village  near  the  town,  he  drew  them 
round  him,  and  by  questioning  them  ascer- 
tained the  fact  of  their  neglected  condi- 
tion, and  in  particular  their  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of  religion. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  devoting  his  life  and  ample 
property  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  poor. 

He  adopted  the  rules  and  general 
system  of  the  institute  founded  by  the 
Venerable  de  la  Salle,  conceiving  that  he 
coidd  find  no  better  model  H  is  first  school 
was  opened  at  Moimt  Sion  in  the  city 
of  Waterford,  on  May  1,  1804,  and  was 
eminently  successful ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
a  short  time  the  altered  habits  and  de- 
meanour of  the  children  in  the  streets 
became  a  common  topic  of  remark.  The 
bbhop  of  Waterford  was  a  warm  admirer 
and  supporter  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  he  was 
soon  invited  by  other  bishops  to  open 
similar  schools  in  their  dioceses.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  houses  of  the  in« 
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gdtate  were  eetaUished  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
limerick,  and  other  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  result  appeared  so  satid- 
factoiT  that  Uie  bishops,   in  1818,  me- 
moriaUsed  the  Holy  See  to  approve  the 
congregation,  and  grant  it  a  constitution, 
Rome  took  two  years  to  consider  the 
question,  and  on  September  5, 1820,  the 
Apostolic  Brief  of  Pius  VII,  (Ad  Pm- 
Un-aUs)  granted  tiie  prayer  of  the  memo- 
rial and  confirmed  the  institute.     The 
members  bind  tiiemselves  by  ihe  usual 
religious  tows,  and  are  subject  to  a  Su- 
perior-General, who  has  three  Assistants 
to  aid  him  in  the  goyemment  of  the  bod^. 
Houses  of  the  oider  are  now  found  in 
almost  every  town  in  Ireland,  and  in 
several  of  the  British  colonies.    The  Bro- 
thers at  present  number  about  600,  and 
their    pupUs   40,000.    Theb   system  of 
teaching  nas  met  with  the  warm  approval 
of   successive  Royal  Commissions,    ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland.    ^See  "  Testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  their 
Schools,''  Dublin,  1877.)    The  Brothers, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  ^stem 
of  national  education  in  1832,  placed  their 
schools  for  a  time  in  connection  with  the 
Board,  and  accepted  the  grant ;  but  find- 
ing tJiat  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
absolute  division  of  secular  from  religious 
teaching  were  gradually  leading  them  into 
concessions  alien  from  the  spirit  of  tiieir 
founder    and    the   Church,   they  with- 
drew from  all  connection  with  Govern- 
ment, and  have  since  carried  on  their 
schools  independently.    Nor  have  they 
seen  any  cause  to  repent  of  having  thus 
thrown  themselves  boldly  on  the  generous 
Catholic  sjrmpathies  of  the  Irish  people. 
(From  information  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Br.  J.  A.  Grace,   or  Belvidere  House, 
Drumcondra.) 

CMrnxBTXAX  VAMB.  [See  Bap- 
tismal Name.] 

OBSnTMAB  ]>AT.  The  25th  of 
December,  on  which  the  Church  cele- 
brates Christ's  birth.  Whether  or  not 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  reaUj  occurred  on 
this  day,  ancient  authorities  are  not 
agreed.  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions 
the  opinion  of  some  who  placed  it  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  of  others,  who  thought 
it  took  place  on  the  20th  dT  May,^  while 
St.  Epiphanius  and  Cassian  state  that  in 
Egypt  Christ  was  believed  to  have  been 

1  Thia  statemeDt  is  given  on  the  anthority 
of  Benedict  XIV.  It  is  clear  from  Clemenri 
words  (^frrai.  i.  c.  145)  that  be  knew  of  no  cer- 
tain tnuUtioD  as  to  the  date  of  Cbiist'e  birth. 
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bom  on  the  6th  of  January.  For  a  long 
time  the  Greeks  had  no  special  feast 
corresponding  to  Christmas  Day,  and 
merely  commemorated  our  Lord^s  birth 
on  the  Epiphany.  St.  Chrvsostom  in  a 
Christinas  sermon,  delivered  at  Antioch 
in  the  year  886,  says, ''  it  is  not  ten  years 
since  this  day  [Christmas  Day  on  Decem- 
ber 26]  was  clearly  known  to  us^  but  it 
has  been  fiuniliar  from  the  beginning  to 
those  who  dwell  in  the  West?  "The 
Romans,  who  have  celebrated  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  from  ancient  tradition, 
have  transmitted  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
us."  St  Augustine  gives  similar  testimony 
as  to  the  custom  of  the  Latin  Church. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  in  tiie 
fourth  century  Christmas  Day  had  been 
celebrated  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
West,  and  about  Chrysostom's  day  it  b^^ 
to  be  observed  in  the  East ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  spread  rapidly  there,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  the  two  Gregories 
(of  Naziauzum  and  of  Nyssa). 

Two  or  three  points  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Christmas  festival,  as  at  present 
practised,  deserve  special  notice.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  ancient  times  the 
greater  feasts  were  preceded  by  vigils, 
which  the  faithful  kept  in  the  church, 
spending  the  night  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
For  grave  reasons,  the  Church  abolished 
this  custom,  among  the  fiuthful  generally, 
and  restricted  the  observance  of  vigils  m 
the  proper  sense  to  the  religious  orders, 
who  say  the  night  office,  while  to  the 
lay  people  a  vigu  is  merely  an  ordinary 
fasting-day.  But  when  other  vigils  were 
abolished,  that  of  Christmas  was  still 
preserved,  and  to  this  day,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  the  people  meet  in  the 
church  to  assist  at  the  singing  of  the 
divine  office,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  which  is  ofiered  after  midnight. 

Next,  on  Christmas  Day,  against  the 
rule  which  prevails  on  every  otioer  day  in 
the  year,  priests  are  allowed  to  celebrate 
three  Mames.  In  ancient  times,  however, 
the  custom  of  aUowing  a  mngle  priest  to 
celebrate  more  than  one  Mass  was  not 
limited  to  Christmas  Day.  Two  Masses 
used  to  be  said  on  January  1— one  Mass  of 
the  octaye  of  the  Nativity,  another  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Three  Masses  were  said 
on  Holy  Thursday — one  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents,  another  for  the  consec- 
ration of  the  holy  chrism,  a  third  to 
commemorate  the  solemnity  of  the  day. 
Two  Masses  were  said  on  the  Ascension — 
one  of  the  yigil,  and  another  of  the  feast. 
A  Roman  (ndo  mentions  the  custom  of 
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saying  tliree  Masses  on  the  feast  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  while  it  appears  from  Pni* 
dentins  mat  the  Popes  used  to  celebrate 
two  Masses  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul— one  in  the  Vatican  basilica, 
another  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  To 
return  to  Christmas  Day:  the  Roman 
Ordines  prove  that  the  Popes  used  on  that 
feast  to  say  three  Masses — ^the  first  in 
the  Liberian  basilica ;  the  second  in  the 
church  of  St.  Anastaeia,  whose  memory 
is  celebrated  on  the  same  day,  December 
25 ;  the  third  in  the  Vatican  church.  In 
other  places,  particularly  in  France,  the 
same  priest  used  to  say  two  Masses  on 
Christmas  Day.  When  the  Roman  Ordo 
was  received  m  France  by  the  command 
of  Charlemagne,  the  Roman  custom  of 
saying  three  Masses  was  introduced  in 
France  dso,  the  privilege  being  given 
first  of  all  to  bishops  only,  and  then  to 

?riests  also.  To  sum  up :  throughout  the 
Ihurch,  or  at  least  in  a  great  part  of  it, 
there  were  two  Masses — one  for  the  vigil 
of  Christmas,  another  for  the  feast  itself. 
A.t  Rome  there  were  three,  because  the 
feast  of  St.  Anastasia  fell  on  the  same 
day;  and  the  Roman  custom  spread 
throughout  the  West.  Those  three  Masses, 
however,  were  always  said,  not  together, 
but  at  considerable  intervalfiH-viz.  at  mid- 
night, dawn,  and  in  the  day  time — a 
custom  still  observed  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches.  A  mystical  explana- 
tion of  the  three  Masses  is  given,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  figure  the  three  births  of 
our  Lord — viz.  of  His  Father  before  all 
ages,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful. 

An  old  chronicler  (Albertus  Argenti- 
nensis)  relates  that  during  the  Christmas 
Mass  celebrated  "  at  cock-crow,"  Charie- 
magne  stood  with  drawn  swoi*d  and  rend 
the  gospel, "  A  decree  went  forth  from 
Caesar  Augustus."  Martene  mentions  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  whidi  the 
emperor,  or,  failing  him,  any  sovereign 
who  was  present  in  the  Papal  chapel 
on  Christmas  night,  used  to  read  the 
fifth  lesson  in  the  office,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand.  "  At  present,"  says  Benedict 
XIV.,  "on  Christmas  night  the  Pope 
blesses  a  ducal  cap  and  sword,  which  ne 
either  gives  to  some  prince  who  is  there, 
or  else  sends  it  as  a  present.  (Benedict 
XIV.,"DeFesti8.'') 

OHUUCH  800XB  0»  mSOM- 
TMRB.  The  Roman  Ritual  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition  enumerates  the  following 
books  or  registers  to  be  kept  by  every 
parish  priest  (a  name  which  here  no  doubt 
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is  meant  to  include  priests  in  charge  of  a 
mission) — ^viz.  the  register  of  baptisms, 
confirmations,  marriages  and  deaths(''libri 
bapdzatorum,  confirmatorum,  matrimoni- 
orum.  deftmctorum*^.* 

The  origin  of  the  baptismal  register  is 
very  ancient.  The  catechumens  were 
accustomed  some  time  before  baptism, 
and  usually  in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent, 
to  give  their  names  to  the  bishop,  that  he 
might  enter  them  in  a  list  known  as  the 
"  lx)ok  of  life,"  or  "  roll  of  catechumens  * 
("catalogus  catechumenorum ").  The 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.  De  Reform. 
Matrim.  c.  2)  orders  parish  priests  to 
write  down  in  a  book  the  names  of  the 
god-i)arents  at  baptism. 

The  "  book  of  the  dead  "  mav  be  con- 
nected in  origin  with  the  diptychs  of  the 
ancient  Church,  in  which  the  names  of 
benefactors,  &c.,  were  enrolled,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  prayed  for  spedallv  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  dead ;  but  it  is 
not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  we  find  the  names  of  the  dead  regis- 
tered in  the  present  manner.  The  keep- 
ing of  a  register  of  marriages  was  intro- 
duced (or  rather  made  of  universal  obliga- 
tion) hj  the  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  xxiv. 
De  Reform.  Matrim.  c.  1,  in  these  words: 
"  Let  the  parish  priest  have  a  book,  in 
which  he  IS  to  enter  the  names  of  the 
persons  married  and  of  the  witnesses,  the 
day  on  wWch  the  marriage  was  contracted, 
and  the  place  at  which  it  was  celebrated, 
which  book  he  is  to  keep  carefully  under 
his  charge."  The  register  of  persons  con- 
firmed, like  that  of  deaths,  was  prescribed 
by  various  provincial  councils. 

OKVROB  BzaxosT.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  following  article  to  ^ve  some 
account  of  the  chief  histories  of  the 
Church.  We  confine  ourselves,  with  re- 
gard to  Church  histories  written  in  modem 
times,  to  such  as  have  come  from  Catho- 
lics, and  we  shall  speak  only  of  histories 
which  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  as  distinct  from  the  par- 
ticular branches  of  it  which  have  flour- 
ished in  this  or  that  nation.  What  we 
have  to  say  is  taken  in  substance  from  a 
learned  essay  by  Bishop  Hefele  in  the  Ger- 
man "  Catholic  Cyclopcedia.'*  Following 
his  ^dance  we  divide  the  literature  of  the 
subject  into  three  epochs.  The  first 
period  {A)  comprises  tne  ancient  Church 

»  According  to  Wetzer  and  Welte  the  Ritual 
also  mention!  the  "Liber  itatus  aniroaram/' 
which  contains  tabulated  reports  of  the  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and  number  of  children  who 
have  made  tibeir  first  communion,  &c. 
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iiigtoTians  down  to  the  time  of  Oharle- 
znagiie,  crowned  Roman  Emperor  in  800. 
Dimnff  this  period  the  Ghreeks  andBomans 
were  uie  chief  repiesentatiTeB  of  civiliaa- 
tion  and  Cathouc  Christianity.  The 
•eeond  period  (B),  from  Chariemagne  to 
the  rise  of  the  I^testant  religion,  em- 
braces the  whole  of  the  middle  ages, 
dming  which  the  German  and  Romance 
notions  were  united  in  one  Church  and 
under  one  head,  viz.  the  Pope.  The  third 
penod  (C)  extends  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  wesent  day.  Under  the 
first  period  we  shall  begin  with  iheGhreek 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  Latin  historians. 
{A)  The  first  Church  historian  of 
whom  any  memorial  has  been  preserved, 
was  Hegesippus,  a  Jewish  conyort, 
who  liyed  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  a  work  in  five 
books  called  virofipfifwra  or  Memoirs. 
Oreat  use  of  it  was  made  by  Eusebius,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  eight  fnf^ 
m^its  which  remain ;  the  work  itself  is 
lost.  These  fragments  have  been  edited 
and  illustrated  with  learned  notes  by  the 
great  Protestant  scholar,  Dr.  Routh,  in 
his  ^Reliquise  Sacrte."  Hegeeippus  also 
drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  bishops 
down  to  Anicetus,  and  this  may  have 
been  a  separate  work.  (1)  The  real 
Father  of  Cnurch  history  is  Eusebius,  who 
was  bishop  of  CiBsarea  m  the  earlier  half 
of  the  fourth  century.  His  ''EcelesiBStioal 
History''  in  ten  books  begins  with  Christ 
and  ends  with  the  victory  of  Constantine 
over  lidnius,  in  824.  Me  used  a  number 
of  old  documents^  which  have  perished 
long  since,  such  as  vnritings  of  early  Fal^rs^ 
letters,  and  particularly  documents  taken 
from  the  arcmves  of  the  empire  and  placed 
athis  disposal  by  Constantine.  This  history 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rnfinus.  In 
^te  of  the  roughness  of  his  style,  the 
mdulity  which  made  him  accept  un^ 
historical  matter  (e.g,  the  correspondence 
between  Christ  and  Abgams),  and  the  fact 
that  his  narrative  is  often  incomplete,  the 
documents  which  Eusebius  used,  and  which 
have  perished  since,  give  a  value  alto- 
gether  angular  to  his  <'  Church  Histoir." 
His  life  of  Constantine  in  four  books  also 
contuns,  although  it  is  written  in  the  tone 
of  a  panegyric,  information  of  the  first 
importance.  The  "Chronicle"  of  Eusebius 
belongs  rather  to  pro&ne  than  to  ecole^ 
siastiod  history,  and  is  besides  more  xm^ 
M  for  the  history  of  the  Old  than  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  first  book  seems  to 
have  cotttaiDed  a  brief  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  from  the  establishment 
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of  the  first  of  the  great  empires  down  to  his 
own  day«  The  second  book  (xpo»iK6tKav^v) 
contained  chronological  and  synchronistic 
tables  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that 
of  Constantine^  It  was  founded  on  a 
similar  work  of  Julius  Africanus  (third 
century).  The  Greek  original  perished  in 
the  ninUi  century,  and  we  were  left  with 
nothing  exceptfrii^entsand  a  Latin  repro- 
duction of  the  second  book  by  Jerome,  who 
allowed  himself  to  add  and  to  alter  f^e^. 
However,  an  early  Armenian  version  of 
the  entire  Chronicle  (vrith,  however,  some 
gaps)  vras  printed  at  Venice  towards  Ihe 
end  of  last  century,  and  edited  by  the 
Meckitarist  monk  Aucher,  with  a  tiatin 
version  and  vrith  the  Greek  fragments 
(Venice,  1818).  (2)  Socrates,  a  towyor, 
or,  as  he  calls  himself,  (r;foXa(rriic^,  at 
Constantinople,  verote  a  history  of  the 
Church  from  806  to  488— •>.  to  his  own 
time.  His  history  is  in  seven  books,  and 
deserves  h^h  praise  for  the  diligent  use 
of  the  sources  (particuhirly  of  the  works  ot 
St.  Athananus),  for  the  exactness  of  tlM 
chronological  cuita,  for  the  agreeable  style^ 
and,  on  the  whole,  for  impartiality.  He 
was  clearly  a  CathoHc,  although  inclined 
to  regasd  me  rigorist  views  of  Novadao 
vrith  &vour,  and  although,  as  Photiva 
remarks,  he  was  "not  over^ccurate^'  in 
his  account  of  dogmatic  matters.  (8) 
Sozomen,  like  Socrates,  a  lawyer  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  OTiffinally  from  Palestine^ 
wrote  in  nine  booKS  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  824  to  428.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  knovm  the  work  oi  Socrates* 
to  which  his  own  is  in  most  respects  de- 
cidedly inferior.  (4)  Theodoret,  bishc^ 
of  Cyrus  in  Syri%  and  perhaps  tiie  moat 
learned  theologian  of  his  affe,  wrote,  about 
450,  the  history  of  the  CHkuroh  from  820 
to  428,  It  is  the  briefest  but  the  he$t 
continuation  of  Eusebius.  Its  chief 
fitult  lies  in  the  almost  entire  omisaen  of 
dates.  (5)  Theodore  Lector  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was 
attached  as  lector  to  the  church  of  Coib- 
Stantinople.  He  v^rote  a  history  made  up 
of  extracts  from  the  worira  of  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  this  book 
still  exists  in  MS.  He  also  continued  the 
history  of  Socrates  down  to  627,  but  of 
this  original  history  only  frsjnnents  re- 
mam.  (6)  The  last  Greek  Church-his- 
torian of  this  period  is  Evagrius,  a  Syrian, 
bom  at  E^nphania  about  686.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  hign  in  office  at  Antioch.  He 
wrote  in  six  books  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  Council  of  £^»heeiis  bbt 
481  to  694^  so  that  lus  work  is  of  speotal 
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importance  for  the  Nestorian  and  Mono- 
physite  controversies.  Heis learned,  ortho- 
dox, and  writes  in  a  cultivated  style,  bat 
is  credulous  and  fond  of  marvels. 

The  Greek  text  of  Eusebius  (Ohurch 
History);  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret, 
and  Evagrius,  with  fngmemis  of  Theodoras 
Lector,  was  edited  lor  the  first  time  by 
Bobert  Stephens,  PariS;  1544.  Aji  edition 
incomparably  superior  was  issued  under 
the  care  of  Henri  de  Yalins  (Valesius),  a 
lawyer,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  work 
by  tiie  French  Inshops.  He  corrected  the 
text  by  collation  of  MSS.,  and  enriched 
his  editions  by  notes  and  dissertations  of 
profound  learning,  which  can  never  lose 
their  value.  The  work  appeared  at  Paris, 
1669^73,  in  three  folios— the  first  con- 
tuning  tlie  works  of  Eusebius  relating  to 
Ohurch  history  exc^t  the  Chronicle ;  the 
second,  Socrates  and  Sozomen ;  the  third, 
Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  the  fra^ents  of 
Theodoras  Lector  and  of  the  Anan  histo- 
rian, Philostorgius,  who  in  the  interest  of 
his  party  wrote  a  CSburch  histoi^  in  twelve 
bools,  from  the  rise  of  Ariamsm  to  the 
year  428.  A  new  and  convenient  edition 
of  the  ancient  Church  historians  was  edited 
by  Reading  and  published  at  Cambridge, 
1720.  Since  then  Eusebius  has  been  edited 
by  several  critics,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Stroth  (Halae  ad  Salam.,  1779), 
Heinichen,  Burton  (Oxford,  1888,  an 
edition  of  inferior  merit).  Heinichen's 
last  edition  (Lipsise,  1868)  contains  a 
good  text  and  valuable  notes,  excursus,  &c., 
taken  from  many  sources. 

In  tins  first  period  the  Latins  did  much 
less  tiian  the  Greeks  for  Ohurch  history. 
Rufinus,  about  400,  made  a  free  translation 
of  Eusebius,  compressing  the  work  of  tiie 
latter  into  nine  books  and  adding  two  of 
his  own,  which  gave  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  818  to  895.  Rufinus  is  an 
inaccurate  and  sometimes  a  partial  writer. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Oacciari  (Romsa, 
1740).  SuljatiuaSeverus,  a  contemporary 
of  Rufinus,  wrote  a  "Sacred  History" 
^^mstoria  Sacra," also  "Chronica  Sacra*') 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  400. 
The  style  is  justlvcelebntted,  but  the  work 
is  too  meagre  to  be  of  much  value,  though 
it  gives  some  details  on  the  history  of  the 
PnseiUianiBts.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Hieron.  de  Prato,  (Veronae,  1741]),  and  by 
the  Oratorian  GaUandius  in  vol.  viii.  of  his 
"  Bibliotheca  Patrum.''  Qrosius,  a  Spanish 
priest,  at  the  requestof  St.  Augustine,  wrote 
nis  "Seven  Books  of  Histories  against 
the  F^igans,''  which  is  really  a  pro&ne 
History,  written,  however,  in  the  Ohria- 
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tian  interest,  with  the  special  intention 
of  showing  that  the  calamities  of 
the  empire  were  not  caused  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  religion.  Lastly, 
Cassiodorus,  after  he  had  retired  from 
his  high  civil  offices  and  had  become 
superior  of  the  monastery  he  founded, 
abinreviated  and  harmonised  the  histories 
of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret. 
This  "  Historia  Tripartita,'*  as  it  was 
called,  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and 
was,  with  the  works  of  Rufinus,  the  great 
authority  during  the  middle  ages  on  the 
historv  of  the  early  Church. 

(^)  In  the  second  period,  the  relative 
merits  of  Greeks  and  Latins  with  regard 
to  Church  history,  were  reversed.  Among 
the  former,  literature  of  this  kind  almost 
died  out;  among  the  latter  it  began  to 
flourish  vi^rously  when  the  storm  of 
the  barbarian  invasion  was  past  Indeed, 
between  600  and  1,600,  the  East  boasts 
only  one  famous  Church  historian,  viz. : 
Nicej^horas  Callisti,  a  clergyman  at  Con- 
stantmople  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
the  Church  down  to  610— in  which  year 
the  Emperor  Phocas  died — using  very  dili- 
gently the  authors  (many  of  them  lost  to 
us)  in  the  library  of  St.  Sophia,  but  with- 
out the  critical  spirit  or  the  power  to  dis- 
tinguish history  from  l^na.  His  work 
has  been  edited  by  the  Jesuit  Fronton  le 
Doc  (Paris,  1680). 

Ab  we  have  already  said,  the  richness 
of  historical  literature  in  the  West  offers 
contrast  to  the  poverty  of  the 


East  in  this  respect.  However,  the  most 
valuable  historical  literature  of  the  middle 
ages  does  not  fall  under  review  here.  It 
is  composed  of  annals  and  chronicles 
without  number,  and  also  of  the  histories, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  particular  races 
and  nations.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
a  history  of  the  Franks  by  St.  Gr^ry  of 
Tours  (t  606]) ;  the  "  EcclesiastioalHistory 
of  the  English  Nation  **  (gentis  Anglorum) 
by  Venerable  Bede  (t  785) ;  of  the  Lom- 
bards by  Paulus  Diaconus  (t  799)  ;  of  the 
Scandinavian  North  by  Adam  of  Bremen 
(canon  of  Bremen  from  1067) ;  of  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Lower  Saxony  ai^  West- 
phalia, %  Kranz,  a  canon  of  Hamburg 
(tl617).  To  these  we  may  add  a  historv 
of  the  church  of  Rheims  by  Flodoard 
(t  966).  Of  general  histories,  the  foUow- 
ixig  are  extant : — (1.)  Ten  books  of  Church 
history,  by  Haymo,  from  840  bishop  of 
Halberstadt.  This  work,  mostly  compiled 
from  Rufinus,  gives  the  Church  history  of 
the  first  fi>ur  centuries.    (2.)  About  the 
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same  lime  lired  Anastafiius,  librarian  of  the 
Roman  Churcli,  and  appointed  by  Nicho- 
las I.  abbot  of  a  monastery  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Tiber.  He  wrote  an  ^*  Hia- 
toiiaEcdedasticaseu  Ohronog^phia  Tri- 
partita," which  is  translated  and  compiled 
mm  three  Byzantine  historians,  and  goes 
aafiir  asthe  nmth  century.  Commonly , too, 
^e  famous'' liber Pontificalis,^' also  called 
^De  YitiB  Romanorum  Pontificum,"  is 
aseiibed  to  him.  But  the  learned  audiors 
of  the  ''Origines  de  T^lise  de  Rome'' 
(Paris,  1826),  followed  by  Hefele,  have 
prored  that  the  book  is  much  older,  and 
that  Anastasius  cannot  have  written 
more  than  the  liyes  of  some  of  the  last 
Popes  in  the  series.  The  latest  edition  of 
this  book  is  by  Blanchinus  and  Vignolius. 
(a)  About  1142,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  an 
Englishman  and  Abbot  of  St.  EttouI,  in 
Normandy,  wrote  thirteen  books  of  eccle- 
siastical history  from  the  time  of  Ohrist  to 
the  twelfth  century.  (4.)  Some  150  years 
later,  the  Dominican  Bartholomew  of  Luc- 
ca wrote  a  Church  history  in  twenty-four 
books  firom  Christ  till  1312.  (5.)  The  great 
Choich  history  of  the  middle  ages  came 
^m  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  relates  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  secular  and  profane,  from 
the  b^inniiu^  to  1459.  Here  we  see  the 
first  dawn  of  historical  criticism.  Lauren- 
tioB  Valla  and  I^^las  of  Cusa  bad  already 
pointed  out  the  spurious  character  of  the 
ao-ealled  **  Donation  of  Constantino,''  and 
of  other  documents  accepted  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  new  epoch  of  historical 
literature  was  soon  to  oegin. 

(C)  Many  causes  conspired  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  to  awaken  a  new  in- 
terest in  Church  history,  and  to  introduce 
a  new  method  of  studying  it.  The  &11  of 
the  Eastern  empire  brought  Qreek  litera- 
ture and  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage to  Western  Eurone,  so  that  it 
beciune  possible  to  consult  the  sources. 
The  invention  of  printing  made  these 
sources  widely  accessible,  while  the  fact 
that  the  Protestants  represented  their  re- 
ligion as  a  revival  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity impelled  Catholics  to  study  with 
exactness  the  histoir  of  the  early  Church. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  famous  work  of  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators  began  to  be  written  and  pub- 
lished. It  was  a  history  of  the  Church, 
written  in  an  intensely  Lutheran  spirit, 
divided  into  centuries,  of  which  the  first 
five  were  prepared  at  Magdeburg,  whence 
the  name,  though  the  whole  work  was 
printed  at  Basb  inl599  in  thirteen  folios. 
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The  director  of  the  work  was  Matthias 
Flacius,  who  had  a  number  of  learned 
men  working  under  him,  collecting  ma^ 
terials,  &c,  while  the  Protestant  princes 
supported  him  with  money.  To  meet  the 
impression  the  **  Centuries  "  were  likely 
to  make,  Caesar  Baronius,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal, began  his  '*  Ecclesiastical  Annals," 
a  work  of  stupendous  learning,  and  a 
treasure  house  of  valuable  documents,  so 
that  at  this  day,  as  Hefele  says,  Protea- 
tants  use  it  a  hundred  times  for  once  that 
thev  have  recourse  to  the  forgotten 
*'  Magdeburg  Centuries."  The  fir^  ed^ 
tion,  ending  with  1108,  was  published  at 
Rome  in  twelve  folios  (1688-1607).  It 
was  continued  by  the  Polish  Dommican 
Bzovius,  in  eight  folioe,  reaching  to  1564 
(Rome,  1672) ;  by  Spondanus,  Bishop  of 
Pamiers,  in  two  folios  (Paris,  IWO), 
reaching  to  1640.  The  best  continuation, 
rich  in  documents,  is  hy  the  Oratorian 
Raynaldus,  in  nine  folios  (Rome,  1646- 
1677).  Laderchius,  also  an  Oistorian^ 
added  three  folios  (Rome,  1728-^7)  which 
however  only  contain  the  history  of  seven 
vears.  The  two  Pagi,  uncle  and  nephew, 
both  Franciscans,  gave  to  the  world 
learned  and  valuable  notes  on  Baronius, 
entitied  "  Critica  Historico-Chronologica 
in  Universos  Annales,  etc.,  Baronii** 
(Antw.  1705).  They  were  published 
complete  by  the  younger  Pa^i  after  his 
uncle's  death.  Mansi's  edition  of  Ba*- 
ronius  is  the  most  esteemed ;  it  contains, 
besides  the  text  of  Baronius,  the  notes  of 
the  Pagi  and  the  continuation  of  Ray- 
naldus, in  thirty-eight  folios  (Lucca, 
(1738-59).  This  costiy  edition  is  unr 
happily  disfigured  by  errors  in  printing. 
Recently,  a  continuation  by  the  Oratorian 
Theiner  in  three  folios  coming  down  to 
1583  has  been  printed  at  Rome  and 
Paris  (1856,  seq.),  while  the  whole  work 
has  been  reprinted  at  Bai^le-Duc  (1864, 

The  great  work  of  Petavius  on  the 
history  of  dogma,  the  admirable  editions 
of  the  Fathers  by  the  Benedictines  of  St. 
Maur,  and  many  other  works  of  a  critical 
nature,  preparea  the  way  for  the  labours 
of  the  French  Church  historians  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  greatest  names  in  this  golden  age  of 
ecdefflastical  learning  are,  (1)  Natalia 
Alexander.  His  great  work  in  thirty 
octavo  volumes,  containing  the  historjr  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  of  the  Christian 

^  These  last  statements  are  made  on  the 
authority,  not  of  Hefele,  but  of  Kraoi,  JCtrcAc*- 
g§$ehi€hU,  ad  imt. 
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to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Paris 
1676,  $eq.),  was  placed,  because  of  its 
GMUcan  views,  on  the  Index  bj  Innocent 
XL  An  edition  by  Eonca^lia,  with  the 
entire  text  of  Alexander,  but  with  the 
addition  of  notes  correcting  his  Gallican 
utterances,  appeared  at  Lucca  in  1734. 
There  have  been  many  subsequent  edi* 
tions.  (2)  Fleury,  sou^-prScwteur  of  the 
F^reneh  princes,  and  Prior  or  Arffenteuil, 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to 
1414,  in  twenty  quarto  Tolumes.  Unlike 
Baronius  and  iNatalis,  who  wrote  in  Latin, 
Fleurjr  wrote  in  French.  The  strength  of 
Natalis  Alexander  lay  in  learned  and 
minute  discussion ;  Fleury  contents  him- 
self with  eivinj^  the  results  of  criticism, 
and  tells  &e  history  of  the  Ohurch  in  a 
manner  attractive  to  the  educated  public, 
and  in  language  clear,  dignified,  and 
simple.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  skill  with  which  he  introduces 
extracts  from  ancient  authorities,  or  the 
exquisite  tact  with  which  he  catches  the 
8{»rit  and  portrays  the  manners  of  the 
■early  Christians.  In  spite  of  his  Galli- 
canism,  Fleury  has  been  commended  in 
the  highest  terms  by  Cardinal  Newman 
and  Imsfele.  Indeed,  no  competent  judge 
would  question  his  extraordinary  merits, 
and  to  this  day  his  work  is  unsurpassed. 
Fleury  found  several  continuators,  of 
whom  Faber,  a  bitter  and  exaggerated 
Gallican,  is  the  best  known,  but  none  of 
them  were  in  any  way  worthy  to  compare 
with  him.  (3)  L^  Nam  Tillemont,  perhaps 
the  most  learned  andaceurateof  aUChurch 
historians.  He  was  a  priest  entirely 
devoted  to  prayer  and  study,  connected 
with  the  sohtaries  of  Port  Iwyal,  though 
not  himself  a  Jansenist.  His  famous 
**  Mtooires  pour  servir  h  ITiistoire  eccl6- 
siastique "  give  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Church,  mostly  in  biographical 
form,  down  to  the  year  618,  in  sixteen 
quarto  volumes  (Paris,  1693^.  The  his- 
tory is  given  almost  entirely  in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  documents,  but  these  ex- 
tracts from  ancient  authorities  are  united 
with  an  art  which  gives  to  the  whole  the 
smoothness  and  finish  of  a  mosaic.  Tille- 
inont's  accuracy  would  of  itself  entitle 
him  to  rank  as  an  historical  genius.  It 
never  fails  him,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  details  with  which  he  deals. 
The  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are 
models  of  critical  acumen.  The  readers 
of  Gibbon  are  aware  how  highly  he 
valued  Tillemont,  and  how  greatly  ne  is 
iiidebted  to  him.  The  French  Uhuroh 
historians  soon  after  this  date  show  a 
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marked  falling  ofS.  They  are  many  of 
them  agreeable  writers,  but  without 
depth  of  learning.  Among  them  we  may 
name  Choisy  (''Histoire  de  TEglise, 
Paris,  1706-23),  the  Jansenist  Kacine, 
Bucreux,  Berault  Bercastel,  a  popular 
vmter  whose  history,  publi^ed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  has  been  re-edited 
and  continued  down  to  our  own  time  by 
Henrion  (Paris,  1841).  A  history  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  written  by  the  Abbd 
Rohrbacher,  "Histoire  Universelle  de 
I'Eglise  "  (Paris  1842-48). 

The  Italians,  since  Baronius,  have  done 
much  less  for  tjie  history  of  the  Church 
t^an  the  French.  The  best  Italian  Church 
histories  are  those  of  Cardinal  Orsi, 
whose  "  Storia  Eccl*'  (Rome,  1748)  gives 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  six 
centuries;  and  of  Saccarelli  ('^Historia 
Eodesiastica,"  down  to  1 186) .  The  work 
of  Graveson,  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Italy, 
is  now  almost  forgotten.  Berti's  com- 
pendium has  little  worth.  Works  of 
moderate  compass  have  been  written  by 
Delsignore  ("  Institutiones  Historic83,' 
Romae,  1837),  and  by  Palma  ("  Prselec- 
tiones  Hist.  Eccles."  Komae,  1838). 

Much  labour  has  been  devoted  to 
Church  history  in  Germany,  but  the  most 
complete  and  popular  of  German  Church 
histories  is  the  Protestant  work  of 
Neander.  Foralong  time  Gennan  Catho- 
^  did  little  or  nothing  for  this  study, 
tall  a  new  era  was  opened  by  Stolberg. 
The  first  fifteen  volumes,  containing  the 
'*  History  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ" 
from  the  creation  to  a.d.  430,  were  pub- 
lished at  'Vienna  and  Hamburg  in  1806, 
seq.  This  work  with  its  continuation  by 
Kerz  and  Brischar  is  very  vduminous.  A 
popular  history  going  down  to  1168,  was 
written  by  Katerkamp  (Miinster,  1819- 
84),  and  a  useful  compendium  by  Hortig 
in  1826.  DoUinger,  alwut  ten  years  later, 
published  a  compendium  which  carries 
the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the 
dxteenth  century.  He  also  began  a 
Church  history  on  a  larger  scale,  but  un- 
happily only  two  volumes  of  this  excel- 
lent and  learned  work  appeared.  The 
first  volume  ends  with  Constantine :  the 
second  gives  the  external  history  or  the 
Church  down  to  680.  An  English  ver- 
sion by  Dr.  Cox  is  taken  partly  from  the 
compendium,  partly  from  the  larger  his- 
tory, but  the  translation  is  far  from  accu- 
rate. Mahler's  lectures  on  Church  history 
were  edited  and  published  long  after  his 
death  in  an  imperfect  form.  The  com- 
pendium of  Al£Og  (eighth  edition,  1867) 
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u  a  moet  useful  work ;  it  has  been  tian»* 
lated  into  Fjiglish.  A  Ohurch  hifitory  of 
great  leamingi  but  heavy  in  style,  has 
recently  appe^^  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal 
Hergenrother.  The  manual  of  Eraus 
(TreveBy  1871-75)  is  indispensable  to  the 
student.  In  its  own  special  line  it  has  no 
riTaL  A  Church  history  in  the  proper 
senae  it  can  scarcely  be  called.  It  is 
lather  an  analysis  of  the  facts,  with  a  list 
of  the  original  sourcesi  and  of  the  whole 
Uterature  down  to  modem  times,  relating 
to  each  part  of  the  subject,  while  syn- 
chronistic tables  are  given  in  an  appendix. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  pruse 
of  this  book.  An  immense  amount  of 
matter  is  compressed  into  less  than  1,000 
pages;  the  arrangement  is  a  marvd  ef 
simplicity  and  system,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  information  on  books  of  refer- 
ence is  no  less  admirable.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Bishop  Hefele*s  History  of  the 
Councils  (in  seven  volumes),  of  which  a 
second  edition  is  now  in  progress,  is  the 
best  book  on  the  subject  and  of  European 
reputation. 

In  English  we  have  no  Catholic 
Church  History  worth  mentioning,  though 
of  course  particular  portions  of  the  siiD- 
ject  have  been  treated  of  with  great  suc- 
cess by  Dodd,  ChaUoner,  Butler,  Lingard, 
Oliver,  Tiemey,  Hock,  Northcote,  and 
above  all  by  Cardinal  Newman. 

OBUmOH  OF  OBSXBTI  OATBO- 
&SO  oanntOH.  The  Roman  Catechism, 
in  expounding  the  ninth  article  of  the 
Greed,  urges  priests  to  explain  the  nature 
and  authority  of  the  Catnolic  Church  to 
their  flocks  with  special  frequency  and 
earnestness,  because  of  the  supreme  import- 
ance which  belongs  to  the  point  of  Christian 
doctrine.  All  heresy  involves  a  rejection 
of  the  Church's  authority ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  true 
doctrine  concerning  the  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  a  neretic.  Hence,  in  all 
ages,  and  against  all  forms  of  error,  the 
lathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Catholic 
Ohuich  have  appealed  to  her  teaching  as 
the  infallible  rule  of  faith.  If  such  an 
appeal  was  necessary  at  eveiy  time,  there 
is  a  more  than  ordinary  need  at  the  pre- 
sent day  for  insisting  upon  this  article  of 
the  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church."  It  is  misunderstood  by  Pro- 
testants more  utterly  than  by  most  at 
least  of  their  predecessors  in  separation, 
and  the  true  sense  of  the  ninth  artide  in 
the  Apostles*  Creed  is  the  hinge  on  which 
all  our  controversy  with  Protestants  turns. 
We  propose  to  consider  (,A)  the  Ohurch  of 
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Christ  as  described  in  the  New  Testament ; 
{B)  this  Church  as  it  existed  in  the  ages 
which  came  immediately  after  that  of  the 
Apostles ;  (C)  to  show  that  the  present 
Catholic  Roman  Church  is  the  Church 
founded  by  Christ  and  attested  by  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition;  that  she,  and  she 
alone,  is  the  heir  to  the  promises  of  Christ 
and  the  ark  of  salvation ;  (2>)  having  dis- 
cussed the  general  characteristics,  we  shall 
conclude  with  a  more  detailed  account  of 
its  component  parts  and  constitution. 

(A)  The  Church  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
Protestant  Reformers  made  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only,  the  rule  of  faith.  With 
them  the  Bible  came  first,  the  Church  came 
second,  and  occupied  a  very  subordinate 
position.^  The  individual,  enlightened  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  read  the  Bible  and  received 
the  true  faith  from  its  pages.  A  number 
of  these  individuals,  ^atnered  together, 
formed  a  church.  This  idea  of  the  Church, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  is  still  held  by  the 
great  mass  of  Protestants,  though  it  has 
lost  ground,  no  doubt,  among  the  learned. 
Now,  the  first  thing  which  ought  to  strike 
an  intelligent  reader  of  the  l^ew  Testa- 
ment is,  that  there  is  an  importance 
attached  to  the  Church  which,  nrom  the 
Protestant  point  of  view,  is  exaggerated 
and  out  of  all  due  proportion,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  no  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  famishing  mankind  with  the 
one  and  only  means  of  attaining  the 
truth — viz.  the  Bible.  There  is  no  means 
of  evading  this  plain  and  evident  fact. 
Christ  never  once  told  his  disciples  to 
write  books,  or  nromised  them  his  nelp  in 
doing  so.  Books  indeed  were  written, 
describing  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Apostles  wrote  various  epistles,  as  occa- 
sion served;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Apostles  did  not  leave  any  list  of  inspired 
writings,  and,  except  in  one  solita^  in- 
stance, tiiey  never  once  even  allude  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  any  inspired 
writings  at  all,  except  those  of  the  old 
law.*  Surely,  this  is  very  strange,  on  the 
Protestant  theory.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  these  writings  bore  the  marks  of  in- 
spiration on  the  surface,  for  the  Fathers 
of  the  Ohurch  (till  the  Church  decided) 
were  not  agreed  about  the  number  and 

1  See  fbr  tho  Protestant  doctrine  of  tho 
Church  Mohler's  admirable  account,  Sym- 
boHk,  p.  895,  teq,,  where  abundant  references  are 
given. 

*  See  St.  Peter  2  Ep.  iii.  16,  where  St.  PauVt 
epiftlei  are,  by  implication,  called  Soripture. 
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titlee  of  the  Biblical  books;  and  those 
who  do  not  care  much  for  the  Fathers 
may  be  reminded  that  the  Beformers 
themselyes  were  at  variance  with  one 
another  on  the  same  question*  But  this 
becomes  stranger  still,  on  the  Protestant 
theory^  when  we  find  that,  while  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  preserve  a  silence 
which  is  scarcely  broken,  on  the  New 
Testament,  they  speak  frequently  and  in 
most  exalted  terms  of  the  Church.  We 
find  Christ  telling  his  disciples  to  hear 
the  Church.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Church  of  Qod ;  of  the  Church  which 
Christ  has  purchased  with  his  blood,  of 
the  Church  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,  of  the  Church  as  "  the  house 
of  Qod.*  This  is  very  intelligible  to  Cath- 
olics, who  hold  that  the  Church  has  in- 
fallible authority  in  all  controversies  of 
faith,  so  that,  given  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  would 
be  accepted,  and  the  decision  of  questions 
as  to  the  books  which  composed  it  would 
foDow  as  a  matter  of  course ;  on  the  Pro- 
testant hypothesis,  the  phenomenon  is  in- 
explicable. 

Great  importance,  then,  was  given  by 
the  Apostles  to  some  Church  or  other. 
Let  us  see  what  they  understood  by  this 
Church. 

The  Church  which  they  recognised 
was,  first  of  all,  a  visible  body.  No  other 
kind  of  Church  would  have  answered  to 
the  intention  of  Christ  in  founding  it  His 
disciples  were  to  be  like  '^  a  dty  that  is 
set  on  a  mountain"  (Matt.  v.  14),  "a 
candle  put  on  a  candlestick  **  {ib,  15). 
Christ's  Church  was  not  to  consist  merely 
in  the  invisible  union  of  pious  believers  in 
Him.  Far  from  this,  in  a  series  of  para- 
bles our  Lord  warns  his  followers  that 
t^  kiiu[dom  of  heaven  ^ — f  .e.  the  Church 
whichHe  was  to  establish  (since  none 
but  the  good  can  enter  heaven  in  the 
literal  sense) — ^was  to  consist  of  good  and 
bad.  He  compares  his  Church  to  a  field 
in  which  ffood  grain  and  weeds  grow 
together  till  the  day  of  judgment  *,  to  a 
net  which  takes  good  and  bad  fiish;  to 
a  wedding-feast  where  all  the  guests 
are  not  clothed  in  the  wedding^garment 
of  charity ;  to  virgins,  some  of  whom  are 
wise,  some  foolidb.^    The  same  charac- 

>  This  title,  peculiar  to  Matthew,  exactly 
answers  to  the  old  D  W'  fW^^^P  °^  ^^  Syna- 
gogue. The  other  Gospels  say  **  Kinrfom  of 
G<^"  See  DeUt«sch,  Sistorp  of  RedempthK, 
p.  185. 

s  Matt  ziii  24-30,  47-60,  xxlL  2,  teq., 
zxv.  1,  ieq. 
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teristic  of  the  Church  follows  by  a  neces- 
sary consequence  from  the  duties  of  man- 
kind with  regard  to  her,  which  will  be 
presently  explained.    There  would  be  no 
meaning  in  the  admonition  to  **  hear  the 
Church,"  if  she  were  invisible.  We  could 
not  accept  her  as  our  infallible  guide, 
as  the  unfailing  oracle  of  truth,  if  she 
consisted  only  of  pious  people,  who  are 
known  and  can  be  known,  as  such,  to  Cod 
alone.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  invisible 
Church,  or,  rather,  that  the  visible  Church 
has  an  invisible  side.    The  Church  is  in- 
vbible  so  far  as   she  has   an  invisible 
Head,  Jesus  Christ ;  so  far  as  she  is  uuited 
W  prayer  and  union  under  the  same  Head, 
Cfhnst,  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and 
to  the  *^  Church  of  the  first-bom  who  are 
?mtten  in  Heaven." '  It  is  true  also  that  the 
Chtuch  to  a  great  extent  works  invisibly. 
She  is  compared,  not  only  to  a  spreading 
tree  in  which  the  birds  of  the  air  lodge, 
but  also  to  the  hidden  leaven,  the  working 
of  which  is  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  The  Church  gives  visible  sacra- 
ments, but  God   alone  can  distinguish 
with   absolute    certainty  the    souls    on 
which  the  invisible  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ments produces  its  due  efiect.    So  much 
every  Catholic  will  gladly  allow.    But  it 
is  one  thing  to  make  this  admission,  quite 
another,  and  a  very  difierent  thing,  to 
contend,  with  Luther,  that  God  first  of  all 
enlightens  the  individual  on  the  nature  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  the  individual  so  en- 
lightened, and  already  a  member  of  the 
invisible  Church,  pronounces  the  body  or 
bodies  in  which  this  true  gospel  is  taught 
to  be  the  true  viable  Church.  According 
to  Catholics,  the  recognition  of  and  submis- 
sion to  the  visible  Church  is  the  ordained 
means  of  sharing  in  the  invisible  treasures 
of  grace.    The  visible  Church  precedes 
the  invisible.   The  Lutheran  reverses  this 
order,  and  thereby  separates  himself  from 
the  teaching,  not  only  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  also  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Lutheran  doctrine  moreover  contra- 
dicts, the  Catholic  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with,the  whole  purpose  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  Son  of  Goa  did  not  content  Himself 
with  working  invisibly  on  the  hearts.    He 
assumed  a  visible  body,  went  about  teach- 
ing and  doing  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
added  to  his  words  and  works  the  in- 
visible agency  of  His  divine  Spirit  There- 
fore he  left  visible  representatives,  who 
were  to  be  known  and  seen  by  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  took  care  that  this  out- 
ward Church    should  be  quickened  by 
1  Heb.  zii.  28. 
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the  inyisilde  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  rules  and  quickens  the  Churchy  as 
the  soul  rules  and  quickens  the  hody. 

The  Church,  then,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  a  Tisihle  body,  and  it  was  inr- 
tber  invested  with  authority.  A  visible 
body  differs  from  a  mere  mob  or  accidental 
gathering  of  individual  units,  because  the 
former  has,  while  the  latter  has  not,  a  re- 
gularly appointed  government.  We  have 
seen  alxeadv  that  the  Church  was  to  be 
dothed  with  power,  from  the  fiict  that  all 
men  were  to  hear  her.  This  power  was 
to  be  wielded  by  the  officers  and  rulers  of 
the  Church.  Our  Lord  chose  and  trained 
his  Apoetlee.  As  He  was  leaving  the 
earth,  he  declared, "  All  power  is  given  to 
me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Gk>  ye  Mar»- 
fore  teach  all  nations.** '  How  great  the 
power  was  which  had  been  pven  to  our 
Lord  and  which  He  committed  to  the 
twdve  Appears  from  his  own  words  to 
them,  "  whatsoever  you  shall  Innd  upon 
earth,  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven :  and 
whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon  earth, 
ahallbeloosedalso  in  heaven;'*'  and  again, 
'*  Whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive,  they  are  for- 
given them :  and  whose  you  shall  retain, 
they  are  retabed.** ' 

The  consideration  of  the  Church  as  a 
visible  body  naturally  leads  us  to  speak  of 
her  unity.  We  can  see  that  our  Lord 
meant  to  found  one  Church,  because  He 
compares  his  Church  to  a  house,  the  keys 
of  which  He  put  mto  Peter's  hands ;  and 
again.  He  likens  his  Church,  in  pointed 
and  emphatic  words,  to  one  single  flock 
under  one  single  shepherd.  The  Church, 
then,  is  one,  because  she  is  a  single  bodv 
constituted  under  one  invisible  Head, 
Jeeus  Christ,  and  also  under  one  earthly 
head,  our  Lord's  representative  upon  earth 
— ^viz.  St.  Peter.  Christ  did  not  permit 
his  foUoweis  to  form  themselves  into 
voluntary  and  independent  societies, 
united  by  individual  mcHnations,  or  for 
purposes  of  convenience.  He  built  his 
house  upon  a  rock,  and  He  gave  St  Peter 
power  to  open  ea^  to  shut  the  doors — t.e. 
to  admit  some  to  membership  and  to  ex- 
dnde  others,  according  to  the  statutes 
which  Christ  Himself  had  framed.  St. 
Paul  develops  the  idea  of  this  unity,  and 
shows  exactly  in  what  it  consisted,  m  the 
maxim, ''  One  body  and  one  Spirit  .  .  . 
one  Lord,  one  finith,  one  baptism.'*^  In 
other  words,  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
assured  by  the  unity  of  God  IQmself,  who 
founded  one  Church  and  continues  to  rule 


1  Hstt  zzvilL  19. 
s  Johnxz.S8. 


9  Hatt  zviiL  18. 
«Sldie8.iv.4. 
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it  by  his  earthly  representatives.  This 
unity  manifests  itselr  in  a  double  way. 
First,  it  implies  unity  of  faith — "One 
fiuth.'*  Among  the  members  of  merely 
human  institutions  opinions  must  needs 
vary.  Not  so  with  the  members  of  the 
Church,  who  are  united  in  the  one  in- 
variable truth,  proclaimed  by  the  incarnate 
God.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  beseeches  his 
converts  to  persevere  in  this  unity  of  be- 
lief, in  which  they  had  been  established 
by  the  grace  of  God.  '*  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  you  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  schisms  among  you ; 
but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the  same  mind, 
and  in  the  same  judgment.'' ^  Far  from 
tolerating  various  ways  of  thinking ;  far 
from  allowing  scope  for  private  judgment 
on  articles  of  faith,  or  aomitting  that  men 
were  free  to  indulge  in  great  latitude  of 
belief,  provided  that  they  were  sincere  and 
attentive  to  the  natural  precepts  of 
morality,  St.  P&ul  exdiums,  "  If  any  one 
preach  to  you  a  gospel  besides  that  which 
you  have  recdvM,  let  him  be  accursed."  • 
The  word  "  heresy,"  which  is  used  at  first 
without  any  bad  meaning  in  the  sense  of 
"  party"  or  "school,"  occurs  in  the  later 
writings  as  a  term  of  reproach,  used  to 
mark  tnose  who  chose  for  themselves  in- 
stead of  submitting  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  as  if  that  fact  alone  were  sufficient 
to  brand  tiiose  who  presumed  to  exercise 
this  choice.  We  are  not  left  to  guess 
how  the  Apostles  judged  of  such  a  course. 
"  A  man  that  is  a  heretic,"  St.  Paul 
writes,  "after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
monition, avoid :  knowing  that  he  that  is 
such  an  one  is  subverted  and  sinneth,  being 
condemned  by  his  own  judgment."  •  St. 
Peter  describes  heretical  parties  or  schools 
as  "sects  of  perdition,"*  and  St.  John, 
with  all  his  gentleness,  is  no  less  stringent. 
"  If  any  man  come  to  you  and  bring  not 
this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  the 
house  or  say  to  >im,  God  save  you."* 
Next,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  St.  Paul 
conceives  it,  implies  that  the  faithful  are 
not  only  one  because  they  hold  the  same 
fidth,  Imt  also  because  they  participate  in 
the  same  sacraments — "Ohie  baptism." 
In  baptism  all  are  bom  again ;  they  be- 
come duldren  of  the  same  Father  in 
heaven,  and  for  that  very  reason  are  united 
as  brethren  to  each  odier.  ^ "  As  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptised  in  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek;  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free; 

>lCor.i.lO.  »Gtl.L9. 

STtiiisiU.lL      «8Petil.7.     •  8  John  10. 
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iheie  18  ndtlier  male  nor  female.  For 
you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'' '  More- 
OTer,  St.  Paul  only  names  baptism  as  one  of 
the  sacraments  by  which  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  secured,  and  in  which  this  unity 
displays  itself,  for  he  attributes  the  same 
unifying  influence,  and  that  in  a  higher 
degree,  to  the  Eucharist.  ^'The  chalice  of 
benediction,  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  P  And 
the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
partakinff  of  the  body  of  the  Lord? 
For  we  oeiog  many  are  one  bread,  one 
body,  all  who  partalce  of  one  bread.*  ' 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  then,  depends 
,on  the  unity  of  her  organisation,  her  com- 
mon faith  aiid  teaching,  the  discipline  to 
•which  all  are  subject,  the  life  of  prayer 
and  of  sacramental  grace  to  which  all  her 
members  are  called.  But  this  sacramental 
life  makes  the  Church  holy,  just  as  it 
makes  her  one.  There  is,  indeed,  a  marked 
'difference  in  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the 
sanctity  as  contrasted  with  his  state- 
ments on  the  unity  of  the  Church.  As  has 
■been  already  proved,  Christ  warns  us 
-that  all  the  members  of  his  Church  would 
not  be  holy,  while  He  never  gives  the 
slightest  hint  that  this  Church  could  by 
-any  possibility  be  split  into  opposin(|[  sects. 
3ut  in  spite  of  sins  and  defects  m  her 
^nembers,  the  Church  was  to  be  in  a  true 
and  real  sense  holy.  She  deserves  to  be 
so  called  because  m  Christ  her  Head  she 
possesses  the  source  of  all  sanctity;  be- 
cause by  true  doctrine  on  morals,  as  well 
as  on  faith,  she  teaches  the  way  to  heaven ; 
while  by  prayer  and  the  sacraments  she 
puts  into  men's  hands  the  weapons  of  this 
spiritual  warfare,  by  which  they  can  over- 
come evU  and  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith. 
Christ  "  loved  Sie  Church  and  delivered 
that  he  might  sanctify  it, 
ae  laver  of  water  in  the 
He  loves  the  Church  as 
husbands  ought  to  love  their  wives;  so 
that  the  marriage  bond  is  a  type  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  his  mystical 
body.^  Mor^ver,  in  sj^te  of  scandals, 
which  were  by  no  means  lacking  in  Apo- 
stolic times  and  were  often  of  the  grossest 
'  character,  the  sanctity  of  the  Church  shone 
forth  in  the  lives  of  her  children.  St. 
Paul  appeals  in  all  humility  to  his  own 
work,  to  his  self-denial,  his  arduous  toils, 
his  charify  and  gift  of  sympathy,  to  the 

»  Gal.  iii.  27-29. 

'  1  Cor.  X.  16. 17.    A  more  accorate  transla- 
tion would  be  **  It  is  one  bread,  we  the  many 
are  one  body,  for  all  of  vul"  &o, 
,.    »I^hefcv..«6.  *Kp|iei.r.2a 
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fruitfulness  of  his  Apostolic  teaching.  For 
the  first  time  Jews  and  heathen  saw  men 
give  up  th^  goods  and  hold  all  things  in 
common ;  thev  beheld  not  only  men  who 
were  pure  and  faithful  to  their  wives,  but 
also  others  who  embraced  a  perfection  un- 
known even  to  the  great  saints  of  the  old 
law — men  who  embraced  the  celibate  life, 
making  themselves,  in  Christ^s  words, 
'^  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake."  St.  Paul  specifuly  commends  the 
unmarried  state,  and  that  not  simply  *^  on 
accoimt  of  the  present  necessity,  but 
further,  on  general  groimds,  because  **  he 
that  is  without  a  wife  is  solicitous  for  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  that  he 
may  please  God.  But  he  that  has  a  wife 
is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world, 
how  he  may  pl^ctse  his  wife,  and  he  is 
divided."*  Thus,  while  the  heathcai 
rulers  were  acUudly  trying  to  force  their 
subjects  into  marriage,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  from  the  evils  of  profligacy,  the 
members  of  the  Christian  commonwealth 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  new  order  of 
things,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  holy 
marriage  tie  became  indissoluble,  and  was 
rendered  holier  still  by  a  great  sacrament, 
while,  on  the  other,  many  pressed  cm  to  a 
higher  state  and  even  on  earth  led  an 
angelic  life.  On  this  supernatural  sancti^ 
of  the  Church,  flowing  from  union  with 
Christ,  develofong  itself  in  charity,  zeal, 
benevolence,  vir^pdty,  and  a  thousand 
other  ways,  Chnst  promised  to  set  his 
seal  by  miracles.  *' These  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe.  In  mv  name 
they  shall  cast  out  devils:  they  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues.  They  shall  take  up 
serpents:  and  if  they  shall  drink  any 
deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them:  they 
shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sick  and 
they  shall  recover."'  This  sanctity  of  the 
Church,  begun  and  really  energising  upon 
earth,  was  to  be  perfected  in  heaven.  At 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  wheat  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  weeds,  the  good  fish 
from  the  bad.  Then  the  prophet*s  words 
were  to  be  fulfilled :  **  Arise,  arise,  put  on 
thy  strength,  0  Sion;  Wt  on  the 
garments  of  thy  glory,  0  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  holy  one :  for  henceforth 
the  uncircumdsed  and  unclean  shall  no 
more  pass  through  ^ee."  '  The  marria^ 
of  the  Lamb,  of  which  St.  John  speaks  m 
the  Apo(»lypse,  will  be  solemnised,  and 

»  lCor.yU.82,88. 

*  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  The  authentioity  of 
this  section  of  St.  Mark  is  dispated,  bat  in  any 
case  it  is  vetr  early,  for  IrensBus  (quotes  it. 
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the  bride  of  Christ  will  take  her  proper 
place  in  his  gbiy. 

The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  character 
of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  n^ 
not  detain  us  long  j  we  have  only  to  point 
out  that  these  marks  are  included  in  the 
locture  already  drawn.  The  Jewish 
Church  was  national  and  therefore  parti- 
eular.  The  Church  of  Christ  received  a 
commission  to  teach  all  nations ;  the  wall 
of  partition  between  Jew  and  GentUe  was 
broken  down;  the  Church  was  to  be 
Catholic  or  uniyeisal.  To  this  Catholic 
Church  the  Apostles  gave  laws.  When 
questions  and  msputes  arose  as  to  the  ob- 
jilj^tion  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  Apostles 
with  the  '^ancients"  gave  a  decisive 
judgment,  accompanying  it  with  the 
words, ''  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us.''^  On  the  foundation  of 
prophets  and  apostles  **  the  Church  was 
tmiit,'' Jesus  Chnst  Himself  heing  the  chief 
comer-stone."  ^  The  influence  of  the  Apos- 
tles was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Church, 
because  aU  doctrine  and  all  authority  to 
teach  descended  &om  them.  It  was  to 
the  Apostles  Christ  had  entrusted  the  com- 
mission of  teaching  and  haptising  aU 
nations.  They  in  turn  ordained  others 
and  gave  them  power  to  hand  on  like 
authority  to  "faithful  men  "  who  were  to 
represent  Christ  in  future  generations. 
"  For  this  cause,*'  St.  Paul  writes  to  Titus, 
"  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting, 
and  shouldst  ordain  preshyters  in  every 
city,  as  I  also  appointed  thee." '  Thus, 
the  orders  and  mission  of  the  whole  Church 
were  to  be  apostolic,  and  the  teaching  or 
doctrine  of  the  Church  was  to  he  apostolic 
also.  What  St.  Paul  said  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  he  said  virtually  to  all  Christians 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  directiy  or 
indirectiy.  "Stand  firm:  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  you  have  learned,  whe- 
ther by  word  or  by  our  epistle.''  *  One 
word  more  is  needed  hefore  we  quit  this 
part  of  our  suhject.  It  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected that,  after  all,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  recJly  Catholic,  because  it 
does  not,  in  matter  of  fact,  include  with- 
in its  pale  all  mankind,  or  even  all  who 
profess  themselves  Christians.  The  fact  b 
indisputable,  but  no  inference  against  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  can  be  deduced 
from  it  The  Church  of  the  Aposties  was 
not  Catholic  in  this  sense.  It  was  Catho- 
lic, not  because  it  embraced  all  mankind, 
but  because  it  claimed  universid  jurisdic- 

1  Aetfl  Xf.  *  Ephe«.  iL  20. 
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tion ;  because  it  asserted  its  right  to  con- 
trol the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  the 
children  of  Adam;  because  it  claimed  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  him  who  had  re- 
ceived the  nations  for  his  inheritance.  No 
obduracy  on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  no 
apostasy  on  the  ptu*t  of  Christians,  could 
alter  the  character  of  the  Catholic  Apo- 
stolic Church.  Let  sects  increase  ever  so 
much,  and  spread  and  flourish  in  human 
estimation,  still  the  Church  remained,  the 
bride  of  Christ  and  the  sole  heir  to  his 
promises.  To  each  new  sect  the  Church 
could  say,  "  Prior  veni :  I  was  here  before 
you:  I,  not  you,  have  received  the 
commission  to  teach  and  rule  the  nations." 
Another  gift  was  necessary,  vrithout 
which  the  Church's  unity  could  not  have 
continued,  and  even  if  it  could  have  been 
maintained,  would  have  been  an  evil 
rather  than  a  blessing.  There  is  no  real 
advantage  in  an  iron  constraint  which 
forces  men  to  repeat  the  same  formulas 
and  acquiesce  in  tne  same  decisions;  there 
is  no  advantage  in  unity,  unless  it  be 
unity  in  the  truth.  Accordingly,  our 
Lord  made  his  Church  in&Uible. 
Against  her  He  promised  that  '^  the  gates  of 
hell" — 1.6.  the  powers  of  evil  and  of  error 
issuing  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  infernal 
city — would  never  prevail.  He  was  the 
truth  itself,  the  uncreated  Wisdom,  and 
to  Him  his  discioles  could  boldly  go,  be- 
cause He  "  had  tne  words  of  eternal  Ufe." 
But  they  were  not  to  be  worse  off  when 
his  visible  presence  left  them.  ''  Behold, 
I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world."*  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  teach  them  **  all  things."  * 
Hence  St.  Paul  speaks,  in  a  passage  already 

Suoted,  of  "  the  house  of  God,  which  is 
tie  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar 
and  the  ground  of  the  truth;'"  No  error 
could  ever  darken  the  Church :  no  Perse- 
cution could  ever  destroy  her.  Those 
who  revolted  from  her  were  self-con- 
denmed ;  and  those  who  listened  to  her 
coidd  never  be  led  astray  by  doubt  or 
misbelief.  What  the  Scriptures  were, 
what  the  Scriptures  meant — all  was  to  be 
settled  for  them  by  the  Church.  They 
were  favoured  with  a  full  perception  of 
the  trutii  and  with  an  abundance  of  grace 
impossible  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
Just  as  our  Lord  impressed  his  hearers 
by  the  verv  fact  that  He  spoke  as  one 
having  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes, 
so  the  Church,  by  her  lofty  prerogatives  as 
the  bride  of  Chnst  and  organ  of  the  Holy 

1  Matt  xxvUl  20.        *  Johnxiv.  26. 
s  1  Tim.  ill.  16. 
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Ghost,  was  to  win  the  hearts  of  men  to 
love  and  reverence.  "Thy  teacher  shall 
not  flee  away  from  thee  any  more,  and 
thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teacher.  And  thine 
ears  shall  hear  the  word  of  one  admonish- 
ing thee  behind  thy  back.  This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it:  and  go  not  aside 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.'*  ^ 
{B)  The  Church  of  thefirgt  Ages  after 
the  AposUes, — ^We  have  been  trying  to 
show  that  the  Church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic, the  indefectible  and  infallible  organ 
of  the  truth,  from  which,  and  not  from 
their  private  study  of  Biblical  records,  all 
nations  were  to  learn  the  truth.  Did  any 
change  occur  in  the  rule  of  faith  when 
the  Apostles  were  no  longer  upon  earth  P 
When  the  Apostles  were  gone,  did  the 
Protestant  religion  be^in  to  be,  so  that 
Christians  went  for  their  faith,  not  to  the 
Church,  but  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  P  Now,  on  the  face 
of  it,  it  is  unlikely  that  our  Lord  ordained 
an  elaborate  system  which  was  to  con- 
tinue for  a  brief  space  and  then  give  place 
to  one  radically  different.    But  this  im- 

we  reflect  that  our  Lord,  far  from  pre- 
paring his  disciples  for  such  a  change, 
distinctly  promised  that  He  was  to  be 
with  his  Church  "  all  days ; "  that  the 
gates  of  hell  were  not  to  prevail  against. 
It;  and  so  clearly  implied  that  the  Apostles 
were  to  have  successors,  endowed  with 
the  same  powers  and  with  the  same 
infallibility.  If  we  turn  from  the 
New  Testament  to  the  writings  of  the 
first  Christians,  we  find  everything  in 
exact  correspondence  with  the  Catholic 
theory  of  the  Church.  When  St.  John, 
the  last  of  the  Apostles,  died,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  revolution  which  occurred  in 
the  system  of  Christian  government.  We 
find  the  bishops  ruling  just  as  the  Apostles 
had  done,  and  making  the  same  claims 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  Christ.  St. 
Tgnatius,  ^e  disciple  of  St.  John,  pro- 
claims the  Church's  unity,  and  the  necee- 
sity  of  union  with  and  submission  to  her. 
"Do  nothing,"  he  writes,  "without  the 
bishop.  .  .  Jesus  Christ  is  one.  .  .  There- 
fore, let  all  of  you  meet  together,  as  in 
one  temple,  as  at  one  altar,  as  m  one  Jesus 
Christ."  '  We  are  to  receive  one  Eucharist, 
for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  one  altar,  one  chalice,  as  there 
is  one  bishop.*  Our  Lord  breathed 
"  incorruption  into  hia  Church."  ^    In  his 

1  In.  xzz.  20,  21.         s  Ad  PhihidBlpk,  4. 
«  Ad  Magnu.  7.  «  Ad  Ephe$.  17. 
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epistles  the  term  "  Catholic  Church  ^  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  Christian  litera- 
ture,^ and  it  embodies  the   same    idea 
wHchhe  expresses  elsewhere,  when  he  tells 
the  Ephesians  to  be  "  united  in  the  mind 
of  God ; ''  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
bishops  established  throughout  the  world 
(jcora  rh  nipara)  "  are  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ."*   In  this  Church  he  recognised  a 
visible  head,  the  Church  which  "  presides 
{irpoKoBrirai)  in  the  region  of  the  Romans."  * 
St.  Ignatius  is  the  only  disciple  of  the 
Apostles  who  speaks  ex  profeseo  on  doc- 
trmal  matters  in  document.8  which  still 
survive.      St.    Irenieus    belongs   to   the 
second  stage  of  the  Church's  history.    He 
was  the  faithful  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp, 
who  was,  like  St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John.    St.  IrensBUs  wrote,  not  later 
than  100,  a  treatise  "against  heresies," 
the    earliest    dogmatic    treatise    which 
has    been    preserved    to  us.    He   stood 
face  to  face  with  developed  systems  of 
heresy,  and  this  forced  him  to  state  at 
length  and  with  precision  the  Catholic 
rule  of  faith.    This  rule  in  his  estimation 
certainly  was  not  the  "Bible  and  the 
Bible  only."    "  We  must  not,"  he  says, 
"  seek  from  others  the  truths  which  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  from  the  Church,  since  into 
her,  as  into  a  rich  treasury,  the  Apostles 
poured,  as  into  a  full  stream,  all  which  per- 
tains to  the  truth ;  so  that  all  who  will 
may  drink  at  her  hands  the  water  of  life. 
She  is  the  ^te  of  life ;  as  for  all  the  rest, 
they  are  thieves  and  robbers."  *    He  even 
puts  to  himself  the  imaginary  case  that 
"  the  Apostles  had  left  no  Scriptures,"  an 
hypothesis  which  on  the  Protestant  theory 
would  have  made  true  Christianity  im- 
possible.     Irenasus    judged    difierently. 
"  Suppose,"  he  says,  "  the  Apostles  had  left 
us  no  Scriptures,  should  we  not  follow  the 
order  of  tradition  which  they  handed 
down  to  those  into  whose  hands  they  en- 
trusted   the   churches P"«     "The    true 
knowledge  is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Uhurch 
over  the  whole  world  {jh  dpxcuop  ttjs  cic- 
Kkfja-Ms  avarrffia  Korh  trarr^s  rov  ic<5cr/M)v).* 
This  Church,  "planted  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  world  by  the  Apostles  and  their  dLs- 
ciple8,inherits  [their]  faith."'    He  re^rds 
the  character  of  the  Church's  tradition, 
as  in  itself  the  witness  to  its  truth.    Each 
heretic  in  turn  "  wished  to  set  up  for  a 
teacher,  and  seceded  from  the  sect  in 


1  Ad  Snwrn,  8. 
«  AdFphes,S, 
'  JZom.,  ad  imt. 
4  lien.  liL  4, 1. 


*  Iren.  iU.  4, 1. 
«  Ibid.  iv.  88,  8. 
»  Ihid.  i.  10, 1. 
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which  he  fbund  himself  at  first.  ...  No 
man  could  tell  the  number  of  those  who, 
each  on  a  different  plan,  separated  from 
the  truth."*  "But  the  Church,  dwelling, 
80  to  speak,  in  one  house,  as  with  one  soul 
and  one  heart,  constantly  teaches,  preaches, 
delivers  this  [Apostolical  tradition]  as 
wiUi  one  mouth.  There  are  diverse  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  hut  still  the  force 
of  tradition  is  one  and  the  same."  In 
Germany,  in  QavI,  and  Snain,  in  the  East, 
and  in  Africa,  the  Churcn  holds  the  same 
iakth,^  Gkxl  Himself  has  bestowed  the 
ikith  upon  her,  and  with  it  the  **  Holy 
Spirit,  me  pledge  of  incorruption  and  con- 
firmation of  our  faith.  .  .  .  Where  the 
Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the 
Church  and  all  grace ;  and  the  Spirit  is 
truth."'  Hence  to  oe  outside  of  the 
Church  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  outdde 
of  the  truth.  The  quotations  given  abun- 
dantly prove  that  Irenseus  believed  the 
Church  to  be  one,  Catholic,  inflEdlible  in 
her  teaching,  and  the  source  of  sanctity. 
He  is  no  less  explicit  in  laying  down  her 
Apostolic  character.  Indeed,  he  makes 
this  last  the  foimdation  of  all  the  Church's 
prerogatives.  "  We  must  obey  those  who 
nave  the  succession  from  the  Apostles."  It 
is  from  those  "  who  have  this  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  soundness  of  doctrine, 
conversation  without  reproach,  speech 
pure  and  incorruptible,  that  we  must  learn 
the  truth."  "  They  are  Hie  men  who  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  for  us  without 
danger"  of  error.  And,  if  we  ask  how 
we  are  to  know  that  the  bishops  have 
retained  sound  doctrine  and  the  true  tra- 
dition, the  answer  is  that  **  with  the  suc- 
cession of  the  episcopate  they  have  re- 
ceived a  sure  ffift  of  truth  (charwna 
veritati$)  according  to  the  good  will  of 
the  Father."  *  We  cannot  put  the  belief  of 
St.  Iren»us  better  than  in  the  words  of  a 
learned  Protestant  fiir  removed  from  any 
sympathy  with  it.  "  Iren»us  '  makes  the 
preservation  of  sound  doctrine  and  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dependent 
upon  the  bishops  who  in  legitimate  suc- 
cession represent  the  Apostles,  and  .  .  . 
this  manifestly  because  he  wants  at  any 
price  to  have  a  security  for  the  unity  of 
the  visible  Church."  St.  Ireneaus  finds  the 
centre  of  this  unity  in  the  Roman  Church, 
"  with  which,  because  of  its  more  powerful 
principality,  every  Church  must  agree — 
that  is,  the  faithful  everywhere — ^in  which 

»  Iren.  i.  28, 1, 2.       »  Ibid,  ill.  24, 1. 
»  Jbid.  L  10,  2.  *  Ibid.  iv.  26,  2  and  6. 

>  Ziegler,  IrenduSf  p.  150. 
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the  tradition  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been 
preserved  by  those  on  every  side."  But 
the  interpretation  of  these  words  belongs 
to  the  article  on  the  Pope. 

Other  testimonies  may  be  added  from 
the  same  period.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
tells  us  that ''  the  true  Church  is  one,  the 
Church  which  is  really  ancient."  *  It  is 
one,  he  says,  because  God  ia  one,  though 
men  try  to  split  it  up  into  many  heresies. 
He  speaks  of  neresies  ''which  aliandon  tiie 
Church  which  is  from  the  beginning,"  and 
avers  that  "  he  who  falls  into  heresy,  goes 
through  a  desert  without  water."  *  Ter- 
tullian  holds  similar  language  in  con- 
troversy with  heretics.  Over  and  over 
again  he  appeals  to  the  Apostolic  founda- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church.  **  We  commu- 
nicate with  the  Apostolic  Church,  because 
there  b  no  difference  of  doctrine  between 
us ;  this  IB  an  evidence  of  truth  " — i.e.  a  proof 
that  what  we  teach  is  true.'  The  Apostles 
knew  all  truth,^  and  taught  it  to  the 
churches.'  He  proves  the  truth  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine  from  the  fact  that  the  Church 
is  preserved  from  error  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  office  it  is  so  to  preserve  her;  from 
the  very  fact  that  all  Catholics  hold  the 
same  doctrine,  arguing  that  if  the  churches 
had  fallen  into  error,  they  would  not  all 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error,  since  '*  that 
which  is  found  one  [and  the  samel  among 
many,  is  not  an  error,  but  a  tradition."^ 
Finally,  to  return  to  TertuUian's  teaching 
on  the  Apostolicity  of  the  Church,  with 
which  we  began,  he  urges  that  CaUioHcs 
can,  heretics  cannot,  claim  communion  with 
any  Church  of  Apostolic  origin.'' 

We  have  said  enou£^h  perhaps  on  this 
division  of  the  subject ;  but  fromTertullian 
we  may  fitly  pass  to  him  who  used  to  call 
TertulHan  his  master,  the  great  St. 
Cyprian.  He  defines  the  Church  as  ''  the 
laity  united  to  their  Inshop  {sacerdoti) 
and  pastor."  The  Church  is  one  and  un- 
divided, ''being  bound  in  one  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  bishops  in  mutual  commimion."' 
The  sajiog  wnich  is  regarded  as  express- 
ing the  very  essence  of  Popish  bk^try, 
and  which  has  ever  been  specially  ofiSnsive 
to  Protestants,  viz.  "  no  salvation  outside 
the  Church "  ("  extra  ecclesiam  nulla 
salus '')  is  found  word  for  word  in  Cy- 
prian.^     Heresy  is  a  stain  which  even 

»  Clem.  Al.,  Strem,  vii.  17. 

*  Ibid.  i.  19.  s  Ibid.  26. 
5  Prmicr.  21,  32.        «  Ibid.  28. 

4  Ibid.  22.  '  Adv.  Marc.  i.  21. 

*  Cvprian,  Ep.  Ixvi.  ;  the  nambering  of 
the  eputlra  here  fbllows  the  recent  critical 
edition  by  HarteL 
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blood  shed  for  the  truth  of  Christ  can- 
not wash  away.* 

{C)  The  Catholic  Rotnan  (^urch,  the 
Church  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
Fathers, — ^Therealdifl&culty  in  thecontro- 
versy  with  all  who  are  not  Catholics  is  to 
prove  that  the  four  notes  of  the  Church 
given  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed, 
*'one,  holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,"  are  the  true  marks  by  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  he  distinguished  from 
the  sects.  When  that  is  done,  the  ques- 
tion between  Catholics  and  their  opponents 
is  (dmost  at  an  end,  for  a  Protestant  body 
can  scarcely  pretend  with  seriousness  to 
be  the  "one,  holy.  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.**  In  fact,  no  single  Protestant 
body,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  professes  to 
be  the  one  Church.  But  neither  can  it  be 
maintained  that  Protestant  bodies  taken 
together,  or  Protestants  and  Catholics  to- 
gether, or  Anglicans,  Greeks  and  Roman 
Catholics  together,  form  the  one  Church. 
These  different  bodies  are  not  one  in  doc- 
trine; they  hold  no  visible  communion 
with  each  other;  much  less  are  they  ruled 
by  one  visible  government ;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  form  one  visible  body.  Just  as 
little  can  any  of  the  bodies  which  are 
severed  from  the  unity  of  the  faith,  claim 
the  title  of  Catholic.  No  Protestant  seCt 
asserts  its  right  to  umversal  dominion; 
such  sects  are  essentially  national  or  local 
in  their  character,  and  exhibit  a  certain 
amount  of  toleration  to  each  other.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  aggres- 
sive in  England :  the  English  Episcopalian 
Church  makes  no  attempt  to  exerdse  juris- 
diction over  the  French  or  Italian  nations. 
No  Protestant  body  dares  to  say,  "  I  am 
the  Catholic  Church;  out  of  my  pale  there 
is  no  salvation;  all  men  must  hear  me  and 
submit  to  me:  if  they  refuse,  it  is  at  thwr 
peril."  Even  the  Greek  schismatical 
Church  does  not  seriously  attempt  to 
convert  the  French  or  even  the  English 
to  its  special  form  of  Christianity.  Simi- 
larly it  might  be  shown  that  no  separated 
body  can  rightly  call  itself  holy  or  Apos- 
tolic; but  we  need  not  enter  at  length  on 
tJie  treatment  of  tbese  points,  because  we 
shall  have  to  point  out  presently  that 
the  Catholic  Roman  Church  is  in  exclusive 
possession  of  these  marks,  which  serve  with 
the  other  two  todistinguish  the  true  Church. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  single  Protestant 
body,  no  schismatical  body  of  any  kind, 
can  Dy  any  possibility  have  received  its 
mission  from  the  Apostles.  At  some  time 
or  other,  each  separated  itself  from  the 
»  De  Unitat.  Ecclenm,  14. 
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unity  of  the  Church  and  started  a  new  and 
independent  life,  so  that  its  present  doc- 
trine and  its  present  independent  state 
cannot  have  oome  down  to  it  in  unbroken 
sucoesswn  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ. 
Indeed,  no  Protestant  Church  professed  to 
have  received  its  doctrine  in  unbroken 
succession  from  the  Apostles.  The  Angli- 
can body,  for  example,  declares  expressly 
that  Christianity  was  grossly  corrupted ; 
that  this  corruption  affected  the  English 
church  among  others,  and  that  she  at  thd 
time  of  the  Reformation  reverted  to  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  doctrine.  The 
mark  of  sanctity  was  conspicuously  absent 
in  tbe  founders  of  the  Greek  schism  and  of 
the  Protestant  churches.  Nor  can  any 
body  which  is  not  Catholic  possess  the 
means  of  holiness.  Even  if  the  true 
sacraments  aregiven,  they  are  given  and 
taken  against  Christ's  will,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  given  outside  bf  tiie 
Church  which  He  founded  and  by  those 
who  hold  no  commission  to  administer 
them.  They  are  therefore  given  and  re- 
ceived sacrilegiously  and  cannot  profit  the 
recipient,  unless  he  is  excused  by  invin- 
cible ignorance. 

The  Catholic  Roman  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  with  good  right  to  be 
"  one,  holy.  Catholic  and  Apostle."  Shci 
is  one  because  all  her  members  are  united 
under  one  visible  head,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  who 
has  received  supreme  power  to  rule  and 
govern  the  Church  of  God.  He  does  so 
along  with  the  bishops  whom  the  Holr 
Ghost  has  appointed  also  "to  rule  the  Ohurcn 
of  Gh>d,"  an  office  which  they  exercise  in 
union  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  The  Church,  then,  if  we 
look  at  its  constitution,  is  one,  as  truly  as, 
indeed  far  more  truly  than,  any.  nation  can 
be  one.  Some  years  ago  a  great  deal  was 
said  about  the  unity  of  Germany,  which 
was  eagerly  desired  by  many.  Germans 
had  many  points  in  common:  they  all 
spoke  the  same  language;  the  same  blood 
flowed  in  their  veins;  they  were  proud  of 
the  same  literature;  they  were  bound  to- 
gether by  many  ennoblmg  recollections, 
and,  in  some  measure,  by  common  aspira- 
tions. But  the  German  States  were  not 
one,  because  they  were  not  under  one 
government.  Aiter  a  military  struggle, 
the  unity  of  the  empire  was,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent,  secured,  because  the 
great  majority  of  Germans  were  placed 
under  one  single  rule.  This  unity  Christ 
provided  for  his  Church  by  placing  it 
under  Peter  and   his  successors.     But, 
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wfaeroas  earthly  goYemments  cease  to 
be,  and  nations  maj  he  severed  and 
diyided,  Christ  took  care  that  the  go- 
T«mment  of  his  Church  should  never 
fidl — ^that  it  should  continue  to  the  end 
of  time,  one  and  indivisible.  He  made 
Peter  the  rock,  and  promised  that  the 
gatefl  of  hell  shall  never  PJ[fvail  against 
the  Church  built  upon  it.  That  this  imity 
of  government  is  possessed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Koman  Church  at  this  day,  is  an  ud- 
questioned  and  unquestionable  fact.  No 
lees  clear  is  the  Cnurch's  unil^  in  fidth. 
All  Roman  Catholics  believe  the  Church 
in  communion  with  the  Pope  to  be  in- 
fallible in  fiutii  and  morals.  The  freest 
diacosaion  is  permitted  on  matters  of 
omnioD—eTen  of  theological  opinion.  But 
au  the  fidthful,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  Catholics,  admit  that  they  are  bound 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  when 
the  Pope  solemnly  issues  a  definition  of 
£uih,vimen  the  pastors  united  teach  a  truth 
as  of  faith,  then  all  controversy  is  at  an  end. 
The  Protestant  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment is,  from  the  verv  necessi^  of  the  case, 
a  principle  of  division.  A  belief  in  the 
gift  of  infallibility  which  our  Saviour  has 
bestowed  on  his  Church  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  principle  of  unity.  This  unity 
of  govermnent  and  belief  is  perfected  oy 
unity  of  worship.  The  Catholic  Church 
all  over  the  world  offers  to  God  the  one 
worship  reallv  worthy  of  Him — viz.  the 
aacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Everywhere  she 
administers  the  same  sacraments  with  the 
same  essential  rites. 

The  Catholic  Roman  Church  is  also 
holy.  She  gives  the  true  sacraments,  and 
it  is  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  there 
only,  that  these  sacraments  are  means  of 
grace.  Because  of  her  infallibility  she 
teaches,  and  is  sure  to  teach,  a  holy  doc- 
trine, thereby  differing  from  the  Protestant 
Reformers,  who  taught  that  man  is  justi- 
fied by  mere  fwth  without  good  works ; 
that  man's  will  is  not  free ;  ui&t  Qod  has 
predestined  some  to  eternal  ruin  without 
any  fault  of  theirs.  It  may  be  safelj  said 
that  if  a  Protestant  is  virtuous,  it  is  not 
because,  but  in  spite  of,  the  heresy  taught 
by  those  who  founded  the  Protestant  reli- 

fion,  while  a  bad  Catholic  is  bad  because 
e  does  not  practise  the  faith  which  he 
holds.  Furtner,  the  holiness  of  the 
Church  is  seen  in  the  sanctity  of  Christ 
and  bis  Apostles  who  founded  her;  in  the 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  who  sealed  her 
£uth  vdth  their  blood ;  in  the  lives  of  the 
great  saints,  who  have  adorned  her  in  all 
ages*,  in  the  lofty  perfection  to  which  her 
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priests  and  religious  are  called.    The  Re- 
formers ought  to  have  been— considering 
the  exalted  mission  which  they  professed 
to  have  received  direct  from  heaven — ^men 
of  manifest  and  heroic  sanctitr^<    Let  the 
reader  study  the  character  of  Luther  as 
portrayed  by  learned  Protestants,  such  as 
Hallam  or  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  in  his 
Essays :  let  him  thenperuse  the  defence  of 
Luther  against  his  Protestant  assailantS| 
by  Archdeacon  Hare;  and  he  will  see  how 
far  Luther  fell  short  of  the  ordinary  moral 
standard,  let  alone  heroic  sanctity.    Is  it 
credible  that  God  used  such  a  man  as  the 
great  instrument  for  re-mtioducing  the 
gospel  into  Europe  P    Then  let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  lives  of  the  great  Catholic 
8aint8->St.  Ignatius,  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  many  others — 
whom  Qod  raised  up  at  the  very  time  when 
somany  were  desertingthe  Church  of  Christ 
and  stigmatising  her  as  apostate  and  cor- 
rupt.   Or,  again,  let  anyone  impartially 
consider  the  state  to  which  a  priest  is 
called,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman.     The  former  is  for- 
bidden the  enjoyment  of  dcmiestic  life^ 
that  he  ms^  nve  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  God  and  bis  brethren.    Day  by 
day  he  must  recite  the  Divine  Office ;  prac- 
tically he  is  obliged  to  offer  frequently  the 
holy  sacrifice,  so  that  he  has  the  most 
powerful  motive  for  keeping  Ms  conscience 
pure.    The  life  of  a  priest  is  utterly  unlike 
that  of  other  men.    A  Protestant  minister, 
on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  differs,  so  far 
as  his  state  goes,  from  the  laymen  around 
him,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  is  a  man 
of  exemplary  zeal  and  self-denial,  it  is  not 
his  Church  which  makes  him  so.    Lastly^ 
the  Catholic  Church  at  all  times  produces 
eminent  servants  of  God,  who,  according 
to   Christ's   promise,  perform  works  ot 
wonder,  like  his  own.    So  confident  is 
the  Catholic  Church  that  she  possesses  a 
succession  of  saints  whose  sanctity  is  evir 
denced  by  miracles,  that  she  actually  pos- 
sesses a  regular  tribunal  for  the  investi- 
gation of  their  heroic  virtues  and  the 
miracles  which  attested  it.    It  is  certain 
that  no  heretical  sect,  no  church  except 
the  Catholic  Roman  Church,  would  ven- 
ture, in  the  broad  light  of  civilisation,  to 
set  up  such  a  court. 

The  Church  is  continually  aggresdve, 
and  she  will  acknowledge  no  rival. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  she  sends  her  nais- 
sionaries  and  plants  churches.  She  claims 
universal  jurisdiction.  The  common  sense 
of  mankind  acknowledges  her  Catholic 
character.    Various  sects  claim  the  name 
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of  Oatholic,  but  they  never  succeed  in 
persuading  others  to  acknowledge  this 
claim,  and  they  scarcely  seem  to  oelieve 
in  it  themselves.  They  are  known  as 
the  Church  of  a  particular  country,  as 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  &c. ;  by  the  name  of  some  heret- 
ical founder,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  &c.; 
never  as  Catholics.  Even  separatists  who 
have  nudntained  the  priesthood  and  the 
Catholic  rites  are  not  known  to  the  world 
generally  as  Catholics  but  as  Jansenists, 
"  Old  Catholics,"  &c.  The  argument  of  St. 
Augustine  holds  as  good  now  as  in  his  own 
day.  He  says  he  was  kept  in  the  Church 
by  the  **  very  name  of  Catholic  which  not 
without  cause  among  so  many  heredes 
that  Church  alone  has  obtained ;  so  that, 
although  all  heretics  wish  to  be  called 
Catholic,  no  heretic,  if  a  stranger  asks  the 
way  to  the  Catholic  Church,  dares  to 
point  out  his  own  basilica  or  house.^ '  The 
Church  in  no  way  remits  her  claim  to  be 
Catholic  when  she  also  speaks  of  herself 
as  Boman.  It  is  the  distmctive  mark  of 
Catholics  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  see.  And  this  use  of  Roman  as 
equivalent  to  Catholic  is  not  of  recent 
date.  "  The  Catholics,**  Cardinal  Newman 
writes, ''  during  this  period  [viz.  that  of 
the  Arian  Goths]  were  denoted  by  the 
additional  title  of  Romans.  Of  this  there 
are  many  proofs  in  the  histories  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Victor  of  Vite,  and  the 
Spanish  councils."  .  .  .  After  giving  one 
accidental  reason  for  which  the  Catholics 
at  that  time  were  called  Romans,  Cardinal 
Newman  proceeds :  "  The  word  certainly 
contains  luso  an  allusion  to  the  faith  and 
communion  of  the  Roman  See.  In  this 
sense  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  his 
letter  to  Acacius  of  Beroea,  contrasts  it 
with  Nestorianism,  which  was  within  the 
empire  as  well  as  Catholicism ;  during  the 
controversy  raised  by  that  heresy,  he  ex- 
horts him  and  others  to  show  themselves 
'  approved  priests  of  the  Roman  religion.'" 
Later  on  dmilar  passages  are  adduced 
from  the  Emperor  Gratian  and  St. 
Jerome.^ 

The  Roman  Church  is  Apostolic,  be- 
cause her  doctrine  is  the  faith  once  revealed 
to  the  Apostles,  which  faith  she  guards 
and  explains,  without  adding  to  it  or  taking 
from  it ;  because  the  orders  of  her  clergy 
come  by  unbroken  succession  from  the 
Apostles ;  because  she  is  in  communion  with 
Rome,  the  Apostolic  see  by  pre-eminence, 

>  Augnst  Ep,  Fundam.  c  4,  quoted  by 
Billnmrt. 

*  Devetogmmt^  p.  280,  M9. 
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for  the  Roman  Irishop  is  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  Uhrist  entrusted  his 
flock,  to  whom  He  gave  the  keys  of  his 
house,  so  that  communion  with  Rome 
makes  the  Church's  mission— that  is,  her 
authority  to  teach—apostolic.  Other  sees 
of  Anostolic  foundation  have  fallen  away 
into  neresy ;  and  in  the  Catholic  Roman 
Church  the  See  of  Peter  remains  the  un- 
failing centre  of  unity.  Sects  may  pre- 
serve the  Apostolic  succession  of  bishops, 
and  so  may  have  true  orders;  but  no 
sect  can  have  Apostolic  nussion  and  so  be 
Apostolic,  because  all  mission  is  lost  the 
moooent  that  a  separatoon  from  ihe  Roman 
See  IS  enfected^ 

(D)  The  CmstituHan  of  the  Church, 
— We  may  now  dismiss  controversy,  and 
attempt  a  concise  account  of  the  mili- 
tant Church  and  the  belief  of  Catholics 
regarding  it.  It  may  be  defined  as  **  the 
society  of  the  faithful  who  are  baptised 
and  united  by  the  profession  of  the  same 
faith,  participation  m  the  same  sacraments 
and  the  same  worship,  to  each  ot^er,  and 
who  are  under  one  nead  in  heaven,  viz. 
Christ,  one  head  on  earth,  viz.  liie 
Pope,  his  Vicar."  Thus  the  Church 
consists  of  those  who  ''  are  baptised,"  be- 
cause baptism  makes  us  memoers  of  the 
Church ;  who  are  united  in  £uUi,  sacra- 
ments and  worship,  because  since  the 
Church  is  intended  to  put  men  in  pos- 
session of  heaven,  her  members  must  be 
united  in  the  means  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end — ^viz.  faith,  sacra- 
ments, and  worship;  her  members  are 
all  under  one  head,  otherwise  the  Church 
would  not  be  one  body;  lastly,  the  Church, 
being  a  visible  Ixxhr,  must  have  a  visible 
head  and  centre  01  unity. 

The  Church  then,  though  it  consists  of 
good  and  bad  members,  does  not  include 
heretics,  schismatics,  or  (at  least  in  the 
strict  and  full  sense  of  membership)  per- 
sons severed  from  her  unitv  by  the  gi^ter 
excommunication.^  ThisChurch  is  divided 
into  the  ecdena  docens  (i.e.  the  body  of  the 
pastors  who  teach  the  faith)  and  the 
ecdesia  credens  (».«.  the  faithful  who  are 
taught  the  faith  and  who  accept  it).  The 
teaching  or  ruling  body  of  the  Church  is 
composed,  (1)  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the 
vicar  of  Christ  and  successor  of  Peter; 
who  b  the  centre  of  unity,  so  that  none 

1  Certain  questions  agitated  in  the  theo- 
logical schools  arc  pansed  over  here :  e.g.  whether 
''Dure  schismatics  "  (t.«.  persons  holding  the 
rail  faith  of  the  Gharch,  but  separated  by 
schism)  may  stiU  be  called  members  of  the 
Chorch. 
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who  are  not  in  communion  with  liim  are 
Catholics  at  all;  and  who  possesses  imme- 
diate and  ordinary  jurisdiction  Over  all  the 
ftdthful — t.e.  not  only  over  all  the  laity, 
bat  over  all  other  pastors,  whatever  their 
dignity  may  be.*  (2)  Of  the  bishops, 
who  rule  separate  portions  of  Chrisfs 
flock  which  have  been  committed  to  their 
charge,  with  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  in 
virtue  of  divine  appointment,  but  still  in 
union  with  and  m  subordination  to  the 
Pope.  (3)  Of  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
are  subordmate  to  the  bishops  ana  repre- 
sent them,  but  who  are  not  necessary  to 
the  Church  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  the  bishops  are,  since  bishops, 
ffoveming  their  flocks  with  ordinary  juris- 
diction belong  to  the  divine  and  malter- 
able  constitution  of  the  Church ;  not  so 
vicars-general,  parish-priests,  &c.  The 
Pope,  indeed,  may  remove  bishops,  may 
alter  the  boundaries  of  dioceses,  suppress 
them  or  unite  them ;  a  coimtry  may  lose 
its  hierarchy  and  become  subject  to  Vicars 
Apostolic,  who  are  mere  delegates  of  the 
Pope.  But  there  always  has  been  and 
there  always  will  be  an  episcopate,  pre- 
siding over  dioceses  and  ruling  them,  in 
subjection,  of  course,  to  the  Pope,  but  still 
witii  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

The  ecdena  credem,  or  body  of  the 
futhful,  is  infallible  in  its  belief  concern- 
ing faith  in  morals:  f.e.  in  theological  lan- 
guage, the  Church  has  a  passive  infaUi- 
oility ;  bu^  as  the  &ithful  are  bound  to 
learn  the  faith  from  their  pastors,  it  follows 
that  the  Church  has  an  active  as  well  as  a 
X>assive  infallibility :  i,e,  the  faithful  can- 
not err  in  what  they  believe,  because  the 
sanae  Holy  Spirit  which  enables  them  to 
believe  what  their  pastors  teach  provides 
that  these  pastors  shall  teach  the  truth 
with  unerring  voice.  The  pastors  of  the 
Church  may  exercise  this  divine  ^fb  in 
several  ways.  The  Pope,  in  his  supreme 
office  of  universal  teacher,  may  deflne  a 
doctrine  on  &ith  and  morals,  to  be  held 
by  the  whole  Church ;  in  which  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  he  is  infallible.  Again,  the  Pope 
may  convoke  a  particular  synod  and  in 
union  with  it  define  a  doctrine  of  faith,which 
he  afterwards  promulgates  to  the  whole 
Church.  Once  mere,  the  Pope  may  convoke 
a  general  council,  and  confirm  its  decisions 
on  matters  of  faith.  Lastly,  the  Church  dis- 
persed may  exercise  her  infallibility :  t.6. 
the  Pope  and  the  bishops  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  ordinal^  performance  of 
their  duty,  and  without  formally  concert- 
*  Concil.  Vatican^  •«  Past.  aBtem."  cap.  8. 
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ing  together,  may  teach  certain  truths  to 
the  body  of  the  Church  as  of  divine  faith. 
In  all  these  cases,  Catholics  without  ex- 
ception maintain,  and  are  bound  to  main- 
tam,  that  the  teaching  given  is  infallible. 
It  only  remuns  to  determine  the 
subject-matter  to  which  this  infallibility 
extends.  Clearly,  neither  Pope  nor 
Church  can  put  forth  new  dogmas  for 
acceptance.  The  faith  has  been  "  once  der 
livered  to  the  saints.*'  The  Vatican  Coun- 
cil lays  down  this  point  with  great  luci- 
dity. "The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  pro* 
mised  to  the  successors  of  Peter  in  order 
that,  through  his  revelation,  they  might 
manifest  new  doctrine,  but  in  order  that 
tlurough  his  assistance  [the  successors  of 
Peter]  might  religiously  guard,  and  faith- 
fully expound,  the  revelation  handed 
down  by  the  Apostles,  or  the  deposit  of 
the  faith."  The  Church,  then,  has  no  in- 
spiration :  she  cannot  receive  fresh  revela- 
tions, to  be  imposed  on  the  belief  of  the 
futhful.  Her  office  is  confined  to  ex- 
pounding the  original  revelation,  to  the 
condemnation  of  new  error  and  the  draw 
ing  out  of  ancient  truth,  which  may  not^ 
as  yet,  have  been  perfectly  understood  by 
the  faithful.  Hence  when  the  Church 
defines  an  article  of  faith — such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Vir^ — ^thereis  a  double  obligation 
of  belief.  First,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that  the  doctrine  is  true  and  to  be  accepted 
without  doubt;  next,  that  this  doctrine 
was  revealed  to  the  Apostles  and  pre- 
served in  thedepodtof  faith,  as  contamed 
in  Scripture  and  tradition.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  this  belief  in  the 
permanent  and  inalterable  character  of 
revealed  truth  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  theory  of  development  as  maintained 
by  Cardinal  Newman  and  other  eminent 
Catholic  divines.  It  is  one  thing  to  hold 
that  the  deposit  of  faith  was  given  in  its 
fullness  to  the  Apostles ;  auite  another  to 
assert  that  every  article  oi  this  faith  has 
been  apprehended  fully  and  clearly  by  the 
futhfui  generally  in  all  parts  of  the 
Church.  On  certain  peat  and  central 
truths — e.g.  the  Divimty  of  Christ;  his 
presence  in  the  Eucharist;  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  through  baptism  and  penance ;  the 
unity  and  imallibility  of  the  Church — the 
faith  of  Catholics  has  been  clear  from 
the  first.  On  other  questions  a  certain 
obscurity  prevailed,  and  the  CathoUc 
dogmas  were  developed  by  the  slow  action 
of  lime  and  controversy.  Consequences 
had  to  be  drawn  from  principles,  and  only 
by  degrees  did  it  appear  how  much  these 
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principles  inyolyed.  Indiyidual  Fathers 
might  fall  into  exaggeration  or  commit 
themselves  to  incomplete  and  one-sided 
statements.  They  might  fix  their  atten- 
tion on  the  truths  which  it  was  their 
business  at  the  moment  to  defend  against 
the  heresy  of  the  day,  and  &11  into  in- 
accurate language,  which  could  be  used — 
unjustly,  indeed,  but  not  without  a  show 
of  plausibility — ^by  heretics  who  fell  into 
error  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the 
errors  which  these  Fathers  opposed.  It 
may  be  freely  admitted,  then,  that  the  de- 
finitions of  councils  havegone  beyond  the 
teaddng  of  indiyidual  lathers,  out  then 
this  is  precisely  because  these  Fathers  had 
fallen  snort  to  some  extent  of  the  original 
teaching  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  course 
of  years  heresy  was  met  by  new  and  ade- 
quate expression  of  truth,  delivered  from 
tne  first ;  but,  after  all,  the  stream  of  doc- 
trine rose  no  higher  than  its  source. 

Thus  the  Church's  infallibility  in  de- 
fining articles  of  faith  is  limited  to  the 
definition  of  truths  already  contained  in 
Scripture  and  Tradition.    JSut  within  this 

SToyince  her  word,  and  her  word  alone,  is 
ecisive.  To  her,  and  not  to  private  in- 
dividuals, it  belongs  authoritatively  to 
interpret  Scriptures.  She  has  determined 
ihe  books  of  which  Scripture  is  made  up ; 
it  is  hers  to  judge  of  their  meaning.  So, 
too,  she  is  the  guardian  of  tradition  and 
no  one  can  appeal  either  to  Scripture  or 
to  history  against  her  definition  without 
making  diipwreck  of  the  &ith  and  for- 
feiting the  name  of  Catholic  by  the  very 
act.  Individuals  may  of  course  devote 
tiiemselves  to  the  study  of  Scriptural  exe- 
gesis, and  of  history,  and  the  Church  in  all 
ages  has  encouraged  these  studies  and 
commended  those  who  have  pursued  them. 
Moreover,  few  studies,  if  pursued  in  a  really 
scientific  and  impartial  spirit,  tend  more 
to  strengthen  belief  in  the  Church's  claim. 
But  to  say  that  a  private  person  may  on 
the  strength  of  his  investigations  set  at 
defiance  the  Church's  definition  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  denial  of  the  Churches 
in&Uibility. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  Church's 
infallibility  in  articles  of  faith  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  truths  contained  in  the 
original  revelation.  But  almost  all  theo- 
logians are  agreed  that  the  Church  is 
endowed  wit^  a  further  infallibility,  on 
matters  which  are  so  closely  connected 
with  revealed  truth  that,  unless  the  Church 
were  infallible  in  pronouncing  upon  them, 
her  infallibility,  in  defining  the  faith  itself, 
would  come  to  nothing,  or  at  least  fail  to 
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effect  the  ends  for  which  it  was  bestowed 
upon  her.  Thus  the  Church  is  infallible  in 
deciding  that  a  book  contains  heretical  doc- 
trine: in  affirming,  for  example,  that 
false  and  heretical  propositions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Jansenius  on 
grace.  Otherwise  the  Church's  con- 
demnation of  false  doctrine  would  be 
almost  useless,  since  the  faithful  would  be 
free  to  maintain  that  the  Church  had  mis- 
understood the  meaning  of  the  supposed 
heretic,  and  thus  they  might  continue  to 
feed  on  poisonous  pastures.  So  again,  the 
Church  18  infallible  in  the  canonisation  of 
saints:  t'.e.  in  deciding  that  a  particular 
individual  practised  virtue  in  an  heroic 
degree  and  now  reigns  with  Christ  in 
heaven ;  else  she  would  be  proposing  false 
models  to  her  children,  ana  encouraging  a 
veneration  completely  misplaced:  to  do 
which  would  amount  to  nothing  less 
than  forfeiting,  or  at  least  obscuring, 
her  note  of  sanctity.  Similar  cases  in 
which  the  Church's  infallibility  extends 
beyond  the  deposit  of  faith  might  be 
mentioned.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Church  is  not  infallible  in  such 
facts  as  are  merely  ^rsonal  and  historical. 
She  may  err  in  her  judgment  on  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  individuals  who  come  be- 
fore her  tribunal;  documents  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  genuine  in  her  councils  which 
are  really  spurious ;  historical  errors  may 
exist  in  the  offices  of  the  Breviary,  ap- 

f roved  as  it  is  by  the  judgment  of  the 
'ope  and  the  Church.  Error  on  such 
matters  is  possible,  because  they  form  no 
part  of  the  faith,  nor  does  error  in  regard 
to  them  detract  from  the  perfection  with 
which  the  Church  guards  that  faith. 

(For  the  Church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, see  the  admirable  account  in  Bollin- 
ger's "First  Age  of  the  Church."  Mohler  a 
Symbolism  ('^Symbolik")  contains  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the  subject  of 
the  Church.  Cardinal  Newman's  "Deve- 
lopment of  Christian  Doctrine  "  abounds 
with  valuable  matter  on  tins  subject.) 

OBVmCBi  P&ACB  or  CJB&Z8- 
TZAW  ABBWMM^Y.  Churches  may, 
in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity itself,  for  places  of  Christian  meet- 
ing are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament — e,ff,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  22,  xiv.  84. 
At  firet  no  doubt  private  houses  were  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  thus  St  Paul, 
Coloss.  iv.  15,  writes,  "Salute  the  brethren 
whoareatLaodicea,  and  Nymphas,and  the 
Church  that  is  in  his  house.''  Ilie  same 
expression  is  used  of  Prisca  and  Aquila,  ' 
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both  at  Eome;  in  Rom.  xvi,  6;  and  at 
]^liesu8;  ICor.  zri  19;  and  alsd  of 
Philemon,  either  at  Colossse  or  Laodicea 
(Philemon,  2).  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued after  the  Apostolic  age,  though  it  is 
impoflsible  to  determine  exactly  when  the 
gatherings  in  the  houses  of  private  Chris- 
tians gave  waj  to  assemblies  neld  in  build- 
ings erected  for  the  purpose.  Justin  gives 
a  famous  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  among  Christians  of  his 
time,  but  he  does  not  make  any  mention  of 
diurchee  in  the  later  sense.  Some  li^ht  is 
thrown  on  the  earl v  Christian  assembhes  by 
the  words  quoted  by  De  Rossi,  "  collegium 
quod  est  in  dome  Sernea  Paunnn  "  ^  {"  the 
dub  which  is  in  uie  house  of  Sergia 
Paulina'O;  for  the  Christians  were  first 
reconiised  by  the  Roman  government  as 
*'  Collegia  "  or  burial  dubs,  and  protected 
by  this  lecral  toleration  they  no  doubt 
held  their  first  assemblies  for  public  wor- 
ship. However,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  we  find  clear  proof  that 
churches  properly  so  called  b^;an  to  be 
erected.  Thus  .<^us  Lampridius  in  his 
life  of  Alexander  Severus  (222-235)  re- 
lates that  this  Emperor  confirmed  the 
Christians  in  possession  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. St.  Gregory  the  wonder-worker 
is  said  by  his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  to  have 
built  several  churches ;  and  when  the  per- 
secution of  Diocletian  broke  out,  the  sight 
oi  Christian  churches  was  familiar  to  all, 
The  edict  of  that  Emperor,  usuallpr 
assigned  to  the  year  802,  ordered  then* 
destruction .  As  soon  as  this  last  persecu- 
tion was  over,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church 
secured  bv  Constantine,  Christians  began 
to  erect  churches  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
and  thus  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
manifesting  tiiat  outward  respect  to  God 
and  his  house  which  is  characteristic  of 
Catholics.  Eusebius  has  left  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  church  built  at  T3rre 
between  313  and  322.  He  tells  us  of  its 
great  wall  of  enclosure,  which  has  left  its 
traces  to  this  day ;  of  its  portico  opening 
into  the  atrium,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  was  a  fountain  for  the  purification 
of  the  worshipners  as  they  entered  j  of  the 
great  doors,  tne  nave,  the  aisles  with 
galleries  above  them;  of  the  "thronea^ 
for  the  clergy,  and  of  "the  most  holy 
altar"  surrounded  with  railings  of  ex- 
quisite work.'  In  short,  the  Church  ex- 
mbited  the  pomp  of  Catholic  wordiip  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

1  Soma  SoUerraneOj  L  p.  209,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Comment,  on  ColoBsians. 
*  Enseb.  H,E,tl4,  §87,  teq. 
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The  changes  of  style  in  church-building 
at  difierent  epochs  do  not  concern  us 
here ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the 
arrangements  of  the  earliest  Christian 
churches. 

According  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,'  the  Church  was 
to  have  the  sanctuary  at  the  east  end,  the 
reason  being  that  by  this  means  the  Chris- 
tians in  church  were  enabled  to  pray  as 
they  were  used  to  pray  in  private,  i.e, 
£Bbcmg  the  east."  However,  this  rule  was 
by  no  means  universally  observed.  The 
cnurch  at  Tyre,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  had  the  entrance  at  the  east  and 
tne  sanctuary  of  course  at  the  west ;  and 
ancient  churches  in  Rome  (e.g,  St.  John 
Lateran)  are  preserved  in  this  manner. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  was  impossible,  according  to  the  position 
which  the  bishop  occupied,  that  Doth  he 
and  his  fiock  should  pray  facing  in  the 
same  direction.  K  the  rule  in  the  Apo- 
stolic Constitutions  was  followed,  the 
people  faced  east,  the  bishop  west ;  If  the 
church  was  placed  like  that  built  at  Tyre, 
or  like  those  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Constantine  at  Rome,  then  the  people  had 
to  face  westwards,  but  the  celebrant 
looked  towards  the  east.  The  form  of 
the  church  described  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  was  an  oblong,  termmating 
at  the  inner  end  in  a  semicircular  projeo* 
tion,  called  concha  or  apse.  In  this  apse 
the  altar  was  placed ;  behind  the  altar  the 
bishop's  throne  was  placed;  the  priests 
occupied  seats  which  lormed  a  semicircle, 
the  bishop's  seat  being  in  the  midst,  and 
the  bishop  and  the  priests  being  so  placed 
asto  look  towards  the  people.  Origen  calls 
this  place  in  which  ^e  seats  of  the  bishops 
and  priests  were  set  round  the  BliBi,pr€soi/» 
termm.  It  corresponds  to  what  we  now 
call  the  sanctuary,  a  name  which  was  not 
introduced  till  the  middle  ages.  Of  the 
deacons,  some  stood  in  the  presbyterium, 
others  were  stationed  in  the  body  of  the 
church  to  keep  order  among  the  people. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  in  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  we  can  Qtill  discover  this 
ancient  arrangement  of  the  presbvterium. 
At  each  side  of  the  apse — t.e.  at  the  north 
and  south  comers,  if  the  apse  looked  east — 
there  were  naGro<b6pui  or  cells  for  the  re- 
servation of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
for  keeping  the  sacred  vessels. 

The  laity  were  placed  in  the  nave,  a 
name  which  has  arisen  from  the  compari- 
son of  the  Church  to  a  ship,  which  we 


^  Apo9t,  Conwtii.  ii  67. 
'  Clem.  AL  Strom,  vii.  7. 
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meet  with  even  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions. ''  In  the  middle  stood  the  reader 
on  a  raised  place."  Since  the  bishop  also 
is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  middle,  although 
his  throne  really  stood  at  the  east  end,  we 
are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  reader's 
pulpit  was  between  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  nave — in  other  words,  at  the 
east  of  the  nave,  and  so,  close  to  the  pres- 
bjterium.  St.  Cyprian^  describes  the 
conspicuous  position  of  the  reader,  as  he 
stood  on  the  pulpit  (pu^um)  in  the  sight 
of  the  congregation. 

Nearest  to  the  presb^rium,  places 
were  reserved  for  the  virgms,  widows  and 
aged  women.^  The  next  part  of  the  nave 
was  parted  off  into  two  spaces,  each  with 
separate  doors :  one  of  these  portions  was 
for  men,  the  doors  being  guarded  by 
astiarii ;  the  other  for  women,  the  doors 
being  placed  in  chaige  of  deaconesses. 
We  learn  from  the  mrect  testimony  of 
Qrigen  that  the  last  place,  i,e,  the  most 
remote  from  the  altar — ^was  given  to  the 
catechumens.  No  doubt,  however,  the 
catechumens  were  placed  nearer  to  the 
altar  than  the  penitents,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  position  occupied 
by  the  different  dasses  of  penitents.  Ter- 
tullian'  speaks  of  criminals,  who  were 
driven  not  only  from  the  tiu-eshold.  but 
from  any  place  under  the  roof  of  the 
church;  and  Cyprian  says  of  penitents, 
*  Let  them  come  to  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  but  by  no  means  pass  over  it."^ 
We  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  more 
advanced  class  of  penitents  (the  "  hearers^ 
were  placed  in  the  porch  (vdpOrjO,  while 
persons  under  excommunication  were  put 
outside  of  the  church  altogether.  The 
buildings  attached  from  ancient  times  to 
the  church,  such  as  the  sacristy,  baptist- 
ery, &c.,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

As  has  been  already  saia,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  church  fr^Dm  the  theolo^cal 
or  ecclesiastical,  not  from  the  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  bo  that  we  say  nothing 
of  the  difierent  styles  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  East  and  West.  According^ 
ly,  having  described  the  arrangements  of 
a  Christian  church  in  primitive  ages,  we 
may  now  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  modem 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  church- 
budding.  We  shall  follow  as  our  guide  a 
recent  writer  on  this  subject,  Msgr.  de 

>  Cyprian,  Ep.  xzxviii.,  ed.  Hartel. 

*  UptvfivTiittt  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions. There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

>  Tertull.  De  PudidU  c.  4. 

«  Cyprian  (ed.  Hartel),  Ep.  xxx.,  §  6. 
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Montault,  in  his  ^  Traits  pratique  de  la 
Construction  des  Eglises." 

A  church  is  a  building  intended  for 
the  general  use  of  the  £Edtnful,  and  is  for 
this  reason  distinct  from  a  chapel,  which 
is  intended  for  the  convenience  of  some 
familv,  college,  &c. ;  or  from  an  oratory, 
whicn  is  essentially  domestic  or  private. 
The  principal  churches  are  called  basili- 
cas, and  these  again  are  subdivided  into 
greater  and  patriarchal,  and  into  minor 
pasilicas.  The  chief  church  of  a  diocese 
is  called  a  cathedral,  and  a  cathedral 
may  be  patriarchal,  primatial,  metro- 
pohtan,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
prelate  who  holds  it.  An  abbatial  church 
IS  the  seat  of  an  abbot ;  if  served  by  a 
chapter,  a  church  is  called  coUe^te. 
The  title  parish-church  explains  itself. 
The  greater  Basilicas  are  called  ''most 
holy,  while  "most  illustrious"  and 
"  illustrious  "^  (perinsiane  and  imione)  are 
names  of  honour  grven  respectively  to 
lesser  basilicas  and  collegiate  chiuches, 
by  favour  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  place  on  which  a  church  is  to  be 
built  is  to  be  dedgnated  by  the  bi^op. 
as  is  expressly  ordered  both  by  the  Ponti- 
fical ana  canon  law.  There  must  be  an 
open  space  all  roimd  the  church,  but  this 
prescription  of  the  Pontifical  does  not 
forbid  the  placing  of  houses  for  the 
bishop  or  clergy  at  the  side.  There 
should  be  no  window  or  door  opening 
into  a  private  house,  unless  permission  to 
that  enect  has  been  obtained  from  Rome. 
There  is  no  rule  which  requires  the  sanc- 
tuary t^  be  placed  at  the  east  end,  though 
Ferraris  considers  this  arrangement  more 
suitable.  In  the  middle  ages,  pains  were 
taken  to  place  the  sanctuary  so  that  it 
looked  towards  the  point  at  which  the 
sun  rose  when  the  foundations  were  traced. 
During  the  last  three  centuries  this  orien- 
tation, as  it  is  called,  has  been  much 
neglected.  Nor,  again,  need  the  church 
be  of  any  particular  style,  since  the  Church 
has  sanctioned  by  use  aU  kinds  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  Moreover,  churches 
are  built  in  all  forms  and  crapes :  that  of 
a  Latin  cross,  of  a  Greek  cross  (which  is  a 
cross  with  four  equal  branches),  of  a  rect- 
angle, circle,  &c.  The  plans  when  com- 
pleted must  be  submitted  to  the  bishop 
and  approved  by  him. 

The  laity  are  placed  in  the  nave  of 
the  church.  The  separation  of  the  sexes, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  dates  from 
the  infincy  of  the  Church,  continued 
during  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the 
custom  to  place  the  women  on  the  north, 
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the  men  on  the  south  ade  of  the  nave. 
This  separation  of  men  from  women  in 
church  18  now  very  generally  neglected, 
but  it  is  required  by  the  Roman  Ritual 
and  the  ''Ceremonial  of  Bishops,"  when 
it  can  he  managed  without  inconvenience. 

Catholics  are  of  course  hound  to  show 
respect  to  the  church  as  the  house  of 
God.  Men  must  uncover  their  heads, 
women,  according  to  St.  Paul's  rule,  must 
have  their  heads  covered.  Ecclesiastical 
authority  from  time  to  time  has  in- 
tervened to  suppress  abuses  contrary  to 
this  respect,  and  has  severely  interdicted 
unnecessary  talking,  the  side  of  pious 
objects,  h^fging,  &c.,  in  the  church.  It 
18,  however,  to  he  observed  that  ecclesias- 
tical authority  permits  certain  reunions 
which  are  not  or  a  strictly  religious  cha- 
racter to  take  place  in  church.  Thus  in 
1669  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
"  declared  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rite,  nay,  that  it  was  praise- 
worthy," for  the  me<fical  coU^  of 
Salerno  to  '^  confer  the  Doctor's  degree  in 
the  church." 

With  regard  to  the  repair  of  churches^ 
the  expense  must  be  met,  according  to 
Benedict  XTV.  and  other  canonists,  (1) 
from  the  revenues  of  the  church,  if  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose ;  (2)  by  those  who 
are  obliged,  whether  by  custom  or  parti- 
cular statute,  to  do  80 ;  ^3)  by  the  parish 
priest  if  his  professional  income  allows  of 
it,  the  assistant  clergy  being  also  bound 
to  contribute  on  the  same  condition ;  (4) 
by  the  patron ;  (5)  failing  all  these,  a  tax 
must  be  imposed  on  the  parishioners. 
For  the  rebuilding  of  churches,  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  sometimes  permits  the 
people  of  the  place  to  work  on  holidays  of 
obligation  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  ordinary,  provided  that  the  work  on 
these  days  is  done  gratuitously.  In  order 
to  change  the  site  of  a  church,  very  grave 
reasons  are  required,  and  often,  particularly 
if  a  cathedral  church  is  in  question,  leave 
must  be  obtained  from  Rome. 

The  particular  parts  of  the  church, 
choir,  porch,  &c.,and  the  furniture,  altars, 
images,  &c,  are  treated  of  in  separate 
articles.  Of  the  early  history  of  churches, 
a  good  account  will  he  found  in  the  recent 
work  of  Probst,  *'  Kirchliche  Disciplin  in 
den  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderten." 

CBUSCB  »AO»aKTT  {bona  eccle- 
natticd).  The  right  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  equally  with  any  other  corpora- 
tion or  moral  person,  to  acquire  and  pos- 
sess property,  eeeros  obvious  to  common 
sense ;  but  since  this  right  is  often  con- 
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tested  in  theory  and  withheld  in  practice 
in  our  own  day,  it  may  be  desirable  to  go 
into  the  matter  in  some  detail:  to  examine 
the  principle  in  human  nature  on  which 
the  temporal  endowments  of  the  Church 
are  founded;  to  distinguish  the  various 
kinds  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  sucn  property  is  re- 
quired ;  then,  after  sketching  the  history 
of  Church  endowments  in  Europe,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  efforts  which  medi- 
aeval and  modern  legislation  has  made 
to  arrest  their  increase  and  oust  their 
possessors. 

How  the  Church  came  to  possess  pro- 
perty any  person  who  is  a  Catholic  in 
more  than  name  can  discover  by  merely 
analysing  the  feelingswhich  spontaneouslv 
arise  in  his  own  mind  when  ne  is  invited, 
or  has  the  opportunity,  to  make  an  offer- 
ing for  some  religious  object.  In  making 
it  he  feels  that  it  is  not  he  who  lays  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  that  lays  him, 
under  an  obligation ;  enabling  him  by 
such  acts  to  unite  himself  to  her  glorious 
cause,  assist  her  in  fulfilling  her  divine 
mission,  help  to  have  the  divine  praises 
celebrated  with  greater  frequency  and 
splendour,  minister  to  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing, and  participate  in  the  merits  of  her 
missioners  labouring  amount  the  heathen. 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." Such  being  the  natural  sentiments 
of  everyone  who  knows  what  being  a 
Catholic  means,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  temporal  possessions  will  ever  be 
wanting  to  the  Church,  although  the 
spoliations  which  she  has  had  to  endure, 
and  is  still  enduring,  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  cannot  but  cause  great  local  em- 
barrassment and  temporary  arrest  of  her 
activity.  Wherever  there  are  Catholics 
deserving  the  name,  there  the  Church  will 
have  property,  whatever  infidel  legislation 
may  contrive.  The  real  danger  is,  lest 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  modem 
State  to  shut  out  religion  from  education 
should  succeed  in  training  up  a  generation 
of  men  and  women  to  whom  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Catholicism  would  be  unknown, 
and  who  would  conseauently  starve  the 
Church  by  their  own  iUiberality,  and  ob- 
serve her  persecution  by  their  rulers  with 
complacency.  On  this  subject  some  re- 
marks will  be  found  under  Education 
and  Schools. 

Property  is  of  two  kinds,  movenble 
and  immoveable.  The  fio-called  Liberals 
of  our  day  cannot  deny  that  the  Church 
must  possess  some  amount  of  the  former 
at  least,  if  her  functions  are  to  be  per- 
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formed  at  all.  Christ's  kingdom,  though 
not  "  of  this  world,"  is  in  this  world  ;  its 
ministers  and  subjects  are  human  beings, 
its  medium  is  social  life,  its  local  habita- 
tion is  the  world  of  sense  \  it  therefore, 
while  its  end  is  heavenly,  needs  external 
and  material  resources.  Monej,  if  not 
exceeding  the  limits  of  '' evangelical 
poverty,"  and  church  reauisites  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  admitted  even  oy  her  enemies 
that  the  Church  must  possess.  But  they 
draw  a  line  between  moveable  and  im- 
moveable property — ^between  money  and 
land ;  pretendmg  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  State  to  debar  her  from  the 
enjoyment  of  real  property,  lest,  we  sup- 
pose, she  should  become  too  powei^,  or 
lest  wealth  should  corrupt  her  ministers 
and  divert  them  from  their  true  vocation.^ 
This  last  plea,  of  course,  is  hypocriticsd. 
On  the  other  side,  we  shall  quote  an  ad- 
mirable passage  from  Card.  Soglia,  in  which 
he  has  shown  for  what  purposes  the  Church 
requires  property,  and  by  what  an  indis- 
putable nght  she  acquires  and  enjoys  it. 
"  It  is  asked,"  he  says,  ''  whence  does 
the  Church  derive  the  right  of  acquiring 
and  possessing  real  or  landed  property 
Qxma  itabilia  et  Jruffifera)  P  Is  it  from 
the  civil  law,  or  from  some  other  system  of 
law,  human  or  divine  P  Unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  a  terse  and  solid  answer 
to  this  question  can  be  drawn  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
Church.  We  know  for  oertaio,  from 
■acred  literature  and  tradition,  that  there 
is  in  the  Church  a  supreme  power  of  ad- 
ndnxBterin^  religion  and  society,  peculiar 
to  it,  instituted  b^  Christ,  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  civil  power.  It  is  idso 
a  certain  and  established  truth  that  she 
possesses  an  inherent  right  to  provide 
nerself  with  all  those  apt  and  suitable 
means  which  may  be  necessaiy  for  the 
preservation  of  religion  itself  and  of 
Christian  society.  But,  in  order  to  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
in  the  Christian  society,  churches  and 
altars  must  be  built ;  sacred  vessels,  orna- 
ments, and  other  things  subsidiary  to  the 
Divine  worship  must  be  provided;  the 

^  The  innumerable  tinjust  spoliations  of 
which  the  Church  has  been  made,  and  is  still 
being  made,  the  victim  in  Italy,  and  especially 
at  Rome  for  which  the  robbery  of  the  estates 
of  the  College  of  Propaganda  is  a  recent  and 
flagrant  instance),  are  justified  on  some  such 
iimsy  reasoning  as  that  described  in  the  text ; 
the  real  reason  of  course  being  that  Italian 
Liberals  hate  religion,'  and  hatr^  as  Aristotle 
•ays,  desires  for  its  otijeots  annihilation— 
«  nil  tlr«u,  I 
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bishops,  priests,  and  ministers  who* serve 
the  Church  and  apply  all  their  energies 
to  the  promotion  or  the  eternal  salvation 
of  men,  must  be  supported ;  derks  must 
be  trained  in  letters  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline ;  the  poor,  the  sick,  widows  and 
orphans  must  be  taken  care  of;  hospitality 
must  be  practised  towards  the  £Euthful; 
captives  must  be  redeemed,  and  many 
similar  works  earned  on :  all  which  things 
cannot  be  done  without  buildings,  re- 
venues, abundant  resources,  and  large  ex- 
penses. It  follows  that  the  Church  pos- 
sesses by  her  very  constitution,  and  by 
the  will  of  her  divine  Founder,  the  ri^ht 
of  procuring,  acquiring,  and  possessing 
property,  whether  personal  or  real,  in 
order  that  she  may  have  at  hand  what  is 
necessary  in  order  to  defray  the  expendi- 
ture above  mentioned;  just  as  dyH  society 
has  the  right  of  demanding  taxes  and 
levying  imposts,  or  even  of  possessing 
landed  property,  if  public  necessity  and 
utility  require  it."*  The  Cardinal  goes 
on  to  maintain  that  the  Church  has  at  all 
times  exercised  this  right,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  prohibition  of  the  civil  power ; 
and  as  a  case  in  point,  he  cites  her  acqui- 
sition of  property  during  the  third  cen- 
tury, when,  as  a  "collegium  illicitum," 
she  could  not,  according  to  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  legally  hold  it.  That  the 
Church  acted  wrongly  in  making  these 
acquisitions  it  would  oe  absurd  and  im- 
nious  to  maintain ;  but  the  rightfulness  of 
her  action  can  be  vindicated  on  no  other 
principle  than  one  which  asserts  her  right 
to  hold  property  to  be  jure  divine,  and 
independent  of  the  consent  of  tie  civil 
power. 

The  historical  aspect  of  the  subject 
must  now  be  briefly  treated.  It  is  the 
remark  of  St.  Austin,'  that  when  our 
Lord,  who  could  have  provided  for  Him- 
self and  the  Apostles  in  other  ways,  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  a  bag  or  purse,  in  which 
the  ofierings^  of  his  followers  were  kept, 
and  from  which  money  was  taken  for  tne 

SK)r  and  the  requirements  of  festivals, 
e  desired  to  teach  his  Church  that  she 
had  the  right  of  possessing  property.  We 
learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
they  received,  dating  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  large  sums  of  money  which  the 
new  believers  poured  into  their  hands ; 
that  in  those  first  days  of  fervour  private 
property  passed  temporarily  into  abeyance, 
and  the  Apostles  distributed  to  "every 

»  InitituHonei  CanonicWj  iil.  1,  §  8. 
»  Quoted  by  Ott,  in  the  art.  "Biens  Ecd^ 
•iastiqnes,"  Wetaer  and  Welte. 
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one  according  as  he  had  need;"^  moreover, 
that  when  the  "  serving  of  tables"  threat- 
ened to  become  so  onerous  as  to  divert  the 
Aj^ostles  finom  their  projjer  work,  they  ap- 
pomted  deacons^  to  receive  and  administer 
under  their  direction  the  Church  funds. 
It  is  also  explicitly  stated  in  the  New 
Testament  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire ; "  ^  that  if  the  clergy  sow  to  the 
lait^  spiritual  things,  it  is  no  great  matter 
if  tney  reap  their  carnal  things,^  and  that 
"  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  who  preach 
the  Gk>spel  should  live  by  the  Gospel."  *  The 
principle  of  Church  endowment  and  Church 
proper^  is  thus  seen  to  have  fuU,  explicit 
ana  imdeniable  Scriptural  warrant. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  our  showing 
in  detiul  the  manner  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple was  applied  from  age  to  age :  now 
Church  funds,  from  being  in  the  feginning 
purely  diocesan,  came  to  be  also  capitular, 
parochial,  and  monastic ;  and  how  the  ad- 
mission of  the  feudal  customs  endowed — ^if 
we  might  not  say,  burdened — the  Church, 
not  only  with  broad  lands,  but  with  a 
vast  temporal  jurisdiction  in  the  shape  of 
lordships  and  principalities.  It  ma^  be 
intereetmg,  however,  to  note  the  position 
in  which  Uie  question  stood  at  the  time 
when  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church 
by  Constantine.  In  the  imperial  ordi- 
nances preserved  by  Eusebius,  it  is  com- 
manded that  the  sites  of  all  their  churches 
shall  be  restored  to  the  Christians;  and 
this  b  followed  by  the  significant  proviso 
that,  "  since  the  Christians  are  known  to 
have  had  not  only  those  places  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet,  but  other  places 
also,  belonging  not  to  individuals  among 
them,  but  to  the  right  of  the  whole 
body  of  Christians,  you  [the  prators,  pro- 
curators, &c.]  will  fldso  command  all  these, 
by  virtue  of  the  law  before  mentioned, 
without  any  hesitancy,  to  be  restored  to 
these  same  Christians:  that  is,  to  their 
body,  and  to  each  conventicle  respective- 
Iv."  In  another  ordinance,  addressed  to 
AnuHus,  the  eniperor  intimates  that  this 
restitution  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  "  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Christians  in  the 
several  cities  or  other  places,"  and  that 
AnuUus  is  to  "make  all  haste  to  restore, 
as  soon  as  possible,  all  that  belongs  to  the 
churches,  whether  gardens  or  houses,  or 
anything  else."^  We  here  see  the  civil 
power  recognising  the  legality  of  those 


»  Acte  iv.  36. 
»  Luke  X.  7. 
»  1  Cor  ix.  14. 
*  EiiMb.     StMt. 
traasUtloD). 


>  Acte  vi.  2. 
*  ICor.  ix.ll. 
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acquisitions  which,  as  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  had  been  made  in  con- 
travention of  the  civil  law. 

The  unrestricted  right  to  enjoy  pro- 
perty thus   recognised   in   the   dhurch 
opened  the  way  to  abuses,  as  was  only 
natural ;  these  abuses  were  restrained  by 
edicts  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and 
Theodosius.    An  edict  of  Maxdan  (t  457) 
removed  many  of  these  restrictions,  and 
allowed  all  persons  ample  focilities  for 
endowing  the  Church  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  property,  whether  by  will  or  dis- 
position inter  vwos.    In  the  West,  as  each 
nation  was  converted,  it  voluntarily  and 
joyfully  enriched  with  lands  and  goods 
the  Church  which  had  brought  to  it  the 
message  of  salvation.    In  uie  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  the  incursion  of  Pagan 
Danes,  Normans,  and  Hungarians,  and 
the  confusions  thence  arising,  caused  great 
havoc  and  waste  of  the  Cnurch^s  patri- 
mony ;  but  the  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation  being  preserved,  and  heresy 
kept  at  bay,  the  damage  done  was  speedily 
repaired  on  the  return  of  peace.    From 
the  eleventh  century  to  the  fifteenth  ex- 
tended that  marvellous  period  of  Euro- 
pean devebpment  in  which  the  Church, 
pouring  out    her  treasures  with  a  free 
hand,^  covered  the  fiEioe  of  the  Continent 
and  of  our  own  island  with  a  network  of 
cathedrals,  convents,  colleges,  and  parish 
churches,  the   beauty  and    majesty   of 
which  later  and  colder  ages  admire  but 
cannot  emulate.    The  inroads  made  u^n 
the  Church's  fortune  by  the  Reformation 
and  modem  revolutions  can  only  be  indi- 
cated in  general  terms.    In  Engkmd  the 
Church  was  deprived  of  the  cathedrals, 
parish  churches,  universities,  hospitals, 
see-lands,  glebes,  hospitals,  and  a  variety 
of  other  property,  moveable  and  immove- 
able; all  which  were  transferred  to  the 
new  church  founded  by  Elizabeth.    With 
regard   to  the  monasteries,  their  lands 
passed  chiefly  into  Ihe  hands  of  private 
persons,  their  personal  property  to  the 
Crown.    In  France,  the  enormous  landed 
possessions  of  the  Church  were  confiscated 
at  the  Revolution,  and  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion for  a  time  suppressed.    By  the  Con- 
cordat which  the  First  Consul  concluded 
with  the  Holy  See  in  1802,  the  latter 
agreed  to  recognise  the  title  of  the  holders 
of  all  Church  lands  alienated  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  French  State  on  the  other 
hand  undertook  to  pay  an  annual  grant 

*  **  Aumm  Ecclcria  habet,  non  ut  servet,  sed 
ut  eroget  et  snbveniat  in  neceaiitatibas.'*  St. 
Ambr.  quoted  by  Soglla,  L  c. 
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from  the  public  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  This  grant  amounts  at 
the  present  time  to  about  two  millions 
sterling,  a  sum  bearing  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  rental  of  the  property  lost. 
In  Spain,  the  tithe  has  been  abolished  in 
recent  times,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  clergy,  both  secular 
and  regular,  sold.  But  the  position  was 
somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  Concordat 
of  1851,  which,  while  providing  a  new 
"dotation"  for  the  clergy  by  means  of 
a  special  tax,  leaves  the  Church  firee  to 
administer  the  property  still  remaining  to 
her,  and  to  make  fresh  acquisitions.  In 
Portugal  the  state  of  things  is  much  the 
same  as  in  Spain,  but  rather  less  favour- 
able to  the  Church.  In  Italy,  the  tithe, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  is  still  payable  to  the 
clergy;  this  is  also  the  case  in  Austria 
and    Bavaria.     In  Prussia  the  ancient 

Satrimony  of  the  Church  was  all  lost 
unng  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
and  was  replaced  by  an  annual  grant  of 
very  moderate  dimensions.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  May  laws  of  1877,  which 
impose  upon  the  bishops  and  clergy  con- 
ditions wnich  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
comply  with  and  remain  at  the  same  time 
fidthful  to  Christ  and  his  Vicar,  is  to 
retrench  this  moderate  endowment  very 
seriously,  and  to  leave  several  sees  and 
hundreds  of  cures  destitute  of  occupants. 
In  Ireland,  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  of 
Elizabeth  to  force  upon  the  people,  and  to 
endow  with  the  tithes  and  lands  of  the 
ancient  Church,  has  recently  (1869)  been 
disestablished.  No  part  of  the  recovered 
fund  has  been  returned  to  the  Catholics ; 
but  indirectly,  from  the  appropriation  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  intermediate  schools,  which 
are  to  a  large  extent  Catholic,  some 
advantage  has  accrued  from  disestablish- 
ment to  the  cause  of  reli^on. 

Laws  of  mortmain,  naving  for  their 
oWect  either  to  restrict  or  entirely  pro- 
hioit  the  acquisition  of  landed  property 
by  the  Church,  have  formed  a  promment 
feature  in  secular  legislation  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  from  the  thirteenth 
centuiT  down  to  the  present  day.  But 
it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  such 
legislation  under  a  separate  article  [see 

cBmtoKnro  of  uromv  ajp- 

TBS  OBZXABZSTB.  A  blessing 
which  the  priest  gives  to  women  after 
childbirth  according  to  a  form  prescribed 
in  the  Roman  BituaL    He  sprmkles  the 
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woman,'  who  kneels  at  the  door  of  the 
church  holding  a  lighted  candle,  with  holy 
water,  and  having  recited  the  23rd  Psahn, 
he  puts  the  end  of  his  stole  into  her  hand, 
ana  leads  her  into  the  church,  saying, 
"  Come  into  the  temple  of  God.  Adore 
the  Son  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  has 
given  thee  fruitfiilness  in  childbearing.*' 
The  woman  then  advances  to  the  altar  and 
kneels  before  it,  while  the  priest,  having 
said  a  prayer  of  thanksgivmg,  blesses  her, 
and  again  sprinkles  her  with  holj  water 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  rubric  in  the 
Ritual  reserves  this  rite  for  women  who 
have  borne  children  in  wedlock.  Women 
are  under  no  strict  obligation  of  present- 
ing themselves  to  be  churched,  though  it 
is  the  **  pious  and  laudable  custom,"  as 
the  Ritual  says,  that  they  should  do  so. 
Properly  speaking,  the  churching  of  wo- 
men is  not  counted  among  strictly  paro- 
chial rights  ;  still  it  ought  to  be  penormed 
by  the  parish  priest,  as  appears  from  a 
decision  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites, 
December  10,  1703. 

This  rite  was  suggested  probably  by 
the  prescriptions  of  tne  old  law  in  Levit. 
xii.  In  the  Christian  Church,  the  first 
mention  of  the  rite  is  said  to  be  foimd  in 
the  so-called  Arabic  canons  of  the  Nicene 
CounciL  Among  the  Greeks,  the  blessing 
after  childbirth  is  given  on  the  fortieth 
dajr  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the 
child  must  be  brought  with  the  mother 
to  the  church. 
CBiniCB-TASB.  [See  Cemktebt.] 
CZBOXliniK«  The  use  of  the  ciborium, 
or  canopy  over  the  altar,  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  the  article  Baldao- 
CHnro.  In  England  ciborium  is  the  name 
commonly  given  to  the  pyx  in  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  kept.  Pya:  (also 
Vas)  is  the  recognised  name  in  our  pre- 
sent liturgical  books,  and  under  that  head 
the  subject  will  be  treated.  The  name 
"Ciborium  minus"  is  first  used  for  the 
receptacle  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  found  in  an  Ordo 
Romanus  printed  in  the  ''Bibliotheca  Patr." 
Lugdun.  vol.  xiii.  724.  (Eraus,  "  Real- 
Encyclopadie.") 

CZAOUMCBJb&Zons.      A   name 

S'ven  to  certain  Donatist  &natic8  [see 
ONATiBTs].  These  heretics  were  naturally 
enraged  and  embittered  when  Constantino 
depnved  them  of  their  churches  and 
banished  the  most  distiiupiished  among 
their  bishops.  Their  mrv  increased 
when  Constaus  renewed  his  father's 
laws  in  their  full  severity ;  and  hence 
crowds  of  Donatists,  belonging  to  the 
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lower  classes,  gathered  together  under 
the  leadership  of  some  cleric  or  layman, 
made  open  war  on  the  Catholics,  and 
brought  immense  suffering  upon  them. 
These  Donatists  called  themselves  A^on- 
istici,  ''  men  eager  for  the  fight ; ''  uieir 
adyersaries  call^  them  Circumcelliones, 
because  they  wandered  "  round  the 
country  huts,"  ("circa  cellas  rusticas") 
to  do  idl  the  mischief  they  could.  They 
exacted  provisions  b^  force,  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Catholic  clerics,  possessed  them- 
selves of  their  churches,  &c.  &c.  They 
themselves  were  actuated  by  a  morbid 
craving  for  martyrdom ;  so  much  so  that 
they  not  unfrequently  inflicted  death  on 
themselves.  This  fEinaticism  lasted  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurv. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  by  Optatus,  "  De 
Schism.  Donat"  ii.  c.  18  seg.  iii.  c.  4,  and 
by  Augustine  in  his  works  against  the 
Donatists.  Besides  OircumceUionee,  we 
also  find  the  forms  Circelliones  and 
Circuitoree.  (Kraus,  "  Real-Encyclo- 
padie.'") 

cxBcvaccxszoir,  fbast  of. 
The  connection  of  circumcision  with  grace 
and  the  removal  of  original  sin  will  be 
discussed  in  the  article  on  the  Saobaments 
OF  THE  Old  Law.  Here  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  circumcision  was  the  rite  by 
wnich  every  male  Jew  entered  into  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  and  be- 
came a  partaker  in  its  privileges  and 
blessings ;  and  that  it  was  also  instituted 
as  a  remedy  for  ori^final  sin.  The  law  of 
circumcision  was  imposed  on  the  Jews 
under  the  penalty  of  excision  from  the 
people  of  God.  This  law  could  not  in 
any  way  bind  our  Lord.  He  was  abso- 
lutely sinless,  and  therefore  stood  in  no 
need  of  any  remedy  for  original  sin.  He 
was  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  and 
thereibre  did  not  require  adoption  into 
the  number  of  GK>d's  children.  StiQ,  as 
8t  Luke  relates,  our  Saviour  was  cir- 
cumcised eiffht  days  after  his  birth,  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  in  Levit.  xii.  8,  and 
then  he  received  the  holy  name  of  Jesus. 
The  rite  no  doubt  was  performed  at  home, 
probably  in  the  cave  at  Bethlehem,  and 
Benedict  XIV.  remarks  thAt  painters  err 
in  representing  the  scene  as  taking  place 
in  the  Temple.  Circumcision  was  some- 
times performed  by  the  father  of  the 
family :  Abraham,  for  example,  in  Gen. 
xviL  23.  is  said  to  have  circumcised  "  Is- 
mael  his  son  and  all  that  were  bom  in 
his  house ; "  sometimes  l^  the  mother,  as 
appears  firom  Exod.  iv.  25,  and  1  Mach.  i. 
d3  ;  so  that  Christ  may  have  received  the 
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rite  either  from  his  Blessed  Mother  or  St. 
Joseph. 

Various  reasons  are  given  by  theolo- 
gians and  spiritual  writers  which  made 
it  fitting  for  our  Lord  to  be  circumcised. 
As  it  pleased  God  to  send  his  Son,  '*  made 
under  the  law,  to  redeem  those  who  were 
under  the  law,"  so  it  became  Christ  to 
submit  to  the  yoke  law  by  receiving  cir- 
cumcision, that  he  might  free  his  brethren 
from  subjection  to  that  law.  Moreover, 
he  came  "  in  the  likeness  of  flesh  of  sin," 
and  therefore  he  allowed  Himself  from 
the  first  to  be  numbered  in  appearance 
with  sinners,  and  thus  to  afibrd  a  perfect 
model  of  obedience  and  humility.  Lastly, 
although  in  his  circumcision  Christ  did 
not  actually  redeem  us  by  the  blood  which 
He  shed,  still  the  drops  which  then  flowed 
were  a  pledge  of  all  the  blood  which  was 
to  follow,  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross. 
Thus,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  a  me- 
disBval  writer,  Peter  of  Blois,  once  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  "  He,  who  for  thirty 
years  was  to  work  salvation  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth,  from  his  very  cradle  and 
from  the  breaste  of  his  mother,  began 
the  business  of  our  salvation,  and  tasted 
the  first>-fruits  of  his  Passion." 

We  find  the  first  mention  of  the  feast 
by  ite  present  name  in  Canon  17  of  a 
council  which  met  at  Tours  in  667.  "  In 
order,"  so  the  canon  runs,  "to  tread  under 
foot  tlie  custom  of  the  heathen,  our  fathers 
ordained  that  private  litanies  should  bo 
held  ifien)  at  the  beginning  of  January 
{in  Kalenehs),  psalms  sung  in  the  churches, 
and  at  the  eighth  hour  on  the  first  of  the 
month  {in  ip»is  Kalendis)  the  Mass  of  the 
Circumcision,  pleasing  to  God,  should  be 
said."  It  is  clear  from  this  canon  that 
the  feast  was  already  ancient  in  the  sixth 
century.  In  the  "  Codex  Sacramentorum 
EcclesiSB  Eomanse,"  which  Benedict  XIV. 
attributes  to  St.  Leo  and  to  his  predeces- 
sors, and  in  a  Homan  Calendar  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
feast  is  named  the  **  Octeve  of  our  Lord," 
and  this  name  is  used  along  with  that  of 
the  Circumcision  in  the  ^'Corpus  Juris."  But 
it  is  evident  from  the  prayers,  gospel,  &c. 
appointed  for  this  "  Octeve  of  the  Lord  " 
that  the  Circumcision  was  commemorated 
on  that  day.  In  the  Martyrology  of 
Usuard,  the  feast  is  mentioned  by  ite  pre- 
sent name.  In  the  Boman  Martyrology 
the  double  title  is  used,  "  the  Circumcision 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Octeve 
of  his  Nativity." 

In  some  ancient  Missals  we  find  two 
Masses  appointed  for  January  1 :  a  Mass 
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of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin,  and  another  for  the 
Circumcision  of  our  Lord.  Durandus, 
writing  in  the  thirteenth  centuiT,8j>eak8  of 
this  custom  as  still  continuing  in  his  time. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  name  given  to  the 
feast,  or  rath^  to  the  day,  in  an  ancient 
Boman  Calendar,  viz.  Natale  S.  Marise, 
"the  feast  of  Holy  Mary."  The  origin 
both  of  the  name  and  of  the  custom  of 
saying  the  Mass  de  Beata  Vir^e  are 
thus  explained  in  the  Micrologus:  ''Lately, 
when  we  celebrated  our  Lord's  Nativity, 
we  could  not  give  any  special  office  to  ma 
Mother.  Therefore  not  unsuitably  do  we 
venerate  her  more  specially  on  the  Octave 
of  the  Lord  [i,e.  on  Jan.  l.]j  lest  she 
should  seem  to  have  no  share  m  the  so- 
lemnity of  her  Son,  though  we  do  not 
doubt  that  in  that  same  solemnity  she 
deserves  the  chief  honour  after  our  Lord." 
A  curious  and  interesting  relic  of  this 
ancient  usage  still  sxirvives.  The  Mass  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  indeed,  can  no  longer 
be  said  on  that  day,  but  there  is,  both  in 
the  Mass  and  Office  of  the  Circumcision, 
a  marked  and  repeated  reference  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  seems  strange  and 
almost  inexplicable  till  we  see  how  it 
arose. 

The  Circumcision  used  to  be  kept  as 
a  fast,  though  probably  the  fiBist  was  not 
prolonged  beyond  three  in  the  afternoon. 
St.  Augustine  in  his  second  sermon  for 
Jan.  1,  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  and  other 
Fathers,  inveigh  against  the  heathen  re- 
velry on  this  day,  connected  as  it  was  with 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Janus  and 
Strenia  and  with  immoral  excesses.  This 
no  doubt  occasioned  the  institution  of  the 
fast.  Certain  Sacramentaries  contain  a 
Mass  for  Jan.  1  ''ad  prohibendum  ab 
idoHs."    (Benedict  XIV.  "DeFestis.") 

CZ8TB&CXAW8.  Of  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  order  of  Citeaux,  the 
most  flourishing  and  prolific  of  all  the 
oflshoots  from  the  great  Benedictine  trunk, 
there  are  now  but  scanty  traces  remaining. 
The  monastery  at  Citeaux  itself  has  been 
turned  into  a  Beformatory  and  Peniten- 
tiary, managed  by  secular  priests,  after 
the  failure  of  a  Socialist  experiment  made 
by  the  Fourierists  to  establish  what  in 
the  jargon  of  the  sect  is  called  a  phalan- 
iUre  within  those  venerable  walls.  Sic 
tratuit  gloria  mimdif 

St.  Kobert,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Champagne,  devoted  himself  at  an  early 
age  with  all  his  heart  to  the  service  of 
God.  He  took  the  Benedictine  habit,  and 
studied  carefully  the  rule  of  the  mreat 
founder,  from  znany  thing«  in  wh]<Si  he 
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found  that  the  majority  of  the  French 
monks  deviated  considerably.  The  chief 
points  of  diflerence  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  use  of  trowsers  and  furred  garments,  eat- 
ing meat,  and  using  fat  in  cooking,  none  of 
which  things  were  allowed  by  the  rule, 
yet  were  generally  practised  in  France. 
In  several  monasteries  over  which  he 
presided  St.  Robert  and  the  monks  could 
not  agree,  on  account  of  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  rule  which  he  desired  to  in- 
troduce. In  1075  he  founded  a  monastery, 
consisting  of  a  group  of  cells,  in  the 
forest  of  Molesme,  near  Chatillon.  Here 
he  and  other  fervent  hermits  lived  many 
years ;  but  his  thoughts  still  ran  on  the 
necesmy  of  closer  conformity  to  the  rule, 
and  as  most  of  his  followers  saw  things 
diflerently,'  he  at  last  quitted  Molesme, 
and,  followed  by  twenty  zealous  adherents, 
formed  a  new  monastery  in  a  desert  then 
covered  with  forest  and  thickets,  at  a 
place  called  Cistercium  (Citeaux),  five 
leagues  from  Diion.  This  was  in  1008, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  order.  St.  Robert  was 
not  to  water  the  shoot  which  he  had 
planted,  for  in  the  following  year,  the 
monks  of  Molesme  having  applied  to 
Rome  and  represented  the  forlorn  condi- 
tion in  which  his  departure  had  left  them, 
the  Pope  directed  St.  Robert  to  appoint 
his  successor  at  Citeaux,  and  return  to  his 
former  charge.  St.  Robert  obeyed,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  remained  at  Molesme, 
where  he  died  in  1110.  Alberic,  his  suc- 
cessor at  Citeaux,  drew  up  the  first  code 
of  Cistercian  statutes;  it  was  he  who 
changed  the  habit  from  brown  to  white ; 
and  in  his  time  the  order  took  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  their  special  patroness,  and  the 
first  Cistercian  nunnery  was  founded. 
Alberic  dying,  in  1109,  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman  from 
the  monastery  of  Sherborne,  a  man  of 
great  energy,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  who  in 
his  twenty-five  years  of  office  governed 
Citeaux  with  so  much  ability  and  success 
that  he  is  usually  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  the  order.  Stephen,  who  is 
honoured  among  the  sainta  on  April  17, 
had  been  prior  under  Alberic.  In  his 
time,  and  m  great  part  by  his  exer- 
tions, were  founded  the  four  famous 
monasteries  of  La  Fert^,  (1113)  Pontigny 
(1114),  Clairvaux  (1116),  and  Morimond 
(1116),  which  maintained,  after  Citeaux,  a 
kind  of  superiority  in  the  order  down  to 
the  time  ot  ita  destruction.    St.  Stephen, 

>  See  their  arguments  in  the  eighth  book  of 
OrdericntYitAlii. 
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in  whom  the  iostiiict  of  goyeroment  was 
strongi  took  care  that  all  the  new  abbeys, 
wherever  founded,  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  mother  house,  and  that  the  abbots 
should  often  confer  together  on  common 
afibirs ;  he  is  said  to  have  first  instituted 
"general  chapters."  He  wrote  the  account 
of  Cistercian  observances  called  the 
''Charte  de  Charity,"  and  caused  the 
''Usages"  and  the  "Exordium"  of 
Citeaux  to  be  compiled.  The  Usages, 
accoi-ding  to  Alban  Butler,  "have  always 
made  the  code  of  this  order."  A  touching 
storr  is  told  about  the  arrival  of  St.  Ber- 
nard at  Citeaux  in  1113.  The  sturdy 
English  abbot  had  given  offence  at  the 
Buigundian  Court  by  objecting  to  its  too 
frequent  visits  to  the  monastery ;  the  monks 
were  left  in  extreme  poverty ;  nckness  laid 
many  of  them  prostrate ;  no  new  subjects 
presented  themselves;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  order,  too  austere  for  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  must  speedily  perish. 
Stephen  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  youthful  Bernard, 
with  some  thirty  of  his  kmsmen  and 
friends,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of 
Citeaux  and  requested  admission,  the 
attraction  of  the  place  to  these  high- 
minded  men  having  been  that  very  aus- 
terity which  apnalled  souls  less  firm.  The 
accession  of  such  a  novice  was  in  itself  an 
invigoration  of  the  order ;  and  the  abbot, 
who  soon  discovered  his  merits  sent  Ber- 
nard two  years  later,  at  the  head  of  a 
colony  of  twelve  monks,  to  found  a  new 
monastery  at  Clairvaux.  By  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  five 
hundred  abbeys  of  the  filiation  of  Ci- 
teaux; soon  i^r  1200  the  number  had 
increased  to  eighteen  hundred.  In  Eng- 
land the  order  soon  took  deep  root ;  the 
first  abbey  founded  here  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Fumess  in  Lancashire,  which 
the  united  exertions  of  Stephen  of  Blois 
and  the  abbot  his  namesake  erected  in 
1127.  Several  military  orders — e.g,  those 
of  Calatrava,  Alcantaria,  and  Avis — were 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux.  For  two  himdred  years,  says 
Alban  Butler,  the  order  admitted  no  re- 
laxation of  its  observances.  The  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  was  followed  in  all  its  rigour ; 
there  was  little  sleep  to  be  had,  much  hard 
labour  to  be  done ;  fasting  was  observed 
from  Sept  14  to  Easter ;  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
and  grease  were  never  touched,  and  even 
milk  Imt  rarely.  Their  churches,  instead 
of  beinfip  promsely  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture and  painting  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the   times,    were    distinguished    by 
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a  bare  8im]^licity,  as  may  be  seen  at  Pon- 
tigny  to  this  day. 

jfn  the  fourteenth  century  the  preva- 
lence of  wars  in  Europe  caused  many 
abbeys  to  be  disturbed,  plundered,  and 
impoverished.  Discipline  suffered,  for 
imder  such  circumstances  the  rule  could 
not  possibly  be  observed.  Long  contro- 
versies arose  in  the  order  as  to  the  law- 
fulness or  the  expediency  of  dispensing 
with  the  rule,  especially  as  to  eating  meat. 
The  Papal  decrees  called  the  Clementme 
(1266)  and  the  Benedictine  (1333),  while 
changing  several  matters  of  iurisdiction, 
confirmed  the  observances,  which  certain 
abbots  had  even  then  begun  to  infringe. 
But  the  tendency  to  relaxation  gradua&y 
became  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  in 
1476,  a  brief  of  Sixtus  IV.  authorised  the 
general  chapter  and  the  abbot  of  Citeaux 
to  permit  to  any  monks  who  applied  for 
it,  the  use  of  meat.  The  variety  of 
practice  which  ensued  was  so  embarrass- 
mg,  that  in  1486  the  general  chapter 
decreed  that  meat  should  be  used  in  (dl 
the  convents  on  three  days  in  the  week. 
Meanwhile  a  counter-current  of  austerity 
exhibited  itself  in  many  places,  and  a 
reformation,  reviving  the  primitive  Cister- 
cian rigour,  was  introduced  by  Martin  de 
Vargas  in  Spain  (1430),  and  spread  to- 
wards the  ena  of  the  same  century  through 
the  provinces  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy. 
In  later  times  there  were  three  or  four 
celebrated  reforms  of  this  order ;  on  one 
of  which — ^instituted  at  la  Trappe  by  the 
Abb^  de  Banc^ — see  the  article  Trappists. 
The  reformed  congregation  of  Feuillans 
was  founded  in  1677  by  Dom  Jean  de  la 
Barri6re ;  that  at  Sept  Fonds,  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  by  the  abbot  Eustache  de 
Beaurort.  The  convents  ffenerally,  inclu- 
ding those  of  the  English  province,  fol- 
lowed what  was  called  the  "common 
observance  "  according  to  the  dispense  of 
Sixtus  V. 

At  the  Dissolution  there  were  upwards 
of  a  hundred  Cistercian  houses  in  Eng- 
land; the  names  are  given  below.^  Unlike 

^  This  list  of  Cistercian  houses  existing  at 
the  date  of  suppressioD  is  extracted  from  the 
materials     provided     by     Tamier's     Notitia, 
Nunneries  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk 
cells  by  the  letter  C. 


Alba    Landa 

(Caenn.) 
Appleton  •  (York.) 
Baredale  (York.) 
Basin^erk 
Beaulieu 
Bamoldswick 
Bildwas  (Salop) 


Bindon  (Dors.) 
Bibam  (Line.) 
10  Bittlesden  (Bucks) 
Blea  Tarn,  C. 
Bockland  (Dev.) 
Bordealey  (Wore.) 
Boxley  (Kent) 
Brewood  *  (dalop) 
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the  Friara,  who  planted  themselTes  in  all 
the  large  towns,  the  Cistercians,  whose 
original  aim  was  personal  sanctification 
in  solitude  throu^n  prayer  and  penance, 
usually  huilt  their  houses  hy  preference 
in  lonely  valleys  and  sequestered  noojis. 

The  French  Revolution  swept  away 
their  foundations  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  but  several  Cistercian  convents 
BtiU  remain  in  Austria,  Belgium,    and 


Braeme  (Oxf.) 
Backfastlelgh 

(Dev.) 
Byland  (York.) 
Colder 
20  Cliff  (Som.) 

Coggeshall  (Essex; 
Cokehill*(Worc) 
Combe  (Glouc),  C. 
Combe  (Warw.) 
Combemere 
Cotham*  (Line) 
Croxton  (Staff.) 
Cnmhyre  (Radn.^ 
Demhale  (Chesh.) 
80  Dieulacres  (Staff.) 
Douglas 

Dunkeswell  (Dev.) 
Dunscroft  (York.), 

C. 
EUerton  •  (York.) 
Essholt  •  (York.) 
FarringdoD,  C. 
Flexlev(Glouc.) 
Ford  (Dev.) 
For8(York.) 
40  Fomess 

GarendoD  (Leic.) 
GokweU*  (Line) 
Grace   Dieu 

(Moiim.) 
Greenfield  •  (Line) 
Hampole  •  (York.) 
Hales  (GloucO 
Uevenyng*  (Line) 
Holm  Ciutram 

(Cam.) 
HorweU   (Warw.), 

C. 
60  Hutton  (Staff.) 
Jorvaalx 
Keldon  •  (York.) 
King8Wood(Wilta.) 
Kemmer  (Merion.) 
Kirkleys*(York.) 
Kirkfltall  (York.) 
Kirksted  (Line) 
Lanakebran 

(Com.),  C. 
LeightonBnzzardfC. 
60  Legbome  *  TLine^ 
Llandere  •  (Card.) 
Llanlugan  * 

(Montg.) 
Llantamam 

(MonmO 
London:  Tower  hill 

„    St  James's,  C. 
Louth  (Line) 
Maigan  (Glam.) 


Marham  •  (Norf.) 
Mavnan  (Denb.) 
70  Meclmenham 
(Bucks) 
Melsa  (York.) 
Merevai  (Warw.) 
Neath 
Netlev 
New  Minster 
(Northumberland.) 
Newenham  (Dev.) 
Pinley  •  (Warw.) 
PipeweU     (North- 
ants) 
Quarrer  (Hants) 
80  Revesby  (Line) 
Rewley  (Oxf.) 
Rievaulx  (York.) 
Robertsbridge 

(Suss.) 
Roch  (York.) 
Rosedale  (York.) 
Rufford  (Notts) 
Rushin  (Man.) 
Sawley  (York.) 
Sawtre  (Uunto) 
90  Sewesley*   (North- 
ants) 
Sibton  (Suff.) 
Sinningthwaite  * 

(York.) 
Stanle^h  (Wilts) 
Stoneleigh(Warw.) 
StraU  Florida 

(Card.) 
Stratford  at  Bogh 
Stykeswold  • 

(Line) 
Swineshed  (Line) 
Swinhey*  (York.) 
100  Thame  (Oxf.) 
Tarrant  Raines  * 

(Dorset) 
Titley  (Essex) 
Tintem  (Monm.) 
Vale  Royal 
(Chesh.) 
Valle  Crucis 

(DenbO 
Vaudey  (Liue) 
Warden  (Beds.) 
Waverley  (Surrey) 
Whalley 
110  Winteney  • 
(Hants) 
Wobum 
Worcester  • 
Wyckham*  (York.) 
114  Ystrat  Marchel 
(Montg.) 
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Poland.  In  England  they  have  one  house, 
that  of  Mount  St.  Bernard's  in  Chium- 
wood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  founded  with 
the  liheral  aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Am- 
brose Delisle,  in  1844.  In  Ireland  there 
are  two  Cistercian  abbeys,  both  of  recent 
foundation,  and  both,  it  is  believed,  in  a 
highly  flourishing  condition  —  that  of 
Mount  Melleray,  in  the  Co.  Waterford, 
and  that  at  Boscrea. 

(H6lyot, "  OrdresMonastiaues ; "  Alban 
Butier,  April  17  and  24;  Wetzer  and 
Welte,  art  Citeaux ;  Tanner's  "  Notitia.") 

CZVI&  IbAVT,  The  law  of  Rome,  be- 
ginning with  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  end- 
ing with  the  Oode  and  Pandects  of  Justi- 
nian, is  so  caUed.  Immense  powers  of 
mind  were  employed  during  many  cen- 
turies in  harmonising,  rationalising,  and 
completely  adapting  to  the  wants  of  social 
life,  the  laws  of  &me.  On  this  see  Sa- 
vigny,  Walter,  Phillins,  &c.  After  the  in- 
road of  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  the  in- 
crease of  anarchy  and  barbarism  in  every 
part  of  Europe  caused  the  authority  of 
the  civil  law  to  decline.  The  ctutoms  of 
the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Angles, 
or  the  Visigoths,  were  of  more  account 
with  the  conquerors  of  Europe  than  ail 
the  wisdom  of  Ulpian  or  Papinian ;  and 
out  of  these  customs  the  lex  loci,  or  com- 
mon law  of  each  country,  gradually  arose. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  society  being  now 
in  a  more  stable  condition,  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  was  revived  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  whence  it  spread  to  other 
countries.  The  rulers  of  the  Church  have 
observed  no  uniform  attitude  towards  this 
study,  because,  as  circumstances  varied,  so 
did  tne  duty  of  the  Church  vary.  St. 
ChiTsostom,  when  he  was  converted  to 
God,  abandoned  for  ever,  as  he  tells  us, 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law.  Yet  St. 
Ghregory  the  Great  often  made  use  of 
the  imperial  laws  himself,  and  advised 
the  bishops  of  several  countries,  when 
these  laws  ^d  not  conflict  with  the 
canons,  to  promote  their  observance.  After 
the  twelftn  century  the  civil  and  canon 
law  [Caitok  Law]  were  Btudied  pari  passu ; 
the  Roman  Pontifi*  admitted  that  "  the 
laws  were  a  support  to  the  canons ; "  and 
Honorius  m.,  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, ordered  that  there  should  always  be 
a  school  of  both  laws,  "  utriusque  juris," 
in  the  Roman  Curia.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  and  imperial  legists,  who 
were  possessed  by  the  idea  of  "  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  '^and  all  that  the  ]^hrase 
involved,  strove  to  give  to  the  civil  a 
universality  equal  to  that  of  the  canon  law, 
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and  to  make  all  national  codes  give  way 
to  it  As  mankind,  religioust^i  were 
gathered  into  one  Chiurch,  so,  civilly,  ac- 
cording to  these  dreamers,  they  were  or 
ought  to  he  members  of  but  one  State, 
the  Empire,  the  head  of  which  delegated 
more  or  less  of  his  power  to  the  kings 
and  princes  of  other  lands.  With  such 
theories  of  the  civilians  the  Church  could 
have  nothing  to  do ;  and  there  was  some 
danger,  if  she  should  show  unmixed 
favour  and  coimtenance  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  lest  the  Qovemments  outside 
the  Empire,  which  maintained  their  abso- 
lute independence,  and  did  not  mean  to 
supersede  their  own  codes  by  the  Roman 
law,  should  take  umbrage  at  her  proce- 
dure, and  curtail  her  liberty  of  action 
within  their  borders.  Hence  we  meet 
with  various  Papal  brie&  and  orders 
tending  to  discourage,  or  at  least  to 
place  under  restraint,  the  study  of  the 
civil  law.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries  except  Germany,  deplored 
the  extravagant  addiction  of  the  clergj^ 
to  this  siuaj  ("tota  clericorum  multi- 
tude ad  audiendas  seculares  leges  con- 
currit " ),  and  forbade  the  civil  law  to  be 
publicly  taught,  unless  by  the  desire  of  the 
local  sovereign.  Nevertneless,  the  intrin- 
sic excellences  of  the  Roman  Law  are  so 
great  that  recourse  to  it  could  but  be 
moderated ;  the  Pontiffs  neither  could 
nor  wished  to  supersede  it  bv  any  other. 
In  all  coimtries  it  was  introduced  along 
with  the  canon  law  into  Church  courts ; 
and  the  rule  which  the  canonists  still 
observe  ^  gradually  arose— namely,  that 
where  the  canons  are  silent  or  obscure, 
if  the  matter  under  adjudication  be  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  reference  shall  be  made 
to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  but  if  it  be 
of  a  secular  nature,  to  the  civil  law.  In 
England  a  line  of  gteeA  lawyers,  com- 
mencing with  Glanvile  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  including  the  names  of  Brit- 
ton,  Bracton,  and  Littleton,  laboured  to 
refine  and  barmonise  the  common  law; 
and  no  other  code  was  recognised  in  the 
King's  courts.  But  in  the  Church  coortsthe 
dvil  law,  as  already  stated,  was  in  use;  and 
it  was  carefuUy  studied,  and  d^^rees  were 
given  in  it,  at  the  two  Universitiee.*    At 

1  Soglia,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

>  Among  tlM)8e  present  at  the  Convocation 
which  condemned  WycHf,  in  1882,  were  "  doc- 
tores  le^um'*  (or  "utrioBqae  juris,"  or  "juris 
canonici  et  civilis "),  a  oishop  "  vocatos  in- 
cipiendum  in  jnre  civili,"  ana  **  doctores  de- 
cretonun"  (or  ''in  decretia")  whose  degree 
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the  Reformation  the  study  of  the  canon 
law  was  abandoned  at  Oxford;  the  law 
of  the  land  did  not  even  yet  appear  to 
have  been  rationalised  sufficiently  for  the 
purposes  of  academical  study  ;  and  hence 
to  this  day  the  only  legal  degrees 
conferred  by  Oxford  are  in  civil  law 
(Bachelor  and  Doctor),  a  branch  of  learn- 
ing the  importance  of  which  in  legal 
education  is,  indeed,  now  fully  recognised 
amongst  us,  but  of  which  the  actual 
authority  and  practical  application  are, 
we  suppose,  more  limited  in  England  than 
in  any  other  European  country. 

ozviXi  MASBZAaa.    [See  Mab- 

BIAeB.] 

nwa.  [See  Mabbiagb.] 
[See  PooB  Olabbs.] 
[See  Englostjbb.] 

C&BKOT,  CUnUCA&  STATS, 
;c,  OUOUL*  Ae.  The  clerical 
state  is  the  rank  or  condition  of  those  who 
are  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  faith- 
ful, attached  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
divine  service  and  made  capable  of  ad- 
ministering the  power  of  the  Church. 

The  word  is  of  course  derived  from 
the  Qreek  ickfjpoSf  a  lot,  a  word  which 
frequently  occurs  in  its  literal  sense  in  the 
LKK  and  New  Testament.  But  how  did 
the  word  lot  come  to  denote  "  the  clergy  "  P 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  far  from 
easy.  St.  Jerome's  beautiAil  explanation, 
that  the  clergy  are  so  called  because  the 
Lord  himself  is  the  lot,  t.e.  tiie  portion, 
of  clerics,  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  history  of  the  word.  The  Pontifi- 
cal, it  is  true,  evidently  alludes  to  this 
mystical  signification,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  such  an  application  may  most 
fitly  and  naturally  oe  made;  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  maintain  that  the 
name  was  first  given  among  Christians 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  Jerome.  The 
following  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  the 
way  in  which  the  term  "  clergy  **  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  technical  and  restricted 
sense.  The  notion  of  lot  easily  led 
to  the  sense  of  office  allotted.  Thus  St. 
Peter  says  of  Judas,^  "he  received  the  lot 
of  this  ministry  "  (t6v  ickjjpov  rrjs  buucopias 
ravTfjt)  and  Irenasus  says  of  Pope  Hyginus 
that  he  held  ''the  ninth  lot  of  epis- 
copal succession  from  the  Apostles  ^ 
(Zvvarov  icKrjpov) ;  of  Eleutherus  that  he 
obtained  "  the  lot  of  the  episcopate.^  '  A 
little  later  than  Irenasus — ^viz.  m  Clement 

was  in  canon  law  alone.  See  Fascic.  Zizan, 
p.  286. 

1  Acts  i.  17. 

»  Iren.  i.  27,  1 ;  iiL  8,  8, 
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of  Alexandria  *  and  Tertullian' — we  meet 
with  the  word  in  its  modern  sense.  The 
former  relates  of  St.  John,  that  he  travelled 
from  Ephesns  through  the  surrounding 
country,  "in  some  places  to  establish 
bishops,  in  others  set  up  entire  churches, 
in  others  to  admit  some  one  indiyidual  to 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy  {ick^pfo  €va  ye  rtpa 
i^tjp^<raiv)  of  those  who  were  signified. to 
him  by  the  Spirit : "  t.c.  when  a  college  of 
presbyters,  &c.,  already  existed,  St,  John 
admitted  a  fresh  member.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  those  who  are  puffed  up  "  ad- 
versus  clerum" — i.e.,  as  is  clear  from  the 
context,  "  against  the  clergy."  Thus  the 
word  appears  to  have  meant  (1)  a  lot ;  (2) 
an  office  allotted ;  (8)  as  early  at  least  as 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  those  who 
held  the  office,  or  perhaps  to  whom  the 
office  was  allotted — viz.  the  clei^.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  technic^  use  of 
the  word  is  much  earlier,  and  that  we 
find  an  example  in  1  Pet.  v.  8,  where  we 
read  in  the  advice  given  to  the  "  ancients," 
"  neither  as  domineering  over  the  clergy, 
but  being  made  a  pattern  of  the  flock 
from  the  heart."  But  "dominantes  in 
cleris"  {KaroKvpievovrts  t&p  Kkripmv)  can- 
not have  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the 
Douay  version.  This  is  shewn  both  by  the 
connection,  and  bv  the  fact  that  the  word 
is  in  the  plural.  Estius  calls  attention  to 
each  of  these  points  and  interprets  the 
passage  as  a  prohibition  forbidding  the 
" ancients "  to  domineer  over  the  "lots,'' 
or  congregations  placed  imder  their  care. 
The  word  "  cleris  is  parallel  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  "gregis*'or  "flock"  which 
occurs  in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse.' 

While,  however,  the  name  is  wanting 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  thing  intended 
by  the  name  is  there.  The  very  fact  that  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  mention  bishops  who 
"  are  to  mle  the  Church  of  God,"  and  pre- 
lates whom  the  faithful  are  to  "  obey  "  and 
to  whom  they  are  to  "be  subject,"  is 
proof  conclusive  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  Udty  was  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  Apostles.  The  ( /hurch  did 
but  act  in  accomance  with  tl^e  revelation 
entrusted  to  her,  when  she  separated  the 
clergy  from  the  laity  by  outward  marks, 

»  Clem.  Al.  De  Divit.  Servando,  c  42. 

»  TertuU.  De  Monog.  c.  12. 

*  This  explanation  agrees  on  the  whole 
with  that  pven  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Commentary 
on  PhiUppians,  fiaur  (^Kirchengeteh.  der  drei 
ersten  Jahrhunderte,  p.  266)  makes  the  word 
mean  ( 1)  lot  or  order ;  (2)  rank  or  station — in 
1  Pet.  V.  8,  **  not  domineering  over  the  different 
ranks";  (8)  the  rank  par  excellence,  i.e.  the 
clergy. 


CLERK 

and  gave  certain  privileges  to  the  former. 

g'^or   the  privileges,  decorum,  &c.,  see 
LKRK.] 

c&BBZCZ  VAaAVTBa.  Ecclesi- 
astical law  has  reouired  from  the  earliest 
times  that  before  admission  to  holy  orders 
a  cleric  shall  possess  a 'title — that  is,  a 
benefice  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  or 
else  a  patrimony,  belonging  to  him  in  his 
own  right,  and  competent  to  support  him. 
But  this  requirement  was  often  waived 
in  particular  cases,  especially  when  a 
bishop  wished  to  send  priests  to  a  remote 
and  unsettled  part  of  his  diocese,  or  to 
preach  to  the  heathen  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  Such  priests  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  obtain  settled  cures  in 
the  districts  whither  they  went }  but  l^ose 
who  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so  had  no 
choice  but  to  return  home  and  put  them- 
selves at  tiie  disposal  of  their  bishop. 
Thus  a  class  of  "  roving  "  or  unattached 
priests  was  gradually  formed,  the  members 
of  which  as  a  general  rule  could  be  use- 
fully employed  in  supplementing  the 
regular  diocesan  work.  But  it  was  inevit- 
able that  abuses  should  arise  out  of  such 
a  state  of  things ;  and  to  put  an  end  to 
these,  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that 
"  no  one  should  in  future  be  ordained  who 
was  not  attached  to  that  church  or  pious 
institution  for  the  needs  or  convenience 
of  which  he  was  selected,  so  that  he  might 
discharge  his  functions  there,  and  not 
wander  about  having  no  fixed  abode.''  ^ 
(Ferraris,  Ckricus,  Ordo,  TittduB.) 

CXiBRX.  In  a  general  sense,  and 
when  we  are  considering  who  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  clerical  privileges,  the  name  of 
cleric  or  clerk  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  secular  clergy,  including  per- 
sons in  minor  orders  n5ouncil  of  Trent, 
sess.xxiii.  c.  6,  De  Ret.)  ;  also  to  monks 
and  nims,  to  lay  institutes  following  a 
religious  rule,  to  hermits  leading  their 
life  under  authority,  to  tiie  Eni^ts  of 
Malta,  &c.  In  the  stricter  sense,  and 
when  penalties  are  under  consideration, 
the  name  is  only  applicable  to  the  inferior 
ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  does  not 
include  bishops,  canons,  or  any  eccle- 
siastical dignitary. 

In  the  middle  ages  "  clerk  "  was  used 
loosely  for  "  man  of  learning,"  the  latter 
class  being  almost  wholly  comprised  within 
the  former.  Thus  Henry  I.  of  England 
was  called  Beauclerk,  and  Chaucer  writes — 

**  Fraunceys  Petrark,  the  laureat  noete, 
Highte»  this  clerk  ; '» 


>  Seas,  xxiii.  c  16,  De  Ref.        >  Was  called. 
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and  Wydif,  or  some  other,"  says,  "Lin- 
colne  [Kobert  Grossetete]  and  other  cl^- 
his  proTen/^  where  all  that  is  meant  is 
"learned  men." 

Till  recent  times,  secular  rulers  and 
legislators  recognised  the  fundamental 
character  of  this  distinction,  as  investing 
the  Catholic  clergy  with  certain  immuni- 
ties, and  fumismng  a  suf&cient  groimd 
for  a  separate  system  of  ecclesiastical  law^ 
to  whicn  clerical  things  and  persons  should 
be  subject.  [See  Priyilbge,  banjiarr.] 
llie  tribunals  in  which  this  law  was  ad- 
ministered were  the  forum  externum  of 
the  Church,  and  all  clerics,  high  and  low, 
enjoyed  the  privilegmm  fori — that  is,  the 
right  of  trial  according  to  the  canon  law. 
The  various  national  codes  having,  through 
the  constant  pressure  of  Christianity  and 
the  action  of  the  canon  law,  become  in 
most  things  rational  and  humane,  modem 
statesmen  tend  to  the  doctrine  that  all 
subjects  of  the  State  should  be  treated 
alike — ^that  the  law  should  be  the  same 
for  all,  and  civil  burdens  be  borne  by  all 
indiscnminately.  Yet,  the  &ilure  to  re^ 
cognise  a  distinction  of  status  which  is 
reu  and  fundamental,  and  rests  on  divine 
institution,  can  but  lead,  wherever  found, 
to  trouble,  confusion,  and  the  depravation 
of  morals.  If  in  every  Catholic  country 
having  the  conscription,  the  so-called 
Liberals  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
clerical  immunity  from  military  service, 
as  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  do  in 
France,  a  great  decrease  would  soon  thin 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  accompanied  by 
unspeakable  distress  and  damage  to  Chris- 
tian souls.  The  Church  in  Europe  has 
lost  the  tithe,  the  greater  portion  of  her 
property,  and  much  of  the  consideration 
which  she  formerly  received  from  society ; 
the  mixed  motives  which  once  tended  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  no  longer 
operate ;  the  labourers  are  lew,  and  their 
fair  hire  is  withheld  from  them.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Governments  to  smooth  the 
way  for  young  men  to  enter  the  clerical 
state,  ana  to  lessen  the  hardships  which 
surround  them  in  that  state.  Yet  we  see 
modem  society,  in  too  many  once  Catholic 
States,  taking  the  opposite  course;  and 
"Libe^"  statesmen  legislating  against 
the  clergy  as  if  they  were  some  destructive 
anti-social  caste.  Instead  of  the  necessary 
and  divinely-appointed  guides  by  whom 
human  beings  are  prepared  in  time  to  face 
eternity.    They  may  succeed  in  nipping 

>  UnpruUed  Endith  Workt,  A'C,  Matthew, 
1880. 
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in  the  bud  many  vocations,  but  they  will 
not  succeed  in  making  men  happier  and 
better,  nor  in  strengthening  the  oases  of 
social  order^  which,  when  religion  lan- 
guishes, are  mevitably  imperilled. 

According  to  the  canon  law,  the  dress 
of  the  cleric  must  be  sober  in  form  and 
colour.  Trade  and  secular  business  are 
fo^cbidden  to  him.  He  is  required  to  use 
great  caution  in  frequenting  the  company 
of  the  other  sex,  and  must  not  be  present 
at  public  balls  or  masquerades.  In  the 
Decretum  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
the  attendance  of  clerics  at  stage  plays  of 
every  description.  But  in  the  course  of 
ages  a  contrary  custom  has  arisen,  which 
causes  this  prohibition  no  longer  to  bind 
under  mortal  sin,  unless  enforced  by  some 
diocesan  or  provincial  law.  Gambling  and 
games  of  hazard  are  forbidden  to  clerics, 
though  some  modification  has  been  intro- 
duced in  later  times,  and  an  approved 
canonist  quoted  by  Ferraris^  says  that 
"  clerics  who  play  seldom  and  moderately, 
for  amusement^s  sake,  are  altogether  ex- 
cused from  sin  if  the  diocesan  law  does  not 
{>rohibit  to  them  games  of  chance,  and 
ocal  custom  sanctions  it."  Clerics  must 
not  carry  arms  without  just  and  necessary 
cause ;  lience  shooting,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  food,  would  seem  not  to 
be  allowed :  but  a  moderate  indul- 
gence in  hunting  and  fishing  is  not  for- 
bidden. 

Till  quite  lately,  the  server  at  Mass 
used  to  be  called  the  "clerk,"  even  though 
a  layman,  bv  English  and  Lish  Catholics, 
because  he  aid  clerk's  work ;  just  as  the 
boys  at  Mass  are  called  "acolytes,*'  though 
not  really  so,  because  they  do  acolytes' 
work.     (Ferraris,  Clericus.) 

oumcA&  BAPTISM.  A  name 
given  in  the  early  Church  to  baptism 
received  on  the  bea  of  sickness,  those  who 
received  it  being  called  clinici  or  kKivikoL 
The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  baptism 
so  conferred  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
Pope  Cornelius  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  to  Fabius  of  Antioch. 
The  subject  is  important  from  two  distinet 
points  of  view,  for  it  throws  light  both  on 
the  doctrine  and  the  disciphne  of  the 
early  Church. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  custom 
of  conferring  clinical  baptism  proves 
that  baptism  given,  not  by  immersion,  but 
by  sprinkling  the  recipient,  or  by  pouring 
water  over  him  (by  aspersion  or  penusion), 
although  unusual,  was  still  considered 
valid.  This  validity  is  clearly  laid  down 
1  Layman. 
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by  Ojprian,  in  Ep.  bdx.,  when  he  answers 
the  question  whether  those  who  had  not 
been  "  washed  with  the  water  of  salvation, 
but  had  had  it  poured  over  them,"  were 
"  Christians  in  the  strict  sense  "  (legitimi 
Christiani).  He  replies  that  we  need 
not  be  concerned  because  the  baptised 
person  in  case  of  sickness  has  been  sprinkled 
or  had  water  poured  over  him  (instead 
of  being  immersed),  since  in  any  case  he 
receives  the  "  grace  of  the  Lord." 

However,  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
made  a  difference  between  clinici  and 
other  Christians,  and  did  not  allow  the 
former  to  be  ordained,  on  the  ground  that 
they  probably  had  received  the  sacrament 
rather  from  fear  than  from  a  higher 
motive.  In  the  letter  already  mentioned 
Cornelius  states  tiiat  it  was  against  the 
law  for  one  who  had  received  clinic  bajp- 
tism  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.^  The 
Council  of  NeocfiBsarea  (can.  12),  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  renews 
this  ancient  prohibition,  making,  however, 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  dintci  who  sig- 
nalised themselves  by  zeal,  and  for  times 
when  there  was  great  want  of  clergy. 
This  canon  was  received  into  the  "  Corpus 
Juris,"  c.  1.  Dist.  67.« 

C&OZ8TB&.  An  enclosed  space, 
usually  square,  surrounded  by  covered 
passages,  which  have  continuous  walls  on 
the  outer  side,  and  rows  of  pillars  on  the 
inner  side  facing  the  square,  m  connection 
with  monastic,  cathedral,  or  collegiate 
buildings.  We  do  not  possess  any  in 
this  country  of  earlier  date  than  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  doubtiess  first  ap- 
peared in  monasteries,  furnishing  montoB 
with  the  means  of  exercise  under  cover  in 
wet  weather.  The  interior  space  was 
sometimes  \ised  for  a  cemetery,  as  at 
Salisbury.  Schools  are  said  to  have  been 
held  in  them,  though  they  can  scarcely, 
at  any  rate  in  this  climate,  have  been 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  no 
country  in  Europe  have  so  many  fine 
specimens  of  Gothic  cloisters  been  pre- 
served as  in  England.  That  at  Gloucester 
is  of  remarkable  beauty ;  the  cathedrals 
of  Durham,  York,  and  Lincoln,  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  furnish  fine  examples. 

c&iranr,  coiraRBaATZOir  or. 
This  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order  at- 
tained in  the  middle  ages  to  a  pitch  of 
greatness  and  influence  which  entiUe  it  to 
a  separate  artide.  It  was  founded  by  Bemo, 
abbot  of  Gigny,  in  912,  with  the  assistance 
of  William  Duke  of  Aqiutaine,  who  en- 

»  Euseb.  H.  E,  vi.  43,  17. 
«  Hefele,  ConcU,  i.  p.  249. 


CLUNY 

dowed  the  new  monastery  with  his  whole 
domains,  forests,  meadows,  vineyards,  &c., 
at  Cluny,  fifteen  miles  from  Macon-«ur* 
Saone.  A  succession  of  great  and  saintly 
abbots — Odo,  Aymard,  St.  Mayeul,  St. 
Odilo,  and  St.  Hugh—procured  for  the 
Abbey  of  Cluny  a  worla-wide  reputation, 
great  wealth  and  political  influence,  and 
a  filiation  of  many  hundred  monasteries. 
The  bond  of  dependence  was  strictly 
maintained  in  all  the  houses  foimded  firom 
or  connected  with  Cluny ;  in  nearly  every 
instance  they  were  governed  by  priors, 
not  abbots.  Urban  II.,  the  Pope  who 
preached  the  first  crusade,  had  been 
educated  at  Clunv  imder  St.  Hu^h.  The 
great  Earl  of  Warenne,  the  fnend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  the  Conqueror, 
founded  the  first  Cluniac  house  in  Ihig- 
land,  at  Lewes,  in  1077,  dedicating  the 
church  in  honour  of  St.  Pancras.  Under 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  ninth  abbot,  the 
contemporary  and  firiend  of  St.  Bernard, 
Cluny  reached  its  apogee.  Peter  drew 
up  a  reformed  rule;  two  thousand  con- 
vents recognised  him  as  their  superior; 
and  in  1131  the  Pope  himself,  Imiocent 
n.,  came  to  Cluny  and  consecrated  the 
new  church,  the  master-piece  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  At  the  Revolution,  the  town 
of  Cluny  bought  the  church  from  the 
Republican  Government,  and  pulled  it 
down ;  nothing  but  the  two  towers  and  a 
few  other  fragments  was  left  standing. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  people  of  Cluny 
invited  Napoleon  to  visit  their  town ;  the 
emperor  replied,  "No,  no,  you  are 
Vandals." 

There  were  thirty-five  Cluniac  houses 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  suppression ; 
the  list  is  given  below.*  Only  one  was 
an  abbey — Bermondsey;  the  rest  were 

*  Nunneries  are  distingtdshed  by  an  asteriflk ; 
cells  by  the  letter  C. 


Bablew  rSom.),  C 
BaniBtaple 
Bermondsey 
Brctton  Monk  (York.) 
Bromholm  (Norf.) 
Careswell  (Dev.),  C 
Castleacre  (Norf.) 
Clifford  (Hercf.) 
Daventry 
Derby,  C 
Dudley,  C 
Hitcham  (Norf.),  C 
Holme  (Dors.),  C 
Horkslev  (Essex) 
Horton  (Kent),  C 
Kershall  (Lane),  C 
LentoD  (Notts.) 
Lewes 


Malpas  (Monm.),  C 
Melton  Mowbray,  C 
MoDtacute  (Som.) 
Myndbam  (Suff.) 
Normansberch 
(Norf.),  C 
Northampton 
Northampton  • 
Pontefract 
Preone  (Salop),  C. 
Prittlewell  (Essex) 
Slewsham  (Norf.),  C. 
Stanesgate  (Essex) 
St.  Syriac  (Com.),  C 
Thetford 

Tykeford  (Bucks.),  C 
Wangford  (Suff.),  C 
Wenlock 
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COADJUTOR 

priories  or  cells.    (Hefele^s  art,  in  Wetzer 
and  Welte ;  Tanner's  "  Notitia.") 

COABXVTOR.  One  who  helps  a 
prelate,  or  a  priest  holding  a  benefice,  in 
aischarging  the  duties  of  ms  bishopric  or 
benefice.  Coadjutorship  may  be  of  two 
kinds:  one  temporaiy  and  revocable, 
allowed  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
mcapadtj,  and  implying  no  right  of  suc- 
cession ;  the  other  perpetual  and  irreyoc- 
able,  and  carrying  with  it  the  right  to 
succeed  the  person  coadjuted.  la  this 
latter  sense  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  ^  nevertheless  the 
Pope,  for  special  causes,  sometimes  con- 
ceoes  it,  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic 
power  enabling  him  legally  to  dispense 
with  the  law.  If  a  coadjutor  is  required 
for  a  parish  priest,  it  is  for  the  bishop  of 
the  mocese  to  nominate  one ;  if  for  a 
biAhop,  the  nomination  belongs  to  the 
Pope,  any  usage  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  the  case  of  a  pnest,  if  the 
incapacity  is  temporary  or  curable,  he 
must  appoint  a  vicar  or  substitute,  not  a 
coadjutor.  The  various  infirmities  which 
justify  coadjutorship — serious  and  in- 
curable illness,  leprosy,  loss  of  speech,  &c. 
— are  specified  in  the  canon  law.  In  the 
case  of  a  bishop,  the  terms  "  admini^ 
trator^'and  '' suffiragan '^  mean  much  the 
same  as  coadjutor,  the  differences  being, 
that  the  administratoi's  function  ceases 
when  the  bishop  resumes  charge  of  the 
diocese  or  dies,  and  a  suffragan  assists  the 
bishop  in  things  which  relate  to  his 
ministry,  but  has  no  jurisdiction ;  while  a 
coadjutor  has  jurisdiction,  and  his  rights 
may,  as  we  have  seen,  by  special  Papal 
permission,  subsist  after  the  aeath  of  the 
coadjuted.  Various  points  affecting  the 
precedence,  dignity,  and  ceremonial 
attaching  to  a  coadjutor  bishop  have  been 
settled  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites.     (Ferraris,  Coadjutor.) 

COATy  TBB  BO&T  (tunica  inconr 
iutUii,  der  heiiige  Hock,  la  $ainte  Rohe). 
This  celebrated  relic  is  in  the  treasury  of 
the  cathedral  of  Treves,  and  a  very  an- 
cient tradition  asserts  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  seamless  coat  which  our  Saviour 
wore  at  the  time  of  his  Passion.  The 
emjjreas  Helena,  having  come  into  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  saia  to 
have  given  it  to  the  city  of  Treves,  where 
she  resided  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
earliest  written  testimony  to  this  effect  is 
found  in  the  Oesta  Tremrorvm,  a  chroni- 
cle of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
where  Helena  is  said  to  have  presented 
1  Sm.  zxv.  c  7,  De  Bef. 
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the  relic  to  the  church  during  the  epi- 
scopate of  Agritius  (314-334).  Several 
other  notices  of  the  Holy  Coat  are  found 
in  documents  mounting  up  to,  or  nearly 
to,  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  piece  of 
evidence,  in  support  of  the  autnentidtj 
of  the  relic,  is  an  ancient  ivory  belonging 
to  the  cathedral  (lost  for  some  time  but 
recovered  in  1844),  on  which  the  Empress 
is  figured,  seated  at  the  church  door,  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  procession 
dosed  by  a  chariot  in  which  are  two 
ecclesiastics  guarding  a  chest.  Above  the 
chariot  is  the  face  of  Christ,  by  which 
some  relation  between  our  Lord  and 
the  contents  of  the  chest  seems  to  be 
indicated.  This  ivory  was  examined 
by  tJie  Archaeological  Society  of  Frank- 
fort in  1846,  with  the  result  of  fixing 
its  date  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century. 

We  read  of  the  translation  of  the 
relic  from  the  choir  to  the  high-altar  of 
the  cathedral  in  1196.  After  an  interval 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  it  was 
exposed  in  1512,  and  on  severid  other 
occasions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful.  During  the 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  it  was  deposited  for  safety  in 
the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  or  at  Augs- 
burg. In  1810,  with  the  permission  of 
Napoleon,  the  bishop  of  Treves,  Mgr. 
Mannay,  brought  the  sacred  relic  back 
from  Augsburg  to  his  own  city  j  and,  in 
spite  of  the  confusion  of  the  times,  a 
multitude  of  pilgrims  numbering  over 
two  hundred  thousand  visited  Treves  to 
celebrate  this  joyful  restoration.  But  the 
most  striking  and  successful  exposition 
was  that  of  1844,  when  eleven  bishops 
and  more  than  a  million  of  the  laity 
fiocked  to  Treves  from  all  sides  during  the 
period  (from  August  18  to  October  6)  for 
which  the  Holy  Coat  was  exhibited. 
Several  miraculous  cures  were  reported, 
and  the  joy  and  piety  of  the  believing 
throng  must  have  been  a  very  moving 
sight  Qertain  unstable  Catholics,  with 
a  secret  leaning  to  rationalism,  took 
offence  at  the  proceedings,  and  wrote 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Coat 
Among  these  were  Czerski,  an  ecdesiastic 
from  Fosen,  and  Bonse,  a  suspended 
priest  of  Breslau.  A  long  controversy 
arose,  in  the  course  of  which  these  men 
seceded  from  the  Church  and  founded  a 
sect  which  they  called  the  "German 
Catholic  Church.'^  The  movement  made 
a  great  noise  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
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eeldom  heard  of.  The  well-known 
Catholic  writer,  Gorres,  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  question,  entitled  "  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Treves,"  in  1846. 

(This  notice  follows  the  article  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte  hj  J.  Marx,  the  author 
of  several  works  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  relic.) 

COBBX  CAVOirirM  BOC&.  AT- 
mCAXm,  This  coUection  of  canons,  138 
in  number,  consists  substantially  of  the 
disciplinarv  decisions  of  the  great  African 
council  wnich  sat  at  Carthage  between 
419  and  422.  Dionysius  Euguus  (see 
Canok  Law)  admitted  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  his  first  collection.  The  synod 
in  Tndlo  (691)  approved  and  adopted 
these  canons,  with  those  of  many  other 
councils,  as  suitable  for  use  in  the  East. 
They  were  first  published  at  Paris  by 
Justeau  in  1615 ;  Mansi  included  them  in 
his  collection;  they  have  been  discussed 
by  the  brothers  Ballerini,  De  Marca,  and 
others. 

COBBX  CAVOVVM  BCCXi.  VVZ- 
▼B&8X.  Under  this  title  the  two 
Justeau  a6ia-1661)  published  the 
canons  of  which  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon 
made  chief  use  (namely,  those  of  Nicsea, 
Ancyra,  Neo-Caesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
Laodicea,  Constantinople  II.,  and  Ephesus) 
on  the  implied  assumption  that  they  in- 
tended to,  and  did  in  fact,  erect  these 
canons,  along  with  their  own  twenty-nine 
into  a  code  receivable  and  binding 
throughout  the  Church.  For  such  an 
assumj^tion  there  was  no  foundation.  The 
collection  contains  altogether  207  canons. 

OSVOBZTB.    St.    Jerome    distin- 

C*  hes  coenobites  from  anachorites  or 
aits.  He  translates  the  former  word 
by  "  in  communi  viventes."  The  word  is 
derived  from  koiv6s  ^ios,  common  life. 
The  place  in  which  they  lived  was  called 
coenobium  or  kxhvq^iov,  and  the  superior, 
Kotvo^tapxns,  Ccenobites  were  also 
named  avvoBiTat  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  converUuales,  The  word  coenobite 
is  thus  equivalent  to  our  word  "  monk." 
(Kraus, "  Real-EncycL") 

COaWATB)  COJAATWaUkSB.  [See 
CONSANQUnnTT.] 

COJJULTIOV  TO  A  BBVBFZCB. 
This  as  we  have  seen  J^Bishop,  II.]  is  a 
right  ordinarily  belonging  to  bishops.  It 
may  be  either  free  and  voluntary  (coUaiio 
libera),  or  restricted  to  the  institution  of  a 
clerk  presented  by  a  third  person  (eoBatio 
necessaria,  non  l&era).  Collation  by  lay 
persons  is  null,  except  in  a  few  cases 
wliere,  by  a  special  privilege  granted  by 


COLLECT 

the  Holy  See,  a  king  or  an  abbess  confers 
a  particular  benefice  as  the  procurator  or 
vicar  of  the  Pope. 

The  right  of  conferring  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  cUgnities  is  now  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  regulated  by  Con- 
cordat between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
respective  Governments.  In  Austria  the 
Emperor  has  the  right  of  nominating  to 
most  canonries ;  occasionally  this  right  is 
exercised  by  the  municipality.  In  liVance 
the  nomination  as  well  as  collation  to  all 
benefices  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops ;  but  the  appoint- 
ments made  are  subject  in  the  case  of  the 
curSs  cantonaux  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Government;  which  on  the  other  hand 
nominates  to  the  almonerships  of  public 
establishments,  subject  to  episcopal  ap- 
proval 

"  The  rulers  of  the  Church,"  says 
Soglia, "  confer  benefices  by  a  triple  right, 
plenary,  ordinary,  or  delegated :  the  Poje 
by  his  plenary,  the  bisnops  by  their 
ordinary,  cardiniEJs  and  others  holding  a 
Papal  indult  by  their  delepited  right." 
(Card.  Soglia,  "Instit.  Juris  Canonici," 
iu.  2, 18.) 

COUbATZOir.    [See  FASTnre.] 

CO&&BCT  (coUecta)  occurs  in 
several  senses  in  ecclesiastical   writers. 

(1)  It  signifies  "collection.''  Thus  St. 
Paul  mentions  the  "collectse  que  fiunt 
apud  sanctos,''  where  the  .Greek  hasXoyia. 

(2)  For  the  assembly  of  the  faithful. 
Thus  we  meet  with  "coUectam  agere," 
*'  adesse  ad  coUectam,"  &c.  (8)  For  the 
prayer  said  in  the  Mass  after  the  Gloria 
and  before  the  Epistle.  The  name  so  used 
(coUectio  or  coUecta)  is  found  in  the 
Mozarabic  Missal  and  in  the  old  Sacra- 
mentaries.  Many  of  the  collects  now  said 
in  the  Mass  were  composed  by  St.  Gela- 
sius  or  St.  Gregory,  tiiough  of  course 
many  are  of  a  later  date.  The  prayer  or 
collect  "Deus,  cujus  dextera  beatum 
Petrum,**  is  attributed  to  Leo  H.,  who  is 
said  to  have  written  it  while  the  Nea- 
politans were  fighting  at  sea  with  the 
Saracens  for  the  defence  of  the  Church. 
The  same  Pontiff  wrote  the  prayer  "  Deus, 
qui  beato  Petro  coUatis  clavibus,"  when, 
having  founded  the  Leonine  city,  he  put 
the  bars  on  the  gates.  Innocent ll.  is  the 
author  of  the  collect "  A  cunctis." 

As  to  the  number  of  the  collects: 
originally  only  one  was  said.  Ritual 
wnters,  such  as  Durandus,  Beleth  and 
Martene,  lay  it  down  that  the  number  of 
collects  must  not  exceed  seven.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rubrics  the  number  of  collects 
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8ud  must  always  be  unequal,  the  odd 
number,  it  is  said,  denoting  unity.  In  the 
Roman  Church  the  collect  used  to  be 
followed  by  certain  other  prayers,  for  the 
Pope,  Emperor,  &c.,  whicn  prayers  were 
caJIed"laudes." 

Almost  all  the  collects  are  addressed 
to  the  Father,  and  end  with  the  words 
"through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. ; 
only  a  few  and  those  of  recent  date  are 
addressed  to  the  Son ;  none  to  the  Holy 
Qhoet.  "The  Mass,'*8ays  Cardinal  Bona, 
"represents  the  oblation  by  which  Christ 
offered  Himself  to  the  Father,  and  there- 
fore the  prayers  of  the  lituivy  are  directed 
to  the  Father  Himself."  (Benedict  XIV. 
«DeMis8a,"il6.) 

COUbBOB.  CoUegia,  i,e,  corpora- 
tions or  guilds  of  persons  united  in  pur- 
suit of  a  common  object,  were  common  in 
the  Roman  empire  from  its  commencement 
The  Gtoyemment  took  cognisance  of,  and 
controlled  them.    When  Christianity  ap- 

eared  everywhere,  the  churches,regarded 
jurists  as  coUegia,  were  held  to  be 
unlawful  (collegia  illicita)  and  to  belong 
to  them  was  reckoned  a  misdemeanour. 
(Smith  and  Cheetham.) 

cox&aaa,  TBB  ava&xsB.  [See 
EveLisH  College.] 

COUbBOB,  TBB  ZBI0B.  [See  IbISH 
COLLSeE.] 

COIABOB,  TBB   BOMAV.     [See 

RoKAir  College.] 

COUbBOB,  TBB  8COTCB.     [See 

SooTCH  College.] 

COUbBOIATB  CBVB08.  After 
the  practice  had  become  general  for  the 
clergy  of  cathedral  churches  to  live  in 
conunon,  under  the  rule  formulated  by 
the  Council  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (816),  and 
with  the  title  of  canons,  the  churches  of 
many  large  towns,  besides  those  which 
were  the  residences  of  bishops,  adopted 
a  similar  organisation,  and  were  called 
colle^ate  churches.  [See  Canov.]  Thus 
Darlington,  to  which  some  of  the  canons 
whom  the  Inshop  William  of  St  Carilef 
(1080-1006)  replaced  by  monks  at  Dur- 
ham  retired,  became,  wiUi  Papal  sanction, 
a  coUe^ate  church  with  dean  and  pre- 
bendanes,  and  flourished  as  such  till  the 
Reformation.  At  that  time  (1647),  a 
great  number  of  collegiate  churches  in 
this  country  were  suppressed,  and  their 
reyenuee  confiscated,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  employed  in  founding 
schools,  of  which  King  Edward  VI.^ 
school  at  Birmingham  is  an  instance. 
Since  the  seyenteenth  century  it  has  been 
inyariaUy  ruled  that  s  collegiate  church 
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can  only  be  erected  with  Papal  sanction. 
Among  the  conditions  for  obtaining  this 
sanction  are — ^that  the  locality  should  be 
of  sufficient  importance ;  that  there  be  a 
numerous  and  well-disposed  population 
and  a  large  body  of  clergy ;  that  the 
endowment  be  sufficient ;  that  the  church 
be  of  suitable  size  and  dignity ;  and  that 
all  things  necessary  for  the  diyine  worship 
be  proyided  in  abundance.  (Ferraris,  CbA 
legtum,) 

OOMMABBmafTB  OF  CK>B  (in 
Hebrew  of  Exodus  xxxiv.  28,  Deut.  iv.  13, 
X.  4,  "the  ten  words,"  of  which  "the 
Decalogue,"  ol  dc'ica  Xoyot,Ta  dc'ica  Xoyta,rck 
d/ica  pfjfiaTa,'is  a  yerbal  translation)  were 
giyen  to  Moses  by  Qod  on  Mount  Sinai. 
They  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
on  two  tables  of  stone,  which  were  placed 
in  the  Ark.  Thus  Uie  commandments 
formed  the  centre  and  kernel  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  They  were  given  more 
directly  by  God  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  the;^  were  placed  in 
the  most  holy  place,  which  none  but  the 
high-priest  could  enter,  and  he  only  once 
a  year.  The  Roman  Catechism  (iii.  1, 1^. 
quoting  St.  Augustine,  points  out  that  all 
tne  rest  of  the  Mosaic  law  depends  on 
the  decalogue^  while  the  ten  command- 
ments, in  their  turn,  are  based  on  two 
precepts — the  love  of  God  with  the  whole 
heart,  and  the  loye  of  our  neighbour  aa 
ourselves. 

Two  questions  about  the  command* 
ments  must  be  mentioned,  the  former  of 
which  concerns  the  binding  force,  the 
latter  the  division  and  arrangement,  of 
the  decalofifue. 

As  to  the  former  question,  the  Council 
of  Trent  defines,  against  antlnomian 
heretics  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
that  the  ten  commandments  bind  the  con- 
sciences of  all  mankind.  Christians  included. 
"  If  anyone  say  that  the  ten  commandments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Christians,  let  him 
be  anathema."  "  If  anyone  say  that  a  man, 
though  justified  and  ever  so  perfect,  is  not 
bound  to  observe  the  commandments  of 
God  and  the  Church,  let  him  be  ana* 
thema."  *  The  reason  on  which  this  obli- 
gation rests  is  manifest.  God  did  not  give 
a  new  law  to  Moses ;  He  only  republished 
a  law  written  originally  on  the  conscience 
of  man,  and  obscured  by  his  sinful  igno- 
rance. The  ten  commandments,  then,  did 
not  begin  to  bind  when  proclaimed  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  they  have  not  ceased 


>  Ck>nciL  Trident  tees.  vi.  De  Jnstif.  cr 
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to  do  so  now  that  Gluist  has  done  away 
with  the  Jewish  law.* 

The  second  question  turns  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  commandments,  and  here  there 
are  three  principal  views.  It  is  well  to 
remind  the  reader,  first,  that  there  are 
several  differences  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  commandments  as  given  in  Exodus 
XX.  and  Deuteronomy  v.,  one  of  which  is 
of  special  moment.  In  Exodus,  the  last 
prohibitions  run,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  house :  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  ser- 
vant, nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass, 
nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's.'*  In 
Deuteronomy,  the  order  is  changed  thus : 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife ;  and  thou  shalt  not  desire  "  [a  differ- 
ent word  in  Hebrew  from  tiiat  tran^ted 
"  covet,"  though  the  Vulgate  obliterates 
the  distinction]  "  his  field,  or  his  servant, 
or  his  maid,  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  an3rtbing 
that  is  thy  neij^hbour's."  We  may  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  different  modes  of 
division. 

(1)  Philo  and  Josephus,  followed  by 
Origen  and  other  early  Christians,  hj  the 
Ghreek  Church,  and  all  Protestants  except 
Lutherans,  divide  the  commandments  into 
two  tables,  containing  each  five  precepts : 
viz.  1,  on  strange  gods;  2,  on  ima^ 
worship;  8,  on  taking  God's  name  m 
vain ;  4,  on  the  Sabbath ;  5,  on  honouring 
parents :  6,  on  murder ;  7,  on  adulterv ;  8, 
on  stealing ;  0,  on  false  witness ;  10,  on 
covetousness. 

(2)  The  Talmud,  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than, and  many  rabbinical  commentators, 
make  the  preface,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  &c.,the  first  "  word ;"  they  regard 
the  prohibition  of  strange  ^ods  and  images 
as  one  single  "word,'^  viz.  the  second; 
for  the  rest  they  agree  with  the  division 
of  Philo,  &c. 

(8)  Augustine  places  in  the  first  table 
three  commandments,  relating  to  God — 
viz.  1,  on  strange  gods  and  images  Tso  that 
he  regards  the  prohibition  of  idols  as  a 
mere  application  of  the  principle,  "Thou 
shalt  not  have  strange  gods  before  me  ") ; 

>  Cat,  Rom,  iii.  1,  8.  An  exception  mast 
be  made  of  that  clatise  in  the  third  com- 
mandment which  fixes  the  seventh  day  for 
divine  worship.  As  to  the  apparent  prohibi- 
tion of  images,  see  Petav.  De  Ineam,  zv.  6. 
Here  It  la  enough  to  say  that  if»  with  Josephos, 
we  hold  that  the  commandment  absolutely  pro- 
hibits sculpture  and  painting,  so  that  Solomon 
broke  it  wnen  he  maae  the  twelve  oxen  under 
the  brazen  sea  or  the  lions  for  his  throne,  then 
we  must  also  hold  that  this  ceremonial  part  of 
the  commandment  no  longer  binds. 
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2,  the  name  of  God ;  8,  the  Sabbath.  In 
the  second  table  he  places  seven  precepts, 
relating  to  our  neighbour — viz.  command- 
ment 4,  on  parents ;  6,  on  murder ;  6,  on 
adultery ;  7,  on  steeJing ;  8,  on  false  wit- 
ness ;  9,  on  coveting  our  neighbour's  wife ; 
10,  on  coveting  our  neighbour's  goods. 
This  division  has  prevailed  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  been  retained  by  the 
Lutherans,  except  that  they,  following 
the  order  in  Exodus,  make  commandment 
9,  on  coveting  our  neighbour's  house ;  10, 
on  coveting  ms  wife  or  goods  :  a  division 
to  which  Augustine  himself  in  some  places 
gives  support 

What  has  been  already  said  shows 
that  Iterance  alone  can  charge  Catholics 
with  introducing  a  new  mode  of  diviaon 
in  order  to  give  less  promioenoe  to  the 
prohibition  of  idol-worship.  The  division 
was  current  long  before  any  strife  on 
images  had  arisen  in  the  Church. 

Next,  the  Catholics,  in  this  division  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments,  have 
the  whole  weight  of  rabbinical  tradition 
on  their  side. 

Thirdly,  the  modem  Catholic  division 
is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  as  usually  found  in  MSS.  and  printed 
editions.  The  text  is  divided  into  ten  sec- 
tions, which  correspond  precisely  with  our 
Catholic  division.  These  sections  are 
admitted  to  be  very  ancient,  older  even 
than  the  Masoretic  text,  and  the  Protes- 
tant scholar  Eennicott  found  them  so 
marked  in  460  out  of  694  MSS.  which 
he  collated.^ 

Lastiy,  the  wording  of  the  text  both 
in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  strongly 
favours  the  Catholic  division.  The  pro- 
mises and  threats,  '^  I  am  tht)  Lord  tby 
God,  mighty,  jealous,"  &c.,  are  much  more 
suitable  on  the  theory  that  the  prohibition 
of  strange  gods  and  idols  forms  one  com- 
mandment, while  in  Deuteronomy,  after 
the  prohibition  of  coveting  our  neigh- 
bour's wife,  the  change  of  the  verb  men- 
tioned above  seems  to  indicate  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  commandment ;  nor  is 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proliibitioQ  of 
polytheism  and  of  imase-worship  alwavs  forms 
one  section.  In  some  MSS.,  however,  of  Exodus 
there  are  only  nine  sections  in  the  text  of  the 
decalogue,  our  ninth  and  tenth  oommandmenta 
forming  one  section.  Kennioott,  saysKeil,  found 
the  diirision  wanting  in  284  out  of  694  MSS. 
which  he  collated,  and  an  examination  of 
Kennicott^s  Bible  confirms  Keil's  statement. 
Dillmann's  assertion  that  Kennicott  found  the 
division  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  com- 
mandments wanting  in  most  of  hia  MSS.  seems 
to  be  wholly  inaccurate. 
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there  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
carnal  desire  firom  coyeting  another  man's 
ffoods.  (The  fcicts  as  here  given  will  be 
found  in  Ealisch,  Enobel,  and  EdJl  in  their 
commentaries  on  Exodus.  The  first  is  a 
Terj  learned  Jew,  the  second  a  Rationalist, 
the  third  an  orthodox  Protestant.  All  are 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  mode  of  division. 
Dillmann's  Commentary  (1881)  has  also 
been  consulted.) 

OUUJKCB.  Parents,  and  other  persons  in- 
yested  with  lawful  authority  .have  power  to 
make  rules  for  those  placed  under  them, 
so  that  things  lawful  in  themselves  become 
unlawful  by  their  prohibition.  The 
Scripture  teaches  plainly  that  the  Church 
has  this  power.  We  are  to  hear  the 
Church  (Matt  xviiL  17).  The  Holy 
Qhost  has  placed  bishops  to  ''rule  the 
Church"  (Acts  xx.  28).  St.  Paul  com- 
manded (Christians  to  keep  the  ''  precepts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  ancients'' 
(XV.  41). 

The  Roman  Catechism  makes  no  spe- 
cial enumeration  of  the  commandments 
of  the  CThurch ;  but  such  an  enumeration 
is  generally  found  in  popular  Catechisms, 
which  have  followed  in  this  respect  the 
exan^le  set  by  the  Catechism  of  (^anisius. 
The  English  Catechism,  like  the  French 
ones  of  fleuiy,  &c.,  counts  six  command- 
ments of  the  Church.  Many  other  Cate- 
chisms reduce  them  to  five.  In  our 
English  Catechism  they  are  given  as 
follows :  1,  to  keep  certain  days  holy,  with 
the  obligation  of  resting  from  servile  work ; 
2,  to  hear  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
of  obligation;  3,  to  keep  the  days  of 
fasting  and  abstinence ;  4,  to  confess  once 
a  year ;  5,  to  communicate  at  Easter  or 
thereabouts ;  6,  not  to  marry  within  for- 
bidden degrees,  or  at  forbidden  times. 
The  sixth  commandment  is  omitted  in 
many  C!atechisms;  that  of  Bellarmine 
adds  another — viz.  to  pay  tithes. 

comnMomjLTiows  of  wmamtb 
4ke*  As  the  Church  celebrates  many 
feasts,  some  moveable,  some  fixed,  it  may 
often  happen  that  two  of  them  fidl  on  the 
same  day ;  or  again  the  Church  may  in- 
atitote  the  ^Mst  of  a  saint,  just  canonised, 
on  a  day  already  occupied  oy  the  feast  of 
another  saint.  Further,  as  semi-doubles 
and  all  feasts  of  higher  rank  have  first 
and  second  vespers,  the  second  vespers  of 
one  feast  would  often  have  to  be  said  at 
the  same  time  as  the  first  vespers  of 
another.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
the  Mass  and  office  of  two  feasts  on  the 
same  day,  the  C]lhurch,  as  a  rule,  celebrates 
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the  greater  feast  and  merely  commemo- 
rates the  inferior  one.^ 

We  must  begin  by  distinguishing 
special  from  common  commemorations, 
tne  former  being  subdivided  into  partial 
and  complete  commemorations. 

Partial  commemorations  are  made 
when  the  first  vespers  of  one  feast  coin'- 
cide  with  the  second  vespers  of  another. 
In  that  case,  the  vespers  of  the  feast 
higher  in  rank  are  said,  while  the  other 
feast  IB  commemorated  oy  the  recital  of 
the  antiphon  before  the  Magnificat,  the 
versicles  and  the  prayer. 

Complete  commemorations  are  made 
when  two  feasts  fall  on  the  same  day.  In 
that  case,  the  collects  of  the  lesser  feast 
are  added  in  the  Mass  of  the  day,  and  on 
certain  occasions  {e,ff.  if  a  Sunday  or 
greater  feria  b  conmiemorated)  the  C^ospel 
from  the  Mass  of  the  day  commemorated 
is  said  at  the  end  of  Mass  instead  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  Moreover,  the  anti- 
phons  for  ihe  Benedictus  and  Magnificat, 
with  the  versicles  in  the  office  omitted, 
are  added  in  the  lauds  and  vespers  of  the 
office  which  is  said.  Finall]^,  the  Gospel 
of  a  Simday  or  greater  feria,  with  the 
homilj  and  the  lections  of  a  simple  feast 
contaming  the  life  of  the  saint  (provided 
such  lessons  are  "  proper  "  and  not  merely 
taken  from  the  common)  are  substituted 
for  the  ninth  lection  in  matins.  Supposing 
that  a  simple  feast  and  a  Sunday  or  greater 
Feria  have  both  to  be  commemorated,  the 
ninth  lection  is  taken  from  the  latter  in 
preference  to  the  former.  The  life  of  the 
saint  commemorated  is  also  omitted  if  the 
matins  of  the  office  said  does  not  end  with 
the  Te  Deum.» 

The  common  commemorations  consist 
of  antiphons,  versicles  and  prayers  relating 
to  the  Blessed  Virgm,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  Patron  or  title  of  the 
church,  and  peace ;  such  commemorations 
are  made  on  semi-doubles,  simples,  and 
ferias,  at  the  end  of  lauds  and  ve^ers, 
except  during  Octaves,  and  except  from 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  till  the  octave 
of  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Passion  Sunday 
till  Trinity  Simday.  Thej  are  preceded  on 
ferias  by  a  commemoration  of  the  Cross ; 
while  in  Paschal  time  a  special  commemo- 
ration of  the  Cross  is  made,  although  the 
other  commemorations  are  omitted. 

Commemorations  are  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  a  double  is  commemorated 

'  A  greater  feria  or  octave  may  also  have 
to  be  commemorated. 

«  Gavant  sect.  iii.  11,  88,  "De  Commemo- 
rationibna.'* 
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first,  then  a  Sunday,  then  a  semi-double, 
an  octave,  a  greater  feria,  a  ample ;  last 
of  all  come  the  common  oommemorataons. 

Many  of  the  rules  on  this  subject, 
some  of  which  are  very  elaborate,  have 
been  left  out  here  for  want  of  space. 
They  are  fiilly  discussed  by  Gavantus  and 
Meratus.  We  may,  however,  mention  the 
general  principle,  that  the  greater  the 
solemnity  of  a  day  or  season,  the  more  it 
absorbs  attention  and  therefore  tends  to 
exclude  commemorations.  (See  Gavantus, 
with  Meratus'  note,p. ll,8ect.  iii.cap.  11.) 

comnMomjLTioir    of   tbb 

&ZVZ»a   AVB  OF   TBB  BBAB  IB 

TBB   MASS.     [See  DiPTYCHB.] 

COBKMBBBA.  It  is  a  Low  Latin 
word,  formed  from  the  verb  commendare, 
signifying  the  custody  of  a  church  or 
convent  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  in- 
ciunbent.  A  church,  &c.,  so  treated,  was 
said  to  be  held  tn  comfnendam.  This 
commendation  had  nothing  abusive  in  its 
origin,  which  was  perfectly  natural :  thus 
when  a  bishop  of  Fundi  was  driven  from 
his  see  by  the  barbarians,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  nominated  him  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Terracina,  at  the  same  time  com- 
mending Fundi  to  his  care.  A  Council 
of  Mendh  commended  to  the  metropolitan 
the  churches  of  certain  bishops  who  had 
been  ordered  to  retire  from  their  sees 
'  and  do  penance,  for  absenting  themselves 
fr^m  a  provincial  council  In  process  of 
time  the  Roman  See  claimed  the  right  of 
allowingabishop,  or  otherdignitary,to  hold 
oih&t  benefices  tit  commendam  with  his 
own  preferment.  For  this  there  might 
often  be  reasonable  and  sufficient  cause ; 
but  the  practice  became  much  too  com- 
mon. Matthew  Paris  complains  {a.  1246) 
of  this  permission  to  a  well-beneficed 
ecclesiastic  to  retain  his  benefices  m  ccm^ 
mendam  with  a  bishopric  to  which  he 
might  be  appointed,  as  an  abuse  of  recent 
origin.  The  Council  of  Constance,  in  its 
last  yew  (1417),  strove  to  put  an  end  to 
reservations,  expectativee,  and  commen- 
dams,  but  onlv  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  new  Pope  (Martin  V.)  a  promise 
that  all  these  fiivours  should  be  orouja^ht 
under  more  strict  controL  But  poHtical 
reasons  (e.ff.  the  anger  or  good  will  of  an 
emperor  or  king,  incurred  by  thwarting 
or  gratifying  his  wishes  respecting  the 
cumulation  of  benefices  on  some  favourite 
churchman)  made,  or  seemed  to  make, 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  practice 
impossible.  Even  the  Coundl  of  Trent, 
honestly  zealous  as  it  was  for  reform, 
ventured  no  more  than  to  express  its  con- 
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fidence  that  '*  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  his 
piety  and  prudence  would,  9ofar  m  he  saw 
the  times  could  bear  it,  set  over  monasteries 
at  present  held  in  commendam  [by  secu- 
lar^ monastic  persons  belongvig  to  the 
respective  orders,  capable  of  representing 
ana  ruling  the  communities.''^ 

Since  the  destruction  of  Church  pro- 
perty which  recent  times  have  witnessed, 
the  practice  of  commendation  has  greatly 
dwindled,  if  not  whdly  ceased,  tlm)ugh- 
out  Europe. 

COBKMBBBATIOB  OF  TBB 
80V&  (Ordo  commendationis  animai). 
A  form  of  prayer  for  the  dving  contained 
in  the  Roman  Ritual.  Ijie  practice  of 
bringing  the  priest  to  the  bea  of  dying 
persons  is  coeval  with  the  Church  itself, 
and  Amalarius  tells  us  that  several  of  the 
ancient  Antiphonaries  contained  prayers 
for  the  dying.  Parts  at  least  of  the  pre- 
sent form  are  very  ancient  The  words 
**  Subvenite,"  &c., ''  Come  to  his  help,  all 
ye  sidnts  of  God ;  meet  him,  all  ye  angels  of 
God,**  &c.,  occur  in  the  Antiphonary  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great ;  the  beautiful  address, 
"G^  forth,  0  Christian  soul,"  &c.,  is  found 
in  a  letter  of  St.  Peter  Damian,  written 
to  a  friend  of  his  who  was  near  death. 

OOMMBBDATOBT  UITTBBS 
CavaraTucal  rirurroXac,  2  Cor.  iiL  1).  The 
Christians  of  Ephesus,  when  Apollo  the 
newly  converted  Jew  wished  to  pass  into 
Achaia,  wrote  to  their  fellow-believers  at 
Corinth,  that  they  should  receive  him 
(Acts  xviil  17).  WhUe  the  general 
society  of  the  emmre  was  still  heathen, 
the  bond  between  oeUevers  was  close,  and 
the  distinction  between  Christians  and 
non-Christians  had  to  be  finnly  and 
sharply  drawn.  Commendatory  letters, 
— "letters  of  introduction"  as  we  should 
now  say  — were  required  for  everyone 
who  travelled  to  a  foreign  country,  if  he 
wished  to  receive  hospitality  there,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  communion.  They 
were  given  by  the  hisbop.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  conversion  of  Constantino 
the  prevalence  of  Arianism  and  other 
heresies  made  it  necessary  still  to  adhere 
to  the  practice,  lest  those  should  be 
unawares  admitted  to  communion  whom 
St.  John  had  warned  Christians  not  so 
much  as  to  bid  GK>d-«peed  to  (2  John  i. 
10).  It  is  the  crowning  argument  of  St. 
Austin  against  the  Donatists,  that  "  their 
letters  would  not  be  received  in  any 
churches  but  their  own."  The  Coundls 
of  Elvira,  Chalcedon,  and  Aries  frtuned 
regulations  about  these  letters,  on  which 
>  Sees.  zxv.  c  21,  De  Ref. 
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so  much  importance  came  to  be  laid  that 
DO  onei  whether  derk  or  layman,  was 
Teceived  in  any  city  who  came  unprovided 
with  them.  They  were  also  called 
canonic€B,  and  communicatoruB,  The  fVt- 
oToXol  tlpfiyucal  recommended  the  bearer 
specially  for  alms.  The  awokvriKai  {cU- 
missariai)f  first  mentioned  in  the  Ck)uncil 
in  Trullo  (691),  referred  to  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  bearer  in  the  country 
▼isited,  the  oi/ororueal  to  a  temporary  so- 
jonm.  (Smith  and  Cheetham,  art.  by  Frof. 
Plump^.) 

OOllMZSaAmT.  An  ecclesiastic 
who,  by  delegation  from  the  Inshop, 
exercises  a  portion  of  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction in  a  particular  part  of  the  diocese, 
especially  with  reference  to  licences,  insti- 
tutions, the  examination  of  witnesses,  &c. 

OOMMOW.  [See Bbbyiabt,  Missal.] 

COMMOW  JbETM,  O&aSXS  AWB 
BSOTBaBS  or  TBB.  A  holy  deacon  of 
Deventer  in  the  Netherlands,  Qerhard 
Groot  (tl384),  was  the  founder  of  this 
remarbible  institute.  He  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Ruysbroek,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  mystics  of  that  age,  and  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  love, 
peace,  ana  joyful  co-operation  presented 
Dy  the  Augustmian  brotherhood  which  he 
directed.  Not  lone  before,  Ruysbroek 
had  obtained  a  simihur  influence  over  the 
celebrated  Tauler.  Gerhard  applied  his 
fortune  to  the  work  of  establishing  and 
endowing  a  building  to  receive  clerics, 
and  also  laymen,  wno,  without  taking 
perpetual  vows,  were  dedrous  of  leading 
an  austere  Christian  life  in  common. 
Great  preachers,  besides  Gherhard  himself, 
came  forth  from  this  institute;  among 
them  was  Thomas  a  Eempis,  or  of 
Kempen  (tl471),  supposed  by  naany  to 
be  the  author  of  the  "  Imitatio  ChristL^  In 
the  schools  of  Deventer  was  also  trained 
I^holas  of  Cusa,  afterwards  Cardinal,  the 
most  learned  theologian  at  the  Council  of 
Basle,  author  of ''Concordantia  Catholica" 
and  many  other  works.  Gerhard's  chief 
convent  was  at  Windesheim ;  whence 
some  of  the  canons  were  invited  into 
France  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  sixteenth 
century,  and  established  at  Chateau 
Laudon.  The  order  spread  far  and  wide 
in  the  Netherlands,  ana  was  not  imknown 
in  Germany.  Houses  of  nuns  were 
aggregated  to  the  institute,  which  is 
represented  by  celebrated  monasteries  in 
Belgium  even  at  the  present  day.  (H^- 
lyot,  vol.  iv. ;  Mohler,  "Kirchengesch.") 

OOMMUMACATXO  ZBIOMATVIK. 
(also  comtnunio  idiomatum — and  in  the 
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Greek  Fathers  air/doo-tr).  The  appro- 
priation of  divine  attributes  to  Christ  as 
man,  and  of  human  qualities  to  Christ  as 
God,  because  one  ana  the  same  Person  is 
at  once  God  and  man.  Thus  we  may  say 
''  God  died,**  ''Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God,*^' 
though  it  was  as  man  that  Christ  died  and 
had  a  mother ;  or  again, ''  The  msn  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  the  world.*'  This 
usage  is  consonant  with  Scripture,  which 
speaks  of  the  Lord  of  glory  as  being 
crucifled;  of  the  Son  of  God  as  being 
delivered  for  us,  &c.  j  and  with  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  that 
Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God.  The  reason 
on  which  the  usase  rests  is  that  *'the 
man  Christ"  implies,  not  only  human 
nature,  but  also  the  divine  Person  united 
with  it ;  "  Gk)d,"  when  we  think  of  God 
the  Son  incarnate,  implies,  not  only  the 
divine  Person,  but  also  the  human  nature, 
which  he  made  proper  (Tdioy,  hence  l^lafui) 
to  himself.  Observe,  however,  that  we 
cannot  say  "  the  Divinity  suffered,**  "  the 
Manhood  is  eternal,**  &c.  (See  Petavius, 
«  De  Incam.**  iv.  16.) 

OOlKMVirzow.  That  the  bod^,  soul 
and  divinity  of  Christ  are  given  m  the 
Commimion,  and  that  Christ  is  received 
whole  and  entire  under  either  kind — t.e. 
under  the  form  of  bread  alone,  or  wine 
alone — is  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
explained  and  proved  under  the  article 
Eucharist.  In  this  place  we  shall  only 
treat  of  the  rite  according  to  which  Com- 
munion is  given.  At  every  Mass  the 
celebrant  is  bound  to  communicate, 
because  his  communion  is  necessair  for 
the  completion  of  the  sacrifice.  [See  Mass.] 
In  the  Koman  rite,  the  priest,  after  the 
words  ''Domine,  non  sum  dignus,**  bowing 
low,  but  still  standing,  receives  the  body 
of  Christ,  saying  "  Corpus  Domini  nostri,** 
&c.,  "  May  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  my  soul  unto  everlasting 
life.**  Tnen,  having  collected  any  particles 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  may 
remain  on  the  corporal  or  paten.  He  puts 
them  into  the  chalice  and  takes  the  pre- 
cious blood  with  the  words,  *'  May  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 
Afterwards,  if  any  of  the  people  desire  to 
communicate,  the  clerk  says  the  Confiteor,^ 
the  priest  pronounces  a  form  of  absolution, 
holds  the  Blessed  Sacrament  before  the 
people,  saying, '' Behold  the  Lambof  God,** 
&c.,  and  finally  gives  them  communion 

1  This  practice  came  in  during  the  thir- 
teenth century,  through  the  influence  of  the 
begnng  friars.— Benedict  XIV.  De  Miss.  iii. 
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under  the  form  of  bread,  using  the  words 
"  May  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist," 
&c.  The  clergy,  servers,  &c.,  usually  com- 
municate on  the  altar-steps ;  the  people  at 
the  altar-rails,  on  which  a  white  cloth 
b  placed  for  the  communicants  to  hold  up 
near  the  face  and  so  to  prevent  any  par- 
ticle from  falling  to  the  ground.    In  some 
churches  a  sniall  tray,  carried  by  the 
clerk  from  one  communicant  to  another, 
is  substituted  for  the  white  cloth — (this 
is  in  reality  a  return  to  the  more  ancient 
custom :  Benedict  XIV.  "De  Miss."  iiL  22, 
8).    Communion  is  given  to  all  who  are 
sufficiently  old  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Sacrament ;  and,  although  the  com- 
munion of  the  people  is  in  no  way  essen- 
tial, either  to  tne  integrity  or  lawfulness 
of  the  sacrifice,  still  the  douncil  of  Trent 
(Sess.  zjdi.  cap.  6)  desires  that  the  faithful 
shotdd  communicate  at  every  Mass.    Of 
course  this  desire  implies  as  a  condition 
that  the  faithful  should  be  fervent  enough 
to  communicate  often  with  advantage. 
Communion  may  be  given  on  all  days  of 
the  year,  except  Good  Friday — (the  ancient 
usage  permitted  the  faithful  to  commu- 
nicate even  on  Gk)od  Friday:    Benedict 
Xiy.  "  De  Fest."  i.  339)— when  it  cannot 
be  given  except  in  dangerous  sickness :  and 
at  any  hour  of  the  day :  not,  however,  at 
night.^    Communion  may  be  given  out  of 
Mass;  when  the  priest   administers    it, 
wearing  a  surplice  and  white  stole  (a  red 
stole  is  used  in  the  Ambrosian  rite),  and 
with  almost  the  same  form  of  words 
which  is  used  in  giving  Communion  during 
Mass,  except  that  he  adds  the  antiphon 
'*  O  sacred  banquet,  in  which  Christ  is 
taken,*'  and  concludes  by  blessing  the  peo- 
ple.  This  blesdng  is  omitted  if  the  priest 
g^ves  Commimion  before  Mass  in  black 
vestments. 

We  may  now  ^  on  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  administration  of  Communion.  The 
essential  points  have  remained  unchanged 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  still  several 
striking  changes  have  undoubtedly  been 
made. 

(1)  The  ordinary  imnu^  of  the  sacra- 
ment b  the  priest,  nor  can  a  mere  deacon,  ac- 
cording to  tne  present  discipline,  give  com- 
munion without  grave  necessity.^  In  early 

1  ManmaL  Deeret,  S,  Hit  Conor,  n.  969- 
971,  where  the  Communion  of  the  faithful 
at  midnight  Mass  on  Christraaa  Eve  is  pro- 
hibited. On  Holv  Saturday,  Communion  may- 
be given  after,  bat  not  during,  Mass.— /6. 
1088-90. 

•  S.  Liguor.  vi.  n.  287.  The  necessity 
need  not  be  extreme. 
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times,  leave  to  administer  this  aacrament 
was  given  to  deacons  much  more  freely. 
Justin  ("  Apol.*'  i.  65)  speaks  of  them  as 
distributing  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine.  A  littie  later,  Cvprian  ("  De  Iai»»" 
26)  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii. 
12)  describe  the  celebrant  as  administer- 
ing the  body  of  Christ,  while  the  deacons 
gave  the  clialice.  The  Council  of  Nic»a, 
canon  18,  forbids  deacons  to  give  Com- 
munion to  the  priests— who,  according  to 
the  wont  of  that  time,  joined  with  tiie 
bishop  in  celebrating  Mass— or  to  receive 
Communion  themselves  before  a  bishop 
who  might  be  assisting  at  the  sacrifice.^ 
In  timee  of  persecution,  the  faithful  took 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  away  with  them, 
so  that  even  women  gave  themselves 
Communion  at  home.'  Ordinarily,  the 
deacons  conveyed  the  Holy  Communion  to 
the  sick,  but  sometimes  even  la^en  did 
so.'  Pius  v.,  in  modem  times,  is  said  to 
have  allowed  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to 
receive  Communion  from  her  own  hands 
in  prison.*  ^j  the  present  law  of  the 
Church,  the  parish  pnest  is  bound  to  give 
his  ^rishioners  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mumcating,  and  no  other  priest  can  law- 
fully give  Communion  without  his  consent, 
except  in  case  of  necessity.  In  England, 
where  there  are  no  parishes,  the  leave  of 
the  priest  in  charge  of  the  mission  is 
required  in  order  to  g^ve  Communion. 

(2)  All  baptised  nersons,  who  are  in 
a  state  of  grace,  and  fasting,  and  who  are 
sufficienUy  instructed,  may  receive  com^ 
munion.  In  ancient  times  all  who  as- 
sisted at  Mass  were  obliged  to  communi- 
cate, and  it  was  only  the  highest  class  of 
penitents  who  did  not  come  under  this 
rule.^  However,  in  Chrysoetom's  time  the 
charity  of  Christians  had  already  grown 
cold,  and  many  heard  Mass  without  com- 
municating. Afterwards,the  faithful  were 
only  required  to  communicate  three  times 
in  the  year ;  and  finally  the  Fourtb  Lateran 
Council  introduced  the  present  rule  of 
communicating  once  at  least  in  the  year, 
and  that  about  Easter  time.  Further,  it 
is  to  this  day  the  custom  in  the  East  to 
communicate  infants  just  after  baptism, 
and  this  use,  fleury  says,  continued  in 
the  West  till  the  opening  of  the  ninth* 

1  See  the  explanation  of  the  canon  in  Hefel^ 
QmciL  i.  p.  424  tea. 

«  TertuU.  Ad  Uxor,  ii  6. 

5  Euaeb.  H.  E.  vi.  44. 

«  Billoart,  De  Euch.  diss.  vii.  a.  8. 

s  Ccoi.  Apot.  9, 10.  Concil.  Ancyr.  (anno 
814),  can.  5. 

•  Fleuiy,  bucxiv.  9.  The  remains  of  the 
sacred  species  were  given  to  children  at  Con- 
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centoTj,  while  eyen  in  the  thirteenth  Com- 
munion was  given  to  children  in  danger 
of  death.  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sees. 
xxL  cap.  4,  De  Commun.)  declares  that 
children  who  have  not  come  to  the  use  of 
reason  need  not  receive  Communion.  At 
present,  children  usually  make  their  first 
Communion  between  ten  and  twelve  vears 
of  age.  Very  often  this  first  Communion  is 
accompanied  with  the  renewal  of  bap- 
tismal vows:  the  children  hold  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands,  and  an  address  is 
made  to  them  by  their  pastor,  but  none 
of  these  observances  are  prescribed  by 
the  Church. 

(8)  Hie  church  was  the  place  of 
admrnutratumy  although  in  sickness  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  tames  of  persecution 
Communion  was  given  in  private  houses. 
Usually,  the  priests  and  deacons  com- 
municti^  at  the  altar,  the  rest  of  the 
deigy  in  the  choir,  the  laity  outside  the 
choir.  But  in  the  East  the  Emperor  by 
ancient  privilege,  when  he  made  his  ofier- 
ingj  approached  and  remained  at  the  altar  ^ ; 
while  in  some  parts  of  QwjlI  the  laity 
generally  did  the  same.' 

(4)  The  time  for  Communion  was 
usually  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
always,  in  virtue  of  an  Apostolic  tradition, 
recmved  fastina.  The  one  and  only  ex- 
ception was  tne  practice  in  the  African 
Church  of  celebrating  Mass  and  giving 
Communion  on  the  evening  of  Maundy 
Thursday  [see  AeAPB].  Natural  reverence 
forbade  Christians  to  receive  the  body  of 
Christ  after  common  food. 

(6)  The  eermnoniea  in  the  adminis- 
tration have  varied  considerably  and  still 
are  very  difierent  in  different  rites.  At 
the  cry  ''Holy  things  to  the  holy,''  Chris- 
tians drew  near  wiUi  bent  body  but  still 
standing,  and  received  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment in  the  hollow  of  the  right  hand, 
supporting  it  with  the  left."  '  When  the 
administrant  said,  ''  The  body,  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  the  communicant  answered 
"Amen.**  The  longer  form,  now  em- 
^oyed|  vii. ''  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
VbiiBtf  preserve  thy  soul  unto  everlasting 
life,''  came  into  use  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  though  even  after  this  date  the 
form  of  words  was  by  no  means  uniform 

ttantiiiople  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
See  Fleorv,  zxziii.  41. 

'  Tniil  Synd.  can.  69. 

'  Cknmcil  of  Tours  (anoo  567),  an.  4. 

s  DioDVs.  Al.  ap.  Etueb.  viL  9.  TertolL 
D«  Idol.  7,  where  tiie  reception  in  the  hands 
and  the  standing  posture  are  mentioned. 

«  Tertnll.  !)•  Speetae.  25.  Constit  Apo9, 
vii.  12. 
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throughout  the  West.  Under  Pope  Ap;a- 
petus  (t  536)  the  custom  b^an  of  placing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  mouth ;  a 
council  of  Houen,  assigned  by  Mansi  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  forbids 
it  to  be  given  in  any  other  way.^  Benedict 
XIV.'  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Popes 
in  solemn  Mass  used  to  communicate 
sitting  on  their  throne  and  facing  the 
people.  At  present,  the  Pl^,  on  these 
occasions,  communicates  standing  at  hia 
throne  profoundly  inclined ;  but  Benedict 
XIV.  does  not  say  when  this  chajpge  in 
the  Papal  rite  was  made. 

(6)  We  now  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  changes  in  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  on  this  matter.  Down  to  the 
middle  ages,  the  faithful  throughout  the 
whole  Church  usually  received  the  Eu- 
charist under  both  kinds.  That  the  cele- 
brating priest  should  consecrate  and 
receive  imder  both  kinds  is  of  divine 
institution  and  therefore  unalterable  [see 
Mass].  But  writers  of  the  eleventh  and 
following  centuries  notice  the  custom 
up  in  the  Latin  Church,  of 


giving  the  Eucharist  to  all  communicants 
except  the  celebrant  under  the  form  of 
bread  alone,  partly  to  coimteract  the 
heretical  error  that  Christ  is  not  received 
whole  and  entire  under  either  kind, 
partly  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the  Pre- 
cious Blood.  St.  Thomas  »(tl274)  says 
that  in  his  day  Communion  under  one 
kind  prevailed  ''  in  some  churches."  The 
Council  of  Constance  to  meet  the  errors 
of  Hub  and  Jerome  of  Prague  made  this 
custom  of  universal  obligation  in  the 
West ;  this  decree  was  renewed  by  the 
Council  of  Basle  against  the  Tabiorites 
and  Calistines,  and  by  that  of  Trent 
against  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
Exceptions  have  been  made  by  special 
privilege.  Thus,  Clement  VI.  gave  the 
kings  of  France  leave  to  communicate 
under  both  kinds.  In  solemn  Mass  cele- 
brated by  the  Pope,  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  receive  the  Precious  Blood,  and  so 
even  in  the  last  century  the  deacon  and 
subdeacon  used  to  on  Sundays  and  solemn 
feasts  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  near 
Paris,  and  in  the  church  of  Clugny.* 

We  take  for  granted  here  that  Christ  is 
given  whole  and  entire  under  either  kind 
[see  Etjchaexst]  ;  but  it  is  often  alleged 
that  in  any  case  uie  Church  has  altered  the 

»  Hefele,  Concil.  ii.  p.  97. 
»  De  MitsAL  n,  4, 
8  III.  Ixxx.  12. 

«  Benedict  XIV.  speaks  of  all  these  privi- 
leges as  continning  in  his  time. 
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custom  of  commimlcatiog  under  both 
kinds  which  was  imposed  by  our  Lord. 
To  this  we  reply  witii  the  Council  of  Trent 
that  there  is  no  divine  precept  binding 
anyone,  except  the  celebrant,  to  receive 
both  species.  Conmiunion  under  one  or 
both  kmds  is  a  matter  of  discipline,  which 
the  Church  may  alter  as  sne  sees  fit 
This  Catholic  truth  is  indicated  in  Scrip- 
ture and  fiiU;^  certified  by  tradition.  It 
is  indicated  in  Scripture,  for  our  Lord 
says,  on  the  one  hand,  "  Unless  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  will  not  have  life  in  you ; "  "He 
who  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  ^  but  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  **  If  anyone  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  for  ever;"  "The bread, 
which  I  shall  give,  is  my  flesh  for  the  life 
of  the  world,"  "He  who  eatetii  this  bread, 
will  live  for  ever."  It  is  fully  certified 
by  tradition,  because  the  Church,  from  the 
beginninp^,  has  permitted  both  modes  of 
communicating.  Children  received  Com- 
munion under  the  form  of  wine  alone ;  ^  the 
sick,  and  the  faithful  generally  who  com- 
municated at  home,  under  the  form  of 
bread  alone.'  True,  Popes  Leo  and  Ge- 
lasius  emphatically  condemned  persons 
who  abetamed  from  the  chalice,  but  this 
because  they  did  so  on  private  authority 
and  in  consequence  oi  the  Manichean 
error,  which  made  them  look  on  wine 
as  evil.  Moreover,  the  present  use  of  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  Churches  makes  it  as 
clear  as  dav  that  they  do  not  consider  it 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  Communion 
under  both  kinds,  though  it  is  their 
usual  practice  to  do  so.  Thus  the  Church 
has  ever  fiiithfully  maintained  the  same 
principles  on  this  matter ;  her  discipline 
has,  indeed,  changed  from  time  to  time,  but 
never  in  any  essential  particular ;  whUe, 
on  the  contrary,  those  wno  charge  her  with 
innovation  are  themselves  convicted  of 
introducing  a  new  principle,  directly 
opposed  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of 
antiquity.  (In  the  works  of  Bossuet, 
there  is  a  short  but  masterly  treatise  on 
Communion  under  one  land.  On  the  whole 
subject  of  Communion  much  interesting 
matter  will  be  found  in  Benedict  XTV. "  De 
MiBsa";  Denringer, "  Ritus  Orientalium  " ; 
Chardon,  "Histoiredes  Sacrements,"  See,) 
COMMOWXOW  (Uturglcal  term). 
The  antiphon  which  the  priest  saysafter  the 
ablutions,  at  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar. 

^  C3rrian.  De  Jxmi.  26. 
«  TertuU.  De  Orat  19;    Ad  Uxor,  ii.  6. 
DionvB.  Al.  apad  Eiueb.  BE,  vi.  44.    Cyprian, 


COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 

Formerly,  it  used  to  be  sung,  while  the 
people  communicated:  hence  the  name. 
The  "  Communion  "  is  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  Ordines,  Cardinal  Thomasius 
quotes  an  example  of  a  "Communion 
Psalm/'  which  was  sung  in  alternate 
verses,  till  the  Pontiff,  the  people  having 
communicated,  gave  the  choir  a  sign  to 
end  with  the  "  Gloria  Patri,"  after  which 
the  antiphon  was  repeated. 

comnranow  or  SAxmrm  is 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  article  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  where  it  is  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catechism,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  foregoing  words,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  The 
communion  of  saints  consists  in  the  union 
which  binds  together  the  members  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  and  connects  the  Church 
on  earth  with  tlie  Church  suffering  in 
Purgatory  and  triumphant  in  heaven. 

(1)  llie  fiiithful  on  earth  have  com- 
munion with  each  other  because  they  par- 
take of  the  same  sacraments,  are  under 
one  head,  and  assist  each  other  bv  their 
prayers  and  good  works.  Even  the  per- 
sonal merits  of  a  just  man  profit  hit 
brethren,  because  the  greater  nis  good- 
ness, the  greater  the  efficacy  of  his  prayer 
for  others,  the  more  fittinc^  it  is  that,  as 
he  does  God's  will,  so  God  should  deign 
to  do  his  by  increasing  the  graces  or 
converting  the  souls  of  those  for  whom 
he  prays. 

Catholic  commentators  understand  St. 
Paul  to  refer  to  this  communion  in 
good  works  whenhe  encourages  the  Corin- 
thians to  help  their  needv  brethren  at 
Jerusalem.  "  Let  your  aoundance,"  he 
says  (2  Cor.  viii.  14), "  supply  their  want, 
that  their  abundance  also  may  be  the  fill- 
ing up  of  your  want " — i,e,  that  you  may 
share  in  their  spiritual,  as  they  have 
shared  in  your  temporal,  riches.^  Again, 
God  spares  his  people  for  the  sake  oi  the 
saints  among  them,  just  as  He  was  ready 
to  spare  ScKiom  had  ten  just  men  been 
found  in  it;  or  forgave  Job's  fnends 
at  the  sacrifice  and  prayer  of  Job  him- 
self; or  so  often  restrained  his  wrath 
against  his  people  for  his  servant 
David's  sake.  Of  course  also  many  graces 
are  given  primarily  for  the  edification  of 
the  Church. 

(2)  Wecommunicate  with  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  hv  praying  for   them.    [See 

PURQATOBT.J 

1  See  Efltins,  ad  he,  Meyer,  who  attacks 
this  interpretation,  admits  that  it  is  the  tradi- 
tional one ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  endnent 
Protestant^  cy.  by  Bengel. 
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OOMPUNE 

(3)  With  the  blessed  in  Heaven  by 
obtaining  their  prayers.  [See  Inthboes- 
Bioir  07  iHJB  Saints.] 

ooMV&nra.    [See  Bbbviabt.] 
oovoxFTZOW.    [See  Imm aoulatb 

OoVGIPTlOlf.] 

COWO&AVa  (Lai,  conclave  \  pro- 
perly, a  chamber  that  can  be  closed  with 
one  Key).  The  term  is  applied  both  to  the 
place  where  the  Cardinals  assemble  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope,  and  to  the  assem- 
Hy  itself.  Several  questions  relating  to 
the  election  of  Popes — eM,  whether  the 
Boman  Pontiff  can  legally  nominate  his 
successor ;  who  is  or  is  not  eligible ;  what 
would  happKBn  in  the  event  of  all  the 
CSardinaLs  dying  before  the  election ;  &c. — 
are  considered  under  Pofb  ;  in  this  article 
we  shall  treat  exdusivelv  of  the  mode  of 
election,  as  finally  settled  by  Gregory  X. 
In  the  course  of  the  dark  ages  the  secular 
rulers  of  Bome  made  various  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  Papal  elec- 
tions. A  statement  even  appears  in  the 
Becretum  of  Gratian  (and  was  used  in 
aigument  by  James  LandBishopAndrewes, 
when  attempting  to  justify  the  subjection 
of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  crown),  to 
the  effect  that  Pope  Hadrian  granted  to 
Charlemagne  the  right  of  electing  the 
Pope  and  regulating  the  Apostolic  See. 
But  this  canon  was  shown  by  Bellarmin 
to  be  spurious;  it  was  probably  invented  by 
Sigismond  of  Gemblours,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  imperial  pretensions,  and,  being 
found  in  his  chromcle,  imposed  upon  the 
unwary  Gratian.  Another  canon  also 
found  in  Gratian,  which  states  that  Leo 
Vlll.  granted  a  similar  privilege  to  Otho 
I.,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revived  '*  Holy  Boman  Empire,"  at  once 
falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Leo  VIH.,  for  the  un- 
answerable reasons  given  by  Baronius,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  a  true  Pope.  Li 
1069  an  important  decree  was  made  by 
mcholas  n.  m  a  councilat  Bome,  assigning 
the  election  of  future  Popes  to  the  Cardinal 
Bishops,  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
Cardinals  and  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Bome,  saving  also  the  honour  due  to 
Henry,  King  of  the  Bomans,  and  to  any 
of  his  successors  on  the  imperial  throne  in 
whose  favour  the  Holy  See  should  make 
the  same  reservation.  This  partial  recog- 
nition of  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
election  proved  to  be  fertile  in  antipopes 
and  vexations  of  every  kind ;  and  Alex- 
ander ni.,  having  experienced  what 
trouble  an  arbitrary  emperor  could  cause, 
in  hia  lo(Dg  etruggle  with  Frederic  Bar- 
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barossa,  resolved  with  a  wise  boldness 
to  take  awa^  from  the  imperial  line  the 
locw  standi  in  Papal  electi9ns  which  the 
canon  of  1059  had  allowed,  and  to  vin- 
dicate her  ancient  freedom  for  the  Church. 
Li  a  General  Council  held  at  the  Lateran 
in  1179,  it  was  decreed  that  the  election 
should  thenceforth  rest  with  the  Cardinals 
alone,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  canonical, 
it  must  be  supported  by  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  their  number.  In  the  following 
century,  the  Lateran  decree  was  confirmed 
and  developed  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
(1274^  presided  over  by  Gregory  X. ;  and 
in  all  its  substantial  features  the  discipline 
then  settled  is  still  observed. 

In  the  election  of  a  Pope,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  certain  conditions  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  which  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  These  are  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^that  all  those  qualified  to  vote, 
and  only  those,  should  toke  part  in  the 
election ;  that  ike  election  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  cMavAi ;  that  it  should  not 
be  precipitated',  that  the  electors  should 
be  in  no  fear  for  their  personal  safety, 
which  would  prevent  the  election  from 
being  free ;  lastly,  that  they  should  be 
subjected  to  no  external  persuasion  tend- 
ing to  make  them  vote,  or  at  least  come 
under  the  suspicion  of  voting,  from  mo- 
tives lower  than  those  which  ought  to 
actuate  them.  All  these  conditions,  the 
r^ulations  for  the  conclave  fixed  in  1274 
endeavour,  so  far  as  human  forethought 
can  ensure  it,  to  cause  to  be  observed. 
After  the  death  of  a  Pope  the  Cardinals 
who  are  absent  are  immecuately  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  conclave  by  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  Sacred  College ;  the  election 
is  to  begin  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  death. 
In  whatever  city  the  Pope  dies,  there  the 
election  must  hie  held.  Within  the  ten 
days  the  conclave  must  be  constructed  in 
the  Papalpalace,  or  in  some  other  suitable 
edifice.  The  large  halls  of  the  palace  are 
so  divided  by  wooden  partitions  as  to 
fiimish  a  number  of  sets  of  small  apart- 
ments (two  for  an  ordinary  Carmnal, 
three  for  one  of  princely  rank),  all  open- 
ing upon  a  corridor.  Here  the  Cardinals 
must  remain  until  they  have  elected  a 
Pope.  On  the  tenth  day  a  solenm  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  in  the  Vatican 
church,  and  after  it  the  Cardinals  form  a 
procession  and  proceed  to  the  conclave, 
taking  up  their  respective  apartments  as 
the  lot  has  distributed  them.  For  the 
rest  of  that  day  the  conclave  is  open  ; 
crowds  of  persons  flock  in  and  circulate 
among  the  apartments  and    corridors. 
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and  the  ambassadors  and  delegates  of 
foreign    States,    besides    their   personal 
friends,  visit  the  Cardinals  for  the  last 
time.     In  the  evening  everyone  is  turned 
out  except  the  Cardinals  and  those  autho- 
rised to  remain  with  them,  and  the  con- 
clave is  dosed.    This  is  done  imder  the 
superintendence  of  two  gpiardians  of  the 
conclave — one  a  prelate  previously  appoin- 
ted by  the  Sacred  College,  who  is  <kiled 
the   governor;  the  other  a  lay  official, 
designated  the  marahal.     Each  Cardinal 
is  allowed  to  have  two  members  of  his 
household  in  personal  attendance  upon 
him:    these  are  called    condavUts,      A 
number  of  other  attendants  and  minor 
officials — a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  sacrist, 
a  monk  or  friar  to  hear  confesdons,  two 
barbers,  dght  or  ten  porters  and  mes- 
sengers, and  several  otners — are  in  the 
coDunon  service  of  the  whole  body  of 
Cardinals.     All   the  entrances   to    the 
building  but  one  are  closed :  that  one  is  in 
the  charge  of  officials  who  are  partly 
prelates,  partlv  officiab  of  the  munici- 
p^ty,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  no 
unauthorised  person  shall  enter,  and  to 
exercise   a   surveillance  over   the    food 
brought  for  the  Cardinals,  lest  any  written 
communication  should  be  conveyed   to 
them  by  this  channel.    After  three  days, 
the  supply  of  food  sent  in  ib  restricted ; 
if  five  days  more  elapse  without  an  elec- 
tion being  made,  the  rule  used  to  be  that 
theCardinals should  from  that  time  subdst 
on  nothing  but  bread,  wine,  and  water ; 
but  this  rigour  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  later  ordinances.    Mominff  and 
evening,  the  Cardinals  meet  in  the  chapel, 
and  a  secret  scrutiny  by  means  of  voting 
papers  is  usually  instituted,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  candidate  has  the 
required  majority  of  two  thirds.    A  Car- 
dinal coming  from  a  distance  can  enter 
the  conclave  after  the  closure,  but  only 
if  he  claim  the  right  of  doing  so  within 
three  days  of   his  arrival  in  the  city. 
Every  actual  Cardinal,  even  though  he 
ma^  lie  under  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, has  the  right  to  vote,  unless  he 
has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders.    Even  in  this  case,  the  right  of 
voting  has  sometimes  been  conferred  by 
special  Papal  indult     There  are  three 
valid  modes  of  election — ^by  scrutiny,  by 
compromise,  and  bv  what  is  called  qu^ 
inspiration    [see  Acgiama.tion].     Com- 
promise is,  when  all  the  cardinals  agree 
to  entrust  the  election  to  a  small  com- 
mittee of  two  or  three  members  of  the 
body.     Scrutiny  ia  the  ordinary  mode; 


CONCORDAT 

and  although,  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, elections  have  usually  been  made 
by  this  mode  with  reasonable  despatch, 
yet  in  times  of  disturbance,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  two-thirds  majority  has 
been  known  to  protract  the  proceedings 
over  a  long  penod,  as  in  the  celebrated 
instance  of  the  conclave  of  1799,  described 
in  Consalvi's  Memoirs,  which  lasted  six 
months,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Pius 
Vn.  (Ferraris,  Pi^ ;  Zoepffel,  «  Die 
Papetwahlen,"  G5ttingen,  1871.) 

COWCOIIXTAWOB.      [See  EUOHA.- 

aisi]. 

OOWOOBDAT  (Lat.  concordata, 
things  agreed  upon).  A  treaty  between 
the  Holy  See  and  a  secular  State  touching 
the  conservation  and  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  reli^on  in  that  State. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Christendom 
did  not  require  concordats,  for  a  treaty 
between  two  powers  implies  some  felt 
divergency  of  sentiment  and  principle, 
which,  having  already  resulted  in  oppo- 
sition and  contention  more  or  lees  serious, 
dictates  to  the   contracting  parties  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  unaerstandinff 
as  to  the  limits  beyond  which  neither  will 
g^ve  way  to  the  other.    Such  divergency 
of  sentiment  only  arises,  speaking  gener- 
ally, when  the  secular  State  aims  at  ex- 
cluding the  Church  from  its  rightful  share 
of  control  over  human  affiurs — an  aim 
which  familiar  experience  shows  to  be 
eminently    pernicious    and     disastrous. 
When  £ithetberts  or  St.  Louises  rule  in 
temporals^e  do  not  hear  of  concordats 
with  the  Holy  See,  for  such  rulers  desire 
to  see  religion  more,  not   less,  in  the 
ascendant  among  their  subjects.    Never- 
theless, considering  the  actual  condition  of 
things  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is  gene- 
rally a  subject  of  congratulation  when 
the  Pone  concludes  a  freiah  concordat ;  we 
know  that,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  religion 
and  its  ministers  will  be  treated  with  some 
justice  and    moderation  in  the    treaty- 
making  State ;  that  if  the  Church  has 
been  robbed  there  in  time  past,  some 
modicum  of  a  yearly  ^nt  will  now  be 
given  by  way  of  restitution:  and  that 
the  churches  and  convents  will  be  made 
over  to  her — at  any  rate  till  the  next 
revolution. 

Among  the  more  celebrated  concordats 
of  former  times  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  of  Worms  in  1122,  between 

Calixtus  n.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 

bv  which  the  abusive  right  of  appointing 

bishops  and  abbots  "  by  ring  and  crosier,^' 

I  long  usurped  by  the  emperofs^  was  xe- 
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mgnedi  and  only  the  inyestiture  hj  the 
sceptre,  in  token  of  the  g^ant  of  their 
temporalitieB,  retained.  Cm  the  lines  of 
thiB  concordat  the  question  of  investiture 
was  settled  throughout  Europe  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leaye  intact  in  theory  the  uni- 
yarsal  pastorate  of  the  successors  of  Peter, 
howeyer  seriously  it  may  have  been  here 
and  there  compromised  m  practice. 

2.  That  of  Frankfort  or  Vienna 
(1446-8),  called  the  Concordat  with  the 
German  Nation,  by  which  the  Popes 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  employing 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  [Baslb,  Coijvoil]  and 
.^Eneas  Sylyius  as  negotiators,  agreed 
with  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  to  diyide 
in  a  particular  manner  the  patronage  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  in  (Germany,  and 
as  to  the  payment  of  firstfiruite  and  other 
matters. 

3.  That  of  1515,  between  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
abolish  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Oharles 
VII.  (limitbg  appeals  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
tending to  set  a  general  council  aboye  the 
Pope),  and  the  former  resigned  to  the 
crown  of  France  the  nomination  to  yacant 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  with  the  proviso 
thajb  the  persons  named  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  Holy  See. 

In  later  timee^  the  concordat  of  1801, 
between  Pius  VII.  and  the  first  Napoleon, 
restoring  to  the  French  nation  the  public 
practice  of  the  religion  of  their  Others, 
which  the  detestable  wickedness  of  the 
revolutiomsts  had  proscribed  since  1790, 
is  a  treaty  of  primary  importance.  Under 
its  terms  the  Holy  See  agreed  to  a  new 
demarcation  of  the  boimdaries  of  French 
dioceses,  reducing  their  number  from  over 
100  to  about  80,  and  declared  (art.  13) 
that  neither  the  reigning  Pope  nor  his 
successors  would  molest  the  purchasers 
or  gmntees  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
Church  lands  alienated  up  to  that  date. 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  Govern- 
ment ap^reed  to  the  Aree  and  public  exer- 
cise of  the  '' Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman ''  religion  in  France;  consented 
(art.  4, 5)  to  the  canonical  institution  by 
the  Pope,  under  the  ancient  discipline,  of 
the  bishope  whom  the  Qovemment  should 
nominate;  promised  (art.  14)  a  suitable 
annual  grant  for  the  support  of  the 
French  bishope  and  clergy ;  and  undertook 
to  facilitate  (art.  15)  fresh  endowments 
on  the  part  of  any  French  Catholics 
desiring  to  make  them.  These  were  the 
principal  articles  of  the  concordat  signed 
uy  the  Papal  envoys  on  behalf  of  the 
Holy  See.   The  Qovemment  of  Napoleon 
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soon  afterwards  added  to  the  concordat  a 
number  of  clauses  called  ''organic  arti- 
cles," the  tenor  of  which  was  of  course 
highly  Erastian,  and  by  which  it  has  been 
often  mfdntained  by  the  French  and  other 
publicists  that  the  French  clergy  are 
Dound.  This,  however,  since  the  Holy 
See  never  ratified  the  ''  organic  articles,'' 
is  not  the  case. 

In  an  interesting  supplementary  article 
in  vol,  xxvi.  of  Wetzer  and  Welte*s 
Dictionary  on  Concordats,  the  text  of 
several  modem  conventions  of  this  kind 
(with  Russia,  1847 ;  with  the  republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  1852 ;  with  Austria,  1855)  is 
given  in  full. 

(Ferraris,  Cancordata;  Soglia,  i.  4, 
De  jure  novisnmo;  MohWs  ''Kirchen- 
geschichte.'^ 

OOWOWIBOBVOB.  Concupiscence 
according  to  St  Thomas,  1,  2,  au.  30  a.2, 
is  the  appetite  which  tends  to  tne  gratifi- 
cation of^  the  senses  (**  bonum  delectabile 
absens'').  This  tendency  is  in  itself  neither 
good  nor  evil,  because  the  object  may  be 
either  lawful  or  unlawfuL  Tne  desire  of 
eating  and  drinking  in  moderation  is 
^ood :  that  of  eating  and  drinking'to  excess 
is  evil ;  but  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other  we  have  an  instance  of  concupis- 
cence. However,  the  word  concupiscence 
is  constantly  used  for  that  appetite  which 
exists  in  fallen  man  and  is  an  incentive  to 
sin,  because  it  seeks  forbidden  objects,  or 
permissible  objects  in  a  forbidden  way. 
St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  vii.,  speaks  of  it  as ''  the 
flesh,"  and  again  as  the  ''  law  of  sin,  that 
is  in  my  members."  Such  concupiscence, 
in  rebellion  against  reason  and  against  die 
commandments  of  Qod,  did  not  exist  in 
Adam,  till  he  had  fallen  from  original 
justice.  From  him  it  has  passed  to  all 
ms  descendants :  it  remains  even  in  those 
who  have  been  oom  again  by  baptism,  so 
that  the  saints  themselves  nave  had  to 
fight  against  this  tendency  in  the  sensud 
appetite  to  forbidden  pleasures,  without 
bew  able  to  eradicate  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  difference  on  this 
matter  between  Catholic  doctrine  and  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformers.  The  latter 
taught  that  concupiscence,  even  if  the  will 
did  not  consent  to  harbour  or  encourage 
it,  had  the  nature  of  sin.  Cathouc 
doctors  on  the  other  hand,  following  the 
principle  of  St.  Thomas,  that  no  action 
can  be  moral  or  immoral  except  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  free-will  of^the  agent, 
deny  that  concupiscence  which  remains, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  will  to 
subaue  it,  is  to  be  considered  sin.    It  is 
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plain  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  the 
only  one  consistent  with  helief  in  the 
moral  freedom  of  man.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  only  one  consistent  with  experience 
and  common  sense ;  for  who  can  believe 
that  a  man  engaged  in  heroic  struggle 
with  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  ib  all 
the  while  offending  God  P  The  Council  of 
Trent  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  with  great  clearness,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "This  holy  synod  con- 
fesses that  concupiscence  or  the  fuel  of 
sin  (fomes  peccatt)  remains  in  the  bap- 
tised ;  but  since  it  is  left  that  they  may 
strive  against  it,  it  cannot  hurt  those  who 
give  no  consent,  but  resist  manfully  by  the 
g^ace  of  Jesus  Christ ;  nay,  more,  he  who 
strives  lawfully  will  be  crowned.  The 
holy  synod  declares  that  this  concupis- 
cence, which  the  Apostle  sometimes  calls 
sm  (Rom.  vi.  12,  vii.  8),  has  never  been 
understood  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  be 
so  called  because  it  is  truly  and  properly 
sin  in  the  r^nerate,  but  because  it  is 
from  sin  and  inclines  to  sin.  But  if  any 
man  hold  a  contrary  oj^inion,  let  him  l>e 
anathema.''^  Propositions  of  Baius 
renewed  the  error  of  the  Reformers  with 
a  difference  of  terminology — e,g.  Prop. 
buLv. :  "  The  evil  motions  of  concupiscence 
have  been  prohibited  for  the  state  of 
fallen  man  [m  the  words],  Thou  shalt  not 
covet.  Whence,  a  man  who  feels  them 
and  does  not  consent,  transgresses  the 
precept,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  although 
the  transgression  is  not  reckoned  as  sin." 
OOWCmuiirs.  An  examination 
into  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
eccledastiod  benefices  with  cure  of  souls. 
The  Council  of  Trent  ordered'  that  a 
board  of  six  examiners  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  in  the  diocesan  synoa ; 
and  that  when  any  parish  became  vacant, 
within  ten  days,  or  such  period  as  the 
bishop  might  appoint,  candidates  having 
been  duly  invitea  to  attend,  an  examina- 
tion should  be  held  by  any  three  selected 
by  the  bishop  from  the  board  above  men- 
tioned. A  ust  of  those  found  qualified 
having  then  been  made  by  the  examiners, 
it  was  competent  for  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  the  patronage  appertamed 
to  select  from  among  these  the  candidate 
of  their  choice,  and  present  him  to  the 
bishop  for  institution.  (Art.  by  Perma- 
neder  in  Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

conrmMMMomM  or  xmrn  oiasot. 
In  the  ninth  century  when  dioceses  be- 
came much  larger  than  they  had  been  in 

»  Condi.  Trident,  seas.  v.  De  Peccat.  Origin. 
>  Sees.  zziv.  e.  18,  De  Refonn. 
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early  times,  the  diocesan  synods  were  no 
lon^r  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
disapline,  ecclesiastical  spirit,  &c.,  among 
the  clergy.  Accordingly  m  many  parts  of 
Europe — e.ff,  in  France,  Oermany,  Italy, 
and  England — the  clergy  of  each  district 
were  required  to  meet  under  the  arch- 
priest  or  dean,  and  these  meetings  were 
caUed  '' Calendars  "  (because  held  on  the 
first  of  every  month),  also  cofmstoria, 
iynodi,  sesgumes.  The  clergy  were  sum- 
moned originally  by  the  archpriest  or 
archdeacon.  They  consulted  on  difficult 
cases  of  conscience  and  the  like,  but 
besides  this  they  often  investigated  crimes 
which  had  occurred  since  last  meeting, 
and  announced  the  penalties  attached  to 
them  by  the  Churcn.  These  Calendars 
seem  to  have  fallen  out  of  use  about  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  last  mention  of 
them  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Acts 
of  a  council  held  at  London  in  1287. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  revived  these 
assemblies  of  the  clergy,  or  rather  intro- 
duced conferences  in  l£e  modem  sense  for 
thediscussion  of  questions  in  morals,  ritual, 
&c.,  with  the  object  of  providing  that  the 
clergy  engaged  in  the  cure  of  souls  should 
have  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their 
duties.  The  example  of  St.  (Jharles  was 
followed  very  soon  oy  councils  in  France, 
Italy,  the  Low  (Countries,  &c.  Such  con- 
ferences again  fell  into  disuse  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  but  have  been  once 
more  revived  in  many  countries.  All  the 
dioceses  of  England  are  now  divided  into 
districts,  each  with  its  conference,  which 
meets  at  stated  intervals. 

OOKVB88IOW,  BAOBAinnrTAZi. 
To  accuse  ourselves  of  our  sins  to  a  priest 
who  has  received  authority  to  give  abso- 
lution. It  is  the  pious  custom  of  the 
faithful  to  accuse  themselves  of  all  post- 
baptismal  sins,  mortal  or  venial,  so  far  as 
they  can  remember  them,  and  the 
priest,  if  duly  commissioned,  has  power 
to  absolve  from  all.  But  there  is  an  ab- 
solute obligation  imposed,  not  only  by  the 
law  of  the  Church,  but  also  by  divine 
institution,  upon  all  Christians,  of  con- 
fessing all  mortal  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  so  far  as  the  penitent  is  able  to 
recall  them  by  diligent  examination  of 
his  conscience.  So  uie  Council  of  Trent 
has  defined  (sess.  xiv.  can.  7). 

The  proofs  of  this  obligation  from 
Scripture  and  tradition  will  be  found 
below  in  the  article  on  the  SACRAJfEirr  of 
Penakce.  Here  it  suffices  to  say  that 
sacramental  confession  must  be 

(1)  Entire.  It  must  include  the  difieiv 
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ent  kinds  of  mortal  sin  committed  and 
the  number  of  sins  under  each  class,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  One  mortal 
sin  wilfully  concealed  vitiates  the  whole 
confession.  If,  however,  mortal  sins  are 
omitted  unintentionally  and  without  fault, 
they  are  forgiven  when  absolution  is  pro- 
nounced ;  onlv,  if  they  occur  to  the 
penitent's  recollection  afterwards,  he  must 
mention  them  in  his  next  confession. 
Further,  various  causes  may  excuse  from 
this  completeness  of  enumeration.  Thus 
in  shipwreck,  before  a  battle,  when  the 
penitent  is  unable  to  speak,  or  can  only 
aay  very  little  from  physical  weakness,  a 
very  general  confession  of  sin  may  be 
enough  for  absolution ;  but  the  confesnon 
must  be  completed  afterwards,  if  the 
opportunity  oners  itself. 

(2)  It  must  be  vocal,  though  for  a 
grave  reason  the  penitent  may  make  it 
by  presenting  a  vmtten  paper,  or  by 
signs. 

(8)  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
supernatural  sorrow  and  firm  purpose  of 
amendment. 

(4)  It  should  also  be  humble  and 
sincere;  as  short  as  is  consistent  with 
integritv ;  in  language  which  is  plain  and 
direct,  but  at  the  same  time  pure  and 
modest. 

The  form  of  confession  is  as  follows. 
The  penitent,  kneeling  at  the  confessor's 
feet,  says,  "  Pray,  Father,  Hess  me,  for 
I  have  sinned."  The  priest  gives  the 
blessing  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Ritual, 
"  The  Lord  be  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy 
lips,  that  thou  mayest  truly  and  humbly 
confess  thy  sins,  in  the  X^ame  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.**  The  penitent  then  recites  the 
first  part  of  the  Oonfiteor,  enumerates  the 
sins  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  since 
his  last  confession,  and  then  adds,  '*  For 
these  and  all  my  other  sins  which  I 
cannot  now  remember  I  am  heartily  sorry : 
I  purpose  amendment  for  the  future,  ana 
most  numbly  ask  pardon  of  GK)d,  and 
penance  and  absolution  of  you,  my  spirit- 
ual Father." 

cowTBMaow  (THS  Tom  or 
ABKAmXTm).  The  word  was  used  from 
early  limes  as  equivalent  to  luiprvptoy,  the 
actual  tomb  in  which  a  martyr  was  buried. 
If  an  altar  was  erected  over  the  grave, 
then  the  name  ''confession*'  was  given 
to  the  tomb,  the  altar  and  the  cubiculum 
or  subterranean  chamber,  in  which  they 
stood.  In  later  times,  a  basilica  was  some- 
times erected  over  the  culnculum  or 
chamber  beneath  ^    the  high-altar  was 
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placed  over  the  altar  on  the  tomb  below, 
and  so  this  high-altar  also  was  called  a 
"  confession,**  though  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  ages  that  the  entire  building 
received  the  name  of  **  confession.**  Some- 
times, when  the  ''  basilica  *'  was  set  up  in 
a  different  place,  the  relics  of  the  martyr 
were  removed  to  it,  and  the  name  ''con- 
fessio**  was  transferred  to  the  spot  in 
which  the  remains  rested.  In  such  cases, 
the  relics  were  placed  in  a  crypt  under 
the  high-altar,  or  else  they  were  deposited 
in  a  hollow  space  under  the  high-altar  in 
the  church  itself,  this  hollow  space  being 
enclosed  with  a  grating  or  with  perforated 
marble,  and  room  left  for  the  mithf^  to 
approach  and  touch  the  shrine  with  cloths 
(Brandea).  Such  an  arrangement,  which 
was  possible  because  Mass  wus  said  at 
the  further  side  of  the  altar,  is  still  found 
in  the  Roman  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  St.  Qeorge  in  Velabro.  Lastiy,  the 
name  *'  confession  **  was  given  to  that 
part  of  an  altar  in  which  the  relics  are 
placed.  Thus  the  Pontifical,  even  in  its 
present  form,  speaks  of  **  the  confeesioni 
».0.  the  sepulchre  of  the  altar.** 

The  most  famous  ''  confession  **  is  that 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  basilica. 
Anacletus  is  said  to  have  constructed ''  the 
monument  of  the  blessed  Peter  **  (''  memo- 
nam  B.  Petri  **) ;  it  13  mentioned  by  Caius,^ 
a  writer  of  the  second  or  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  while  a  new  '*  con- 
fession **  was  set  up  by  Constantino  when 
he  built  the  Vatican  basilica.  On  this 
"confession**  the  reader  may  consult 
Card.  Borna*s  work  *'  Vaticana  Confessio 
B.  Petri,  chronologids  tam  veterum  ouam 
recentiorum  scriptorum  testimoniis  lUus- 
trata.**  Rom»,1776.  (Kraus  "  Real-En- 
cyclopadie.**) 

OOKl>B88ZO»AZi.  The  seat  which 
the  priest  uses  when  hearing  confessions. 
According  to  the  Roman  Ritual  it  ought 
to  be  placed  in  an  open  and  conspicuous 
part  of  the  church,  and  to  have  a  grating 
between  the  priest  and  the  penitent. 
"The  present  form  of  confessionals  is 
somewhat  recent  in  the  Church,  for  in 
more  ancient  times  people  confessed  in 
the  open  church  {d  dSctmvert),  kneeling 
before  the  priest  or  simply  seated  by  his 
side,  as  is  stiU  usual  among  the  Greeks. 
The  division  [of  the  confessional]  into 
compartments  does  not  appear  to  go  back 
furtner  than  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
time  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  left 
ordinances  on  that  matter,  but  this  ar- 
rangement did  not  become  general  till 
1  Eoseb.  H.E,  ii  25,  7. 
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the  following  century.**  (Mgr.  de  Mon- 
tault/' Traits  Pratique  de  la  Oonstruction, 
&c.,  dee  i^lises,"  i.  p.  233.) 

OOKVaSBOR  (Species  of  Saint). 
A  name  used  from  the  earliest  times  for 
persons  who  confessed  the  Christian  faith  in 
times  of  persecution,  thus  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger  and  suffering,  but  who  did 
not  undergo  martyrdom.  For  a  time  the 
martyrs  were  the  only  saints  who  received 
special  and  public  honour  after  death 
from  the  Church,  and  martyrs  only  (with 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Apostles)  are 
mentioned  in  tne  canon  of  the  Roman 
Mass,  though  the  Ambrosian  canon  also 
has  the  names  of  other  saints.'  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
public  honours  were  also  given  to  persons 
of  heroic  sanctity  even  it  they  had  not 
been  martyred.  Thus  St.  Antony,  as  St. 
Jerome  tells  us,  directed  that  ms  body 
after  death  should  be  concealed,  because 
he  did  not  wish  a  ''  martyrium  "  erected 
in  his  honour.  Hilarion  kept  the  vigil 
and  feast  of  St.  Antony ;  he  hmiself  after 
death  received  the  same  honour.  Thus 
the  name  ''  Confessor  "  got  the  technical 
meaning  which  it  now  has  in  the  Missal 
and  Breviary — t.  e,  it  was  applied  to  all 
male  saints  who  do  not  fall  under  some 
special  class,  such  as  Martyr,  Apostle, 
IlvangeliBt.  The  names  of  confessors 
were  added  to  the  Martyrology  after  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great.'  St.  Martin 
was  the  first,  or  at  least  among  the  first, 
of  the  Confessors  whom  the  Church 
honoured  with  an  office  and  feast.' 

In  the  office  of  Good  Friday  "  con- 
fessor** means  ^'singer,**  because  in  the 
Scriptures  "  confessing  to  God  **  is  used 
for  singing  his  praises.  That  **  confessor  *' 
had  this  meaning  is  certain  from  the  6th 
canon  of  a  council  of  Toledo  which  met 
in  the  year  400.* 

00KVB880R  (in  Saorament  of 
Fenanoe).  The  pnest  who  hears  con- 
fessions. He  must  have  received  juris- 
diction from  the  ordinary  of  the  place. 
Formerly  by  the  canon  law  the  faithful 
were  bound  to  confess  once  in  the  year  to 
their  paridi-priest  ("  proprio  sacerdoti  **), 
Afterwards,  various  religious  orders  re- 
ceived privileges  which  enabled  them  to 
hear  confessions  of  seculars  at  all  times ; 
and  by  the  present  law  seculars  ma^ 
always  choose  any  approved  priest  for  their 

>  Benedict  XIV.  De  Mia.  ii.  18,  24. 
'  This,  at  leaBt^  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Gavantns,  ii.  p.  178. 

s  Thomasnn,  Trcdid  de$  Fettetj  i.  8, 19. 
*  Hefel^  QmcUien.  ii.  p.  78. 
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confessor.  (St.  Liguori,''Theol.  MoraL**  vi. 
664 ;  where,  however,  another  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  "  proprio  sacerdoti  **  is 
given.) 

ooirrz&MATZOW.  A  sacrament 
of  the  new  law  b^  which  grace  is  con- 
ferred on  baptised  persons  which 
strengthens  them  for  the  profession  of 
the  (Christian  faith.  It  is  conferred  l^ 
the  bishop,  who  lays  his  hands  on  the 
recipients,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  chrism  on  their  foreheads,  while  he 
pronounces  the  words  '*  I  sign  thee  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  confirm  thee 
with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.**  Besides  conferrinff  a  special 
grace  to  profess  the  faith,  it  idso  sets  a 
seal  or  character  on  the  soul  [see  Cha- 
bacteb],  80  that  this  sacrament  cannot  be 
reiterated  without  sacrilege. 

Protestants  have  umversaUy  denied 
that  confirmation  is  a  §acrament ;  either 
rejecting  it  altogether  or  retaining  a 
spurious  imitation  of  it,  in  which  young 
people  renew  and  confirm  the  promises 
maae  for  them  in  baptism.  In  opposition 
to  this  error,  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
vii.)  defines  that  it  is  a  ^'  true  and  proper 
sacrament,*'  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
establish  this  point  from  Scripture  and 
tradition  before  entering  upon  questions 
of  detail. 

We  read  in  Acts  viii.  that  when 
Philip  the  Evangelist  had  baptised  the 
Samaritan  converts,  St  Peter  and  St. 
John,  going  down  from  Jerusalem,  **  laid 
their  hands  upon  them,  and  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost.*'  Thus  the  gifts  con- 
veyed to  the  Apostles  and  their  first 
converts  at  Pentecost  were  imparted  by 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  to  all  Chris- 
tians willing  to  receive  them.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  Apostles  imposed  their 
hands  miraculous  gifts  often  accompanied 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
But  this  was  an  accident,  and,  just  as  the 
miraculous  signs  promised  at  the  end  of 
St.  Mark's  gospel  to  those  **  who  believe  ** 
afterwards  ceased  without  prejudice  to 
faith,  so  when  miraculous  signs  no  longer 
accompanied  the  imposition  of  hands, 
confirmation  still  bestowed  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  increased  measure ; 
it  still  gave  that  power  and  courage  to 
make  confession  which  will  alwavs  be 
essential  to  the  Christian  calling.  Hence 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  "  laying 
on  of  hands"  is  numbered  among  the 
elementary  artidee  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  placed  in  imnyBdiate  proximity 
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to  baptiBm,  in  order  to  distiDguish  it  from 
the  ''lading  on  of  hands  '^  in  Holy  Order. 
In  alloBion  to  the  same  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation, the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  same  context,  describes  Christians  as 
"  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  *'  and,  with 
at  least  a  probable  reference  to  confirma- 
tion, St.  Paul  tells  Christians,  that  they 
were  ''sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise.**^  Thus  the  miraculous  gifts 
were  onl^  intended  to  make  men  reco^ise 
and  beheve  in  a  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  was  afterwards  to  be  recog^ 
nised  by  faith  alone. 

The  Scripture  is  thus  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  Tridentine  doctrine  that  confir- 
mation b  a  *'  true  and  proper  sacrament.'' 
We  have  the  outward  sig^,  viz.  the 
laying  on  of  hands;  the  inward  grace, 
viz.  the  oonununication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  already  given  in  baptism,  with 
greater  fullness ;  divine  institution,  for  the 
Apostles  could  not  have  used  an  outward 
sign  as  a  certain  means  of  giving  grace, 
unless  they  had  received  authority  to  do 
80  from  Christ,  the  author  of  grace; 
lastly,  the  sign  and  the  grace  which  ac- 
companied it  were  to  continue  perma- 
nently in  the  Church,  as  appears  from  the 
EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews.  The  earliest 
tradition  illustrates  the  teachingof  Scrip- 
ture on  this  head.  Thus  Tertullian 
mentions  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the 
baptised  which  ''called  and  invited  the 
Holy  Ghost."  *  Elsewhere,'  in  a  remark- 
able passage,  he  places  "  the  sealing  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  forehead "  between  bap- 
tism and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  plainly 
indicating  that  he  believed  confirmation 
to  be  a  true  sacrament.  Many  quotations 
miffht  be  added  fromCypnan.  In  the 
earliest  councils  we  meet  with  formal 
legislation  on  confirmation ,  but  here  one 
instance  will  suffice.  The  Council  of 
Elvira,  in  306,  in  canon  88,  decrees  that 
persons  baptised  in  case  of  necessity  by 
laymen  are  afterwards  to  be  brought  to 
the  bishops  and  *'  perfected  by  the  impo- 
sition of  bands."  Here  the  effect  of  the 
sacrament  ^which  makes  us  perfect  Chris- 
tians), and  its  ordinary  minister  (viz.  the 
l»shq>),  are  plainly  expressed.  Further, 
the  fact  that  the  Church  never  allowed 
the  sacrament  to  be  reiterated  proves  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  indelible  character 
or  mark  with  which  confirmation  stamps 
the  souL 

We  will  now  examine  certain  points 
with  regard  to  this  sacrament,  following 

1  Ephes.  L  13.  >  l>e  SapiUm, 

»  Praueript,  40. 
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Ba  our  chief  guide  in  the  historical  por- 
tion Chardon,  in  the  second  volume  or  his 
"  Histoire  des  Sacrements." 

(1)  The  ordinary  minister  of  the 
sacrament  is  a  bishop,  as  is  defined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  this  statement 
is  grounded  on  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  the  Apostles,  but  never  of  simple 
priests,  as  imposi]^  their  hands  to  give 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ui  the  West,  confirma- 
tion has  always  been  ghren  by  bishops. 
Permission,   however,    to    confirm    was 

S*  ven  to  some  abbots — e.g,  to  ihe  abbot  of 
onte  Cassino — and  there  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  the  West 
in  Sardinia,  where  Pope  Gregory  I. 
for  a  time  forbade,  but  later,  to  avoid 
greater  evils,  permitted,  simple  priests  to 
confirm.  In  Chrysostom's  time  it  was 
customary  in  the  East  also  to  reserve  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament  to 
bishops.  But  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century 
— the  author  of  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul 
at  one  time  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose — 
remarks  that  "  in  Egypt  priests  confirm 
(consiffnant)  in  the  bishop's  absence." 
This  custom  must  have  been  well  estab- 
lished before  the  schism,  for  Photius 
reproached  Pope  Nicholas  with  causing 
the  Bulgarians  who  had  been  confirmed 
by  priests  to  be  reconfirmed.  At  Florence 
notning  was  done  to  alter  the  Greek 
custom  of  allowing  priests  to  confirm 
(though  the  Latin  usage  had  been  iinposed 
at  Constantinople  by  Innocent  III.  and 
in  Cyprus  by  Innocent  IV.),  and  at  pre- 
sent it  continues  not  only  amon^  the 
Greeks,  but  also  among  the  Oriental 
Christians  generally. 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  the  following 
are  the  principles  held  by  Catholic  theolo- 
gians on  the  minister  of  confirmation. 
In  ordinary  cases,  a  bishop  only  can  con- 
firm, but  the  Pope  may  empower,  and  has 
repeatedly  empowered,  a  simple  priest  to 
do  so,  provided  at  least  the  cnrism  which 
he  uses  has  been  consecrated  by  a  bishop. 
It  is  commonly  held  that  the  Pope  alone 
can  give  simple  priests  this  power,  so  that 
if  they  attempt  to  confirm  without  per- 
mission from  the  Pope,  or  in  any  case 
without  his  tacit  consent,  the  act  is  nuU.^ 
Confirmation  given  by  a  oishop  according 
to  the  rite  of  the  Church  is  always  valid, 
but  it  is  unlawful  unless  given  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  with  his  leave. 
(2)  There  has  been  much  dispute 
among  theologians  as  to  the  essential 
matter  of  cor^nnation.  Some,  with  the 
learned  Jesuit  Sirmond,  make  it  consist 
»  BiUuart,  De  Conjirmat,  a.  7 
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in  the  mere  imj^tion  of  hands,  arguing 
that  this  alone  is  mentioned  in  Sciipture, 
and  appealing  to  the  canon  of  Elvira, 
already  quoted,  as  well  as  to  the  Council 
of  Orange  (anno  441),  canon  2,  which 
seems  to  deny  in  express  terms  that 
anointing  with  chrism  is  necessary.' 
Other8,and  they  are  much  more  numerous, 
contend  that  anointing  with  chrism  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  sacrament.  They 
urge  that  the  Greeks  have  no  special 
imposition  of  hands,  apart  from  the  unc- 
tion:  that  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his 
third  "Catechesis  "  never  mentions  the  im- 
position of  hands,  though  this  ''Catechesis'' 
IS  entirely  occupied  with  confirmation ; 
that  the  Greeks  nave  always  regarded  the 
chrismation  as  the  principal  matter ;  that 
Cyprian  makes  the  unction  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  while  it  is  prescribed  in  all 
Latin  Sacramentaries.  This  latter  opinion 
seems  far  the  more  probable.  Unction  is 
almost  certainly  needed  for  the  validity 
of  the  sacrament,  imposition  of  hands 
being  also  required,  but  only  such  impo- 
sition as  is  implied  in  the  act  of  putting 
the  chrism  on  the  forehead. 

(3)  The  present  form  of  confirmation 
in  the  West  nas  been  already  given ;  the 
Greek  form  is,  '*  The  seal  of  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,*"  and  this  they  have  em- 
ployed from  very  ancient  times.  The 
present  Latin  form,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
older  than  the  twelfth  century.  Li  an  Ordo 
Romanus  of  the  eighth  century  we  find  the 
form,  '*  I  confirm  thee  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father,"  &c;  in  a  PontiBcal  of  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York,  "  Receive  the  sign 
of  the  holy  cross  with  the  chrism  of 
salvation  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  eternal 
life;"  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gtelasius, 
''The  sign  (si^um)  of  the  cross  with 
eternal  life."  All  of  these  forms  have 
be'^n  permitted,  because  all  sufficiently 
indicate  the  grace  given,  and  were  there- 
fore valid. 

(4)  All  baptised  persons  are  capable 
of  receiving  tnis  sacrament,  thougn  to 
receive  it  with  fruit  thev  must  be  in  a 
state  of  g^ace.  The  Greeks  and  Orientals 
give  it  inmiediately  after  baptism,  and  in 
the  West  down  to  the  thirteenth  centuiy  a 
child  was  confirmed  as  soon  after  baptism 
as  possible.  A  synod  of  Worcester  (1240) 
formds  parents!  under  pain  of  exclusion 
from  church,  to  leave  their  children  with- 
out confirmation  more  than  a  year.  But 
the  Roman  Catechism  advises  that  con- 
firmation should  not  be  given  till  the  age 
of  reason,  when  ChrisUans  have  to  begin 

1  See  Hefele,  ConcU.  ii.  p.  292. 
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their  warfare  with  sin,  and  it  suggests  the 
twelfth  year  as  a  suitable  time  for  confir- 
mation. This  sacrament  is  not  necessary 
for  salvation,  though  so  mat  a  means  of 
grace  cannot  be  neglected  without  sin. 

(5)  The  ceremonies  accompanying 
confirmation  are  these.  The  bishop,  who 
wears  an  amice,  stole  and  cope,  of  white 
colour,  spreads  his  hands  over  tiiose  he 
is  to  connrm,  praying  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  descend  on  them ;  immediately  after 
confirming  them,  he  gives  them  a  slight 
blow  on  the  cheek,  in  token  that  they 
must  be  ready  to  suffer  for  Christ,  and 
finally  dismisses  them  with  his  blessing. 
Those  to  be  confirmed  are  brought  to  the 
sacrament  by  their  god-parents  (specially 
appointed  for  this  sacrament,  eadi  male 
having  a  god-father,  and  each  female 
a  god-mother),  and,  if  old  enough  to  do 
so,  place  their  foot  on  the  right  foot 
of  the  god-parent.  In  ancient  times,  a 
white  cloth  bound  round  the  forehead 
after  chrismation  was  kept  on  for  seven 
days  afterwards.  This  custom  is  mentioned 
in  Egbert*s  Pontifical  and  in  many  other 
places.  The  ceremony  of  the  blow  on 
the  cheek  is  comparatively  modem.  It 
is  usual  to  take  another  Christian  name 
at  confirmation,  which  however,  is  not 
used  afterwards  in  signing  the  name ;  and 
the  Pontifical  says  the  '*  confirmandi '' 
should  be  fasting. 

(6)  The  place  for  giving  confirmation 
is  the  church.  Formerly  it  was  some- 
times given  in  the  baptistery,  but  occa- 
sionally the  old  basilicas  had  a  special 
place  between  the  baptistery  and  the 
church  called  "  Consignatonum  **  —  •*.«. 
place  for  giving  the  seal  of  confirmation. 
Such  a  "Consignatorium"  may  still  be  seen 
at  Salona. 

OOWITBOR.  A  form  of  prayer 
("  I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  blessed 
Mary  ever  Virgin,"  &c.)  used  in  the  sa- 
crament of  penance  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  particularly  by  the  priest  in  the 
Roman  rite  at  the  beginninflr  of  Mass, 
before  he  ascends  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
This  practice  of  making  some  general  con- 
fession before  Mass  is  grounded  on  the 
Jewish  use  of  making  confession  before 
sacrifice,  and  is  very  ancient,  being  found 
in  the  liturgies  of  St.  James,  St. 
Mark,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Baal,  &c., 
although  (at  least  in  the  liturgies  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Chrysostom)  this  confes- 
sion was  made  by  the  priest  while  pre- 
paring for  Mass,  and  before  approaching 
the  altar.  The  present  form  of  the  Con- 
fiteor  came  into  general  use  during  the 
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thirteenth  oentiirj.  A  Council  of  Ravenna 
(anno  1314)  mentions  that  a  variety  of 
formB  viras  current,  and  imposes  the  present 
one.  A  difficulty  has  oeen  nused  by 
Protestants  against  confessing  to  tlie 
Blessed  '^rgin  and  the  saints.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  do  so^  not  onlv  because  we 
need  their  prajers  for  pardon,  but  also 
because  the  samts,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us, 
will  judge  the  world.  (From  Merati, 
**  Novas  Observat.  in  Ghtvant."  tom.  i.  p. 

174.)  

OOVVmATBBWITT.  An  associa- 
tion, generally  of  laymen,  having  some 
work  of  devotion,  charity  or  instruction 
for  its  object,  undertaken  for  the  ^lory  of 
Qod.  The  Roman  jurisprudence,  mstinct 
as  it  was  with  the  spirit  of  centralisation, 
looked  with  little  favour  on  independent 
corporations;  originally  a  Christian  church 
was  in  its  eyes  a  coUeffmm  ilUdtutn ;  and 
in  the  face  of  this  strong  political  senti- 
ment it  was  a  great  thing  that  the  Church, 
the  diocese,  and  the  parish,  did  in  the 
course  of  the  first  four  centuries  succeed 
in  estaUishinff  their  right  to  exist,  grow 
and  energise  bv  their  own  laws,  and  not 
according  to  the  dictation  of  the  State. 
The  Roman  empire  was  broken  up;  its 
centralisation  gave  place  to  feudalism; 
under  which  local  privileged  corporations, 
circumscribed  in  area,  but  all  the  more 
intensely  active  within  that  area,  tended 
to  multiply  themselves  over  the  face  of 
Europe.  There  now  arose,  by  the  side  of 
the  organisation  of  the  piurish,  which 
on  the  whole  had  survived  the  storm  of 
barbarian  invaaon,  minor  oiganisations, 
governed  by  by-laws  and  endowed  with 
privileges,  which  laboured  earnestly  to 
repair  the  ravages  and  reform  the  confu- 
sion of  the  times.  Hence  arose  confra- 
teamities;  which,  under  the  names  Cfil- 
domm  and  Confr atria,  appear  to  be  first 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Hincmar  laid  down  rules  for  them, 
proscribing  to  the  members  frequent  obla- 
tions, alms,  prayers,  and  Masses.  The^ 
were  to  interest  themselves  in  every  reb- 
ffious  work  and  nunistration — in  providing 
lights,  ordering  funerals,  in  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  aJms,  &c  If  they 
desired  to  meet  together,  it  was  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  the  parish-priest,  who 
vras  to  exhort  them  to  concord,  give  them 
bread  to  eat,  and  after  one  drimc  dismiss 
them  ("semel  potos  dimittat^.  In  the 
three  succeeding  centuries  little  is  on 
raoord  as  to  the  progpress  of  confraternities. 
In  t^  thirteenth  century  they  received  a 
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sudden  and  amaiing  development  Odo, 
bishop  of  Paris  (t  1208),  is  recorded  as 
havmg  fixed  the  annual  fete  for  a  Confro- 
temitv  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  his  diocese. 
In  Itsly  the  Confraternity  of  the  Standard 
{dd  Ounfaione)  was  erected  at  Rome 
about  1260.  and  the  example  was  so 
extensively  followed  that  in  a  short  time 
there  was  no  city  or  town  in  Italy,  and 
hardly  even  a  parish,  that  was  without  its 
confraternity. 

Canon  law  contains  a  great  number  of 
decisions  given  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
fraternities. Thus  it  is  forbidden  to  erect 
more  than  one  confraternity  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  same  place;  they  may  not 
have  processions  without  the  licence  of 
the  ordinary ;  nor  can  the  members  have 
confessors  whom  he  has  not  approved.  In 
many  other  ways  their  free  action  is  sub- 
jected to  the  assent  of  the  bishop. 

The  ends  which  confr*atemiti^  propose 
to  themselves  are  extremely  various :  they 
include  personal  sanctification,  by  means 
of  special  religious  practices  and  exercises, 
and  works  of  chanty  of  many  kinds,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick, the  payment 
of  the  last  rites  to  the  dead,  the  support 
of  orphan  and  abandoned  children,  &c., 
&c. 

When  a  confraternity  reaches  the 
stage  at  which  filiations,  similar  to  itself, 
are  formed  in  other  places,  and  adopt  its 
rules,  it  takes  the  name  of  arch-confra- 
ternity,  and  acquires  certain  particular  pri- 


he  most  important  arch-confrater- 
nities at  present  existing  are — that  of  tJie 
Most  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  founded 
in  1837  by  the  saintly  Abb6  De^fenettes, 
cur6  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  Paris ; 
that  of  the  Scapular  [see  ScAfULAB]; 
that  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  or  of  the 
Missions,  instituted  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  and 
that  of  Christian  Mothers  (1869),  insti- 
tuted by  the  Abb^  Theodor  Ratisbonne. 
Confraternities  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary 
can  only  be  established  with  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Dominican  order. 
The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  [see 
that  article]  is  really  an  arch-confrater- 
nity; and  the  "Conferences"  of  which 
it  consists  are  confraternities.  (Ferraris, 
Confratemitas 'f  Thomassin,  "V.  et  N. 
Disciplina  Eccl.") 

CO»0»BOATZO  SB  AVXIZiZXS. 

[See  Grace.] 

ooiroMcuLTZo»i»mBUccuoini. 

A  congregation  is  a  community  or  order 
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bound  together  by  a  common  rule,  either 
without  Y0W6  (as  the  Oratorians,  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Oharlee,  &c.),  or  without 
solemn  vows,  (as  the  PassionistSi  the 
Redemptorists,  &c.)* 

In  France  this  term  is  extended  to  lay 
associaUonSi  whether  of  men  or  women, 
which,  having  a  religious  end  in  view, 
devote  themselves  to  some  work  of  in- 
struction or  diarity.  So  understood,  it 
would  comprise  all  confraternities.  In 
England,  the  use  of  the  term  b  in  practice 
more  restricted,  and  perhaps  the  only  la^ 
association  to  which  it  is  here  applied  is 
that  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  founded  by 
the  Ven.  J.  B.  de  la  Salle,  which,  how- 
ever, since  the  brothers  take  the  three 
vows,  partakes  of  the  monastic  character. 
Among  the  more  noted  congregations  are 
the  flowing : — 

1.  The  Oratorians  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
a  congregation  of  secular  priests  u>unded 
in  1664.    [See  Oba^toeiaits.] 

2.  The  French  Oratorians,  founded  by 
Cardinal  de  Berulle  m  1611. 

8.  The  Dames  Anglaises,  founded  by 
the  Counters  Lui^ia  Torelli  in  1630. 

4.  The  "Fathers  of  the  Mission," 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  in  1624  j 
they  are  usually  called  Lazarists. 

6.  The  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  founded 
by  St.  Charles  Borromeo.   [See  Oblatbs.] 

6.  The  Passionists,  founded  in  1720 
by  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  [See  Pas- 
sionists.] 

7.  The  Redemptorists,  founded  by 
St.  Alphonsus  LiguorL     [See  Rbdbmp- 

T0BIBT8.1 

8.  Tne  Mansts,  founded  by  some 
priests  of  Lyons  in  1886. 

9.  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  founded  in  1681  by  the  Ven.  J. 
B.  de  la  Salle.  [See  Christian  Brothers.] 

Another  kind  of  religious  congregation 
is  a  group  of  monasteries  belonging  to 
some  great  order,  which  agree  together  to 
practise  the  rule  more  strictly  in  their  re- 
spective houses,  and  to  unite  themselves 
together  by  closer  ties  of  government  and 
di^ipline.  Such  was  the  great  congrega- 
tion of  Cluny  [Clunt],  that  of  St.  Maur 
[Bbnebicttkes],  and  that  of  La  Trappe 
CiSTEBOIANS,  TrAPPISTB]. 

00»0&aOATZOV8,  MOWULWn 
From  the  earliest  times  the  chair  of  Peter 
has  been  resorted  to  by  Christians  who, 
being  in  doubt  on  some  matter  of  religion, 
desired  an  authoritative  solution  of  that 
doubt.  In  later  times  the  number  of 
converted  nations  and  tribes  having  on  the 
whole,  in    spite   of  the    losses  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  been  much  increased, 
and  the  means  of  communication  ex- 
tended— the  amount  of  business  of  all 
kinds  which  the  divinely  appointed  cen- 
traliiy  of  the  Holy  See  bnngs  upon  it 
has  become  far  too  great  to  be  dealt 
with  except  by  means  of  an  organisation, 
planned  and  framed  with  consummate 
prudence  and  skill,  which  permits  the 
Pope  to  use  the  eyes,  ears,  ana  judgments 
of  a  great  numlier  of  trained  and  com- 
petent assistants,  while  retaining  that 
initiative  and  that  complete  cognisance 
in  every  question,  of  which  he  cannot 
divest  himself.  This  organisation  con- 
sists in  the  main  of  the  congregations 
into  which  the  Cardinals  are  distributed. 
The  decisions  of  these  congregations,  when 
duly  authenticated,  are  final  m  any  case  for 
the  individual,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Pope  himself.  If,  however, 
they  pass  beyond  interpretation,  and  grant 
or  forbid  anything  beyond  what  the  words 
of  the  law  warrant,  they  have  not  the 
force  of  a  general  law  unless  they  are 
issued  by  the  special  mandate  of  the  Pope. 
According  to  the  enumeration  of  Fer- 
raris, the  Roman  congregations  are  the 
following : — 

1.  The  Congregation  of  the  Consistory 
(cormstorialis),  [See  Consistort.]  Its 
duty  is  to  prepare  the  business  (chiefly 
relating  to  tne  erection,  removal,  and  dis- 
continuance of  churches,  and  to  the  pre- 
couisationor  translation  of  bishops)  which 
is  to  be  brought  before  the  Consistory. 

2.  The  Coi^egation  of  the  Holy  Office 
of  the  Inquisition.    [See  Inquisition.] 

8.  That  of  the  Index  (Indicis  librorum 
proh%bif.orum).  Thb  congregation,  estab- 
lished by  St.  Pius  v.,  consists  of  a  com- 
petent number  of  Cardinals,  with  a  secre- 
tarv  belonging  to  the  Dominican  order, 
and  a  numoer  of  eminent  theologians  as 
Consultors.     [See  the  article  Index,  &c.] 

4.  The  Congregation  of  IUtes(«ocrortim 
Hituum)  was  instituted  by  Sixtus  V.  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxv.)  ordered 
that  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  should 
watch  with  anxious  care  all  that  was 
done  respecting  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  the  use  of  images  and  relics,  and 
sanction  no  novelty  without  consulting 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  Moreover  it  defined, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Mass,  that 
the  Church  has  instituted  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies,  "such  as  mystical  benedictions, 
lights,  incense,  vestments,  and  many^ther 
things  of  the  like  nature,  in  accordance 
with  Apostolical  discipline  and  tradition, 
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80  that  both  the  majesty  of  bo  great  a 
sacrifice  miffht  be  recommeDded,  and  the 
minds  of  tne  fidthful  aroused  by  these 
visible  signs  of  religion  and  piety  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  deep  and  high 
things  which  are  hidden  in  this  sacrifice.  ^ 
The  object  of  the  congregation  is  to  pro- 
mote a  ffeneral  uniformity  (which  is  con- 
sistent, however^  with  tbe  permission  of 
innumerable  differences  of  aetail,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  differ- 
ent nations)  in  the  externals  of  divine 
worship,  once  by  this  uniformity  the 
imitv  of  faith  is  mirrored  and  more  easily 
retamed.  With  regard  to  all  such  matters 
the  congregation  is  ordinary,  and  is  assisted 
only  by  Consultors,  among  whom  are  the 
Papal  Sacrist  and  the  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace ;  with  regard  to  the  beatifi- 
cation and  canonisation  of  sunts  it  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  is  assisted  by  a  promotor 
fideij  three  auditors  of  the  Rota,  theo- 
logians, medical  men,  professors,  &c.  [See 
Bbahpioation.] 

6.  The  Congregation  of  Immunities 
{trnmunitatis  Ecckna  et  controversiarum 
juristUctianaUum),  instituted  by  Urban 
VIU.  All  matters  connected  with  the 
right  of  asylum  and  clerical  immimitj 
come  under  this  congregation,  but  this 
branch  of  its  business  is  less  important 
than  formerly,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
modem  dvil  leg^lation  to  do  away  with 
all  these  immunities.  It  is  now  chiefly 
concerned  with  matters  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  civil  power.  Before  the 
time  of  Sixtus  V.  there  was  a  special  con- 
gregation of  ecclesiasticaljuriscuction,  but 
it  was  abolished  by  that  Pontiff.' 

6.  The  Congregation  of  the  Fabric 
{reverendce  Fabncce  D.  Petri),  founded  by 
Clement  VIU.,  has  under  its  charge 
everjrthing  that  relates  to  the  conservation 
of  the  Vatican  basilica. 

7.  That  of  the  Council  (mterpreium 
ConcUii  Tridentini),  In  its  last  session 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  would  take  care,  if  doubts  and 
difficulties  should  arise  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  and  due  execution  of  anything 
contained  in  their  decrees,  that  these 
should  be  solved  and  smoothed  away  by 
whatever  means  might  seem  to  him  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Pius  IV.  ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Council,  instituted  the  above-named  con- 
gregation for  the  purpose  of  interpreting 

1  Seas.  xxii.  c  5. 

*  Rtnke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  ir. 
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such  of  its  decrees  as  related  to  discipline ; 
of  those  concerning  fidth  he  reserved  the 
interpretation  to  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

8.  The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Repfulars  {episcaparum  est  regularmm). 
This  also  was  instituted  by  Sixtus  V. ;  its 
chief  business  is  to  take  cognisance  of  tiie 
differences  that  arise  from  time  to  time 
between  bishops  and  the  regular  com- 
mimities  within  their  dioceses,  in  regard 
to  exemntion,  visitation,  and  other  matters. 

9.  Tne  Congregation  of  Discipline 
{tuper  dtBCMlina  reffuhri),  established  by 
Innocent  XII.,  superintends  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  interior  discipline  of  monastic 
communities. 

10.  That  of  Propaganda  {propaganda 
JIdei)  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article. 

[See  PBOPAeAiTDA..] 

11.  The  Congregation  of  Indulgences 
{mdtdgentiarum  et  reliquiarum),  estab- 
lished by  Clement  IX.,  superintends  the 
examination  of  relics  and  the  certification 
of  their  authenticity,  as  well  as  the  grant 
of  indulgences,  any  abuses  connected 
with  which  it  is  required  to  check. 

Two  other  congr^ations  of  minor  im- 
portance are — ^that  of  the  heads  of  orders, 
presided  over  by  the  Pope,  which  selects 
the  subjects  which  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  consistory ;  and  that  of  prelates, 
attached  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council  by  Benedict  XIV.,  to  assist  them 
in  tibeir  multifarious  labours. 

The  Roman  Pontiff  sometimes  con- 
stitutes a  special  congregation  ad  hoc^ 
this  was  lately  done  bv  His  Holiness 
Leo  XIII.,  who  selectea  cardinals  ft'om 
the  couOTegations  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
and  of  Propaganda,  and  formed  them  into 
a  special  congregation  to  examine  sundry 
points  of  controversy  between  the  bishops 
and  regular  missionaries  of  England  and 
Scotland.  See  the  Constitution  Romanos 
Pont^es  of  May  8  in  the  current  year 
(1881)  recently  published.  (Ferraris, 
Congregationes,) 

00»O»BOATZ0»8  AT  OXITB- 
XA&  conroi&8.  When  a  Council 
meets,  congregations  of  bishops  must  be 
appointed,  Dy  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Pope,  for  drawing  up  rules  for  the 
orderly  despatch  of  ousiness,  determining 
when  and  where  the  sessions  shall  be 
held,  preparing  the  questions  to  be  de- 
bated, and  many  other  matters  of  the 
same  kind.  A  different  kind  of  congrega- 
tion came  piominentiy  into  view  at  the 
Council  01  Constance — that  of  the 
Nations.    The  Latin  Church  was  at  that 
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time  understood  to  be  divided  into  four 
nations — ^the  Italian,  French,  English  and 
Germans — and  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
Council  by  nations,  not  by  individuals. 
The  bishops  of  each  nation,  therefore, 
formed  themselves  int^)  a  congregation,  in 
order  to  prediscuse  all  questions  about  to 
come  before  the  Council,  in  the  light  of 
their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  their 
respective  countrymen. 

COWCmviBM.    [See  Gbagb.1 

its  widest  sense,  to  include  all  that  theo- 
logians mean  by  cognatio.  Natural  con- 
sanguinity {cognatio  carmdui)  is  the  bond 
between  persons  descended  from  the  same 
stock.  By  the  law  of  nature,  marriage 
is  prohilnted — and,  indeed,  a  true  mar- 
riage is  impossible— between  parent  and 
chud.  Many  theologians  consider  further 
that  the  law  of  nature  nullifies  marriage 
between  all  persons  related  in  the  "direct 
line  '* — i.e.  between  mnd-parent  and 
grand-child—  and  also,  m  the  "  collateral " 
fine,  between  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
aivue  from  the  horror  of  such  unions 
which  nature  itself  seems  to  inspire. 

The  Levitical  law  forbids  a  man  to 
"  approach  "  one  who  is  a  blood  relation, 
ana  specially  interdicts  marriage  with  the 
mother,  grand-daughter,  eister  or  half- 
sister  and  aunt.^  Probably  these  pro- 
hibitions are  no  more  than  instances, 
meant  to  be  extended  on  analogy,  for  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  daughter  is 
omitted;  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  this  is  an  enormity  which  did  not 
require  to  be  considerea,  since  it  is  not 
more  unnatural  than  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  his  mother,  and  yet  that  is 
specially  forbidden.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tne  Levitical  prohibitions  were  extended 
by  the  Talmuaists.' 

In  the  Roman  law  the  degrees  of  col- 
lateral relationship  are  calculated  by  sum- 
ming up  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
line,  omitting  the  person  firom  whom  they 
descend.  Thus,  brothers  and  sisters  are 
akin  in  the  second,  cousins  in  the  fourth 
degree.  Several  changes  were  made  in 
the  Roman  prohibitions  of  marriage. 
That  between  cousins  was  not  allowed  in 


^  The  most  complete  list  is  given  Levit 
zviii.  6  «eo. ;  but  see  also  Deut  xxvii.  22 ; 
Levit.  XX.  17  teg. 

*  However,  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
Marriages  between  uncle  ana  niece  were  en- 
couraged by  the  rabbins.  But  the  Karaites, 
the  great  opponents  among  the  Jews  of  rab- 
binical traaition,  objected  to  the  marriage  of 
cousins. 
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early  times,  though  not  infrequent  after 
the  second  Punic  war. 

Such  a  union  was  prohibited  by  Theo- 
dosius,  though  his  son  Arcadius  repealed 
this  interdict  and  Justinian  adhered  to 
the  more  lenient  view.  Marriage  between 
uncle  and  niece  was  unlawful  among  the 
Romans.  Claudius,  to  contract  a  mar- 
riage of  this  kind,  exercised  strong  prse- 
sure  on  the  senate,  and  so  got  the  law 
altered  on  this  point;  and  later  autiiorities 
restored  this  general  prohibition. 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Council  in 
TruUo  forbade  marriage  between  cousins. 
Under  the  Isaurian  emperors,  Leo  and 
Constantinus,  alliances  were  interdicted 
between  persons  standing  in  the  sixth 
degree  of  consanguinity  according  to 
Roman  computation — i.e.  between  the 
grandchildren  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
Not  long  afterwards  Che  seventh  degree 
likewise  was  forbidden,  and  so  the  law 
stands  to  this  day  among  the  Greeks. 

In  the  West,  the  old  Teutonic  mode 
of  computing  collateral  consanguinity 
obtained,  according  to  which  brothers  and 
sisters  are  related  in  the  first  degree, 
cousins  in  the  second,  unde  and  niece 
in  the  second,  &c  The  canon  law 
prohibited  marriage  to  the  seventh  de- 
gree of  kindred,  a  prohibition  which, 
though  in  words  we  same  aa  the 
Greek  rule,  did  in  reality  extend  the 
prohibited  degrees  twice  as  far.  In 
the  year  1216,  Innocent  III.  in  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council,  reduced  the  prohibition 
to  the  fourth  collateral  degree.  This 
ordinance  continues  in  force,  and  hence  at 
present  a  man  cannot  marry  any  woman 
nrom  whom  he  is  descended  or  who  is  de- 
scended from  him,  nor  again  anyone  who  is 
related  to  him  collateraUy  (cousin,  second- 
cousin,  niece,  grand-niece.  Sec.)  as  far  as 
the  fourth  degree  inclusive.  The  changes 
made  in  the  church  law  by  Protestant 
sects  and  Governments  are  very  numerous 
and  diverse.  (See  any  of  the  ordinary 
treatises  on  Moral  Theology;  and  for  the 
historical  facts  the  very  learned  essay  of 
KaUsch  on  Matrimonial  Laws  in  his  ''Com- 
mentary on  Leviticus,"  vol.  ii.  ^.364$eq.) 

Besides  real  consanguinity,  the  Church 
also  recognises  such  relationships  as  are 
spiritual  and  legal  (cognatio  tpiritualis  et 
kgaHa).  Spiritual  consanguinity  is  an 
impediment  to  marriage  between  the  god- 
parent and  the  god-(mild,  and  between 
the  god-parent  and  the  natural  parents 
of  tiie  child,  and  again  between  the 
minister  and  receiver  of  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  contirmation.    8uch    is 
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the  present  law  of  the  Ohuich.  Spiritual 
relatioiujup  first  appears  as  an  impeidunent 
to  marriage  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
there  have  heen  important  changes  in  the 
law  respecting  it.  Amon{(  the  Greeks 
the  impediment  from  this  kind  of  affinity 
extends  much  further  than  among  the 
Latins,  but  among  the  former  it  can  only 
arise  from  baptism,  for  they  have  no  con- 
firmation eponsors.  Legal  affinity  im- 
pedes marriage  (1)  between  the  adopter 
and  the  adopted  and  his  children,  so  long 
as  these  children  are  under  their  parent's 
control;  (2)  between  tiie  adopted  and  the 
children  of  the  adopter,  so  long  as  they 
are  under  their  parent's  control ;  (3)  be- 
tween the  adopter  and  the  wife  of  the 
adopted,  as  well  as  between  the  adopted 
and  the  wife  of  the  adopter  [see  Adop- 
tion]. 

oonmcsmmom.  This  word  ''  con- 
sdentia**  b  used  in  the  Vulgate  as  the 
translation  of  crvi^cdf^o-cr,  the  latter  word 
being  scarcely  found  in  classical  writers, 
though  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  St.  Thomas  and  other  theolo- 
gians define  conscience  as  "  the  judgment 
or  dictate  of  the  practical  intellect,  which 
[arguing]  from  the  general  principles  [of 
morals]  pronounces  that  something  in 
particular  here  and  now  is  to  be  avoided, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  evil,  or  to  be  done,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  good." 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  explain 
this  definition  and  to  point  out  how  St. 
Thomases  conception  of  conscience  difiers 
from  others  common  among  modern  philo- 
sophers. The  reader,  then,  will  observe 
that  conscience  denotes  an  act,  and  so  is 
very  different  from  the  "  faculty  of  con- 
science,'' of  which  Bishop  Butler^  and 
others  speak.  Further,  it  is  concerned 
with,  a  judgment,  not  on  general  prin- 
ciples, but  on  an  act  to  be  done  or 
omitted.  Conscience,  for  example,  does 
not  tell  me  that  theft  is  sinful.  General 
principles  are  perceived,  according  to  St. 
Thomas,  by  the  intellect,  and  the  mind  re- 
cognises primary  moral  truths  without 
any  process  of  reasoning,  through  a  habit 
congenital  to  it,  which  the  scholastics 
call  synderesis(t.«.  trvirnjprfo'is).  Conscience 
is  the  conclusion  from  premisses  ulti- 
mately derived  from  this  synderesis. 
Thus,  knowing  that  evil  acts  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  theft  Lb  an  evil  act,  I 

1  The  writer  attribates  this  to  Bishop  Batler 
from  recollection,  without  pledging  himself  to 
its  accuracv.  Bat  anyhow,  the  opinion  that 
conscience  is  a  special  faculty  has  been  main- 
tained. 
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form  the  practical  conclusion,  ''I  am 
bound  to  avoid  this  particular  act  of 
theft."  Lastly,  conscience  is  an  act  of  the 
intellect,  not  of  the  will,  though  the  will 
influences,  in  more  ways  tlum  one,  the 
formation  of  conscience. 

From  the  definition  given  it  is  plain 
that  conscience  is  not  an  infallible  guide 
of  action.  As  in  speculative  questions, 
so  in  morals,  the  reason  may  start  from 
false  principles  or  may  argue  wrongly 
from  true  principles.  Hence  conscience 
is  said  to  oe  true  or  false ;  and,  again, 
certain  and  doubtful,  so  fiir  as  the  con- 
clusion is  formed  with  or  without  doubt; 
also  scrupulous,  if  an  action  is  judged  or 
feared  to  be  evil  on  grounds  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration;  and  lax,  if  a  judg- 
ment is  formed  on  trifling  grounds  that 
an  evil  action  is  permissible  or  that  a 
great  sin  is  a  little  one.  Other  divisions 
of  conscience  are  of  less  importance  or  are 
really  included  in  those  already  given. 
Thus  a  "doubtful  conscience"  is  either 
absolutely  doubtful — 1,«.  the  intellect,  be- 
cause it  can  see  no  reasons  for  enabling 
it  to  decide,  or  else  reasons  equally 
balanced  on  both  sides,  suspends  judgment 
— or  "probftble,"  t.^.  the  intellect  forms  an 
opinion  on  grounds  good,  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  not  positively  convincing. 

Two  great  principles  concerning  con- 
science are  laid  down  by  Catholic  divines. 
First,  a  man  is  alwavs  bound  to  follow 
his  conscience,  even  if  false  and  erroneous. 
Thus  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  eating  food 
which  it  was  really  lawful  to  eat,  says, 
"He  who  distinguisheth  ft.*,  this  food, 
as  unlawful,  from  other  food],  if  he  eateth 
is  condemned,  because  it  is  not  from  faith 
[i.e.  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  be- 
cause it  is  not  from  conscience] ;  but  all 
which  is  not  from  faith  is  sin."*  The 
reason  is  obvious.  We  apprehend  the 
law  of  Qod  in  the  particular  case  through 
the  dictate  of  conscience,  and  here  a  dis- 
obedience to  conscience  is  an  act  of  re- 
bellion against  Qod ;  just  as  a  man  who 
believed  that  the  governor  of  a  province 
conveyed  the  command  of  the  sovereign 
would,  even  if  the  governor  had  altered 
the  command,  be  guilty  of  disobedience  to 
the  sovereign  if  he  set  the  order  intimated 
to  him  at  nought  Accordingly,  a  Pro- 
testant who  is  seriously  convinced  that  it 

1  Rom.xiv.28.  So  the  Vulgate.  The  Greek 
reaUv  means,  **  he  who  doubts  isoondemned,"  ia 
by  God.  Cy.  forthe8enseof«ittitp6^»#«t,  iv.  20, 
and  it  wioTtrntratrom  Christian  faith,  infonning 
the  conscience.  Bat  this  does  not  tJhet  the 
argument  we  have  drawn  from  the  text. 
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18  a  sin  to  hear  Mass  or  to  speak^  to  a 
priest  would  undoubtedly  commit  sin  by 
so  doing.  Nor  can  any  injunction  of  anj 
authority,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  make  it 
lawful  for  a  man  to  do  that  which  his 
conscience  unhesitatingly  condemns  as 
certainly  wicked.  Gk>d  himself,  Klluart 
says,  cannot  make  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
act  against  his  conscience,  because  to  do 
80  without  sin  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Secondly,  a  man  is  bound  to  form  his 
conscience,  or,  in  other  words,  his  jud^ 
ment  on  the  moral  character  of  his 
actions,  with  great  care.  It  is  not  always 
a  sufficient  excuse  to  say  that  one  who 
does  wrong  is  following* his  conscience. 
If  a  person  has  grave  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  his  conscience  is  erroneous, 
he  is  under  a  strict  obligation  of  looking 
well  into  the  matter.  He  is  bound  to 
take  all  reasonable  means — such,  in  other 
words,  as  good  and  honest  men  do  take 
when  there  is  danger  of  offending  God. 
He  ought  to  pray  and  also,  according  to 
his  opportunities,  to  consult  others,  par- 
ticularly those  set  over  him,  to  reconsider 
the  grounds  on  which  his  conscience  was 
formed,  &c.  If  after  the  due  use  of  means 
his  ignorance  cannot  be  overcome,  it  is 
plain  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
error  into  which  he  has  fallen.  The 
diligence  spent  on  the  inquiry  need  not 
be  the  greatest  possible.  The  amount 
required  depends  on  the  jpravity  of  the 
matter,  the  strength  of  his  motives  for 
doubting  whether  he  is  right,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  agent.  (From  St. 
Thomas,  I.  Ixxix.  12  and  13 ;  Hlluart, 
"  De  Actibus  humanis,'"  disB.  v.) 

COVSBCmATZOW.  The  form  of 
words  by  which  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Mass  are  changed  into  Christ's  body 
and  blood.  This  technical  use  of  the 
word  first  occurs  in  Tertullian,  "  De  An." 
17.*  The  form  for  the  consecration  of  the 
bread  in  the  Roman  Missal  is,  "  Hoc  est 
enim  corpus  meum ; '  that  of  the  wine, 
"  Hie  est  enim  calix  sanguinb  mei,  novi  et 
fetemi  testament! ,  roysterium  fidei,qui  pro 
vobis  et  pro  multis  effundetur,  in  remissi- 
onem  peccatorum.^  Some  reckon  the 
following  words,  **  Hsbc  quotiescunque  fe- 
ceritis  in  mei  memoriam  facietb,'*  as  also 
pertaining  to  tiie  form.  Probably  the 
mere  woms  **  This  is  my  body,"  "  This  is 
my  blood,"  would  suffice'for  validity.  The 

1  St.  Ambrose  makes  St  Lawrence  sav  that 
Pope  Xystushad  entrusted  to  him,  though  onlv 
a  deacon,  **dominici  sanguinis  consecrationem,^' 
t>.  probably  '*the  consecrated  blood  of  our 
Lord,"  vii.  for  distribution  to  the  people. 
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opinion  of  Scotus,  that  the  words  imme- 
diately preceding  the  form,  viz.  *'  who 
the  day  before  He  suffered,"  &c. ;  or  of 
Toutt^  and  Le  Brun,  that  the  validity  of 
the  consecration  depends,  not  only  on  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  body/*  &c., 
but  also  on  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  say  something  on  a  special 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  words  of 
consecration.  It  arises  from  the  liturgies 
of  the  Greeks. 

In  these  liturgies,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  other  Orientals,  we  find  prayers,  after 
the  consecration,  imploring  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  descend  on  the  gifts,  making 
the  bread  the  body  of  Cluist,  and  the 
wine  His  blood.  This  has  led  some  of 
the  schismatic  Greeks  to  make  the  con- 
secration depend  on  these  prayers.    But 

1.  No  mention  is  made  of  prayers 
after  the  words  of  consecration  by  any  one 
of  the  svnoptic  evangelists  or  ^  St.  !raul. 

2.  The  earliest  Fathers,  Justin,  Ire- 
niBus,  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,^ 
evidently  make  the  consecration  depend 
on  the  words  of  consecration. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselves  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  unanimously  admitted 
that  the  change  was  effected  by  the  words 
of  consecration,  "  Hoc  est  corpus,*  &c. 
convinced,  as  they  said,  by  the  words  of 
their  great  doctor  Chrysostom.' 

4.  The  Oriental  liturgies  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  interpretation.  The  prayers 
referred  to  are  reallv  a  petition  that  what 
has  been  bread  ana  wine  may  manifest 
itself  by  the  effects  produced  on  the  souls 
of  the  communicants  as  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ :  or,  again,  the  prayer  for 
the  change  of  the  gifts  may  be  regarded 
as  one  act  with  the  consecration.  These 
interpretations  will  not  appear  forced  to 
anyone  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
Eastern  liturgies.  Thus  in  a  Ritual  of 
Severus  God  is  asked  after  the  actual 
baptism  to  sanctify  the  baptised  persons 
with  the  laver  of  regeneration.  Similar 
examples  are  collected  by  Meratus.  (A 
special  Catholic  treatise  on  this  subject 
has  just  appeared,  "  Die  Eucharistische 
Wandlung  und  die  Epiklese,'*  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Franz.) 

conmmcwuLTioM  or  a&tass. 
Altars  and  altar-stones  are  consecrated 

1  Tertullian*8  statement  is  explicit,  **He 
made  the  bread  bis  body,  saving.  This  is  my 
body."— iirf©.  Marc,  iv.  40.  The  difficulty  in 
the  words  which  follow  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  qnestinn  before  us«. 

«  Hefele,  CohcU.  vii.  p.  740. 
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by  tlie  biahoij  with  ceremoniee  prescribed 
in  the  Pontifical.  The  most  essential 
part  of  the  rite  consbts  in  the  anointing 
with  chrism  (to  indicate,  accorddnff  to 
Oavantus.  the  richness  of  grace),  and  the 
placing  of  relics  in  the  sepulchre  or  re- 
pository made  in  the  attar-stone  and 
afterwards  sealed  up.  The  consecration 
endures  till  the  altar-stone  b  broken  or 
the  seal  of  relics  broken.  Cardinal  Bona 
contends  that  the  practice  of  consecrating 
altars  is  of  Apostolic  origin.  Putting 
aside  doubtful  decrees  of  early  Popes,  we 
find  such  consecration  first  mentioned  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  councils  of 
the  sixth  century.  [From  Oavantus,  and 
Kraus,  '' Beal-Encyclopadie."  See  also 
Bbdigation  of  Chtbghxb.] 

ooMmmcwuLTioM  or  mMMMOwm. 
[See  Obbbb.] 

covsacmATzow  or  cHumomas 
[See  DxDiCATTOir  of  Chubchsb.] 

conmmcmATioM  or  csa&zcb 
JkJTB  9A.TMM  is  made  by  the  bishop 
with  chrbm,  the  j^yers  to  be  used  being 
given  in  the  Pontifical.  This  rite  is  very 
ancient,  being  found  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentarvy  the  most  ancient  Ordines, 
Scc.f  where,  however,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  chrism. 

COWSISTOmT  (Lat.  carmstorium). 
A  meeting  of  official  persons  to  transact 
business,  and  also  the  place  where  they 
meet  The  word  is  classical,  and  was 
used  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Roman 
emperors.^  Before  the  Reformation  every 
English  bishop  had  his  consistory,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  presided  over  by  Ws  chancellor. 
The  name  is  still  retainea  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  the  consistory  b  with  them 
a  court  and  nothing  more.  In  the 
Catholic  Church  the  term  b  now  sel- 
dom used  except  with  reference  to  the 
Papal  consistorv,  the  eccleaastical  senate 
in  which  the  Pope,  presiding  over  the 
whole  body  of  Cardinals,  deliberates  upon 
grave  ecclesiastical  aflkirs,  and  communi- 
cates to  hb  venerable  brethren,  and 
through  them  to  Christendom,  the  solici- 
tudes and  intentions  of  the  vicar  of  Christ 
as  to  the  condition  of  some  Christian 
nation,  or  the  definition  of  some  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
consistory,  held  about  once  a  fortnight, 
are  secret ;  they  are  usually,  but  not  in- 
variably, presided    over    by  the  Pope. 

>  Ausonios  (  Grat,  Act  29).  addressing  the 
Emperor  GratiaD,  speaks  of  **  ilia  eedes,  at  ex 
mnfp  1oqniiniir,ronKl9torii,ntMm  Miitin,  pacrarii 
tui"      . 
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Public  consistories  are  held  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require ;  they  are 
attended  by  other  prelates  hesides  the 
Cardinab,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
foreign  Courts.  In  them  the  resolutions 
which  the  Pope  has  arrived  at  in  secret 
cpnsistory  are  announced,  and  an  allocu- 
tion on  some  matter  of  pressing  import- 
ance b  coDomonly  delivered  by  the  Pontifi* 
to  the  assembled  Cardinab. 

COVSTAVCB,      COWCI&      OV. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  close  the  schism  in  the 
Papacy  by  the  convocation  of  a  general 
counci    at  Pisa  (1409).     Twenty-four 
Cardinals  assembled  there  had  claimed  to 
depose  both  Ghregory  XII.  and  the  anti- 
pope,  Peter  de  Luna,  and  had  elected 
Cardinal  Philarci,  who  took  the  title  of 
Alexander  V.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
in  a  few  months  at  Bologna,  the  Cardinab 
chose  Balthasar  Cossa,  then  governor  in 
that  portion  of  the  Papal  States,  to  suc- 
ceed nim.     Balthasar  took  the  titie  of 
John    XXIII.      Neither   Gregory    nor 
Peter  de  Luna  consented  to  make  a  re- 
nunciation in  favour  of  John ;  hence  there 
were  three  persons  each  claiming  to  be 
the  true  Pope,  and  the  action  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa  had  only  resulted,  for  the 
moment,  in  making  the  confusion  worse 
than  before.    The  emperor  of  Germany, 
Sig^bmund  of  Luxemburg,  formed  the 
praiseworthy  determination  to  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  terminate  so  dis- 
astrous a  state  of  things.    In  concert  with 
John  XXIII.  he  summoned   a  general 
council,  with  the  threefold  object  of  ter- 
minating the  schbm,  extirpating  heresy, 
and  reforming  the  Church  in  head  and 
members.     Constance,  an  imperial  city 
on  the  lake  so  named,  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  of  meeting.    John,  though  his 
blembhed   character   made  him  shrink 
from  feeing  the  council,  had  been  able  to 
find  no  excuse  against  the  emperor*s  im- 
portunity ;  but  he  trusted  that  it  would 
meet  somewhere  in  Italy,  and  that  the 
great  preponderance  of  Italian  bishops, 
many  of  whom  were  bound  to  him  in 
various  ways,  would  suffice  to  screen  him 
from  attack.     His  heart  sank  when  he 
heard  that  hb  legates  had  consented  to 
the  selection  of  a  city  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  he  went  to  the  council  with  a  reluct- 
ance which  the  result  completely  justi- 
fied. 

All  through  the  autumn  of  1414, 
whatever  was  most  illustrious  in  Europe 
for  piety,  learning,  power  or  enterprise — 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor 
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and  Pope,  Cardinals,  statesmen,  Inshops, 
theologians,  merchants,  artists,  repre- 
sentatives of  every  rank  and  every  calling 
in  the  then  civilised  world — was  streaming 
from  all  directions  along  the  roads  that 
led  to  Constance.  Among  the  English 
bishops  the  chief  was  Rooert  Hallam, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  France  was  re- 
presented by  Peter  d'Ailly,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  Gerson,  the 
famous  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  Among  the  Italians,  none  was  of 
ffreater  weight  than  Zabarella,  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Florence;  he,  with 
D*Ailly,  soon  came  to  the  front,  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
fathers. 

The  council  was  opened  by  John 
XXIII.  on  November  6 ;  the  first  public 
session  was  held  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month.  With  regard  to  the  form  in 
which  business  should  be  carried  on,  it 
was  prearranged  that  the  bishops  should 
be  divided  into  congregations  answering 
to  the  nationalities  to  which  they  be- 
longed (Italians,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans—a fifth  was  added  for  Spain  in 
1416),  and  that  the  voting  in  the  council 
should  be  by  nations,  not  by  individuals. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  neutralise  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Italian 
Ini^ops,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  outvote  all  the  rest.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  objects  for  which 
the  council  met  were  to  a  large  extent 
political  and  disciplinary;  there  was  as 
yet  no  real  schism  on  a  grand  scale  with 
regard  to  any  point  of  faith.  Hence 
a  mode  of  voting  which  would  have 
been  improper  at  Trent  might  offer  the 
best  solution  of  existing  difficulties  at 
Constance. 

John  Huss,  rector  of  the  University  of 
Prague,  who  had  adopted  many  of  the 
opinions  of  Wyclif,  and  was  to  justify 
himself  if  he  could  before  assembled 
Christendom,  arrived  at  Constance  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Council,*  fur- 
nished with  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Emperor.  Other  Bohemian  ecclesiastics 
also  came,  and  denounced  the  preaching 
of  Huss ;  before  the  end  of  tne  month 
the  council  ordered  that  he  should  be 
arrested  and  put  in  custody.  A  com- 
mission of  three  theologians  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  teaching.  In  the 
following  March  he  endeavoured  to 
escape,  but  was  retaken. 

The  more  the  antecedents  of  John 

>  Nov.  3, 1414,  not,  as  Milman  8tat«e  {Latin 
Chriitianity,  xiii.  8),  Dec.  8. 
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XXin.  became  known,  the  more  evident 
appeared  his  unfitness  for  the  Pontifical 
office ;  and  the  majority  of  the  council 
came  before  long  to  the  conclusion  that 
he,  with  the  other  two  claimants,  must 
resign  his  pretensions,  so  that  the  Cardi- 
nals might  proceed  to  a  new  election. 
This  John  agreed  to  do  (U16,  March  2), 
provided  Gregory  and  Peter  de  Luna 
would  do  the  same.  Soon  after,  finding 
that  his  past  career  was  being  inquired 
into,  he  secretly  withdrew  (March  21^ 
from  Constance,  and  went  to  Schafi- 
hausen,  to  be  within  reach  of  his  friend 
Frederic,  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  Long 
negotiations  ensued;  at  length  (1416, 
May  29,  Sess.  xii),  John  having  failed 
to  make  the  cession  of  his  office  in  the 
form  prescribed — the  conmussion  ap- 
pointea  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
Drought  against  his  character  having 
also  reported  most  unfavourably,  and 
John  luinself  having  admitted  the  truth 
of  a  portion  of  those  charges— the  council 
declared  him  ^ilty,  and  deposed  him 
from  the  Pontifical  office,  of  which  he 
shortiy  afterwards  made  the  formal  resig- 
nation that  he  had  promised. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  (March 
30,  April  6)  decrees  were  adopted  de- 
claring that  the  coundl,  representing  the 
Catholic  Church,  held  its  power  imme- 
diately from  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  every- 
one, even  the  Pope  himself,  was  bound  to 
obey  it  in  all  that  concerned  the  faith,  the 
extinction  of  the  schism,  and  the  reform 
of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members. 
These  decrees  have  often  been  quoted  as 
if  they  involved  a  dogmatic  definition 
subordinating  the  Pope  to  a  general 
counciL  Attentively  considered,  they 
appear  to  be  carefully  restricted  in  their 
range,  and  to  apply  in  their  fullness  only 
to  that  particular  group  of  circumstances 
which  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
Even  so  interpreted,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  untenable,  and  as  excluded  from 
the  guarded  and  limited  confirmations 
given  by  Martin  V.  and  Eugenius  IV. 
Still,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty 
which  -prevailed  as  to  who  was  the 
true  Pope — an  imcertainty  which  the 
best-disposed  Christians,  owing  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  fiicts,  often  could  not 
clear  up  for  themselves — ^it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  extenuation  of  the  violent  and  un- 
canonical  acts  and  speeches  which  appear 
on  the  conciliar  record ;  since,  unless  the 
council  could  succeed  in  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  its  decisions,  there  seemed  to 
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be  no  hope  of  restoring  unity  to  the 
Chuich.* 

The  commiaeion  wHch  had  heen  ap- 
pdnted  to  examine  the  opinions  of  Wycuf 
and  the  Lollards  was  aided  by  the  learning 
and  leal  of  the  great  English  Carmelite, 
ThomasWalden,  author  oi  the  "Doctrinale 
Fidei "  and  the  "  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum.'' 
The  wild  and  monstrous  opinions  to  which 
Wyclif  had  set  his  hand  were  maturely 
examined,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission was  made  about  this  time  to  the 
council.  La  the  eighth  session  (May  4) 
the  memory  of  Wyclif  was  solemnly 
condemned,  and  it  was  ordered  that  his 
remains  should  be  exhumed,  and,  as  those 
of  an  impenitent  heretic,  cast  forth  from 
the  place  of  Christian  burial  in  which 
they  lay. 

Li  the  thirteenth  session  (1414,  June 
15)  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of 
giving  communion  to  the  laity  under  one 
spedee  were  affirmed,  and  those  who 
obstinately  maintained  the  contrary  were 
to  be  treated  as  heretics. 

In  the  fourteenth  session  (July  4) 
Gregory  XU.  gave  in  his  resignation  of 
the  Papacy.  The  antipope,  Peter  de  Luna, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  king  of 
Aragon,  refused  to  renounce  hb  preten- 
sions. He  was  consequently  disregarded, 
and,  abandoned  by  nearly  all  his  adhe- 
rents, he  was  left  to  fulminate  idle  cen- 
sures from  the  rock  of  Peniscola. 

In  the  fifteenth  session  (July  6)  the 
doctrine  of  Jean  Petit,  who  had  written  a 
book  to  justify  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1407,  was  partially 
condemned.  A  condemnation  of  Hues, 
who  had  refused  to  recant  his  heretical 
opinions,  was  at  the  same  time  published, 
and  he  was  deliyered  to  the  secular  arm. 
He  was  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  same 
day.  An  outcry  being  raised  on  the 
ground  of  the  yiolation  of  the  safe-con- 
duct ffiven  him,  the  council  (seas,  xviii. 
Aug.  17)  adopted  a  decree  by  which  the 
emperor  was  exonerated  from  all  blame. 
He  had  done,  it  was  said,  all  that  de- 
pended on  him  to  keep  his  word;  and  if 
Huss  had  been  less  obstinate,  he  would 
haye  gone  and  returned  in  safety.  But  the 
emperor  had  not  the  power,  nor  did  he 

1  The  learned  Cardinal  de  TnrrecremAta, 
who  was  pfeeeot  at  the  coandl,  writes : — **  Ma- 
niiette,  decretam  illomm  Patram  non  loqnitor 
vniTersaliter,  sed  de  ilia  [synodol  singolariter, 
pro  cqjua  tempore  non  erat  in  Kcclesia  unuB  i 
pajitor  toHiis  Kccle^iic  indnhftatns."  (Quoted  j 
m  Ball's  8mmma  ConcUhrwrn,  i.  4S5.)  | 
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intend,  to  control  the  course  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  which,  when  defied, 
executed  itself  by  the  means  regarded  in 
that  age  as  efficacious. 

Am>ut  the  same  time  the  case  of  the 
marsrayiate  of  Brandenburg,  vacant  by  the 
deatn  without  heirs  of  the  last  margraTe 
of  the  house  of  Ballenberg,  was  brought 
before  the  council.  The  qualifications  of 
several  princes  having  been  discussed,  the 
choice  of  the  council  fell  on  the  voung 
Conrad  of  HohenzoUem,  an  insignificant 
principality  in  South  Germany.  This 
was  tne  beginning  of  the  extraordinary 
rise  of  that  now  celebrated  and  imperial 
house,  which  has  of  late  years  dealt  so 
hardly  with  the  Church  to  which  it  owes 
its  greatness. 

The  years  1416  and  1417  were  chiefly 
taken  up  with  negotiations  respecting  the 
election  of  a  Pope,  and  endeavours  to 
remedy  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  English 
and  (Germans  wished  to  postpone  the 
election  of  a  Pope  till  after  the  completion 
of  the  reforms:  the  French  and  Italian 
nations  took  tne  opposite  view.  The 
latter,  in  the  opinion  of  Moehler,  were 
clearly  in  the  ri^ht.  At  last  (1417,  Nov. 
11),  the  Cardmal  Otto  Colonna  was 
elected  Pope  by  twenty-three  cardinals 
and  a  representative  delectation  of  thirty 
prelates,  six  for  each  nation,  Spain  being 
now  included.  Cardinal  Colonna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  was  a  man 
of  great  integrity  and  ability,  and  of  irre- 
prcSu^hable  morals.  The  new  Pope  con- 
firmed the  council's  acts,  limitmg  his 
confirmation  to  what  had  been  done  ^'con- 
ciliariter  in  materiis  fidei,  et  non  aliter  nee 
alio  modo.^' 

The  bishops  were  now  weary  of  their 
conciliar  labours,  and  anxious  to  return 
to  their  dioceses.  Concordats  between 
Rome  and  the  principal  nations,  regu- 
lating future  relations  and  cutting  off 
some  of  the  worst  abuses,  were  hastily 
framed,  and  the  council  was  dissolved  in 
its  forty-fifth  session,  April  22,  1418. 
(Fleury,  "Hist.  Eccl.;"  BmI,  "Summa 
Oonciliorum  ;  "  Moehler,  "  Kirchenge- 
schichte.**) 

cowsTAirmroy&a,  coirvoz&s 
OF.  (1)  General  Councils.— The  Second 
General  Council  (let  of  CP.)  A  council 
of  150  Eastern  bishops  which  met  in  381. 
It  was  presided  over  first  by  Meletius  of 
Antioch,  then  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
who  had  re-established  the  orthodox  faith 
in  the  city.  The  true  faith  was  main- 
tuined  nprainst  Arinnism  in  all  its  manifold 
varieties,  as  weU  as  against  ApoUinarian- 
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ism  and  Macedomanism.  The  last  heresy 
— named  from  Maoedonius,  a  semi-Arian 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  deposed  by  the 
Catholics  in  360— consisted  in  a  denial  of 
the  Holy  Ghost^s  perfect  GKxlhead.  To 
meet  this  error  the  council  added  to  tibie 
Nicene  Creed  the  words  ''and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  life-giyer, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Fatber,  who 
with  the  Father  and  Son  is  together  wor- 
shipped and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the 
propnets.^  This  council  had  m  itself  no 
clami  to  be  oecumenical,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally recognised  as  such  since  the  sixth 
century,  because  its  doctrinal  definitions 
(not  its  disciplinary  canons),  were  accepted 
throughout  the  Church. 

The  Fifth  General  Council  (2nd  of 
CP.)  met  in  663  with  166  bishops.  It 
condemned  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the 
erfoneous  portions  in  the  writings  of 
Theodoret,  and  the  letter  of  Ibas,  b^ause 
of  their  Nestorian  tendency.  [See  Thbeb 
Chapters.]  There  was  no  explicit  con- 
demnation of  Origen*s  errors,  though  he 
was  named  and  anthem atised  among  other 
heretics.  The  decrees  of  this  council  were 
received  by  Popes  Vigilius  and  Pelagius, 
but  it  was  long  before  ita  oecumenical 
character  was  acknowledged  throughout 
the  West.    [See  Three  Chapters.] 

Sixth  General  Council  (3rd  of  CP.), 
convoked  in  680  by  Constantine  Pogonatus 
in  union  with  Pope  Agatho,  and  presided 
over  by  the  Papal  legates.  It  accepted 
Pope  Agatho's  definitions  of  "  two  physi- 
cal wills  [t.«.  in  Christ],  without  division, 
change,  partition,  confusion,  the  two  wills 
not  bemg  contrary  to  each  other,  but  the 
human  will  being  subject  to  the  divine. 
[See  Monothelites.]  Sergius,  Cyrus, 
Honorius  [see  the  article],  Pyrrhus,  Paul, 
were  anatnematised.  Pope  Leo  II.  con- 
firmed the  decrees. 

Eighth  General  Council  (4th  of  CP.) 
met  in  869,  and  endeavoured  to  heal  the 
schism  which  threatened  to  separate  the 
East  from  Rome,  by  deposing  Photius  and 
restoring  Ignatius  lawful  patriarch  of  (/on- 
Btantinople.  The  Greeks  finally  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  council,  substituting  for  it 
a  council  of  879,  in  which  the  conduct 
and  ordination  of  Photius  were  approved. 

(2)  Particular  Councils,  —  Special 
mention  b  due  to  the  Synod  in  Trullo, 
which  met  in  691.  It  passed  102  canons 
dealing  with  numerous  questions  of  dis- 
cipline and  some  of  tbe  worship  of  the 
Eastern  church.  The  decrees  betray  a 
strong  animus  against  Rome,  and  though 
regarded  as  oecumenical  by  the  Greeks,  it 
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was  never  received  in  the  West.  The 
name  ''in  Trullo"  indicates  the  domical 
building  in  which  it  was  held.  It  was 
also  called  ir€pB€Krri  or  pmusexta,  because 
it  was  meant  by  its  disciplinary  decrees 
to  complete  the  labours  of  the  fifUi  and 
sixth  councils. 

(3)  Of  schismatical  councils  we  may 
name  two,  held  in  1638  and  1642,  against 
the  Calvinistic  errors  of  Cyril  Lucar. 

CO  vsTAirmroy&a,  vatbias- 
CBATB  or.  The  church  of  Byzantium 
was  originally  a  simple  bishopric,  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Heraclea,  A 
new  state  of  things  began  when  the  city 
became  the  seat  of  the  imperial  Court ; 
the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  could  no 
longer  exercLse  his  authority  over  his 
suffragan  of  Constantinople,  and  in  381 
canon  3  of  the  Second  General  Council 
assigned  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  a 
primacy  of  honour  (npfc^ia  rfjs  rcfi^r) 
after  that  of  Old  Rome.  The  Greek 
canonist  Zonaras  frankly  admits  that  this 
canon  acknowledges  the  Buy)eriority  of 
the  Roman  bishop.  But  did  it  give  real 
patriarchal  power  to  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople r  De  Marca  answers  in  the 
negative ;  so  does  Cardinal  Hergenrother ; 
but  Hefele  considers  it  more  likely  that 
this  canon  gave,  not  onlv  a  primacy  of 
honour,  but  also  real  jurisdiction  in  the 
district  of  Thrace  to  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

With  this  power  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople were  not  content,  and  they 
found  it  easy  to  extend  their  jurisdiction. 
In  the  West,  Cyprian,  the  Council  of 
Sardica,  and  other  authorities,  accepted 
the  principle  expressed  by  St.  Augustin 
when  he  says,  *  The  Lord  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  Church  in  the  Apostolic  sees,'' 
and   to  such  foundation  Constantinople 
could  make  no  plausible  claim.    But  in 
the  East  the  notion  prevailed  that  the 
ecclesiastical  should  correspond  with  the 
civil  dignity  of  a  city,  a  principle  clearly 
implied  in  the  9th  canon  of  the  Synod  in 
EncflBniis,  which  met  at  Antioch  in  341. 
Moreover,  bishops  came  from  aU  parts  of 
the  .East,  to  lay  their  petitions  before  the 
emperor.    He  often  referred  them  to  the 
bishop  of  the  place,  t.f .  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  latter  settled  the  matter  in  a 
'  avvoSot  fvbfifiov<ra  composed  of  the  bishops 
j  who  happened  to  be  in  the  capital,  over 
I  which  synod  he  himself  presided.    Thus 
'  very  often  the  affairs  even  of  other  patri- 
'  archates  were  tried  by  agreement  of  the 
'  contending  parties,  and  soon  this  custom 
I  led  to  a  claim  as  of  right.    This  power 
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grew  under  St.  Jolm  Ohrysostom,  of 
whom  Theodoret  says  that  he  ruled 
Thrace,  Asia  and  Pontus,  in  all  twenty- 
eight  provinces.  Atticus,  the  second 
bishop  after  Chiyeostom,  was  empowered 
by  an  imperial  edict  to  consecrate  metro- 
politans even  beyond  Thrace.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century  we  find 
Proclus  of  Constantinople  ordaining 
bishops  for  Pontas  and  Asia.  About  the 
middfid  of  the  fifth  century  Anatolius  of 
Constantinople  actually  appointed  Max!- 
mus  bishop  of  Antioch  ana  thus  assumed 
authority  over  the  ancient  patriarchal  see. 
True,  opposition  was  made  to  these  nre- 
tensions,  but  without  permanent  enect, 
4ind  at  the  Fourth  General  Council,  Ana- 
tolius tried  to  get  the  claims  of  his  see 
fully  and  formally  acknowledged.  The 
time  singularly  favoured  such  a  project. 
The  bishoprics  of  Alexandria  and  Ephesus 
were  vacant.  Maximus  of  Antiocn  was 
a  creature  of  Anatolius,  while  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem  was  specially  indebted  to  him. 
Accordingly,  in  canon  28  of  Chalcedon, 
the  decree  of  the  Second  Council  placing 
Constantinople  next  in  dignity  to  Borne 
was  confirmed,  and  further  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
should  consecrate  the  metropolitans  of 
Pontus,  Asia,  Proconsularis  and  Thrace, 
and  also  the  bishops  in  **  barbarous  coun- 
tries." Pope  Leo  absolutely  refused  to 
confirm  this  canon,  as  his  predecessors 
had  ignored  canon  2  of  Constantinople, 
and  for  long  the  Greeks,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged that  it  needed  Papal  confirm 
mation,  omitted  it  in  their  collection. 
Still  the  see  of  Constantinople  did  in  fact 
exercise  the  power  assigned  to  it  at  Chal- 
cedon and  continued  to  do,  in  spite  of 
repeated  protests  on  the  part  of  the  JPopes. 
Gregory  the  Great  had  to  protest  vigor- 
ously against  the  assumption  of  the  title 
''(Ecumenical  Patriarch"  by  John  the 
Faster  (about  687).  Justinian  confirmed 
the  rai^  of  Constantinople;  while  the 
Greek  synod  in  Trullo  rented  canon  28 
of  Chalcedon.  Ulyria  during  the  Icono- 
clastic controversy  was  torn  from  the 
Boman,  and  united  to  the  Constantino- 
politan.  Patriarchate,  under  which  it 
continued,  when  the  strife  on  images  was 
over,  and  finally,  after  the  schism  of  the 
East,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
became  independent  head  of  the  whole 
(schismatic)  Eastern  church,   with  the 

frovinces  of  Pontus,  Asia,  Thrace  and 
llyria  in  immediate  subjection  to  himself. 
Later,  he  also  obtained  a  primacy  over 
Russia^  in  accordance  with  the  canon  of 
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Chalcedon,  which  placed  the  territory  of 
barbarians  under  his  care. 

However,  in  modem  times,  political 
causes,  which  had  originally  estaoUshed, 
grievously  diminished  the  power  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  sixteenth  centurj 
(1689),  a  Russian  patriarchate  was  insti- 
tuted at  Moscow,  and  although  it  exists 
no  longer,  the  Russian  church  is 
gevemed  bv  a  "  holy  synod  "  (1721)  inde- 
pendent of  Constantinople.  The  church 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  also  secured  its 
independence  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1821.  The  Greek  schismatical 
bishops  in  the  Austrian  territory  are  also 
independent  of  Constantinople.  So  now 
are  the  schismatics  of  Bulgaria  and  Mon- 
tenegro, and  the  patriarch's  jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  Turkey  in  Europe  and  all 
those  dioceses  in  Asiatic  Turkey  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  other  three  patriarchates. 
A  Latin  patriarchate  was  founded  at 
Constantinople  during  the  time  of  the 
Latin  rule  there  (1204-1261).  The  title 
is  still  borne  by  one  of  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Papal  Court.  There  is  also  a  Vicar 
Apostolic  for  the  Latins.  In  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  Innocent  III.  gave  the 
second  place  among  the  sees  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  Greek  Patriarchate,  and  this 
Privilege  was .  renewed  in  the  Second 
louncu  of  Lyons  and  in  the  Council  of 
Florence.  (See  Le  Quien,  "Oriens 
Christianus;"  Hefele,  "Concil."  vol.  ii., 
and  for  the  present  stAte  of  things  an 
article  on  the  Greek  Church  by  Professor 
Lamy  in  the  "  Dublin  Review  "  for  July 
1880.  See  also  Cardinal  Hergenrother  s 
"Photius.") 

CO«8TZTirTXO«A&  CUOLUT. 
This  was  the  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  French  clergy  which  gave  in  its 
adhesion  to  the  "  civil  constitution  "  pro- 
vided for  them  by  a  law  of  the  National 
Assembly  passed  in  August  1790,  and 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  law  itself. 

The  committee  which  drew  up  this 
notable  scheme  were  not  atheists,  nor 
deists,  nor  Protestants ;  they  were  what 
would  be  called  now  bad,  or  liberal, 
Catholics.  They  aimed  at  introducing 
what  they  considered  principles  of  liberty 
into  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  by 
releasiog  the  bishops  from  their  obedience 
to  the  Pope,  and  the  inferior  clergy  fit>»n 
their  dependence  on  the  bishops.  Tet 
they  diet  not  desire,  like  the  English 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  abso- 
lutely to  reject  the  Pope  and  break  off 
communion  with  him.     For  the    19th 
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article  of  the  Civil  ConstitutioQi  after 
forbidding  a  newly-elected  bishop  to 
obtain  any  confirmation  from  Rome,  pro- 
ceeds : — "  But  he  shall  write  to  him  [the 
Pope],  as  to  the  chief  of  the  universal 
Church,  in  testimony  of  unity  of  faith  and 
of  the  conununion  which  he  is  boimd  to 
maintain  with  him."  Some  priests,  steeped 
in  Gallican  opinions,  such  as  the  Abb^ 
Expilly  and  Dom  (>erle,  and  Jansenist 
advocates,  like  Chasset  and  Martineau, 
were  members  of  the  committee,  and  bore 
an  active  part  in  framing  the  new  law, 
while  all  the  time  professing  great  rever- 
ence for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  de- 
termination not  to  sever  France  from  her 
commimion. 

The  French  clergy,  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  nation,  had  volimtarily 
renounced  their  tithes;  of  their  landed 
property  they  had,  on  the  motion  of  the 
notorious  Bishop  of  Autun,^  been  stripped 
by  a  decree  of  tiie  National  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  recognised  the  obligation 
under  which  it  lay,  having  expropriated 
the  landed  property  of  the  clergy,  to  sup- 
port them  ay  a  competent  annual  bud- 
yention  from  the  public  revenue.  Had 
the  bishops  and  the  Holy  See  been  allowed 
to  frame  the  new  arrangements  which 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  supporting  the 
clergy  rendered  necessary,  it  is  probable 
that  no  serious  difficulty  would  have 
arisen.  But  the  Gallican  party  thought 
they  saw  their  opportunity  of  erecting  a 
church  almost  entirely  national  and  self- 
governed  ;  they  seized  it  eagerly,  and  the 
result  of  their  action  was  a  terrible  increase 
in  the  distractions  of  France,  and  a  potent 
stimulus  to  the  horrors  and  abominations 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  new  constitution  suppressed 
many  of  the  French  dioceses  (which  at 
that  time  were  about  130  in  number),  and 
pretended  to  assign  the  boundaries  of 
others,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  decreed  that 
the  bishops  should  be  elected  by  local 
conventions  of  the  clergy,  and  confirmed 
by  the  metropolitans,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  Holy  See  for  canonical 
institution.  It  prescribed  a  number  of 
minute  regulations  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  French  church,  of  which  it 
is  enouffh  to  say  that,  whether  good  or 
hsA  in  Uiemselves,  they  were  such  as  no 
secular  authority  had  any  right  to  impose 
without  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Moreover,  all  beneficed  and 
employed  clergy,  whether  bishops,  priests, 
1  Talleyrand. 
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or  others,  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to 
maintain  ''the  constitution  decreed,''  cm 
pain  of  deprivation  ^t&o  facto  if  the  oath 
were  refused. 

The  Pope  (Pius  VI.),  on  learning  the 
nature  of  the  law  that  was  passing  through 
the  Assembly,  wrote  to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
to  the  archbishops  of  Bordeaux  aud 
Vienne,  urging  the  inevitable  fall  into 
schism  which  must  be  the  result  of  such 
legislation.  Thirty  bishops,  who  had  seats 
in  the  National  Assembly,  si^ed  a  paper 
called  "  Exposition  of  Principles  on  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,"  which 
was  drawn  up  in  a  sense  antagonistic  to 
the  constitution  by  M.  de  Boisgelin,  arch- 
bishop of  Aix.  Nearly  all  the  French 
bishops,  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
adhered  to  this  Exposition,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  inferior  clergy  followed 
their  example.  This  fidelity  is  in  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the 
English  Hshop  under  Henry  VIH.,  and 
wim  that  of  the  majority  of  Uie  beneficed 
clergy  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

The  constitution  was  finally  decreed 
on  August  24, 1790,  and  the  period  termi- 
nating on  January  4, 1791,  was  named  as 
that  within  which  the  oath  must  be  taken. 
The  day  came,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Assembly,  whether  bishops  or  priests, 
refused  the  oath,  and  lost  their  seats  in 
consequence.  In  the  provinces  also  the 
oath  was  very  generally  refused ;  the  only 
archbishop  who  took  it  was  Lom^nie  de 
Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  whose 
weakness  was  imitated  by  three  bishops, 
those  of  Autun,  Orleans,  and  Viviers. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-cpeven  prelates 
remained  firm  and  refused  the  oath. 
Among  the  inferior  clergy  a  similar  con- 
stancy was  manifested ;  still  the  influence 
of  the  Government,  of  a  lay  society  much 
infected  by  imbelief,  and  of  the  old  Galli- 
can prejudices,  was  strong  enough  to 
induce  a  large  number  of  priests  to  take 
the  oath.  These  were  the  '' jurants,''  the 
"pr^tres  asserment^s,"  or  "constitu- 
tionnels ; ''  while  the  other  side  were  called 
"  disffldents,''  ''prStres  non  asserment^/' 
&c.  Between  the  two  parties  a  violent 
conflict  arose.* 

*  Carlyle  describes  with  evident  satisfaction 
Uie  blows  and  insults  which  the  ** dissident" 
priests  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  revolu- 
tionary citoyennei  in  Paris.  He  sums  up  the 
quarrd  as  amounting  to  this :  that  one  party 
held  that  a  bishop,  **  his  creed  and  formularies 
being  left  quite  as  they  were,  can  swear  fidelity 
to  King,  Law,  and  I^ation ; "  the  other,  that 
<*he  cannot,  but  that  he  must  become  an 'ac- 
cursed thing.*'    The  extreme  nnfkimeas  of  this 
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The  Pope  acted  with  great  vi^ur ;  in 
briefs  dated  in  March  and  April,  1791, 
and  addreesed  to  the  clergj  and  people  of 
France,  he  discussed  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  showed  how  repugnant  they 
were  to  the  just  freedom  or  the  Church, 
and  how  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  that  divine  institution  which  J^us 
Ohrist  established  upon  earth,  and  laid 
under  the  ban  of  religion  both  those 
among  the  actual  clergy  who  had  taken 
the  oath,  and  those  who  in  order  to 
obtain  clerical  emolument  and  position, 
might  in  future  take  it.  He  also  degraded 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne  from  the  cardinalate, 
as  one  who  had  soiled  the  Roman  purple 
by  swearing  in  a  sense  contrary  to  those 
sacred  and  venerable  oaths  by  which  he 
was  before  bound. 

Nevertheless,  the  schism  continued  to 
extend  itself  in  France ;  new  pretended 
bishone  were  consecrated  by  Talleyrand 
and  his  accomplices,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  civil  constitution, 
and  the  Government  soon  lent  its  weight 
to  the  persecution  which  the  revolutionary 
sect  had  commenced  against  the  &ithful 
priests.  The  Legislative  Assembly  decreed 
(Nov.  1791)  that  priests  refusing  the  oath 
should  be  reputed  under  suspicion  of  revolt 
against  the  law  and  disaffection  to  their 
country ;  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
all  salary,  and  imprisoned  in  sach  places 
as  the  departmental  administrations  might 
appoint  Farther  decrees  in  the  course  of 
the  following  summer  condemned  all  eccle- 
siastics **  non-asserment^  ^  to  banishment. 
More  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  clergy 
came  under  this  proscription ;  they  left  or 
prepared  to  leave  the  country  in  great 
numbers.  The  hatred  and  fear  of  the  revo- 
lutionists were  aroused,  and  a  massacre 
of  the  priests  began  simultaneously  in 
many  parts  of  France. 

The  schism  took  the  downward  coarse 
usaal  with  such  movements ;  before  long 
several  of  the  constitutional  bishops  and 
priests  married;  those  of  them  who  had 
seats  in  the  Convention  nearly  all  voted  for 
the  king*s  execution;  and  in  November 
1793  the  Bishop  of  Paris  (Gk)bet)  and  his 
^nd  vicars  puolicly  abjured  Christianity 
m  the  hall  of  the  Convention.'    Yet  these 

way  of  putting  the  matter  i»  apparent  even 
from  the  short  sketch  of  the  facts  that  we 
have  given.  {French  Revoluthn,  vol.  ii.  book 
iv.1,1) 

■  **  Le  dtoyen  Oobet  aHa  done,  aecompagn^ 
de  see  graiida  vicaires,  ahjarer  au  sein  de  la 
ComrmkUoa  tootea  lea  b^rosiee  qoe  les  pritres 
avoiant  prtfcbiea  depuia  diz-hnit  cents  ans  centre 
la  loi  ei  coQtre  la  reUgkm  naturelle.    Son  dis- 
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unhappy  men  did  not  save  their  lives  by 
their  apostacy;  the  greater  numbeor  of 
them  fell  victims  either  to  private  ven- 
geance or  to  the  sanguinary  patriotism  of 
the  Jacobin  Government.  Merged  in  the 
more  horrible  revolt  against  aS  law  and 
**  all  that  is  called  God,"  into  which  the 
Satanic  eneigy  and  determination  of  the 
Jacobins  plungped  the  whole  French  nation, 
the  less  criimnal  schism  of  the  consti- 
tutionals almost  disappears  from  sight. 
The  worship  of  Beason  and  Nature  was 
solemnlv  inaugurated  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame;  wherever  the  Convention 
had  power  the  voice  of  religion  was 
silenced,  and  the  churches  dosed.  When 
in  1801  the  First  Consul  concluded  a  con- 
cordat with  the  Holy  See  for  Uie  resto- 
ration of  Christian  worship,  twelve  con- 
stitutional bishops  were  aUowed  to  have 
sees,  but  only  upon  making  the  following 
declaration:  ''I declare  before  God  that 
I  profess  adhesion  and  submission  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  France."  (Wetzer  and 
Welte,  article  C<mstitutum  Civile  du 
Clergi.) 

COWSVBSTAJTTZAX  (^fUNWcior). 
The  word  used  by  the  Fathers  of  Nicssa, 
to  establish  the  true  Godhead  of  the  Son, 
inserted  by  them  in  their  creed,  and  ever 
since  the  watchword  of  those  who  have 
true  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  A 
man  may  be  said  to  be  of  one  substance 
with  another  because  he  has  the  same 
speciGc  nature;  but  the  Son  is  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father  in  another  sense, 
for  his  nature  is  numerically  one  with 
that  of  the  Father ;  else,  there  would  be 
two  Gods.  Hence,  when  we  say  that  the 
Son  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  we 
confess  His  perfect  equality  and  co-eter- 
nity with  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity 
and  at  the  same  time  exclude  all  imper- 
fection from  his  eternal  generation.  A 
human  son  receives  an  individuid  nature 
and  is  separate  from  his  fatiier ;  but  God 
the  Son  is  ever  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Him. 

The  word  had  long  been  used  in  the 
Church.  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax,  13  and 
4)  says  the  Son  is  *•  of  one  substance  "  and 
"  from  the  substance  of  the  Father,"  and 
closely  similar  phrases  occur  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Novatian.^     At  the 

cours  ^ectrisa  toates  les  imes.  ....  Tous  lee 
prltret  de  la  Convention  (et  il  y  en  avoit  bean* 
coup)  abjur^rentleurs  erreurs,  eurent  Thonnear, 
quoique  Urdif«  de  se  d<^pr£tri8er,  de  se  d^pinco- 
piser.** — Prudhomme,  Revolution*  de  Paris f 
vol.  XV. 

'  See  Cardinal  Newman's  note  on  Athanas. 
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same  time  Paul  of  Samoeata  had  used  the 
word  in  an  heretical  sense,  and,  so  under- 
stood, it  had  been  condemned  by  an  ortho- 
dox council  at  Antioch.  Probably,  as 
Hefele,  following  St.  Epiphanius,  thinks, 
Paul  made  the  Son  (apart  from  his 
humanity)  a  mere  attribute  of  Gk)d,  not  a 
distinct  Person  from  the  Father,  and 
expressed  his  view  by  the  word  consub- 
stantial.^ 

At  Nictta,  the  word  was  chosen 
because  it  did,  which  other  and  Biblical 
terms  did  not,  exclude  the  Arian  error, 
beyond  possibility  of  evasion.  The  Arians 
were  wdling  to  allow  that  the  Son  was 
from  God,  his  power,  his  image,  even 
that  He  was  eternal,  because  their  so- 
phistical skill  enabled  them  to  rob  these 
words  of  their  natural  meaning,  and  to 
show  that  they  might  in  a  certain  sense 
be  applied  to  creatures.  Accordingly,  to 
put  toeir  meaning  and  faith  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  Fathers  of  Nicaea  chose  the 
word  consubstantial.^ 

CO»8V88TAVTra.TZO«.  [See 
EUCHA-RIST.] 

OOVTMtsmULTlOW.  A  word  used 
to  describe  the  life  of  those  (religious  and 
others)  who  devote  themselves  to  prayer 
and  meditation,  rather  than  to  active 
works  o f  charity.  No  doubt  such  a  life,  in 
order  to  be  real,  implies  a  vocation  of  no  or- 
dinary kind.  But  when  Protestants  or  ill- 
instructed  Catholics  condemn  such  a  life 
as  useless,  &c.,  they  oppose  themselves  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  since  the  earli- 
est religious— the  Fathers  of  the  desert, 
&c. — devoted  themselves  to  the  contempla- 
tive life  and  were  venerated  throughout 
the  Christian  world  for  doing  so.  More- 
over, reason  itself  may  teach  us  that  a 
contemplative  is  not  a  useless  life.  Man's 
merit  consists  in  loving  Gk)d  and  man  for 
God*8  sake.  And  in  itself  the  life  which 
is  occupied  directly  in  the  love  of  Gk)d  is 
more  meritorious  than  that  which  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  in  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
for  God's  sake.  Protestants  who  accuse 
contemplative  orders  of  idleness  really 
take  for  granted  that  the  love  of  God  is 
no  part  of  man's  duty,  whereas  it  is  the 
nob&st  occupation  in  which  he  can  pos- 
sibly engage.  And  whereas  the  ministries 
of  the  active  life  cease  after  death,  the 
contemplative  life  is  perfected  and  con- 
tinued m  heaven.  It  is  that  "best  part " 
which  Mary  chose  and  which  will  never  be 
in  defence  of  the  Nicene   Definition,   cap.  v. 

»  Hefele,  CanciL  i.  p.  140. 
«  Ihid.  p.  806. 
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taken  away.  It  may  of  course  hap^n 
that  a  person  merits  more  by  resigning 
the  sweetness  of  contemplation  for  a  time 
in  order  to  obey  the  call  of  God  to  the 
active  life.     (St.  Thom.  2,  2, 181,  2.) 

oowrmznow,  in  its  widest  sense, 
is  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as 
''grief  of  mind  and  detestation  of  sm 
committed,  with  a  purpose  of  sinning  no 
more.''  Thus  imderstood,  it  includes  at- 
trition [see  the  article] ;  but  in  its  nar- 
rower sense  contrition  is  used  for  that 
sorrow  for  sin  which  arises  from  conm- 
deration  of  God's  goodness^  which  sin 
has  outraged,  and  which  includes  a  resolu- 
tion never  to  offend  God(at  least  mortally) 
because  Gk)d  so  deserves  our  love.  The 
Council  of  Trent  declares  that  "  contrition 
pei^ected  by  charity,"  and  accompanied  by 
a  desire  to  confess  and  be  absolved,  may 
reconcile  the  sinner  with  GKkL  even  before 
he  receives  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ffrief  for  sin 
arising  from  the  love  of  God  should  be 
more  intense^  than  other  and  natural 
sorrow;  it  is  enough  for  reconciliation 
with  God,  apart  from  the  sacrament  of 

Senance,  if  the  sinner  would  rather  en- 
ure any  evil  or  sacrifice  any  good 
than  offend  so  good  a  God.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  man  may  feel  more  intense 
sorrow  for  his  wife's  death  than  for  all 
his  mortal  sins,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  perfect  contrition,  unless  it  implies 
that  he  would  sin  mortally  against  an  all- 
holy  God  if  by  this  course  he  could  undo 
the  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  him. 
(From  St.  Liguori,  '*  Theol.  Moral."  vi. 
tract.  4,  cap.  1.) 

cowsRszow  or  watzovs. 
[See  Missions.] 

COWVWT.  The  hermitages  and 
"  lauras  "  [Laura]  of  the  first  ages  gra- 
dually gave  place  to  the  coenobite  mode  of 
life ;  only  in  the  orders  of  Chartreuse  and 
Oamaldoii  has  the  solitary  life  been 
partially  retained  to  this  day.  Monachism 
was  firmly  planted  in  Western  Europe 
by  St.  Benedict,  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
from  that  time  the  name  "  conventus  " — 
applied  alike  to  communities  of  men  and 
women  living  under  a  rule  and  pracdnng 
the  evangelical  counsels — came  mto  com- 
mon use. 

Different  orders  preferred  different 
sites  for  their  convents.    The  Culdees  of 

^  So  the  majority  of  theologians;  bat  others 
think  the  consideration  of  any  divine  attribute 
may  supply  a  sufficient  motive  for  contrition. 

*  This  mhy  now  be  considered  an  admitted 
point,  though  it  was  once  keenly  debated. 
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lona  choae  islands  or  lonely  spots,  re- 
moved from  the  beaten  tracks  of  trade 
and  travel  *,  this  pious  instinct  is  attested 
hj  the  position  of  lona,  Lindisfame, 
and  Old  Melrose.  The  Benedictines 
were  said  to  prefer  hillsides ;  the  Cister- 
cians chose  quiet  valleys ;  the  mendicant 
oiders,  who  depended  on  alms,  and  made 
preaching  one  of  the  great  alms  of  their 
institution,  repaired  to  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  as  a  rule, 
is  found  in  cities  : 

Bemardiis  valles,  montes  Benedictua  amabat, 
Oppida  Frandscus,  magnas  IgAataus  urbes. 

In  illustration  of  these  preferences, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  lists  of  old 
English  monasteries  which  he  will  find 
under  CisaatoiANSy  FRANOisoiLKs,  Domi- 

KICAVB. 

The  partB  of  a  convent  are:  1.  the 
church:  2.  the  choir,  viz.  that  portion 
of  the  church  in  which  the  members  say 
the  daihr  office;  8.  the  chapter  house,  a 
place  of  meeting  in  which  the  rule  is 
veady  elections  made,  and  community  busi- 
ness discussed  ;  4  the  ceUs ;  5.  the  re- 
fectory (in  old  £nglish,yra«^oiir,  orf rater)', 
6.  the  dormitory ;  7.  the  infirmary ;  8.  the 
parlour,  for  the  reception  of  visitors;  9. 
the  library;  10.  the  treasury;  11.  the 
doister;  12.  the  crypt. 

The  legislation  on  convents  forms  a 
large  and  important  section  of  canon  law. 
Among  the  chief  regulations  is  the  law 
of  enclosure,  which  "  separates  the  con- 
vent from  the  world  by  tne  prohibition  or 
restriction  of  intercourse  m)m  without." 
( Wetxer  and  Welte,  art.  Cawrnit) 

OOWOCATZOW.    The  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  in  the  provinces  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  chiefly  for  purposes  of 
taxation.      Blackstcme    says^  :  —  '^  The 
convocation,    or     ecclesiastical     synod, 
in  England,  differs  considerably  in  its 
constitution  from  the  synods  of  other 
Christian     kingdoms :    those    consisting 
wholly  of  bishops ;  whereas  with  us  the 
convocation  in  each  province  is  the  min- 
iature of  a  parliament,  wherein  the  arch- 
bishop  presides  with  regal  state :    the 
upper  house  of  bishops  represents  the 
house  of  lords ;  and  the  lower  house, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  several 
dioceses  at  large,  and  of  each  particular 
chapter  therein,  resembles  the  house  of 
cooamons  with  its  knights  of  the  shire  and 
burgesses.    This  constitution  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  policy  of  Edward  I."    The 
origin  of  Convocation  is  treated  of   in 
'  Commentarieif  i.  7. 
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Bum's  ''Ecclesiastical  Justice**  and  Body's 
''History of  Convocation."  Itseemsto  have 
assumed  its  peculiar  form  owing  to  the 
endeavour  of  Edward  I.  to  organise  the 
clergy  as  a  third  estate  of  the  realm, 
which  should  meet,  deliberate,  and  grant 
the  king  taxes,  concurrently  with  the  two 
other  estates,  the  lords  and  the  commons. 
The  writ  of  summons  which  he  addressed 
to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  requiring 
them  to  call  together  the  clergy  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  received,  from  the  first 
word  of  it,  the  name  of  the  prcnrtuni" 
entes  writ.  He  experienced  great  resis- 
tance from  the  clergy,  who  were  indis- 
posed to  admit  any  right  in  the  civil 
power  to  summon  them  together ;  and  at 
last  it  was  settled  that  while  the  king 
issued  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  arch- 
bishops, they  should  issue  their  writs,  as 
of  their  own  authority,  to  the  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  colleges,  and  diocesan 
clergy  of  the  province,  calling  them  to- 
gether in  Convocation.  The  mode  of 
obeying  this  summons  was  ultimately 
arranged  thus:  the  Inshops,  deans,  ancl 
archdeacons  were  to  attend  in  person,  the 
chapters  and  colleges  to  be  represented 
by  one  proctor  each,  and  the  clergy  of 
each  diocese  to  be  represented  by  two 
proctors.  The  archbishops  and  bishops 
sat  separately  in  an  upper  house,  corre- 
sponding to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
English  clergy  were  in  those  days  so  careful 
to  guard  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
Church  that  they  frequentiy,  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  writ,  met  in  Con- 
vocation under  the  archbishop's  writ 
alone,  and  transacted  business.  For  the 
national  Church  created  at  the  Keforma- 
tion  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
Act  of  Submission  (25  Hen.  VHI.  c.  19.), 
which,  starting  with  the  &lBe  assertion 
that  Convocation  had  always  been  assem- 
bled only  by  the  king's  writ,  purports  that 
the  clergy  will  never  presume  thereafter 
to  meet  m  Convocation  except  by  royal 
authority,  nor  ever  attempt  to  pass  any 
canons  or  ordinances  there  unless  with  the 
sovereign's  assent.  For  the  later  history 
of  Convocation,  in  Anglican  times,  see 
Hody. 

C09B  (cappa,  pluviale),  A  wide 
vestment,  of  silk,  &c.,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  feet,  open  in  front  and  fastened  by  a 
clasp,  and  with  a  hood  at  the  back.  It 
is  uised  by  the  celebrant  in  procesdons, 
benedictions,  &c.,  but  never  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Mass,  for  the  Church  reserves 
the  chasuble  for  the  nriest  actually  en- 
gaged in  offering  sacrifice,  and  thus  care^ 
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fully  distiiiguishea  between  Mass  and  aH 
other  functions.  The  cope  is  used  in 
processions  by  those  who  assist  the  cele- 
orant;  by  cantors  at  yespers,  &c.;  so  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  distinctively  sacerdotal 
yestment.  Mention  is  made  of  the  cope 
in  the  ancient  Ordo  Bomanus  for  the 
consecration  of  bishops.  No  special 
blessing  is  provided  for  the  cope,  (rrom 
Gavantus  and  Meratus.) 

GOVTS.  The  Monophysite  Christians 
in  Egypt.  Dioscorus,  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexanaria,  was  deposed  by  the  council 
of  Ohalcedon  in  451,  because  he  main- 
tained that  there  was  only  one  nature  in 
Christ.  Orthodox  Patriarchs  and  other 
oiHcials,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  were  sent 
from  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  but  the 
mass  of  people  were  fanatically  attached 
to  Monophysite  error.  Many  fled  to 
Upper  Egypt  or  took  refuge  among  the 
Arabs,  and  at  last,  when  the  occasion 
came,  the  Copts  betrt^ed  Egypt  to  the 
Saracens,  who  drove  Greeks  and  Romans 
out  of  the  land  and  for  a  time  treated 
the  Copts  well.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
time,  and  under  successive  Mohammedan 
dynasties,  the  Copts  were  subjected  to 
cruel  oppresdon,  and  had  to  pa^r  an  ex- 
tortionate price  for  leave  to  practise  their 
religion. 

At  present  they  form  about  a  tenth  of 
the  population  in  the  country.  They 
represent  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  and  celebrate  Mass  in  the  old 
Coptic  language.  In  doctrine  they  agree 
on  the  whole  with  Catholics,  except  on 
the  single  point  which  led  to  their  separ- 
ation from  the  Church,  viz.  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  Their  supreme  head  is 
the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  has  great  authority  and  who  is 
chosen  from  the  monks.  Then  come  the 
bishops,  priests,  deacons,  inferior  clergy, 
and  mouKs.  The  priests  are  allowed  to 
live  with  their  wives,  and,  as  they 
receive  scarcely  any  support  from  the 
church,  generally  pursue  an  ordinary 
trade.  They  are  obliged  to  acquire 
some  acquaintance  with  Coptic,  for  this, 
the  language  of  the  liturgy,  is  a  dead 
language,  Arabic  being  the  vulgar 
tongue.  They  have  foiur  fasting-seasons 
which  they  observe  with  remarkable  strict- 
ness. Their  Lent  begins  nine  days  earlieV 
than  ours,  and  during  it  they  abstain  from 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  till  the  ser- 
vice m  the  Church  is  over,  t.e.  till  about 
one  o*clock.  The  principal  peculiari^  in 
their  ritual  is  in  the  administration  of'^the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  which  they 
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giye  along  with  the  sacrament  of  penanoe, 
to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul  even  when 
there  is  no  bodily  illness.  They  have  also 
a  custom  of  blessinff  large  tanlra  of  water 
in  which  the  peopLd  bathe.  They  have 
adopted  circumcision,  probably  to  satisfy 
Mohammedan  prejudice. 

The  Egyptian  Abbot  Andrew  went  to 
the  Council  of  Florence  to  seek  reunion 
for  the  Monophysites  with  the  Roman 
Church.  But  most  of  the  Copts  adhere 
to  their  heresy.  There  is,  however,  a 
Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Coptic  rite 
for  the  Copts  of  Egypt. 

CO&BS&ZaRS.  [SeeFBAKOISCAKS.] 

COROWATZOW.  The  Jewish  kings 
were  anointed  for  their  office,  and  the 
Church  has  instituted  the  same  ceremony 
for  Christian  sovereigns.  The  ceremony, 
as  given  in  the  Pontifical,  chiefly  consists 
(1)  in  the  admonition  which  the  bishop 
(usually  a  metropolitan)  gives  on  the  duties 
of  the  royal  dignity,  and  the  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  elect  to  fulfil 
them;  (2)  the  Litany  of  the  Sidnts  is 
sung  while  the  sovereign  elect  lies  pro- 
strate before  the  altar;  (3)  the  bishop 
anoints  the  king  with  oil  of  catechumens 
on  the  right  arm  and  between  the 
shoulders ;  (4)  the  bishop,  after  Mass 
has  begun,  presents  him  with  the  sword, 
places  the  crown  on  his  head  and  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  enthrones  him. 
Finally,  the  new  king  makes  the  bishop  an 
oflering  of  gold  at  the  oflertory,  and  arfcer- 
wards  receives  Communion,  the  bishop 
also  giving  him  wine  (not  the  precious 
blood)  from  the  chalice. 

Theodosius  was  the  first  Christian 
emperor  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
Church.  The  Gothic  Wamba  was 
anointed  vrith  the  holy  oil  at  Toledo  in 
672,  and  "  this,"  says  Fleunr,' "  is  the  first 
exam]^e  that  I  find  of  the  unction  of 
kings/' 

CO&OWATZOW  or  VOVB.  [See 
POPB.] 

COBPO&A&.  The  linen  cloth  on 
which  the  body  of  Christ  is  consecrated. 
It  used  to  cover  the  whole  suHace  of  the 
altar,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an  Ordo 
Romanus  where  the  corporal  is  said  to  be 
spread  on  the  altar  by  two  deacons.  The 
chalice  also  was  covered  by  the  corporal, 
a  custom  still  maintained  by  the  Carthu- 
sians. The  corporal  is  and  must  be  blessed 
by  the  bishop  or  by  a  priest  with  special 
fiEiCulties.  It  represents  the  winding- 
sheet  in  which  Christ's  body  was  wrapped 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
'  xxxix.  5V, 
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oomruB  csouoiTZ,  From  Apo- 
Btolic  times  the  Church  has  celebrated  the 
ingHtution  of  the  Eucharist  on  Thursday 
in  Holy  Week.  But,  since  the  Church  at 
that  season  is  occupied  with  the  consi- 
deration of  Chnst^s  Passion,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  another  day  should  be  set 
apart  as  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. The  R  Juliana,  a  holy  religious  of 
Lidge,  believed  that  she  had  seen  a  vision 
encouraging  her  to  use  her  influence  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  feast.  In  1230,  when 
she  became  prioress  of  her  order,  she 
consulted  several  theologians  and  Church 
dignitaries  on  the  matter,  among  others 
the  ^J^bdeacon  of  Li^,  who  afterwards 
became  Pope  with  the  title  of  Urban  IV. 
An  office  was  composed,  and  in  1246 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Li^e,  ordered  the  day 
to  be  kept  throughout  his  diocese. 

After  Juliana's  death,  Eve,  a  holy 
woman  who  had  been  in  her  confidence, 
induced  Henry,  the  next  bishop  of  liege, 
to  petition  Urnan  lY.  for  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  throughout  the  Church. 
Urban  IV.  assented,  moved  in  part  by  the 
miracle  of  Bolsena  [see  the  article],  partly 
by  his  former  knowledge  of  JuHana, 
|«rtly  by  his  de^re  to  stem  the  heresy  of 
Blerongarius,  which  consisted  in  the 
denial  of  taransubetantiation ;  and  in  1264 
he  published  a  bull  commanding  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  on  the  Thursday  fol- 
lowing the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost 
throughout  the  Church.  However,  Ur- 
ban IV.  died  shortly  afterwards,  and,  as 
Durandus  (who  lived  twenty-two  years 
after  Urban)  is  silent  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  probably  the  bull  was  never  exe- 
cuted, although  undoubtedly  Urban  him- 
self and  the  Roman  Court  celebrated  the 
feast.  Clement  V.  in  the  Council  of 
Vienne  confirmed  Urban's  Constitution. 
John  XXn.,  who  succeeded  Clement  in 
1316,  took  great  pains  to  secure  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast ;  while  Martin  V.  and 
Eugenius  IV.  promoted  the  devotion  to 
Co^us  Christi  by  grants  of  indulgences. 
The  Council  of  Trent  speaks  of  Corpus 
Christi  as  a  triumph  over  heresv,  and  in 
Sess.  xiiL  can.  6,  anathematises  those  who 
censure  the  feast  or  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  This  custom  of  carry- 
ing the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  has  been  almost  from  the  first 
a  recognised  part  of  the  ceremonial,  if  it 
was  not,  as  many  authors  think,  actuallv 
instituted  by  Urban  IV.  The  office  whicn 
is  stUl  used  was  composed  by  St  Thomas 
of  Aquin  at  the  bidcung  of  Urban  IV. 
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body  of  the  Roman  law,  as  it  was  codified 
and  reduced  to  order  by  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century  after  Chnst  It  consists  of 
(1)  the  Digest,  a  classified  compilation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  best  Roman  juriscon- 
sults on  all  points  of  disputed  law :  this 
when  translated  into  Greek,  was  called 
"  Pandectad  ; "  (2)  the  Code,  a  general  col- 
lection of  the  laws  then  in  force  in  the 
empire;  (3)  the  Institutes,  a  treatise, 
founded  on  the  Digest,  on  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  elements  of  law ;  (4)  the  Novels, 
a  collection  of  the  constitutions  and  edicts) 
published  by  Justinian  himself,  whereby 
great  innovations  and  alterations  were 
made  in  the  ancient  law.  In  imitation  of 
the  Roman  lawyers,  the  canonists  have 
digested  the  ^reat  bodv  of  decisions  and 
decrees  constituting  the  canon  law  [see 
that  article]  into  a  Corpus  juris  canonici, 

COTTA*  Cota  (the  form  Coti  is 
also  found)  aro  mentioned,  as  an  ordinary 
garment  worn  by  laymen,  in  the  svnod  of 
Metz,  anno  888.  But  in  the  thirteenth 
century  coUb  were  regarded  as  identical 
with  surplices,  and  the  14th  Roman  Crdo 
says  the  Pope's  chaplain  must  wear  a  cotta 
or  surplice  r'cottam  seusuperpeUiceum  '*). 
The  word  Cotta  is  commonly  used  now  in 
Italy  for  surplice,  and  the  former  name  is 
also  employed  by  some  English  Catholics. 
(Hefele,  "  BeitrSge,"  voL  li.  p.  178.  See 
under  Subfucb.) 

bouvciXi.  C&ncilmm  and  o-uvodor 
are  synonymous,  and  denote,  first,  meetings 
of  any  kind,  and  next,  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  assemblies  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Churoh  legally  convoked,  for  the  discus- 
sion and  decision  of  ecclesisstical  affidrs. 
We  find  canciiium  emnloyed  in  this 
technical  sense  by  Tertullian  about  200 
after  Christ,  and  avvodot  perhaps  a  cen- 
tury later  in  the  Apostolic  Canons.  Acts 
XV.  furnishes  the  first  example  of  such 
a  council,  and  we  may  condude  that  the 
Apostles  held  it  in  consequence  of  a 
divine  commission ;  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  say  "  It  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us." 
Language  of  the  same  kind  is  frequently 
used  by  or  applied  to  later  councils.  Thus 
Constantino  professed  to  revero  the  de- 
cision of  the  Nicene  Fathers  as  ''the 
sentence  of  the  Son  of  Cod."  Athanasius 
and  Augt&tine  express  themselves  in  the 
same  way,  while  Gregory  the  Great  com- 
pares the  authority  of  the  first  four  coun- 
cils with  that  of  the  four  Gospels.  After 
the  Apostolic  Council,  held  according  to 
the  most  probable  chronology  in  a.d.  51, 
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we  next  hear  of  councils  which  met  in 
Asia  ahout  150  and  were  occasioned  hy 
the  Montanist  controversy. 
L  Classificatum  of  CotmciU. 

(a)  (Ecumenical  councils  are  those  to 
which  the  hishops  and  others  entitled  to 
vote  [see  below]  are  convoked  from  the 
whole  world  (oLcovftcw;)  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Pope  or  his  legates,  and 
the  decrees  of  which,  having  received 
Papal  confirmation,  bind  all  Christians. 
The  definition  assumes  the  possibility  that 
a  council  oecumenical  in  its  convocation 
may  not  succeed  in  getting  its  decrees  ac- 
knowledged as  of  oscumenical  authority. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Robber-synod 
of  449,  and,  in  part,  with  the  councds  of 
Constance  and  Basle. 

(3)  Synods  of  the  East  or  of  the 
West.  The  first  Council  of  Constantin- 
ople was  originally  a  mere  Council  of 
the  East  and  ranks  as  oecumenical  onl^ 
because  its  decrees  on  faith  were  ulti- 
mately received  in  the  West  also. 

(y)  Patriarchal,  national  and  prima- 
tial  councils,  representing  a  whole  patri- 
archate, a  whole  nation,  or,  lastly,  the 
several  provinces  subject  to  a  primate.* 

(d)  Provincial  councils,  under  the 
metropolitan  of  a  province. 

(c)  Diocesan  synods,  consisting  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  presided 
over  by  the  bishop  or  vicar-general. 
We  may  add  two  other  kinds  of  council, 
which  are  abnormal,  viz. 

(C)  Councils  held  at  Constantinople  and 
consisting  of  bishops  from  any  part  of  the 
world  who  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in 
that  imperial  city.     They  were  called 

(rj)  Mixed  councils,  which  met  to  settle 
both  spiritual  and  civil  matters.  They 
were  composed  of  secular  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Sometimes, 
though  not  always,  the  cleigy  and  laitv 
voted  in  separate  chambers.  Such 
couucils  were  held  during  the  early  middle 
age  in  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Spain. 

II.  Convocation  of  Councils,  —  The 
right  of  the  bishop  to  convoke  diocesan, 
the  metropolitan  to  convoke  provincial, 
the  patriarch  or  primate  to  convoke  national 
synods,  &c.,  has  always  been  clear  and  un- 
doubted. Logically  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  convocation 
of  genend  councils  must  proceed  from  the 
he<ui  of  the  universal  Church,  viz.  from 

>  Another  cliws  may  be  added,  viz.  those  re- 
presenting certain  neighbouring  provinces,  but 
not  all  the  provinces  subject  to  the  primate. 
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the  Pope.  This  principle  was  recognised 
in  ancient  times,  K>r  Socrates  tells  us  that 
Pope  Julius  I.  about  the  year  341,  stated 
the  acknowledged  law  of  Christendom 
to  be,  that  ''  the  churches  must  not  pass 
laws  (KavoviCfip)  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Hshop  of  Rome."  However, 
in  early  times,  the  emperors,  who  often 
defrayed  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
Inshops,  were  allowed  to  take  a  great  part 
in  convoking  general  councils.  ''The 
first  eight  general  councils  were  convoked 
b^  the  emperors.  All  the  later  ones,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  called  and  sum- 
moned by  the  Popes:  but  even  in  the 
earlier  councils  we  see  the  Popes  taking 
a  certain  part  in  their  convocation, 
and  this  share  which  the  Popes  took  in 
summoning  them  appears  more  or  less 
prominently  in  indiviaual  instances."  All 
general  councils  from  the  ninth  onwards 
were  directly  convoked  by  the  Pop^; 
although,  even  in  the  West,  lesser  councils 
were  convoked  by  emperors  and  kings. 
In  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council(Sess.  xi.)  Leo. 
X.  put  great  stress  on  the  principle  that 
the  ri^ht  of  convoking,  removing  and 
dissolving  general  councils  belongs  to  the 
Popes. 

III.  Members  of  Councils, — ^The  dio- 
cesan synod  must  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  synods  or  councils.  It  consists 
(putting  a^de  the  bishop  of  the  diocese), 
as  a  rule,  only  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The 
Inshop  alone  decides,  the  other  members 
having  at  most  a  consultative  vote.  The 
bishop  is  bound  to  summon  the  deans, 
arch-priests,  vicars  foran,  the  vicar-general, 
the  clergy  with  cure  of  souls,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  later  canon  law,  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
with  their  provosts,  and  the  abbates 
soBculares,  Cathedral  prebendaries  who 
are  not  canons  need  not  be  summoned, 
but  are  bound  to  attend  if  called  upon 
to  do  so.  The  "simple  clerics" — i.e,  those 
without  cure  of  souls  or  dignity — need  not 
attend,  unless  the  object  of  the  synod  is 
to  reform  the  clergy,  or  to  communicate 
the  decrees  of  a  provincial  council. 
Members  of  exempt  religious  orders,  if 
their  monasteries  are  connected  with 
others  and  placed  under  a  general  chap- 
ter, need  not  attend,  unless  they  have 
cure  of  souls.  In  other  cases,  religious 
must  be  present  at  the  synod. 

As  to  other  councils,  they  are  com- 
posed 

(a)  Of  bishops.  Chorepiscopi  appear 
at  early  synods.  Whether  titular  bishons 
are  entitled  to  vote  has  been  disputea. 
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They  bad,  however,  equal  nghtfl  with  other 
bishops  at  the  Vatican  (Jouncil,  where 
117  such  bishops  were  present. 

(/3)  Priests  and  deacons  had  a  decisive 
-vote  if  thev  represented  absent  bisho^is, 
as  appears  a*om  innumerable  instances  in 
the  acts  of  early  councils.  At  the  Council 
of  Trent  this  right  was  given  to  the 
procurators  of  absent  bishops  only  with 
great  limitationa  At  the  Vatican  Council 
such  procurators  were  not  even  admitted 
to  the  Council  Hall.  Other  clerics  have 
been  employed  from  early  times  as  no- 
taries. 

(y)     The    archimandrites,    even    if 

friests,  had  no  voice  at  the  early  councils, 
rom  the  seventh  century  the  practice 
•  with  regard  to  admitting  the  votes  of 
abbots  began  to  vary ;  and  archdeacons 
sometimes  were  allowed  to  vote,  even  if 
their  bishop  was  present.  At  the  end  of 
the  medisBval  period  it  was  generally  held 
that  Cardinals,  even  if  not  bishops,  and 
abbots  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  this 
ri^ht  thej^  have  maintained;  while  a  like 
pnvilege  is  extended  to  the  generals  of 
regular  orders.  At  the  last  general 
council  Abbots  NuUius  (t.e,  of  quasi-epi» 
8copaljurisdiction),mitred  abbots  of  whole 
orders  or  congregations  of  monasteries, 
generals,  &c.,  of  clerks  regular,  mendicant 
and  monastic  orders,  were  allowed  to  vote. 

(3)  Theologians  {e,ff,  doctors  in  theo- 
logy and  canon  law)  were  also  called  to 
consult  at  synods.  But  it  was  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances — e.ff,  in  times  of 
storm  and  confusion  such  as  prevailed 
during  the  synods  of  Constance  and 
Basle — that  they  voted. 

(c)  Although  the  earliest  councils 
were  composed  merely  of  bishops,  still  in 
the  third  century  laymen  began  to  attend 
in  Africa  and  Italy ;  and  even  in  1598,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Council  expressly 
declared  that  distinpilshed  and  well- 
instructed  laymen  might  be  invited  to 
attend  provincial  councils.  Lay  people, 
however,  were  merely  present  to  give 
advice,  make  complaints,  assent  to  the 
decisions,  &c.  They  had  no  claim  to  a 
decisive  vote,  and  usually  did  not  sign  the 
decrees.  We  even  find  the  Abbess  St. 
Hilda  present  at  the  Council  of  Whitby, 
in  664,  and  her  successor  ^Ifleda  at  a 
Northumbrian  council.  The  Koman 
emperors,  personally  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, attended  general  councils.  We 
also  find  kings  or  their  commissaries  pre- 
sent at  national  and  provincial  synods. 
However,  Rome  holds  fast  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  royal  commissary  may  be 
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present  at  any  council,  except  a  general 
one  in  which  **  faith,  reformation,  and 
peace  '*  are  in  question. 

IV.  The  Presidenof  at  Councils.— The 
bishop  of  right  presides  at  diocesan,  the 
metropolitan  at  provincial,  the  Pope  or 
his  legatee  at  general  councils.  True, 
ancient  authorities  do  undoubtedly  at- 
tribute a  presidency  at  general  coun- 
cils to  the  Emperor.  However,  this  is 
but  an  apparent  difiiculty.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  emperor  was  a  mere  presi- 
dency of  honour.  It  was  his  place  to 
provide  for  peace  and  order,  to  assist  in 
giving  efiect  to  the  conciliar  decrees ;  but 
it  was  the  Papal  legates  who  presided 
over  the  council  when  occupied  in  its 
proper  business  of  deciding  questions  on 
faith  and  discipline.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  U.  says,  in  his  edict  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  that  he  had 
sent  Count  Candidian  to  represent  him, 
but  that  this  commissary  of  his  was  to 
take  no  part  in  dogmatic  disputes,  since 
"  it  is  unlawful  for  one  who  is  not  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  the  most  holv  bishops  to 
mingle  in  ecclesiastical  inquiries."  That 
the  Papal  legates  did  as  a  matter  of  fact 
preside  at  the  early  councils  is  proved  at 
length  by  Hefele.  The  Council  of  Chal- 
cedotf  acknowledged  that  Pope  Leo,  by 
his  legates,  presided  over  it — 'Hhe  head 
over  the  members."  At  Nicsea,  Osius, 
Vitus,  and  Vincentius,  as  Papal  legates, 
signed  before  all  other  memoers  of  the 
council.  It  would  be  useless  to  multiply 
evidence  on  this  point  from  later 
councils. 

V,  I'he  Confirmation  of  Conciliar 
Decrees. — ^The  decrees  of  general  councils 
have  no  binding  authority  till  confirmed 
by  the  Pope.  This  admits  of  easy  proof 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  a 
council  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the 
teachinj?  Church  till  the  visible  head  of 
the  Church  has  given  his  approval.  At 
the  same  time,  the  evidence  on  this  point 
with  regard  to  early  councils  is  not  always 
conclusive,  a  fact  which  need  not  surprise 
us  when  we  remember  that  the  Popes 
were  accustomed  to  send  legates  with  full 
instructions  and  that  usually  the  Pope 
had  already  made  his  owii  mind  clear  on 
the  points  in  debate,  so  that  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  Pope  did  not  attract 
special  notice.  Still,  the  principles  of 
tne  early  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
present  Church  on  this  point.  It  cannot 
DC  denied  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
considered  the  Papal  confirmation  of  its 
decrees  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  j  and 
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the  strong  language  in  which  this  decla- 
ration is  made  shows  that  the  Pope's 
right  of  confirmation  was  an  understood 
thing  in  the  Church.  Taking  this  for 
snrantedy  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Koman  synod  of  485  has  preserved  the 
true  traaition  of  historical  &ct  in  its 
statement  that  the  Fathers  of  Nicsea 
<' reserved  the  confirmation  and  authorisa- 
tion of  their  proceedings  to  the  holy 
Koman  Church  ^  Q*  confirmationem  rerum 
atque  auctoritatem  sanctseHomansB  ecclesiae 
detulerunt  '*),  strengthened  as  this  state- 
ment is  by  the  words  of  Julius  I.  quoted 
above. 

VI.  The  infiiUibility  of  general  councils 
so  confirmed  follows  from  that  of  the 
Church  [see  the  article].  "What  God,'* 
says  St.  Athanasius, "  has  spoken  through 
the  Council  of  Nicaa  remains  for  ever," 
St.  Leo  considered  the  "  consent "  of  the 
(JouDcil  of  Chalcedon  to  be  in'etractabiHi 
— i.e.  to  exclude  all  further  (question — and 
denies  that  anyone  who  rejected  its  de- 
crees could  be  counted  a  Catholic. 

VII.  Older  and  Method  of  Voting.— 
Usually  bishops  took  their  places  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  their  sees,  though  in 
Africa  they  sat  according  to  the  date  of 
their  ordination.  At  the  VaticanCouncil  the 
members  were  arranged  in  accordance  with 
their  hierarchical  rank.  First  came  the  five 
cardinal  legates  (unless,  of  course^the  Pope 
himself  was  there),  then  the  Cardinals, 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  bishops, 
(according  to  seniority),  abbots,  generals 
of  orders,  &c.  As  a  ride,  the  voting  at 
councils  has  always  been  by  single  voices. 
At  Constance,  however,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Italian  prelates  from  outweighing  the 
re^,  the  voting  was  by  nations  [see  the 
article  Constance.]  At  Basle  the 
members  were  divided  into  four  deputa- 
tions, which  met  separately.  Decrees 
passed  by  three  deputations  were  accepted 
as  concimr.  At  Trent  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  were  first  debated  and  prepared 
for  the  council  in  special  commissions,  so 
that  no  disputations  appear  in  the  Tri- 
dentine  acts.  A  similar  method  was 
pursued  at  the  Vatican  Council. 

VIII.  Number  and  Names  of  (Ecume' 
nical  Councils,'-(\)  Nicsea,  825;(2)Ilr8t 
of  Constantinople,  381;  (3)  Ephesus,  431; 
(4)  Chalcedon,  461 ;  (6)  Second  of  Con- 
stantinople, 653 ;  (6)  Third  of  Constantin- 
ople, 680;  (7)  Second  of  Nica8a,787:  (8) 
Fourth  of  Constantinople,  869;  (9)  First 
Lateran,1123;  (10)  Second Lateran,  1189; 
(11)  Third  I^eran,  1179  ;  (12)  Fourth 
Lateran,  1215;  (13)  First  of  Lyons,  1246, 
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(14)  Second  of  Lyons,  1274;  (15)  \^enne, 
1811 ;  (16)  Constance,  1414-1418.  This 
council  was  only  oecumenical  in  its  last 
sessions  (42-45  inclusive)  and  with  respect 
to  certain  decrees  of  earlier  sesdons,  ap- 
proved by  Martin  V.  (17)  Basle,  1431  and 
foUovfdng  years :  only  oecumenical  till  the 
end  of  the  25th  session,  and  of  these 
decrees  Eu^nius  IV.  approved  such  only 
as  dealt  vnth  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  reform 
of  the  Church,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
did  not  derc^te  from  the  rights  of  tbe 
Holy  See.  (18)  Ferrara-Florence,  1438- 
1442:  really  a  continuation  of  Basle. 
(19)  Fifth  Lat-eran,  1512-1517;  (20) 
Trent,  1545-1563;  (21)  Vatican,  Decem- 
ber 8, 1869  to  July  18, 1870:  still  un- 
finished. 

IX.  Collections  of  Cott»wt&.— Early 
collections  by  Merlin'  (Paris,  1523,  in  one 
folio);  Crabbe  (Cologne,! 538,in  two  folios) 
Surius  (1567,  Cologne,  four  folios);  Binius 
(Cologne,  1606,  four  folios).  The  Roman 
edition  of  1608-1612  only  contains  general 
councils;  in  it  the  Greek  text  of  very 
many  oonciliar  acts  was  for  the  first  time 
printed.  This  Roman  edition  formed  the 
oasis  of  all  the  later  collections,  of  which 
the  chief  are  the  Collectio  Regia  (Paris, 
1644,  in  thirty-seven  folios);  the  collection 
of  the  Jesuit  Hardouin  (Paris,  1715,  in 
twelve  folios) ;  and  that  of  Mansi,  who, 
building  on  the  foundations  of  Labb^, 
Cossart,  and  Colet,  published  at  Florence 
in  1759  and  the  following  years  his  great 
collection  consisting  of  thirty-one  folios. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  collec- 
tions, but  it  only  reaches  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Hardouin,  which  goes  dovm  to 
1714,  and  is  more  correct  in  the  printing 
than  Mansi,  is  still  much  used.  (From 
Hefele's  " Einleitung Condi.'  vol.  i.) 

COIRTK  {cucuUus,  cuctdla),  CucuUus 
is  classical;  in  a  well-known  passage  in 
JuvenaVs  sixth  satire  "noctumi  cuculli" 
mean  a  cap  or  hood  enveloping  the  head, 
and  at  the  wearer's  will  concealing  the 
features.  In  post-classical  and  medissval 
writers  cuculla  is  the  more  usual  form. 
The  cowl  was  a  garment  with  a  hood, 
vestis  capviiata,  black  or  grey  or  brown, 
varying  in  length  in  difterent  ages  and 
according  to  the  usages  of  difierent  orders, 
but  having  these  two  permanent  charac- 
teristics, that  it  covered  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  that  it  was  vnthout  sleeves. 
Cassian,  speaking  of  the  solitaries  of 
Ef^rpt  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  says  that  they  used  very  small 
cowls   (covering    the   head,  but    barely 
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reaching  the  shoulders),  which  they 
wore  hoth  day  and  night  St  Benedict 
of  Anian,  aliout  a.d.  800,  finding  that 
his  monks  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
wearing  the  cowl  very  long,  so  as  to  reach 
the  heels,  ordered  that  for  the  future  it 
should  not  exceed  two  cuhits  in  length. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  cowl  was 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  frock; 
whence  Clement  V.  at  the  Council  of 
Vienne  said,  **  We  declare  that  we  under- 
stand by  the  name  of  cowl  {cucuUa),  a 
habit  long  and  full,  but  without  sleeves ; 
and  hy  frock,  a  long  habit  with  long  and 
wide  sleeves.*'    (Ducange,  CucuUtu,) 

OSSATZOW.  Making  out  of  nothing. 
That  God  did  so  create  out  of  nothing  is 
the  great  doctrine  which  b  expressed  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  and  which 
became  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Jewish 
and  afterwards  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  belief  in  creation  is,  indeed,  a  tenet 
peculiar  to  revealed  religion.  Heathen 
religions  attributed  the  origin  of  the  world 
to  emanation,  or  else  represented  it  as 
made  out  of  pre-existing  matter.  The 
doctrine  of  ancient  philosophers  is  summed 
up  in  the  familiar  axiom,  ''Nothing  is 
made  out  of  nothing.** 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  Hebrew 
word  VC)^  nor  the  Latin  creare,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate, 
nieHUs  of  itself  to  make  out  of  nothing. 
Creare  mav  mean  to  ''bear  a  child,** 
as  in  Virgil's  line,  '*Silvicol»  Fauno 
Dryope  quam  nympha  crearat,**  and  Knj, 
which  probably  meant  originally  to  "hew 
out,"'  IS  employed  to  express  all  that 
God  produces  in  the  kingaom  of  nature 
(Num.  xvi.  30),  or  of  grace  (Ex.  xxxiv.  10, 
Ps.  li.  12),  even  if  such  production  does 
not  answer  to  the  idea  or  creation  in  the 
strict  sense.  But  that  Genesis  means  to 
teach  that  the  world  was  made  out  of 
nothing  is  plain,  because  it  is  said  that 
"  God  creat^  the  heavens  and  the  earth,** 
the  Hebrew  phrase  for  the  entire  uni- 
verse, and  also  because  the  mention  of 
chaos  ("  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void  **)  is  placed  significantly  after  that  of 
God's  creative  act 

The  Foiulh  Lateran  Council  deBnes 
that  God  created  everything  out  of  nothing, 
and  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  but  had 
a  beginning.  God  created  by  his  free 
act  and  without  any  change  in  his  own 
nature.    According  to  the  common  teach- 

1  If  at  least  we  may  judge  from  the  use  of 
the  Picl  in  Jns.  xvii.  15.  The  Piel  is  used  only 
of  the  alow  work  of  man  ;  the  Kal  only  of  the 
free  act  of  God.    See  Ewald,  Grammar^  §  126  a. 
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ing  of  theologians,  no  creature  can  receive 
power  to  create,  because  it  needs  an  in- 
finite might  to  bridge  over  the  infinite 
distance  between  nothing  and  being. 
Whether  we  can  suppose,  without  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  contradiction,  that  God 
could,  had  it  so  pleased  Him,  have  created 
from  all  eternity,  so  that,  e.^.,  angels 
would  have  been  eternal  by  participation,  • 
is  a  question  freely  dbputed  in  the  schools. 
We  are  only  required  to  believe  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  God  did  not  so  create. 

The  scientific  difficulties  in  the  six 
days  of  creation  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
But  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the 
latitude  of  interpretation  permitted  in  the 
Church.  (1)  fet  Augustine  interprets 
the  six  days  in  a  nurely  figurative  and 
mystical  sense;  and  ot.  Thomas,  though  he 
does  not  actually  adopt  this  view,  treats  it 
with  marked  resect.  In  comparatively 
modem  times  Cajetan  gave  an  interpre- 
tation which  agrees  at  least  on  the  main 
point  with  that  of  St.  Au^stine,  for  he 
taught,  according  to  Petavius,  that  "  all 
was  produced  in  a  moment ;  but  that  the 
history  of  creation  was  arranged  b^r  Moses 
in  six  days,  that  he  might  adopt  his  nar- 
ration to  six  grades  of  natural  perfection.** 
(2)  Although  undoubtedly  the  scholastics 
as  a  rule  understood  the  "  days  "  as  natu- 
ral davs  of  twenty-four  hours,  still  many 
CathoUc  writers  in  modem  times  have 
interpreted  the  days  as  geological  periods, 
and  this  without  incurring  any  censure. 
"Since  the  divine  Scripture,"  says  St. 
Thomas,  "may  be  expounded  in  many 
ways,  it  is  not  right  to  attach  oneself  so 
strictly  to  any  one  opinion  as  still  to 
maintain  it  after  sure  reason  has  proved 
the  statement,  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  Scripture,  false ;  lest  on  this  account 
Scripture  be  derided  by  infidels,  and  the 
way  to  faith  closed  against  them.**  (See 
St.  Thomas,  Par.  I.  gu.  Ixxiv.,  and  Pe- 
tavius, "De  Opere  VI  Diemm.*'  The 
last  quotation  from  St.  Thomas  is  taken 
from  a  note  to  Petavius  in  the  edition  of 
1866.) 

€3MMDWMCm.  A  table  on  which 
the  cmets  with  wine  and  water,  the 
humeral  veil  for  the  subdeacon,  the  burse, 
chalice,  the  candlesticks  borne  by  the 
acolytes,  &c.  &c.,  are  placed  during  High 
Mass,  and  from  which  they  are  taken 
when  required  for  use  in  the  function. 
The  credence  should  be  on  the  epistle  side 
of  the  altar.  It  should  be  covered  with 
a  linen  cloth,  but  neither  cross  nor  images 
should  be  placed  upon  it.  In  ancient 
i  times  when  the  oblations  were  presented 
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by  the  faithAil  during  Mass,  tbere  was 
not  the  same  necessity  for  the  use  of  a 
credence.    (Gayant.  torn.  I.  p.  ii.  tit.  2.^ 

cntBJBB.  A  summary  of  the  chief 
articles  of  faith.  Various  names  are 
used,  to  signify  what  we  now  mean 
by  the  wokI  Creed,  in  early  writers. 
Olement  of  Alexandria  speaJcs  of  the 
maris  or  "  feith "  which  served  as 
the  basis  of  catechetical  instruction.* 
Origen,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Ru- 
linus,  describes  the  Creed  as  a  ^'com- 
pressed word  "  ("  Terbum  breviatum  "),  in 
allusion  to  Romans  ix.  28.  Tertullian  ^ 
speaks  of  the  "  words  of  the  oath  **  ("  verba 
sacramenti "),  perhaps  with  reference  to 
the  confession  of  faith  made  in  baptism. 
Lastly,  in  Cyprian's  *  time  we  meet  with 
the  word  "symbolum  **  or  token,  by  which 
a  man  might  be  known  and  recognised  as 
a  Christian ;  and  this  term  has  been  ever 
since  familiar  in  the  Church.  Our  "  Credo" 
or  Creed  of  course  simply  indicates  the 
word  with  which  most  such  professions  of 
^th  begin. 

Four  Creeds  are  at  present  used  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  viz.  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian,  that  of 
Pius  IV. 

L  The  ApostUf^  O'eed. — It  is  certain 
from  the'  Acts  that  persons  desirous  of 
baptism  were  questioned  as  to  their  faith. 
When  the  Etniopian  eunuch  wished  to 
be  baptised,  <' Philip  said:  If  thou 
believest  with  thy  whole  heart  thou 
mayest.  And  he  answering,  said :  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God.*^  Thus  even  in  Apostolic  times  a 
profession  of  faith  was  made  in  baptism, 
and  from  this  no  doubt  the  so-called 
"Apostles'  Creed"  arose.  But  neither 
Scripture  nor  any  single  writer  of  the 
first  three  centuries  gives  at  length 
the  profession  of  faith  made  at  baptism. 
However,  in  Irenssus  and  Tertullian  we 
meet  with  allusions  from  which  we  can 
construct  a  form  used  at  baptism  and 
and  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  **  Apos- 
tles' Creed  "  in  its  present  shape.  It  is 
impossible,  for  example,  to  believe  that  in 
the  following  passage  of  Iremeus  the 
coincidence,  in  words  and  order  of  ideas, 
with  our  present  Creed  is  sccideiital.  He 
says  that  in  virtue  of  Apostolic  tradition 

>  Ckin.  Al.  Pada^  i.  1,  §88.  Strom,  xiu 
10,  §  56.  So  Probst  interprets  these  passages ; 
but  the  allusion  to  a  detinite  Creed  seems  far 
from  certain. 

>  Tertullian,  Ad  Martyr.  8.  Here  again 
Prob»t*8  interpretation  is  precarious. 

5  Cvprian,  Kpp.  ed.  Uartel.  Ixix.  §  7. 
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an  who  belong  to  the  Church  have  the 
same  faith,  since  ''  all  teach  one  and  the 
same  Ood  the  Father,  and  believe  the 
same  economy  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Sen  cf  Cfod,  and  know  the  same  gift  of  the 
Spirtt,  and  meditate  on  the  same  precepts, 
and  maintain  the  same  form  ot  consti- 
tution with  respect  to  the  Church,  and 
look  for  the  same  coming  of  the  Lord,  and 
wait  for  the  same  salvation  of  the  whole 
man — that  is,  of  the  soul  and  body."  *  The 
nipposition  that  IrensBus  had  a  formula 
like  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  is  confirmed  by  a  statement 
which  he  makes  elsewhere,  that  the  cate- 
chumens  received  the  unchangeable  rule 
of  the  faith  in  baptism ;  and  by  the  fact 
that  other  traces  of  the  formula  appear 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  in  Tertul- 
lian. At  a  later  time,  Rufinus  (t410)y 
wrote  an  exposition  of  the  **  symbol  '*  of 
the  Apostles,  and  from  this  work  we 
receive  definite  information  on  the  form 
of  words  in  use.  Rufinus  says  that  whereas 
in  other  churches  changes  were  made  in 
the  Apostles*  Creed  in  order  to  meet  new 
heresies,  the  Roman  Church,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  preserved  the  original  form^ 
partly  because  no  heresy  had  ever  arisen 
m  that  city,  partly  because  there  the  cate- 
chumens haa  to  recite  the  Creed  publicly 
before  receiving  baptism.  The  Roman 
form  according  to  Rufinus  ran  thus :  <'  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord, 
who  was  bom  from  (de)  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  {ex)  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate  and  buned,  rose  the  third 
day  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
thence  he  wiU  come  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  holy  Church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh."  Thus  the 
articles  "descended  into  hell,'*  "the 
communion  of  saints,"  "  eternal  life,"  and 
the  words  "  suffered,"  "  catholic,"  "  amen," 
were  not  in  the  original  form  of  the  Creed. 
They  were  added  in  the  fifth  century. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer 
the  question,  How  £ur  aoes  the  "  Apostles* 
Creed  "  deserve  its  name  P  It  is  rightly 
so  called,  if  we  understand  the  title  to 
signify  that  it  is  a  summary  of  Apostolic 
teaching ;  and  tbere  are  at  least  probable 
grounds  for  the  h  vpothcsis  that  it  is  the 
extension  of  a  form  used  from  the 
Apostles*  time  in  baptism.  But,  oq  the 
other  hand,  the  legend  that  each  of  the 
Apostles  contributed  one  of  the  twelve 
articles  to  the  (Jreed  is  not  supported  by 
>  Iren.  i.  9,4. 
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good  evidence  and  is  hard  to  leconcnie 
with  attested  fact.  It  probably  arose  from 
ft  misinterpretation  of  the  word  ^'colhitio/' 
which  Runnus  used  to  translate  ''  symbo- 
Inm."  He  explains  **  cdlalio  **  to  mean  that 
which  several  collect  together  (^'  id  qnod 
plures  in  unum  conferunt  ^),  so  that  the 
"symbol"  was  a  summary  of  the  faith 
common  to  all  the  Apostles.  But  the 
word  "coUatio"  led  to  the  notion  that 
the  Apostles  actually  contributed  articles 
to  the  Creed ;  and  in  a  sermon  falsely  at- 
tributed to  Augustine  we  actually  meet 
with  the  Wend  that  St.  Peter  said,  **  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father,"  &c. ;  St. 
Andrew,  *'  and  in  Jesus  Christ,"  &c.  *,  and 
St.  James,  "  who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  Traces  of  the  story 
also  appear  in  letters  of  St.  Peter  to 
St.  James,  spurious  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  interpolated  by  Pseudo-Isidore. 
(See  Probst,  ''Lehre  und  Gebet  in  den 
ersten  8  Jahrhund.") 

n.  The  Nieene  Creed  (really  the 
creed  of  Nic»a  and  Constantinople). — 
The  following  Creed  was  put  forth  oy  the 
Fathers  of  Nicsea  in  325.  "  We  believe 
in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
only  begotten  from  the  Father,  i.e.  froo^i 
the  substance  of  the  Father :  God  from 
God,  light  from  light,  true  God  from  true 
God,  begotten  not  made,  consubstantial 
with  the  Father,  through  whom  all  things 
came  into  being,  both  the  things  in 
heaven  and  the  things  in  earth ;  who  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down 
and  was  made  flesh,  became  man,  suffered 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  to  come  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  And  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."*  Osius  of  Cordova, 
according  to  St^  Athanasius — Athanasius 
himself,  according  to  St.  Hilary — had 
great  part  in  drawing  up  this  Creed. 

At  Constantinople  in  381  a  Creed  with 
one  notable  exception  almost  precisely 
identical  with  what  we  are  aecustomea 
to  call  the  Nieene  Creed  was  received. 
We  say  received,  for  TiUemont  has 
proved  that  this  enlarged  form  of  the 
Nieene  Creed  was  in  use  some  years  before 
the  Ck)uncil  of  Constantinople.  Two 
additions  to  the  old  Nieene  formula 
adopted  at  Constantinople  deserve  special 
notice.  The  clause  "  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end  "  was  added  against 

'  The  text  is  taken  frum  n  letter  by  Euse- 
Wu«  of  CfiMiiirca  to  his  flock.  See  Hefcle,  Con- 
ciL  i.  p.  3H. 
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Marcelhxs  of  Ancyra,  who  denied  that 
Christ's  reign  would  continue  after  the 
day  of  judgment.^  Again,  after  ''  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,^  the  words  "the  Lord 
the  life-giver,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  Son," 
&c.,  were  appended  against  the  Mace- ' 
donians  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  words  FiUomiey  "  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son/*  occur  in  Spanish 
confessions  of  faith  the  earliest  of  which 
was  drawn  up  in  447.  Pope  Leo,  at- 
tacking the  anti-Trinitarian  errors  of  the 
PrisciUianists  in  a  letter  to  Turibius,  a 
Spanish  bishop,  spoke  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  proceeding  "  from  each,"  i.e.  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  hence  the  for- 
mula '*  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son"  became  usual  among  Spanish 
Catholics,  and  was  added  by  them  to  the 
Nieene  Creed  in  the  Synod  of  Toledo 
(anno  663).  During  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne the  Nieene  Oreed  was  sung  with 
the  addition  of  the  "Filioque"  in  the 
Frankish  church,  and  the  Latin  monks 
settled  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  offended 
the  Greeks  by  singing  the  Creed  as  they 
had  been  sccustomed  to  hear  it  in  the 
imperial  chapel.  As  late  at  least  as  the 
ninth  century  this  addition  was  not  made 
to  the  Creed  in  Rome  itself.  In  fact  Leo 
III.,  though  he  approved  the  doctrine  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  refused  to  add  the  words 
**  Filioque  "  to  the  Creed,  even  when  urffed 
to  do  so.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  doiu)le 
procession  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on 
the  Trutitt.  But  this  is  the  place  to 
mention  an  objection  made  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  addition,  apart  from  the  dogmatic 
controversy.  They  said  that  the  (council 
of  Ephesus  had  expressly  forbidden  any 
Oeea  except  the  Nieene  to  be  used.  Fe- 
tavius  replies  that  the  council  meant 
simplv  to  forlnd  a  Creed  contrary  to  that 
of  Nicsea,  and  that  a  Creed  in  perfect 
agreement  with  that  of  Niciea  is  not 
**  another  Creed  "  {Jhipav  irianv)  in  the 
sense  of  the  Fathers  of  Ephesus.  They 
were  referring  to  a  new  and  heterodox 
Oeed  concocted  by  Nestorius.  We  may 
add  that  even  if  the  council  had  meant  to 
interdict  the  use  of  another  Oeed,  this 
was  a  mere  disciplinary  rule,  and  that  it 
could  be  set  aaiae  at  any  time  by  com- 
petent authority.  At  Florence 'it  was 
defined  that  this  addition  was  "  lawfully 
and  reasonably  "  made  to  the  creed. 

»  Petav.  De  Incarnat,  i.  8.  §11.  Hefelc, 
Concit.  ii.  p.  9  aey.,  i.  pp  528,  627,  528. 
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On  all  Sundays  and  on  the  feastfi  of 
our  Lord,  lus  blessed  Mother,  Apostles, 
doctors,  &c.,  the  Creed  is  sung  at  Mass 
immediately  after  the  Gospel^  that  the 
people  may  show  their  faitn  m  the  doc- 
trine of  Ohrist  which  the  Gospels  contain. 
It  is  fitting,  St.  Thomas  says,  that  it 
should  be  sung  on  the  feasts  of  our  Lord, 
the  Blessed  Virsin  and  the  Apostles,  '*  who 
founded  this  &ith."  At  what  time  the 
Creed  began  to  be  recited  in  the  Roman 
Mass  is  yeiy  doubtful.  Apparently  it 
was  said  as  earl^  at  least  as  the  ninth 
century,  though  it  was  not  sung  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh.  In  the  East 
this  practice  was  introduced  much  earlier, 
tIz.  m  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

III.  Athanatian  Creed, — ^By  this  name 
is  commonly  called  the  confession  of  faith 
in  the  breyiary  (known  as  'Quicunque 
yult,*  from  its  first  words),  which  is  said 
on  Sunday  at  prime.  Its  proper  desi^pia- 
tion  would  seem  to  be  "  Fides  Cathohca," 
so  at  least  it  is  headed  in  the  Utrecht 
Psalter,  a  MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  which 
contains  the  earliest  copy  known  to  exist. 
How  early  it  was  attributed  to  St. 
Atbanasius,  among  whose  genuine  works 
it  does  not  apnear,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
A  canon  passed  by  a  Council  of  Autun, 
in  the  time  of  Bishop  Leodegar,  about 
040,  enjoins  the  use  of  what  can  be 
nothing  else  than  this  Creed  under  the 
name  of  ''  the  faith  of  the  holy  prelate 
Athanasius ; ''  but  some  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  true  date  of  this  canon.  The 
Creed,  being  in  Latin,  was  unknown  in 
the  East  for  many  centuries  after  it  had 
received  wide  difilusion  in  the  West.  The 
fact  of  its  being  written  in  Latin  was 
accounted  for  by  the  Papal  enyoys  who 
visited  the  East  in  1238,  after  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  on  the  ground 
that  St.  Athanasius  composed  it  during 
the  period  of  his  exile  in  the  West.  It 
was  after  this  translated  into  Greek,  and 
its  doctrine  was  admitted  by  the  Eastern 
Church.  In  this  theory  of  its  composi- 
tion while  Athanasius  was  in  exile  there 
is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable ;  only 
it  lacks  direct  confirmation.  Waterland, 
who  wrote  a  learned  dissertation  on  this 
Creed  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  inclined,  as  is  well  known,  to 
assign  its  authorship  to  St  Hilary  of 
Aries  (about  430).  Others  have  given 
it  to  Yenantius  Fortimatus,  bishop  of 
Poitiers  in  the  sixth  century.  A  third 
conjecture,  of  greater  plausibility  than 
either  of  the  former  two,  would  trace  it 
to    Virgilius   of  Thapsus,   an    African 
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jf  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
Trinity  in  the  fiftn  century.  This  perhaps 
is  a  matter  which  never  can  be  certainly  de- 
termined. A  far  more  important  £Ekct 
about  the  Qiuicunque  is,  that,  whether 
written  by  Athanasius  or  not,  its  teach- 
ing is  distinctiy  Athanasian.  This  was 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  late  Mr. 
Brewer,  in  the  work  ^  in  wnich  he  replied 
to  the  volume  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes  presenUj 
to  be  noticed.  It  has  also  been  often 
observed  that  the  ca&t  of  doctrine  which 
this  Creed  presents  suits  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century  better  than  any  earlier 
or  later  time.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
if  it  had  been  written  after  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431)  it  would  nothave  contained 
words  excludmg  more  pointedly  the  error 
of  Nestorius ;  still  more  that,  if  later  than 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  it  would 
not  have  used  some  expression  about  the 
'Hwo  natures,'*  condemning  more  dis- 
tinctly the  heresy  of  Eutyches.  Again, 
it  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  questions 
agitated  in  the  great  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, and  by  the  Monothelites.  It 
seems  undeniable  that  it  might  have  been 
written  by  St.  Athanasius,  even  if  it  was 
not. 

An  elaborate  attempt'  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  to  prove  the  Q^icungue  to 
be  a  forgery  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  I 
The  author  of  this  view,  after  reading 
Alcuin's  letter  to  Paulinus  the  patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  written  about  800  (in  which 
our  countrjrman  thanks  Paulmus  for 
having  sent  him  a  *^  libellus  ^  containing 
a  description  [taxatio']  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  in  the  writer's  opinion  might 
with  ffreat  advantage  be  circulated  amon^ 
the  clergy  as  a  '*  symbolum  fidei,**  and 
committed  by  them  to  memory),  boldly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tract 
here  spoken  of — though  Alcuin  does  not 
cite  one  word  of  it —  vras  and  could  be 
nothing  else  than  the  Quicunque  vuU  I 
He  stopped  at  nothing  which  could  dis- 
credit tne  natural  objections  to  such  a 
view,  charging  Alcum,  Paulinus,  ^  and 
Charlemagne  with  being  leagued  in  a 
conspiracy  to  palm  off  this  compotttion 
of  Paulinus  upon  the  whole  Church  as 
the  genuine  work  of  Athanasius,  taxing 
Alcuin  in  particular  with  having  lent 
himself,  out  of  mere  cowardly  subser- 
viency, to  the  propagation  of  the  forgery, 
and  crediting  the  emperor  alone  with 

'  A  thatuxtian  Origin  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
1872. 

^  On  the  Athanaiian  Creed,  Rev.  £.  S. 
Ffoulkes,  n.  d. 
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.what  are  called  '*  the  damnatoty  clauaes.*' 
Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  work  already  cited, 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ffoulkee's  theory 
rested  simply  on  a  subjective  hypothesis, 
and  that  not  a  single  shred  of  positive 
evidence  could  be  pioduced  in  its  support. 
He  might  have  added  that  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  same  letter  of  Alcuin  on 
which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  relies  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  theory.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  "  symbolum  fidei  ^  composed  by 
Paulinus,  as  above  mentioned,  Alcuin 
goes  on  to  speak  of  three  prevailing 
errors :  one,  a  revived  Adoptionism 
springing  up  in  Spain ;  the  second,  an  ir- 
regular mode  of  administering  baptism 
which  had  come  into  use  in  some  northern 
region;  the  third,  a  wrong  view  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  souls  of  saints  before 
the  day  of  judgment.  "But  it  is  thy 
part,"  he  proceeds,  "O  chosen  pastor, 
when  the  Philistines  .  •  .  blaspheme  the 
army  of  the  living  God,  to  crush  them  all 
with  a  single  stroke  of  truth  "  ("  uno  veritatis 
ictu  totos  contorere  ").  The  "  libellus  "  of 
Paulinus,  then,  cont«aned  a  refutation  of 
these  three  errors ;  if  so,  it  could  not  be 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  contains 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

But  the  theory  of  the  late  origin  of 
the  Creed  was  destined  to  be  still  more 
effectually  demolished.  As  the  contro- 
versy raised  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  book  pro- 
ceeded, it  transpired  that  there  was  in 
Holland  an  anaent  copy  of  the  Creed, 
known  as  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  Photo- 
graphs of  this  MS.  were  obtained,  and 
Loitl  Romilly,  then  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
instructed  the  late  Sir  Thomas  D.  Hardy, 
Deputy- Keeper  of  the  Records,  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity 
of  tie  Psalter.  The  report — a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  document — was 
prepared  accordingly.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  records 
the  unhesitating  opinion  of  all  skilled 
palsBographists  who  had  seen  the  MS.  or 
the  photographs,  that  the  copy  of  the 
Quicunque  vwt  which  it  cx>ntams  is  in  a 
handwriting  not  later  at  any  rate  than 
the  seventh  century.  The  words  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy — and  no  one  could  speak 
with  more  authority  on  such  a  matter — 
are, ''  The  handwriting  is  certainly  of  the 
sixth  century." 

It  is  well  known  that  Cranmer  and 
the  other  Reformers,  fer  from  rejecting 
the  Quicunque,  treated  it  with  great 
honour ;  and  to  this  day,  in  ppite  of  many 
eftbrtu  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  is  recited  on 
certain  spetilied   daj«  iu   the   Anglican 
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service.  The  disestablished  Irish  Church 
has  rendered  its  use  optional  instead  of 
compulsory.  In  the  OEitholic  Church  it 
is  said,  as  above  mentioned,  on  Sundays 
at  prime,  except  on  those  Sundays 
(Easter  Day,  Pentecost,  and  others)  for 
which  there  is  a  special  oflice. 

IV.  The  Creed  of  Pme  JF.— The 
Council  of  Trent  (Sees.  xxv.  De  Reform, 
cap.  2)  required  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.y 
in  the  next  provincial  council  to  pro- 
mise true  obeoience  to  the  Pope,  to  ana- 
thematise all  heresies,  especially  those  con- 
demned at  Trent.  All  tne  clergy  bound  to 
attend  the  diocesan  synod  were  required 
to  make  the  same  protestation  at  the  first 
diocesan  synod  at  which  they  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  from  doctors,  masters,  &c.,  in 
universities  an  oath  to  teach  according  to 
the  decrees  and  definitions  of  Trent  was 
to  be  exacted  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year.  Accordingly,  Pius  IV.,  in  the  year 
1664,  published  a  "  Profession  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  Faith."  It  consists  of  the  Nicieno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  with  a  summary 
of  the  Tridentine  definitions.  It  now  also 
contains  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  de- 
finitions of  the  Vatican  Council. 

caZB.  The  actual  crib  in  which 
Christ  was  born  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Bethlehem  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  to  be  now  preserved  in  the 
Liberian  basilica  at  Rome.  The  present 
custom  of  erecting  a  crib  in  the  churches 
at  Christmas  time  with  figures  represent- 
ing our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Vir^,  St. 
Joseph,  &c.,  began  during  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  Franciscan  order.  (Bene- 
dict XIV.  "De  Festis,'*  i.  n.  641,  n.  679.) 

OSOBZaS  or  WAMTO'WLASm  WTAWW 
(baculus  pastoralis,  fedutn,  camhuta).  The 
staff  given  to  the  bishop  at  his  consecra- 
tion as  the  symbol  of  the  authority  with 
which  he  rules  his  flock.  It  is  said  that 
such  a  staff  is  first  mentioned  by  Isidore 
of  Seville  (t  636).  This  staff  is  curved  at 
the  top,  stniight  m  the  middle,  and  pointed 
at  the  lower  end.  Hence  the  medisBval 
line  quoted  by  Gavantus,  "  Curva  trahit, 
quos  dextra  regit;  pars  ultima  pungit." 
The  Pope  alone  of  all  bishops  actually 
ruling  a  diocese  does  not  use  a  pastoral 
staff.  According  to  some,  this  is  oecause 
the  curvature  in  the  staff  is  a  token  of 
limited  jurisdiction  (P). 

€3MOUm  (8ZOW  or  I  ABOSATZOW 

or  I  rA&TicuBs  or  tsvb  csossi 

rSABTS  or,  A.O.). 

I.  "  Gk)d  forbid,''  says  St.  Paul,  "  that 
I  should  glor)',  stive  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jeaus  Christ,"  i.e.  in  the  sufferings 
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and  death  of  our  Saviour.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  mere  form  of  the  cross, 
which  could  remind  the  heathen  only  of 
a  horriUe  and  ignominious  death,  should 
be  dear  from  the  first  to  the  CHiristian 
heart ;  no  wonder  that  Christians  be^n 
their  prayer  and  sanctified  each  action, 
with  tnat  sign  which  reminds  us  at  once 
of  that  Sa^^  Pasaon,  which  is  the 
fount  of  all  grace  and  mercy.  ''  At  every 
step  and  movement,*'  Tertullian  writes, 
<'  when  we  go  in  or  out,  when  we  dress  or 
put  on  our  shoes,  at  the  hath,  at  the  table, 
when  lights  are  brought,  when  we  go  to 
bed,  when  we  sit  down,  whatever  it  is 
which  occupies  us,  we  mark  the  forehead 
with  the  sipn  of  the  cross."  *  From  early 
times  the  image  of  the  cross  (the  crux 
exemplata,  as  distinct  from  the  crux 
U8uali$,  made  vnth  the  hand)  was  familiar 
to  Christians.  Constantine  placed  a  cross 
of  gold  with  precious  stones  in  the  chief 
hall  of  his  palace.'  Indeed,  so  great  was 
the  devotion  of  Christians  to  the  cross 
that  in  Tertullian's  time  they  were 
charged,  just  as  Catholics  are  charged 
now,  with  worshipping  the  cross.' 

Two  points  with  regard  to  the  Church's 
use  of  the  cross  need  explanation.  The 
former  of  these  points  is  connected  with 
the  Mass.  It  is  natural  that  the  Church, 
accustomed  to  bless  everything  with  the 
aign  of  the  cross,  should  so  bless  the 
unconsecrated  bread  and  wine.  But  it  is 
surprising  at  first  sight  that  the  sign  of 
the  cross  should  be  ftequehtly  made  over 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Many  ex- 
planations have  been  given,  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  no  single  explanation 
meets  all  the  difficulties,  and  that  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  made  over  the  consecrated 
species  for  several  reasons.  Usually  the 
nte  is  meant  to  indicate  the  blessing 
which  flows  forth  from  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  At  the  words,  "Through 
whom,  O  Lord,  thou  dost  ever  create  all 
these  good  things,  sancti  +  fiest  them, 
givest  them  +  life,  bless  +  est  them  and 
bestowest  them  on  us,"  the  signs  of 
the  cross  were  originally  meant  to  be 
made  over  the  eulogia  or  blessed  bread 
placed  on  the  altar  and  then  given  to 
those  who  did  not  communicate.  Lastly 
the  signs  of  the  ch)8s  made  vnth  the  Host 
at  the  words,  "  Through  Hi  +  m,  and  with 
Hi  +  m,  and  in  Hi  +  m, is  unto  thee,  God  the 
Father  +  Almighty  in  the  unity  of  the 

*  Tertull.  De  Coron.  8. 
s  Euseb.  Vita  Comiant.  iii.  49. 
s  *  Qui  crucis  nos  relifidosos  putat.* — ^Tertull. 
ApoL  16. 
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Holv  +  Ghost,  all  honour  and  glory,"  pro^ 
bably  arose  nrom  the  custom  of  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  naming  the  Per- 
sons of  the  Trini^.  Such  at  least  is  the 
result  of  Bishop  Hefele's  careful  investi- 
^tion  of  the  subject.  The  mystical 
interpretations  of  Gavantus  and  Merati 
deserve  all  respect,  but  scarcely  explain 
the  actual  origm  of  the  practice. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  "  ado- 
ration "  of  the  cross  on  Gk)od  Friday,  and 
the  weU-known  statement  of  St.  Thomas, 
that  the  cross  is  to  be  adored  with  latria, 
i.e.  supreme  worship.  The  word  *'  adore  " 
vnth  respect  to  the  cross  occurs  from  early 
times — e.ff,  in  a  verse  of  Lactantius 
quoted  by  Benedict  XIV.'  The  language 
of  St.  Thomas  ^  need  create  no  difficulty 
if  properly  understood.  We  may,  he 
says,  regard  an  image  in  two  wavs:  (1) 
in  itself,  as  a  piece  of  wood  or  the  like, 
and  so  "  no  reverence  is  given  to  the  image 
of  Christ ; "  or  (2)  as  representing  some- 
thing else,  and  in  this  way  we  may  give 
to  the  cross  relatively — i,e.  to  the  cross  as 
carrying  on  our  mind  to  Christ — the  same 
honour  which  we  give  to  Christabsolutely, 
•'.«.  in  himself.  We  need  not,  as  Bossuet 
points  out,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
adopt  St.  Thomas's  mode  of  expression, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  scandalise  a 
person  of  sense  and  candour. 

II.  Particles  of  the  true  Cross, — From 
the  time  that  the  cross  on  which  Christ  died 
was  found  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine, Christians  esteemed  it  a  great  hap- 
piness to  possess  a  particle  of  its  sacred 
wood.  St.  Faulinus  speaks  of  such  a 
particle  as  a  "  protection  of  present  and 
pledge  of  eternal  salvation."  Many  such 
minute  particles  of  the  true  cross  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  religious  houses, 
churches,  or  even  private  persons.  Usually 
the  partiele  is  placed  in  a  ^lass  like  a 
monstrance  whicn  is  closed  with  the  Pa- 
pal or  episcopal  seal.  The  faithful  usually 
shew  their  devotion  by  kissing  this  glass ; 
the  particles  may  be  placed  on  the  altar, 
incensed  at  solemn  Mass,  used  to  bless 
the  people,  &c. 

III.  Feasts  of  the  Cross, 

(a)  The  "  Finding  of  the  Cross,"  a 
feast  kept  on  May  3rd,  commemorates  an 
event  which  occurred  in  326.  The  heathen 
had  filled  up  our  Lord's  tomb  with  rubbish, 
and  Hadrian  had  erected  a  temple  of  Venus 
on  the  spot.  Constantine  wrote  to  Ma- 
carius,  then  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  telling 
him  that  he  wished  to  erect  a  coetiy 

»  /)eFe«/.i.  §829. 
»  III.  XXV.  a.  8  et  4. 
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cliUi^h  oter  the  sepulchre  &nd  in  826 
Helena,  mother  of  CoDstantine,  instituted 
a  search  for  this  hol^  tomb.  Not  only 
did  she  find  the  tomb  itself  but  also  three 
crosses  near  to  it,  with  nails  and  the 
inscription  on  our  Lord's  cross,  lying  apart. 
Macarius,  unable  to  discover  wmcn  of 
the  three  was  the  cross  of  Ohrist,  brought 
a  lady  in  the  last  extremity  of  illness 
to  the  spot,  and  when  the  last  of  the 
thiee  crosses  touched  her,  she  was  sud- 
denly cured.  Helena  sent  the  nails,  the 
title  ^  and  a  considerably  part  of  the 
true  cross,  thus  miraculously  attested,  to 
Constantino.  The  rest  of  uie  cross  was 
left  at  Jerusalem,  placed  in  a  silver  case, 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  it  was  shown  once 
a  year,  on  Good  Friday,  in  order  that  it 
mi^ht  be  venerated  by  the  futhful.  This 
finding  of  the  cross  and  the  miracle  are 
attested  by  authors,  so  many,  of  such  high 
authority,  and  who  lived  bo  near  the 
event  (vi*.  Rufinus,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
Theodoret),  that  we  cannot  reasonably 
refuse  to  believe  it.  (See  Fleury,  xL  32, 
and  Benedict  XIV.  *'  De  Fest."  where  the 
lefeiences  are  given.)  The  BoUandists 
conjecture  that  the  feast,  which  is  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Sacramentanr  of  St  Gre- 
gory, was  first  kept  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Orooe  at  Bome  and  that  gradually 
the  commemoration  spread  through  the 
West.  Gregory  XI.  ordered  a  special 
office  to  be  composed  for  this  feast.  Cle- 
ment Vni.  raised  it  to  a  double  of  the 
second  class,  and  removed  certain  parts  of 
the  old  office  which  were  founded  on 
apocryphal  "Acts." 

(3)  The  *' Exaltation  of  the  Cross  ** 
was  celebrated  from  ancient  times  in 
memory  of  the  miraculous  apparition 
which  Constantine  saw  in  the  year  317 
as  he  was  preparing  to  fight  against 
Maxentius.  He  beh^d  in  the  daylight  a 
luminous  cross,  with  the  inscription 
'  Conquer  by  this  ^  (rovra  viko),  Euse- 
bins  assures  us  that  he  had  neard  the  story 
related  on  oath  by  Constantine  himself.^ 
Thomassin  supposes  that  Constantino 
himself  may  have  caused  the  feast  to  be 
instituted.'  The  day  was  afterwards  ke^t 
with  greater  solenmity  when,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Persians  in  627,  Heraclius 
recovered  the  true  cross,  which  Chosroes, 
the  Persian  Emperor,  had  carried  away 
when  he  became  master  of  Jerusalem, 

>  See,  however,  Fleury,  cxviL  26.  It  is 
taid  that  the  title  of  the  cross,  having  fallen  out 
of  sight,  was  found  in  a  vault  under  the  charch 
of  SanU  Croce  at  Rome  in  1492. 

*  Knseb.  Vita  Comtan.  i.  28. 

5  Thomassin.  Traite  de$  Frs/es,  ii.  24. 
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tliree  years  before.  Coins  were  struck  to 
commemorate  the  recovery  of  the  cross. 
Heraclius  first  of  all  replaced  the  cross  in 
Jerusalem,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  safety 
put  it  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  Clement  VIII.  made  the 
feast  of  the  Exaltation  (Sept.  14)  a  greater 
double. 

IV.  Crou  (md  Cro»4)ettrer$  in  iVo* 
cesnons. — ^The  cross  is  carried  between 
two  acolytes  beaiing  lights.  The  cross* 
bearer  in  the  more  solemn  processions 
should  be  a  eubdeacon,  distinct  from  the 
subdeacon  of  the  Mass,  and  wearing  the 
vestments  of  his  order.  Begulars  carry 
the  cross  with  a  veil  hanging  from  it, ''  to 
indicate,^  if  Ghtvantus  ma^  be  trusted^ 
''  their  subjection  and  inferiority  to  the 
secular  clergy.  The  back  of  the  cross 
should  be  tunied  to  the  cross-bearer,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  duty  laid  on  Christians  of 
following  their  Master ;  but  the  Panal  or 
archiepiscopal  cross  b  turned  towaros  the 
Pope  or  archbishop,  to  show  that  the 
thought  of  Christ  crucified  is  to  support 
them  in  their  toils.**  The  use  of  the  cross 
in  processions  mav  be  traced,  Baronius 
says,  further  back  than  the  year  308. 
(Gavantus,  P.I.  tit  19.) 

cmvcmz.  The  cross,  as  we  have 
shown  in  an  earlier  article,  was  used  in 
Christian  worship  from  the  earliest  times ; 
the  crucifix,  or  representation  of  Christ 
crucified,  was  ^robiably  introduced  much 
later.  No  crucifix  has  been  found  in  the 
Catacombs  -,  no  certain  allusion  to  a  cru'» 
cifix  is  made  by  any  Christian  writer  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  It  is  true  that 
in  excavations  made  on  the  Palatine  hill 
near  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia,  a  pic- 
ture was  found  on  the  wall  known  as 
the  '*  blasphemous  crudfix."  A  figure 
with  the  Dody  of  a  man  and  the  head 
of  an  ass  is  hanging  on  a  cross,  a  slave 
stands  by  adoring  the  figure,  and  the  in- 
scription in  Greek  uncials,  runs 'AXrfcififfM»ff 
(rc3fr((ai)  ^<Jv,Alexamenus  worships  [his] 
God.  This  caricature  belonss  no  doubt 
to  the  ante-Nicene  age ;  but  does  it  prove 
the  use  of  crucifixes  among  Christians  at 
that  time  P  It  might  be  regarded  as  an 
additional  proof  were  other  and  more 
convincing  ones  forthcoming.  As  it  is, 
we  must  suppose  that  a  heathen,  having 
heard  that  the  Christians  worshipped  a 
crucified  God,  and  being  also  familiiur  with 
the  common  calumnv  that  the  Christians 
worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  combined 
the  two  ideas  in  his  rude  fresco. 

In  the  first  four  centuries,  then,  there 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  Christians 
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ever  placed  a  figure  on  the  cross.  In 
the  nfth  centui^  it  became  usual  to 
pat  the  figure  of  a  lamb  or  even  a  bust 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  sometimes  above, 
sometimes  below,  sometimes  in  the  middle, 
and  many  crucifixes  of  this  kind  still 
exist  St.  Faulinus  of  Nola  (Ep.  32) 
describes  one  of  them  in  the  words 
**  Snb  crnoe  sangidnea  niveo  stmt  Christos  in 
agno;" 

80  that  the  cross  here  must  have  been  red, 
the  figure  on  it  white. 

From  the  sixth  century  onwards  cru- 
cifixes in  the  strict  sense  were  in  use.  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  ("  De  Gloria  Martyrum," 
I,  2,  8),  towards  the  end  of  the  eHxik 
century,  mentions  a  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion in  Uie  church  of  St.  Genesius  at 
Narbonne.  A  small  cross  of  brass  with 
the  figure  of  Christ  on  it  was  found  in  the 
grave  of  the  Frankish  sovereign  Chil- 
peric.  A  SyriacMS.  of  the  Go8pelfl,written 
in  686,  and  now  in  Florence,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  crucifixion.  In  692  the 
Synod  in  TruUo,  recognising  a  custom 
which  had  already  become  predominant, 
decreed  Tcan.  82)  that  for  the  ftlture, 
instead  ot  tlie  Lamb,  the  figure  of  Christ 
should  be  placed  on  the  cross. 

We  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  form 
given  to  tne  crucifix.  In  the  Syriac  book  of 
the  Gospels,  Christ  is  completely  clothed, 
with  hands  and  feet  nailed,  each  foot 
being  fastened  bv  a  separate  nail.  In  the 
crucifix  at  Narbonne  described  by  St. 
Gregory,  Christ*s  bodv  was  almost  naked. 
But  in  one  point  aM  the  earliest  crucifixes 
agreed.  They  all  represented  Christ,  as 
nailed,  indeed,  to  tbe  cross,  but  with  open 
eyes,  in  dignified  repose,  and  without 
any  trace  of  pain  on  his  face.  Sometimes 
a  royal  crown  was  placed  on  his  head. 
When  the  Greeks,  though  not  before  the 
tenth  century,  painted  Christ  on  the  cross, 
with  anatomical  correctness,  as  dying  or 
already  de^d,  the  innovation  gave  great 
scandal  to  the  Latins.  Cardinal  Humbert 
attacked  the  Greeks  for  this  practice  in 
veiy  violent  language,  while  a  synod^  under 
the  schismatical  patriarch  Michael  Cerul- 
ariuB  speaks  of  godless  men  from  the 
West  who  anathematised  the  orthodox 
church  because  it  '*  did  not  chfuige  unna- 
turally the  form  of  man"  which  Christ 
took.  Gradually,  however,  the  Greek 
custom  prevailed  even  in  the  West, 
partly  because  it  was  reasonable,  partly 
because  Greek  artists  often  settled  in 
Western  Europe;  and  D'Agincourt  gives 
copies  of  Italian  crucifixes  from  the 
»  Hefe!e,  GmumV.  iv.p.787 
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twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  which: 
follow  the  Greek  feshion.  (From  Hefele, 
«Beitrfige,''&c.) 

CWLWrr  {cn/pta,  from  Kpvtrm),  The 
word  originally  meant  an  underground 
place,  natural  or  artificial,  suitaUe  ^for 
the  concealment  of  persons  or  things. 
Juvenal  give  the  name  of  "  crypta  "  to  a 
sewer  (Sat.  v.  106) ;  Suetonius  uses  it  as 
equivalent  to  "  c^ptoporticus,"  a  shel- 
tered shady  arcade  or  gallery  ^Calig.  68); 
Vitruvius  classes  "  cryptsB  "  witn  "  horrea  " 
and  "  apothecsB,"  with  the  general  notion 
of  cellar,  store-room,  or  granary.  Secret 
and  underground  places,  crynttB,  were 
often  used  for  Christian  worsnip  in  the 
a^es  of  persecution.  After  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  churches  were  often  built 
over  the  ancient  crypts ;  but  more  gener- 
ally crypts  were  excavated  beneath 
churches.  Besides  the  great  advantage 
of  securing  the  church  from  damp,  this 
arrangement  also  provided  a  space  which, 
when  furnished  with  altars,  could  subserve 
at  need  the  purposes  of  public  worship, 
or  might  be  usea  as  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  ecclesiastics  serving  the  church. 
Good  instances  of  the  crypt  may  be 
observed  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  at  one 
of  the  churches  of  Bordeaux  (where  some 
remarkable  property  of  the  air  in  the 
crypt  preserves  Dodies  from  decayV  and 
beneath  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Audry 
belonging  to  the  bishope  of  Ely,  in  Ely 
Place,  lately  recovered  for  Catholic  wor- 
ship.    (Ducange;  FacciolatL) 

cmUDBBS.  A  Celtic  word  {ceiU  De, 
servant  of  God^  denoting  those  who  had 
strictly  devotea  themselves  to  the  divine 
service,  whether  as  monks  or  seculars. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  the  monks 
whom  St.  Columba  planted  at  lona,  and 
to  the  numerous  communities  which  grew 
out  of  that  foundation ;  the  word,  how- 
ever, does  not  occur,  nor  is  it  in  any  way 
referred  to,  in  the  writings  of  Beda.  A 
kind  of  hereditary  transmission  of  office 
is  sometimes  traceable  among  them,  for 
in  the  distraction  and  confusion  of  the 
dark  ages  the  discipline  of  celibacy  was 
much  neglected  ;  see  the  account  by 
Symeon  of  Durham  of  the  custodians  of 
the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Lindisfame. 
("  Hist.  Eccl.  Dunelm."  ii.  12,  iv.  3.) 

CVrXiTVa.  Veneration  or  worship. 
Catholic  theologians  distinguish  three 
kinds  of  Cultus.  Latria  (Xarpcw)  or 
supreme  worship  is  due  to  God  alone,  and 
cannot  be  transferred  to  anv  creature 
without  the  horrible  sin  of  idolatry.  The 
word  \arp€ia  is  used  in  this  sense  by  the 
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Chreek  Fathers  and  oorre^fidB  to  the 
Hebrew  n^3l(*  Bulla  (dovXtla)  is  that 
secondary  veneration  which  Catholics  give 
to  saints  and  angels  as  the  servants  and 
special  friends  of  Qod.  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  when  he 
speaks  of  the  "  relative  veneration  and 
cultos  of  honour*'  (o(h-«  npoaicvvuv 
tl$urfi€Ba  \aTp€vruc&s  oiKkh  o-ycrcicwf  kqI 
Tififp-uc&s).^  Lastly,  hyperdima,  which 
is  only  a  subdivision  of  dulia^'  is  that 
higher  veneration  which  we  give  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  the  most  exiuted  of  mere 
creatures,  though  of  course  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  God  and  incomparably  inferior  to 
Christ  in  his  human,  nature. 

CVBATB  (curattu,  one  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  souls).  The  term  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  use  among  English 
Catholics,  though  common  in  Ireland.  Irish 
curates,  acting  under  the  parish  priests, 
appear  to  correspond  to  the  ''capellani, 
vel  vice-curati "  of  Ferraris,  who  says  of 
them  that  "they  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  Uiat 
of  another — namely,  the  rector  (parish- 
priest) — and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
called  assistants  {cocperatarea)*  not 
rectors,  although  they  have  cure  of  souls. 
When  it  is  said  that  there  ought  to 
be  only  one  rector  in  a  parish,  this  must 
be  understood  to  refer  to  ordinary  juris- 
diction, not  to  delegated  jurisdiction,  such 
as  is  that  of  a  cmiplain  or  vice-curate." 
(Ferraris,  Parochia,) 

cuuM  or  momm.  [See  Parish 
and  Pahish-Fbisst.]  As  now  understood, 
a  cure  of  souls  is  that  portion  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  provision  of  sacraments 
to,  and  the  adequate  instruction  of,  the 
Christian  faithful,  which  devolves  upon 
the  parish-priest  of  a  particular  district 
in  regard  to  the  souls  of  all  persons 
dwellmg  within  the  limits  of  that  oistriet. 
In  ancient  times  the  cure  of  souls  through- 
out his  diocese  (often  called  parcecia)  was 
held  to  fall  upon  the  bishop,  who  dis- 
charged his  responsibility  by  the  agency 
of  priests  sent  to  such  places  as  he  judged 
suitable,  supported  with  such  dbburse- 
ments  as  he  thought  sufficient,  and  remov- 
able at  his  pleasure.  The  division  of 
dioceses  into  parishes  with  fixed  incum- 
bents and  permanent  revenues  cannot  be 
traced  back  beyond  the  fourth  century.' 

>  VtUiV,J)eAngd.\\.9, 

*  St  Thomais  2  2QcUe,  108,  4.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point,  for  we  must  not  of  coarse  pat 
the  Blessed  Virgin  between  creatures  and  Gfod. 
She  irt  herself  a  mere  creature. 

3  Soglia,  ii.  8,  84. 
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It  was  once  commonly  held  that  this 
change  was  introduced  by  Pope  Dionysius 
in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century, 
but  the  statement  to  that  effect  only  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore. 

A  district  IS  not  allowed  by  law  to 
have  a  parish  priest  appropriated  to  it,  if 
it  contain  fewer  than  ten  nouses  or  fam- 
ilies. There  can  be  only  one  parish- 
priest  or  rector  in  a  parish,  having  cure 
of  souls  by  ordinary  right.  (Ferraris, 
Parochia,) 

ontZA  SOICAWA.  The  Curia,  in 
the  stricter  sense,designates  the  authorities 
which  administer  the  Papal  Primacy ;  in 
a  wider  acceptation  it  embraces  aU  the 
authorities  and  functionaries  forming  the 
immediate  entourage  or  Court  of  the  Pope. 
The  following  sketch  of  its  history  is 
abridged  from  the  article  by  Buss  in  the 
"  Dictionnaire  Catholique"  by  Wetzer  and 
Welte.  While  there  are  many  features 
in  the  Curia  which  resemble  an  ordinary 
episcopal  administration,  there  are  also 
certun  characteristics  which  from  the 
first  distinguished  it,  and  gave  to  it  a 
peculiar  elevation.  The  ancient  Ih«s- 
Dyterium  of  Rome  was  gradually,  as 
we  have  seen  [Caediwal],  transformed 
into  the  Cardinalate.  The  power  of  the 
archdeacon,  exercised  in  the  third  cen- 
tury by  the  martyr  St.  Laurence  (the 
glory  of  whose  virtues  shone  ^roughout 
Christendom),  nassed  to  the  CaSinal 
Camerarius,  or  Oamerlengo,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Camera,  or  financial  de- 
partment of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  as 
representing  the  ancient  archdeacons, 
wielded  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction. 
Other  great  officials  in  ancient  t^es  were 
thearchpriest,  and  the  Primicerius  of  the 
Notaries.  The  former  had  the  chief 
charge  of  what  related  to  worship,  and 
was  represented,  as  the  cardinalate  de- 
veloped itself,  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar. 
The  Primicerius,  Doing  at  the  head  of  the 
department  which  came  in  due  time  to 
be  called  the  CanceUeriay  or  Chancery, 
corresponds  to  the  Cardinal  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  presiding  over  that  important 
ministry.  But  there  were  also  in  the 
body  of  functionaries  by  whom  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  was  surrounded  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Rome  or  Constantinople ;  this  appears  in 
the  Familia,  or  household,  of  the  Pope 
(Fannglia  PowtiAcia)  in  many  ways,  and 
is  also  observable  in  the  important  post  of 
Pr€gfectus  Apogtolici  PaUxtti, 

in  the  middle  ages  the  business  which 
flowed  in  upon  the  Papal  Curia  was  im- 
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mense.  The  changed  conditions,  civil 
and  religious,  of  Europe  made  inevitable 
the  multiplication  of  appeals  from  metro*- 
politan  courts  to  the  Hol^  See.  Dispen^ 
sations  also,  and  nominations  to  reserved 
benefices,  could  not  easily,  at  a  time 
when  communication  was  still  difficult 
and  intermittent,  be  obtained  without 
|>er8onal  visits  to  Rome.  To  dispose  of 
the  various  applications  and  petitions, 
and  try  the  various  suits,  a  large  staff  of 
oflUciafs,  both  administrative  and  judicial, 
had  to  be  employed.  The  Popes  could 
not  always  exercise  an  efficient  control 
over  this  mass  of  subordinates;  hence 
abuses  arose,  and  extortion  was  loudly 
imputed  to  the  Roman  officials.  The 
high  rates  of  the  taxes,  or  fees  of  office, 
demanded  at  the  Chancery  for  the  ex- 
pediting of  any  bull  or  brief,,  the  delays 
in  the  settlement  of  affairs,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  rules  and  formalities,  were 
the  object  of  frequent  complaints.  Re- 
forms were  begun  by  Pius  IV.  and 
carried  on  energeticall v  oy  St.  Pius  V.  and 
Sixtus  V.  Nevertheless,  if  any  supine- 
ness  ever  existed  on  the  part  of  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  abuses  reappeared.  Thus,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  practice  of 
burdening  benefices,  the  appointments  to 
which  proceeded  from  the  Chancery, 
with  pensions  to  one  or  other  member 
of  the  Curia,  attained  to  a  very  pernicious 
height.  However,  Benedict  XIV.  "de- 
creed a  radical  reform ;  his  system  was 
continued  by  Leo  XII.  and  Gregory  XVI., 
and  is  pursued  under  the  stiict  and 
regular  administration  of  Pius  IX."  ^ 

The  different  branches  of  the  Curia 
have  now  to  be  described  in  detail ;  but 
it  may  assist  us  in  dealing  with  this 
vast  and  complicated  subject,  if  we  first 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  rough  general 
view  of  it,  by  considering  what  are 
the  chief  ends  for  which  the  Papacy 
exists,  and  which  the  action  of  the  Uuria 
is  directed  to  promote.  As  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
the  Pope  has,  first  of  all,  to  govern 
and  feed  with  sound  doctrine  the  whole 
flock  of  Christ — i.e.  the  universal  Church — 
and  his  own  diocese  in  particular.  The 
agencies  in  the  Curia  by  which  he  fulfils 
these  Durposes  are  the  »Sacred  Congrega- 
tions or  Cardinals,  the  Secretariat  of  State, 
and  theVicariate  of  Rome ;  and  the  machin- 
ery employed  is  supplied  by  the  Chancery, 
the  Datana,  and  the  Camera  Apostolica. 
As  the  "suprem us  judex"  in  Christen- 
dom, the  Pope  acts,  partly  through 
>  Buss,  writing  before  1870. 
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special  congr^^lions  and  delegated  judges 
[DEUBeATiON],  partly  through  the  regular 
tribunals  of  the  Rota  and  tne  Segnatura 
(forum  ejctemum)  and  the  Penitenziaria 
(forum  intemum).  Before  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  the  Camera 
also  was  a  court  of  justice.  Again,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  must  be  diligently  and 
uninterruptedly  occupied  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God ;  to  this  end  corre- 
sponds the  institution  of  the  Papal  Chapel 
(Capella  Pontificia), ,  As  Hving  and  reign- 
ing, the  Pope,  like  any  other  sovereign  or 
any  other  oishop,  has  his  "family"  or 
household  (Famiglia  Pontificia),  one  im- 
portant branch  of  which  is  tne  departs 
ment  having  charge  of  the  Papal  resi- 
dences {Pre/ettura  del  Sacro  Palazzo 
ApostoUco).  To  carry  on  the  necessary 
external  relations  with  the  powers  of  the 
world,  the  Pope  has  Legates,  Nuncios, 
and  Apostolic  Delegates,  receives  ambas- 
sadors, appoints  and  admits  consuls. 
Lastly,  as  a  sovereign  ruling  over  that 
extent  of  dominion  which  came  in  the 
dispositions  of  Providence  to  the  Papacy, 
ana  was  usurped  by  violence  a  few  years 
a^o,  the  Pope  had  ministries.  Judges 
civil  and  criminal,  boards,  commissions, 
and  all  the  usual  machinery  of  adminis-' 
tration  in  civilised  countries. 

In  the  order  indicated  by  this  brief 
sketch,  we  shall  now  describe  the  prin- 
cipal attributions  of  the  various  branches 
01  the  Curia.  The  mode  in  which  the 
acdon  of  the  Cardinals  is  applied  to  assist 
the  Pope  in  the  government  of  the  Church 
has  been  already  described  in  the  article 
on  CoireBBGATiONS  (Sacbsd)  ;  but  men- 
tion was  not  there  made  of  a  Congrega- 
tion the  action  of  which  is  important  in 
reference  to  the  present  subject — ^viz.  the 
Congregatio  Visitationis  Apotitolicoe,  of 
which  the  Cardinal  Vicar  is  president. 
This  Congregation,  organised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Innocent  XII.,  repre- 
sents the  Pope  in  his  character  of  a 
bishop  visiting  his  diocese. 

The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  is 
the  exclusive  channel  through  whom  must 
pass  all  communications  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  foreign  Powers. 
He  is  the  Pope's  Prime  Minister — ^not  of 
course  in  the  sense  which  the  word  bears 
in  countries  where  the  Minister  is  more 
powerful  than  the  Sovereign,  so  that  the 
former's  "advice"  overrides  the  latter's 
initiative— but  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term :  a  ffuthful  agent  and  servant  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  his  master,  whom 
he  serves  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    He 
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carries  on  the  negotiatioiis,  in  which  the 
Pontiff  is  nerpetually  engaged,  which  have  I 
for  their  object  to  secure  uie  liberties,  ex-  i 
tend  the  limits,  and  promote  the  welfare  I 
of  the  Catholic  Church.    Under  him  are  | 
placed  the  Nmicios  and  other  diplomatic  > 
agents  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  him  they  I 
make  their  reports.  The  officials  imder  him  I 
consist  of  sereral  **  Minutanti,'*  a  writer  in 
cypher,  an  archivist,  a  sub-archivist,  &c. 
JBeing  in  close  and  permanent  relations  to 
the  fope, "  be  represents  the  principle  of 
the  Pontifical  Government ;  his  influence 
is  consequently  felt  in  all  ways  in  acts 
emanating  directly  firom  the  person   of 
the  Pope ;-  he  directs  all  important  po- 
litical measures,  puts  in  force  the  de- 
cisions relative  to  the  organic  institutions 
of  the  Church,  and  transmits  the  in- 
structions by  which  the  functi<niaries  of 
the  Curia  are  p^ed." ' 

The  Vicariate  of  Rome  is  under  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  asosted  by  a  Vicegerent, 
a  Promoter  Fiscal,  and  two  or  three 
other  officials,  of  whom  one  is  the  "  De- 
fensor Matrimonii''  [see  that  article]. 

The  celebrated  department  of  the 
Roman  Chanceir  is  that  which  drafts 
and  expedites  the  bulls  and  briefs  by 
which  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff  is  made 
known  to  Christendom,  or  to  particular, 
suitors.  The  Cardinal  at  its  head  is  not 
caUed  ''ChanceUor,"  but  "Vice-Chan- 
cellor,**  nrobably  because  the  title  of  Chan- 
cellor, naving  sprung  out  of  a  function 
which  was  originally  purely  subordinate 
and  mimsterii^,  waa  thought  to  be^  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  College. 

"  At  what  time,**  says  Ferraris,  "  the 
office  of  the  Chancdlop  attained  to  that 
height  of  emuience  and  prerogative  which 
it  IB  now  seen  to  possess  in  the  Roman 
Curia,  is  a  point  not  accurately  deter- 
mined. Inquirers  into  its  origin  tell  us 
that  it  was  planned  and  established  after 
the  time  of  Innocent  ILL  In  his  time, 
it  is  known  that  the  duties  of  Chancellor 
were  discharged  by  private  persons,  but 
such  as  were  of  known  and  conspicuous 
probity  and  erudition.  In  course  of 
time,  under  Boniface  VIII.,  it  is  certain 
that  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  was  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  Cardinals.**  He  ex- 
plains the  addition  of  **  vice  *'  to  the  title, 
and  proceeds :  "  The  Vice-Chancellor  has 
a  fixed  cardinalitial  title—namely,  that  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Laurence  in 
Damaso.  The  more  pressing,  weighty, 
public,  and  solemn  affairs  of  the  Apostobc 
See,  such  as  are  those  debated  on  in  the 
I  Bom. 
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Consistory,  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Vice-Ohancellor,  so  that  he  must  be 
called,  by  analogy  with  similar  offices 
elsewhere,  the  Papal  Chancellor.  Among 
his  numerous  subordinates,  the  one  of 
highest  rank  is  he  who  is  called  the 
Regent  of  the  Chancery,  who  revises 
bulls  that  have  been  expedited  and  pro- 
mulgated, and,  if  any  error  has  crept  in, 
corrects  it.  The  other  officials  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  whose  posts  prelatical 
rank  is  annexed,  are  the  Presidents  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  "  Parcus,"  so  called 
from  the  name  by  which  the  place  in  the 
Chance^  where  they  meet  is  popularly 
called.  The  prelates  of  the  greater  Parous 
of  the  Chancery  constitute  a  kind  of 
tribunal,  when  they  meet  and  decide 
doubts  which  may  arise  concerning  the 
fbrm  of  documents,  or  the  clauses  and 
decrees  which  have  to  be  inserted  in 
them,  and  also  respecting  the  payment  of 
fees  and  charges.  The  prelates  of  the 
lesser  Parens  have  a  restricted  juris- 
diction, the  one  object  of  their  institution 
being  to  transmit  and  deliver  bulls  to  the 
prelates  of  the  greater  Parous,  The 
writers,  abbreviators  [see  that  art.],  and 
others  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
documents  in  the  Roman  Chancery,  all 
I  share  in  those  righte  and  emoluments 
which  are  commonly  called  the  Taxes  of 
the  Apostolic  Chanceir.  That  these 
rights  derive  their  origin  nrom  John  XXII. 
is  plain  from  the  section  in  his  Extrava- 
gantes  beginning  ''Quum  ad  Sacro- 
rancta."* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Chancery  are 
governea  by  certein  fixed  rules,  which, 
as  already  mentioned  [Canon  Law]  form 
a  substantive  part  of  the  Jus  Novimmum, 
They  are  only  of  force,  however,  during 
the  lifetime  of  a  Pope ;  every  Pontiff,,  on 
the  day  after  his  accession,  publishes 
them  anew,  with  such  omissions  or 
additions  as  he  may  think  fit  to  make. 

For  an  account  of  the  Dataria,.  see 
that  article.  The  Camera  Apostolica  or 
department  of  finance  in  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal 
Camerlengo.  Previously  to  the  event  of 
September  1870,  the  Camera  was  also  a 
court  of  justice,  which,  like  our  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  ancient  times,  took  cognis- 
ance of  ofiences  committed  apdnst  the 
revenue  laws,  or  by  persons  m  ite  em- 
ployment. The  steff  of  the  department 
IS  still  kept  up  nearly  at  its  former 
strength  ;  for  although  many  sources  of 
revenue  have  been  cut  off  since  the  usur- 
>  Ferraris,  "  CanceUaria, "  §  44. 
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patioD,  and  the  Pontiff  does  not  and  can- 
not accept  the  annual  subvention  which 
the  usuq)ing  Government  places  at  its 
disposal,  still  the  revenues  oi  the  Papacy 
cannot  but  be  large,  in  view  of  the 
immense  interests  which  it  administers, 
the  numbers  and  diffusion  of  the  Catholic 
populations  whereof  it  is  the  centre,  and 
the  indignation  and  sympathy  which  the 
spoliation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
has  aroused  in  all  upright  minds.  The 
office  of  Treasurer,  the  highest  official  in 
the  department  after  the  Vice-Camerlengo, 
is  at  present  vacant,  and  many  of  the 
revenue  departments  of  which  he  had  the 
control  are  in  abeyance ;  but  the  "  prelate 
clerks"  of  the  Camera,  who  form  the 
council  of  the  Camerlengo,  still  perform 
their  functions. 

Coming  now  to  the  organs  by  which 
the  Papal  jurisdiction  is  exercised,  we 
have  first  to  name  the  Rota;  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Rota  Rohana.  The  Segna- 
tura  Papale  d%  Giustvsia  ''takes  cognis- 
ance of  cases  which  may  or  may  not 
come  before  the  Rota  on  appeal,  suits  of 
competence,  causes  of  nullity  of  marria^, 
demands  for  restitution,  &c.  ...  It  is 
composed  of  a  Cardinal  Pi*esident,/>r«/c<>- 
tus,  seven  prelates,  and  a  few  referen- 
daries, who  have  a  decisive,  not  merely  a 
consultative,  voice.  An  Auditor  appointed 
in  connection  with  the  Segnatura  deter- 
mines what  affairs  it  is  competent  to  try, 
and  may  ^ive  decisions  on  various  pre- 
liminary issues,  from  whieh,  however,  a 
suitor  may  apneal  to  the  Segnatura  itself. 
The  Dean  of^tne  Rota,  the  Regent  of  the 
Chancery,  and  two  representatives  of  the 
Camera,  have  seats  at  the  Segnatura. 
The  sentences  are  signed  by  the  Pope 
with  the  word  '  Fiat '  in  his  own  hand, 
or,  in  his  presence  and  in  his  name,  by  a 
Cardinal,  who  says, '  Concessum  in  prt^ 
ientta  Domini  nostri  Papce.* "  * 

Connected  with  the  above  tribunal  b 
the  Segnatura  di  GrasiOf  which  "  decides 
in  suits  where  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
personal  favour  of  the  Pope,  such  suits — 
as  being  matters  of  favour — allowing  of 
more  prompt  decision.  A  suit  on  which 
the  8.  of  Justice  has  given  judgment 
may,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Pope, 
be  opened  again  before  the  S.  of  Grace. 
The  Pope  himself  presides  in  this  college, 
which  consists  oi  Cardinals  named  by 
him ;  the  Cardinal  Penitentiary,  the 
Secretary  of  Briefs,  and  the  President  of 
the  Dataria,  belong  to  it  ex  officio.  Besides 
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other  prelates,  the  Auditor  of  the  Camera, 
one  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Rota,  the 
Regent  of  the  Chancery,  &c.,  take  part  in 
the  deliberations.  Three  referendary  pre- 
lates draw  up  the  reports ;  the  memoers 
present  have  only  a  consultative  voice; 
we  Pope  alone  decides  and  signs."  ^ 

The  Penitenziaria  Romana  has  a  Car- 
dinal at  its  head,  called  the  Penitentiarius 
Major,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Regent,  a 
Theologian,  and  other  officials.  The 
Grand  Penitentiary  is  appointed  hv  the 
Pope ;  he  must  be  of  the  order  of  Car- 
dinal Priests,  and  a  master  in  theolo^, 
or  a  doctor  in  canon  law.  His  faculties 
extend  to — absolving  from  sins  and 
censures,  dispensing  m  cases  of  irregu- 
larity [iBRBGiTLABiTr],  Commuting,  or 
releasing  from,  oaths  and  vows,  and  in 
various  other  w&js  exercising  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  given  to  St.  Peter 
by  our  Lord.  He  sits  m  one  or  other  of 
the  three  great  basilicas  of  Rome  on  four 
days  in  Holy  Week  (in  St.  John  Lateran 
on  Palm  Sunday,  in  St.  Mary  Major  on 
Wednesday,  and  in  St.  Peter's  on  Holy 
Thursday  and  Good  Fridav),  and  there 
hears  the  confessions  of  such  of  the  faith- 
ful as  resort  to  him,  and  touches  the 
heads  of  those  who  stoop  low  before  him 
— "/»«  sese  iubmittentium*^ — with  the 
rod  of  the  Penitentiary,  granting  to  them 
at  the  same  time  an  indulgence  of  a  hun- 
dred days.  He  is  entitled  to  solemnise 
Mass  in  the  CapeUa  Pontificia  on  three 
days  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
Good  Friday  (Mass  of  the  Presanctified), 
and  All  Souls*  Day,  and  to  bring  to  an 
expiring^  Pope  the  last  rites  and  succoure 
of  religion.  The  voluminous  Constitution 
of  Benedict  XIV.  beginning  "Pastor  Bo- 
nus ''  defines  with  exactness  the  duties, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  thePenitenziaria, 
and  of  all  the  officials  connected  with  it. 

On  the  CapeUa  Pontificia  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  consult  tne  learned  work 
of  Dr.  Baggs  entitled  "The  Pope's 
Chapel."  The  dignitaries,  prelates,  ^c, 
who  have  a  recognised  place  in  the 
chapel  for  the  sacred  functions,  are  all 
arranged  according  to  their  respective 
order  and  precedence.  First,  the  College 
of  Cardinals ;  next,  the  College  of  Patri- 
archs, Archbishops  and  Bishops  assisting* 
at  the  Pontifical  Throne.  Ten  patriarchs, 
more  than  ninety  arehbishops,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  bbhops,  enjoy 
this  di^ty  at  the  present  time.  Then 
come,  in  the  order  named,  the  Vice- 
Camerlengo,  the  Princes  assisting  at  the 
1  Buss. 
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Throne,  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Gamera,  the  Majordomo,  archbishops 
and  bishops  generally,  the  prelates  (some 
two  hundred  in  number^  of  the  College 
of  Apostolic  Protonotanes,  abbots,  heads 
of  orders,  chamberlains,  chaplains,  the 
officials  of  the  various  Papal  departments, 
derks,  sacrists,  vergers,  &c.,  everyone 
having  his  proper  place  and  just  prece- 
dence asdgned  to  him. 

The  Famiglta  Poniificia  consists  of 
certain  Cardinals  selected  by  the  Pope, 
the  Maiordomo,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Apostolic  Palace,  a  number  of  domestic 
prelates,  and  clerical  and  lay  chamberlains 
of  various  grades,  some  paid,  some  honorary 
— among  the  latter  being  reckoned  the 
honorary  chamberlains  *'  di  spada  e  caj^pa,*" 
who  are  laymen  of  family  and  position 
selected  from  the  various  European 
countries.  The  Swiss  Guard,  the  Isoble 
Guard,  the  Pope's  private  chanlains,  and 
many  other  omcials  variously  designated, 
belong  also  to  the  Famiglia.  It  includes, 
moreover,  the  Prefecture  of  the  Sacred 
Palaces,  an  important  department  with  a 
Car^nal  at  its  head. 

As  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States,  the 
Pope  formerlv  carried  on  the  government 
with  the  help  of  the  following  depart- 
ments, which  now — pending  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  temporal  power — remain 
in  abeyance :  viz.  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  War,  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
a  Council  of  State,  several  boards  and 
commissions,  a  Consulta  (financial),  and 
courts  of  law  for  trying  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

The  authorities  of  the  Curia,  below  the 
rank  of  Cardinid,  are  technically  divided 
into  two  classes — the  prelates  of  the 
manidleUa  (a  short  cloak),  and  those  of 
the  mmiteihne  (a  long  cloak,  reaching 
to  the  feet).  In  the  first  class  are  in- 
cluded Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Protonotaries  Apostolic,  Domestic  Pre- 
lates, the  Clerks  of  the  Camera,  the  Au- 
ditors of  the  Rota,  the  Referendarii  of 
the  Segnatura,  the  Abbreviators  of  the 
greater  Parens,  the  Majordomo,  and  the 
Maestro  di  Camera.  lour  among  these, 
designated  prelates  of  the  Jiocchetti,  take 
precedence  of  the  rest — the  Auditor  of  the 
Camera,  the  Treasurer,  the  Vice-Camer- 
lengo,  and  the  Majordomo.  Among  the 
prelates  of  the  manteilane  are  ecclesiastical 
chamberlains,  masters  of  ceremonies,  &c. 
(Ferraris,  Canceliariaj  "Annuario  Pon- 
tificio,"  1670;  "Gerarchia  Cattolica,'* 
1881.) 
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The  duties  and  func- 
tions of  a  curialiSf  one  attached  to  the 
curia  or  court  of  a  prince.  Ducange  cites 
passages  from  medisBval  writers  in  which 
curialis  plainly  signifies  a  mere  clerk  or 
secretary.  But  the  sense  of  "  courtier " 
was  much  more  common,  as  in  the  title  of 
two  well-known  works  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury and  Walter  Map,  **  De  Nugis  Curi- 
alium."  There  is  a  canon  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  bearing  the  name  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.  (a.d.  404)  which  excluaes  those 
who  were  in  vested  with  curialia  from  the 
clerical  order,  the  due  performance  of 
both  functions  by  the  same  person  being 
considered  impracticable.  (Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

CVSTOM,  according  to  St.  Thomas 
and  canonists  generally,  has  three  legal 
effects: 

(1)  It  may,  either  through  the  con- 
sent, tacit  or  express,  of  lawful  authority 
or  by  prescription,  impose  a  new  law. 
This  is  clearly  laid  down  both  in  the 
canon  and  civil  law.  To  have  the  force 
of  law,  the  custom  must  be  good  and 
useful ;  it  must  have  been  formed  by 
public  acts,  proceeding  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  community;  the  people  from 
whom  the  custom  proceeds  must  nave  the 
intention  of  binding  themselves  (thus  the 
custom  of  taking  nolv  water  in  entering 
churches  has  not  the  force  of  a  law).  If 
it  is  introduced  by  way  of  prescription, 
the  custom  must  continue  uninterrupted 
for  a  certain  space  of  time  before  it  binds 
the  conscience.* 

(2)  On  much  the  same  conditions 
custom  may  abrogate  an  existing  law, 
or  modify  it,  unless  the  law  in  question 
be  natural  or  divine.  But  here,  if  the 
custom  operates  by  way  of  prescription, 
ten  years  according  to  the  common  opinion 
is  required  before  custom  abrogates  civD, 
forty  before  it  abrogates  ecelesiastical, 
laws. 

(3)  Custom  interprets  law,  and,  unless 
the  law  be  natural  or  divine,  ma^  intro- 
duce an  "  authentic  "  interpretation — ie, 
it  may  eive  an  authoritative  sense  to  a 
law,  aMough  that  sense  is  discordant 
with  the  original  intention  of  the  legis- 

i  St.  Liguori,  De  Leg.  107  $eq.,  wiys  gene- 
rally that  custom  to  have  the  force  of  l^w  moat 
be  continued  for  a  long  time  without  interrup- 
tion. Some  say  that  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired depends  on  circumstances :  others  that 
ten  years  is  the  time  required.  Again,  some 
maintain  that  while  a  prescription  of  ten  years 
suffices  to  change  civil  law,  a  custom  must  last 
forty  years  to  abrogate  Church  law.  Probably 
ten  years  is  enough  in  either  case. 
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lator.     (Billuart,  "  De  Legibus,"  Dies.  v. 
a.  2.) 

CVSTOS .  By  this  name  was  formerly 
designated  the  canon,  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  who  with  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  had  the  spiritual  charge  of 
the  cure' attached  to  the  church.  It  was 
also  applied  to  sacristans  or  treasurers 
who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
church  ornaments,  furniture,  &c.  In  the 
revolutionary  period  this  office  was  gene- 
rally in  abeyance ;  in  Austria,  however, 
it  stood  its  ground,  and  has  been  again 
introduced  in  Prussia,  the  canon  having 
charge  of  a  metropolitan  cure  being  called 
ntmmus  cugtos.  In  France  the  ecclesiastic 
with  corresponding  functions  is  called 
archipritre, 

CTC&B  (including  Golden  Number, 
Dominical  Letter,  Epact)  is  a  series  of 
numbers,  letters  standing  for  numbers, 
always  counted  over  again  in  the  same 
order  when  the  series  has  been  completed. 
Cycles  are  employed  in  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  chronology,  since  the  solar, 
lunar  and  paschal  cycles  enable  us  to 
reckon  the  tune  at  which  the  feasts  of  the 
church  will  fall  in  each  year.  The  lunar 
cycle  (cyclus  Iutub^  decemnovenTuUin,  (puta- 
dtKoenjpU)  consist  of  nineteen  years, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  each  lunar 
cycle  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  once 
more  on  nearly  the  same  days  of  the 
month.  Thb  cycle  was  invented  by  the 
Oreek  astronomer  Meton.  Anatolius, 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  employed  it  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  for  calcu- 
lating the  date  of  Easter.^  Soon  after^ 
wards  the  Nicene  Council  ordained  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
which  followed  the  first  new  moon  after 
the  vernal  equinox  (March  21),  and  thb 
led  to  a  more  exact  computation  of  the 
lunar  cycle.  The  bishops  of  Alexandria, 
the  seat  of  mathematical  science,  were 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  fixing  Uie  day 
on  which  Easter  felL^  In  order  to  lighten 
their  task,  the  Alexandrian  church  con- 
structed PoBchal  cycles,  which  contained 
a  number  of  lunar  cycles,  and  fixed  the 
date  of  Easter  Sunday  for  a  long  course 
of  years.  Thus  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
drew  up  a  Patched  cycle  of  418  years 
— I.e.  of  twenty-two  lunar  cydee — ^begin- 
ning with  the  year  380.  This  cycle,  partly 
on  account  of  its  obscurity,  partly  on 
account  of  its  incorrectness,  found  smaU 

>  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  14. 

'  The  Alexandrian  bishop  waa  to  fix  the 
date,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  to  notify  the 
day  fixed  to  the  whole  Church.  { 
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acceptance  in  the  West,  and  in  the  yeaf 
444  Easter  Sunday,  according  to  Roman 
reckoning,  fell  on  March  26,  accord- 
ing to  Alexandrian,  on  April  23.  In 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  Pope  Leo, 
Cyril  corrected  the  Paschal  cycle  of  his 
predecessor  and  reduced  it  to  one  of 
ninety-five  years,  extending  from  437  to 
531,  and  embracing  five  lunar  cycles.  As 
this  cjde  was  drawing  to  its  end, 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  525,  constructed 
a  new  one  of  9^  Julian  years  or  sixteen 
lunar  cycles.  The  defects  of  the  Diony- 
sian  computation  were  inse))arable  from 
those  of  the  Julian  year,  which  counted 
of  365  days,  6  hours,  instead  of  365  days, 
5  hours,  49  minutes,  so  that  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  vernal  equinox  became  more 
and  more  erroneous  as  time  went  on, 
forty-four  minutes  too  much  beinff  added 
to  each  leap-year.  The  remeay  was 
provided  by  tne  Gregorian  reformation  of 
the  Calendar.^    [See  Calendar.] 

The  Golden  Number,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  lunar  cycle,  indicates 
the  place  any  given  year  holds  in  the 
lunar  cycle  (whether,  e.g,,  the  year  of 
Christ  1881  is  1,  2,  3,  &c.  in  the  lunar 
cycle  of  nineteen).  It  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  set  in  golden  colours 
against  the  days  on  which  uie  new  moon 
fell  in  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian 
calendars.  Christ,  according  to  the 
common  reckoning,  was  bom  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  so  that 
the  Golden  Number  for  each  year  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  one  to  the  number  of 
the  year  {e,g,  to  1881)  and  dividing  the 
sum  by  nineteen.  The  remunder  gives 
the  Golden  Number ;  if  there  is  no  re- 
mainder the  Golden  Number  is  nineteen. 
Thus  if  to  1881  we  add  one  and  divide 
by  nineteen,  we  get  one  as  remainder,  and 
this  is  the  Golden  Number  for  the  year  in 
question. 

The  solar  cycle  or  cycle  of  Dotninical 
Letters  is  a  series  of  twenty-eight  years, 
after  which  Sundays  and  week-davs  again 
fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  month.  The 
first  seven  letters  are  used  to  indicate  the 
days  of  the  week,  A  being  used  in  all  cases 
to  mark  the  first  of  January,  and  the  letter 
which  thus  comes  to  mark  the  first 
Sunday  being  the  Sunday  letter  or  Uttera 
domimcalis  of  the  year.  Thus  1881 
began  with  a  Saturday,  and  hence  the  Do- 
minical Letter  is  B.  The  same  Dominical 
Letter  would  recur  every  seven  years.  But 
as  a  day  is  intercalated  in  the  Februarv 
of  each  leap-year,  viz.,  February  25,  whicn 
1  See  Hefele,  Condi,  i.  824  seq. 
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has  the  same  letter  asmgned  to  it  as 
February  24,  hence  each  leap-year  has  two 
I>omiDi<^  Letters,  the  former  extending 
to  February  24  inclusive,  the  latter  em- 
bracing the  rest  of  the  year.  Now,  as 
this  intercalation  interrupts  the  sequence 
of  the  Dominical  Letters  seven  times  in 
twenty-eight  years,  the  same  order  of  Do- 
minical Letters  cannot  recur  oftener  than 
once  in  twenty-eight  years.  However,  a 
new  disturbance  in  the  order  of  Dominical 
Letters  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar  it  was  arranged  that 
although  each  secular  year — i.e.  the  first 
year  of  each  century — would  naturally  be 
a  leap-year,  onlv  the  first  of  each  of  four 
seculars  should  be  reckoned  as  such. 
Thus  1600,  the  secular  year  which  fol- 
lowed the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  was  reckoned  as  a  leap-year — t.^. 
it  hadaday  intercalated  in  February — but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  years 
1700  and  1800,  nor  will  it  be  with  1900. 
In  dliowing  how  the  Dominical  Letter  for 
each  year  may  be  ascertained  (we  restrict 
our  calculations  to  the  present  century), 
first,  we  must  ascertain  the  number 
which  the  current  year,  e.g,  1881,  holds 
in  the  solar  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years. 
The  first  year  of  the  Dionysian  era  is  Uie 
ninth  of  the  solar  cycle.  Hence  by  add- 
ing nine  to  1881,  and  dividing  the  sum 
by  twenty-eight,  we  get  three  as  re- 
mainder, so  that  we  now  know  that  the 
year  1881  is  third  in  the  solar  cycle  of 
twenty-eight  The  following  table  gives 
the  order  of  Dominical  Letters  for  the  solar 
cycle  of  twenty-eight  years  and  will  serve 
for  calculating  the  Dominical  Letter  of  any 
year  in  this  century. 
lED  8C  15  A  22F 

2  0  9BA         16  0  23  R 

8  B  10  G  17  F  E         24  D 

4  A  11  F  18  D  25  C  B 

5GF  12  £  19  C  26  A 

6E  18  DC         20B  27G 

7  D  14  B  21  A  G         28  F 

We  had  already  found  that  1881  is  the 
third  year  in  the  cycle ;  now  we  know 
that  its  Dominical  Letter  is  B,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  first  Sunday  falls  on 
January  2.  When  we  have  got  so  fiur, 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  days  of  the 
month  on  which  the  Simdays  of  the  year 
falL  The  twelve  months  have  letters 
assigned  to  them,  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing memorial  verses : 

Aftra  Dabit  DomiDus  Grstisqne  Beabit 
Egenos, 

Gratia  Chriaticoln  Feret  Anrea  Dona 
Fideli: 

f.^.  A  is  the  letter  for  January  1,  D  for 
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February  1,  &c.  As  B  is  the  Dominical 
Letter  for  1881,  and  as  F  is  the  letter 
which  marks  the  first  of  December,  the  first 
of  that  month  will  be  a  Thursday,  and  the 
Sundays  will  fall  on  the  fourth,  eleventh, 
eighteenth,  and  twenty-fifth,  days. 

EpacU  {hraitrai  r^Upai^  dies  adjectif 
athcititH)  are  used  because  of  the  difier- 
ences  in  duration  between  the  lunar 
and  solar  years.  Annual  epacts  determine 
the  age  of  the  moon  on  each  new  year's 
day.  The  lunar  falls  about  eleven  days 
short  of  the  solar  year.  In  the  Gregorian 
calendar  the  new  moon  of  the  lunar  cycle 
(see  above)  falls  on  January  1,  so  that 
the  epact »  0,  an  asterisk  (*)  being  some- 
times used  to  mark  the  epsct  in  this  case. 
In  the  second  year  the  epact  or  addition 
which  must  be  made  to  the  lunar  year  » 
XI;  in  the  third  XXII.  The  epact  of 
the  fourth  year  would  be  XXXIII,  out  on 
the  thirtieth  of  these  thirty-three  days  a 
new  moon  has  again  appeared,  so  that  the 
epact  correspon£ng  to  the  fourth  year  in 
the  lunar  cycle  (or  in  other  words  to  the 
Golden  Number  4)  is  III.  If  we  subtract 
one  from  the  Golden  Number,  multiply 
by  eleven  and  divide  by  thirty  we  get  the 
epact.  Thus  the  epact  for  1881  is*, for 
1882  it  will  be  XI. 

The  calculation  of  the  monthly  epact 
enables  us  to  determine  the  days  of  the 
civil  or  solar  month  on  which  the  new  and 
full  moons  occur.  The  lunar  month  con- 
sists of  twenty-nine  days,  eleven  hours, 
forty-four  minutes :  so  that  the  monthly 
epact  in  January,  which  has  thirty-one 
days,  is  one  day,  six  minutes ;  and  the 
epact,  of  course,  for  each  month  increases, 
till  in  December  it  reaches  eleven  days. 
To  shorten  the  process  of  calculation,  the 
lunar  months  are  reckoned  at  twenty-sine 
and  thirty  days.  If  we  subtract  the 
annual  epact  from  thirty-one,  we  get  the 
day  on  which  the  new  moon  of  January 
fafls:  the  new  moon  of  February  falls 
thirty,  that  of  March  twenty-nine,  that 
of  April  thirty  days  later;  and  so  with 
the  rest  of  the  months. 

An  example  wiU  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  these  chronological  determinations 
are  connected  witb  and  assist  each  other. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  ascertain 
the  day  on  which  Easter  Sunday  fell  in 
1879.     First  we  must  find  the  Golden 

Number:  t^'*^-—    gives   the   remainder 

eighteen,  which  is  the  Golden  Number. 

l?^Jlli  gives  the  remainder  VIL,  t.e. 

the  epact.    Consequently  on  January  1/ 
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1879,  the  moon  was  seven  days  old.  By 
subtracting  seven  from  thirty-one,  we  find 
that  the  new  moon  falls  on  January  24, 
then  on  February  21,  then  March  24,  the 
full  moon  of  the  spring  equinox  falling 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days  later,  %.e,  on  April 

7  or  8;  so  that  the  Sunday  following  April 

8  is  Easter  Sunday.  We  have  now  to  find 
on  what  day  of  the  week  April  8  fell,  and 
for  thb  we  need  to  Imow  the  Dominical 


Letter.    The   remainder 


fi^'i. 


twelve,  which  is  the  number  of  the  year 
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1879  in  the  solar  cycle,  and  to  this  the 
Dominical  Letter  £  corresponds,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  given  above.  April, 
according  to  the  memorial  verses,  begins 
with  G ;  April  2  then  will  be  A,  April  8 
B ;  E,  the  Dominical  Letter,falls  on  April  6, 
which  was  therefore  a  Sunday.  April  8, 
then,was  a  Tuesday,  and  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, viz.  April  13,  was  ^ter  Sunday. 
(From  the  treatise  "De  Anno  et  ejus 
Partibus" prefixed  to  the  Roman  Missal; 
from  Wetzer  and  Welte,  and  Hefele, 
"OoncU.l 


D 


BA&hkatzc.  a  vestment  open  on 
«ach  side,  with  wide  sleeves,  and  marked 
with  two  stripes.  It  is  worn  by  deacons 
at  Hi^h  Mass  as  well  as  at  processions  and 
benedictions,  and  by  bishops,  when  they 
celebrate  Mass  pontifically,  under  the 
cbasuble.  The  colour  should  conform  to 
that  of  the  chasuble  worn  by  the  celebrant. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Dalmatia, 
and  first  occurs  in  the  second  century. 
The  dalmatic  (Dalmatica  vestis)  was  a 
long  under-garment  of  white  Dalmatian 
wool  corresponding  to  the  Roman  timic. 
JEXiMR  Lampridiiis  blames  the  emperors 
Oommodus  and  Heliogabalus  for  appear- 
ing publicly  in  the  dalmatic.  In  the 
Acts  of  St.  Cyprian  we  are  told  that  the 
.  martyr  drew  off  his  dalmatic  and,  giving 
it  to  his  deacons,  stood  ready  for  death 
in  his  linen  garment.  In  these  instances 
the  dalmatic  was  clearly  a  garment  of 
everyday  life. 

According  to  Anastasius,  Pope  Sil- 
vester early  in  the  fourth  century  gave  the 
Roman  deacons  dalmatics  instead  of  the 
sleeveless  garments  {KoK6^ia)  which  they 
had  used  previously.  Gradually  the 
Popes  conceded  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  dalmatic  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment 
to  the  deacons  of  other  churches.^  Such 
a  concession  was  made  by  Pope  Svm- 
machus  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  the  church  of  Aries.  In  the 
same  way,  the  use  of  the  dalmatic  as  an 
episcopal  vestment  was  first  proper  to  tbe 
Pope  and  then  permitted  by  nim  to  other 
bishops.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  allowed 
Aregius,  bishop  of  Gap  in  Gaul,  to  wear  a 
dalmatic,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  testifies 

*  *  Quando  sacerdoti  ministrant.'— iJwir.  Gen. 
Mia.  tit  xix. 


that  in  the  seventh  century  this  episcopal 
custom  was  by  no  means  universal  But 
from  the  year  800  onwards  ecclesiastical 
writers  all  speak  of  the  dalmatic  as  one 
of  the  episcopal,  and  the  chief  of  the 
deacon's,  vestments.  The  dalmatic  was 
originally  always  white,  but  Durandus 
speaks  of  red  dalmatics,  symbolising 
martyrdom.  The  Greeks  have  a  vestment 
corresponding  to  our  dalmatic,  called 
(TTixapiov  or  (TToixapiov  from  the  trri\oi 
(lines  or  stripes),  with  which  it  is 
adorned ;  its  colour  varies,  just  sjb  the 
dalmatic  of  our  deacons  does,  with  the 
colour  of  the  <^cX<»viov  or  chasuble,  worn 
by  the  celebrant.  The  Greek  priests  also 
wear  a  irrtxdptov  imder  the  chasuble, 
but  the  former  is  always  white. 

Various  mystical  meanings  have  been 
attached  to  the  dalmatic.  When  the  arms 
are  stretched  it  presents  the  figure  of  a 
cross ;  the  width  of  the  sleeves  is  said  to 
typify  charity;  the  two  stripes  (which 
were  originally  purple,  and  are  probably 
a  relic  ,of  the  Roman  lotus  clavuii)  were 
supposed  to  symbolise  the  blood  of  Christ 
shed  for  Jews  and  Gentiles.  (From  Rock, 
"  Hierurgia,"  and  Hefele,  "  Beitrage,"  ii. 
204  seq.) 

BATARZA.  The  office  in  the  Papal 
Court  whence  are  expedited  the  graces, 
accorded  by  the  Pope,  which  have  their 
effect  and  are  cognisable  in  faro  externa. 
The  term  is  derived  from  a  Low  Latin  verb 
datarey  to  date,  formed  doubtless  from 
the  "  Datum  "  or  "  Datse,^  with  following 
indications  of  place  and  time,  with  which 
the  Romans  commonly  ended  their 
letters.  The  Dataria,  originally  a  branch 
of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  attained  to  a 
separate  organisation  in  the    thirteenth 
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oentarj,  at  which  time,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  benefices  in  all  countries 
reserved  to  the  Pope,  mistakes  were 
sometimes  made  in  the  appointments,  and 
the  same  benefice  was  conferred  upon  or 
promised  to  two  or  more  persons,  whence 
complaints  and  unseenuj  contentions 
arose.  The  evil  was  efiectually  remedied 
by  the  appointment  of  an  official  whose 
special  business  it  should  be  to  register 
the  diUes  of  the  appointments  to  benefices. 
The  Datary  (who  b  sometimes  a 
simple  prelate,  sometimes  a  Cardinal,  in 
which  latter  case  he  is  styled  pro-Datary) 
has  in  the  course  of  time  had  many  other 
duties  laid  unon  him  besides  those  con- 
nected with  tne  grant  of  benefices.  He 
has  the  charffe  of  dispensations,  the 
various  kinds  of  which,  and  also  licences 
for  the  alienation  of  church  property,  are 
issued  from  his  office.  A  considerable 
staff  of  officials,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
the  sub-Datary,  are  under  his  orders. 
His  functions  cease  ipso  facto  on  the 
death  of  a  Pope,  all  applications  reaching 
the  office  during  the  vacancy  beinff  sealed 
up  and  transmitted  to  the  CoUege  of 
Cardinals  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  future 
Pope.    [See  Ottbia  Romaka.  J 

BBACOW.  The  word  in  itself 
{duucopof)  means  no  more  than  '' mini- 
ster ^  or  servant,  and  so  it  is  used  in  the 
LXX  and  in  the  New  Testament  (see 
Esther  i.  10,  1  CJor.  iii.  6,  2  Cor.  vi.  4). 
However,  the  word  deacon  received  a 
more  definite  meaning  in  apostolic  times, 
for  the  mention  of  deacons  alonff  with 
bishops  in  Phil.  i.  1, 1  Tim.  iii,  2, 8,  besides 
the  qualifications  which  St.  Paul  requires 
of  a  deacon,  clearlv  mrove  that  the 
diaconate  was  a  church  office.  According 
to  the  Pontifical  it  is  the  part  of  a  deacon 
"  to  minister  at  the  altar,  to  baptise  and  to 
preach.''  He  is  the  highest  of  all  whose 
office  it  is  to  serve  the  priest  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacraments,  and  he  is  set 
apart  for  his  work,  not  merely  by  the 
institution  of  the  Church,  but  by  the 
sacrament  of  order  which  he  receives 
through  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's 
hands.  Just  as  the  Levites  were  chosen 
by  Qod  Himself  for  the  ministry  of  the 
tabernacle,  so  the  diaconate  is  appointed 
by  Christ's  institution  and  strengthened 
by  a  sacrament  of  the  new  law  for  the 
s^vice  of  the  Christian  altar.  The  con- 
stituents of  a  sacrament — viz.  the  sensible 
sign,  grace  given,  divine  and  permanent 
institution — are  all  found  in  a  deacon's 
ordination.  The  laying  on  of  hands  is 
the  sensible  sign ;  grace  is  given,  for  the 
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bishop  says,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  tne  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiii.  can. 
4)  anathematises  those  who  hold  ^'  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  by  sacred  oniin- 
ation,  and  accordingly  that  bishops  say 
in  vain  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.' "  There 
is  divine  institution,  for  what  power  had 
the  Apostles  to  institute  a  sign  which 
should  infidlibly  convey  grace?  And 
besides,  the  Council  of  Trent  {loc.  cit.  can. 
6)  defines  that  there  is  '*  in  the  Catholic 
Church  a  hierarchy  divinely  constituted 
consistmg  of  bishops,  presbyters  and 
ministers,"  which  last  worn  must  at  least 
include  deacons.  Lastly,  the  form  of 
ordination  was  established  permanently, 
as  appears  from  the  practice  of  the 
Church.^ 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  arguing 
on  Catholic  principles,  but  it  will  be  well 
( 1)  to  consider  more  closely  the  grounds  on 
which  the'Catholic  idea  of  the  diaconate 
rests,  passing  then  (2)  to  the  history  of 
the  office,  and  (3)  to  the  rite  of  ordi- 
nation. 

ri)  TJ^e  Catholic  Idea  of  the  Diaconate, 
— ^The  duties  of  a  deacon  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  afterwards.  Here  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  a  deacon  is  ordained 
chiefly  in  order  that  he  may  assist  the 
priest  in  the  celebration  of  solemn  Mass, 
and  then,  on  certain  conditions,  to  preach 
and  baptise.  In  other  words,  he  is  the 
chief  mmister  at  the  altar.  Against  this, 
Protestants  have  often  alleged  that  the 
seven  deacons  whose  ordination  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  vi.  were  chosen  in  order  to 
administer  the  alms  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  New  Testament  gives  no  hint  of 
their  duties  at  the  altar. 

Now  certainly  the  "  seven  "  mentioned 
in  Acts  vi.  were  appointed  on  occasion  of 
disputes  which  arose  between  two  classes 
of  Jewish  converts  (viz.  those  of  foreign 
and  those  of  Palestinian  origin)  on  the 
distribution  of  alms,  and  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  charitable 
relief.  Further,  the  seven,  though  not 
called  "  deacons,"  have  almost  universally 
been  regarded  as  the  first  who  held  the 
office.*    Still,    the   sacred  text  indicates 

1  That  the  sacrament  of  order  is  received 
by  deacons  follows  so  plainly  from  the  defini- 
tions of  Trent,  and  is  so  universally  held,  that 
the  contrary  opinion  of  Durandus  and  Cajetan, 
though  not  heretical,  could  not  be  maintained 
without  temerity. 

*  This,  however,  was  denied  by  the  Greek 
Council  in  Trullo,  can.  16  ;  and  also,  Petavius 
says,  by  *'  certain  learned  and  Catholic  theolo- 
f^ians.'* — Di$»,  dt  Cathol.  quibu$dam  Dogm.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  1. 
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that  thej  were  to  be  cho&en  for  some 
higher  work  than  the  administration  of 
charity.  They  were  to  be  *'full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom."  We  find 
Stephen,  one  of  their  number,  preaching 
ana  instructing ;  Philip,  another  member 
of  their  body,  baptising  (Acts  viii.  38). 
St.  Paul  (I  Tim.  iii.  9;  requires  deacons 
to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  fwth  in  a 
pure  conscience,''  nor  does  he  allude  to 
this  work  of  "  serving  tables  " — •>.  of  ad- 
ministering alms. 

We  can  only  guess  the  nature  of  the 
diaconate  from  Scripture,  but  the  early 
and  authentic  tradition  proves  that  the 
■Catholic  doctrine  on  the  matter  corre- 
sponds to  the  original  teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Ignatius  ("Ad  Trail.''  2), 
speaks  of  deacons  as  '' ministers  of  the 
mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,"  *'  for  they  are 
not  ministers  (dm/covot)  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  servants  of  the  Church  of  God." 
Here  the  mention  of  the  "  mysteries  of 
Jesus  Christ"  in  contrast  -mth  ordinary 
meat  and  diink,  shows  that  St.  Ignatius 
alludes  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  Justin 
("  Apol."  i.  65)  tells  us  that  the  deacons 
gave  Holy  Communion  to  those  present 
at  Mass,  and  carried  it  to  the  absent. 
Tertullian  (*'De  Baptism."  17),  says  that 
deacons  had  the  nght  to  baptise,  not, 
however,  "  without  the  authority  of  the 
bishop."  This  chain  of  testimony  might 
easily  be  strenffthened,  but  the  testimonies 
given  prove  mat  the  complete  Catholic 
idea  of  the  diaconate  was  accepted  in  the 
early  Church. 

(2)  Hiaory  of  the  Duties,  (J-c— With 
regard  to  the  ministry  of  the  altar, 
deacons,  as  we  have  seen,  used  to  give  the 
people  communion  under  both  kinds.  In 
Cyprian's  time,  and  in  the  following  ages, 
deacons  were  only  permitted  to  present 
the  chalice  to  the  people.^  At  present 
they  are  forbidden  to  give  communion  at 
all  except  in  case  of  necessity,  but  they 
retain  the  essential  part  of  their  ofice 
as  ministers  of  the  altar  by  singing  the 
Gospel  at  High  Mass,  and  assisting  the 
priest  throughout  the  celebration.  Thev 
can  also,  as  in  ancient  times,  preach  with 
the  leave  of  the  bishop,  and  baptise 
solemnly  with  that  of  the  parish  priest. 

Formerly,  the  deacons  had  other  and 
very  important  functions.  They  had  to 
acquaint  the  bishop  with  the  state  of  his 
flock,  collect  the  ofiertory  at  Mass,  to 
visit  the  confessors  in  prison,  write  the 
Acts  of  the  martyrs,  so  that  in  the  Apo- 

1  Cyprian.  De  Lap*,  25  ;  Apott,  Const 
viii.  12. 
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stolical  ConstitutioDs  (ii.  44)  the  deacon  Is 
said  to  be  the  "ear,  eye,  mouth,  heart 
and  soul  of  the  bishop."  Nay,  in  certain 
cases  even  congregations  in  the  country 
were  committed  to  their  care.^ 

In  manv  churches,  of  which  Home 
was  one,  the  number  of  deacons  w&9 
limited  to  seven,  in  memory  of  the  original 
institution.*  It  was  not  till  the  eleventh 
century  that  the  number  of  Car<Unal 
Deacons  in  the  Roman  Church  was  raised 
from  seven  to  fourteen. 

But  the  most  important  point  in  which 
the  position  of  deacons  has  altered  is  that, 
whereas  in  the  ancient  and  even  medieval 
Church  a  man  often  remained  a  simple 
deacon  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  diaconate 
is  now  regarded  as  a  step  towards  the 
priesthood.  Among  the  Cardinal  Deacons 
at  Rome  a  vestige  of  ihe  ancient  discipline 
is  still  preserved. 

(3)  The  Ordmation  of  2>«i«m«.— The 
following  is  the  form  given  in  ihe  Roman 
Pontifical.  The  bishop  questions  the 
archdeacon  on  the  fitness  of  the  candidates 
and  then  asks  the  clergy  and  the  people 
to  state  any  grounds  they  have  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  ordination  of  the  person 
about  to  be  promoted.  After  a  pause, 
the  bishop  lays  down  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  a  deacon,  while  the 
candidates  kneel  at  his  feet.  The  candi- 
dates then  prostrate  themselves  on  their 
faces  while  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  and 
some  other  prayers  are  recited.  Next,  in 
a  kind  of  preface,  the  bishop  gpves  thanks 
to  God  for  the  institution  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  and  the  most  important  part  of 
the  rite  begins.  The  bishop  places  his 
right  hand  on  each  of  the  candidates  with 
the  words  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
strength  and  for  resisting  the  devil  and  all 
his  temptations  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Then,  holding  the  right  hand  stretched 
out,  he  continues, "  Send  forth  upon  them, 
O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  may  be  strengthened  faithfully 
to  perform  the  work  of  thy  ministry  by 
the  gift  of  thy  sevenfold  grace/*  &c.  The 
bishop  then  invests  the  new  deacons  with 
the  stole  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  dal- 
matic, and  finally  makes  them  touch  the 
book  of  the  Gospels,  while  he  says, 
"  Receive  the  power  of  reading  the  Gospel 
in  the  church  of  Gkxl,  both  for  the  livmg 
and  the  dead,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.^ 

The  essence  of  the  ordination,  ac- 
cording to  the  most   probable  opinion, 

»  ConciL  Illib.  can.  77. 
•  Euseb.  ff,  E.  y\,  48 ;  Concil.  Keoctesar. 
can.  15. 
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'COtisists  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  a 
lishop  with  words  which  express  the 
nature  of  the  power  given.  Ijiis  impo- 
sition of  hands  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  in  various  early 
authorities — e.a,  in  Canon  4  of  the  early 
collection  attributed  to  the  Fourth  Council 
of  Carthage.  The  present  form  of  words 
which  accompanies  this  imnosition  of 
hands  is  not  older  than  tne  twelfth 
century.  With  regard  to  the  other  cere- 
monies, the  questions  put  by  the  bishop 
to  the  people  on  the  fitness  of  the  candi- 
dates are  in  substance  of  Apostolic 
institution.^  The  recitation  of  the  Litany 
of  the  Saints  is  found  in  the  oldest  Pon- 
tificals; the  prayer  ''Exaudi,  Domine, 
preces  nostras,  used  after  giving  the  book 
of  the  Gk>spels  occurs  in  a  MS.  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years  old ;  and  the  practice 
of  investing  the  new  deacon  with  the 
stole  was  in  use,  according  to  Assemani, 
long  before  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Or^t.  In  the  Greek  rite,  as  given  by 
Goar,  the  bishop  makes  the  sign  of  tfaie 
cross  on  the  hwd  of  the  person  to  be 
ordiuned,  and  places  his  hand  on  his  head, 
with  the  words,  "Divine  grace  which 
ever  heals  the  infirm  and  perfects  the 
imperfect,  promotes  the  venerable  sub- 
deacon  N.  to  be  deacon.  Therefore,  let 
us  pray  for  him  that  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon  him."  The 
bishop  then  makes  on  the  head  of  the 
deacon  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times, 
uses  two  forms  of  prayer  with  fresh 
imposition  of  hands,  puts  the  orarium  or 
stole  on  his  left  shoiuder,  saying,  "  He  is 
worthv,"  gives  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  and 
puts  the  £n  for  driving  away  flies  from 
the  holy  sacrifice  into  his  hand,  again 
saying,  •*  He  is  worthy." 

BBACOWBSS.  Many  have  supposed 
that  St.  Paul  recognises  the  existence  of 
deaconesses  when  in  Rom.  xvi.  1  he 
speaks  of  Phoebe  as  the  dtdKovos  or  ser^ 
vant  of  the  church  at  Cenchren,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  "  widows  "  in 
1  Tim.  V.  9,  were  deaconesses.  In  any 
case,  from  very  early  times  there  was  an 
order  of  women  in  the  Church  known  as 
dioic^vurcrat,  irpccr/Svrtdcy,  X^P*"*  tU<iConr 
i9$€Bf  presbytera,  vidua,  Pliny  mentions 
two  Christian  minutra,  probably  mean- 
ing deaconesses. 

They  were  employed  in  assisting  at  the 
baptism  of  women,*  which  at  that  time 
was  by  immersion,  and  after  the  deacon 
had  anointed  the  baptised  person  on  the 

1  See  Acts  vi.  8. 

*  CoH»t,  Apt'Ml.  vUi.  27. 
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forehead,  the  other  unctions,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman's  baptism,  were  given  by  the 
deaconess.^  Deaconesses  also  gave  private 
instruction  to  women,  visited  them  in 
sickness  and  prison,  kept  order  at  the 
women's  door  and  in  the  women's  part  of 
the  church,  assisted  the  bride  at  mar- 
riages, &c. 

Onginally  widows  were  chosen  for  the 
office,  tnough  even  St.  Ignatius  speaks  of 
virgins  who  were  called  widows* — •'.«.  be- 
cause of  this  office — and  later,  married 
women,  if  living  in  continence,  miffht 
become  deaconesses.  For  a  long  time 
deaconesses  were  required  to  be  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  the  Councils  of  Chal- 
cedon  and  in  TruUo*  reduced  the  re- 
quired age  to  forty  years.  Women  who 
had  been  married  twice  were  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  deaconess.  Deacon- 
esses were  strictly  forbidden  to  marry.* 
They  were  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands; 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  even  received  the 
stole  and  chalice.^  But  they  were  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  not  ministers  of  the 
altar ;  indeed,  the  Fathers  regard  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  ecclesiastical  office 
as  a  distinctive  principle  of  the  Catholic 
Ohurch.« 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  abuses 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  Gaul,^ 
and  in  the  tenth  century  the  office  was 
extinct  in  the  West,  though  the  words 
diaconissa  and  archidiacanissa  were  some- 
times used  for  abbess.  At  Constantinople 
the  office  survived  till  1190,  and  it  is  still 
preserved  among  the  Syrians.  (See 
Kraus  and  the  article  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

Bma»,  MASS  rom.  [See  Mass  of 
BsauiEM.] 

BBJUr  (decmrns,  one  who  has 
authority  over  ten;  cf.  centurio).  Civil 
officials  so-called  were  known  to  the 
Roman  law,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  They 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  way  concerned 
with  the  management  of  funerals.  The 
title  was  adopted  for  Christian  use,  and 

1   Omstii.  ApoBt.  in.  15. 

>  dd  Smym,  18. 

5  Condi.  Chalccd.  can.  15  ;  CondL  in  Trull, 
can.  14. 

*  Concil.  Chalced.  loc,  cit 

ft  Se«  Uefele,  CondL  i.  429  M9,  and  the 
references  in  Rraus,  Jteai'EncjfcO^Mie,  sub 
voc. "  Diaconiasa." 

«  TertuU.  Fr^eMcr.  41. 

7  Or  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  blessing  of 
women  for  the  office.  See  Council  of  Orange 
(anno  441),  can.  26;  of  Epaon  (anno  5i7), 
can.  21. 
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first  among  the  monks.  For  every  ten 
monks  a  decanus  or  dean  was  nominated, 
who  had  the  charge  of  then*  discipline. 
The  senior  dean,  in  the  ahsence  of  the 
abbot  and  provost,  governed  the  monas- 
tery. Since  monks  had  the  charge  of 
many  cathedral  churches,  the  office  of 
dean  thus  was  introduced  into  them ; 
custom  gradually  determined  that  there 
should  be  only  one  dean  in  a  cathedral ; 
with  the  increase  of  property  the  provost's 
time  was  largelv  taken  up  with  temporal 
affairs:  hence  the  dean gnidually assumed 
the  chief  charge  of  the  eccledastical  and 
ritual  concerns  of  the  cathedral,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  choir*  When  a  regular 
observance  was  introduced  among  secular 
canons  [RBeuLAB  CasokbI  the  office  of 
dean,  borrowed  apparently  from  the 
monastic  chapters,  came  in  along  with  it. 
By  the  common  law  the  care  of  souls, 
but  no  jurisdiction  inforo  extemo,  is  com- 
mitted to  deans  of  chapters;  but  by 
special  and  customary  law  they  often  en- 
joyed in  France  in  former  times,  and  still 
enjoy  in  Qerman^  in  certain  cases,  large 
powers  of  visitation,  administration,  and 
jurisdiction,  so  that  their  authority  is 
almost  eaufd  to  that  of  bishops.  By  the 
common  law  the  right  of  electing  the  dean 
belongs  to  the  bishop  and  archdeacon ; 
but  by  custom  and  prescription  it  is  usually 
vested  in  the  canons^  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  bishop.  In  chapter- 
meetings  the  dean  presides  ex  ofiiciOf  and 
has  a  casting  vote  when  there  is  an  equal 
division;  otherwise  his  powers  do  not 
exceed  those  of  the  canons.  (Ferraris, 
DecontM.) 

BBAV  or  TBS  BAC&aB  COXi- 
&BOB.  The  Cardinal  Dean  is  the  chief 
of  the  sacred  college;  he  is  usuallv  the 
oldest  of  the  Cardinal  Bishops,  ana  suc- 
ceeds his  predecesBor  as  bbhop  of  Ostia. 
He  presides  in  the  consistory  in  the 
absence  of  the  Pope.  In  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  which  he  performs  he  has  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  pallium ;  and  it 
IS  he  on  whom  the  duty  devolves  of  con- 
ferring on  the  newly-elected  Pope  those 
orders  which  he  may  not  have  already 
received,  and  also  of  presiding  at  his 
coronation.  Ambassadors,  on  arriving 
in  Rome,  pay  their  first  visits  to  the 
Cardinal  D^,  andnewly-elected  Cardinals 
render  to  him  their  earliest  homage.  The 
oldest  in  the  order  of  bishops,  after  the 
Cardinal  Dean,  is  sub-dean  of  the  sacred 
coUege ;  he  b  usually  bishop  of  Porto. 

BZAV8,  BVHAXi.  [See  Bubal 
Deaks  ] 
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BBCA&OOVB.  [See  COMMAin)- 
MBNT8.] 

jimciBAM£LTiowr  or  OA&XiZCAjr 

C&BKOT.      [See  QALLICAiaBM.] 

BBC&BTA&S,  TBB.  By  this  name 
is  commonly  understood  the  collection  of 
laws  and  deci^ons  made  by  St  Raymond 
of  Pennafort  at  the  command  of  Gregory 
IX.  After  the  appearance  of  the  De- 
cretum  of  Gratian  [Cahon  Law]  in  1151, 
many  jurisconsults  applied  themselves  to 
the  taiak  of  collecting  and  commenting 
upon  ecclesiastical  laws.  These  collections 
being  incomplete,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  Decretal  deciding  a  given  case  in  a 
particular  way  would  be  found  in  one 
collection  and  not  in  another,  whence 
much  uncertainty  arose.  False  decretals 
also  were  not  unfreauently  manufactured 
about  this  time,  so  tnat  Innocent  IH.  waa 
obliged  to  employ  severe  measures  to 
suppress  the  practice.  In  order  that  all 
Church  tribunals  might  have  a  compre- 
hensive and  consistent  atKhority  to  guide 
them.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  directed  St. 
Raymond,  who  was  his  chaplain  and 
penitentiary,  to  make  a  new uid authentic 
compilation  of  Papal  Constitutions  and 
Decretals.  This  great  undertaking  was 
completed  in  1234.  The  work  opens  veith 
a  letter  addressed  by  Gregory  lA.  to  the 
doctors  and  scholars  of  the  university  of 
Bologna,  in  which,  after  explaining  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  ita  prepara- 
tion, he  states  it  to  be  his  wish  that  the 
work  should  be  used  both  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  schools,  and  forbids  the  publication 
of  any  similar  collection  without  special 
authority  from  the  Holy  See.  The  five 
books  of  the  Decretals,  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  which  are  indicated  oy  the 
memorial  line 
"  Jadicium,  judex,  clems,  oonnubia,  crimeD,** 

contain  185  Titles  or  Rubrics.  The 
first  titie,  "  De  Summa  Trinitate  et  Fide 
Catholica,"  founding  Church  law  on  re- 
vealed religion,  is  a  short  profession  of 
faith,  with  a  statement  of  the  divine  con- 
stitution and  authority  of  the  Church. 

St.  Raymond  used  abbreviation  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  to  compress  his  matter 
within  the  limits  of  one  volume.  Thus 
he  freauently  records  in  full  the  operative 

Sart  of  a  Decretal  containing  the  Pontifical 
ecision,  but  suppresses  the  recitals  con- 
taining the  case  or  cases  on  which  the  de- 
cision was  founded.  The  gloss-writers 
and  commentators,  from  not  referring  to 
the  earlier  collections  in  which  the  De- 
cretals were  given  in  full,  sometimes  mis- 
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tinderstood  these  decisionB;  their  glosses, 
however,  were  acted  upon  by  the  courta: 
hence  not  a  little  perplexity  arose.  A 
canonist  named  Oontius  published  an 
edition  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Canonici "  in 
1570,  in  which  Raymond^s  omissions  were 
supplied ;  but  the  innovation  did  not  sue- 
ceea,  the  original  text  having  been  used 
by  jurists  for  so  long  a  period ;  and  the 
Decrretals  are  still  edited  and  cited  in  the 
form  in  which  Raymond  left  them. 
The  last  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1840. 

Among  the  chief  conmientators  on  the 
Decretals  are  Bernard  of  Parma,  a  canon 
of  Bologna,  and  Sinibaldo  Fieschi,  after- 
wards Pope  Innocent  IV. 

BBC&BTZ8T  (decretista).  A  gene- 
ral name  for  a  doctor  of  canon  law ;  the 
word  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  "  De- 
cretum  **  of  Gratian.  The  university  of 
Oxford  used  to  confer  the  degrees  of 
''Baccalaureus^  and  "Doctor"  Decre- 
toTum.  The  term  "  decretalist "  signified  a 
canonist  who  was  specially  versed  in  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 

BBCBarvM  cmATZAjn.  [See 
CAJfON  Law.] 

BBBzcATzow  or  OBvmcHas. 
These  words  mean,  properly  speaking,  the 
act  by  which  a  church  is  solenmly  set 
apart  for  the  worship  of  God ;  and  after- 
vrards  this  event  is  commemorated  by  a 
feast  of  the  dedication.  We  have  to  treat 
of  both  subjects. 

L  The  actual  Dedication  of  the  Church, 
— In  the  Jewish  Oh  ureh  the  tabernacle  and 
Temple  were  dedicated  by  solemn  rites, 
and  Cardinal  Bona  supposes  that  the 
practice  of  dedicating  or  consecrating 
Christian  churches  dates  from  Apostolic 
times,  and  was  formally  imposed  b^  a  law 
of  Pope  Evaristus.  However  this  may 
be,  we  find  the  consecration  of  churehes 
mentioned  just  after  the  heathen  persecu- 
tion was  over  by  Euseb.  (x.  8).  It  was 
one  of  the  charges  made  by  ^e  Arians 
against  Athanasius  that  he  liad  said  Mass 
in  an  unconsecrated  church.  Many  early 
councils— e.^.  that  of  Orange  in  441  (can. 
10)— take  the  practice  of  dedicating 
churches  for  mnted,  and  legislate  con- 
cerning it.  The  present  law  of  the 
Church  forbids  the  use  of  a  church  for 
the  celebration  of  Mass  unless  it  has  been 
first  consecrated  or  at  least  blessed,  for 
which  blessing  a  less  solemn  rite  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Pontifical.  It  is  unlawful  to 
alienate  a  church  which  has  been  once 
consecrated,  according  to  the  maxim  quoted 
from  the  "  RegulaB  Juris  '*  appended  to  the 
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sixth  book  of  the  Decretals — "  That  which 
has  once  been  dedicated  to  God  must  not 
be  transferred  to  common  use.^ 

The  person  who  consecrates  a  church 
must  be  a  bishop,  and  to  him  this  consecra- 
tion has  always  been  and  is  still  reserved| 
though  a  simple  priest  may  be  deputed  to 
bless  a  church.  Moreover,  the  consecrating 
bishop  must  be  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or 
another  bi^op  with  leave  from  him,  and 
this  applies  even  to  the  churches  of  such  re- 
ligious as  are  exempt  from  episcopal  juri»- 
diction,  although  m  some  cases  special 
privileges  in  this  matter  have  been  granted 
— e.g.  to  the  Friars  Minor,  who  got  powers 
from  Honorius  lU.  enabling  them  to  in- 
vite another  bishop  to  consecrate  their 
churches,  should  the  diocesan  be  un- 
willing to  do  so.  In  early  times  it  was 
common  for  many  bishops  to  assemble  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  and  in  those 
days  many  bishops  might  actually  take 
part  in  the  consecration,  though  the  prin- 
cipal part  was  assi^ed  to  one  only.  At 
present,  a  bishop  can  by  virtue  of  his  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  consecrate  any  church  in 
his  diocese,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case 
always  and  everywhere.  Thus  it  appears 
from  a  Constitution  of  Gelasius,  and  from 
a  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  Italian 
bishops  could  not  consecrate  churches  even 
in  their  own  dioceses  without  the  Pope's 
leave;  while  in  the  province  of  Toledo 
permission  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
metrcpolitan.  These  restrictions  no  longer 
exist. 

The  ritual  of  consecration  has  of 
course  been  gradually  developed.  Origin- 
ally, to  judge  from  Eusebius  (loc,  cit,), 
churches  were  consecrated  by  preaching, 
prayer,  and  above  all  by  the  acceptable 
sacrifice  of  the  new  law.  St.  Ambrose 
mentions  the  custom  of  consecrating 
churches  by  relics  as  one  which  prevailed 
at  Rome  and  was  adopted  by  nim ;  he 
also  speaks  of  the  vigil  Kept  by  the  relics 
over-mght  before  they  were  transferred  to 
the  new  church.  In  the  Sacramentary  of 
St  Gregory  and  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert 
we  meet  with  the  rite  of  consecration 
almost  in  its  present  form,  and  we  may 
trace  the  minor  changes  introduced  in  the 
"Ordines"  which  l&rtene  has  collected 
from  different  ages  and  dioceses.  The 
following  are  the  chief  points  in  the  rite 
prescribed  by  the  present  Roman  Ponti- 
fical. The  consecrating  Wshop,  who  should 
be  fasting  on  the  day  before,  sets  apart  over- 
night the  relics  to  be  used  in  the  conse- 
cratk>n.  Lights  bum  before  them,  and 
matins  and  lauds  are  sung  in  honour  of 
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the  saiots  whose  relics  haye  been  pro- 
cured. Twelve  crosses  are  also  marked 
on  the  walls  of  the  church  with  candles 
attached  to  them.  Next  day  these  candles 
are  lighted,  and  all  things  needful  are 
prepared  in  the  church,  which  is  left  in 
charge  of  a  deacon  dulj  vested.  The 
bishop  goes  in  procession  round  the  out- 
side of  the  church,  three  times  sprinkling 
it  with  holy  water,  knocks  three  times 
at  the  church  door  with  his  pastoral  staff, 
saying,  **  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  eternal  gates,  and 
the  king  of  glory  will  enter."  Three 
times  the  deacon  within  asks,  **  Who  is 
the  king  of  glory  P"  Twice  the  bishop 
answers,  "  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty, 
the  Lord  mighty  in  battle,"  and  the  third 
time,  **  The  lord  of  armies,  he  is  the  king 
of  glory."  Thereupon  the  bishop  entere 
wiu  the  clerics  and  others  whose  assist^ 
ance  he  requires,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  and  people  outside,  and  again 
closing  the  door.  He  forms  a  cross  with 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabets,  which  he  inscribes  with  his 
staff  on  ashes  previously  sprinkled  upon 
the  floor  of  toe  chureh — a  rite  which 
symbolises  the  instruction  to  be  given  to 
catechumens  in  the  elements  of  the 
faith.  Afterwards,  he  proceeds  with  the 
consecration  of  the  altars,  marking  five 
crosses  on  each  with  his  thumb,  which  he 
has  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  water, 
ashes,  salt  and  wine,  specially  blessed,  and 
sprinkling  them  seven  times  with  this 
mixture.  He  also  goes  three  times  round 
the  inside  of  the  chureh  and  sprinkles  the 
walls,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the  chureh. 
Later  on,  the  relics  are  borne  into  the 
church,  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  people 
taking  part  in  the  procession.  An  ad- 
dress is  first  made  to  the  people  on  the 
event  of  the  day,  and  the  outside  of  the 
door  is  anointed  with  chrism.  The 
sepulchres  of  the  altars  are  also  anointed 
with  chrism,  and  the  relics  placed  in 
them.  The  table  of  the  altar  is  anointed 
in  the  same  manner  and  incensed,  and  five 
crosses  are  made  on  it  with  the  oil  of 
catechumens,  as  well  as  with  chrism. 
Chrism  is  used  later  on  to  anoint  the 
twelve  crosses  which  have  been  marked 
on  the  walls,  and  incense  is  burned  on  the 
five  crosses  which  have  been  previously 
made  on  the  altar  with  blessed  water,  oil 
and  chrism.  Finally,  the  bishop  makes  a 
cross  with  chrism  on  the  front  and  four 
comers  of  the  altar ;  the  cloths,  vessels,  oma^ 
ments,  Ac,  are  consecrated  or  blessed,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  chureh  is  complete. 


DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH 

The  meaning  and  use  of  this  consecra- 
tion are  clearly  stated  by  St.  Thomas 
("  Summ."  HI.  Ixxxiii.  8).  The  rite,  says 
the  saint,  signifies  the  holiness  secured  to 
the  Church  by  Christ's  passion,  and  re- 
quired of  its  members.  Moreover,  in 
answer  to  the  Churches  prayers,  God 
makes  the  chureh  fit  for  his  worship — 1.<>. 
He  makes  it  a  means  of  exciting  special 
devotion  in  the  faithful  who  enter  it,  if 
they  do  so  with  virtuous  dispositions,  and 
He  drives  far  from  it  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  (From  the  Pontifical,  with  Cata^ 
lani*s  commentary.) 

II.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  (*'  fest. 
dedicationis,"  "  enceenia ; "  in  St.  Leo's  ser- 
mon on  the  Machabees  "  natale  ecclesin  ") 
is  kept  in  consecrated  churches  on  the 
annivereary  of  the  consecration,  as  a  double 
of  the  first  class  with  an  octave.  The  bi^op 
at  the  time  of  the  consecration  may  for 
grave  reasons  fix  a  day  other  than  the 
actual  anniversary  on  which  the  feast  of 
the  dedication  is  to  be  kept,  but  after 
the  consecration  no  change  in  the 
day  can  be  made  except  by  the  Pope'a 
leave.  Here,  too,  the  Christian  has  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  the  Jewish  Church,  which 
celebrated  yearly  the  purging  of  the  Tem- 

51e  8^  the  re  Duilding  of  the  altar  after 
udas  MachabsBUs  had  driven  out  the 
Syrians  in  164  B.o.  The  observance  of 
the  anniversary  of  a  churches  dedication 
can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  Constantine's 
time.  Bendes  the  observance  of  this 
anniversary  in  the  church  itself,  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral  is  kept 
throughout  the  diocese,  also  as  a  double  of 
the  first  class,  but  without  an  octave.^ 
Moreover,  the  dedication  of  certain  Roman 
basilicas  (S.  Marin  ad  Nives,  Basilic» 
Salvatoris,  Basilicn  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli)  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  Church, 
the  feast  being  in  each  case  a  double  or 
greater  double.  (From  Gavantus,  P.  II. 
sect.  viii.  cap.  5.) 

BBrBWBSA  or  TBB  VAITB 
{Defensor  JideC),  J  This  title  was  conferred 
on  our  king  Henir  VIII.  and  his  successors 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  year  1621.  In 
that  year  Henry  sent  to  the  Pope  his  book 
in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments  against 
Luther.  The  Pope  received  the  book  in 
full  consistory,  eulogised  it  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  some  days  later  consulted  the 
Cardinds  on  the  best  means  of  showing 
how  he  felt  Henry's  services  to  the  Church. 
After  a  long  conference,  it  was  resolved 
to  bestow  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 

*  The  octave,  however,  is  celebrated  in  thtf 
churches  of  the  cathedral  city. 
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on  the  Engliah  kings.  Accordingly  a  bull 
was  sent  conferring  the  title  in  question, 
and  with  it  Leo  despatched  a  brief  thank- 
ing Henry  for  his  book.  (See  Pallavicini, 
'<  Hist.  Ooncil.  Trid."lib.  ii.  c.  1,  quoted  in 
the  continuation  of  Fleury.) 

BSrawsOR  BCC&aSXJB  ((KKkffai- 
ix^os),      A  functionary  of  whom  fre- 

Suent  mention  is  made  m  the  annals  of 
^e  primitive  Church ;  he  was  nominated 
by  the  emperor,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
l»shop,  to  protect  the  temporal  interests 
of  a  particular  church.  In  the  East  he 
was  usually  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the  West  a 
layman. 

HanWSORMATRZMOWZZ.  The 
law  affecting  official  'defenders  of  the 
marriage  *^  is  laid  down  in  the  Constitution 
Dei  mtseratione  of  Benedict  XIV.  In  all 
matrimonial  suits  a  defensor  matrimonii 
must  take  part,  his  function  being  to  sus- 
tain the  marriage  of  which  it  is  sought  to 
prove  the  nullity,  by  adducing  every  argu- 
ment and  consideration  in  its  favour  which 
the  case  admits  of.  His  function  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  Queen's  Proctor 
in  the  English  Divorce  Court,  who  "  inter- 
venes" between  the  parties,  if  he  deems 
that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  collu- 
sion, or  that  the  party  applying  for  the 
divorce  is  disqualified  from  obtaining  it, 
the  effect  of  such  intervention  being  to 
stay  the  divorce  and  sustain  the  marriage. 
In  the  Roman  Curia  suits  of  nullity  of 
marriage  come  before  the  Congregation  of 
the  Council  [Cabdutal]  or  the  Auditory 
of  the  Apostolic  Palace:  in  the  former 
case  the  aefensor  is  appointed  by  the  Car- 
dinal Prefect,  in  the  latter,  by  the  Auditor 
Dean.  In  courts  of  the  second  instance— 
e.g.  that  of  a  metropolitan,  or  of  a  Papal 
nuncio— the  judge  is  entitled,  and  also 
bound,  to  appoint  a  defensor',  except  where 
the  hearing  of  a  case  has  been  deputed  by 
the  Holy  See  to  a  special  commissary 
who  has  no  ordinary  jurisdiction,  for  under 
such  circumstances  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese where  the  hearing  is  to  take  place 
nominates  the  defensor.  The  same  Con- 
stitution directs  that  a  defensor  shall  be 
appointed,  if  possible,  from  among  the 
clergy  of  every  diocese  by  the  bishop,  who 
shall  attend  all  matrimonial  suits.  A 
defensor  is  to  receive  reasonable  fees,  pay- 
able either  by  the  litigant  supporting  the 
validity  of  the  marriage,  or,  if  he  is  indi- 
gent, out  of  the  fines  of  court  or  the  epi- 
scopal treasury.  He  must  be  sworn  to 
discharge  his  office  faithfully;  he  must 
be  cited  at,  and  kept  duly  informed  of, 
every  stage  of  the  case;  and  it  is  his  duty 
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always  to  appeal  from  the  first  sentence 
by  which  the  nullity  of  any  marriage  is 
declared.     (Ferraris,  D^enBor.) 

BBORABA.TZOW,  I>3grad8tlOD  19 
of  two  kinds,  verbal  and  reaL  By  the  first 
a  criminous  cleric  is  declared  to  be  perpetu- 
ally deposed  from  clerical  orders,  or  firom 
the  execution  thereof,  so  as  to  be  deprived 
of  all  order  and  function — e.^.  the  sucer^ 
dotal  or  episcopal — and  of  any  benefice 
which  he  might  have  previouisly  enjoyed* 
But  the  person  degraded  does  not  lose  the 
priviUghim  fori — that  is,  he  is  not  remitted 
for  justice  to  the  secular  courts,  but  may 
still  use  the  ecclesiastical.  Nor  does  he 
lose  the  privOegium  canonis,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  assailant  of  a  cleric  incurs  ex- 
communication ipso  facto.  Nor  does 
degradation  cause  a  priest  to  lose  the 
character  of  the  priesthood,  which  is 
indelible.  The  consecration  of  the  Eu- 
charist by  a  degraded  priest  is  therefore 
valid,  as  well  as  his  absolution  of  a 
penitent  given  in  articulo  mortis.  He  is 
still  bound  to  continence,  and  to  the 
recitation  of  his  office.  The  obligation  as 
to  the  latter  point  would  seem  to  be  a 
doubtful  matter  in  certain  cases,  according 
to  decisions  of  the  Congre^tion  of  the 
Coundl  and  Clement  XI.  m  the  case  of 
clerks  condemned  to  the  galleys. 

Real  or  actual  degradation  is  that 
which,  besides  deposing  a  cleric  from  the 
exercise  of  his  minist^,  actually  strips 
him  of  his  orders,  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed ceremonial,  and  delivers  him  to 
the  secular  arm  to  be  punished.  The 
person  thus  degraded  loses  the  privilemum 
fori  et  canonis ;  but  as  (if  a  priest),  he 
cannot  be  deprived  of  the  sacerdotal 
character,  bis  consecration  of  the  Eu- 
charist and  absolutions  of  persons  in 
articulo  are  still  valid,  as  in  the  former 
case. 

The  canon  law  specifies  minutely  the 
crimes  on  account  of  which  the  punish- 
ment of  degradation  may  be  legally 
infiicted,  and  leaves  no  jurisdiction  with 
bishops  of  degrading  except  for  the 
causes  determined  by  the  law  and  by  the 
Roman  Pontifis. 

For  the  ceremony  of  real  degradation 
a  form  was  laid  down  by  Boniface  VIII. 
The  delinquent  clerk  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  bishop,  habited  in  the  dress  of 
his  order,  and  with  a  book  or  vessel,  or 
some  other  instrument  or  ornament  in  his 
hands,  as  if  he  were  proceeding  to  the 
performance  of  his  clerical  functions.  The 
bishop  was  then  publicly  to  take  away 
from  him  the  things,  whether  vestment. 
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ehalioe,  book,  or  anything  elaei  that  had 
been  delivered  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  beginning  with  that  vestment 
or  ornament  which  ne  had  received  last, 
and  ending  with  the  vestment  which  he 
put  on  when  he  was  first  tonsured. 
Lastly  his  head  was  to  be  shaved,  so  as 
to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the  tonsure. 
When  the  last  of  the  clerical  insignia  was 
taken  away,  the  bishop  was  to  address 
him  to  the  following  effect:  ''By  the 
authority  of  God  Almighty,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  our  own,  we 
take  away  from  thee  the  clerical  habit, 
and  depose,  degrade,  and  deprive  thee  of 
all  order,  benefice,  and  cleric^  privilege." 

The  above  ceremony  can  only  be 
performed  by  a  bishop  in  person ;  but  a 
verbal  degradation  can  be  carried  out  bv 
the  vicar^neral,  acting  as  the  bishops 
representative,  or  by  the  vicar-capitular, 
acting  for  the  chapter,  during  a  vacancy 
of  the  see. 

The  Church  delivers  to  the  lav  power 
with  extreme  reluctance  those  who  have 
once  been  her  ordained  ministers;  and, 
in  doing  so,  ''is  bound  to  intercede 
efficaciously  for  them,  that  moderate 
sentences,  not  involving  the  peril  of  death, 
may  be  passed  upon  them.  In  ancient 
times  the  bishops  endeavoured  from  this 
motive  to  shut  up  degraded  clerks  in 
monasteries  rather  than  hand  them  over 
to  the  secular  arm,  as  the  former  course 
seemed  more  likely  to  lead  to  their 
repentance  and  reformation. 

Formerly  the  law  required  that  a 
number  of  bishops,  varying  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  delina  uent,  shoidd  concur 
to  the  degradation  of  a  cleric ;  but  since 
the  Council  of  Trent  ^  degradation  of 
either  kind  may  be  carried  out  by  a  single 
bishop,  assisted  by  as  many  abbots  or 
other  dignitaries  as  bishops  would  have 
been  required  under  the  old  law. 

The  common  opinion  of  the  Fathers 
was  that  a  degraded  cleric  could  be 
reinstated,  upon  proof  of  sincere  repen- 
tance and  amendment  of  life.  The  judg- 
ment of  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  depadation,  once 
inflicted,  ought  to  be  irreversible.  In 
modem  times  this  question  can  seldom 
be  raised,  because  a  cleric  is  not  now 
degraded  excepring  for  a  crime  of  great 
enormity,  punishea  with  the  heaviest 
penalties  by  the  civil  power.  (Ferraris, 
J)effradatio.) 

T^moMmmm     (zv     tbboZiOot, 

BTO.).  The  history  of  learned  degrees — 
*  Sew.  3uii.  c.  4,  De  Reform. 
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t.e.  of  the  titles  doctor  or  master,  licentiate^ . 
bachelor — is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  universities.  We  find  the  first  traces 
of  them  in  the  legal  school  of  Bologna. 
There  the  title  of  doctor  or  master  was 
given  first  of  all  to  any  teacher,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
"  doctor  ^  was  used  as  an  honorary  title, 
and  was  given  speciaUy  to  the  four 
doctors,  viz.  Bulgarus,  Martinus,  Jacobus 
and  Hugo.  As  the  university,  which  had 
been  founded  about  1100,  began  to  be 
duly  constituted,  the  teachers  formed 
themselves  into  a  college,  they  acquired 
a  certain  jurisdiction  over  the  students, 
and  they  subjected  persons  who  wished  to 
lecture  to  a  previous  examination.  Those 
who  were  so  examined  and  approved 
received  the  dignity  of  the  doctorate.  At 
first  it  was  '*  legists "  or  professors  of 
civil  law,  and  these  only,  who  obtained 
this  title ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  age  canonists  also  were  called 
doctors,  as  appears  from  a  Decretal  of 
Innocent  in.  aadressed  to  the  "doctores 
decretorum  Bononiie,''  as  well  as  the 
"  doctores  legum "  at  the  same  schooL 
In  the  thirteenth  century  "doctors  of 
medicine,''  of  grammar,  logic,  philosophy 
and  the  other  arts  were  recognised.  The 
jurists^  however,  claimed  3ie  title  of 
doctor  as  exclusively  their  own,  and 
would  only  grant  the  title  of  "  master  **  to 
the  qualified  teachers  of  theology  and  the 
arts.  At  Bologna  a  candidate  for  the 
doctorate  had  to  swear  before  the  Rector 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  regular 
course  of  studies— t.^.  that  he  had  studied 
civil  law  for  eight,  or  the  canon  law  for 
six,  years.  Next,  the  candidate  was 
presented  by  a  doctor  to  the  archdeacon 
of  Bologna,  who  had  the  right,  grounded 
on  a  rescript  issued  by  Honorius  IH.  in 
1219,  of  granting  or  refusing  permission 
to  graduate.  This  permission  oeing  given, 
the  candidate  was  examined  privately  in 
civil  or  in  canon  law,  or  in  each  of  them 
if  he  wished  to  graduate  in  each,  by  t^e 
doctors  who  were  empowered  to  promote. 
The  doctors  voted  after  the  examination, 
and  if  their  votes  were  favourable  the 
candidate  became  a  licentuUe.  As  a  rule, 
this  degree  of  licentiate  was  a  mere  step 
to  the  doctorate.  Occasionally  we  find 
cases  of  persons  remainm^  licentiates  for 
years,  but  as  a  rule  the  hcentiate  passed 
on  at  once  to  the  second  and  public 
examination  for  the  doctorate.  At  this 
the  licentiate  made  a  speech  on  his  pro- 
motion, ^ve  a  lecture  on  law,  and  held  a 
public  dispute  with  the  scholars,  all  of 
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wbich  exorcises  took  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Thereapon  the  archdeacon  or  his 
dele^te  proclaiined  him  doctor,  while  the 
presiding  doctor  invested  him  with  the 
Dooky  with  the  doctor's  ring  and  cap,  and 
seated  him  in  the  doctor*8  chair.  Both 
licentiate  and  doctor  received  a  diploma ; 
the  earliest  known  is  dated  1314. 

The  new  doctor  acquired  very  im- 
portant rights.  He  had  authority  to 
t^ach  in  &ologna,  and  Papal  decrees 
03cured  the  recognition  of  this  right 
throughout  Christendom.  He  was  called 
"  doctor  legens/'or  "  non  legens/' according 
as  he  did  or  did  not  exercise  the  privilege, 
and  it  was  when  the  doctors  who  did  not 
lecture  became  common  that  the  notion 
of  the  doctorate  as  an  independent  dignity 
became  perfected.  Next,  the  new  doctor 
was  qualified  to  be  chosen  member  of 
the  faculty  for  promoting  others  to  the 
same  degree.  Lastly,  the  doctors  had  juris- 
diction over  their  scholars,  who,  by  con- 
cession of  Frederic  in  115d|  might  choose 
to  stand  their  trial  ''coram  domino  vel 
magjstro  suo  vel  ipsius  civitatis  episcopo.*' 

The  degrees  of  doctor,  &c.,  were  of 
course  conferred  by  other  universities,  such 
as  Paris,  Oxford,  Sec,  when  they  came  to 
be  erected.  Gradually  also  the  degree  of 
bachelor  or  baccalaureus  became  an  inde- 
pendent degree.  Ori^^nally,  bachelor  was 
the  name  given  to  a  student  who,  having 
taken  his  oath  that  he  had  studied  law 
for  six  years,  was  permitted  bv  the  Rector 
to  teach  an  entire  book  of  Roman  or 
civil  law.  The  origin  of  the  degree  of 
Uoentiate  has  been  explained  above.  The 
word  '^  msgister ''  or  master  designated 
first  the  master  of  a  cathedral  school, 
then  the  dignitary  appointed  to  give  free 
theological  instruction  in  the  cathedral 
churches.  In  universities  "magister" 
was  used  at  first  vaguely  as  synonymous 
with  teacher  or  professor ;  then  it  became 
a  synonym  of  doctor  in  the  technical 
sense,  as  the  highest  of  the  university 
degrees.  If  there  was  any  distinction 
between  magister  and  doctor  it  depended 
simply  on  local  custom.  Thus,  in  Italv, 
France,  and  Spain,  those  who  had  ob- 
tained the  highest  theolo^cal  degree 
were  usuallv  called  ''  magistri  theologiee  ^ 
the  word  "doctor"  being  reserved  for 
graduates  in  the  other  faculties.  In 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  graduates 
in  philosophy  used  to  be  called  masters, 
those  in  the  other  faculties  doctors. 

By  the  law  of  the  Church  the  dignity 
of  doctor  in  theology  and  canon  law 
cannot  be  given  except  by  such  theological 
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&cultiesas  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Pone.  The  doctor  on  his  promotion  must 
maike  the  profession  of  faith  drawn  up  by 
Pius  IV.  According  to  the  CouncH  of 
Trent  (xxiv.  12,  De  Ref.)  it  is  desirable 
that  all  dignities  and  half  the  canonries  in 
each  chapter  should  be  conferred  on 
doctors  or  masters  in  theology  or  canon 
law,  unless  there  are  reasons  to  tiie  con- 
trary. Doctors  in  theology  and  canon 
law  are  also  usually  summoned  to  consult 
with  the  bishops  in  general  and  provincial 
councils.    (From  We  tier  and  Welte.) 

BBXiaOATZOW.  A  jud^  or  ad- 
ministrator delegates  his  jurisoiction  and 
power  when  he  commits  their  exercise  to 
another.  A  judge-delegate  diflfers  from 
a  judge  in  ordinary  in  that  the  latter 
exercises  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  decides 
cases  in  his  own  right,  whereas  the  dele- 
gate relies  on  the  right  and  jurisdiction  of 
another.  The  delegate  is  liound  to  show 
his  commission  or  credentials  to  ike 
parties  whose  cause  he  is  to  try,  to  give 
them  due  notice  of  the  time  when  they 
are  to  come  before  him,  and  to  fix  the 
place  of  hearing  at  a  distance  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  miles  from  the  locality 
where  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

Not  only  supreme  authorities,  as 
Popes,  emperors,  and  republics,  but,  ^ 
the  canon  and  civil  law,  all  ordinary 
judges  can  deleoate  their  jurisdiction  to 
another.  The  delegator  is  in  such  case 
responsible  for  aU  judgments  given  by  his 
delegate,  for  ''Qui  &cit  per  alium  est 
perinde  ac  si  faciat  per  se  ipsuuL^'  But 
the  delegating  judge  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  his  whole  jurisdiction  without  his 
sovereign's  consent,  and  this  for  obvious 
reasons,  especially  because  such  delegation 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  appointment, 
and  so  infringe  on  the  right  of  the 
superior  authority.  Moreover,  a  delegate 
may  commit  his  jurisdiction  to  a  sub- 
delegate,  but  only  if  he  be  commissioned 
by  a  prince  or  some  sovereign  authority. 
Hence  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  delegate  of  a  Roman  congre- 
gation can  appoint  a  sub-delegate,  and  it 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

All  persons  are  capable  of  being 
appointea  judge-delegates  who  are  not 
hindered  by  nature,  by  law,  or  by  custom. 
By  nature,  as  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  or  the 
insane,  "quia  tales  carent  judido."  By 
law,  as  those  whom  a  judicial  sentence 
has  declared  infamous.  By  custom,  as 
slaves  and  women.  Delegates  of  the 
Holy  See,  or  of  a  Papal  legate,  ought  to 
be  dignitaries  or  canons  of  a  cathedral 
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cliurch ;  but  the  delegate  of  a  bishop  may 
be  any  clerk  whom  he  may  see  fit  to 
appoint.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  is 
that  the  bishop,  having  complete  personal 
knowledge  of  his  clergy,  may  have  good 
reason  ror  placing  his  confidence  in  an 
undistin^ished  cleric ;  but  the  Holy  See, 
bein^  without  that  personal  knowledge, 
appomts  delegates  wno  may  be  presumed 
from  their  nigh  position  to  be  well 
qualified  for  the  duty.  Bishops  and  all 
ecclesiastical  judges  below  the  JPope  can- 
not delegate  their  power  in  sniritual 
causes  to  a  layman,  or  even  to  a  layman 
jointly  with  an  ecclesiastic.  This  rule 
applies  also  to  criminal  causes  in  which 
clerics  are  concerned ;  but  not  to  purely 
civil  causes,  as  about  debts  and  money 
matters  generally,  for  in  regard  to  these 
a  bishop  can  appoint  a  layman  as  his 
delegate.  This,  nowerer,  has  been  con- 
tested. The  Supreme  Pontifi^  can,  out  of 
his  fidl  and  certain  knowledge,  delegate 
to  a  layman — €.g,  to  an  emperor  or  king — 
the  trial  even  of  the  criminal  and 
spiritual  causes  of  clerics.  This  right 
emanates  ^m  the  plenary  power  of  the 
Pope,  in  virtue  of  which  ne  dispenses, 
when  necessary,  with  the  established  law. 

The  Council  of  Trent  ^  ordered  that  in 
every  provincial  or  diocesan  synod  several 
persons  should  be  elected  who  were 
qualified  to  act  as  Papal  delegates,  and 
that  the  bishops  should  notify  such  ap- 
pointments to  the  Holy  See.  But  as 
these  notifications  were  seldom  made,  the 
decree  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  Holy 
See  was  compelled  to  proceed  as  before 
in  appointing  delegates  to  tr^  causes  in 
distant  countries,  on  the  best  information 
that  could  be  obtained. 

Since  many  powers  are  by  Pontifical 
law  delegated  to  bishops,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether,  in  a 
given  case,  a  bishop  is  acting  as  ordinary 
or  as  delegate  of  the  Holy  See.  If  the 
former,  the  appeal  from  his  sentence  is  to 
the  metropoLtan;  if  the  latter,  to  the 
Pope.  The  canonists  lay  down  many 
rules  and  testing  circumstances,  by  means 
of  which  the  necessary  discrimination 
may  be  made. 

Delegation  may  cease,  (1)  by  the 
death  of  the  delegate,  if  the  delegation 
was  persona],  not  official;'  (2)  bv  the 
death  of  the  delegator,  at  least  if  the 

1  Sesfl.  XXV.  c.  10,  De  Ref. 

»  As  when,  for  instance,  Philip  IV.  and 
Edward  I.  committed  the  arbitration  of  their 
disputes  to  the  Pope,  not  as  Pope,  but  as  '*  Bene- 
detto Gaetani." 
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cause  was  not  yet  commenced ;  (3)  by  his 
deposition  from  office,  with  the  same 
proviso;  (4)  by  revocation  of  powers; 
(5)  by  expiration  of  time;  (6)  by  the 
discharge  of  the  commission;  and  in 
several  other  ways.  (Ferraris,  Delegare, 
Delegatus,) 

BBM  UJICZATZOV.  An  edict  of 
the  Roman  Inquisition,  dated  in  1677, 
orders  all  persons,  in  virtue  of  holy  obedi- 
ence and  under  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation lata  sententuBj  to  denounce  to  the 
Holy  Office,  within  the  term  of  one  month, 
all  persons  whom  thev  may  know  to  be 
heretics,  or  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
the  abettors  of  such ;  also  all  persons 
whom  they  may  know  to  be  addicted 
to  magic,  witchcraft,  and  diabolic 
arts,  or  to  keep  without  permission, 
or  promote  the  circulation  of,  books 
teaching  heresy  or  the  black  art,  or  to 
have  broken  their  religious  vows  or 
canonical  obligations  by  contracting  mar^ 
riage,  or  to  have  committed  bigamy,  or 
abused  the  sacrament  of  penance,  or 
uttered  heretical  blasphemies,  or  treated 
holy  images  with  disrespect  and  contempt, 
or  frequented  anti-religious  conventicles, 
or  perverted  Christians  to  Judaism  or  any 
sect  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  been 
guilty  of  sacrile^ous  invasion,  not  b^ing 
priests,  of  the  pnestly  office. 

It  is  inferred  from  this  that  anyone 
who  teaches  one  of  the  condemned  propo- 
sitions [PbOPOSITIOITES  DAMNATiB]  OUght 

to  be  denounced  to  the  Holy  Office. 

At  the  same  time  ^Catholics  are  not 
bound  to  denounce  heretics  in  those 
places  in  which  heretics  are  mixed  with 
Catholics,  the  inquisitors  and  bishop 
being  aware  of  the  fact,  since  no  one  is 
under  an  obligation  to  do  what  is 
useless.*'  * 

The  probable  risk  of  serious  injury  to 
person,  property,  and  refutation,  does  not 
release  irom  the  obligation  of  denoimcing 
a  formal  heretic,  though  it  does  release 
from  the  obligation  in  tiie  case  of  persons 
only  suspected  of  heresy.' 

Formal  heretics,  on  account  of  the  pes- 
tilent and  contagious  nature  of  the  crime, 
ought  to  be  denounced  even  after  their 
death,  so  that  they  may  be  declared  ex- 
communicate, be  deprived  of  ecdesiastical 
sepulture,  be  dionterred,  and  their  bonea 
burned,  if  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Catholics :  if  not,  they  should  be 
burnt  in  effigy.'  (Ferraris,  Denuntiatio,) 

>  Ferraris,  "Den."  §18. 

»/6irf:§§24,26. 

5  Ibid,  §  19. 
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»BV08XVO  90WVR.  Few  poli-  | 
tico-religiouB  auestionB  have  been  more 
keenly  argued  tiian  that  which  treats  of  the 
relations  of  control  or  otherwise  between 
the  Roman  Pontiff  and  secular  princes 
and  governments.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  held  eyerywhere  in  Christian 
countries  with  undoubting  conTiction,  that 
princes  were  amenable  on  the  score  of 
heresy  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
that  the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ 
could  lawfully  excommunicate,  and  after 
excommunication  depose  or  procure  the 
deposition  of  a  sovereign  who  had  fallen 
into  heresy.  This  was  no  Ultramontane 
theory,  but  the  conmion  teaching  of  theo- 
logians everywhere.  Thus  we  £nd  Alex- 
ander Hales,  an  English  Franciscan  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  saying,  **  The  spiritual 
power  has  to  instruct  the  earthly  ^wer, 
and  to  jud^  whether  it  is  good  *,  it  was 
itself  first  mstituted  by  GK>d,  and  when  it 
goes  astray,  it  can  be  judged  by  God  alone." 
And,' "  God  has  willed  that  some  should 
have  power  over  others,  more  in  number : 
and  then  that  a  still  smailer  number  should 
have  nower  over  the  first  j  and  so  on  by 
ascenoing  demes  until  one  is  reachea, 
namely  the  Pope,  who  is  immediately 
imder  God."  The  third  canon  of  the 
Lateran  Coimdl  (1216)  ordains  that  if  a 
secular  ruler  persists,  after  being  warned, 
in  letting  heresy  ^ow  up  imdisturbed  in 
his  dommions,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated 
by  the  bishops  of  the  regions  subject  to 
him ;  if  he  contemn  the  excommumcation, 
the  Pope  is  to  be  informed,  *'  so  that  he 
may  declare  the  vassals  of  that  ruler  ab- 
solved from  his  fealty,  and  in\ite  Catho- 
lics to  occupy  the  country."  No  one, 
says  Bellarmiue,  in  those  ages  thought  of 
making  any  objection  to  this  canon ',  for 
"  not  yet  in  truth  had  the  race  of  parasites 
to  temporal  princes  appeared,  who,  that 
they  may  appear  to  establish  their  earthly 
kingdoms,  take  away  the  eternal  kingdom 
from  those  whom  they  fawn  upon." 

On  the  other  hand  many  theologians, 
while  admitting  the  fact  of  the  general 
belief  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  power 
of  the  Pontiff  was  above  that  of  all  tem- 
poral sovereigns,  and  included,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  right  of  deposing  them,  account 
for  this  belief  in  various  ways,  but  do  not 
admit  that  it  has  any  root  in  the  depositnm 
Jidei,  Some  say  that  the  influence  of  the 
feudal  idea  of  suzerainty  caused  the  Pope 
to^  be  reg^arded  as  suzerain  over  all  sove- 
reigns within  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
but  that,  with  the  weakening  or  abolition 
of  feudalism,  this,  theory  and  all  its  con- 


sequences must  be  abandoned.  Others 
ground  the  Papal  claims  in  this  respect  on 
the  received  public  law  of  those  &g08|  that 
emperors  and  kings  had  to  profess  the 
true  faith,  and  be  m  communion  with  the 
Pope,  as  essential  conditions  of  their 
reigning  lawfully;  if  these  conditions 
were  broken,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the 
judge,  then,  at  the  demand  of  the  subjects, 
he  could  relieve  them  of  their  allegiance 
and  declare  their  ruler  unfit  to  reign. 
Here  again,  a  temporary  basis  only  is 
allowed  to  the  deposing  power,  as  depend- 
ing on  a  condition  of  opinion  which  in 
modem  times  has  ceased  to  exist.  Gerson, 
Duperron,  and  F^nelon,  go  much  further 
than  this,  but  stop  short  of  allowing  any 
coercive  jurisdiction  to  exist  in  the  I*ope, 
in  right  of  his  primacy,  over  sovereigns. 
"The  Church,"  says  F^nelon,  "neither 
deprived  nor  appointed  lay  rulers,  but 
only  replied,  when  the  nations  consulted 
it,  explaining  what  concerned  the  con* 
science  in  regard  to  the  political  contract 
or  the  oath  [of  allegiance].  This  is  not  a 
juridical  and  civil,  but  only  a  directive  and 
ordinative  power."  The  power,  he  adds, 
consists  only  in  this,  "that  the  Pojpe,  as  the 
chief  of  pastors — as  the  principal  director 
and  doctor  of  the  Churcn  in  the  greater 
causes  of  Christian  moral  discipline — is 
bound  to  instruct  a  people  consulting  him 
on  what  concerns  their  keeping  the  oath 
of  fealty  which  they  have  sworn.''  * 

The  ordinary  opmion  of  Roman  theo- 
logians may  be  seen  stated  in  full  in  the 
pages  of  Ferraris.    "  The  common  opinion 
teaches  that  the  Pope  holds  the  power  of 
both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral, which  jurisdiction  and  power  Christ 
himself  committed  to  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors, saying  (Matt.  xvi.    19)    *I  will 
give    to    thee    the    keys,*    &c.      Where 
doctors  note  that  he  did  not  my  *  key  * 
but  'keys,'  thereby  comprehending    the 
temporal  along  with  the  spiritual  power." 
The  contrary  opinion  is  held  to  Bavour  of 
the  heretical  belief  condemned  by  Bonifac« 
VIII. in  the  Constitution  "Unam  Sanctam." 
"  Accordingly,    unbelieving     kings    and 
I  princes  can  be  deprived  by  the  sentence  of 
I  the  Pope,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  dominion 
I  which  they  have  over  believers :  for  in- 
j  stance,  if  they  have  forcibly  seized  upon 
I  Christian  countries,  or  are  endeavounng 
to  turn  their  believing  subjects  from  the 
faith,  and  the  like."    Barbosa  and  other 
I  canonists  hold  that  "  a  king  who  has  be- 
come a  heretic  can  be  removed  from  his 
I  kingdom  by  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  right 
I  1  Soglia,  De  Romjno  Pontifice,  §  83. 
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of  electing  a  successor  passes,  if  bis  sons 
and  kindled  are  also  heretics."  ^*  There  is 
nothing  strange  in  attributing  to  the 
Roman  Pontiif,  as  the  yicar  of  Him  whose 
is  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the 
world  and  all  that  dwell  therein,  the 
fullest  authority  and  power  to  lay  bare,  a 
just  cause  moving  him,  not  only  the 
spiritual  but  also  the  material  sword,  and 
so  to  transfer  sovereignties,  break  sceptres, 
and  remove  crowns."  The  canonists  pro- 
duce numerous  instances  where  this  has 
been  actuallv  done,  as  when  Gregory  II. 
deposed  the  fiyzantine  emperor  Leo  III. ; 
Gregory  VII.  deposed  the  emperor  Henry 
IV. ;  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
deposed  the  emperor  Frederick  II. ;  &c. 

The  celebrated  Constitution  ''Unam 
Sanctam,"*  (1303)  teaches  that  '*  both 
swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  are 
in  the  power  of  the  Church,  but  the  latter 
is  to  be  wielded  for  the  Church,  the  former 
by  the  Church ;  one  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  the  other  by  the  hand  of  kings  and 
magistrates,'  but  at  the  pleasure  and  suf- 
ferance of  the  priest.  One  sword  must  be 
imder  the  other ;  and  the  temporal  autho- 
rity must  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  power. 
.  .  .  The  spiritual  power  has  to  teach  the 
earthly  power,  and  to  .judge  it,  if  it  is  not 
good.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  the  earthly  power 
goes  astray,  it  shall  be  judged  by  the 
spiritual  power;"  whereas  the  spiritual 
power  is  responsible  to  God  alone. 

Bellarmine,  in  a  sentence  of  great 
clearness  and  force,  has  clothed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  deposing  power  in  a  philo- 
sophical form.  After  auoting  the  famous 
lines  of  the  sixth  ^neid,  "  Excudent  alii," 
Sec,  he  says  that,  as  the  art  of  the  sculp- 
tor is  not  included  in,  nor  derived  from, 
the  art  of  government,  and  yet  is  subject 
to  it,  "  80  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  govern- 
ing souls,  which  is  the  art  of  arts,  and  re- 
sides princi^lly  in  the  Pope,  does  not 
necessarily  include  the  art  of  [secular] 
government,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  all 
governments  should  be  derived  from  the 
Church;  and  yet,  because  its  end  is 
eternal  life,  to  which  all  other  ends  are 
subordinated,  the  political  art  of  rulinjj 
peoples  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  this 
art,  and  the  Supreme  PontiiFcan  and  ought 
to  command  kings,  that  thev  do  not  abuse 
their  royal  power,  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Church,  to  the  fostering  of  heresies  and 
schisms — in  short,  to  the  eternal  ruin  of 
themselves  and  the  peoples  subject  to 
them ;  and  if  they  do  not  obey  after  having 

»  Rftynaldus,  iv.  828. 
3  Militam. 
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been  admonished  he  can  cast  them  out  of 
the  Church  by  the  censure  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  absolve  the  peoples  from  their 
oath  of  fealty;  finally,  ne  can  strip  them 
of  their  realms  and  deprive  them  of  the 
royal  power."  * 

The  state  of  Europe  is  so  much  altered 
since  the  time  of  Bellarmin,  that  there  is 
no  lonfpr  any  question,  even  at  Rome,  of 
exercising  the  deposing  power.  When, 
through  the  growth  of  heresy  and  un- 
belief, and  the  spread  of  opinions  favour- 
able to  the  absolute  independence  and 
unlimited  authority  of  kings  or  States,  the 
popular  assent  to  the  use  of  the  deposing 
power  had  vanished,  the  power  itself  feu 
mto  abeyance;  for  without  such  assent 
it  could  not  be  effectively  exercised.  Ac- 
cordingly the  late  Pope,  in  a  sermon 
quoted  by  Cardinal  Soglia,  said,  "  No  one 
now  thiuKs  any  more  of  the  right  of  de- 
posing princes,  which  the  Holy  See  for- 
merly exercised;  and  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
even  less  than  anyone."  (Ferraris,  Papa,) 

BBV08XTZ0W  in  tbe  strict  sense 
(depositio  perpetua)  deprives  a  clerk  of 
all  right  to  exercise  his  orders,  of  his  bene- 
fice and  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  distinct,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  mere  privation,  because 
deposition  is  perpetual,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  degradation,  because  deposition 
is  infiicted  by  the  mere  sentence  of  com- 
petent authority  without  any  such  cere- 
monies as  accompany  degradation,  and 
because  a  deposed,  unlike  a  degraded,  per- 
son still  belongs  to  the  clerical  state,  and 
enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  canon  and 
forum.  The  distinction  between  degrada- 
tion and  deposition  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  deposition,  being  an  act  of 
jurisdiction,  can  be  inflicted  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  by  the  vicar-general  acting 
in  the  bishop's  name,  and  by  the  prelatea 
of  religious  orders.  Deposition  is  the 
punishment  assigned  in  the  canons  for 
certain  grave  crimes,  such  as  murder,  per- 
jury, robbery,  adultery,  &c. 

BBP08XTZ0W,  BirxA  ov.  Often 
as  the  celebrated  bull  of  Pius  V.  is  re- 
ferred to,  its  exact  terms  are  but  little 
known ;  we  therefore  subjoin  an  abstract 
of  its  contents.  The  bull  begins  **  Regna&s 
in  excelsis."  After  the  opening  passage, 
it  proceeds: — "But  the  party  of  the 
impious  has  become  so  powerful  that 
there  is  now  no  place  in  the  world  left 
which  they  have  not  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  with  their  abominable  doctrines, 
being  supported  by,  amongst  others,  that 

'  Bellann.  De  Potettate  aummi  Pontifcin^ 
Cflp.  ii. 
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flagitious  woman,  the  pretended  queen  of 
England,  Elizabeth ;  to  whom,  as  to  a 
safe  asylum,  all  the  most  dangerous  and 
mischieyous  characters  have  fled  for 
shelter.  This  same  queen,  haying  seized 
the  royal  power,  monstrously  arrogating 
to  herself  the  place  of  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  in  all  England,  and  the  chief 
authority  and  jurisdiction  over  it,  has 
plunged  again  into  a  gulf  of  misery  and 
ruin  a  kingdom  which  long  ago  was  con- 
Terted  to  the  GathoHc  faith  and  to  sound 
and  moral  liying  {bonam  frugem)" 
After  describing  the  forcible  suppression 
of  the  true  religion,  Pius  proceeds:  "  She 

^  has  ordered  that  books  containing  manifest 
heresy  shall  be  used  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  impious  rites  and 
institutes,  modelled  after  the  teaching  of 
Calvin,  which  she  herself  has  adopted 
and  observes,  shall  be  also  conformed  to 
by  her  subjects."  Driving  out  the  true 
bishops,  the  members  of  religious  orders, 
&c.,  and  forbidding  all  obedience  to  the 
Pope  and  any  reference  to  Home, "  she 
has  compeUed  the  greater  number  [of  her 
subjects j  to  submit  to  her  nefarious  laws, 
to  abjure  the  authority  of  the  Homan 
Pontiff,  and  the  obedience  due  to  him, 
and  to  recognise  upon  oath  herself  as 
their  sole  superior  alike  in  things  temporal 
and  things  spiritual ;  .  .  .  .  she  has  cast 
into  prison  Catholic  bishops  and  parish- 

{)riests,  where  many,  wasted    away  by 
ong  sickness  and  sorrow,  have  expired 
in  utter  misery."    These  things,  he  says, 
are  "  palpable  and  notorious  m  the  sight 
of  all  nations/'    He  has  been  informed 
that  her  "  mind  is  so  stubbornly  fixed  and 
hardened,"  that  she  not  only  despises  the 
remonstrances  of  Catholic  princes,  "but 
will  not  even  permit  the  nuncios  of  this 
See  to  cross  into  England  to  speak  to  her 
on  this  subject."    The    Pope    therefore 
declares  that  "the  aforesaid  Elizabeth, 
as  a  heretic  and  a  supporter  of  heretics, 
and  those  who  adhere  to  her  in  the  afore- 
said proceedings,  have  incurred  the  sen- 
tence of  anathema,  and  are  cut  off  from 
the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  more- 
over that  she  is  deprived  of  her  pretended 
right  over  the  aforesaid  kin^om,  and  of 
all  dominion,  dignity,  and  pnvilege  what- 
ever."    He  releasee  her   subjects  from 
any  oath  of  fealty  they  have  taJren  to  her, 
and  from  all  obedience  and  submission  to 
her  whatsoever.  Those  who  obey  her  and 
her  laws  are  bound  and  imphcated  in 
"the  like  sentence  of  anathema."    The 
date— April  27, 1670. 

On  this  bull  it  may  be  remarked  that 
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the  attempts  of  the  Holy  See  to  depose 
Elizabeth   stand  by  themselves.    After 
her  death  nothing  similar  occurs;   and 
yet  the  condition  of  Catholics  in  England 
grew  worse  from  reign  to  reign,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  doctrine  on  which  the 
bull  rests  continued  to  be  held  at  Ronie. 
This  seems  to  show  that  when  no  hope 
could  any  more  be  reasonably  entertained 
that  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  would 
have  weight  with  the  English  people,  sdl 
thought  of  exerting  the  deposmg  power 
was  laid  aside.    But  in  1570  things  had 
not   ffone  so  far;    the    bull    speaks    of 
Elizabeth  as  a  tyrant  as  well  as  a  heretic  \ 
the  theory  of  it  was,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  and  the  best  part  of  it,  were  still 
attached  to  Catholicism,  but  were  being 
dragooned  by  the  government  into  heresy 
agamst  their  will.  Hence  the  Pope  might 
believe  that  by  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  Church  censures  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed,  he  would  encourage  them  to 
nse  and  cast  off  the  tyranny.    And  so 
perhaps  it  might  have  b^n  but  for  several 
special  circim[istances :  for  instance,  the 
dread  entertained  by  Englishmen  genenJly 
of  civil  war,  after  the  long  and  terrible 
experience  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
exceptional     sagacity     and    energy    of 
Elizabeth's    ministers,    the    dislike    felt 
towards  Spain,  &c.     ("Concilia  Magnss 
Britannia  et  HiberniaB,"  vol.  iv.  1737.) 

or  CB&X8T    nrxo 
[See  Limbo.] 

BBSSCltATZOXr  OV  CBVRCBBS. 
A&TAS8,      CBA&ZCS8,     STC.       By 

consecration  churches  and  altars  are 
solemnly  set  apart  to  God's  service ;  by 
desecration  they  lose  this  sacred  character, 
become  unfit  for  the  sacred  uses  which 
they  were  meant  to  serve,  and  need  to  be 
consecrated  anew. 

A  church  is  desecrated  if  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  demolished — e.ff.  if  the  outer 
walls  are  destroyed,  or  if  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  demolished  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  A  church  does  not  lose  its 
consecration  if  the  roof  falls  in,  because  it 
is  the  walls,  not  the  roof,  which  were 
specially  consecrated  ^see  Dedication  op 
Chukches];  or,  agam,  if  parts  of  the 
church  are  replaced  by  a  new  structure 
at  intervals,  even  if  in  the  end  the  whole 
building  is  new. 

An  altar  is  desecrated  (ea-ecratur), 
(1)  if  the  consecrated  table  is  removed 
from  the  lower  structure  (this  only  applies 
to  a  fixed  altar) ;  (2)  if  it  is  broken  to 
such  an  extent  that  not  enough  of  it  is 
left  entire  to  support    the  chalice   and 
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paten ;  (8)  if  the  seal  of  the  sepulchre  is 
broken,  or  if  the  sepulchre  with  the  relics 
is  removed. 

A  chalice  loses  its  consecration  if  so 
injured  that  it  can  no  longer  contain  the 
consecrated  wine ;  also,  according  to  St. 
Liguori  and  many  other  theologians,  if  it 
is  rwlt.' 

The  English  word  desecration  may 
also  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
word  poUutio.  A  church  or  cemetery  is 
desecrated  in  this  sense  (poUuitur)  (1)  by 
culpable  homicide;  (2)  by  sheddmg  of 
blood,  provided  the  act  be  grievously  sin- 
ful ;  (3)  by  certain  acts  of  an  immoral  or 
indecent  character ;  (4)  by  the  burial  of 
an  unbaptised  person  or  of  a  person  ex- 
commumcated  by  name.  If  any  of  the 
cases  cited  above  have  occurred,  and  the 
fact  is  notorious,  then  the  church  or 
cemetery  cannot  be  used  till  it  has  been 
purified  or  reconciled  by  the  bishop  ac- 
cording to  a  solemn  form  prescribed  in 
the  Pontifical. 

]>air8.zw  AiNnrroHZUM  muM 
ZirrsirBa  {"  O  God,  come  to  my  assis- 
tance ").  The  opening  words  of  Ps.  Ixix., 
which  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  each 
hour  except  compline.  In  matins  thev 
are  preceded  by  the  versicles  "Lord, 
thou  wilt  open  mv  lips,"  &c.  We  learn 
from  Oassian  (Coll.  x.  10^  that  the  words 
''  Deus,  in  adiutorium,  &c.,  were  a 
common  ejaciuatory  prayer  with  the 
ancient  monks,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  used,  as  at  present,  in  the 
divine  office  before  St.  Benedict's  time. 

]>ainraBBo-CAsroxrzcA&  aooxs. 
[See  Canon.] 

BSVZl.    AVB     BVZZi    8PZRZT8. 

Their  personal  existence  is  clearly  taught 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  an  "evil 
snirit"  is  said  to  have  come  on  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14),  and  the  sacrifices  offered 
to  idols  are  represented  as  really  made  to 
"  demons." «    In  Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  7,  and 

'  This  opinion  is  now  certain  from  a  decree 
of  SS.  Cong.  Kit,  Jane  U,  1845. 

'  These  demons  are  called  D^H^  or  "  lords  " 
CVnlg.  dmmonia)  in  Dent,  xxxii.  17,  Ps.  cvi. 
( Vulg.  cv.)  87.  D^l^yb  or  "  hairy  beings, " 
like  satyrs,  in  Levit.  xvii.  7  (Volg.  again 
"demons").  These  "satyrs"  aresaid  to  "dance" 
and  to  cry  out  to  eacli  other  in  waste  places, 
Is.  xiii.  21,xxxiy.l4  (the  Vulg.  in  both  places 
"pUosi,"  "  pilosus  ").  The  student  interested 
in  sach  matters  mav  be  referred  to  Bandissin's 
masterly  treatise  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Stu- 
dien  zur  semitUchen  Rdigitnugachichte^  where 
the  apparent  identification  of  idolatiy  with 


two  books  written  after  the  exile,  viz.  in 
Zach.  iii.  1, 1  Paralip.  xxi.  1,  mention  is 
made  of  "the  adversary"  or  accusing 
spirit  par  excellence  (}p^n>  always 
with  the  article,  except  in  the  passage 
Quoted  from  Paral.').  This  Satan  sliuidered 
Job  to  GK>d,  incited  David  to  number  the 
neople,  and  opposed  Josue  the  high  priest. 
Moreover,  we  know  from  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  and  from  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  it  was  he  who  took 
the  form  of  a  serpent  and  seduced  our 
first  parents,  so  that  he  is  rightly  called 
"devil"  (dtd^oXoff)  or  "slanderer,*'  be- 
cause he  not  only  slanders  men  before 
GKkI,  but  also  brings  false  accusations 
agiunst  Qod  Himself.  But  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  far  indeed  from  acknow- 
ledging a  principle  of  evil  able  to  offer 
any  effectual  opposition  to  God.  The 
first  chapters  of  Job  represent  Satan  as 
impotent  for  evil  except  by  Gk>d*s  per- 
mission, and  the  same  aependence  of  the 
devil  on  Grod  is  clearly  implied  in  Zacha- 
rias,  and  in  other  places  where  the  agency 
of  Mae  and  lying  spirits  is  described. 

We  gain  much  fuller  information  from 
the  New  Testament.  There  we  are  told 
that  the  devil  is  a  spirit  (Ephes.  ii.  2) ; 
that  he  is  a  prince  with  evil  angels  subject 
to  him  (Matt  xii.  24-26^  xxv.  41) ;  that 
the  demons  were  not  originally  evil,  but 
fell  through  sin  (2  Pet.  u.  4,  Jude  6)  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  inference 
from  St,  Paul's  words,  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  not 
a  neophyte,  lest,  being  puffed  up  with  pride, 
he  fall  into  the  iudgment  of  the  devil," 
that  Satan  feU  by  pride.  All  spiritual 
evil  and  error  (2  Cor.  xL  14,  15),  all 
which  hmders  the  GK)spel  (1  Thess.  ii.  18, 
Apoc.  ii.  10),  is  traced  ultimately  to  him. 
Moreover,  although  Ohrist's  death  was 
intended  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  has  in  fact  done  so  to  a  great  extent, 
still  Satan  has  a  terrible  power  over  the 
world  and  its  votaries,  so  much  so  that  he 
is  called  the  ruler  and  even  the  "  god  "  of 
this  world  (John  xii.  81,  2  Cor.  iv.  4)  ; 
and  hence  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  6)  regards 
exclusion  from  the  Church  as  tantamount 
to  a  deliverance  of  the  excommunicated 
person  into  the  power  of  Satan.  At  last 
this  power  will  be  destroyed.  Satan  and 
his  angels  will  he  cast  into  the  lake  of 

demon-worship  is  fully  discussed.  Levit.  xvii. 
7,  Deut  xxxiL  17,  Ps.  cvl  87  (see  also 
2  ChroD.  xxviii.  28),  are  the  strongest  passages, 
though  they  are  not  perhaps  conclusive.  But 
this  view  is  clearly  expressed  in  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

>  Some  would  add  Ps.  cix.  6.    See  Wright 
on  Zachariah,  p.  643. 
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fire  and  brimstone,  wliere  their  torments 
will  be  everlasting. 

Such  is  the  teaching  which  lies  on 
the  surface  of  Scripture,  and  little  can  be 
added  to  it  from  tradition  or  by  theo- 
lo^cal   induction.    The   history  of  the 
doctrine  on  the  devil  and  his  angels  is 
stated  b^  Petavius  in  the  third  book  of 
his  treatise  on  the  angels,  from  which  the 
following  account  is  taken.    Even  after  it 
was  universidly  held  that  the  angels  were 
pure  spirits,  some  still  dung  to  the  belief 
that  the  devils  after  their  fall  changed 
their  nature  and  became   ''partly  ma^ 
teriaL"    This  opinion  was  defended  by 
the  Greeks  at  Florence,  but  is  certainly 
false.    The  devil  was  the  chief  of  these 
fallen  spirits,  and  it  is  held  by  the  greater 
number  of  authors  that  he  was  originally 
the  chief  of  all  the  angels.    The  terrible 
description  of  the  fall  of  the  kinjg^   of 
Tyre  m  Ezechiel  xxviii.  has  been  inte> 
preted  of  the  devil's  fall,  so  much  so, 
mdeed,  that  the  name  Lucifer  commonly 
given  to  the  devil  is  derived  from  this 
passage.    But  the  reference  to  the  devil, 
as  Petavius  rightly  argues,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the   literal    meaning   of  the 
prophet's  words.    Although  condenmed 
to  the  pains  of  hell  immediately  after 
their  fall,  still  from  time  to  time  the 
devil  and  his  angels  wander  in  the  air  and 
over  the   earth.    The    common   opinion 
among  theologians  is  that  wherever  they 
go  the  demons  are  tortured  by  the  fires 
of  hell,  though  they  are  bv  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  fires  of 
hell  exercise   this   strange   power  over 
them.    On  the  other  hand  it  was  com- 
monly held  by  ancient  writers  that  the 
demons  will  not  be  tortured  by  the  fire  of 
hell  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  Petaviiis 
says  one  who  maintains  **  that  the  devil 
and  his  angels  are  not  yet  tortured  by  that 
extreme  and  utmost  torture,  that  they  do 
not  vet  feel  tiie  efficacy  of  that  fire  in 
which  the  chief  part  of  their  danmation, 
so  far  as  feeling  and  suffering  go,  consists, 
is  not  to  be  accused  of  error,  much  less  of 
heresy."    On  this  theory  the  rebel  angels 
will  begin  to  experience  the  eternal  tor- 
ments of  hell  fire  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  certain  from  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Depart  ye  cursed  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,**  frx>m  the  general  teaching 
of  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  definition  of 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,^  that  the 

*  Caput  i.  Adv,  JUngenteM,  where,  however, 
only  everlasting  pains  of  the  devil  (not  of 
demons)  are  expressly  mentioned. 
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devil  and  his  angels  are  condemned  with- 
out hope  of  pardon. 

BBVO&VTZOV.  The  jus  devoiutionis 
is  that  right  by  which,  according  to  the 
canon  law,  when  a  patron  has  improperly 
exercised,  or  negl^ted  to  exercise,  his 
canonical  right  of  presenting  to  a  benefice, 
he  loses  it  for  that  time,  and  the  right 
passes  to  the  ecclesiastical  dignitarv  of 
next  higher  rank.  This  is  the  biBhop, 
when  any  patron  under  bis  jurisdiction, 
whether  an  individual  or  a  corporation, 
is  chargeable  with  the  neglect ;  the  arch- 
bishop, when  the  neglect  is  in  one  of  his 
sufiragans ;  the  Pope,  when  the  election 
of  an  archlnshop,  oishop,  or  abbot,  b^ 
been  made  uncanonically,  or  not  made  in 
time.  By  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  in 
1448»  the  right  of  devolution  was  granted 
to  the  Pope  both  in  these  cases  and  in 
the  event  of  the  election  being  rejected 
for  other  defects. 

The  State  law  of  different  countries  in 
modem  times  frequently  prevents  the 
exercise  of  this  canonical  right.  In 
France  it  is  excluded  altogether;  the 
bishop  has  the  sole  ri^ht  of  collation  to 
the  benefices  vacant  m  his  diocese.  In 
Prussia,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  the 
right  exists,  but  in  a  very  restricted  form. 
(Permaneder,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

BBVOTZOW,  VXASTS  OV.  A 
word  commonly  used  to  mark  feasts 
which  were  once  holidays  of  obligation, 
but  are  so  no  longer,  the  precept  of 
hearing  Mass  and  resting  from  servile 
works  having  been  annulled  by  the  Holy 
See  and  the  special  observance  of  the 
feasts  in  question  having  been  left  to  the 
devotion  of  the  futhful. 

BZACOmcUM  (dtaxovixov).  A  build- 
ing attached  to  ancient  basilicas,  much 
the  same  as  secretarium  or  sacristy.  It 
was  divided  (1)  into  the  reception-room 
{sedutatorium  or  receptarium,  oIkos  do-- 
iraoTucds)  in  which  the  mshop  was 
received  by  the  clergy  and  also  gave 
audiences.  It  was  in  such  a  reception^ 
room  that  Theodosius  begged  absolution 
from  St.  Ambrose.  (2)  The  sacristy 
proper  (mutatoriumf  resttanum),  where 
the  deacons  kept  the  sacred  vessels  to  be 
used  at  Mass,  &c.,  and  the  priests  put 
their  vestments  on  and  off.  Wore  and 
after  officiating.  (3)  A  chamber  (yafo- 
(fivkoKiov)  in  which  books,  church-plate, 
vestments,  &c.,  not  required  for  imme- 
diate use,  were  kept.  Councils  were  often 
held  in  a  diacanicum ;  so  wore  eccle- 
siastical courts.  The  bishop  s  corpse  was 
also  laid  out  here  before  burial. 
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[See  HncNS.] 
A&8  (litera  dimissoria, 
seu  reverendes).  In  its  most  general 
sense,  leave  to  be  ordained,  with  testi- 
mony to  fitness  either  expressed  or  im- 
plied.   This  licence  may  be  ^ven — 

1.  By  the  Boman  Pontiff,  who  can 
grant  letters  dimissory  to  ordinands  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  authorisingtheir  or- 
dination by  any  Catholic  bishop.  The  Pope 
can  also  confer  orders  on  anyone  whom  he 
judges  fit  to  receive  them,  without  wait- 
mg  for  letters  dimissory  fh)m  any  bishop. 

2.  By  any  bishop  to  his  own  subjects 
(guts  subcUtis),  There  are  four  ways  by 
which  a  clerk  may  be  the  mbditus  of  a 
bishop,  technically  called  origo,  domi- 
ciliumf  heneficium,  tt'iennalis  comment 
satio.  That  is — either  his  native  place,  or 
his  present  domicile,  or  the  benefice  which 
he  enjoys,  is  within  the  bishop's  diocese ; 
or  else  he  has  lived  in  the  bishop's 
family,  and  been  supported  by  him,  for  at 
least  three  years.  The  last  two  grounds 
of  subjection  having  been  frequently 
abused  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
that  men  of  dubious  antecedents  'were 
ordained  by  bishops  to  whose  dioceses 
they  did  not  properly  belong,  on  the 
ground  of  holding,  or  being  promised, 
benefices  in  them,  or  of  having  lived  in 
their  families.  Innocent  XI.,  by  the  Con- 
stitution "  Speculatores  "  (1694),  forbade 
that  any  clerk,  already  tonsured  or  pro- 
moted to  minor  orders  by  his  own  bishop, 
should  be  promoted  to  higher  orders  by 
any  other  bishop  on  the  title  of  a  benefice 
obtained  in  his  diocese,  unless  such  clerk 
should  first  have  obtained  and  exhibited 
to  the  ordaining  bishop  letters  dimissory 
from  the  bishop  of  origin,  or  of  domicile, 
or  from  both  ii  necessary,  bearing  favour- 
able testimony  as  to  his  oirth,  age,  charac- 
ter, and  conduct. 

3.  By  abbots,  or  other  superiors  of 
orders,  authorising  and  recommending 
their  own  subjects  lor  ordination.  Abbots 
may  not  give  dimissorials  to  seculars.^  The 
rule  is,  that  the  dimissorials  of  an  abbot 
should  be  directed  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  the  monastery  is  situated  ; 
if,  however,  he  be  absent,  or  not  about  to 
hold  an  ordination,  they  may  be  addressed 
to  any  other  bishop.  A  decree  on  this 
subject  was  published  by  Clement  Vm. 
in  1696.  Certain  orders  have  particular 
privileges:  thus,  by  a  Constitution  of 
Gregory  XIIL,  confirmed  by  Paul  V.,  the 
rectors  of  Jesuit  houses  can  grant  dimis- 
sorials to  clerks  of  their  society  addressed 

»  Concil.  Trid.  seas,  xxiii.  Dc  Ref.  c.  10. 
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to  any  Catholic  bishop  whatsoever.  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  Observance  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  parts 
adjoining,  by  a  grant  of  Urban  VIII. 
Some  maintain  that,  in  cons^uence  of  a 
concession  made  by  Clement  VII.  to  the 
Portuguese  congregation  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  all  regulars  enjoy  the  same 
privilege ;  but  this  appears  doubtful. 

4.  By  a  vicar-general,  but  only  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  or,  if  he  be  not 
absent,  by  his  express  permission. 

6,  By  vicars-capitular,  sede  vacante, 
but  only  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  vacancy  in  ordinal^ 
cases.  If,  however,  the  case  of  the  appU- 
cant  be  one  of  urgency,  on  account  or  nia 
having  received,  or  being  about  to  receive, 
a  benefice,'the  vicar-capitular  may  grant 
him  dimissorials  within  the  year.  (Fer- 
raris, Ordo,  Ordinare,  art.  iii.  §  36.) 

SZOCSSa  (dtoijo^o-tr,  administration). 
The  name  by  which  the  tract  of  country 
with  its  population  falling  imder  the  pas- 
torate of  a  Christian  bishop  is  now  uni- 
versally designated  belonged  originally 
to  the  civil  hierarchy.  The  bishops,  taking 
up  from  the  Apostles  the  work  or  teaching 
and  converting  the  world,  exercised  their 
jurisdiction  for  the  most  part  over  the 
Christians  of  a  single  city  and  a  small 
district  surrounding  it.  This  was  their 
7ra/>otKui,  the  abode  of  the  Christian 
irdpoiKoi  (1  Pet.  ii.  11),  who,  few  in 
number  amidst  the  masses  of  the  heathen, 
lived  in  the  world  as  passing  strangers 
and  sojourners  rather  than  as  citizens. 
The  word  dtoi/oyo-tf  occurs  several  times 
in  Cicero's  letters  to  designate  an  Eastern 
province  or  district ;  but  the  wide-spread 
official  use  of  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  the  organisation  of  the  em- 
pire begun  by  Diocletian  and  continued 
Dy  Constantino.  "  The  whole  empire  was 
divided  into  twelve  dioceses,  the  smallest 
of  which — Britain — consisted  of  four  pro- 
vinces, the  largest — Oriens — of  sixteen."  * 
Each  diocese  was  governed  by  a  Vicarius, 
with  the  rank  of  spectabilts.  The  word 
gradually  ac<juired  an  ecclesiastical  use, 
but  its  meaning  varied.  In  Africa,  by 
the  end  of  the  lourth  century,  it  seems  to 
have  meant  nearly  what  we  mean  by  it 
now,  for  the  fifth  canon  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Carthage  (390)  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  new  bishops,  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  of  the  original  "diocese" 
being  first  obtained.  But  in  the  East,  aa 
shown  by  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  it 

1  Roman  Provincial  Administration,  W.  T, 
Arnold,  1879. 
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for  a  long  time  eignified  a  j^triarchate 
or  tract  of  country  containing  several 
€jrapxUu,  provinces.  HincnuuTi  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheimsy  writing  to  Pope  Nicholas, 
uses  the  term  as  equivalent  to  the  modem 
province,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  metropoli- 
tan haying  su&agan  sees  under  him«  In 
England  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth 
century  that  the  word  came  into  common 
use.  JBede  speaks  of  an  '' episcopatus,'' 
or  a  "provincia,"  or  an  ''ecclesia,"  but 
never  of  a  ''  dioecesis ; "  nor  can  the  term 
be  found  in  the  much  later  chronicles  of 
Symeon  of  Durham  and  Henry  of  Hunt- 
tingdon ;  it  begins  to  occur,  but  not  fre- 
quently, in  the  works  of  Matthew  Paris, 
and  then  in  the  precise  sense  which  we 
now  attach  to  it.  Ducange  considers  that 
this  was  an  abuse  of  the  term,  and  that 
the  proper  name  for  a  bishop*s  diocese  was 
Parochia.  A  much  more  strange  abuse 
crept  in  in  France  in  the  Carolingian  era, 
when,  as  we  see  from  the  canons  of  some 
French  councils,  and  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  **  dioecesis  "  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  ''parish.^  After  the  thirteenth 
century  the  present  signification  of  the 
word  became  firmly  established. 

The  "Mappa  Mundi"  of  Gervase  of 
Canterbury  gives  the  titles  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Catholic  dioceses  as  exist- 
ing near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but 
the  list  is  imperfect  by  his  own  confession. 
In  England  and  Wales,  he  enumerates  two 
provinces  and  twenty  dioceses;  in  Scot- 
land, eleven  dioceses ;  in  Ireland,  four  pro- 
vinces and  thirty-three  dioceses.  The  sees 
of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough 
were  erected  by  Henry  VHI.  with  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  but  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See. 
The  sees  of  the  ancient  English  and 
Scottish  hierarchy,  having  become  Angli- 
.can  or  ceased  to  exist,  the  Pope  has  in 
our  own  day  (1850)  divided  England  and 
Wales  anew  into  fourteen  dioceses,^  form- 
ing one  province  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  and  ScotUmd  (1878)  mto 
six  dioceses,  whereof  one— Glasgow — is  an 
archdiocese  without  eufiragan  sees,  the 
other  five  form  one  province  under  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh. Ii%land,  having  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution adhered  to  Catholic  \inity,  retains 
of  course  her  ancient  diocesan  organisa- 
tion unimpaired,  although  the  temporalities 
of  the  sees  are  lost,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  consolidated  with  others. 

•  One  of  these,  Middleeborough,  was  se- 
parated from  Le^  and  made  a  distinct  diocese 
in  1880. 


The  total  number  of  Catholic  dioceses 
at  the  present  day,  including  twelve  Patri- 
archal sees,  amounts,  according  to  the 
computation  in  the  Oerarchia  Cattciica 
for  1880,  to  eight  hundred  and  ninetv-five. 

Diocesan  statutes,  passed  by  a  bishop 
in  Synod,  are  a  part  oi  the  j'(i«  cancnicum 
apectalef  which  is  defined  as  'Uhat  law 
which  has  been  enacted  only  for  a  par- 
ticular place,  province,  diocese,  or  commu- 
nity, and  is  not  binding  outside  the  limits 
of  the  same."  * 

BZOVTBZVS  TBS  A&BOPAOZTa. 
The  great  theological  importance  of  the 
works  attributed  to  Dionysius  makes  it 
necessar^r  to  say  something  of  them  here, 
though  literary  and  biographical  articles 
do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  Dic- 
tionary. We  know  from  Acts  xvii.  34, 
that  Dionysius  was  converted  by  St.  Paul 
during  his  visit  to  Athens.  He  is  called 
"  the  Areopagite"* — t.c.  he  was  an  assessor 
in  the  court  which  bore  that  name.  The 
New  Testament  tells  us  nothing  more 
about  him,  for  there  is  no  reason  given  to 
suppose  that  Damaris,  a  woman  converted 
at  the  same  time,  was  his  wife.  But  . 
another  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  and 
among  the  earliest  of  Christian  writers, 
informs  us  that  the  Areopagite  became 
bishop  of  Athens,  and  this  no  doubt  may 
be  safely  accepted  as  fact.^  Later  writers 
say  that  he  was  martyred.* 

It  was  long  the  general  belief  in  the 
West  that  St.  Dionvsius  the  Areopagite 
became  afterwards  bishop  of  Paris  and 
shed  his  blood  there.  But  this  belief 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  ancient  evidence. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  during  the  early 
centuries,  and  we  have  poative  proof  that 
St.  Dionysius  of  Paris  was  a  difierent 
person  from  the  Areopagite.  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  speaks  of  the  former  as  coming 
to  France  after  250.  The  Martyrology 
of  Usuard  distinguishes  the  feast  of  St. 
Dionysius  on  October  3  fit)m  that  of  his 
n  amesake,  Dionysius  of  Paris,  on  October  9. 
We  need  not  give  further  reasons,  easy  as 
it  would  be  to  do  so,  against  an  idientitica- 
lion  once  defended  with  great  tenacity  and 
great  learning,  but  long  since  rejected  by 
all  competent  critics. 

The  following  works  are  attributed  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite : — (1)  a  treatise 
''On  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy;"  (2)  a 
treatise  "On  the  Ecclesiastical  Hier- 
archy ; "  (3)  another  "On  Divine  Names ;  '* 

»  Ferrarisi,  "Ju9;'§2-2. 
3  Apud  Euscb.  iii.  4,  iv.  23. 
3  Niceph.  iii.  11,  quoted  by  Meyer  on  th*^ 
Acts. 
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(4)  another  "On  Mystical  Theology;" 
(6)  ten  letters  addressed  to  John  the 
Apostle,  Titus,  Polycarp,  &c.  &c. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  these 
■works  occurs  in  the  contemporary  ac- 
count^ of  a  conference  held  in  638  at 
Constantinople,  between  the  Catholics  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Severian  Mono- 
physites  on  the  other,  by  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  heretics 
producedL  writings  of  the  Areopagite  in 
support  of  their  errors.  The  orthodox 
replied  that  these  writings  could  not  be 
genuine,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
known  to  and  used  by  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially by  Cyril,  Athana8ius,and  the  Nicene 
Fathers.  However,  these  writings  soon 
obtained  general  recognition  in  the  East, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  had  at  least  heard 
of  them  aliout  the  year  600.  In  827  a 
copy  of  the  supposed  writings  of  Diony- 
sius  was  sent  by  Michael  the  Stammerer 
to  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  son  of  Charle- 
magne. They  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Scotus  Engena,  and  there  have  been 
many  subsequent  versions.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Dionvsius  had  immense  authoritv 
with  Catholic  theologians ;  and  in  a  work 
written  a  few  years  ago  to  defend  the 
authenticity  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Diony8ius,M8gr.Darboy  alleges  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  passage  in  them  which  has 
not  been  auoted  by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 

StiU,  historical  scholars,  such  as  Le 
Noury,  Tillemont,  Dupin,  &c.,  have  de- 
monstrated the  spurious  character  of  the 
works  in  question.  The  objection  made 
at  Constantinople,  viz.  that  Cyril  and 
Athanasius  (we  may  add  Eusebius)  are 
silent  concerning  them,  admits  of  no  satis- 
factory reply.  Facts  and  institutions  are 
mentioned  by  the  pseudo-Dionysius  which 
happened  and  arose  long  after  the  age  of 
the  Areopagite.  When  the  forger,  who 
was  evidently  a  Christian  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  thelater  Platonists,  really 
lived,  it  is  much  harder  to  say.  Pearson 
places  the  composition  of  the  Dionysian 
writings  before  840 ;  the  learned  Domini- 
can Lequien,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
Other  scholars,  such  as  Daill^  and  Dr. 
Westcott,  put  them  later  still.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  mediaeval  writers 
may  well  have  found  much  that  is  true 
in  these  writings,  mistaken  as  they  were 
about  their  origin.  (See  Lequien's  Dis- 
sertation in  his  edition  of  St.  John  Dama- 
scene ;  Pearson,  "  Vindic.  Ignat."  j  Tille- 
mont, &c.) 

*  Or  rather  in  a  Latin  version  of  the  account. 
Hefele,  QmriL  11.  748. 


DIPTYCHS 


»•  The  word  diptych 
{biTrrvx^^)  "^^^^^  originally  applied  to  any- 
thing folded  double.  Thus  Homer  speaks 
of  a  mantle  "  folded  double  "  (dwrrvxov) 
round  the  shoulders.  But  the  adjective 
diptych  came  to  be  used  most  conounonly 
as  an  epithet  of  tablets  (d€XTO£  or  SeXriov), 
so  that  diptych  signified  two  leaves  or 
tablets  boimd  together  by  a  hinge.  Some- 
times several  leaves  were  so  fastened  to- 
gether and  called  r/jtwrv^a,  ?r€i^oirrv;(a,  or 
TToXvTtTvxa,  They  were  used  for  sending 
short  letters,  as  memorandum  books,  &c. 
They  were  often  made  of  costly  material, 
worn  partiy  as  ornaments  at  the  girdle, 
and  sent  as  presents  to  friends,  to  dients, 
or  to  persons  of  distinction. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the 
Christian  Church  began  to  make  use  of 
diptychs  in  the  liturgy,  but  we  know  that 
in  Chrysostom's  time  the  custom  was  fully 
established.  It  was  continued  among  the 
Latins  down  to  the  twelfth,  among  the 
Greeks  down  to  the  fifteenth,  century. 
They  were  called  "  holy  tablets,"  "  mysti- 
cal tablets,"  "mystical  diptychs,"  "eccle- 
siastical catalogues,"  &c.  The  "  diptychs 
of  the  living  "  contained  the  names  of  the 
Pope,  patriarchs,  the  bishop'  and  clergy 
of  the  church,  often  also  of  neighbouiing 
churches,  those  who  offered  the  Euchar- 
istic  gifts,  benefactors  of  the  church,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  &c.  The  ''dip- 
tychs of  the  dead  "  contained  as  a  rule 
the  names  which  had  once  been  inscribed 
in  the  diptychs  of  the  living — e.g,  those  of 
former  bishops  of  the  particular  church, 
and  also  of  other  bishops,  &c.,  specially 
revered  there.  The  diptychs  also  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  Blessed  Vir^fpn, 
martyrs,  and  other  saints.  The  insertion 
of  a  name  always  implied  that  the  person 
bearing  it  was  living  or  had  died  in 
Catholic  communion,  for  heresy,  schism, 
and  other  crimes  which  were  punished 
by  excommunication,  caused  a  name  to 
be  erased  from  the  diptychs.  Thus,  ex- 
clusion from  the  diptyciis  was  often  equi- 
valent to  a  decision  that  the  person  so 
disptuied  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  heretic, 
while  the  reinsertion  of  the  name  implied 
that  his  case  had  been  examined  and  his 
innocence  proved. 

The  way  in  which  the  diptychs  were 
used  at  Mass  varied  in  different  times  and 
places.  Originally,  the  deacon  read  out 
the  names  from  the  ambo ;  later  the  deacon 
or  sub-deacon  read  them  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  priest  celebrating  at  the  altar ;  later 
still,  the  diptychs  were  merely  laid  on 
the  altar,  and  the  priest  in  his  prayer  re- 
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membered  the  names  inscribed  without 
actually  reciting  them.  Again,  the  time 
at  which  the  diptychs  were  used  at  Mass 
Taried.  Often  the  diptychs  both  of  the 
liying  and  dead  were  read  after  the  ser- 
mon or  (more  frequently)  after  the  offer- 
tory. Sometimes,  as  in  the  litur^es  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  the  diptychs 
were  used  after  the  consecration.  In  the 
Koman  liturgy  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  names  of  the  living  were  read  before, 
those  of  the  dead  after,  the  consecration. 

It  is  said  that  the  diptychs  led  to  the 
formation  of  Church  Calendars,  and  these 
in  turn  gave  rise  to  Martyrologies.  It  is 
still  more  important  to  observe  that  the 
diptychs  have  left  their  mark  in  the  pre- 
sent Roman  Missal.  In  the  prayer  of  the 
Canon,  "  Te  igitur,"  the  priest  mentions 
by  name  the  reigning  Pope  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  At  the  "Memento, 
Domine,''  he  pauses  and  silently  conmiends 
to  God  bene&ctors,  friends,  &c.,  who  are 
still  living.  At  the  "  Communicantee  " 
he  recites  the  names  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  saints,  &c.  All  this  occurs  before  the 
consecration.  After  the  consecration,  in 
the  fifth  prayer  of  the  Canon,  the  priest 
makes  a  memento  of  the  dead.  Coth 
mementos  in  some  MS.  Missals  retain  the 
title  "  oratio  super  "  or  "  supra  diptycha.** 
(See  Kraus, "  Keal-Encyclopadie ; "  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  "  De  Missa,'^  ii.  13  and  17.) 

BZBBCTOHZUM.  A  list,  drawn  up 
bjr  authority  of  the  bishop,  containing 
durections  as  to  the  Mass  and  office  to  be 
said  on  each  day  of  the  year.  The  number 
of  feasts  in  the  present  calendar,  and  the 
frequent  necessity  of  transfening  some, 
ooDunemorating  or  omitting  others,  makes 
the  Directorium  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
"Ordo,**  necessary  for  the  dergy.  In 
andent  times  the  oishop  published  orally 
the  list  of  the  feasts  to  oe  observed.  The 
bishops  had  to  follow  the  directions  of 
their  metropolitan,  and  he  again  con- 
formed to  the  ordinances  of  the  Koman 
bishop,  who  based  his  direction  on  the 
reckoning  or  "computus  ecclesiasticus " 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  Very  often 
in  the  andent  Church  a  list  of  moveable 
feasts  was  hung  to  the  Paschal  candle.* 

'  The  CaihoHc  Directory^  familiar  to  English 
CatholicH,  contains  hesides  the  Ordo  a  list  of 
dergy,  chnrcbes,  etc  The  first  number  of  the 
Laity's  Directory  (we  take  these  facts  from  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Thurston  in  the  Month 
for  February  1882^  seems  to  have  appeared  in 
1759.-  It  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
another  directory  published  with  ecclesiastical 
apjprobatioB,  aiid  this  latter  after  1788  was  the 
sole  directory.     In  1798  the  list  of  Catholic 
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.  Going  without  shoes 
— bare-footed.  Certain  orders  of  friars 
practise  this  austerity,  which  was  first 
introduced  among  the  Friars  Minors  of 
the  Strict  Observance  by  the  Blessed 
John  of  Guadaloupe,  about  the  year 
1600.  The  Carmelite  reform  both  of 
men  and  women,  instituted  by  St.  Teresa, 
is  also  discalced.  The  di^calced  August- 
inians  (Hermits)  were  founded  by  Father 
Thomas  of  Jesus,  a  Portuguese,  about  the 
same  time.     (Il4lyot,  DSchauasSs.) 

BXSCZPUira.  The  word  dUciplina 
means,  first,  instruction ;  then  that  which 
is  taught — e.g.  science  or  doctrinal  ^atem ; 
lastly,  order  or  regulations  maintained  in 
a  family,  army,  or  the  like.  Usually,  dis- 
cipline in  its  ecclesiastical  sense  signifies 
the  laws  which  bind  the  subjects  of  the 
Church  in  their  conduct,  as  distinct  from 
dogmas  or  articles  of  faith,  which  affect 
their  belief. 

Such  disciplinary  laws  may  be  of 
divine  institution,  attested  by  Scripture  or 
Apostolic  tradition,  and  in  that  case  they 
are  inalterable.  For  example,  the  supre- 
macy of  tlie  Pope  over  the  whole  Church, 
the  government  of  the  faithful  by  bishops, 
and  many  similar  points  of  discipline, 
were  settled  once  for  all  by  divine  autho- 
rity and  cannot  be  changed.  The  Church, 
however,  has  power  to  add  disciplinary 
laws  according  to  the  requirements  of 
different  times  and  circumstances,  and 
these  laws  all  Christians  whom  they  con- 
cern are  bound  to  obey.  The  Church  has 
this  power,  not  only  liecause  it  belongs  to 
any  well-constitutea  community,  but  also 
because  she  speaks  in  the  name  of  Him  to 
whom  all  power  has  been  given  in  heaven 
and  on  earth ;  and  the  Church,  having 
the  right  to  make  such  laws,  has  also  tlie 
power  to  alter  them.  If  they  have  been 
imposed  by  a  Pope  or  council,  or  have 
become  in  any  other  way  part  of  the 
general  law  of  the  Church,  supreme 
authority  may  relax  or  annul  them,  and 
on  the  same  principle  bishops  or  other 
local  superiors  may  change  laws  made  by 
themselves  or  their  predecessors. 

Thus  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
may  alter  and  has  altered  from  age  to 
age.  At  one  time  married  persons  were 
allowed  to  enter  holy  orders ;  this  is  no 
longer  the  case  in  the  Latin  Church .  The 
ceremonies  of  Mass  have  been  gradually 
perfected.    New  feasts  have  been  intro- 

charches  in  London  was  given  for  the  first  time. 
A  book  with  the  title  Catholic  Directory  whs 
published  in  1837,  and  in  1889  became  the  sole 
English  directory. 
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duced ;  the  Beverity  of  &sta  has  been 
mitigated.  At  this  day,  the  discipline  of 
one  place  may  differ  in  important  parti- 
culars from  that  which  prevails  in  another. 
But  the  infSEdlibility  of  the  Church  is  our 
security  that  she  will  never  sanction  dis- 
cipline contrary  to  sound  faith  or  morals, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  animates  her, 
will  provide  that  all  things  be  ordered 
sweetly  and  wisely,  as  time  and  place 
require. 

BX8CZP&ZWB  or  TBS  SSCSBT 

iditciplina  arcani).  The  term  is  not 
bund  in  ancient  writers,  and  first  occurs 
in  a  German  author,  Meier,  who  made  use 
of  it  in  a  treatise  "  De  Recondita  Ecclesiee 
Theologia,''  published  at  Helmstadt  in 
1677.^  It  has  been  in  common  use  ever 
eince,  as  a  convenient  name  for  the 
custom  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
Church  of  concealing  from  heathen  and 
catechumens  the  more  sacred  and  mys- 
terious doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  either  by  not  mentioning  them 
at  all  or  by  mentioning  them  only  in 
enigmatical  language,  unintelligible  or 
even  misleading  except  to  those  who 
were  initiated  into  its  meaning.  The 
reader  vnll  see  on  a  moment's  consideration 
the  dogmatic  and  controversial  impor- 
tance of  the  matter.  Little  stress  can  be 
laid  on  the  infrequent  mention  of  the 
real  presence,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  like  in  early  writers,  if  the  exist- 
ing discipline  restramed  them  from  speak- 
ing openly  on  such  subjects  in  books  which 
might  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
public ;  and  the  same  discipline  may  help 
to  explain  the  fact  that  they  sometimes 
express  themselves  on  the  Christian 
mysteries  in  language  which  seems  strange 
and  inadequate  to  us. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  that  thb  discipline  of  the 
secret  did  exbt  in  the  early  Church.  It 
arose  from  several  causes.  In  times  of 
persecution  the  Christians  were  afraid  to 
speak  ^  openly  and  frankly  about  their 
worship  and  doctrine,  from  the  natural 
fear  that  such  disclosures  would  expose 
them  to  further  injunr  and  interruption. 
Moreover,  they  regarded  the  truth  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  and  they  were  afraid  of 
communicating  it  to  those  who  would  mis- 
understand it  or  laugh  it  to  scorn.  They 
were  mindful  of  our  Lord's  admonition 
not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine  (Matt.  vii.  6) 
and  of  the  Apostle's  declaration  that  he 
fed  the  Corinthians  with  milk,  not  with 

'  Probst,  Kirchliche  Disciplin  in  den  drti 
ersien  christiichen  Jahrhunderten,  p.  806. 


strong  meat,  because  they  were  not  able 
to  bear  it.    A   few   instances   wiU   be 
enough  to  prove  the  point  and  at  the 
same  time  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
discipline  in  question.    ''That  it  existed 
even  as  a  rule,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,^ 
''with  respect  to  the  Sacraments,  seems 
to  be  confessed  on  all  hands."    It  is  well 
known  that  the  heathens  and  catechumens 
were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
whole  of  the  Mass,  and  that  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  Mass  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  Mass  of  the  catechumens." 
Again,    Minucius    Felix,    Athenagoras, 
Tatian,  Theophilus,  AmoHus,   in   their 
Apologies  for  the  Christian  religion  pre- 
serve an  absolute  silence  on  the  holy  Eu- 
charist. The  famous  inscription  discovered 
at  Autun  in  1889  exemplines  another  mode 
in   which  this  discipline  was  observed. 
"Take  the  food  sweet  as  honey  of  the 
saviour  of  the  holy  ones,  eat  and  drink 
holding  the  fish  in  thy  hands" — ^words 
perfecfly  intelligible  to  Christians,  among 
whom  the  "  fi^  "  meant  "  Jesus  Christ 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour"  (^IxOi/s  o'li;crov£ 
Xpurrbs  6€ov  vl6s  cran^p),  received  first  in 
the  hands,  then  in  the  mouth  of  the 
communicant,  but  mere  jargon  to  those 
who  were  outside  the  Church.    So,  again, 
Ori^n'  speaks  of  the  soul  on  its  conversion 
to  the  Church  as  initiated  into  the  "  mys- 
teries of  the  faithful "  {sacramentajldeliumf 
an  expression  which  must  include    the 
sacraments),  "  which  those  know  who  are 
initiated ;  **  and,  again, "  of  those  venerable 
and  sublime  mysteries  which  those  know 
who  may  be  permitted  to  do  so.*    Even 
when  persecution  was  over  the  secrecv 
with  regard  to  the  sacraments  was  still 
maintained.    Chrysostom  in  a  letter  to 
Pope  Innocent  I.  tells  him  how  "the 
blood  of  Christ  had  been  spilt "  during  a 
tumult  in  a  church  of  Cfonstantinople. 
In  such  a  letter  no  caution  in  language 
was   called    for.     But   his    biographer 
Palladius  in  a  published  book  says  "  they 
overturned  the  symbols."*    At  a  synod 
held  at  Antioch    in  340   the  Catholic 
bishops  indignantly  accuse  the  Arians  of 
letting  catechumens,  and  even  heathens, 
hear  the  "  mysteries  "  discussed.^ 

That  this  discipline  existed  "  in  other 
respects  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Apolo- 


1  DtveUymenU  p.  27. 

*  Constit.  ApOBt,  ii.  57. 

3  Horn.  viii.  n.  4,  in  £xod. 

^  In  Jos.  Horn.  iv. :  *'  qnos  nosse  fas  est." 

5  Dollinger,  Lehre  der  JSucharUtiej  p.  16. 

6  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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gistd.  Minucius  Felix  and  Ainobius,  in 
controversy  witk  pagans,  imply  a  denial 
that  they,  the  Obnstiansi  used  altars; 
yet  Tertullian  speaks  expressly  of  the 
Ara  Dei  in  the  church.  What  can  we 
say  but  that  the  Apologists  deny  altars 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  ridicule  them, 
or  that  they  deny  that  altars  such  as  the 
pagan  altars  were  tolerated  by  Christians  P 
And  in  like  manner  Minucius  allows  that 
there  were  no  temples  among  Christians ; 
yet  they  are  distinctly  recognised  in  the 
edicts  of  the  Dioclesian  era,  and  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  a  stilly  earlier 
date."  1 

It  has  been  already  shown  incidentally 
that  the  discipline  of  the  secret  is  based 
on  Scriptural  precept,  and  was  in  force 
at  least  from  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Even  Ignatius  may  perhaps 
have  had  it  in  view  when  he  describes 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus  as  ''initiated 
along  with  St.  Paul."  *  It  was  enforced 
with  different  degrees  of  strictness  accor- 
ding to  circumstances.  Sometimes,  to 
meet  the  calumnies  of  heathen  and  more 
particularly  of  heretics,  it  was  necessary 
to  speak  out,  so  that  it  does  not  follow, 
because  Justin  and  IrensBus  express  them- 
selves with  considerable  fullness  on  the 
Eucharist,  that  the  discipline  of  the  secret 
was  unknown  to  them.  After  the  sixth 
century  the  need  for  the  old  reserve 
passed  away.  (Schelstrate, "  De  Disciplina 
Arcani,"  Romse,  1685  j  Probst,  « Barch- 
liche  Disciplin,"  &c.,  part  iii.  c.  2.) 

BISPBVSATZOXr.  The  relaxation 
of  a  law  in  a  particular  case.  The  neces- 
sity of  dispensation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  law  which  is  made  for  the  general 
good  may  not  be  beneficial  in  this  or  that 
special  case,  and  therefore  may  be  rightly 
relaxed  with  respect  to  an  individual, 
while  it  continues  to  bind  the  community. 
Dispensation  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  interpretation  of  a 
law,  though  the  two  are  often  confused 
with  one  another  in  common  speech. 
Thus,  a  person  so  ill  that  he  cannot  fast 
without  serious  injury  to  his  health  needs 
no  dispensation,  "because  he  is  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  exempt  from  the  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  he  may  be 
able  to  fast,  his  health,  occupations,  &c., 
may  make  it  suitable  that  the  law  shoidd 
be  relaxed  in  his  favour ;  for  this  purpose 
a  dispensation  is  required,  and  he  must 
apply  to  some  one  possessed  of  authority 
to  grant  it.    Anyone  may  interpret  the 

*  Newman,  Devdopment,  p.  27. 

*  Ad  Ephes,  xli. 
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law  who  hhs  sufficient  knowledge  and 
impartiality  to  do  so,  but  jurisdiction  is 
needed  in  order  to  dispense. 

The  general  principle  is  that  the  law- 
giver, from  whom  the  law  derives  its 
force,  has  power  to  relax  it.  So  again, 
a  superior  may  relax  the  laws  of  his  pre- 
decessors, because  his  power  is  equal  to 
theirs,  or  of  his  inferiors,  because  his 
power  is  greater.  But  an  inferior  cannot 
dispense  in  the  laws  of  his  superiors  unless 
by  power  delegated  to  him  for  that  end. 

God  Himself  cannot  give  a  dispen- 
sation, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word> 
from  the  natural  law.  "From  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  decalogue,"  says  St.  Thomas, 
''  no  dispensation  of  whatsoever  kind  can 
be  given,"  and  to  the  objection  that  (jh)d 
who  made  the  ten  commandments  can 
unmake  them,  he  replies,  "God  would 
deny  HimseK  if  he  did  away  with  the 
order  of  his  justice,  since  He  is  identical 
with  his  own  justice,  and  therefore  God 
cannot  give  a  dispensation  making  it 
lawful  for  a  man  to  neglect  the  due  order 
to  God,  or  exemnting  him  from  sub- 
mission to  the  oraer  of  his  justice  even 
in  those  things  which  concern  the  re- 
lations of  men  to  each  other."  *  God, 
however,  can  change  the  circumstances  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  case  no  longer 
falls  under  the  law.  He  could,  for  ex- 
ample, as  supreme  Lord  and  pronrietor  of 
all,  make  over  the  goods  of  the  Egyptians 
to  the  Israelites,  so  that  the  latter  could 
take  them  without  committing  robbery. 
He  could,  as  the  Lord  of  all  that  lives, 
deprive  Isaac  of  life  and  make  Abraham 
the  executioner.  Further,  just  as  a  man 
may  remit  a  debt,  so  God  may  free  a 
man  from  the  obligation  incurred  to  Him 
by  oath  or  vow.  Lastly,  God  can  of 
course  dispense  from  the  positive  law 
which  he  has  imposed — e.g,  he  could  have 
dispensed  a  Jew  from  the  law  of  circum- 
cision, the  Sabbath,  &c.  We  may  now 
Sws  on  to  consider  the  actual  law  of  the 
hurch  on  dispensations. 

The  Pope  can  dispense  from  obligations 
to  God  which  a  man  has  incurred  of  his 
own  free  will — «.e.  by  oath  or  vow.  This 
power  belongs  to  him  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  to  whom  Christ  gave  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing.  He  can  also 
dispense  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 

1  St.  Thorn.  1 2ndie,  qa.  100,  a.  8.  The  opinion 
of  Occam,  D*Ailly,  and  Gerson  that  God  coiild 
dispense  from  the  preccpta  of  the  decalogue  ha« 
long  been  abandoned.  The  Scotiats  held  thnt 
God  could  dispense  from  the  precepts  of  the 
second  table  except  that  against  lying. 
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law.  Hshops,  by  their  ordinary  power, 
can  dispense  from  the  statutes  of  the 
diocesan  synods,  &c.y  and  they  can  dis- 
pense individuals  from  the  general  laws 
of  the  Church,  or  from  obligations  under 
which  they  have  placed  themselTes  to 
Qod,  in  such  cases  as  frequently  occur — 
e.a»  in  most  tows,  in  fasts,  aMtinences, 
observance  of  feasts,  &c.  But  by  reason 
of  privilege,  lawful  custom  or  necessity, 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  bishop  is 
often  extended.  Custom  has  also  given 
parish  priests  power  to  dispense  individuals 
nom  lasts,  aostinences,  abstinence  from 
servile  work  on  feasts,  and  the  like.  As 
a  rule,  a  person  who  has  received  power 
to  dispense  from  a  superior  by  delegation 
cannot  sub-delegate. 

A  reason  is  always  needed  before  a 
dispensation  can  be  lawfully  given.  If  a 
superior  dispenses  without  cause  in  his 
own  law  or  in  that  of  an  inferior,  the 
dispensation,  though  unlawful,  is  valid.  If, 
however,  an  inferior  to  whom  dispendog 
power  has  been  delected  uses  it  without 
reason,  the  dispensation  is  null  and  void. 
In  all  cases  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
dispensation  is  only  given  on  the  tacit 
condition  that  the  statements  of  the 
person  who  petitions  for  it  are  true, 
tloncealment  or  falsehood  in  an  essential 
matter  affecting  the  motive  which  indu(^ 
the  superior  to  dispense,  renders  the  dis- 
pensation nulL 

A  dispensation  ceases  if  recalled ;  if  it 
is  renounced  and  the  renunciation  is 
accepted  by  the  superior ;  also,  in  certain 
cases,  if  the  cause  for  which  the  dis- 
pensation was  given  no  longer  exists. 
What  those  cases  are  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine.  According  to  Suarez,  a  dis- 
pensation from  one  single  obligation — e.g. 
a  vow — continues  even  when  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  granted  is  there  no  longer, 
provided  the  dispensation  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  used  oefore  the  cause  ceased. 
On  the  contrary,  dispensations  which 
virtually  relax  a  series  of  obligations— «.^. 
from  fasting  each  day  in  Lent — expire 
with  the  cause  which  induced  the  superior 
to  grant  them. 

snroRCBv  in  its  widest  sense,  sig- 
nifies a  separation  made  between  man  and 
wife  on  sufficient  grounds  and  by  lawful 
authority.  It  may  dissolve  the  marriage 
bond  altogether,  so  that  the  man  or  woman 
is  free  to  contract  a  fresh  marriage  {se- 
paratio  quoad  vinculum) ;  or  it  may  simply 
relieve  one  of  the  parties  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  living  with  the  other  (separatio 
quoad  torum  et  mensam). 


DOOETiE 

No  human  power  can  dissolve  the 
bond  of  marriage  when  ratified  and  con- 
summated between  baptised  persons.   But 

(1)  The  marriage  bond  may  be  dis- 
solved, even  between  baptised  persons,  by 
Papal  authority,  if  the  marriage  has  not 
been  consummated.  Such  at  least  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  canonists  and  theolo- 
gians; nor  does  Klluart,  who  holds  the 
opposite  opinion,  deny  that  such  divorces 
have  been  granted  by  Martin  V.,  Paul  HI., 
Pius  IV.,  and  Qregoiy  XIII. 

(2)  It  may  De  dissolved  in  similar 
circumstances  by  the  solemn  religious 
profession  of  either  party.  This  point 
was  defined  at  Trent,  sess.  xxiv.^  can.  6 ; 
the  principle  had  been  already  laid  down 
by  Innocent  in.,  who  professed  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  prodecessors,  and  it 
is  justified  by  the  example  of  ancient 
saints,  who  left  their  briaes  before  con- 
summation of  marriage  to  lead  a  life  of 
perpetual  continence.  The  engagement 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  con- 
tmence  may  be  considered  equivalent 
to  a  solenm  religious  profession  in  later 
times. 

(3)  If  two  unbaptised  petaons  have 
contracted  marriage,  this  marriage,  even 
if  consummated,  may  be  dissolved,  sup- 
posing one  of  the  parties  embraces  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  other  refuses  to 
live  peaceably  and  without  insult  to  the 
Christian  reUgion  in  the  married  state. 
This  principle  is  laid  down  bv  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  is  founded  on  the  "dis- 
pensation of  the  Apostle,''  as  it  is  called, 
m  1  Cor.  vii.  12-15. 

In  all  other  cases  the  marriage  bond 
is  indissoluble,  and,  besides  this,  married 
persons  are  bound  to  live  together,  as 
man  and  wife.  They  may,  however, 
separate  by  mutual  consent ;  and,  again,  if 
one  party  exposes  the  other  to  grave 
danger  of  body  or  soul,  or  commits  adul- 
tery, the  innocent  partner  may  obtain  a  ju- 
dicial separation,  or  even  refuse  to  cohaoit 
without  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  provided  always  that  the  offence  is 
clearly  proved.  J£  the  innocent  party  has 
condoned  the  adultery,  the  right  of  separa- 
tion on  that  ground  is  forfeited— unless,  of 
course  the  offence  is  repeated.  (From 
Billuart,  St.  liguori,  Qury,  '^  De  Matri- 
monio.") 

BOOTS  (from  ^kciv,  "to  seem,"' 
because  they  a^buted  to  Christ  an 
apparent  but  not  a  real  humanity)  were 
not  a  special  sect.  The  name  describes 
a  feature  common  to  the  doctrine  of  many 
early  heresies — viz.  the  denial  that  Jesus 
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GhriBt  was  true  man.  The  name  occurs  in 
Theodoret,'  but  the  tendency  which  it  de- 
scribes dates  from  the  heresies  of  Apostolic 
times.  Thus  Gerinthus  distinguished  be- 
tween Christ  and  Jesus:  the  latter,  he 
said,  was  a  mere  man,  bom  in  the 
natural  waj;  the  former,  an  sson,  or 
spiritual  bemff,  who  descended  on  him  at 
his  baptism,  l)ut  afterwards  took  flight 
and  left  Jesus  to  suffer  alone.  St  John, 
in  his  first  Epistle  (iv.  2),  alludes  to  a 
heresy  of  this  kind  in  the  words,  "  Every 
spirit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God ;  and  every 

Spirit  which  dissolveth  Jesus  is  not  of 
od.**  It  is  because  the  Church  of  his 
time  was  in  conflict  with  this  form  of 
error  that  St.  Ignatius  insists  so  strenu- 
ously on  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  in 
opposition  to  those  who  said  Christ's 
'*  sufferings  are  visionary,  being  themselves 
visionary.**  ^  This  Docetic  tendency  was 
further  developed  bv  Marcion,  who  main- 
tained that  Christ's  body  was  a  mere 
ph^tom.'  The  error  of  the  DocetaB,  in  a 
modified  form,  was  revived  by  the  Apol- 
linarists,  who  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's 
human  soul,  and  by  the  Eutychians,  who 
represented  his  humanity  as  absorbed  in 
the  divine  nature. 

BOCTOS  AsroBAZCVS.  The  name 
given  to  St  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Ruysbroch 
was  called  Ecstaticus;  St.  Bernard,  Melli- 
fluus ;  Alexander  of  Hales,  Irrefragabilis ; 
Durandus  (de  Sancto  Porciano),  Ke|Solu- 
tissimus ;  St.  Buonaventura,  Seraphicus  \ 
Occam,  Singularis ;  Henry  of  Ghent,  So- 
lemnis ;  Duns  Scotus,  Subtilis. 

BOCTOS  or  THS  CBXntOB. 
Three  things,  says  Benedict  XIV.  are 
required  to  make  a  Doctor  of  the  Church. 
First,  he  must  have  had  learning  so  emi- 
nent that  it  fitted  him  to  be  a  doctor  not 
only  in  the  Church  but  of  the  Church 
("  doctor  ineius  ccclesisD  ")  so  that  through 
him  "  the  aarlmess  of  error  was  scattered, 
dark  things  were  made  clear,  doubts 
resolved,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture 
opened."  Next,  he  must  have  snown 
heroic  sanctity.  Thirdly — though,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  this  last  condition  has 
not  always  been  insisted  on — the  title  of 
"  Doctor  of  the  Church "  must  be  con- 
ferred by  a  declaration  of  the  Pope  or  of 
a  General  Council.  Four  Doctors  of  the 
Church  are  named  in  the  canon  law :  viz. 
Ambrose,   Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory. 

>  See  Petav.  De  Ineamat  ad  init. 
•  rk  <occ(r  »«woi^A'ai  e^br,  avroi   5rT«s   rb 
<o«c(y.    Ad  Tratt,  10. 

5  TertnU.  Dt  Came  Chritti,  cap.  i. 
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Besides  these,  other  saints  enjoy  the  title 
and  cultus  due  to  a  Doctor  of  the  Church 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  Pope  or 
council.  Under  this  class  Benedict  2CIV. 
puts  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Anselm,  Imdore,  Peter  Ohrysologus.  He 
adds  that  a  part  of  the  cultus  usually 
assigned  to  doctors  is  given  to  St.  Hilary,^ 
in  whose  office  the  gospel  and  prayer  but 
not  the  antiphon,  and  to  St.  Athanasius 
and  St.  Basil,  who  have  only  the  antiphon 
but  not  the  gospel  and  prayer,  proper  to 
doctors. 

Since  the  Reformation  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor of  the  Church  has  been  conferred  more 
freely.  Pius  V.  added  St  Thomas  of  Aquin 
to  the  list ;  Sixtus  V.,  St  Buonaventura. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  title 
was  conferred  on  St.  Anselm,  St.  Isidore, 
and  St.  Leo.  Pius  VUI.  gave  the  title  to 
St  Bernard  ;  Pius  IX.  to  St.  Hilary, 
St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and  St.  Frauds  of 
Sales.  (Chiefly  from  Benedict  XIV.,  *'  De 
Canoniz.,"  lib.  iv.  p. '2,  cap.  11, 12.) 

BOOBlAf  in  its  theological  sense,  is  a 
truth  contained  in  the  Word  of  God, 
written  or  unwritten — i,e,  in  Scripture  or 
tradition — and  proposed  by  the  Church 
for  the  belief  of  the  faithful.  Thus 
dogpa  is  a  revealed  truth,  since  Scripture 
is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  while 
tradition  signifies  the  truths  which  the 
Apostles  received  from  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  handed  down  to  the 
Church. 

The  word  itself  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory. In  classical  writers  it  has  three 
distinct  senses  connected  with  its  deriva- 
vation  from  doKcIv,  **  to  seem.^  It  means, 
accordingly,  that  which  seems  good  to 
the  individual — i.e,  an  opinion;  that 
which  seems  good  to  legitimate  autho- 
rity— i.e,  the  resolution  of  a  public  assem- 
bly, or,  in  other  words,  a  decree ;  lastly, 
it  acquired  a  peculiar  sense  in  the  philo- 
sophic schools.  The  mere  word  of  some 
philosopher  (e.p,  of  Pythagoras)  was  con- 
sidered authoritative  with  his  disciples; 
and  so  Cicero,  in  the  Academic  Questions, 
speaks  of  "  decrees,"  or  doctrines,  "  which 
the  philosophers  call  dogmata,  none  of 
which  can  be  surrendered  without 
crime."  In  the  LXX  and  New  Testa- 
ment, the  word  retains  the  second  of  the 
two  of  the  senses  given  above.  Thus,  in 
Daniel  ii.  13,  iii.  10,  in  Luc.  ii.  1,  xvii.  7, 
it  is  used  of  decrees  proceeding  from  the 
State.    In  Ephes.  ii.  15,  Coloss.  ii.  14, 

'  Pius  IX.  gave  Ililiiy  the  title  of  DoctT, 
and  now,  of  course,  the  antiphon  *'  O  Doctor  "  is 
recited  in  his  office. 
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it  jsignifies  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  and 
in  Acts  xvi.  4  (d^yfiara  ra  KtKpniiva) 
the  disciplinary  decrees  issued  by  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem.  No- 
where in  the  New  Testament  does  it 
bear  the  sense  in  which  theologians  em- 
ploy it.^ 

This  sense  sprang  from  the  third  of 
the  classical  meanings  given  above — viz. 
that  of  a  truth  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  a  philosopher.  The  Pythagoreans  ac- 
cepted tenets,  which  if  true  admitted  of 
proof,  on  the  authority  of  their  master. 
Christians,  better  instructed,  accepted 
truths  beyond  the  reach  of  unaided  rea- 
son which  had  been  revealed  by  Christ  to 
bis  Church.  These  truths  the}  called 
dogmas.  We  find  the  earliest  trace  of 
this  technical  sense,  still  iniperfectly  de- 
veloped, in  St.  Ignatius,  **  Magn."  13 : — 
"Use  all  zeal  to  be  established  in  the 
doctrines  (eV  roU  b6yna(TLv)  of  the  Lord 
and  tlie  Apostles."  *  In  later  Fathers  the 
word  occurs  in  its  precise,  theological 
meaning.  Thus,  St,  Basil  mentions  "  the 
dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity  **  {ro  rijs  ^eo- 
Xoyias  ^dyfia)  ;  Chrysostom,  "  the  dog- 
mas (doy flora)  of  the  Church ; "  Vincent 
of  Lerins,  "  the  ancient  dogmas  (dogmata) 
of  heavenly  philosophy."  ^  This  last  illus- 
trates the  origin  of  the  theological  term. 

From  the  definition  with  which  we 
began  it  follows  that  the  Church  has  no 
power  to  make  new  dogmas.  It  is  her 
office  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered, and  to  hand  down  the  sacred 
deposit  which  she  has  received  without 
adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Church  may  enunciate 
fully  and  impose  dogmas  or  articles  of 
faith  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  or 
at  least  deduced  from  principles  so  con- 
tcdned,  but  as  yet  not  fully  declared  and 
imposed.  Hence  with  regard  to  a  new 
definition — such,  e.g.,  as  that  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  Christians  have  a  twofold  duty. 
They  are  obliged  to  believe,  first,  that  the 
doctrine  so  defined  is  true,  and  next  that 
it  is  part  of  the  Christian  revelation 
received  by  the  Apostles.  Again,  no 
Christian  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  assent  to 
any  dogma  which  the  Church  proposes. 
To    do    so    involves   nothing   less  than 

*  The  list  of  New  Testament  passaj^cs  civen 
in  the  text  is  exhaustive,  except  that  Lach- 
mann  reads  rh  ioy/xei  toO  paaiKtm,  the  decree  of 
King  Pharao,  in  Heb.  xi.  28. 

3  See  also  Bamab.  Kp.  1,  rpia  oiv  i^yiiard  ivTiv 
Kvpibv,  where  the  old  Latin  version  has  "  const!- 
tutiones." 

5  Basil.  Orat.  iv.  In  Httxaem,  Chrvsost.,  In 
GahLcap.  l,apud  Kuhn,  Dryma/tA,  vol.  i.p.  191. 
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shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and  no  Catholic 
can  accept  the  Protestant  distinction  be- 
tween **  fundamental  and  non-fundamental 
articles  of  faith."  It  is  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  accept  the  whole  of 
the  Churcn's  teaching.  True,  a  Catholic 
is  not  bound  to  know  all  the  definitions  of 
the  Church — but,  if  he  knowingly  and 
wilfully  contradicts  or  doubts  the  truth 
of  any  one  among  them,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Catholic. 

This  arbitrary  distinction  between 
essential  and  non-essential  articles,  has 
led  by  natural  consequence  to  the  opinion  . 
that  dogmatic  belief,  as  such,  matters 
little  provided  a  man's  life  is  virtuous  and 
his  feelings  are  devout.  A  religion  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  very  face  of  it  different 
from  the  religion  of  the.  Apostles  and 
their  successors.  St.  Paul  anathematises 
false  teachers,  and  bids  his  disciples  shun 
heretics;  St.  John  denounces  tne  denial 
of  the  Incarnation  as  a  mark  of  Antichrist. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  utterances 
of  the  earlv  Fathers  on  this  matter, 
which  has  been  already  treated  in  the 
article  on  the  Church,  but  we  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  striking  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  Caitlinal  Newman's  book 
on  "Development,"  ch,  \ii.  sect.  1,  §5. 
We  will  only  remark  in  conclusion  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  make  light  of  dog- 
matic  truth,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence.  If 
God  has  made  a  revelation,  then  both 
duty  and  devotional  feeling  must  depend 
on  the  dogmas  of  that  revelation,  and  be 
regulated  by  them. 

BOOMATZO  TBSO&OOT  is  the 
science  of  Christian  dogma.  It  treats  of 
doctrine  systematicallv,  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
considering  each  article  of  faith  in  con- 
nection with  others  which  are  either  allied 
to  or  seem  to  contradict  it.  It  proves  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  from  Scripture 
and  tradition,  illiistrates  them  by  natural 
analogies  and  points  out  that  though  they 
cannot  be  demonstrated  from  reason,  they 
are  in  harmony  with  it.  It  answers 
obiections  drawn  from  philosophy  and 
other  sciences,  and  above  all  deduces 
theological  consequences  from  the  truths 
of  faith.  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  clearly 
apologetic  or  controversial  and  positive 
theology  on  the  one  hand  from  dogma^e 
theology  on  the  other.  Controversial 
theologians  defend  the  faith  against 
infidels  and  heretics;  positive  theology- 
investigates  the  proofs  of  Catholic  doctrine 
in  Scripture  and  tradition;  but  all  this 
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may  be  said  of  dogmatic  theology  also. 
The  distinction  between  them  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  thoueh  dogmatic 
theology  does  occupy  itself  with  these 
matters,  they  do  not  form  the  whole  or 
even  the  principal  part  of  its  subject 
matter.  The  systematic  presentation  of 
doctrine,  the  exhibition  of  the  relations 
between  faith  and  reason,  the  application 
of  philosophy  to  religion,  so  as  to  deduce 
conclusions  ^om  premisses  gireu  partly  by 
philosophy,  partly  by  reyelation — this  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  dogmatic  theo- 
logian. The  rest,  though  of  capital 
importance  in  itself,  possesses  only  a 
secondary  interest  for  him. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  feith  were  precisely 
stated  and  foi-mally  defined;  but  little 
was  done  directly  for  dogmatic  theolo^. 
The  early  Fathers  had  to  contend  with 
persecution,  and  what  leisure  they  had 
was  mostly  spent  in  attempts  to  recom- 
mend the  faith  to  heathens.  When  the 
hand  of  the  persecutor  was  stayed,  the 
great  controversies  on  the  Trinity,  on  the 
Incarnation,  on  grace  and  predestination, 
began,  and  the  champions  oi  the  faith  were 
as  a  rule  much  too  busy  in  stating  and 
defending  the  great  verities  of  revelation 
to  think  of  expounding  them  systemati- 
cally. Then  came  the  barbarian  incursions 
in  the  West,  the  Mohammedan  conquests 
in  the  East ;  and  the  Latin  Church  was 
occupied  in  the  work  of  converting  and 
civilising  the  new  masters  of  Western 
Europe.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  faith,  already  de- 
fined and  fixed,  enjoyed  a  supremacy  such 
as  it  has  never  known  before  or  since, 
that  the  great  dogmatic  theologians  lived. 
After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  Greek 
learning  spread  in  the  West.  Christian 
antiquity  was  more  studied  and  better  un- 
derstood, and  by  all  this  of  course  theology 
gained  immensely.  But  to  a  great  extent 
dogmatic  theology  suffered  by  the  diversion 
of  interest  to  Scriptural  and  historical 
criticism  ;  and  a  century  later  the  great 
Protestant  revolt  gave  an  increasing  im- 

Sortance  to  controversial  as  distinct  from 
ogmatic  theology. 
•  We  have  already  indicated  the  division 
which  we  shall  observe  in  this  article.  We 
shall  begin  by  tracing  the  first  essays  at 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  Patristic  period, 
passing  next  to  the  theologians  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  concluding  with  those 
of  modem  times. 

I.  Patristic  Period. — As  has  been 
already   hinted,    there    is    no   dogmatic 
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theology,  proi)erly  so  called,  during  this 
time,  so  that  it  need  not  detain  us  long. 
Many,  however,  among  the  Fathers  treat 
the  Christian  religion  in  a  philosophic 
spirit,  and  address  themselves  to  some  at 
least  among  the  various  problems  of 
dogmatic  theology.  Thus  the  Apologists 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  try  to 
show — often,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  fanciful 
way — that  the  Cliristian  religion  is  in 
agreement  with  the  best  results  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  in  particular  with  the 
teaching  of  Plato.  .Justin,  e.^.,  explains 
the  supposed  fact  that  Christian  doctrines 
are  found  in  Greek  heathen  writers  partly 
on  the  theory  that  all  men  participate  in 
the  illumination  of  the  Word,*  partly  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Greeks  had 
borrowed  from  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.'  Clement  of  Alexandria 
reaches  a  higher  and  more  accurate  notion 
of  the  relations  between  dogma  and 
science.  The  most  important  of  his  works, 
the  "  Stromata,"  is  meant  to  show  that  a 
Christian  may  do  more  than  believe  the 
faith  and  keep  the  conomandments.  Be- 
yond the  ordinary  faith,  he  says,'  we 
may  reach  by  instruction  and  the  perfect 
observance  of  God's  law  a  knowledge 
which  is  the  *'  perfection  of  man  as  man." 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  perfection  is  a 
moral  one,  and  so  far  does  not  concern  us 
here.  But  Clement  also  makes  it  consist 
in  knowing  truth  with  peculiar  accuracy,* 
in  the  ability  to  "  demonstrate  "  it  *  and 
to  fathom  tne  hidden  meanings  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  power  of  using  all  science  and 
learning  as  a  means  of  refuting  error  and 
conveymg  to  others  exact  notions  of  the 
truth.'  The  great  Origen,  in  his  book 
"  De  Principiis,"  makes  a  further  advance, 
and  really  sketches  out  the  plan  of  a  dog- 
matic system.  Speaking  of  the  Church's 
dogmas  he  says,'  "  These  must  be  used  as 
elements  and  foundations  by  everyone 
who  desires  to  form  a  certain  order  and 
system,  by  considering  them  all  together, 
so  that  he  may  form  evident  and  neces- 
sary propositions,  discover  the  truth  on 
eacn  point,  and,  as  we  have  said,  make 
one  sjrstem  out  of  the  examples  and 
propositions  which  he  finds  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  discovers  by  following  out 
things  to  their  logical  consequences."  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Origen 

1  Jpol  ii.  8.  3  ApoL  J.  44. 

3  Strom,  vii.  10,  p.  864.     *  /6.vii.  16,p.891. 

5  Jb.  vii.  10,  p.  805. 

6  ife.vi.  10,  pp.  780-781. 

T  De  Princip.  Praef.  n.  10.  The  Tvork, 
except  a  few  fragments,  only  exists  in  the 
translation  of  Rufiinus. 
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neyer  worked  out  the  plan  which  he  put 
before  himself;  and,  besides,  there  were 
inherent  defects  in  his  method,  which 
would  have  kept  him  from  doing  bo 
successfully.  Nor  did  later  Fathers 
realise  the  ideal  which  Origen  had  before 
him.  Of  course,  the  great  Doctors  of  the 
Church  in  defending  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  incidentally 
supplied  abundance  of  matter  for  the 
furtherance  of  systematic  and  specula- 
tive theology.  Lideed,  St.  Augustine^s 
writings  had  an  extraordinary  and  en- 
during influence  on  every  department  of 
theolo^cal  science,  and  tne  study  of  them 
was  the  great  means  of  theolopcal  edu- 
cation, and  gave  the  strongest  impulse  to 
scientific   progress    during    the    middle 

r.  But  as  a  rule  the  leathers  supplied 
stones  which  the  scholastics  ouilt 
together.^  Still,  one  exception  at  least 
must  be  noted.  In  his  treatise  ''De 
Trinitate,"  St.  Augustine  sets  himself  to 
resolve  the  historical  and  the  speculative 
difficulties  of  the  doctrine.  He  proves 
the  Nicene  doctrine  from  Scripture  and 
tradition ;  tries  to  reconcile  the  belief  in  a 
Trinity  of  PerBons  with  the  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God ;  and  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  by  natural  analogies. 
In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  no 
writing  of  the  early  ages  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  it  for  fullness  and 
liioroughness. 

II.  The  Scholastic  Period. — Dogmatic 
theology,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
began  to  be  in  the  East,  long  before  it 
was  known  in  Western  Europe.  Zacha- 
rias  Scholasticus  and  John  i?hiloponus, 
in  the  sixth  century,  discussed  Christian 
doctrine  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  following  century, 
John  of  Damascus  brought  dogmatic 
theology  to  the  highest  level  which  it  ever 
reached  among  the  Gi-eeks.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  logical  writings  of 
Aristotle,  and  so  acquired  the  philosophic 
training  necessary  for  a  theologian.  He 
was  well  read  in  the  Greek  Fathers  and 
familiar  with  the  speculations  of  Pseudo- 
Dionysius.  Thus  equipped,  he  summed 
up  all  the  theological  learning  of  his  day 
in  his  great  work  entitled  the  "  Fountain 
of  Wisdom"  (jri/y^  ao<t>ias).  The  first 
part  contains  the  dialectic,  which  since 

1  Of  coarse  this  comparison  must  not  be 
pressed.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  the 
scholastics  a  general  superiority  over  such  a 
writer  as  St.  Augustine.  If  much  was  gained, 
much  also  was  lust,  by  the  scholastic  love  of 
system. 
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the  Arian  controversies  had  been  the 
object  of  increasing  attention  in  the 
Church,  and  was  iSterwards  zealously 
studied  b^  the  Arabs.  The  second  part 
gives  a  history  of  heresies;  ^e  third, 
"  an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox 
faith"  (i^Klioa-is  diepififis  rijs  6pBod6(ov 
jrioreoor).  This  third  part  treats  (a)  of 
God  in  his  essence,  attributes, and  IVinity 
of  Persons ;  (0)  of  the  creative  act  by 
which  invisible  spirits  and  visible  things 
were  made,  of  the  Divine  fore-knowledge, 
and  of  free-will ;  (y)  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  economy  of  salvation ;  (d)  of  the 
means  by  which  this  salvation  is  appro- 
priated, and  generally  of  such  matters  as 
concern  practical  piety — i.e.  of  faith  and 
baptism,  the  cultus  of  the  saints,  use  of 
images,  &c. ;  of  Scripture,  the  origin  of  sin 
in  the  abuse  of  free-will,  the  law  of  God, 
the  Sabbath,  circumcision,  virginity,  &c. ; 
wid  lastiy,  of  Antichrist  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. Here  we  have  something  like  a 
complete  system  of  theology,  but  with 
John  of  Damascus  the  theology  of  the 
Easterns  reached  its  highest  point.  Fur- 
ther advance  was  to  be  made,  not  in  the 
East,  but  in  the  West. 

There,  even  after  the  shock  of  the  bar- 
barian conquests  was  over,  a  long  period  of 
preparation  was  needed  before  dogmatic 
theology  could  arise,  and  for  this  very 
reason  when  it  did  arise  it  manifested  ex- 
traordinary stren^h,  possessed  a  singular 
vitality,  and  did  its  work  with  wonderful 
completeness.  These  preparations  con- 
sisted in  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  much  furthered  by  Boethius  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Again, 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Fathers  was 
summarised  by  such  authors  as  Isidore  of 
Seville,  who  in  his  "  Originum  sen  Ety- 
mologiarum  Codex  "  furnished  an  encyclo- 
psedia  of  sciences,  including  theology, 
while  hia  *'Libri  Sententiarum "  is  a 
kind  of  anthology  from  the  Fathers, 
particularly  from  St.  Augustine.  Alcuin 
did  much  to  encourage  the  foundation 
of  monastic  schools  and  so  to  keep  the 
lamp  of  learning  alive.  Still,  althougn  the 
writings  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  exer- 
cised a  wide  and  strong  influence,  al- 
though the  living  interest  in  dogmatic 
controversy  was  kept  up  by  the  disputes 
on  the  Adoption  of  the  Son  of  God,  on 
the  Eucharist,  on  Predestination,  and 
by  those  occasioned  through  the  rational- 
ism and  pantheistic  tendencies  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  sixth  and  eleventh  century  was  one  of 
learning  rather  than  of  speculation.    The 
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men  of  that  age  gathered  in  peace  the 
froila  of  the  paat ;  thej  seldom  began  to 
till  new  ground.  Nor  had  they  as  yet 
the  instruments  to  hand  which  were  in- 
dispensable for  the  advance  of  theology. 
They  Imew  the  positive  teaching  of  the 
Fathers ;  they  did  their  best  to  master  the 
natural  and  mathematical  sciences,  gram- 
mar, logic,  rhetoric,  &c.,  and  to  make 
themselyes  at  home  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  they  had  no 
philosophy,  and  philosophy  is  a  necessary 
oasis  for  theological  speculation.  In  the 
eleventh  century  this  desideratum  was  sup- 
plied. Then  the  monastic  schools,  which 
had  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance 
after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  be- 
came more  celebrated  than  ever  for  learn- 
ing (those  of  Tours  and  Bee  deserve  special 
mention),  and  in  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
produced  a  man,  not  only  of  learning,  but 
of  speculative  ability.  Some  time  later 
these  schools  were  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  universities,  and  that  of  Paris  in  par- 
ticular was  the  fostering  mother  of  dia- 
lectical theology  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  middle  ages.  Better  translations  of 
Aristotle  came  into  use,  and  not  only  his 
logical,  but  also  his  metaphysical  and 
physical  treatises  were  studied  with  en- 
thusiastic appreciation.  True,  philosophy 
was  regardea  as  the  handmaid  of  faith. 
The  Catholic  religion  was  accepted  as  the 
absolute  truth,  and  although  the  philo- 
sopher proved  from  reason  the  truths  of 
natural  reli^on,  such  as  the  being  of  God, 
the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  and  the  like, 
stUl  even  on  his  ovm  ground  he  had  to 
bring  hid  work  into  agreement  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Still,  philosophi- 
cal questions  in  themselves  awakened  the 
most  intense  interest,  and  tlieology  chiefly 
consisted  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
principles  fiinushed  partly  by  the  faith, 
partly  by  philosophy ;  it  followed  naturally 
that  the  whole  of  a  man's  theology  was 
coloured  by  his  philosophical  opinions. 
The  great  pluloeopnical  question  debated 
during  aU  the  scholastic  period  was  about 
the  nature  of  universals.  There  were  the 
extreme  Realists,  like  Scotus ;  the  moderate 
Realists,  like  St.  Thomas ;  there  were  No- 
minalists, such  as  Occam.  All  these  names 
represent  different  schools  of  theology,  and 
it  IS  often  easy  to  trace  the  direct  influence 
yyhich  the  theory  they  held  on  universals 
hud  on  their  theology.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  tiiat  every  difierence— e^. 
between  Scotus  and  St.  Thomas— can  be 
traced  to  a  philosophical  source,  but 
mftny  among  these  mfierences  certainly 
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can  be  so  traced.  So  well  was  this  under- 
stood that  so  long  as  Scotism  kept  its 
groxmd  in  the  Franciscan  schools,  the 
Scotist  philosophy,  and  that  alone,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  necessary  preparation 
for  theology.  The  mutual  inteiTpenetration 
of  philosophy  and  theology  is  the  great 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  scholastic 
period. 

We  can  only  mention  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  among  the  scholastics, 
and  say  a  few  words  aoout  one  or  two 
among  them.  St.  Anselm  was  the  great 
light  of  the  eleventh  century,  towards 
the  end  of  which  he  lived.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  great  names  are  those 
of  Roscelin,  Abelard,  and  Peter  Lombard ; 
in  the  thirteenth,  those  of  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Albertus  Magnus,  St  Thomas, 
Bonaventura,  John  Duns  Scotus. 

Anselm  did  not  construct  a  complete 
corpus  or  sum  of  theology,  but  he  treated 
of  its  principal  parts — viz.  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God  and  the  Trinity  in  his  "  Mo- 
nologium,"  "  Proslo^on,"  "  De  Fid.  Trin.," 
and  "  Process.  Spint.  S.  contra  Grace. ; " 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  origin  of  evil, 
and  the  fall,  in'*  De  Lib.  Arbitr.,  de  Casu 
DiaboL,  de  Concept.  Virginal,  et  Original. 
Peccato ;  '*  of  the  Incarnation  and  redemp- 
tion, in  "  Cur  Deus  Homo."  Peter  Lom- 
bard's four  Books  of  Sentences  were  for 
centuries  the  basis  of  theological  in- 
struction. St.  Thomas,  Scotus,  nay  even 
so  late  a  writer  as  the  famous  Estius, 
commented  on  them.  Peter  Lombard  sets 
out  with  the  principle — borrowed  from 
St.  Augustine — that  Christianity  is  a 
doctrine  concerning  realities  and  signs, 
the  principal  signs  being  the  sacraments. 
He  subdivides  the  realities  into  such  as  we 
are  to  enjoy  (/rut) — i.e.  such  as  are  ends ; 
such  as  we  are  to  use  (uti)  as  means ;  and 
considers  lastly  the  subjects  or  rational 
creatures  intended  to  use  these  means.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  Book  of  the  Sentences 
treats  of  God  and  the  Trinity  (realities 
which  are  ends  in  themselves) ;  the 
second,  in  its  first  part,  of  the  world,  in  its 
second  of  rational  creatures,  in  its  third 
of  free-will  and  grace,  virtues  and  vices 
(of  things  to  be  used  as  means,  of  those 
who  use  them,  of  use  and  abuse) ;  the 
third,  of  the  redemption,  by  which  man  is 
again  enabled  to  see  things  aright;  the 
fourth,  of  the  resurrection  and  of  "  signs  " 
— I.e.  chiefly  of  the  sacraments.  A 
moment's  thought  will  enable  anyone  to 
see  some  at  least  of  the  patent  defects 
implied  in  such  an  arrangement.  St. 
Thomas  adopted  a  very  diflcrent  one  in 
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his  "Sum  of  all  Theology,"  which  for 
method,  scientific  precision  and  depth,  for 
purity  of  doctrine,  has  nothing  like  it  or 
near  it  in  the  productions  of  the  scholastic 
theologians.  The  ''Summa"  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  God 
in  Himself,  and  as  the  Creator.  The 
second  treats  of  God  as  the  end  of 
creatures,  and  of  the  actions  which  lead 
us  to  Him  or  separate  us  from  Him.  In 
the  former  suhdivision  of  the  second  part 
these  actions  are  discussed  in  general; 
the  latter  subdivision  explains  them  in 
detail.  The  third  part  treats  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  sacraments,  and  the  last 
thin^.  It  must  be  added  that  the  sub- 
division of  Part  n.  was  made,  not  by 
St.  Thomas,  but  by  his  disciples,  and  that 
St  Thomas  left  the  third  part  incomplete, 
the  conclusion  of  the  treatise  on  penance, 
those  on  extreme  unction,  holy  order, 
matrimony  and  the  last  things  having 
been  appended  from  his  commentary  on  the 
Sentences.  St.  Thomas  himself  pomts  out 
the  connection  of  parts  in  the  "  Summa." 
The  first  is  concerned  with  God;  the 
second,  with  the  movement  of  rational 
creatures  to  Him;  the  third,  with  the 
Incarnation,  redemption  and  sacraments, 
which  open  the  way  to  God,  and  with 
eternal  hfe,  to  which  this  way  leads. 

in.  Modem  Period. — Scholastic  theo- 
lo^  is  best  represented  by  St.  Thomas 
andScotus.  After  their  time  there  was 
a  marked  decadence,  and  if  at  the  period 
of  the  KenaissaDce  and  the  Reformation 
scholastic  theology  was  unjustly  attacked 
and  contemned,  the  fault  must  be  partly 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  later  schoolmen  them- 
selves. Melchior  Canus,  a  Catholic  bishop 
and  theologian  of  undoubted  orthodoxy, 
describes  the  degeneracy  of  some  amon^ 
the  later  schoolmen,  their  frivolous  and 
sophistical  spirit,  their  ignorance  of 
Scripture  and  tradition,  in  the  forcible 
language  of  a  man  who  evidently  speaks 
from  personal  experience.*  No  doubt 
other  causes  helped  to  bring  scholastic 
theology  into  disrepute.  The  new  learn- 
ing al^rbed  attention ;  controversialists, 
such  as  BeUarmin,  were  busy  defending 
the  decrees  of  Trent  against  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  so  that  the  interest  in 
scholastic  theology  abated.  Besides, 
there  was  on  the  part  of  Protestants  and 
even  of  Jansenists,  a  distinctly  heretical 
opposition  to  the  theology  of  the  schools. 
It  was  held  that  truths  of  revelation  were 

>  Canus,  Loc,  Theol,  viii.  1.  ix.  1.  The  elo- 
quent and  weighty  words  of  Canus  on  this 
matter  are  well  worth  reading. 
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contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  Melanchthon, 
**  Cluistian  doctrine  was  utterly  discordant 
with  philosophy  and  human  reason.''* 
This,  of  course,  *was  to  cut  at  the  root  of 
scholastic  theology,  and  the  opinion  of 
Melanchthon  on  faith  and  reason  was  that 
of  the  Reformers  in  general.  Still,  schol- 
astic theology  was  pursued  with  ardour, 
and  valuable  additions  were  made  to  it. 
The  old  Thomist  and  Scotist  theologies 
were  still  maintained,  and  though  the 
latter  as  a  distinctive  system  was  passing 
away,  it  infiuenced  the  eclectic  theology 
of  many  Jesuit  writers,  and  so  has  left  a 
permanent  mark  on  the  theology  of  the 
Church.  Moreover,  a  fresh  impetus  was 
given  to  scholastic  disputes  by  the  con- 
troversies on  grace  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  a  new  diviaon 
of  theologians  into  Thomists,  Congruists, 
Molinists  and  Augustinians  came  to  be  re- 
cognised. The  following  are  among  the 
principal  theolo^ans  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. We  put  aside  great  controversialists, 
like  Bellarmin  and  Stapleton,and  positive 
theologians,  such  as  retavius  and  Tho- 
massin.  Petavius,  indeed,  may  justly  be 
considered  a  dogmatic  theologian.  His 
unequalled  learning  included  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  schoolmen,  and  he  does 
discuss  the  most  important  questions 
raised  by  them.  But  the  chief  merit  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  great  in  his 
many-sided  and  accurate  learning,  great 
in  the  command  which  his  genius  gave 
him  over  the  stores  of  classical,  Scriptural, 
patristic,  scholastic  learning  which  he  had 
accumulated,  lay  rather  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  dogma  than  to 
dogmatic  theology  itself.  Confining  our- 
selves, then,  to  dogmatic  theologians  in 
the  strict  sense,  we  may  name,  from  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century :  Bannes  ("  In  Prim.  Part. 
Angel.  Doctoris,"  2  tom. ;  "  In  Secund. 
Secund.  Angel.  Doctoris")  ;  Molina  ('*In 
Prim.  Part.  D.  Thom.;^'  also  "  Liberi 
Arbitrii  cum  GratiaB  Donis  Concordia  ")  ; 
Medma  ("  In  Prim.  Secund.  Thomje  Aq. 
in  Tert.  Part.");  Gregory  of  Valentia 
("  Comment,  in  Summ.  Thomsd  Aq.")  ; 
Suarez  ("  Commentationes  et  Disputat. 
inThomaB  Summam");  Cardinal  de  Lugo 
(separate  treatises  on  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology :  e.g,  "  De  Sacramentis,"  "  Do 
I  Pluchanstia,  "De  Incamatione," &c., col- 
I  lected  in  seven  folios) ;  Vasquez  ("  Oom- 
I  mentarii  in  Thomam  ^) ;  Estius  ("  Com- 

I     .  »  Melanchthon,  Loci  Theol.  cd.  1,  p.  86,  apud 
'  Kuhn,  Dogmatik,  voL  i.  472. 
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ment.  in  IV  Lib.  Sentent,*^;  Tanner 
("Theolog.  Scholast.,"  "  Disputat.  Theol. 
in  onines  Summ.  S.  Thorn.  Partes  '^ ; 
Becanus  ("Theolog.  Scholast.**);  Viva  (on 
the  Condemned  Propositions  and  a  brief 
course  of  dogmatic  theology).  Promi- 
nent among  the  theologia&s  of  a  later  date 
are  the  ScotLsts,  Frassen  ("  Scotus  Acade- 
micus,  sive  Universa  Doctoris  Subtilis 
Theologia/*  Paris,  1672),  and  L'Herminier 
(^'Somma  Theolog.  Scholastic.  Dogmat.," 
Paris,  1721);  and  the  Thomists  Gonet 
("Clypeus  Theolog.  Thomist,  contra 
Novas  ejus  Impugnat.,"  Burdi^.  1659), 
Contenson  ("Theologia  Mentis  et  Cor- 
dis," Colon.  1722),  Witasse  ("Tractat. 
Theolog."Pari8,1722),  and  Billuart("Cur- 
sus  Theolog.  juxta  Ment.  S.  Thom."1745). 
We  may  also  notice  Toumely  (  "  Pwelect. 
Theol.,*^  Venet.  1739)  ;  Gotti  ("  Theolog. 
Scholast.  Dogm.,"  Venet.  1760) ;  Berti 
("  De  Theolog.  Disciplin.,"  Venet.  1776)  ; 
Hubert  ("Theolog.  Dogmat.  et  Moral," 
August.  Vindeb.  1761).> 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  scholastic  theology  almost  died 
out,  or  if  the  study  of  it  was  maintained 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  at  all  events  few 
books  of  this  kmd  were  written.  The 
dofl^as  of  the  Church  were  of  course 
still  carefully  studied  by  clerics  in  their 
course  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood, 
but  scholastic  philosophy  was  neglected, 
no  other  philosophy  permanently  replaced 
it,  and  hence  theological  speculation  was 
impossible.  This  element  is  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  works  like  those  of 
liebermann  and  Perrone,  valuable  as  they 
are  in  many  respects.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  the  interest  in  scholastic 
philosophy,  and,  as  a  natiural  consequence, 
m  scholastic  theology,  revived.  Cardinal 
Franzelin's  treatises,  though  full  of  Scrip- 
tural and  patristic  learning,  do  not  by 
any  means  omit  the  consideration  of  the 
speculative  questions  raised  by  the  school- 
men. The  short  treatises  of  Jungman, 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Jesuit 
Ilurrter,  and  that  of  l>r,  Murray  of  May- 
nooth,  also  deserve  mention.  Tne  present 
Pope  has  done  much  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  schoolmen,  and  this  study  is 
not  ukely  to  fall  again  into  disrepute  or 
even  to  be  neglected.  Experience  has 
proved  that  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  gained  with- 
out the  study  of  dogmatic  theology,  so 
that  when  this  foundation  has  been  laid, 
then  and  not  till  then  other  branches  of 

1  The  editions  quoted  are  not  always  the 
first  which  appeared. 
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theological  inauiry  may  be  pursued  with 
safety  and  advantage.  (In  great  part 
from  the  introductory  volume  of  Eunn's 
"  Dogmatik.") 

pO&OmUB  OF  THS  B&B88BB 
VXSOzar.  St.  John  mentions  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  other  holy  women  and 
with  St.  John,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
when  the  other  Apostles  had  fled.  At 
that  time  the  prophecy  of  Simeon,  "a 
sword  will  pierce  thine  own  soul,"  was 
most  perfectly  fulfilled ;  and  very  naturally 
the  sorrows  of  Mary  have  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  contemplation  with  the  Saints, 
among  whom  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Ber- 
nard deserve  particular  notice.  They 
dwell  specially  on  the  intensity  of  her 
mental  suffering,  and  on  the  supernatural 
constancy  with  which  she  endured  it. 
The  famous  hymn  "  Stabat  Mater  "  cele- 
brates Mary's  sorrows  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  in  sublime  language.  The  seven 
founders  of  the  Servite  order,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  devoted  themselves  to  spe- 
cial meditation  on  the  Dolours  of  Mary,  and 
from  them  the  enumeration  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows  (t.e.  at  the  prophecy  of  Simeon,  in 
the  flight  to  Egypt,  at  the  three  days*  loss, 
at  the  carrying  of  the  cross,  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, at  the  descent  of  the  cross,  at  the 
entombment)  is  said  to  have  come.  The 
feast  of  the  Dolours,  was  instituted  at  a 
Provincial  Coimcil  of  Cologne  in  1423,  at 
a  time  when  the  Hussites  were  destroying 
crucifixes  and  images  of  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  with  fenatical  zeal.  Bene- 
dict Xin.,  in  1725,  caused  tliis  feast  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  States  of  the  Chiurch 
on  the  Friday  after  Passion  Simday.  This 
feast  is  now  observed  as  a  greater  double 
throughout  the  Church.  Pius  VII.,  in 
1814,  directed  that  a  second  feast  of  the 
Dolours  should  be  kept,  on  the  third  Sun- 
day of  September.  In  allusion  to  her 
seven  sorrows,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  re- 
presented in  art  transfixed  by  seven 
swords.  (Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Festis "" ; 
"  Manuale  Decret.") 

BOMZOZZia  is  the  place  in  which  a 
person  is  living,  or  to  which  he  has 
actually  come  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
maining there  for  good — t.e.  until  some 
fresh  reasons  call  him  away.  Thus,  as  Zal- 
linger  points  out,  two  things  go  to  consti- 
tute domicile:  (1)  the  external  fact  of 
habitation  in  a  place  ;  (2)  the  internal  in- 
tention of  fixing  the  abode  there.  Quasi- 
domicile  is  acquired  by  a  person  who  has 
moved  to  a  place  with  tne  intention  of 
remaining  there  for  a  considerable  time — 
e,g,  for  several  months.  There  is  a  thir*' 
2 
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class  of  persons  known  as  vapi — t.e.  who 
at  the  time  haye  neither  domicile  nor  quasi- 
domicile.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to 
have  two  domiciles — ^if,  that  is  to  say,  he 
has  two  abodes  in  different  places  and 
spends  about  equal  portions  of  the  year  in 
each. 

The  auestion  of  domicile  enters  into 
the  regulations  (1)  on  orders.  In  or- 
dinary cases  a  candidate  must  be  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  was  bom  (*'  episcopus  ori^is  "). 
Howeveri  if  he  has  fixed  his  domicile  in 
another  diocese  he  may  be  ordained  by 
his  new  bishop,  the  "  episconus  domicilii, 
provided  that  he  has  livea  in  his  new 
abode  for  ten  years,  or  has  transferred  to 
it  the  greater  part  of  his  goods,  having 
lived  their  "  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is, 
moreover,  ready  to  swear  that  he  intends  to 
remain  there  for  good  ("  perpetuo  '*).  So 
Innocent  XII., Oonstit.  96.  (2)  Persons  are 
obliged  to  make  their  Easter  communion, 
to  have  their  banns  proclaimed,  to  be 
married,  to  have  their  children  baptised, 
to  receive    extreme    unction,    from   the 

Sarish-priest  of  their  domicile  or  his 
eputy.  If  persons  to  be  married  live  in 
different  parishes,  the  banns  must  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  parish  church  of  each  ;  the 
marriage  may  be    celebrated  in    either 

Sarish  church.  Persons  with  a  double 
omicile  mav  choose  the  pansh-priest  of 
either  for  the  celebration  of  their  mar- 
riage, &c.  If  either  party  has  established 
a  quasi-domicHe  he  may  be  married  by 
the  parish-priest  of  the  place.  If  one  of 
the  parties  has  no  domicile  or  quasi-domi- 
cile,  then  any  parish-priest  may  marry 
them,  provided  that  he  has  found  on  in- 
quiry tnat  they  are  free  to  marry,  and  has 
obtained  leave  from  his  ordinary.  (Chiefly 
from  Gury.) 

]>OMnrB,  wow  bum,  bzowvb. 
"  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldst  enter  under  my  roof,  but  only 
speak  with  a  word,  and  my  soul  will  be 
healed."  Words  used  by  the  priest  before 
communicating,  and  again  before  giving 
communion  to  the  people.  The  custom 
of  employing  this  praver  before  com- 
munion is  alluded  to  oy  Origen  and  Ohry- 
sostom.  It  is  adapted  from  the  prayer  of 
the  centurion  in  Matt.  viii.  8. 

BOBBZWZOA&      XSTTBA.         [See 

Ctolb.] 

BOMZWZCAWS.  The  founder  of 
this  celebrated  order,  St.  Dominic,  was 
bom  in  1170,  at  Oalaruega,a  small  town 
in  the  diocese  of  Osma,  in  Old  Castile. 
Ho  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
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Palencia,  which  afterwards  was  removed 
to  Salajnanca.  From  the  time  when  he 
first  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  heart  burning  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  consequent  horror  of 
sin,  coupled  with  an  unquenchable  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  God's  honour  and 
service  among  his  rational  creatures. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  preached 
with  great  power  in  many  places.  The 
Bishop  of  Osma  at  this  time,  whose  name 
was  Diego,  was  a  prelate  of  great  eamest- 
ness  and  piety ;  the  laxity  and  tepidity 
which  prevailed  among  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  were  a  serious  g^ef  to 
him,  and  he  pondered  how  he  might 
introduce  the  type  and  germ  of  a  better 
state  of  things.  He  wished  to  introduce 
a  regular  and  quasi-conventual  life  among 
the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  and  the  voung 
Dominic  appeared  a  fit  instrument  for  \i& 
purpose.  Appointed  a  canon,  and  strenu- 
ously aiding  in  the  introduction  in  the 
chapter  of  lie  rule  of  St.  Austin,  Dominic 
more  than  answered  every  expectation 
that  had  been  formed  of  him,  and  ob- 
tained the  entire  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  bishop.  In  1204  and  1206  the 
Bishop  of  Osma  was  sent  into  France  on 
the  afl&ir  of  a  contemplated  marriage 
between  King  Alfonso  IX.  and  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  La  Marche;  Dominic 
accompanied  him  as  his  chaplain.  The 
southern  provinces  of  France  were  then 
teeming  with  the  heresies  of  the  numerous 
sects  which  pass  under  the  general  name 
of  Albigenses  [Albiqknsbs],  and  the 
peril  seemed  imminent  that  large  numbers 
of  persons  would  before  long,  if  no  re- 
straining influence  appeared,  throw  off 
the  bonds  of  religion,  social  order,  and 
morality.  The  bishop,  his  mission  having 
come  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  the 
French  princess,  eamestly  desired  to 
remain  and  combat  heresy  in  Languedoc. 
With  Dominic  he  went  to  Rome  (1206) 
to  obtain  the  necessary  permisdon  from 
the  Pope,  who  was  then  Innocent  III. 
The  Pope,  although  strongly  approving 
the  enterprise,  would  not  sanction  Diego's 
absence  from  his  diocese  being  prolonged 
beyond  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  to  return  to  Osma.  Return- 
ing to  Languedoc,  Diego  and  his  com- 
? anions  found  there  two  Papal  legates, 
^eter  of  Castelnau  and  Raoul,  contending 
with  the  heretics  with  but  small  efiect. 
The  bishop  suggested  that  the  words  of 
exhortation  would  be  more  effectual  if  the 
legates  came  imattended  by  a  splendid 
retinue,  and  improvided  with  equipages 
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and  a  sumptuooB  appareil.  He  himself 
set  them  an  example,  going  barefoot, 
practising  great  abstinence,  and  sending 
back  his  carriages  and  servants  into  Spain. 
The  legates  took  his  words  in  good  part, 
and  to  some  extent  acted  upon  them; 
moreover,  the  abbot  of  Oiteaox  and 
several  other  Cistercian  abbots  came  to 
their  assistance,  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
ligious campaign,  which  now  began  to  be 
prosecuted  with  much  zeal  and  fruit. 
But  aiter  a  time  Peter  of  Castelnau  was 
assassinated  hy  the  heretics,  and  the 
other  legate  took  his  departure ;  the 
abbots  returned  to  their  monasteries ;  the 
bishop  was  obliged  to  return  to  Osma, 
where  he  soon  after  died;  and  Dominic 
was  left  alone.  Some  years  passed;  he 
was  joined  from  time  to  time  by  earnest 
men,  who  aided  him  in  that  work  of 
continual  preaching  which  he  felt  to  be 
the  great  work  of  nis  life ;  but  many  of 
them,  after  the  novelty  of  the  work  had 
worn  off,  abandoned  him  without  scruple, 
and  he  felt  that  in  order  to  give  stability 
to  his  efforts  he  must  bind  his  followers 
to  himself  and  their  work  by  a  tie  stronger 
than  could  be  supplied  by  enthusiasm  and 
the  voluntary  system.  Such  a  tie  could 
only  be  supplied  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  order,  and  to  this  consummation 
he  now  bent  his  energies.  In  1215  he 
had  gathered  round  him  sixteen  men, 
of  whom  eight  were  Frenchmen,  six 
Spaniards,  one  an  Englishman,  and  one  a 
Portuguese — all  prepared  to  embrace  any 
way  of  life  that  he  might  prescribe  to 
them.  The  Pope  (Innocent  III.),  when 
his  sanction  was  sought,  hesitated.  The 
Council  of  the  Lateran,  then  concluding 
its  sittings,  had  declared  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  add  any  new  orders  to  those 
already  existing.  The  Pope  refused  his 
assent  several  times,  but  at  length—in- 
fluenced, it  is  sidd,  by  a  vision  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  before  the  conflr- 
mation  of  the  Franciscan  order — he 
yielded.  It  was,  however,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  founder  should 
choose  for  the  new  institute  some  rule 
already  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and 
that  the  statutes  of  the  order  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Pope  for  his  approval. 
Dominic  selected  the  rule  of  St.  Austin 
[Attg.  Rule]  for  the  use  of  his  order; 
many  of  the  statutes  were  borrowed  from 
those  of  Pr^montr^  [Norbektinbs]. 
'*The  chief  articles  enjoined  perpetual 
silence,  there  being  no  time  when  conver- 
sation was  permitted  without  leave  from 
the  superior ;  fasts  almost  without  inter- 
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mission,  at  least  from  September  14  to 
Easter  Day;  complete  abstinence  from 
meat,  except  in  senous  illness ;  the  use  of 
woollen  garments  in  the  place  of  linen ; 
a  rigorous  poverty,  ana  many  other 
austerities."^  The  dress  which  St. 
Dominic  gave  to  his  reHgious  was  that  of 
regular  canons,  such  as  he  had  himself 
worn  at  Osma — ^viz.  a  black  cassock  and 
rochet.  Some  years  afterwards  this  was 
exchanged  for  the  dress  which  has  been 
ever  since  retained  in  the  order— a  white 
habit  and  scapular,  with  a  lon^  blade 
cappa  or  mantle.  When  everything  had 
been  settled,  and  the  first  monastery  was 
being  built  at  Toulouse,  Dominic  went  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  final  confirmation  of 
the  Holy  See.  Arriving  in  the  autunm  of 
1216,  he  found  Honorius  III.  occupying  the 
Papal  chair,  and  obtained  from  him  in  the 
following  December  a  bull  fully  legalising 
and  coi&ming  his  institute,  under  the 
title  of  the  "Preaching  Brothers,"  or 
iiiars,  Fratres  Prasdicantes.  He  made 
his  solemn  profession  before  Honorius, 
as  the  first  member  of  the  order,  and  then 
returned  to  Toulouse.  Houses  under  his 
direction  soon  arose  in  different  places — e,g. 
at  Paris,  Metz,  and  Venice,  and  in  1221 
a  general  chapter  was  held  at  Bologna,  at 
which — ^perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans— a  constitution  was  adopted  re- 
nouncing all  rents  and  possessions.  The 
effect  oithis,  of  course,  was  to  make  the 
Dominicans  a  mendicant  order,  wholly 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  and 
advancement  on  the  charity  and  zeal  for 
religion  of  the  Christian  people.  At  this 
same  chapter-general  it  was  found  that 
the  order  already  numbered  sixty  convents : 
these  were  now  distributed  into  eight 
provinces  (England  being  one),  each  under 
a  provincial.  St.  Dominic,  therefore,  dying 
in  this  year,  had  the  happiness  of  leaving 
his  order  firmly  planted  in  Europe. 
Under  subsequent  master-generals  it  ex- 
tended itself  far  and  wide;  the  white 
robe  of  St.  Dominic  became  a  fiEmiiliar 
object  in  Poland,  Denmark,  Greece,  and 
the  Holy  Land;  their  missioners  were 
found  in  the  Canaries  in  the  fifteenth 
!  century,  and  after  the  discovery  of 
I  America  preaching  friars  took  a  promi- 
I  nent  part  m  spreading  the  Gospel  among 
I  the  natives  of  Mexico,  New  Granada,  and 
I  Peru.  Las  Casas,  who  first  introduced 
I  the  African  negro  into  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of  thus 
I  savinff  from  destruction  under  their 
'  Spamsh  task-masters  the  feebler  Carib 
1  H^yot 
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Indians,  was  a  Dominican  friar.  This 
order  has  contributed  three  Popes  to  the 
roll  of  the  Roman  Pontifl&,  and  can 
enumerate  more  than  60  cardinals, 
about  160  archbishops,  and  upwards  of 
800  bishops.  The  Master  of  the  8acred 
Palace  in  the  Pontifical  Court  has  always 
been  a  religious  of  this  order  since  St. 
Dominic  was  first  invested  with  the  office 
by  Pope  Honorius  in  1218. 

In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution, there  were  fifty-eight  Dominican 
friaries.  From  an  exammation  of  the 
names  of  these,  given  below,*  it  is  evident 
that  they  settled  by  preference  in  towns, 
where  their  primary  vocation  of  preaching 
could  most  easily  be  exercised.  The 
memory  of  their  great  friarj-  in  London  is 
preserved  in  the  name  of  Blackfriars 
Bric^ ;  the  building  stood  between  Lud- 
gate  Bttll  and  the  river;  Playhouse  Yard' 
marks  the  exact  site.  Of  their  ffreat  and 
famous  house  at  Oxford,  though  the  site 
is  well  known,  no  traces  now  remain. 

Into  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
age,  of  which  the  foundation  of  many 
imiversities,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
others  were  the  chief  outward  signs,  the 
Dominicans  eagerly  flung  themselves. 
They  opened  schools,  and  commissioned 
able  lecturers  at  most  of  the  universities, 
awakening    thereby   a  fierce   opposition 

'  List  of  Dominican  Houses  j  taken  from 

Tanner's  *  Notitia: 

Arundel  80.  Longley  T Herts.) 

Bamborough  „         (Surrey) 

Bangor  Leicester 

Berwick  Lincoln 

Beverley  London 

Bllburgh  (Suflf.)  Lynn 

Boston  Newcastle  (Staff.) 

Brecknock  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Bristol  Newport  (Monm.) 

10.  Cambridge  Northampton 

Canterbury  40.  Norwich 

Cardiff  Oxford 

Carlisle  Pontefract 

Chelmsford  Rhuddlan 

Chester  Rutland 

Chichester  Sal  i  sbury 

Derby  Scarborough 

Doncaster  Shrewsbury 

Dunstable  Stamford 

20.  Dunwich  Sudbury 

Exeter  50.  Thetford 

Gloucester  Truro 

Guildford  Warwick 

Haverfordwest  Wilton 

Hereford  Winchester 

Hull  Worcester 

Ipswich  Yami 

I vel Chester  (Soro.)  Yarmouth 

Lancaster  York 

'  So  called  from  the    theatre    (of    which 

Shak>pere  was  co-proprietor)   patched  up  out 

of  bome  of  the  ruinous  buildm^js  of  the  friary. 
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on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  who  per- 
haps dmtded  in  part  lest  crudities  and 
'  novelties  should  issue  from  the  lips  of 
'  these  enthudastic  mendicants,  but  whose 
j  concern  for  their  own  vested  interest  in 
and  monopoly  of  teaching  was  much  more 
'  real.  The  saintly  Albertus  Magnus, 
entering  the  order  in  the  time  of  the 
second  general,  Jordanus  Saxo,  lectiured  in 
the  university  of  Paris  on  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  which,  according  to  Mohler, 
he  had  the  honour  of  first  making 
thoroughly  comprehensible  to  the  Euro- 
pean intellect.  His  fame  has  been  eclipsed 
Dy  that  of  the  still  larger  and  stronger 
mind  of  him  who  was  his  ardent  disciple, 
and  also  a  Dominican,  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinum.  The  "  Summa  Theologise,"  at 
which  the  sciolists  of  the  last  century 
affected  to  sneer,  has  been  lately  anew 
commended  to  the  respect  of  all  Christians, 
and  the  careful  study  of  the  clergy,  by 
His  Holiness  the  present  Pope.  The  system 
of  St.  Thomas  was  so  vast  as  to  afford 
scope  for  the  labour  of  many  commen- 
tators and  explicators,  and  a  school  hence 
arose,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dominicans, 
named  Thomists.  Franciscan  theologians, 
among  whom  the  chief  was  Duns  Scotus, 
raised  objections  to  portions  of  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Thomas ;  the  problems  of  ReaUsm 
and  Nominalism  were  imported  into  the 
controversy;  and  the  contentions  of 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  taken  up  often  by 
men  of  inferior  mental  calibre,  tended  at 
last  to  make  men  weary  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  altogether. 

Among  the  numerous  writers  and 
thinkers  produced  by  this  order  may  be 
mentioned  first  that  group  of  ethereal 
minded  men,  sometimes  calied  the  ''  Ger- 
man mystics,"  among  whom  the  Master 
Eckhardt  (t  1829),  Johannes  Tauler 
(tl361),  and  the  Blessed  Henry  Suso 
(t  1365),  were  all  sons  of  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Eaymond  of  Pennafort,  the  third 
general  of  the  order,  will  be  celebrated  to 
all  time  as  the  codifier  of  the  canon  law. 
In  France  arose  Peter  of  Tarentaise,  and 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  author  of  that  vast 
repertory  of  all  knowledge  then  accumu- 
lated, the  "Speculum  Mains."  England 
produced  Kichard  Olaypole,  Robert  Hoi- 
cot,  and  Robert  Kilwardby,  Archbishop 
of  Oanterbury.  The  learned  Cardinal 
Cajetan  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Dominic  Soto  (t  1560), 
Francis  a  Victoria,  and  Dominic  Bannez 
(t  1604),  were  eminent  in  theology  and 
public  law.  Las  Casas,  already  men- 
tioned, and  Peter  of  Montesino  l>elonged 
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to  the  illustrious  band  of  Spanish  Domi- 
nicans who  followed  at  the  heels  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  New  Worid,  and 
strove  to  shield  the  Indians  from  their 
rapacity,  and  to  open  the  minds  of  their 
new  feUow-subjects  to  the  light  of  Christ. 
With  regard  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  order,  it  may  be  said  that  in  spite 
of  the  iniustice  and  violence  of  the  revo- 
lution, which  in  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  has  at  one  time  or  other  ex- 
propriated its  convents  and  silenced  its 
doctors,  it  is  not  altogether  unprosperous 
or  impromising.  In  J^ance  the  order  was 
restored  about  forty  years  ago  by  the 
devoted  Henri  Lacordaire,  whose  fiery 
words  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame  convinced  an  unbelieving  Paris 
that  a  friar*s  cowl,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  no  less  than  in  the  thirteenth, 
may  cover  a  robust  and  teeming  brain, 
and  an  indomitable  courage.  They  have 
*  a  great  college  at  Areueil,  where  they 
educate  four  hundred  young  men  for  the 
army  and  the  various  prefessions,  but 
they  live  in  constant  fear  of  expulsion 
and  spoliation  at  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publican government. 

The  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  called 
also  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the 
Penance  of  St.  Dominic,  ^w  out  of  the 
institution  of  the  "  Soldiery  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  which  St.  Dominic  founded  in 
his  lifetime,  for  married  men  who  should 
desire  to  imdertake  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting the  Chureh,  reclaiming  her  ancient 
rights,  recovering  property  of  which  she 
h^  been  despoil^,  and  repressing  heresy ; 
and  for  the  wives  of  these  men.  To  this 
Third  Order  belonged  the  canonised  saints 
Catherine  of  Sienna  and  Kose  of  Lima, 
and  the  beatified  Golomba  of  Eieti, 
Ingrida  of  Sweden,  Sibylla  of  Pairii, 
MaM^aret  of  Hungary,  and  many  others. 

£i  England  there  appear  to  be  at  the 
present  time  five  houses  of  friars  (at 
Haverstock  Hill,Woodchejster,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,Hinckley,  and  Leicester),  one  con- 
vent of  Dominican  nuns  (at  Carisbrook), 
and  ten  houses  of  Sisters  of  the  Thiid 
Order  at  various  places.  In  Ireland  there 
appear  to  be  sixteen  Dominican  priories, 
Dominick  Street,  Dublin,  Limerick,  and 
Tralee,  being  among  the  most  important ; 
and  seven  convents  of  Dominican  nuns, 
among  which  is  the  well-known  Sietma 
convent  at  Drogheda.  (H^lyot ;  Mohler's 
"  Kirchengeschichte.") 

BOKZOT8  VOBXBCVM  C'  The 
Lord  be  with  you  *')  is,  with  the  "  Pax 
vobis''  (among  the  Greeks  flprfin)  naai), 
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the  common  salutation  in  the  Mass  and 
office.  It  was  adopted  from  the  Jews, 
who  used  it  in  dauy  life  (Kuth  iL  4). 
The  Oriental  liturgies,  except  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Mark,  have  no  "  Dominus  yobiscum/' 
In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  its  use  is 
veiy  ancient.  A  Council  of  Hippo  in 
393  ^  forbids  << readers''  (lectorts)  to  use 
it,  and  at  this  day  no  minister  of  the 
Church  below  the  rank  of  deacon  can  do 
so.  A  bishop,  after  the  ^*  Gloria  in  Excelsis  " 
on  feast  days,  savs  '^  Pax  vobis  ^  instead 
of  "Dominus  vooiscum,"  a  custom  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  of  Leo  YH.,  anno  937. 
These  salutations  are  used  even  in  private 
Mass  or  office,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
Chureh,  in  whose  name  her  ministers 
speak,  and  with  whom  they  are  united  in 
spirit. 

BOWATXOW  OF  ooiTSTAvmra. 
[See  SiATBs  OP  the  Chxjbgh.] 

BoarATXBTS.  Heretics  and  schis- 
matics who  held  (I)  that  the  validity 
of  the  sacraments  depended  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  minister;  (2) 
that  sinners  could  not  be  members  of  the 
Chureh  and  could  not  be  tolerated  by  a 
true  Chureh,  unless  their  sins  were  secret 
The  former  of  these  errore  was  an 
exaggeration  of  Cyprian's  erroneous  belief 
that  baptism  depended  for  its  validity 
on  the  faith  of  the  minister :  the  latter 
was  allied  to  Novatianism,  though  ihe 
Donatists  did  not  deny  the  Church's 
power  to  readmit  repentant  sinnere. 

Mansurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  al- 
lowed the  heathen  during  Diocletian's 
persecution  to  destroy  heretical  books 
which  he  left  in  the  church  instead  of 
the  sacred  books  which  they  sought. 
Thereupon,  a  partj  of  zealots,  with 
Donatus  of  Casanigra  at  their  head, 
charged  him  with  "traditio" — i.e.  vrith 
the  crime  of  surrendering  the  sacred 
books,  and  so  practically  denying  the 
faith.  Mansurius  died  in  311  and  his 
archdeacon,  Csecilian,  was  chosen  and 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Carthage.  Seventy 
Numidian  bishops  protested,  asserting, 
among  other  things,  that  Csedlian  had 
been  consecrated  by  a  "traditor''  or 
betrayer  of  the  sacred  books,  and  so  in- 
validly.  In  his  place  they  chose  Major- 
inus,  and  on  his  death,  in  313,  Donatus, 
from  whom,  and  from  the  other  Donatus 
named  above,  the  sect  took  its  name. 
The  Bishop  of  Carthage  being  Primas  of 
North  Africa,  the  schism  affected  the 
whole  of  that  territory,  and  the  Donatists 
were  specially  popular  with  the  peasants. 
1  Hefele,  ConcU,  iL  p.  56. 
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Oonstantine  fearing  for  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  declared  himself  agamst  the 
schiamatics.  Their  case  was  examined 
by  Pope  Melchi&deSy  with  a  commission 
of  three  Gallican  bishops,  at  Rome,  in 
313;  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
Council  of  Aries ;  and  by  the  emperor 
himself^  to  whom  the  Donatists  appealed^at 
Milan,  in  316.  All  these  decisions  were 
adverse  to  the  new  sect ;  still  it  spread, 
and  in  330  no  less  than  270  Donatist 
bishops  met  in  council,  although  out  of 
Africa  they  had  only  two  congregations — 
one  in  Home,  another  in  Spain.  Their 
fanaticism  rose  to  such  a  nitch  that 
crowds  of  Donatists  carried  deyastation 
through  Africa,  uniting  the  coarsest 
yices  with  a  morbid  desire  of  martyrdom, 
which  sometimes  led  to  suicide.  Down 
to  429,  the  date  of  the  Vandal  invasion, 
the  Christian  emperors  restrained  the 
Donatist  fury  by  severe  enactments,  but 
without  complete  success.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  fourth  century  St.  Optatus  of 
Milevi  wrote  his  seven  books  "On  the 
Schism  of  the  Donatists,  against  Par- 
menius,''  the  successor  of  Donatus ;  from 
400  onwards  the  new  Bishop  of  Hip- 
p>o,  St.  Augustine,  was  active  in  oppo- 
sing them,  and  in  411  he  met  279  of  their 
biwops  in  conference  at  Carthage.  The 
Donatists  split  up  into  many  sects.  They 
sank  into  com]^ative  insignificance 
after  the  Vandal  mvasion,  and  are  heard 
of  no  more  after  that  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  seventh  century.  (From  Eraua, 
"  Kirchengeschichte. ") 

BOVAT  BZB&a.  A  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptxires  current  among  English- 
speaking  Catholics.  The  name  lb  mis- 
leading, for,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  Bible  was  not  translated  into  English 
at  Douay,  and  only  a  part  of  it  was 
published  there,  wmle  the  version  now 
in  use  has  been  so  seriously  altered  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  identical 
with  that  which  first  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Douay  Bible. 

1.  We  begin  with  a  history  and  criti- 
cism of  the  original  version.  The  College 
of  Douay  was  founded  in  1668  by  the 
exertions  of  Cardinal  Allen,  and,  owing 
to  political  troubles,  its  members  a  few 
years  after  its  foundation  took  refuge  at 
Blieims.  There  they  set  to  work  at  an 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  made  from 
the  Vulgate,  but  with  diligent  compari- 
son of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  The 
divines  chiefly  concerned  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  were — Dr. 
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William  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Alleni 
Dr.  Ghregory  Martin,  Dr.  Bichard  Bristow, 
and  John  Keynolds,  all  of  them  bred  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Martin  trans- 
lated, the  rest  revised,  Bristow  and  Allen 
wrote  the  annotations.  Martin  also  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Worthington 
furnishing  the  notes.  The  publication 
was  delayed  hy  lack  of  means,  but  in 
1582  the  New  Testament  was  published 
at  Rheims,  the  Old  in  1609-10  at  Douay, 
both  in  quarto.  There  was  a  second 
edition  (quarto)  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
1636,  of  the  New  (quarto),  with  some 
few  changes,  in  1600 ;  a  third  edition  of 
the  New  (16mo)  in  1621,  a  fourth 
((^uarto)  in  1633,  a  fifth  rfolio)  1738, 
with  the  spelling  modernised  and  a  few 
verbal  alterations;  a  sixth  (folio)  at 
Liverpool  in  1788.  In  1816-18  an  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  appeared  in 
Ireland,  in  which  the  Hhemish  text  and 
notes  were  mainly  adopted  for  the  New 
Testament.  An  eightn  edition  of  the 
Hhemish  New  Testament,  text  and 
notes,  was  published  by  Protestants  at 
New  York  (octavo)  m  1834.  Thus 
there  have  been  two  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  d^ht  of  the  New,  accorcUng 
to  the  original  Douay  and  Rheims 
version.  This  version  comes  to  us  with 
the  recommendation  of  certain  divines  in 
the  College  and  cathedral  of  Rheims  and 
of  the  University  of  Douay.  It  never 
had  any  episcopal  imprimatur,  much 
less  any  Papal  approbation. 

What  was  the  value  of  this  transla- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  P  It  certainly  had 
great  faults,  for  it  is  disfigured  by  un- 
couth and  sometimes  scarcefy  intelligible 
language,  but  it  had  also  great  merits, 
which  we  prefer  to  state  in  the  words  of 
the  celebrated  Protestant  scholar,  Dr. 
Westcott.  Martin,  he  says  (and  Martin 
had  the  chief  share  in  the  work),  was 
*^  a  scholar  of  distinguished  attainments, 
both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.''  "The 
scrupulous  or  even  servile  adherence  of 
the  Khemists  to  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
was  not  without  advantajs^.  They  fre- 
quently reproduced  with  force  the 
original  order  of  the  Greek,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Latin,  and  even  while 
many  unpleasant  roughnesses  occur,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  version 
gained  on  the  whole  by  the  faithfulness 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  original  form  of  the  sacred  writings. 
.  .  .  .  The  same  spirit  of  anxious  fiddity 
to  the  letter  of  their  text  often  led  the 
Rhemists  to  keep  the   phrase    of   the 
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original  when  others  had  abandoned  it. 
....  When  the  Latm  was  capable  of 
ffoiding  them  the  Bhemlsta  seem  to  have 
followed  out  their  principles  honestly : 
but  whenever  it  was  inadequate  or  am- 
biguous, thej  had  the  niceties  of  Qreek 
at  their  command.  The  Greek  article 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  expressed  in  Latin. 
Here,  then,  the  translators  were  free  to 
follow  the  Greek  text,  and  the  result  is 
that  this  critical  point  of  scholarship  is 
dealt  with  more  satisfactorily  by  them 
than  by  any  earlier  translators.  And  it 
must  he  said  that  in  this  respect  also  the 
revisers  of  King  James  [ie,  the  Protes- 
tant authorised  version]  were  less  accu- 
rate than  the  Rhemists,  though  they  had 
their  work  before  them."  Dr.  Westcott 
also  observes  that  the  Douay  Bible 
<<  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Latin  words,  which  !l^ng  James's  revisers 
adopted."* 

In  the  eighteenth  century  two  indepen- 
dent translations  of  the  ^w  Testament 
appeared  as  substitutes  for  the  Rhemish, 
one  by  Dr.  Oomelius  Nary  (1718),  priest 
of  St.  Michan*s,  Dublin ;  the  other  (1730) 
by  Dr.  Witham,  president  of  Douay. 

A  new  epocn  was  made  by  Dr. 
Challoner,  who  revised  the  lUieims  and 
Douay  text,  making  alterations  so  many 
and  so  considerable  that  he  may  really 
be  considered  the  author  of  a  new 
translation.  His  chief  object  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  making  the  English 
Catholic  Bible  more  intelligible,  and  in 
this  he  has  succeeded,  but,''  undoubtedly," 
says  Cardinal  Newman,  *^he  has  sacri- 
ficed force  and  vividness  in  some  of  his 
changes."  He  approximates,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  to  the  Protestant 
version.  Dr.  Challoner,  then  coadjutor 
to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London,  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment in  1749,  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1750. 
In  1752  he  |>ubliBhed  the  New  Testa- 
ment again;  in  1768-4  the  Bible;  in 
1772  and  1777  firesh  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  Early  in  1781  he  died,  being 
then  in  his  ninetieth  year.  In  these 
editions  many  variations  occur*  The 
notes  are  Dr.  Chalioner^s  own. 

Dr.  Challoner's  text  was  itself  revised, 
and  firesh  alterations  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  McMahon,  a  Dublin  priest,  who  pulS- 
lished  the  New  Testament  in  12mo  anno 
1783,  and  the  whole  Bible  (quarto)  in 
1791.  This  edition  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Troy, 

*  Tliese  extracts  are  fr«m  Dr.  Westcott's 
hisiorp  of  the  EngHih  Bibk. 
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Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  by  his  name 
this  text  is  genen^y  known.  In  1803 
and  1810  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
1794  the  Bible,  were  reprinted  according 
to  the  revision  of  Challoner,  which  was 
also  adopted  in  the  Philadelphian  edition 
of  the  Bible,  anno  1805. 

However,  Mr.  McMahon's  alterations 
are  mostiy  confined  to  the  New  Testament : 
the  text  of  the  Old,  in  Cardinal  New- 
man's words,  *'  remains  almost  verbatim" 
as  Challoner  left  it  But  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  vary  very 
much,  because  the  editors  have  had  to 
choose  between  this  or  that  of  Challoner^s 
three  texts  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Dr.  Troy's  text. 

We  need  not  follow  the  history  of 
QUI  English  Bible  further,  for  subsequent 
editions  are  mere  reprints  of  texts  already 
mentioned.  Challoner*s  second  edition  of 
the  Bible  (1763)  was  reprinted  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1790,  and  this  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  America  for  EngUsh- 
sj>eaking  Catholics.  We  have,  however, 
still  to  mention  an  independent  revision 
of  the  Rhemish  and  Douay  texts  by 
Archbishop  Eenrick  (Gospels,  1849;  rest 
of  New  Testament,  1851;  Psalms, 
Wisdom,  Canticles,  1857 ;  Job  and  the 
Prophets,  1859). 

(Chiefly  from  Cardinal  Newman's 
Essay  on  the  Rheims  and  Douay  versions 
in  '*  Tracts  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical." 
But  Dr.  Westcott  on  the  English  Bible, 
and  Shea's  Bibliographical  account  of 
Catholic  Bibles,  &c.,  printed  in  America, 
have  also  been  used.) 

BOVBUi.    [See  Fbasts.] 

BOVa  is  frequentiy  used  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  appeared  at 
Christ's  baptism  under  that  form.  The 
custom  of  depicting  the  Holy  Qhost  in 
this  form  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  and  must  have  oeen  familiar  to 
Eastern  Christians  in  the  sixth  century ; 
for  the  cleiffy  of  Antioch  in  518,  among 
other  complaints  made  by  them  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople  against  the  intended 
bishop  Servius,  accuse  him  of  having 
removed  the  gold  and  alver  doves  which 
hung  over  the  altare  and  font  (icoXvu- 
firi$pa)  and  appropriated  them,  on  the 
ground  that  this  symbolism  was  un- 
fitting.^ The  dove  as  a  svmbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  often  placed  m  the  pictures 
of  certain  saints — e.g.  of  Fabian,^  Hilary 
of  Aries,  Medard  of  Noyon,  &c.    It  is 

»  Hefde,  Condi,  Up.  17 U 
3  For  the  origin  of  thia  see  Euseb.  H,  E, 
vL29. 
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also  a  figure  of  innocence^  and  so,  e  g,,  the 
bouIb  of  SS.  Eulalia  and  Scholaistica  are 
represented  as  flying  to  heaven  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.  Lastlji  the  dove  serves 
as  a  figure  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
(see  Gen.  viii.  11). 

A  vase  in  the  form  of  a  dove  {irtpi- 
arrmov,  peristerium)  was  in  the  East  and 
in  France  suspended  over  the  altar  and 
used  as  a  Repository  for  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Tms  custom  is  mentioned  bv 
the  author  of  an  ancient  Life  of  St.  Basil, 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  in  several 
ancient  fVench  documents.  Martene 
mentions  that  even  in  his  time  such  a 
tabernacle  was  stiU  in  use  at  the  church 
of  St.  Maur  des  Foss^.  The  custom 
probably  came  to  France  from  the  East, 
for  it  never  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Italy.' 

BOXO&OOT.  I.  The  greater  dox- 
cloay  or  "  ascription  of  glory  "  is  usually 
caJded,  from  its  Initial  words,  the  '^  Gloria 
in  excelsis."  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
earHest  writers,  but  it  is  found  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  as  we  now  have  it,  m 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  47),  so 
that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  composed, 
as  is  asserted  in  the  "  Chron.  Turonense," 
by  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  the  real 
author  is,  as  Cardinal  Bona  says,  un- 
known. It  was  only  by  degrees  that  it 
assumed  its  present  place  in  the  Mass. 
In  Gaul,  according  to  St.  Gr^^ory  of 
Tours,  it  was  recited  after  Mass  in 
thanksgiving.  St.  Benecuct  introduced 
it  into  Lauds ;  while  it  was  also  recited  on 
occasions  of  public  joy — e,g,  in  the  Sixth 
General  Council.  It  was  sung  at  Mass 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church 
first  of  all  on  Christmas  Day,  during  the 
first  Mass  in  Greek,  during  the  second  in 
Latin.  It  was  of  course  on  Christmas 
night  that  the  first  words  of  the  "  Gloria 
in  excelsis"  were  sung  by  the  angels. 
Afterwards  bishops  said  it  at  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  feasts,  priests  only  at  the 
Mass  of  Easter  Sunday,  as  appears  from 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  This  rule 
lasted  tin  the  eleventh  century.  At 
present  it  is  said  in  all  Masses,  except 
those  of  the  dead,  of  ferias  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Paschal  season — (it  is  said, 
however,on  Maundy  Thursday)—  Sundays 
from  Septuapfesima  to  Palm  Sunday  in- 
clusive. It  IS  not  said  in  votive  Masses, 
except  those  of  the  Angels,  and  the  B. 
Virgin  on  Saturdav. 

II.  Lesser  doxclogy — i,e.  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,"  &c.,  recited  as  a  rule  after 
1  See  CbardoD,  Hi$U  de$  Sacr,  vol  ii.  p.  242. 
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each  psalm  in  the  ofiice  and  after  the 
**  Judica  "  psalm  in  the  Mass.  Forms  re- 
sembling it  occur  at  the  end  of  some  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs— cor.  those  of 
St.  Polycarp.  St.  Basil  ("De  Spiritu 
Sancto  ad  S.  Amphilochmm,"  which 
work,  however,  is  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticilr)  defends  the  formula  '*  Glory  be 
to  tne  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  contends  that  its  an- 
tiquity IS  attested  by  early  Fathers, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Irenseus,  &c.,  and  that 
it  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Anan  form, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father  in  "  or  "  through 
the  Son,"  &c.  Anyhow,  the  former  part 
of  the  Gloria  must  date  as  far  bacK  as 
the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  arose  no 
doubt  from  the  form  of  baptism.  The 
concluding  words,  "As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  are  of  later  origin.  The  GaUi- 
can  Council  of  Vaison,  in  629,  ordered 
their  use,  adding  that  they  had  been 
already  introduced  in  Rome,  Italy,  Africa 
and  the  East  against  heretics  who  denied 
the  Son's  eternity.*  And  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  contains  directions  for  the 
recital  of  the  Gloria  after  each  psalm. 
(Benedict  XIV.  "De  Missa,"  Kraus,  art. 
Daxologia,) 

PBBAMS  arise,  according  to  St. 
Thomas  (2  2ndse,  qu.  95,  a.  6),  from  in- 
terior or  exterior  causes.  Among  the 
former  he  enumerates  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  the  mind  in  waking  hours,  and 
the  state  of  the  body.  Among  the  latter, 
the  efiect  produced  on  the  bodily  organs 
by  material  things — e.g,  cold  and  heat, 
sound  or  light,  &c. — and  also  the  influence 
of  good  or  evil  i^irits.  It  is  reasonable 
to  Delieve  that  God  may  speak  to  the 
soul  through  dreams,  for  the  influence  of 
God  extends  to  sleeping  as  well  as  to 
waking  hours;  and  that  God  has  used 
dreams  as  a  means  of  revealing  his  will 
is  fully  attested  by  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  (see  Gen.  xx.  3,  7,  xl.  5,  Num. 
xii.  6,  Matt.  ii.  12,  xxvii.  19).  Ac- 
cordingly, to  regard  dreams  proceeding 
from  merely  physical  causes  as  indi- 
cations of  a  future  with  which  they  have 
no  natural  connection,  is  superstitious 
and  therefore  anful.  It  is  also,  of  course, 
unlawful  to  seek  or  accept  signs  of  future 
events  in  dreams  from  demons.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  there  are  grave  reasons 
for  doing  so,  we  may  lawfully  believe 
that  a  dream  has  been  sent  by  God  for 
our  instruction.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  disposition  to  trust  in  dreams  is 
always  superstitious,  for  in  the  Christian 
»  Hefele,  OmrtV.  ii.  p.  742. 
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dispensation  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  their  use  as  means  of  for- 
telling  the  future.  Even  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  greater  number  of  pre- 
dictive dreams  were  given  to  those  outside 
the  Jewish  covenant.  If  given  to  God's 
servants,  they  were  given  to  them,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  period  of  their  earliest  and 
most  imperfect  knowledge  of  ICm.'  In 
the  New  Testament,  often  as  we  read  of 
ecstasies  and  visions,  dreams  are  never 
mentioned  as  a  vehicle  of  revelation, 
and  they  rarely  occur  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints. 

Bira&.  A  fight  between  two  persons 
(or  several  pairs  of  persons),  the  place, 
time,  and  weapons  having  been  previously 
settled  4by  mutual  agreement.  In  one 
case  such  an  agreement  is  lawful— viz. 
when  in  time  of  war  such  a  contest  is 
arranged  between  two  or  more  soldiers  of 
the  opposing  armies.  In  such  a  case 
the  duel  may  be  considered  part  of  the 
war,  and  such  duels,  when  the  issue  of 
the  war  has  been  made  to  depend  on 
them,  may  even  be  regarded  as  a  merd^l 
way  of  settling  a  public  quarrel. 

In  all  other  cases  duels  are  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  Church.  It  was  the 
custom  among  the  German  nations  to 
permit  accuser  and  accused  to  settle 
their  dispute  by  duel,  and  this  mode  of 
decision  was  looked  upon  as  an  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  Gtod.  It  was  long 
before  the  Church  could  eradicate  this 

1  In  Joel  ii.  28,  it  has  been  thought  that 
dreams  mark  the  decays,  visions  the  flower  of 
strength. 
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I  superstition,  and  for  a  time  provindal 
councils  seem  to  have  contented  them- 
selves with  moderating  it.*    However, 

'  the  Council  of  Valence  (866)  absolutely 
prohibited  duels,  imposing  penance  for 
homicide  on  the  man  who  killed  his 
antagonist,  and  depriving  a  man  slain  in 
duel  of  the  Church's  prayers.*  Among 
modern  nations  it  was  long  the  common 

Sractice  to  settle  aflSsiirs  of  honour  by 
uel,  and  against  this  custom  the  Church 
has  vigorously  protested.  Julius  pub- 
lished a  bull  strongly  condemning  it  in 
1610;'  while  the  Council  of  Trent  ex- 
communicated all  who  engaged  in  duels, 
and  those  who  counselled  or  promoted 
them,  besides  depriving  persons  who  died 
in  a  duel  of  Christian  burial.  The  Holy 
See  has  condemned  the  excuses  whicn 
have  been  made  for  this  detestable 
practice.  Thus  Benedict  XIV.,  in  1762, 
censured  those  who  taught  that  a  man 
mi^ht  accept  a  duel  to  save  his  repu- 
tation for  courage,  or  to  keep  his  post  as 
an  officer  in  the  army.  Moreover,  theo- 
logians teach  that  such  excuses  do  not 
save  a  man  from  sin  against  the  natural 
law,  or  from  incurring  ecclesiastical 
penalties.^ 

BinbXA.      [See  ClTLTXJS.] 

BTnrO,  FRATUtS   roB.      [See 

Comhbndahon  of  Soul.] 

1  See  the  decrees  of  Dingolfing  and  Reach- 
ing in  the  eighth  century.  Hefele,  ConeiL 
vol.  iii.  pp.  611,  614. 

»  Fleury,  livr.  xlix.  28. 

'  Ibid,  contin.  livr.  cxxu  81. 

*  Liguori,  Theol,  Moral,  lib.  iv.  809  teg. 
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BASTBB,  rBAST  OF.  The  feast 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  The  word 
Easter  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Saxon 
goddess  E4stre,  the  same  deity  whom 
the  Germans  proper  called  Ostara,  and 
honoured  (according  to  Grimm,  in  his 
"  German  Mythologv  ")  as  the  divinity  of 
the  dawn,  feede  tells  us  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  called  the  spring  month  Eoster- 
monaht,  and  similarly  I^inhard  calls  our 
April  Ostarmanoth.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, the  German  nations  called  the  great 
('hurch-feast  which  fell  at  the  beginning 
of  spring  Easter,  and  the  name  continued 
among  us,  like  such  names  as  Thursday, 
long  after  the  heathen  ^ddess  had  been 
forgotten.*  All  Christians,  except  those 
>  Hefele,  BeUragey  ii.  p.  285. 


of  the  German  family,  call  the  feast  ol 
Christ's  resurrection  by  some  modification 
of  pagcha,  the  term  which  the  Church 
heraelf  uses  in  her  liturgy.  This  term  is 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  therefore  we  must 
begin  with  a  few  words  on  the  feast  of 
Fasch,  or  Passover,  fix)m  which  the 
Christian  feast  is  in  a  certain  sense 
derived. 

Passover  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  for  the  feast,  viz.  np^ ; 
from  this  we  get  the  Chaldee  KnQd>  ^^^ 
from  the  last  the  irdaxa '  or  pasch  of  the 

*  Many  among  the  early  Christians,  being 
ignorant  of  Hebrew,  derived  it  from  iro<rx<t»', 
to  suffer.  This  derivation,  worthless  of  course 
in  itself,  deserves  notice,  for  it  influenced  their 
language  and  ideas  of  the  feast 
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New  Testament  and  of  Ohristian  writers. 
The  Passover,  then,  or  Paschy  was  the 
feast  celebrated  on  tiie  14th  of  Nisan,  in- 
stituted in  commemoration  of  the  won- 
derful deliverance  which  God  wrought 
for  the  Jews  on  the  night  of  their  exit 
from  Egypt  The  destroying  angel  smote 
the  first-Dorn  of  Egypt  but  parsed  over 
(  n09)  ^  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews.  This 
deliverance  was  granted  on  a  certain  con- 
dition. Each  head  of  a  Hebrew  house 
was  to  slay  a  lamb  or  kid  without  blemish 
on  the  evening  of  Nisan  14.  He  was  to 
sprinkle  its  b&od  on  the  lintel  and  side- 
plosts  of  the  door.  Afterwards,  the  lamb 
was  to  be  roasted,  no  bone  being  broken, 
and  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs  by  all  the  &mily,  no  uncir- 
cumdsed  person,  however,  being  allowed 
to  pfurtake  of  it,  and  the  feast  was  to 
be  observed  year  by  jear  as  a  perpetual 
ordinance  of  the  Jewish  people. 

It  is  certain  that  Chnst  observed  the 
Passover  the  night  before  He  died,  that  He 
made  it  the  occasion  of  instituting  the 
Eucharist,  and  that  He,  in  his  Passion, 
was  the  true  paschal  lamb  prefigured  by 
the  lamb  of  the  old  Hebrew  feast.  Thus 
St.  John  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  a  bone  of  our  Lord  was  broken 
on  the  cross ;  and  St.  Paul,  writing  prob- 
ably just  before  the  Passover  of  a.d.  68,in 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  v.  7, 8, 
"  Purge  out  the  old  leaven  that  you  may 
be  a  new  lump,  as  you  are  unleavened ; 
for  also  our  nda-x^  or  passover  Christ 
has  been  sacrificed  for  us,  therefore  let  us 
keep  the  feast  ...  in  the  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  Christ, 
St.  Paul  argues,  is  the  true  paschal  lamb, 
and  the  life  of  Christians  is  to  be  a  per- 
petual feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  de- 
liverance they  have  obtained  by  Christ's 
blood.  As  the  Jews  removed  leaven  from 
their  houses  at  the  time  of  Passover,  so 
Christians  are  to  purge  away  once  for  all 
the  leaven  of  mahce  and  wickedness. 

The  celebration  of  a  snecial  Paschal 
or  Easter  feast  among  Cnristians  goes 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity^  though  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  date  of  its 
introduction.  When  St.  Polycarp  came 
to  Home,  about  160,  there  were  two 
modes   prevalent   among    Christians  of 

J  See  Exod.  xii.  13, 23, 27,and  cf.  Is.  xxxi.  5.  >  TertuU.  De  Orat,  18,  De  Coron.  8. 

Philo  in  his  Life  of  Moie$j  iii.  29,  trans-  i  •  The  point,  however,  is  ven-  doubtfnL 
lotes  it  iiafiav/ipia.  Of  course  the  account  of  Primd  factey  the  three  first  Gospels  appear  to 
the  Jewish  is  merely  meant  as  an  intn)duction  |  imply  this.  St  John  seems  to  say  that  Christ 
to  that  of  the  Christian  feast ;  else  much  would  ,  died  on  the  davof  the  Passover — i.e.  on  NisanH, 
have  to  be  said  of  the  connection  between  the  the  Passover  beginning  on  the  evening  of  that 
Passover  and  the  spring.  I  day. 
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celebrating  the  Easter,  and  apostolic 
TOecedent  was  pleaded  on  each  side.  The 
Roman  Church  and  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  celebrated  the  Pasch  on  the 
Sunday  after  Nisan  14~«.e.  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  first  fidl  moon  after 
the  vernal  equinox,  because  on  that  day 
Christ  rose  again,  finished  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  accomplished  our  de- 
liverance from  the  Egyptian  bondage  of 
death  and  hell.  But  besides  this  feast 
they  also  celebrated  on  the  previous  Fri- 
day the  memory  of  Christ^  deat^,  and 
for  a  long  time  this  latter  da;^  also  was 
caUed  Pasch.  Thus,  TertulHan,  about 
the  vear  200,  distinguishes  between  the 
Pascn  on  which  there  was  a  strict  obli- 
gation of  fasting,  and  on  whictai  too  the 
usual  kiss  of  peace  was  omitted — t.f .  our 
Good  Friday — and  the  other  Pasch,  be« 
tween  which  and  Pentecost  Christians 
stood  at  prayer  instead  of  kneeling — >.e. 
our  Easter  Sunday.^  Later  writers  dis- 
tinguish these  two  days  from  each  other 
as  the  Pasch  of  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection (frdcrxa  oravpMcri/iov  /cat  avafrrd" 

The  Roman  Church  claimed  to  follow 
the  practice  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on 
this  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Proconsularis,  appeal- 
ing to  the  authority  of  St.  John,  ended 
this  time  of  fasting  and  kept  the  feast  of 
Passover  or  Pasch  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Jews— viz.  14  Nisan — on  whatever  day  it 
might  faU.  On  this  day,  as  they  main- 
tained,' our  Lord  kept  the  Pasch  and 
instituted  the  Eucharist.  On  the  same 
day,  therefore,  thej[  celebrated  the  me- 
mory of  the  institution  and  of  our  joyful 
deliverance  by  Christ's  death.  As  they 
kept  the  Jewish  day,  though  not  the 
Jewish  feast,  thev  were  c^led  "Obser- 
vants" {TT)povVT€s\  and  as  this  day  fell 
on  Nisan  14,  they  were  also  called 
'^Quartodecimani."  Polycarp  and  Pope 
Anicetus  discussed  the  matter,  and  though 
no  agreement  was  reached,  each  party  was 
aUowed  to  continue  its  own  custom  in 
peace.  The  matter,  however,  led  to  sharp 
discussion,  about  190,  between  Pope  Victor 
and  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  and  Victor  was 
near  excommunicating  the  Asiatics.  The 
intercession  of  Gallic  bishops,  especially 
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IrensiiSi  kept  mattera  from  coming  to 
this  pan.^  The  Quartodeciman  prac- 
tice was  finally  set  aside  l^  the  Nicene 
Oouncil.  The  same  council  settled  far- 
ther the  way  in  which  Easter  Sunday 
WM  to  be  recKoned,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  article  Ctclb.  (See  Hefele, "  Oondl."  i. 
86^.,  320  M^.) 

^faster  is,  as  St.  Leo  calls  it^  the 
**  feast  of  feasts,"  the  greatest  of  Christian 
solemnities.  Down  to  the  twelfth  century 
each  day  in  Easter  week  was  a  holiday 
of  obliMtion.    At  present  this  is  the  case 
only  with  the  first  three  days,  and  now  in 
most  countries  even  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday  are  only  days  of  devotion.    All 
moveable  feasts  are  calculated  from  Easter. 
The  joyful  character  of  the  time  is  marked 
in  the  servicee  of  the  Church — e.ff,  by  the 
chanting  of  Uie  "  Yidi  Aauam  ^  instead  of 
the  "  Asper^  "  before  Mass ;  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  ''Alleluia"  in  Mass 
and  office  all  through  the  Paschal  sea- 
son—i.e.  till  Trinity  Sunday.    On  Easter 
Sunday  the  office  is  very  short,  because 
in  old  times  the  services  were  prolonged 
far  into  the  night  of  Holy  Saturday,  so 
that  little  time  was  left  for  the  matins 
and  huds  of  Easter  Sundav.    The  short 
office  is  continued  during  tjbe  week,  pro- 
bably, as  Benedict  XIY.  and  Martene  say, 
because  the  first  day  determined  the  office 
for  the  davs  that  followed,  and  because 
there  would  have  been  a  special  incon- 
venience in  changing  it  in  a  week  when 
so  many  neophytes  had  just  been  bap- 
tised and  were  taking  part  for  the  fii«t 
time  in  the  full  service  of  the  Church. 
(See  Benedict  XIV.  «  De  Feet.'') 

BBIOWXTB8.  Judaisinff  Christians, 
and  the  direct  successors  of  tne  Judaisers 
whom  St.  Paul  opposed  so  strenuously — 
ef,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  As  a 
distinct  sect  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have 
made  themselves  first  known  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  Although  they  were  con- 
nected by  origin  with  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  had  their  head-quarters  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  they  were  not  confined  to 
Palestine,  but  were  found  in  Home  and 
probably  also  in  the  other  great  cities  of 
the  empire.  They  held  that  the  Jewish 
law  was  still  binding  on  all  Christians; 
and,  consequently,  they  rejected  the 
authority  of  St  I^aul,  whom  they  treated 
as  an  apostate.  Christ,  they  said,  was  a 
mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
distinguiahed  by  his  strict  obaervance  of 
the  law.    It  is  a  probable  conjecture  that 

1  £uMb.  H.  E,  V.  24. 
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after  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalemi 
the  Judaising  Christians  received  luge 
acceaeoons  from  the  Essence ;  and,  in  any 
case,  it  is  certain  tiiat  Ebionitism  became 
mixed  up  with  ascetic  and  mystioed  ele- 
menta  foreign  to  ite  original  character. 
According  to  this  mvstical  Ebionitism, 
still  existmg  in  the  Gorged  homiliee  and 
Recognitions  of  Clement,  the  law  of  Moses 
had  been  corrupted,  and  by  a  capricious 
process  they  continued  to  remove  from  it 
all  that  was  distasteful  to  them,  specially 
the  law  of  sacrifice.  They  held  that  the 
Word  of  God  had  been  incarnate  in 
several  Christe,  of  whom  Adam  was  the 
first,  Jesus  the  last.  Early  in  the  thurd 
century,  one  of  the  Ebionites  brought  to 
Rome  the  book  of  Elchasu,  or  **  hidden 
wisdom,"  in  which  the  same  mystical 
Ebionitism  wa8proiK)unded.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  Ebionites  were  still  pretty 
numerous  in  eastern  Palestine,  but  in 
the  following  age  they  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. Carenilly  to  be  distinguished 
m>m  the  Ebionites  are  the  Nazarenes 
whom  Jerome  mentions  as  living  in  his 
time  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  These  latter, 
probably  the  descendanta  of  the  old  Jew- 
ish Christians  of  Jerusalem,  though  they 
obeerved  the  law,  did  not  lay  it  upon 
others,  admitted  St.  Paul*s  authority,  and 
possibly  held  orthodox  doctrine  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ. 

The  name  Ebionite  means ''  poor  "  (Heb. 
D^)^^3^),  and  moat  likely  was  adopted  to 
indicate  the  Apostolic  or  Essene  poverty 
which  the^  professed.  A  founder  called 
"Ebion"  18  an  uncritical  fiction  which 
appears  very  early.  (Justin,  "  Dial.  c. 
l^h."  47 ;  Iren.  i.  26;  Euseb.  "H.  E." 
iii.  27 ;  and,  among  modem  books, 
Lightfoot  on  Galatians,  p.  811  seq,) 

B08TAST  (IfftrriMrcr).  A  state  in 
which  a  man  passes  out  of  himself — i.^. 
out  of  that  state  of  cognition  which  is 
natural  to  him.  Ecstasy  is  usually  taken 
as  equivalent  to  rapture,  though  the  word 
rapture,  unlike  ecstasy,  implies  distinctly 
that  the  person  subject  to  it  is  carried 
out  of  his  own  control  and  placed  in  a 
state  which  he  does  not  reach  by  natural 
inclination.  Such  rapture  or  ecstasy, 
St.  Thomas  says,  may  proceed  from 
bodily  causes  ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  per- 
son is  alienated  from  his  senses  by  disease ; 
or  it  may  be  wroujg^ht  by  the  affency  of 
devils ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  come  mm  the 
Spnit  of  God.  In  this  last  state,  St. 
Tnomas  continues,  a  man,  being  with- 
drawn from  the  senses,  is  raised  to  the 
contemplation    of    supernatural    things 
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(gptrku  \dmno  elevatus  ad  mpematur^ 
alia  curnabstractiane  a  sensQnu), 

Such  ecstasies  or  raptures  are,  of 
course,  frMuently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  have  occurred 
in  the  lives  of  many  saints.  In  ecstatic 
prayer,  according  to  a  mystical  writer 
(Antony  a  Spiritu  Sancto),  the  body 
seems  as  if  dead,  and  the  senses  are 
suspended;  but  the  will,  as  St.  Teresa 
points  out,  retaining  full  power  is  ab- 
sorbed in  Qod.  True  rapture  unites  the 
soul  to  God,  increases  humility,  &c.  If 
these  effects  are  not  present  or  are  not 
lasting,  a  director  may  generally  conclude 
that  the  rapture  is  not  supernatural.  Still 
more  may  ne  do  so,  if  he  sees  in  the  person 
who  pretends  to  ecstasy  a  love  of  extraordi- 
nary gifts  rather  than  of  solid  virtue. 
(St.  Thomas,  "  Summ.**  1  2nd8B,  28,  8  ; 
2  2nd8B,  176;  St.  Teresa,  "Autobiog." 
Eng.  Transl.  ch.  xx.;  in  which  last 
useral  extracts  from  the  mystics  are  given.) 

acTBBSXB.     [See  Monothelitbs.J 

SBVOATZOW.  The  moral  and  in- 
tellectual discipline  by  which  the  human 
faculties  are  trained  and  unfolded,  in 
subordination  to  a  certain  end.  If  no 
end  or  object  is  proposed  to  himself  by 
the  educator  beyond  that  of  making  the 
most  of  his  pupil^s  faculties,  he  does  not 
educate,  but  merely  informs.  For  the 
domain  of  knowledge  extends  in  every 
direction  to  infinity ;  and  the  ^upil  who 
simply  learns  all  that  his  faculties  enable 
him  to  learn  necessarily  becomes,  unless 
of  a  very  marked  idiosyncrasy,  a  dUet^ 
tante,  a  sciolist — one  who  knows  a  little 
of  everything — ^but  is  not  truly  educated. 
Something  like  this  is  said  to  be  the  ob- 
served effect  of  the  traininjp  given  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  Umted  States,  in 
which  no  dominant  idea,  or  one  wholly 
inadequate — such  as  that  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Kepublic,  or  the  excellence  of 
democracy — supplies  teachers  and  pupils 
with  a  compass  to  steer  by. 

Education,  however,  may,  and  must, 
be  directed  to  several  ends  simultaneously ; 
for,  as  man  is  a  complex  being,  and  has 
himself  various  ends — 6.^.,  as  a  subject 
of  God,  as  a  subject  of  Csesar,  as  a 
member  of  a  family,  &c. — so  the  educa- 
tion of  man  must  propose  to  itself  several 
ends.  Of  these  some  one  must  be  chief 
and  paramount,  and  must  direct  the  form 
and  measure  in  which  the  other  ends  are 
to  be  pursued;  otherwise  the  school 
would  be  the  battle-groimd  of  inde- 
pendent forces,  each  struggling  for  the 
mastery  J  and  the  result  would  be  con- 
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fusion.  Now,  dnce  the  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  form  man,  the  prime  end,  in 
subordination  to  which  it  must  be  con- 
ducted, must  be  identical  with  the  prime 
end  of  man  himself.  What  this  is  we 
learn  from  the  Catechism :  it  is  to  know 
and  serve  God  in  this  life,  and  to  enjoy 
Him  for  ever  in  the  next.  In  subordina- 
tion to  this  main  end  all  educational  pro- 
cesses are  to  be  carried  on.  Human 
beings  ought  to  be  so  educated  that  they 
may  know  God  here,  and  through  that 
knowledge  possess  Him  hereafter.  How, 
then,  are  tney  to  obtain  this  necessary 
knowledge?  The  Catholic  answer  is, 
that  itiej  must  seek  and  receive  it  at 
the  hands  of  the  one  divinely-appointed 
and  infallible  witness  of  the  revelation  by 
which  He  has  made  Himself  known  to 
mankind  —  the  Catholic  and  Koman 
Church.  It  thus  appears  that,  in  the 
logical  order,  the  first  and  highest  autho- 
rity in  all  that  regards  education  is  the 
Church.  With  her  sanction  it  should  be 
commenced,  and  under  her  superintend- 
ence it  should  be  continued;  for  were 
her  intervention  to  be  excluded  at  any 
staffe,  there  would  be  danger  lest  those 
under  education  came  to  mistake  one  of 
the  subordinate  ends  of  man  for  his  main 
end,  to  their  own  and  others*  detriment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  man  is  a  social  being. 
The  opinion  of  the  best  writers  (see,  for 
instance,  De  Maistre's  examination  of 
Rousseau's  "Contrat  Social")  b,  that 
man  was  originally  created  and  adapted 
for  society,  not  that  society  arose  out  of 
a  compromise  between  the  warring  cupi- 
dities of  originally  isolated  savages.  If 
human  society  be  aboriginal,  then  power 
in  that  society — i.e,  government — is  also 
aboriginal,  since  without  it — man  being 
what  he  is — we  cannot  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  society  to  subsist.  This  power, 
St.  Paul  tells  us,»  is  "from  God."  Ita 
main  object  is,  to  secure  the  permanence 
and  temporal  welfeore,  so  &r  as  the  cir- 
cumstances admit,  of  the  society  itself 
and  of  each  member  of  the  society.  For 
this  the  power  exists ;  and  it  is  therefore 
entitled  to  take  all  measures  required  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  functions.  Now,  one  of 
the  conditions  without  which  these  func- 
tions could  not  be  effectively  discharged 
is  a  control  over  education.  The  organised 
power  in  society — in  other  words,  the 
State— may  reasonably  require  that  all 
its  citizens  should  early  receive  that 
mental  and  moral  training  which  may 
.    ^  Rom.  xiii.  1. 
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dispose  them  to  restrain  anti-sociai  pa^ 
aioDS,  to  obey  the  laws,  and  by  industiy 
to  promote  their  own  and  the  public 
wd&re.  Whatever  control  over  the 
machinery  of  education  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  attainment  of  this  end,  that 
control  the  State  may  reasonably  pretend 
to.  Its  claims  only  become  unjust  and 
oppreseiye  when,  ignoring  the  still  more 
sacred  right  of  the  Church  to  secure  in 
education  the  attainment  of  man's  highest 
end,  it  compels  or  tempts  Catholics  to 
place  their  children  in  schools  which  the 
ecclesiastical  authori^  has  not  sanctioned. 
The  end  pursued  oy  the  Church  is 
primary;  that  pursued  \y  the  State  is 
secondary.  Each  may  justly  demand 
that  its  authority  be  recognised ;  but  the 
injury  caused  by  disallowing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  is  more  serious  than 
in  the  contrary  case,  by  how  much  that 
which  affects  man's  eternal  interest  is 
more  important  than  that  which  affects 
his  temporal  interest  only. 

A  third  authority  in  education  is  that 
of  the  family,  the  head  of  which  is  under 
a  moral  oblij^tion  to  see  that  all  its 
members  receiye  such  a  training  as  may 
fit  them  to  maintain  their  place  in  the 
social  hierarchy  of  their  country,  keep  up 
fUl  sound  ffimily  traditions,  and — should 
that  be  necessary,  as  in  most  cases  it  is— 
earn  their  own  living.  Catholic  parents 
are,  of  course,  bound  also  to  see  tnat  the 
teaching  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
send  their  children  has  ecclesiastical 
sanction,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
make  them  patronise  schools  without 
that  sanction. 

It  thus  appears  that  education  has 
three  principal  ends— the  first  religious, 
the  second  political,  the  third  domestic ; 
but  that  among  these  the  religious  end 
takes  the  lead  and  dominates  over  the 
other  two,  on  account  of  its  intrinsically 
greater  importance.  And  since,  as  ex- 
plained above,  we  cannot  walk  securely 
m  reli^n  one  step  except  in  union  with 
and  obedience  to  the  Church,  every 
well-instructed  Catholic  underatands  that 
the  Church  must  preside  over  the  educa- 
tion of  Catholics  at  every  stage  and  in 
every  branch,  so  far  as  to  see  that  they 
are  sufficiently  instructed  in  their  reli- 
gion. '  With  regard  to  non-Catholics, 
who  in  modem  times  are  often  mixed 
with  Catholics  in  the  same  school,  the 
Church  accepts  in  nractice  what  is  called 
the  "Conscience  Chuise.'^  [See  the  ar- 
ticles Schools  and  Univebsitt,  in  which 
the  practical  means  of  reconciling  the 
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concurrent  authorities  of  Church  and 
State  in  the  work  of  education  are  con- 
sidered.] 

SLBCTzoar.  [See  PBEDBsmrA- 
Tioir.] 

axjnrATZOW.  The  Church  has 
adored  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  the 
time  of  its  institution.  St.  Ambrose 
says,  "We  adore  in  the  mysteries  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  which  the  Apostles 
adored."  "  No  one  eats  that  flesh,  says 
St.  Augustine, "  without  first  adoring  it.'  * 
But  the  outward  signs  by  which  the 
Church  has  expressed  this  adoration  have 
not  always  been  the  same. 

In  the  Greek  liturgies  the  elevation  of 
the  Eucharist  takes  place  shortly  before 
the  communion.  Ancient  authors  tell  us 
how  at  the  elevation  the  curtains  which 
concealed  the  sanctuary  during  the  rest 
of  the  canon  were  drawn  aside  and  the 
sacred  mysteries  presented  by  the  priest 
for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful.  For- 
merly in  the  Latin  Mass  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  elevated  only  at  the 
words  "  omms  honor  etgloria  "  just  before 
the  "  Pater  Noster."  This  is  now  usufdly 
known  as  "  the  little  elevation."  The  ele- 
vation of  host  and  chalice  immediately 
after  consecration  was  introduced  in 
detestation  of  the  denial  of  transubstan- 
tiation  by  Berengarius.  It  seems  to 
have  begun  about  1100,  for  the  ancient 
Ordines  Komani  and  the  liturgical  writers 
Ajnalasius,  Walafrid,  and  the  author  of 
the  "  Micrologus"  are  silent  concerning  it. 
Even  after  1100  it  was  the  host  only  which 
was  elevated  in  some  churches,  and, 
indeed,  according  to  Benedict  XIV.,  the 
Carthusians  still  adhere  to  this  old 
custom  of  elevating  the  host  only  after 
consecration.  The  further  custom  of 
ringing  a  small  bell  at  the  elevation 
be^n  in  France  during  the  twelfth 
century,  was  introduced  into  Germany  in 
1208  fy  Cardinal  Qui,  legate  of  the  Holv 
See,  and  is  enjoined  in  several  English 
councils.  About  the  same  time  the 
ringing  of  the  large  bell  at  the  con- 
ventufu  Mass  was  oraered  in  the  statutes 
of  some  monastic  orders.  Ivo  of  Chartres, 
who  died  in  1115,  congratulates  Maud 
Queen  of  England  on  having  presented 
the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Chartres 
with  bells  which  were  rung  at  the  conse- 
cration. (From  Le  Brun,  "  Explication 
des  C^r^monies  de  la  Messe ; "  and  Bene- 
dict XIV.  "  De  Miss.'O 

1  Ambros.  De  Spir.  San,  iii.  12.  August 
In  P8»  xevHL,  apod  Le  Brun. 
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■?fflfF^  BATS  ^  (quattuor  tempora). 
The  Wedneeday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
which  follow  Decemher  18,  the  Firet  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  Pentecost,  and  September  14 
(Exaltation  of  the  Oroas),  are  days  of 
fasting,  and  are  caUed  in  English  Ember 
Days,  in  the  Breviary  and  Missal  "  Quat- 
tuor  Tempera, ''because these  days  of  fast- 
ing recur  m  each  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
Ember  Days  were  observed  at  Rome  in 
St.  Augustine's  time — ^nay,  so  ancient 
was  the  practice  of  observing  them  in 
that  city  that  St.  Leo  ascribes  an  Apo- 
stolic origin  to  the  fast.  The  same  Pope 
says  the  object  of  the  fast  is  that  we  may 
purify  our  souls  and  do  penance  as  we 
D^n  each  auarter  of  tne  year.  The 
fast  was  introduced  here  by  St.  Augustine, 
the  Apostle  of  England.  At  first  the 
weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  occur 
were  not  definitely  fixed,  and  even  in  the 
eleventh  century  a  German  coimdl 
speaks  of  the  Ember  fast  as  jefunium 
mcertum.  According  to  ancient  custom 
the  clergy  are  ordained  only  on  the 
Saturdays  of  the  Ember  weeks,  while 
the  whole  Church  fasts  and  prays.  (See 
Acts  xiii.  ad  ink.) 

aBKBO&ZSBKVS  (also  EmMii  and 
Embohim) .  Literally,  a  prayer  *  *  thrown 
in  "  or  ^*  intercalated."  It  consists  in  an 
extension  of  the  last  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  Libera  nos  a  male,"  and  occurs 
in  all  the  liturgies,  Roman,  Mozarabic, 
Galilean,  Greek,  Coptic,  Annenian,  &c. 
In  the  Eastern  lituigies  it  occurs  im- 
mediately before  the  conmiunion ;  in  the 
Roman  Mass,  the  embolismus  (''Libera 
nos,  qusesimius,  Domine  "j)  is  followed  by 
the  breaking  of  the  host,  tne  Pax  with  the 
accompanying  prayer,  two  prayers  in 
preparation  for  communion,  and  then  by 
the  communion  itself. 

Embolismus  is  also  used  by  some 
mediaevid  vmters  instead  of  Epact. 
(Kraus,  "  Real-Encycl.") 

BMZwavca  (title  of  a  Cardinal). 
Before  1630  the  Cardinals  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church  were  addressed  by  the 
titles  of  "  Most  Illustrious "  and  "Your 
most  illustrious  Lordship "  (dominatio)  ; 
but  in  that  year  Urban  VIII.,  by  a 
consistorial  decree,  ratified  and  confirmed 

>  It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  certain  that 
the  English  word  is  not  derived  from  "  ember," 
in  the  sense  of  ashes.  It  mav  come  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ymbren,  a  revolution  or  circuit. 
But  more  probably  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
mtatimor  tempora.  The  Dutch  quaUrtemjier^ 
German  quaUmber^  Danish  kvaiember,  eidiibit 
the  corruption  in  its  process.  (From  Smith  and 
Cheetham.) 


EMPIRE,  THE  HOLY  ROMAN 

the  report  of  the  Congregation  of  Ritee, 
recommending  that  the  titles  ^Moet 
Eminent "  and  '<  Your  Eminence  "  should 
for  the  future  be  substituted  for  the 
above,  and  strictly  confined  (with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem)  to  the 
Cardinals,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
anyone,  however  highly  placed  (those  of 
imnerifid  and  royal  rank  excepted),  should 
address  a  Cardinal  by  any  other  title,  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  his  letter,  and, 
on  the  other,  any  prelate  of  whatever 
rank,  assuming  these  titles,  was  to  be 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
Pontifi^,  and  hable  to  various  severe 
penalties.     (Ferraris,  CardinaleSf  art.  2.) 

The  empire    founded    by  Charlemagne 
with  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Pontifis  had 
come  to  nothing  through  the  degeneracy 
of  his  descendants.     In   962   it   was 
revived,    through    the     coronation     of 
Otho  I.  Kinjj  of  Germany,  by  Pope  John 
XII.,  and  this  was  callea  the  transfer  of 
the    empire  from    the  Franks    to   the 
Germans  {tramlatio  imperii  a  Franci»  ad 
Oermanos),    The  institution  so  founded 
lasted  for  eight  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
in  the  course  of  ages  German  publicists, 
meditating  upon  its  theory  and  its  powers, 
invented  for  it  the  above  designation.    It 
was  the  Roman  empire,  for  it  represented 
and  revived  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 
which  again,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Latin    Christendom,    represented     and 
replaced  the  old  Byzantine  empire,  which 
had  fallen  into  heresy.    It  was  idso  the 
Holy  Roman  empire,  and  this  not  merely 
because  it  was  erected  vrith  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Roman  Pontifij  but  also 
because,  whereas  the  old  Roman  empire 
was  Pagan,  this  was  Christian,  and  was 
bound  to  use  that  universal  dominion 
which  it  had  inherited  in  theory  from 
Pagan  Rome  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ — that  is,  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    As  the  Church  was 
one,  not  many,  and  knew  but  one  head 
on  earth,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  all  nations  and  all  individuals  were 
dejure  subject  in  their  spiritual  concerns, 
so,  according  to  these  reasoners,  all  tem- 
poral dominion  was  of  right  summed  up 
m  the  one  empire,  governed  by  the  one 
I  emperor,  under  whom,  as  his  vicegerents^ 
I  the  kings  of  the  nations  ruled  m  their 
respective  countries.    It  is  needless  to 
remark  Uiat  this  brilliant  generaUsation 
scarcely  emer^^ed  out  of  the  region  of 
I  theory ;  that  it  was  never  countenanced 
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Sthe  Popes ;  and  that  the  kings  of  the 
auks,  the  Normans,  and  the  Spanish 
Goths,  whose  ancestors  had  never  been 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  were  not 
likely  to  surrender  an  atom  of  their 
independence  in  deference  to  this  figment 
of  Qhibelline  lawyers.  Yet  so  captivating 
was  the  idea  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  that 
special  protests  were  sometimes  deemed 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund*6  visit  to  England  in  1416, 
when  as  his  ship  lay  off  the  shore  at 
Dover,  and  he  was  preparing  to  land,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Henry  V.'s 
order,  rode  into  the  water  with  his 
sword  drawn,  and  "  inquired  whether  the 
imperial  stranger  meant  to  exercise  or 
claim  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  in 
England."^  The  answer  beinff  in  the 
negative,  he  was  allowed  to  land. 

The  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  elective,  this  being  deemed,  probably 
from  the  example  of  I'apal  elections,  a 
more  august  mode  of  appointment  than 
hereditary  descent.  The  electors  for  a 
long  period  were  seven  in  number,  four 
secular  princes,  and  three  eccledastical ; 
afterwards  they  became  eight,  and  finally 
nine.  Nevertheless  the  imperial  crown 
tended  to  become  hereditair,  and  from 
the  accession  of  Albert  in  1437  to  the 
end  the  only  emperors  not  of  the- house  of 
Hapsbunp  were  Charles  VII.  and 
Fraiieis  1.  The  first  Napoleon,  aiming  at 
reviving  in  his  own  person  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  insisted  after  Austerlitz 
on  the  suppresfflon  of  the  ancient  title ; 
tliis  was  done  in  1806,  the  reig^ning  em- 
peror taking  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

MMOHMBJntM  {clmuura),  Enclo- 
sure  is  that  rule  of  the  Church  which 
separates  a  convent  from  the  world  by 
the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  inter- 
course with  persons  outside  its  walls. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  since  preach- 
ing' and  other  active  ministerial  duties 
are  incompatible  with  enclosure,  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  orders  of  men 
observe  it;  and  in  the  case  of  these  it 
relates  principally  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  interior  of  the  monastery. 
Hence  the  term  is  commonly  used  of 
nunneries  rather  than  of  the  convents  of 
men.  The  Church  desires  that  the  en- 
irsnce  of  any  person  into  religion  should 
be  his  or  her  free  and  voluntair  act, 
done  with  a  pure  intention ;  and  ^e  en- 
joins  that  a  postulant  of  tender  years 

>  Lingard,  voL  iii.  p.  249. 
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be  closely  examined  on  these  points  by 
the  bishop.^  She  will  not  allow  a  pos- 
tulant of  either  sex  to  be  professed  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  at  least  a  year  of  probation,  after 
taking  the  habit,  must  precede  the  pro- 
fession.' Having  thus  provided,  so  far 
as  possible,  that  persons  of  weak  resolu- 
tion and  unstable  character,  shaU  not 
be  professed,  she  surrounds  them,  when 
once  professed,  with  rigorous  safeguards, 
with  a  view  to  minimise  to  the  utmost 
that  peril  of  inconstancy  to  which  frail 
human  nature  is  ever  liable.  The  Council 
of  Trent  ordered  that  where  the  enclosure 
of  nuns  had  been  broken,  it  should  be 
restored  by  the  bishops,  who  were  for 
the  future  to  maintain  it  most  strictly. 
"  Let  it  not  be  lawful  for  any  nun  after 
her  profession  to  go  out  of  her  convent, 
even  for  a  short  time,  on  -any  pretext 
whatever,  except  for  some  legitimate 
cause  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop,  not- 
withstanding any  indidts  and  privileges 
whatsoever.  And  let  no  persons,  what- 
ever be  their  rank,  condition,  sex,  or  age, 
be  allowed  to  enter  within  the  enclosed 
part  of  tha  convent  unless  with  the  leave 
of  the  bishop  or  superior,  given  in  writing, 
under  pain  of  incurring  excommunication 
ipso  facto,** '  The  "  legitimate  cause  ** 
was  interpreted  to  extend  only  to  three 
things — fire,  leprosy,  or  some  epidemic 
disease ;  but  acc^n&ng  to  Barbosa  other 
grounds  are  admissible:  for  instance,  the 
danger,  in  time  of  war,  of  a  convent  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  an  undisciplined 
soldiery.  The  prohibition  against  any- 
one entering  the  convent  prevents  the 
chaplain  or  any  other  priest  irom  entering 
the  part  of  the  church  where  the  nuns 
sing,  and  requires  that  even  ^e  bishop, 
when  the  nims  are  electing  an  abbess  or 
other  functionary,  shall  take  their  votes 
at  the  grate  and  not  elsewhere.  But 
there  are  certain  cases  of  necessary  ex- 
ception :  as  when  a  nun  is  too  ill  to  go  to 
the  confessional  in  the  church,  in  which 
case  the  confessor  must  go  to  her  cell  and 
the  sacraments  must  he  taken  to  her; 
medical  men  and  surgeons  have  also  to  be 
admitted,  and  some  persons  of  the  trades- 
man class;  but  these  must  always  be 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  older  nuns. 
A  bisnop  has  power  to  order  that  no 
one  shall  go  to  a  nunnery,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  conversation  at  the  grille,  un- 

>  Cone  Trid.  Sess.  xxv.  De  Reg.  et  Mon. 
c  17,  18. 

»  JbicLcU, 
»  Ibid,  c.  6. 
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less  with  his  or  his  commissary's  per- 
mission.    (Ferraris,  Clausura,) 

It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that 
the  legislation  of  the  Church  on  enclo- 
sure applies,  in  its  full  strictness,  only  to 
the  monasteries  of  real  ''  moniales"  and 
not  to  the  numerous  modem  congrega- 
tions of  women  hound  hy  simple  tows, 
whose  conyents  are  more  properly  called 
conBervatoria, 

BirCBATZTJB  {tyKpartUf  iyKpari- 
rat).  A  Gnosdc  sect  founded  hy 
Tatian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  Tatian  was  hy  hirth  an  Assyrian, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  and  hecame  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  Justin 
Martyr.  After  Justin's  death  his  exag- 
gerated theories  on  the  evil  inherent  m 
matter  led  into  definite  heresy.  Accord- 
ing to  Iren»us  (i.  28),  he  adopted  a  fanciful 
system  of  "eeons''  similar  to  that  of 
Yalentinus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
("  Strom.''  iil  p.  648,  ed.  Potter) ;  he  he- 
longed  to  the  class  of  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics — t.e.  he  denied  the  di?ine  origin 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  denounced  mar- 
riage as  impurity,  and  made  his  followers 
ahstain  from  animal  food.  Hence  the 
name  Encratites  or  ''Continent."  This 
false  ascetisism,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  East,  was  widely  diffused  in  early 
times,  so  that  we  need  not  he  surprised  to 
hear  of  "  Encratites"  or  false  ascetics  who 
may  really  have  had  no  connection  with 
Tatian.  Such  were  the  Aquarii  or 
vbpoTrapaardTaif  SO  called  hecause,  re- 
garding wine  as  evil,  they  would  use 
water  only  in  the  celehration  of  the 
Eucharist.  (Neander,"Kirchenge8chichte," 
ii.  p.  167.) 

8VOTOX1IOA&  (literce  encycUcat), 
A  circular  letter.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
sense,  an  encyclical  is  a  letter  addressed 
hy  the  Pope  to  all  the  hishops  in  com- 
munion with  him,  in  which  he  condemns 
prevalent  errors,  or  informs  them  of  im- 
pediments which  persecution,  or  perverse 
legislation  or  administration,  opposes  in 
particular  countries  to  the  fiilfilment  hy 
the  Church  of  her  divine  mission,  or  ex- 
plains the  line  of  conduct  which  Christians 
ought  to  take  in  reference  to  urgent 
practical  questions,  such  as  education,  or 
the  relations  hetween  Church  and  State, 
or  the  liberty  of  the  Apostolic  See.  En- 
cyclicals are  '' published  for  the  whole 
Church,  and  aodressed  directly  to  the 
bishops,  imder  circiunstances  which  are 
afflicting  to  the  entire  Catholic  bodv; 
while  briefs  and  bulls  are  determined  oy 
circumstances  more  particular  in    their 
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nature,  and  have  a  more  special  destina- 
tion." ^ 

In  early  times  the  use  of  the  term  was 
not  restricted  as  at  present;  thus  the 
well-known  letter  of  the  Chuich  of 
Smyrna,  describing  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  is  headed 'ETrtoroX^  cy/cvitXacdr, 
a  circular  letter;  and  the  same  designa- 
tion was  given  hy  St.  Cyprian  to  his 
letters  on  the  Lapsi.  (Ferraris,  EpistoUs, 
S  IS-) 

aiTB  or  BKAV.     [See  BBA.TITUDB.] 
aiTB    Ol*    TBS    WOK&S.       [See 

Last  Things.] 

BVBOWlttBXT  (Fr.  dotation,  Oer. 
Begahung)i  Any  property  permanently 
set  apart,  in  order  that  its  annuid  profits 
may  contribute  to  the  support  of  some 
institution  of  public  utility  or  recreation, 
is  an  endowment  of  that  institution.  An 
ecdegiastical  endowment  is  such  property 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  a  churcn,  or 
of  some  institution  the  management  of 
which  is  in  ecclesiastical  hands.  From 
the  fifth  century  the  Church  began  to  he 
richly  endowed,  chiefly  with  lands ;  at  a 
later  period  lordships  and  jurisdictions 
were  showered  upon  her,  especiallv  in 
Germany,  where  the  three  Prince  Bishops 
of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Treves  were  Elec- 
tors of  the  German  empire.  Our  own 
forefathers,  alike  in  Saxon  and  Norman 
times,  were  full  of  a  generous  zeal  to 
secure  by  endowments  the  services  of  a 
permanent  priesthood,  and  to  provide  for 
the  competent  or  splendid  celebration  of 
the  divine  worship.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  provision  thus  made  was  confiscated 
and  squandered  during  the  Beformation ; 
what  remained  was,  by  the  effect  of  the 
Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy, 
transferred  to  the  Anglican  body,  and  is 
still  enjoyed  hy  them.  The  calamities 
and  oppressions  under  which  English 
Oathohcs  have  existed  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  have,  till  recent  times, 
thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
renewed  flow  of  endowments.  Yet  such 
instances  are  not  quite  unknown ;  we 
could  mention  a  pious  couple  near  Kendal, 
who  bequeathed  a  good  estate  two  or  three 
generations  ago  to  found  a  permanent 
mission  in  order  to  "evangelise  the 
dales ;  "  and  there  must  be  similar  cases 
in  other  counties.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, no  less  than  in  England,  the  old 
endowments  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Church  have  been  either  lost  or  diverted 
from  their  original  destination.  In  Scot- 
land, through  the  extraordinary  influence 

»  Art  by  Dux,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte. 
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of  Knox  in  the  sixteenth  centunr,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  embraced 
the  heresy  of  Calvin,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  "  Establiahed  Kirk  *'  still 
enjoy  what  is  left  of  the  ancient  endow- 
ments. In  Ireland,  the  Protestant  Ohurch, 
to  which  the  power  of  England  trans- 
ferred the  tithes  and  Ohurch  lands  at  the 
Beformation,  was  disestablished  and  no- 
minally disendowed  by  the  Act  of  1869 ; 
bat  the  compensations  were  calculated  on 
so  liberid  a  scale  as  almost  to  amount  to 
re-endowment. 

araROram  (rvfpyovficyor — i,e, 
worked  upon,  as  by  a  demon).  A  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  early  Christian 
literature.  The  energumens  correspond 
to  the  persons  "  possessed  by  a  demon  " 
{<lUufAOPiC6fi€¥oi)f  "  tormentea ''  Ciwox^oC^ 
uMvoi), "  overpowered  by  the  devil "  {Kara" 
ov»aaT€v6fuvoi  vir6  t6  du»fi6kov),  ''with 
an  unclean  spirit '^  {irP€Vfia  aicaBapTov 
l^oiTfr),  who  are  mentioned  in  Matt 
iv.  24,  Luc.  vi.  18,  Acts  x.  88,  Acts 
yiii.  7|  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment In  ecclesiastical  language  the 
energumens  are  also  called  ''demoniacs,** 
"possessed  of  the  devil'*  (doifiovtdXj/Tr- 
ToCi ;  and,  among  the  Latins,  "  arrepd  ** 
and  "arreptitii,*^  sc.  "a  d»mone."  We 
also  find  {e,g.  in  "Constit  Ap."  viii  12) 
the  word  y^ifmC^fttvot — •*.«.  "the  storm- 
tossed.**  The  Church  derived  her  belief  in 
demoniacal  possession  from  the  words  of 
Christ,  who  (e,g.  in  Matt  xii.  22  8m,)  ex- 
prcHulv  appeids  to  the  fact  of  his  driving 
out  the  devil  from  the  possessed  as  a 

1}roof  of  his  divine  mission.  The  Apo- 
ogists  generally  prove  the  divini^  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  power  which  the 
Church  had  to  heal  the  possessed;  and 


amonff  these  Apologists.  Tertullian,  "  Ad 
Scap.^  2,  speaks  of  the  nealing  power  as 
a  fact  generally  recognised  and  of  daily 
occurrence. 

The  number  of  possessed  persons,  or 
energumens,  in  the  early  Church    ori- 
nated  a  r^pular  discipline  with  regard  to 
them.    This  discipline  began  in  the  third 
century,  died  out  in  the  East  in   the 
course  of  the  following,  while  in  Spain  it 
continued  in  foice  tifi  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.   The  energumens  were  divided  into 
baptised  and  catechumens,^  the  former 
being  examined  (to  ascertidn  the  reality 
of  the  possession)  at  the  altar,  the  latter 
outside  of  the  church.    Their  names  were 
put  in  a  register,  they  were  maintained 
at   the  expense  of  the  Christian  com- 
-m  unity,  and  had  dwellings  assigned  them 
>  Araus.  i.  can.  14, 15. 
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near  the  church.*  They  were  set  to  work 
— e.g.  in  sweeping  the  cbuich  ' — and  led  a 
penitential  liie.  Sometimes  the  exorcist, 
with  the  bishop*s  approval,  exorcised  them 
privately';  sometimes  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  bidiop  himself  assisted 
Dv  his  clergy,  after  tne  "Mass  of  the 
Catechumens,''  with  prayer,  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  la^png  on  of  hands.  Other 
means  of  exorcism — e,a.  application  of 
blessed  water  and  salt,  of  spittle,  breathing 
upon  them  {extuj^tatio,  intuMatio),  in 
some  places  anointing,  were  also  used. 

The  older  practice  was  to  del»r  ener- 
gumens, except  at  death,  from  all  the 
sacraments  till  they  were  cured.^  but  the 
Council  of  Orange,  in  441,  adnuttedthem 
to  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  if  they  behaved  peaceably.' 
They  were  of  course  excluded  from  ordi- 
nation, or,  if  ordained,  frx)m  exercising* 
their  orders  till  their  recovery  was 
thoroughly  proved.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  for  certain  where  they  were  placed 
in  church;  probably  those  who  were 
violent  were  placed  outside  the  church, 
those  who  were  peaceable  in  the  narthex, 
both  classes  being  called  up  by  the  deacon 
nearer  to  the  altar  for  Uie  exorcism.  When 
healed,  the  former  energumen  feeted  for 
a  period  varying  from  twenty  to  forty 
days.  He  was  dismissed  by  the  priest, 
after  prayer,  and  his  name  was  entered  in 
the  list  of  the  cured. 

The  Church,  in  the  Roman  Pontifical, 
still  recognises  the  possibility  of  demoni- 
acal possession ;  but  cases  of  possession 
are  inSfrequent  or  infrequently  recognised, 
and  the  energumens  no  longer  occupy  the 
position  and  attract  the  interest  which 
belonged  to  them  in  the  early  Church. 

airO&ZBB  OATBOUtOS.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  principid  facts  bearing  on 
the  fortunes  of  Catholicism  in  this  country, 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  1568, 
to  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy,  in 
1850,  will  be  attempted  in  tiie  present 
article. 

In  a  previous  article  (Anglican 
Church)  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity and  Supremacy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  was  described.  The  con- 
sternation among  sincere  Catholics  was 
great ;  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  there 
was  a  much  larger  number  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly unwilHng  to  oppose  the  Govem- 

'  Concil.  Carthog.  iv.  can.  92. 
»  Ibid.  can.  91. 
s  Concil.  Laod.  can.  26. 
*  Concil.  Illib.  can.  29,  37. 
»  Can.  14. 
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ment,  and  wlio  flattered  themselves  that 
if  they  complied  for  a  while  and  attended 
the  Protestant  service,  the  storm  would 
blow  over,  and  the  Mass  he  restored  as 
before  under  Mary.  Rihadeneira  ^  states 
that  in  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth  the 
Catholics  iu  great  numbers  frequented  the 
parish  churches,  thinking  it  sufficient  if 
they  did  not  enter  or  leave  them  in  com- 
pany with  Protestants  I  But  this  was 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  theolcunans  (one 
of  whom  was  Laynez)  at  the  Councu  of 
Trent,  whose  unanimous  decision  was 
that  such  attendance  at  Protestant  wor- 
ship was  sinfuL  The  oath  of  supremacy 
not  being  generally  tendered  even  to  the 
clergy,  and  not  at  all  to  the  laity  unless 
they  wished  to  hold  office  under  the 
Crown,  did  not  at  first  cause  much  diffi- 
culty. But  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath 
was  warmly  discussed,  and  its  essential 
repugnance  to  Scripture  and  tradition 
demonstrated,  in  writings  which  soon 
began  to  issue  in  swarms  from  the  presses 
of  Flanders,  where  Catholic  exiles  found 
a  secure  refrige.  The  Government  of 
Elizabeth  found  a  legislative,  if  not  a 
theolo^cal,  answer  ready  in  reply  to  the 
Cathohc  pamphleteers.  In  15od  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  obsequious  Parliament 
making  the  second  refrisal  of  the  oath  of 
supremacv  an  act  of  high  treason,  punish- 
able witn  death.  The  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, in  whose  dominions  at  that  time 
Protestants  received  a  full  toleration, 
wrote  to  Elizabeth,  appealing  for  more 
indulgence  towards  the  English  Catholics, 
and  asking  that  they  might  have  one 
church  in  every  considerable  town  in 
which  to  celebrate  their  worship.  This, 
Elizabeth,  whose  imperious  humour  would 
not  brook  that  any  of  her  subjects  should 
have  a  different  religion  from  herself, 
flatly  refused. 

The  other  persecuting  Acts  of  this 
reign,  or  the  chief  of  them,  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  Statute  of  157L  In  the  preamble, 
ofleiices  against  the  Act  of  1663,  and  the 
late  insurrection  in  the  north,  are  named 
as  circumstances  calling  for  fresh  legisla- 
tion. It  is  enacted  that  if  any  persons 
procure  or  use  bulls  for  reconciling  per- 
sons to  the  *'  usurped  authority  **  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  or  if  any  should  **  obtain  or 
get  from  the  said  Bishop  of  Eome  or  any 
of  hiB  successors  .  .  .  any  manner  of 
bull,  writing,  or  instrument,  written  or 

^  In  his  book  De  Schistnaie,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Uallam»  Const,  Hut,  i. 
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printed,  containing  any  thing,  matter,  or 
cause  whatsoever  .  .  .  tilien  all  and  every 
such  act  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  to  be  high 
treason;  and  the  oflender  and  offenders 
therein,"  on  conviction,  "  shall  suffer  pains 
of  death,  and  also  lose  and  forfeit  all 
their  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
goods,  and  chattels."  After  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  any  man  who  might  get  a 
dispensation  from  Rome  to  marry  his 
first  cousin,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  being 
reduced  to  beggary  and  hanged  I  We 
have  ^ven  the  very  words  of  the  statute, 
stripping  them  of  technicalities,  because 
even  now  it  is  a  common  belief  in  this 
country  that  the  Catholic  martyrs  under 
Elizabeth  died  for  treason,  not  for  reli- 
gion. If  the  Government  could  justly 
make  into  a  treason  the  profession  of 
what  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country 
for  nine  hundred  years,  then  the  Catholics 
were  traitors,  but  not  otherwise.  Treason 
meant,  under  the  old  English  law,^  com- 
passing the  sovereign's  death,  or  levying 
war  within  the  realm,  or  joining  his 
foreign  enemies,'  and  must  be  proved  by 
some  overt  act.  What  resemblance  is 
there  between  any  of  these  ofiences  and 
such  acts  as  the  refusal  to  swear  tiiat  the 
Queen  is  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  or 
persuading  a  person  to  become  a  Catholic, 
or  being  absolved  by  a  priest  and  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  P  These  acts  did  not 
change  their  nature  by  being  <^ed 
"  treasons ; "  the  only  diflference  was  that, 
after  the  pasaing  of  the  Elizabethan  sta- 
tutes, the  Dlood  of  the  Catholics  could  be 
shed  under  colour  of  law,  instead  of 
openly  and  avowedly  for  "  cause  of  re- 
ligion.** 

2.  Statute  of  1581.  Any  act  of  per- 
suadon  to  the  Romish  religion  was  de« 
dared  by  this  statute  to  be  high  treason, 
and  punishable  as  such .  Anyone,  after  the 
end  of  the  session,  who  should  be  willingly 
absolved  by,  and  promise  obedience  to, 
''the  said  pretended  authority ,''  being 
taken,  tried,  and  convicted,  was  to  '*  sufier 
and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.'' 
By  another  clause,  any  person  saying* 
MMaa  was  to  forfeit  two  hundred  marks 
and  be  imprisoned  for  a  year;  anyone 
hearing  Mass  was  to  forfeit  one  hundred 
marks,  and  also  undergo  a  yearns  im- 
prisonment. 

3.  Statute  of  16S6.    This  Act  ordered 

>  SUtute  of  Treasons,  1851. 

'  Besides  some  other  ofTenceA— counterfeiting 
the  g^reat  seal,  murdering  the  king's  judges,  ^cc^ 
with  which  no  one  ever  thought  of  taxing  liie 
Catholics. 
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all  Jesuits,  seminary'  priests,  and  other 

Sriests  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  forty 
ays  after  the  end  of  the  session ;  if  any 
such  should  he  found  after  that  date,  they 
were  to  he  adjudged  traitors,  and  suifer 
as  in  case  of  hi^h  treason.  Any  person 
sheltering  or  aiding  such  Jesuit,  &c.,  was 
to  he  ''  adjudged  a  felon  without  henefit 
of  clergy,  and  suffer  death.** 

4.  Statute  of  1687 :  for  the  speedier 
execution  of  the  Act  of  1581.  It  made 
void  all  dealings  with  property,  suhse- 
quent  to  1558,  hy  persons  who  had  not 
attended,  or  should  not  attend,  the  An- 
glican service,  and  declared  such  property 
forfeit  to  the  Crown.  Everyone  who 
had  heen  convicted  of  not  going  to  church 
was  to  pay  a  fine  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  201.  per  month  since  the  date  of  such 
conviction. 

5.  Statute  of  1598:  agunst  "Popish 
recusants."  Such  were  **  to  repair  to  their 
own  homes,  and  not  to  travel  five  miles 
therefrom;  if  they  had  not  goods  to 
satiefy  the  monthly  fine  of  20/.  for 
non-attendance  at  church,  they  were  to 
ahjure  the  realm;  and  if  thev  refused 
to  do  so,  they  were  to  suffer  as  felons."  * 

These  laws  were  not  intended  to  he  a 
brutum  fiUmen ;  they  were  skilfully  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  terrify  the  English 
people  into  emhracing  the  royal  religion, 
and  to  kill  and  reduce  to  heegary  tnose 
who  preferred  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Being  vigorously  executed,  they  accom- 
plished to  a  great  extent  the  ends  pro- 
posed ;  and  if  a  Catholic  remnant  still  sur- 
vived at  the  end  of  the  reign,  and  the 
estates  of  many  Catholics  still  remained  to 
them,  this  was  not  hecause  the  laws  were 
deficient,  hut  hecause  common  humanity 
and  fkifflif^  good-nature  induced  many, 
who  had  conformed  themselves,  to  screen 
their  less  complying  friends,  so  lar  as  they 
could,  from  a  persecution  which  they  felt 
to  he  iniquitous.  Under  these  laws  the 
following  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
reign  of  Eliiaheth : — 

128  priests  and  memhers  of  religious 

orders 
58  laymen  * 
8  women 

"laJ 

1  Annals  of  England,    1862. 

•  "  No  layman  wa«  brought  to  the  bar  or  to 
ibe  block  under  its  proviaons "  (those  of  the 
Act  of  1581) ;  Greenes  Short  Hhtory  of  the 
^ngfUh  People.  Possibly  not ;  but  Blr.  Green 
sbould  have  added  that  under  other  Acts  of  the 
same  class  fifty-eight  laymen  were  put  to 
d«Bth  for  religion. 
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hesides  thirty-two  Franciscans  said  hy 
Mr.  Law  to  have  heen  starved  to  death 
in  prison  in  158d.'  The  names  of  many 
others  are  recorded  as  having  "died  in 
prison,'*  slowly  sinking  under  the  efiects 
of  the  noisomeness  and  filth  of  the 
horrible  bastilles  of  those  days.  In  the 
ahove  list  there  is  one  layman  who  died 
under  the  torture.  No  {statesman  ever 
made  a  more  systematic  use  of  torture 
to  extort  the  confessions  which  he  wanted 
than  the  sanctimonious  Burleigh.  Under 
his  direction  Topcliffe,  the  pursuivant, 
put  the  noble  Kohert  Southwell  ten 
times  to  the  torture,  to  make  him  confess 
in  whose  houses  he  had  heen  staying; 
hut  not  a  syllable  could  he  extracted 
from  him.  "  The  rack,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  seldom  stood  idle  in  the  Tower  for  all 
the  latterpart  of  Elizabeth's  reign."  * 

The  Holv  See  regarded  with  sorrow 
and  alarm  the  suffering  of  the  Enjrlish 
Catholics,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
schism.  It  is  commonlysaid  that  Paul  1 V. 
spoke  roughly  to  Sir  E.  Came  when  he 
annoimced  to  him  Elizaheth's  accession, 
hut  at  last  declared  that  if  she  would 
place  herself  in  his  hands,  he  would  do 
what  he  could  to  serve  her.  This  story 
appears  to  rest  only  on  the  authority  of 
Sarpi,  the  historian  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  is  certain  that,  in  May  1660, 
Pius  rV.  made  friendly  overtures  to  her ; 
for  we  have  the  text  of  a  letter  of  that 
date,'  announcing,  in  courteous  and  even 
affectionate  terms,  that  the  Pope  was 
sending  to  her  Vincenzo  Parpalia,  whom 
she  knew  personally,  to  confer  with  her ; 
that  he  earnestly  desired  to  accord  to  her 
whatever  she  might  wish  for  the  con- 
firmation of  her  princely  dignity ;  and 
that  nothing  could  express  the  joy  of 
himself  and  of  the  fathers  ahout  to  attend 
the  Council  (of  Trent)  were  they  to  hear 
of  her  returning  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.*  Parpalia  was  not  allowed  to 
come  into  England,  and  the  work  of 
anti-Catholic  legislation  went  on.  Re- 
monstrance and  admonition  having  proved 
useless,  the  Holy  See  resolved,  while  there 
was  yet  time,  hefore  a  generation  educated 
in  Protestant  schools  had  grown  up,  to 

>  Calendar  of  the  English  Martyrt,  T.  G. 
Law  (1876).  Tlie  names  and  other  particulars 
are  given,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Franciscans. 

«  Const.  Hist.  ch.  iii. 

5  Dodd*s  Church  History,  III.  cccxxi. 

*  The  story  told  by  Camden  that  Pius  IV. 
offered  to  settle  the  £nglish  liturgy  by  his 
authority  and  to  allow  the  English  Catholics 
the  use  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  seems 
to  rest  on  mere  rumour. 
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employ  against  Elizabeth  the  cenaores  of 
the  Church.  Pope  Pina  Y.  published  a 
bull  for  this  porpoee  in  lf\70  [Dbposi- 
tiou,  Bull  of].  It  failed  of  its  efkct ; 
and  the  efforts  made  bj  Siztus  V.,  in 
1587  and  1688,  to  dethrone  her  b^  means 
of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Philip  IL, 
and  terminate  the  miseries  ot  the 
Catholics,  similarly  miscarried.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  console  and  sustain  the 
Catholics  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
persecution,  and  hope  for  better  times 
under  a  new  sovereign.  In  July  1600, 
Clement  VIU.  wrote  to  the  Nuncio  in 
Flanders  that  he  was  very  anxious  on  the 
subject  of  the  English  succession,  and 
instructed  him,  as  soon  as  the  ''misera 
feemina"  was  dead,  to  write  to  the 
English  Catholics,  urpng  them  to  post- 
pone every  other  consideration  to  the  one 
paramount  object  of  having  a  king  who 
would,  if  not  protect,  at  least  leave  free 
the  Catholic  religion. 

The  effect  of  such  laws,  executed  with 
cold,  ruthless,  stealthy  tenacity  by  very 
able  administrators,  who  were  zealously 
aided  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  was  to 
reduce  the  prbfession  of  Catholicism,  in 
the  last  vears  of  the  reign,  to  a  minimum. 
No  cruel  stratagem,  no  conscience-rending 
device,  was  spared ;  husbands  were  made 
responsible  for  the  conformity  of  their 
wives ;  wives  for  that  of  their  husbands ; 
accumulated  fines  for  non-attendance  at 
church  held  up  before  fathers  the  pro- 
spect of  ruin  and  social  descent  for  their 
sons,  for  whom  yet  they  could  scarcely 
by  any  sacrifice  obtidn  a  Catholic  edu- 
cation ;  the  ancient  universities  were 
perverted ;  the  ancient  schools  were 
perverted;  the  town  populace,  long 
since  won  over  by  the  coarse  satires  of 
the  LoUiuds,  was  everywhere  against 
Catholics;  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  made  it  easy  to  fix  on  them  the 
brand  of  disloyalty.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
understand  their  unhappy  condition  in 
detail,  let  him  read  the  report  of  Father 
Holtby,  in  1694,  to  Garnet  the  Provincial, 
publisned  in  the  third  volume  of  Dodd 
(ed.  Tiemey).  It  is  commonly  estimated 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  reign,  about  half 
the  population  were  still  Catholics;  but 
this  can  only  be  understood  of  secret  in- 
clinations, if,  even  so  limited,  it  be  true ; 
those  who  actually  practised  their  religion 
must  have  borne  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion than  this  to  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  time  came  when  she  who,  for  the 
security  of  her  ciown,  had  shed  so  much 
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blood,  broken  so  many  hearts,  ruined  so 
many  lives,  had  to  aepart  out  of  this 
world.  "Heaven  was  just,"  says  the 
Catholic  historian,  "in  making  her  in- 
consolable who  had  been  the  author  of  so 
much  grief  to  others."  *  She  fell  into  a 
settled  melancholy;  would  sit  silent  in 
her  chair  for  days  and  nights  together; 
and  when  urged  by  the  Lord  Admiral  to 
go  to  her  bed,  told  him  that  if  he  had 
seen  what  she  saw  there,  he  would  not 
ask  her.  "  She  became  tedious  to  her- 
self, and  troublesome  to  all  about  her."  * 
While  she  was  in  this  state  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates 
called  to  see  her,  at  which  she  was  very 
angry,  "  bidding  them  be  packing,  saying 
she  was  no  atheist,  but  knew  rull  well 
that  they  were  hedge  priests,  and  took  it 
for  an  indignity  that  they  ^ould  speak 
to  her." '  Such — assuming  that  the 
words  are  correctly  reported — was  her 
final  estimate  of  those  "  Anglican  orders  " 
which  she  had  done  so  much  to  establish. 
In  this  state  of  mind  she  died. 

Catholics  under  James  Z  —  Aware 
that  James  had  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  in  a  tolerant  spirit, 
and  not  foreseeing  what  an  insurmount- 
able attraction  Sie  theory  of  "head- 
ship of  the  Church  "  would  have  for  a 
learned  fool,  and  how  it  woidd  work  on 
a  despotic  temper,  the  English  Catholics 
hailea  with  joy  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
But  in  the  following  year  (1604)  was 
passed  an  Act  "for  the  due  execution 
of  tiie  statutes  against  Jesuits,  semi- 
nary priests,  and  other  priests."  It 
was  enacted  that  two-thirds  of  a  Cath- 
olic landowner's  real  estate  might  be 
seized  to  meet  the  fine  of  ^L  per 
month  for  not  attending  church,  if  the 
money  was  not  paid.  Under  Elizabeth 
many  Catholics,  without  much  molesta- 
tion, had  provided  for  the  education  of 
their  children  abroad.  That  scanty 
Uberty  was  cut  off  by  this  statute,  which 
fined  anyone  sending  a  child  abroad  for 
education  "in  Popery,"  for  each  offence 
100/.,  and  made  the  person  so  sent 
incapable  of  inheriting  or  enjoying  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  unless  ho 
conformed  to  the  Established  Church. 
Another  clause  prohibited  the  keeping  of 
a  school  by    or   in    the   house  of  any 


1  Dodd*8  Church  History,  iii.  70. 

»  Ibid. 

5  Dodd,  loc.  ciU  His  account  is  taken 
from  the  narrative  of  Lady  Southwell,  one  of 
the  queen's  waiting  women,  who  was  present 
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TecuBant.^  The  aUrmed  Catholics,  still 
unwillioff  to  helieye  that  the  hopes  which 
the^  had  indul^^ed  must  he  renounced, 
petitioned  the  kin^  for  the  firee  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  priyate  houses,  re- 
minding him  how  mucn  they  had  suffered 
•*  for  your  good  mother's  sake."  *  For 
answer,  James  issued  a  proclamation 
(September  1604)  banishing  all  the 
Catholic  missionary  priests  out  of  the 
'  kingdom.  This  climax  of  tyranny  droTe 
some  of  the  Catholics  to  desperation; 
they  began  to  conspire,  and  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  (160^  was  the  result. 
Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  what  Bellar- 
min  writes  on  this  subject:  "1  excuse 
not  the  deed ;  I  hate  murders ;  I  detest 
conspiracies;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
men  were  driven  to  despair.  For  the 
Catholics  hoped  ....  that  under  a  new 
prince,  who  had  always  been  noted  for 
clemency,  and  whose  accession  they  had 
cordially  welcomed,  they  would  draw 
breath  again  after  so  long  a  persecution, 
and  be  fine  to  retain  that  faith  and 
religion  which  the  king's  own  mother 
and  all  his  ancestors  had  piously  prac- 
tised. But  when  they  saw  that  the  cruel 
edicts  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  confirmed, 
that  crushing  fines  were  imposed  on  those 
refusing  to  frequent  heretical  places  of 
worship,  and  that  under  colour  of  accu- 
sations for  breaches  of  the  law  they  were 
being  gradually  despoiled  of  aU  their 
property,  some  among  them,  who  could 
not  put  up  with  their  wrongs,  driven  to 
despair,  framed  that  plot  which  we  and 
you  alike  deplore."  • 

Soon  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  James, 
with  the  assistance  of  Bancroft  and  Chris- 
topher Perkins,  a  renegade  Jesuit,  framed 
a  new  oath  of  allegiance  for  Catholics, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  divide  them — 
to  extract  as  much  disloyalty  to  the  Holy 
See  from  those  who  took  it  as  was  com- 
patible with  not  absolutely  withdrawing 
their  obedience — and  to  mitigate  the 
foreign  outcry  against  the  persecution  in 
England.  To  understand  what  followed, 
it  IS  necessary  to  describe  the  measures 
which  had  already  been  taken  to  ^ve 
English  Catholics  a  new  organisation. 
While  the  hope  was  not  yet  extinct  that 
the  nation  might  be  restored  to  Catholi- 

1  Recusants  were  those  who  reftised  the  oath 
of  supremacy  under  Elizabeth,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  presently  to  be  described,  under 
James  L  and  his  saccessors. 

»  Dodd,  iv.  App.  82. 

»  From  Bellarmin's  reply  to  the  A. 
for  the  Oath  of  Alkgitmct ;  Qpera,  ill.  645. 
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cism,  and  some  of  the  old  bishops,  de- 
posed by  Elizabeth,  were  still  alive, 
questions  of  government  and  jurisdiction 
remained,  more  or  less,  in 'suspense. 
When,  however,  after  the  foundation  of 
a  seminary  college  at  Douay^  by  Al- 
len, an  ex-canon  of  York,  in  1668,  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  foundation  at  Rome 
in  1679,  English  priests  came  over 
into  England  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  Jesuits  and  Fnmciscans  hastened 
to  the  post  of  peril,  questions  of  juris- 
diction and  administration  could  not 
but  emerge.  In  1697  Father  Persons 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Holy  See, 
requesting  that  two  English  bishops 
might  be  appointed,  one  to  reside  m 
England,  the  other  in  Flanders;  this 
last  being  ready  to  take  the  place  of  his 
English  brother,  should  he  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  persecutors.  The  petition 
also  recommended  that  the  bishop  in 
England  should  be  assisted  by  seven  or 
ei^ht  ecclesiastics  of  higher  rank — arch- 
pnests  or  archdeacons.^  It  was  not 
thought  prudent  at  Rome  to  do  all  that 
the  petition  recommended ;  but  to  provide 
a  h^  for  the  strugffling  mission.  Cardinal 
Cajetan  (1698),  the  protector  of  the 
English  nation,  appointed  George  Black- 
well  archpriest,  with  a  council  of  twelve 
consultors,  of  whom  six  were  nominated 
by  the  Cardinal,  six  were  to  be  selected 
by  Blackwell  himself. 

In  1606  the  king  caused  an  ^*  Act  for 
the  better  discovering  and  repressing  of 
popish  recusants"  to  be  passed,  which 
contained  the  new  oath  of  allegiance 
above  mentioned.  The  Catholic  was 
no  longer  required  to  swear  that  the 
kinff  was  the  supreme  spiritual  authority 
in  England.  "He  was  to  declare  that 
James  was  lawful  king,  and  that  the 
Pope  had  no  kind  of  authority  to  depose 
him,  or  to  authorise  others  to  depose 
him,  or  to  release  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  The  person  thus  swearing 
was  moreover  to  declare  that  he  would 
support  the  king,  notwithstanding  any 
excommunication  or  deprivation.  .  .  . 
He  was  to  add:  'And  I  do  further 
swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor, 
detest,  and  abjure  as  impious  and  here- 
tical, this  damnable  doctnne  and  position, 
that  princes  which  be  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  may  be  deposed  or  murdered 
by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatso- 

>  On  all  that  relates  to  Donay,  see  the 
preface  hy  F.  Knox  of  the  Oratory  to  the 
Dowiy  Ihariei,  pt.  L  (1877). 

a  Dodd,  UL  App.  No.  21 
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ever.*"*  The  theory  underljring  this 
oath  evidently  was,  tnat  the  right  of  a 
king  to  his  throne  was  original  said  jure 
divtno,  and  that  no  power  on  earth, 
whether  emanating  from  his  own  subjects 
or  from  any  other  source,  could  lawfully 
depose  him.  In  times  when  a  high 
doctrine  of  royal  prerogative  was  gene- 
rally accepted,  such  an  oath,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  particularly  ensnaring 
to  Catholics;  and  so  it  nroved.  The 
archpriest  Bl&ckwell  published  an  ofunion 
favourable  to  it,  and  advised  that  it  be 
taken.  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  who  had 
been  a  fellow-student  with  him,  wrote  a 
letter,  gently  remonstrating  against  the 
course  he  was  taking,  and  reminding  him 
how  inconsistent  it  was  with  the  teach- 
ing which  they  had  received.  James, 
with  the  help  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  then 
published  an  **  Apologr  for  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,"  which  BdAarmin  met  with 
a  "  Responsio  "  (1010),  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Matthias  Tortus.  In  this 
masterly  treatise  the  Cardinal  shows  that 
for  a  Catholic  to  qwear  that  he  would 
continue  to  obey  the  kin^  in  spite  of  any 
sentence  of  excommumcation  by  the 
Pope,  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
Pope  was  not  the  head  of  the  Church, 
had  no  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
given  him  by  Christ,  and  could  do 
nothing  against  a  heretic  king.  It  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  duty  of  a 
man  to  his  king  was  antecedent  to,  and 
of  higher  obligation  than,  his  du^  to 
God  and  the  Pope  his  vicar.  But  this 
touched  faith,  and  was  not  a  matter  of 
civil  allegiance  merely,  as  the  king  and 
his  Anglican  advisers  laboured  to  prove.' 
The  Pope  (Paul  V.),  wrote  a  brief  to  the 
English  Catholics  in  1606,  and  another 
in  1607,  warning  them  against  taking 
the  oath  ;  and  after  some  time  the  general 
body  of  English  Catholics  oarefruly  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  But  not  only  did 
a  contumacious  minority  accept  or  at 
least  defend  it,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  large  number  of  waverers,  thinking 
or  pretending  to  think  that  continued 
adhesion  to  their  religion  was  inconsistent 
with  their  civil  duty,  took  this  occasion 
of  conforming  to  the  establishment.  The 
steady  continuance  of  sanguinaiy  re- 
pression of  course  contributed  to  this 
result.  According  to  the  list  in  Dodd  • 
twenty-four  Catholics  were  executed  for 

*  Canon  Flanagan's  Hittory  of  the  C/tvrch 
in  England,  ii.  292. 

»  Bellarm.,  Opera,  iii.  638. 
5  Dodd,  iv.  179  (Tiemej). 
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religion  under  James  I.,  but  Mr.  Law ' 
gives  the  names  of  twenty-seven,  of 
whom  eight  were  laymen.  These  exe- 
cutions were  scattered  pretty  evenly  over 
the  years  of  James's  reign.  The  king's 
resolution  to  seek  a  wife  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  among  the  Catholic  royal 
families  of  Europe,  not  the  Protestant, 
inspired  new  hopes  at  Rome,  as  we  learn 
from  a  touching  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Urban  YHL  on  October  2, 1623.« 

Under  Chmrlee  L — ^The  hopes  created 
by  James's  matrimonial  projects  were  not 
entirely  defeated.  Though  the  Spanish 
match  fell  through,  a  marriage  was 
arranged  with  Henrietta  Maria,  c&ughter 
of  Henri  Quatre  and  sister  of  Louis  AlII., 
the  Pope  granting  a  dispensation  in  con- 
sideration of  articles  m  the  marria^ 
treaty  promising  a  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  for  Henrietta  and  her  attendants, 
and  some  relaxation  of  the  P^nal  laws 
for  the  English  Catholics.  This  relax- 
ation, if  we  regard  the  reign  as  a  whole, 
actuGiily  took  place.  It  is  true  thai 
Charles  did  not  carry  out  the  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics  uniformly;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  Parliament  and  a  populace 
which  a  long  course  of  Protestant  teach- 
ing and  preaching  had  now  inflamed 
with  a  superstitious  hatred  of  Catholicism. 
Whenever  Parliament  met,  they  pe- 
titioned the  king  to  execute  the  penal 
laws  more  rigorously,  and  the  rejoicings 
of  the  mob  in  London  at  the  news  of  the 
failure  of  the  Spanish  marriage  had 
shown  how  strong  .was  the  popular 
prejudice.  Charles  could  not  openly  defy 
this  mass  of  popular  sentiment  ^  we  read 
accordingly  of  proclamations  issued  by 
him  ordering  priests  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
parents  to  recall  their  children  from 
foreign  schools,  &c.,  and  in  two  cases 
(1628)  the  blood  of  Catholics  was  shed.' 
But  after  the  dissolution  of  1629  the 
penal  laws  g^radually  almost  ceased  to 
oe  executed;  no  one  was  put  to  death 
for  many  years ;  the  celebration  of  Mass 
was  little  impeded;  even  the  fines  for 
recusancy,  unless  the  king's  wants  were 
urgent,  were  languidly  exacted.^  Still, 
seventy  years  ofseverancefrom  Rome  had 
eflectualiy  done  their  work :  the  nation 

1  Calendar^  &c 

«  Dodd,  V.  App.  No.  68  (Tiemcy). 

s  Father  Arrowsmith  and  Mr.  Richrnd 
Herat.  A  remarkable  stonr  is  told  aboat  the 
former  in  Milner's  End  of  Controverwy. 

*  Hallam,  Const  Hist.  ch.  viii. ;  Clarendon, 
vol.  i.  app.  B. 
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was  now  Protestant  Panzani,  a  secret 
agent  sent  by  Urban . VIII.  to  EnjB^land 
in  1635,  reported  that  the  Catholics  in 
the  Idngdom  were  about  160,000  in 
number.*  Among  these  doubtless  a  much 
lareer  proportion  were  persons  of  property 
and  standing  than  was  the  case  in  the 
general  population.  Numerous  conyer- 
sions  added  to  their  strenp^h  about  this 
time.  Panzani  declares,  in  the  Report 
iust  quoted,  that  '^wnile  he  was  in 
London,  almost  all  the  nobility  who 
died,  though  reputed  Protestants,  died 
Cathofics."  Goodman,  the  Anglican 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  died  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Secretary  Cottington,  Secre- 
tary Windebank,  Crashaw  the  poet,  Sir 
George  CaWert  the  coloniser  oi  Mary- 
land, Sir  Toby  Matthews  the  diplomatist, 
Abraham  Woodhead  one  of  the  Oxford 
proctors,  Cressy  a  canon  of  Windsor, 
with  many  others,  submitted  to  the 
Church  be/ore  the  middle  of  the  century.' 
It  was  to  these  conyersions  that  Milton, 
whose  religious  sympathies  were  Puritan, 
referred  in  his  "  Lycidas"  (1638)  : 

**  Besides  what  the  grim  wolf,  with  privy  paw, 
Daily  devotm  apace,  and  nothing  said.*' 

The  Catholics  beffan,  eyen  in  London, 
to  go  openly  to  Mass;  schemes  of  re- 
union were  in  the  air  f  Laud*s  ritual 
innovations,  and  the  measures  of  harsh 
repression  taken  in  the  High  Commission 
Court  against  the  Puritans,  all  seemed  to 
point  one  waj. 

In  the  civil  war  between  the  king 
and  the  Parliament,  which  soon  broke  out, 
the  English  Catholics,  to  a  man,  took 
the  kin^s  side.  This  has  been  spoken  of 
sometimes  in  their  honour,  sometimes  to 
their  dierpraise j  but,  in  fact,  they  had  no 
idtemative.  It  was  no  preference  for  an 
absolute  compared  with  a  constitutional 
monarchy  which  led  the  descendants  oi 
the  men  who  forced  reforms  from  John 
and  the  first  Edward,  now  to  rally  to  the 
royal  standard;  but  a  simple  political 
necessity.  Thev  could  expect  some 
justice  from  the  king ;  they  could  expect 
none  from  the  Parliament.  The  popular 
party  under  Charles  I.,  and  the  country 
party  in  the  next  reign,  reserved  all  their 

1  Hallam,  he,  ctt ;  the  total  population  at 
this  time  was  probably  between  four  and  five 
millions. 

s  Flanagan,  ii.  827,  note. 

'  Mont^,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  made 
overtures  in  this  sense  to  Pansani ;  bat  he 
seems  not  to  have  appreciated  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  his  proposals  were  somewhat  coolly 
received.    Hallam,  loc,  ciL 
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indignation  against  intolerance  for  Pro- 
testant persecution  of  Protestants ;  Protes- 
tant persecution  of  Catholics  was  in  their 
eyes  right  and  necessary.     This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  at  this    very 
time  the  Protestants  across  the  Channel 
were  emoying  full  toleration  under  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.    It  is,  however,  an  in- 
disputable   fact;     and     besides     being 
proved  in  many  other  ways,  it  is  estab- 
lished by  a  mere  reference  to  the  returns 
of  the  executions  of  Catholics  during  the 
reign.    Between  1626  and  1640,  only  the 
two  persons  already  named  sufieied  death ; 
but  in  the  period  between  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of 
1640  and  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1658, 
the  penal  laws  claimed  twenty-four  vic- 
tims.   A  few  of  these  were  executed  by 
royal  authority,  that  authority  being  put  in 
force  in  consequence  of  pressure  fr^m  the 
Parliament ;  but  the  greater  number  were 
hanged  at  Tyburn^  after  the  king  had 
ceaMd  to  govern  m  London.     For  the 
death  of  &e  aged  Father  Southworth, 
lumged  in  1664  solely  for  his  priesthood, 
Cromwell,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  was  respondble.    There 
is  therefore  nothing  surprising  in  the  de- 
votion with  which  Catholics  fought  and 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.    Many 
of  them    fell    in    battle:    e,g,    Robert 
Dormer,  Earl    of   Carnarvon,  killed  at 
Newbury  (1643),  aud  Sir  Arthur  Aston, 
who  perished  in  the  massacre  after  the 
storm  of  Drogheda  (1649).    The  pages  of 
Dodd  record  the  names,   services,   and 
manner  of  death  of  many  others.    It  was 
estimated  (though  the  proportion  is  pro- 
bably too  high),  that  out  of  about  five 
hundred  gentlemen  who  lost  their  lives 
for  Charles  in  the  civil  war,  a  hundred 
and  ninety-four  were  Catholics.^    A  finer 
type  of   a  brave  and  loyal  gentleman, 
''  true  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,''  than  the 
Marauis  of  Worcester,'  lord  of  Raglan 
Castle,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce. 
When  the  Parliament  got  the  upper  hand, 
the  Catholics  were  ^ated  with  great 
severity ;  their  estates  were  often  confis- 
cated, when  their  Protestant  neighbours 
were  suffered  to  compound.     After  the 
king's  execution,  they  ceased  to  play  an 
active  part  in  public  life ;   nor  aid  they 
seek  to  maintain  relations  with  the  exiled 

1  Dodd,  quoted  by  HaUam,  CknuL  Hiit, 
ch.  X. 

>  His  son,  Edward,  was  also  a  statmch 
Catholic;  his  grandson,  Henry,  first  Duko  of 
Beaufort,  conformed  to  the  Charch  of  England. 
(Dodd.) 
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royal  family.  Cromwell's  goTermnent, 
on  the  whole,  treated  them  leniently. 
But,  in  truth,  after  the  hattle  of  Wor- 
cester (1650)  all  parties  were  sick  of 
bloodshed,  and  this  feeling  protected  for 
some  years  the  Catholic  priests,  and  caused 
a  comparative  toleration  of  their  worship. 

Under  Charles  IL — Reverting  to  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  we 
find  that  the  archpriest  Blackwell  (who, 
being  thrown  into  prison  after  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  had  consented  to  take  the 
new  oath  of  allegiance)  was  on  this 
account  deprived  by  the  Holy  See  of  his 
office  and  of  all  faculties  (1608),  George 
Birkhead  being  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Harrison  succeeded  Birkhead  in  1614. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  the  dissensions  which 
troubled  the  Catholics,  arising  out  of  the 
contention  of  certain  priests  that  Black* 
well's  jurisdiction  was  invalid,  and  out  of 
difierences  between  seculars  and  regulars. 
The  necessi^  for  the  presence  of  a  bishop 
in  England  became  more  and  more  mani- 
fest, and  at  length,  in  1623,  Dr.  William 
Bishop  was  appointed  by  Gregory  XV.  as 
the  first  vicar  apostolic.  He  erected  a 
chapter,  which  exercised  some  kind  of 
jurisdiction,  in  the  face  of  considerable 
doubt  and  opposition,  down  to  1695,  when 
a  decree  of  Propaganda  appeared,  declar- 
ing that  since  the  deputation  of  the  four 
vicars  apostolic  in  1688,  all  previously 
existing  jurisdictions  had  ceased.  Dr. 
Bishop  dving  in  1624,  Dr.  Richard  Smith 
succeeded  hm  in  the  following  year,  but 
withdrew  into  France  in  1629,  m  conse- 
quence of  a  proclamation  having  been 
made  for  his  arrest,  and  never  again  re- 
turned to  England.  He  died  in  1655. 
The  Holy  See  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
appoint  a  successor  for  maay  years,  though 
strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  Sir  Eenehn 
Digby  and  others. 

Charles  U.,  who,  from  the  time  of  his 
enforced  residence  on  the  Continent, 
appears  to  have  been  intellectually  con- 
vmced  of  the  truth  of  Catholicism,  but 
had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  avow  it, 
was  as  fiivourable  to  the  English  Cath- 
olics all  through  his  life  as  he  dared  to  be. 
The  Pendrells,  honest  Catholic  yeomen 
who  sheltered  him  while  he  was  in  hiding 
at  Boscobel  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
were  now  rewarded  with  a  pension, 
which  their  descendants  are  said  to  receive 
to  this  day.  Between  1660  and  1677  not 
a  single  Catholic  was  executed ;  two  Test 
Acts,  however,  were  passed,  requiring  that 
before  entering  upon  any  office  under  the 
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Crown,  or  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
a  man  must  receive  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  efiect  of  these  statutes,  joined  to  the 
other  penal  laws,  was  to  make  English 
Csthobcs  mere  sojourners  in  their  own 
land  till  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  in  1829.  In  1678,  through  the 
machinations  of  Shaftesbury,  the  frantic 
popular  excitement  about  a  supposed 
"Popish  Plot"  arose,  and  between  that 
year  and  1685  the  blood  of  twenty-four 
victims,  all  absolutdy  guiltless  of  any 
crime,  flowed  upon  the  scafibld.  The 
last  of  these  was  Oliver  Plunket,  the 
saintly  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Charles 
II.  himself  was  reconciled  to  the  Church 
on  his  deathbed  by  Father  Huddleston. 

Under  Jamee  //.—James  had  become 
a  Catholic,  while  Duke  of  York,  and 
his  change  of  reli^n  was  generally 
known  alwut  1673.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne  in  1685,  he  was  full  of  zeal  for 
Catholic  interests ;  but  it  was  a  zeal  little 
'^  according  to  knowledge."  Moreover, 
the  sccmddlous  immorality  of  his  private 
life  justly  damaged  his  advocacy ;  pious 
Protestants  could  not  be  blamed  for  re- 
garding with  distrust  the  efforts  of  the 
married  lover  of  Catherine  Sedley  *  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  religion  by 
over-riding  the  existing  laws.  It  was  a 
time  when  special  caution  was  necessair, 
and  James  proceeded  with  singular  rash- 
ness. The  Catholics  had  by  this  time 
dwindled  fearfully ; '  their  political 
weight  in  the  country  was  gone;  Par- 
liament was  more  bkely  to  add  new 
penal  laws  against  them  than  to  repeal 
the  old  ones ;  their  one  hope  lay  in  the 
favour  of  the  executive.  I^or  need  this 
hope  have  been  fallacious;  for  the 
English,  when  not  alarmed  or  flurried, 
are  a  good-natured  and  indulgent  people ; 
the  penal  laws  were  intrinsically  unjust ; 
and  the  exemption  of  here  and  there  an 
individual  from  their  stringency  by  means 
of  the  dispensing  power,  assuming  that 
the  individuals  so  exempted  had  b^n  in- 
disputably fit  for  posts  of  public  trust, 
would  have  led  to  no  commotion.  That 
the  dispensing  power  was  really  a  part 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  till  then 
understood,  ana  might  lawfully  be  exer- 

1  LiDgard,  vol.  x.  ch.  2. 

'  According  to  a  return  quoted  by  Hallam, 
the  number  or  Catholics  above  sixteen  soon 
after  the  Revolution  was  only  13,856,  which 
would  give  under  30,000  for  the  whole  Catholic 
population.  ConMt»  HimL  ch.  xv.  However, 
this  number,  as  he  adds,  "  appears  incredibly 
smaU." 
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ciaed,  was  decided  liy  eleyen  ont  of  twelve 
judges  St  Sir  Edward  Hales*  trial  in 
16£^,  and  cannot  truthfully  be  questioned. 
But  James,  with  that  perverse  stupidity 
which  was  natural  to  him,  proceeded  to 
use  his  power  to  dispense  with,  as  if  it 
were  equivalent  to  a  power  to  repeal, 
the  law,  and  filled  the  public  service  with 
Catholics  to  an  extent  &r  beyond  what 
either  their  numbers  or  their  qualifica- 
tions justified.  He  gave  commissions  in 
the  army  to  a  number  of  Catholic  officers, 
and  caused  Catholic  soldiers  to  be  freely 
enlisted ;  he  ordered  four  Catholic  lords 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  Privv  Council 
without  takinff  the  test  required  by  law ; 
and  he  actuaUy  made  Father  Petre,  one 
of  the  worst  qualified  men  in  England 
for  such  a  post,  a  privy  councillor,  al- 
though the  appointment,  owing  to  the 
strong  opposition  raised,  remained  in 
abeyance.^  He  worried  the  two  univer- 
sities, especially  Oxford,  where  he  forced 
his  candidate,  Farker  (who  badprofessed 
himself  a  Catholic),  upon  the  fellows  of 
Map;dalen  instead  of  the  President  of 
their  choice;  made  Massv  (another 
Catholic)  dean  of  Christ  Church;  and 
induced  the  old   Master   of  University 

iObadiah  Walker)  to  fit  up  a  chapel  for 
)atholic  worship  within  the  college  pre- 
cincts. But  the  most  utterly  foolish  and 
suicidal  act  of  all  was  when,  borrowing  a 
weapon  firom  the  anti-Catholic  armoury 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  appointed  a  court 
of  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  control 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  bv  its  means 
suspended  the  Bishop  of  London,  because 
he  had  not  taken  severe  measures  against 
one  of  his  clergy  who  had  preached 
against  the  Court  I  The  members  of  the 
commission,  it  is  true,  were  Protestants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crafty  Sunder- 
land, a  nominal  convert,  who  boasted 
of  having  counselled  rash  courses  to  the 
kin^,  the  sooner  to  arouse  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country.  But  they  were 
mere  courtiers,  and  the  odium  of  their 
acts  justly  fell  on  the  king,  who  appeared 
to  be  using  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
which  his  own  Church  disowned  and  con- 
demned, in  order  to  vex  and  weaken  the 
body  for  whose  behoof  it  was  originally 
claimed.  None  can  wonder  that  the 
indignation  felt  was  general  and  deep. 

>  James  tried  hard  to  ohtain  theCardinars 
hat  for  F.  Petre,  but  this  the  Pope  (Innocent 
XL)  courteously  but  firmly  declined.  Dryden, 
who  was  a  eood  jndj^  of  men,  augured  ill  from 
the  politiciu  elevation  of  the  favourite  (Hind 
and  PaniheTf  book  iii.). 
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All  this  time  the  Whig  leaders  were 
secretly  negodating  with  William  of 
Orange;  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
veterans  was  equipped  with  all  the  expe- 
dition and  secrecy  possible;  an  invasion 
was  determined  on;  and  the  landing  of 
the  troops  was  safely  effected  in  Tor  Bay 
in  November  1688.  The  general  history 
of  the  period  shows  how  the  shameless 
treachenr  of  Churchill  and  others,  and 
the  skillul  use  of  calumnies  against  the 
'*  Papists,** '  paralysed  the  resistance  on 
the  king's  side.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more 
clear,  on  the  whole,  than  this — that  it 
was  the  solid  military  strength  of  the 
foreiffn  troops  who  had  been  landed 
which  enabled  the  Bevolution  to  succeed. 
That  strength  would  not  have  sufficed 
without  those  calumnies,  and  without  the 
king's  unpopularity ;  but  these  last  causes 
could  not  have  overturned  the  throne 
without  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  troops. 
Macaulav  aescribes  with  exultation 
William's  entry  into  Exeter  on  the  9th  of 
November,  at  the  head,  not  only  of  his 
Dutch  regiments,  but  of  mercenary  bat- 
talions of  Swedes,  Brandenburghers,  Swiss, 
and  even  negroes,  followed  by  a  formi- 
dable train  of  artillery.  Against  these 
veterans  James's  inexperienced  troops, 
though  much  superior  in  numbers,  would 
probably  have  made  no  effectual  stand; 
and  ChurchiU's  desertion  may  have  had 
more  motives  than  one.  As  Flamininus 
proclaimed  the  liber^  of  Greece  at  the 
Isthmian  Games,  so  William  displaced  a 
banner  inscribed  with  ''the  Liberties  of 
England ; "  but  a  thoughtful  Englishman 
reading  the  narrative  might  weU  repeat 
the  verse  of  Wordsworth — 

*'  Ah  I  that  a  conqueror's  words  should  be  bo 
dear!'* 

The  Revolution  was  accomplished;  for 
Catholics,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  a 
long  period  of  humiliation  began.  Never- 
theless, from  one  point  of  view,  the  event 
justified  them  ana  confounded  their  ad- 
versaries. There  was,  then,  a  "  deposing 
power,''  after  all !  Catholics  had  been 
tortured  and  put  to  death,  not  for  main- 

*  "  Danby,"  savs  Macaulay,  "  acted  with 
rare  dexterity."  At  a  general  meetiuff  of  the 
gentry  and  freeholders  of  the  three  Ridings 
which  had  been  summoned  to  York  to  address 
the  king  on  the  state  of  affairs,  "  the  discus- 
sion had  begun,  when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised 
that  the  Papists  were  up,  and  were  slaving  the 
Protestants.^'  They  were  more  likely,  as 
Macaulay  says,  to  be  trembling  fbr  their  own 
safety  ;  but  the  thing  was  believed,  the  popu- 
lace were  gulled,  and  Yorkshire  went  for 
William.— -ffiX.  o/EngL  eh.  ix. 
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tftining  only,  but  simply  for  refusing  to 
deny,  that  a  king  who  grossly  abused  his 
trust  might  justly  be  deposed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Fope,  as  the  common 
father  of  Christendom.  Protestantism 
had  maintained  that  this  was  a  wicked 
doctrine :  that  no  power  could  depose  an 
anointed  kinff ;  the  duty  of  passiye 
obedience  had  been  solemnly  enunciated 
by  the  Universi^  of  Oxford  only  five 
years  before  the  Kevolution.  Now,  on  a 
sudden,  the  king  was  deposed,  and  most 
Protestants  were  delighted.  It  apneared, 
therefore,  that  there  was  a  lawnu  ''de- 
posing power,"  but  that  it  resided,  not  in 
the  Pope,  but  m  any  itnmg  political  party 
assistea  by  a  foreign  army.  The  case 
resembled,  in  some  respects,  the  struggle 
of  the  League  with  Henri  Quatre  in  &e 
sixteenth  centuiy.  The  Catholic  League, 
helped  by  the  Fope,  prevented  the  un- 
reconcilea  Henry  mm  reiffning  peaceably ; 
the  Whig  party,  helped  oy  a  Dutch 
army,  prevented  the  Catholic  James  from 
reigning  at  alL  Which  of  these  foreign 
interventions — ^the  helping  power  being 
moral  in  the  first  case,  material  in  the 
second — involved  the  greater  amount  of 
national  humiliation,  it  may  be  left  to  the 
justice  of  the  future  to  decide. 

Since  the  IUvolutiarL—¥Tom  1688  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  English  Catholics 
were  debarred  m>m  any  share  in  the 
public  life  of  the  nation  and  subjected  to 
countless  disabilities  and  indigmties.  A 
new  batch  of  penal  laws  came  in  with 
William  "  the  l)eliverer.^  First  it  was 
enacted  (1689)  that  Papists  and  reputed 
Papists  should  remove  at  least  ten  miles 
from  Westminster.  Another  statute  of 
the  same  year  ordered  that  Papists  and 
reputed  Papists  should  be  disarmed,  and 
that  a  horse  worth  more  than  61,  be- 
longing to  an^  Papist  should  be  seized. 
In  the  Toleration  Act  (1680)  a  proviso 
was  inserted,  'Hhat  neither  this  Act,  nor 
any  clause,  article,  or  thing  herein  con- 
tained, shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  ad- 
vantage to  any  papist  or  popish  recusant 
whatsoever."  In  the  Bill  of  Kights  it  was 
declared  that  no  Papist,  nor  anvone  that 
married  a  Papist,  should  inherit  the 
crown.  In  a  later  statute  (1699)  "for 
further  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery," 
a  reward  of  1(X)/.  was  ofiered  for  m- 
formation  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
a  Catholic  priest  for  saying  Mass  or 
keeping  school,  and  such  priest  was  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  It  contained  also 
provisions  of  which  the  object  was  to 
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disinherit  Catholic  landowners,  and  trans-* 
fer  their  estates  to  tiiie  next  of  kin  being, 
or   becoming,   Protestant     The  Act  of 
Settlement  (1701)  confirmed  the  decision 
of  the  former  Act,  by  which  the  son  of 
James  II.  had  been  included  in  the  sen- 
tence of  deprivation  passed  against  the 
father,  and   settled   tne  crown    on   the 
Princess    Sophia   and    her   issue,   being 
Protestants.     In  the  Bill  of  Rights  before 
mentioned  a  new  oath  of  all^iance  was 
inserted,  by  which  aspirants   to  public 
emplcmnent  were  required  to  deny  that 
any  foreign  prelate — and    therefore,  by 
implication,  tne  Pope — ^had  or  ought  to 
have  any  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  juris- 
diction within  the  realm.     The  object 
being  now  to  exclude  English  CaUiolics — 
not,  as  it  had  been  under  James  I.,  to 
entrap  them — ^this  was  the  simplest  way 
of  attaining  the  end  proposed,  since  no 
Catholic  could  take   the   oath  without 
abjuring  his  religion.     In  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick  (1691)  to  which 
William's  faith  was  pledged,  the  Irish 
Parliament  framed,  in  the  course  of  this 
and  the  next  reign,  their  notorious  penal 
code,  with  the  deliberate  object  of  destroy- 
ing the  nationality,  breakmg  the  spirit, 
and  plundermg  the  remaining  property, 
of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland. 

A  lairge  proportion — perhaps  the  ma- 
jority—of the  English  people  regarded 
William  as  a  usurper ;  many  of  the  very 
men  who  had  set  him  up,  in  particular 
Marlborough  and  Russell,  repented  of 
what  they  had  done,  and  opened  secret 
negotiations  with  the  exiled  Court ;  there 
were  the  war  in  Ireland,  the  plot  of  Sir 
J.  Fenwick,  James's  conciliatory  Declara- 
tion of  1693,  and  the  war  carried  on  by 
France  from  1691  to  1697.  Everything 
however  miscarried — ^partly  through  Wil- 
liam's sagacity  and  good  fortune,  but 
chiefly  owinp  to  the  rooted  aversion  of  a 
community  lon^  inured  to  heresy  to  come 
to  any  terms  with  Catholicism.  As  Pope 
says — 
Hopes  after  hopes  of  piooa  Papists  failed. 
While  mighty  William's  thundering  arm 
prevailed. 

James  died  in  1701,  and  Anne  his 
daughter  succeeded  in  the  following  year. 
Her  brother,  James  III.,  was  brought  up 
at  the  French  Court ;  the  chivalrous  gene- 
rosity of  Louis  XIV.  never  suffered  him 
to  feel  that  he  was  a  dependent  and  a 
helpless  exile.  If  the  young  man  would 
have  consented  to  embrace  the  Anglican 
religion,  his  accession,  upon  Anne's  death, 
would   have    been    effected   with    ease. 
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Curious  eiddence  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
Lord  Middleton's  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Gualterio.'  For  instance,  writing 
in  1712  to  complain  of  a  certain  coldness 
and  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  (Clement  XI.)  towards  his  unfortu- 
nate master,  Middleton  says  this  is  all 
the  harder  to  bear  when  the  king  is 
surrounded  by  temptations,  and  ''the 
English  are  resorting  to  every  means,  in 
the  endeavour  to  gain  him  and  bring  him 
oyer  to  their  side ;  he  would  have  but  to 
comply,  in  order  to  be  recalled,  and  to 
reign  peaceably  in  his  three  kingdoms." 
But,  he  adds,  his  master*s  religious  faith 
is  too  firm  and  pure  to  allow  him  to  listen 
to  such  overtures  for  a  moment. 

As  soon  as  Anne  was  dead,  James 
made  the  attempt  to  regain  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  for  which  he  had  been  long 
preparing;  and  the  ridng  of  1716  was 
the  result.  But  for  the  incompetency  of 
the  leaders.  Mar  and  Forster,  opposed  as 
they  were  by  Whig  chiefs  of  great  vigour 
and  ability,  the  enterprise  might  have 
succeeded ;  for  the  rule  of  a  foreigner  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  was 
most  unacceptable  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  Both  after  this  rising,  and 
the  much  more  serious  one  of  1745,  the 
scaffold  streamed  with  the  blood  of  Jaco- 
bite and  Catholic  traitorSf  men  who  died 
bravely  for  hereditary  right,  and  were 
immolated  by  the  Whigs  on  the  altar  of 
revolution  and  parliamentary  sovereignty. 
The  elder  Chevalier  died  m  1768;  ther 
younger,  as  time  wore  on,  was  said  to 
nave  fallen  into  vicious  courses.  Despair- 
ing of  ever  seeing  the  ancient  line  restored, 
the  Catholics  of  England  had  begun  to  cool 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  family,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  disasters  of  the 
later  years  of  the  War  of  Independence 
had  warned  the  English  Government  of  the 
expediency  of  conciliating  the  proscribed 
ckuBses  in  the  population  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Sir  George  Savile's  Act  of  1778 
repealed  the  worst  portions  of  the  statute 
of  1690 ;  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  was 
framed,  which  it  was  possible  for  a  Catho- 
lic to  take  without  denying  his  religion ; 
and  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
flocked  up  to  Westminster  in  great  num- 
bers to  take  it.  It  would  ill  become  us, 
who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  fiill  civil 
rights,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct 
or  men  so  severely  tried  as  were  the 

1  Gualterio  Papers,  Add.  MSa  81,257, 
Brit.  Man.  Middleton,  a  man  of  character  and 
capacity  (aee  Mflcaalav),  was  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  exiled  Court. 
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English  Catholics  of  those  days.  Yet  it 
may  be  remarked  that  their  allandonment 
of  the  Stuart  cause,  whether  justiflable  or 
not,  was  far  from  bringing  them  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  ezpcMcted  firom  it. 
Parliamentary  life  and  puolic  employment 
were  still  barred  against  them  by  the 
Test  Acts.  Fifty  years  had  still  to  elapse 
before  those  barriers  were  removed  by  the 
Act  of  Emancipation.  During  all  that 
time  the  Catholics — at  least  an  educated 
and  influential  section  of  them — were 
incessantly  agitating;  they  were  ready 
to  go  to  lengths  which  seem  to  us  ridicu- 
lous; to  call  themselves  "Protesting 
Catholic  Dissenters" — give  Government 
a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  bishops — 
pledge  themselves  to  support  the  Angli- 
can Establishment — and  repudiate  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiflfe  in  every  conceivable  form,*  if  only 
they  might  be  admitted  vrithin  the  pale 
of  the  constitution.  All  vras  in  vain ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  imminent  danger  of 
civU  war  in  Ireland,  with  a  great  man 
like  O'Connell  leading  the  Catholics, 
frightened  the  English  Parliament  into 
new  courses,  that  the  Catholic  claims 
were  conceded  (1829).  It  is  also  in- 
dubitable that  the  sight  of  so  many 
Catholic  gentlemen  coming  up  to  London 
to  take  the  oaths  excited  the  slumbering 
bigotry  of  the  Protestants  i  Wesley  wrote 
several  violent  anti-Catholic  tracts;  the 
Protestant  Association  was  formed;  and 
the  terrible  riots  of  1780  wrecked  in  a 
week — ^for  the  London  mission  at  least — 
the  slow  and  diflicult  reparations  of  two 
hundred  years.'  Moreover — as  if  some 
secret  link  existed  in  the  minds  of  many 
Catholics  between  loyalty  to  their  princes 
and  fldelity  to  their  religion — the  aban- 
donment of  the  Stuarts  was  followed  by 
the  open  defection  from  the  faith  of  several 
Catholics  of  hi^  standing,  and  even  of 
some  priests.'  The  death,  in  1807,  cf  the 
last  nude  descendant  of  James  II.,  Henry, 
Cardinal  of  York,  appeared  to  the  general 

*  See  Charles  Butler's  Hisioricai  Memoirt 

E9)  and  Milner's  Suppiementarp  Memoirt 
0)  for  the  history  of  the  famous  Catholic 
mittee  of  1787. 
'  The  number  of  Catholics  was  now  con- 
siderably increased,  and  **  appears,  by  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  House  or  Lords  in  1780,  to 
have  been  [in  England  and  Wales]  69,876.** 
Husenbeth's  Life  of  Bishop  MUner^  p.  91. 

s  Milner  gives  uie  names  of  nine  peers,  fonr 
baronets,  and  five  priests,  with  an  "  &c.*'  after 
each  list  See  Suppl,  Mem.  p.  44,  tioU.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  years  immediately  following 
1780. 
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public  to  confer^  on  the  fortunate  House 
of  Hanover,  besides  its  existing  titles  of 
possession  and  Parliamentary  sanction,  the 
title  also  of  hereditary  right.  Darinff  the 
long  Continental  war,  the  Catholic  body 
strenuously  supported,  with  whatever  so- 
cial and  political  influence  was  left  to  it, 
the  king  and  the  aristocracy,  in  their 
struggle  against  the  crowned  anarchy  in 
France.  Soon  after  Emancipation  (wmch, 
as  shown  above,  was  obtained  for  English 
Catholics  by  the  growing  political  power 
of  their  Irish  brethren),  what  is  known  as 
the  Tractarian  movement  developed  itself 
within  the  English  church  (1833).  The 
chief  leader  and  most  gifted  representa- 
tive of  the  movement,  John  Henry  New- 
man, followed  by  Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  dakeley, 
and  several  hundreds  of  the  cleigy  and 
laity  of  the  Establishment,  came  over  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  or  about  the  year 
1845.  An  Irish  immigration  during  the 
last  forty  years  has  largelv  increased,  in 
all  the  large  toiwns,  the  Catholic  element ; 
so  that  the  total  Catholic  population  in 
England  and  Wales  is  believed  at  the 

? resent  time  to  be  at  least  one  million, 
'he  number  of  clergr  of  and  above-  the 
sacerdotal  order,  secuuir  and  regular,  with- 
in the  same  limits,  is  close  upon  two 
thousand. 

Reverting  again  to  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  or^nisation,  we  find  that, 
after  the  long  interval  of  nearly  sixty 
years  (1629-1685)  during  which  there 
was  no  resident  bii^op  in  England,  the 
Holy  See,  at  the  request  of  James  H., 
nominated  four  bishops  of  sees  m  partibua 
to  be  vicars  apostolic  in  as  many  districts 
into  which  England  was  now  divided — 
the  London,  the  Midland,  the  Northern, 
and  the  Western.  The  first  holders  of 
these  vicariates  were  Drs.  Leybum,"  GKf- 
ford.  Smith,  and  Ellis,  and  the  succession 
was  from  this  time  uninterrupted.  The 
saintly  bishof)  Challoner  governed  the 
London  district,  at  first  as  coadjutor, 
from  1741  to  1781,  dying  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  The  rugged,  energetic,  noble- 
hearted  Milner,  Bishop  of  Castabala,  au- 
thor of  the  "End  of  Controversy"  and 
many  other  well-known  works,  was  vicar 
apostolic  in  the  Midland  district  from 

1  It  did  not  reallr  do  so  ;  for  the  lines  of 
Savoy  and  Savoy-Modena,  bein^  descended 
from  Charles  I^  have  a  better  title  to  the  crown 
on  the  legitimist  principle  than  the  House  of 
Hanover,  which  traces  back  to  Elizabeth, 
Charles  I.*8  titttr, 

'  Dr.  Levborn  had  been  consecrated  as  sole 
vicar  apostolic  three  years  earlier. 
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1808  to  his  death  in  1826.  The  '<  Rulea 
of  the  Mission,"  which  put  an  end  to 
many  disputes  of  old  standing,  were  set- 
tled by  a  bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1763. 

A  new  diviaon  was  made  in  1840, 
when  the  number  of  vicariates  was  raised 
to  eight. 

In  1850,  by  an  apostolic  brief  of  the 
late  Pope  Pius  IX.,  tne  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  bishops  in  ordinary,  after 
an  intermission  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  was  restored  to  the  English  Cath- 
olics, to  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  though  to  the  consternation 
of  many  who  were  not  concerned,  who 
raised  an  extraordinary  hubbub  about 
what  they  called  the  Pope's  "  insolent 
intrusion.^  Parliament  hastilv  passed  an 
Act  (which,  after  remaining  inoperative 
for  some  years,  was  repealed),  prohibit- 
ing the  new  bishops  from  taking  terri- 
torial titles.  By  the  Papal  bnef,  the 
whole  kingdom,  with  Wales,  was  formed 
into  one  province  under  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster, Cardinal  Wiseman, 
with  twelve  sufi&agan  sees:  Beverley, 
Birmingham,  Clifton,  Hexham,  Liverpool, 
Newport  and  Menevia,  Northampton, 
Nottmgham,  Plymouth,  Salford,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Southwark.  Of  the  prelates 
who  were  the  first  to  fill  these  sees,  Dr. 
Uilathorne,  the  venerated  Hshop  of  Birm- 
ingham, alone  survives.  In  1878,  the 
diocese  of  Beverlev  was  divided  into  two 
new  dioceses,  Leeds  and  Middlesbrough ; 
and  in  1882  the  new  diocese  of  Ports- 
mouth was  formed  out  of  Southwark. 

There  has  been  little  opportunity  for 
English  Catholics  since  the  Beformation 
to  serve  their  country  in  civil  or  military 
capacities,  because  they  have  been  usually 
under  the  ban  of  the  laws.  In  literature, 
the  field  being  comparatively  open,  many 
among  them  have  attained  to  custinction. 
The  names  of  Pope  and  Diyden  will  occur 
to  everyone  ^  besides  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Habington,  Crashaw,  Masanger, 
Alban Butler,  Bishops  Challoner  andMil- 
ner.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Waterton,  &c  &c. 
BvaxiiBR  coubaoa  at  somu 
A  school  and  hostel  for  the  use  of  English- 
men dwelling  at  or  visiting  Rome  is  said 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  in  727. 
Matthew  of  Westminster  is  a  somewhat 
late  authority;  his  statement,  therefore, 
cannot  be  accepted  wiUi  confidence. 
Malmesbury  (^"  Gest.  Reg."  lib.  ii.)  asserts 
that  the  school  was  founded  by  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia.    On  the  other  hand,  Matthew 
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Paris  ^  tells  ua  that  this  same  Ofia  only 
visited  the  school,  in  791 ,  and  found  it  flour- 
ishing ;  also  that  he  endowed  it  for  all  time 
to  come  with  an  annual  penny  p^ahle 
by  every  family  in  his  kingdom.  How- 
eyer  this  may  w,  we  have  it  on  excellent 
authority  '  that  the  school  of  the  English 
nation,  *'  Angelcynnes  scolu,"  was  humt 
down  in  816.  Tradition  said  that  it  was 
rehuUt  hy  Egbert,  again  burnt  down  in 
853,  and  restored  by  Ethelwiilf,  the  father 
of  Alfred.'  Li  884,  Pope  Marinus  freed  it 
from  all  tribute,  at  the  request  of  Alfred.^ 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  afterwards, 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have 
resided  at  the  hostel  and  visited  the  church 
near  it,  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato,  formerly 
Imilt  by  Offa  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.*  Close  to  this  church,  two  cen- 
turies later,  in  1380,  ''certain  English- 
men, being  in  Rome,  prociured  licence  of 
the  Pope  to  build  a  hospital."  <*  The 
old  school  and  hostel  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared; the  church,  soon  after  the 
xnarlyrdom,  had  received  the  name  of 
St.  Thomas;  it  was  desecrated  by  the 
French  Jacobins.  Among  the  founders 
-were  two  bishops  (Braybroke  of  Lon- 
don and  Brampton  of  Rochester)  and 
some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  London. 
The  hospital  was  for  the  use  of  English 
travellers  or  mlgrims;  a  gentleman  was 
to  be  lodged,  out  not  fed,  for  three  days; 
a  commoner  was  to  be  lodged  and  fed 
for  eight  days ;  if  a  pregnant  woman  was 
confined  there,  she  was  to  be  kept  with- 
out charge  till  after  her  purification,  and 
then  to  depart  with  the  child ;  but  if  she 
feared  to  take  the  child  with  her,  it  was 
to  be  maintained  till  it  was  seven  years 
old.  A  considerable  endowment  must 
have  been  prorided  in  order  to  enable  so 
munificent  a  charity  to  be  carried  out 
In  1449,  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  on  an 
improved  plan;  to  meet  the  expense  a 
collection  was  made  in  every  parish  in 
England;  but  the  plan  is  said  to  have 
answered  but  ill,  owing  to  the  great 
cost  of  transmitting  the  money.  Under 
Henry  VHI.  several  persons,  whom  fear  of 
the  tyrant  had  driven  from  England,  were 

«   ViiaOffmIL 

*  Sax  ChroH,  sub  anno. 
'  Malmes.  loc.  eii, 

*  Asser,  sab  anno. 

*  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  St. 
Hiomas  k  Becket  visited  Rome  in  the  coarse  of 
his  four  years'  residence  at  Sens  (1166-1170)  ; 
but  no  contemporary  writer  mentions  anything 
of  the  kind. 

*  Stow*s  BUtory  of  London^  qaoted  by 
Dodd. 
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relieved  in  this  Roman  hospitaL  When 
the  Catholic  bishops  were  driven  from 
their  sees  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  Goldwell,  BiBhop  of  St  Asaph, 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  allowed  by  the 
Pope  to  have  the  use  of  the  hospital,  along 
witn  several  Marian  priests  and  two  or 
three  laymen.  The  same  Goldwell  soon 
afterwards  sat  as  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Trent. 

A  great  change  now  passed  over  the 
hospital;  it  had  heretofore  served  to 
supply  the  material  wants  of  the  few 
English  who  visited  Rome ;  it  was  now  to 
be  remodelled,  and  serve  for  the  future 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  then  feuit  lapsing  into  heresy.  The 
generous  soul  of  Qre^ry  XIII.,  moved 
with  a  deep  compaseion  for  the  state  of 
England,  and  instigated  by  Dr.  AUen 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  and  Owen  Lewis, 
Archdeacon  of  Cambrai,  resolved  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  hospital  into  a  mis- 
sionary college.  For  this  purpose  (1678) 
he  added  plentifully  to  the  old  rents, 
assigning,  till  other  provision  should  be 
made,  8,000  crowns  annually  for  the  sup- 

B>rt  of  the  college  from  the  Apostolic 
atary,  and  making  Cardinal  Morone, 
the  legate  whose  ^le  diplomacy  had 
done  so  much  for  the  success  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  its  first  protector.  The 
bull  effecring  all  this  begins  QuatUam 
banitas.  The  design  was  that  the  col- 
lege should  maintain  about  sixty  students, 
all  English,  and  that  these  should  swear 
to  go  on  the  English  mission  on  the 
completion  of  their  education  as  might  be 
directed  by  their  superior.  Dr.  Maurice 
Clenock  was  nominated  the  first  rector, 
but  in  about  a  year^  the  college  was 
made  over  to  the  Company  of  Jesus,  who 
had  the  charge  of  it  down  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  society  in  1773.  The 
sup|>ly  of  students  came  at  first  from  the 
Rheims  seminary,  afterwards  from  the 
Jesuit  school  of  St.  Omer.  Gregory  XIII. 
enriched  the  college  with  many  gifts  and 
privileges ;  Sixtus  V.  (PerettiJ,  though  he 
favoured  its  design,  found  himself  com- 
pelled by  financial  difficulties  to  make  a 
lar^e  deduction  from  the  revenue  hitherto 
assigned  to  it  from  the  Datary;   Gre- 

>  The  cause  of  Dr.  Clenock*s  removal  was 
an  anhappy  difierence  which  arose  between  the 
Welsh  and  English  students.  The  latter  com- 
plained that  the  rector,  a  Welshman,  showed 
partiolit]^  towards  his  coantrymen^and  became 
msuborainate.  Being  required  to  obey  or  leave 
Rome,  they,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  chose 
the  latter  alternative.  See  Flanagan's  Church 
Uittory,  vol.  u.  ch.  12. 
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gory  XIV.  raised  the  grant  again,  though 
not  to  its  former  leveL  By  1647,  the 
college  could  count  among  its  alumni 
forty  priests  who  had  suffered  mar^rdom 
in  liingland.  Pictures  of  many  of  these 
hung  upon  the  interior  walls  of  the 
college  previous  to  the  havoc  and  rapine 
made  hy  the  French  invaders  in  1798. 
So  near  to  certainty  was  their  chance  of 
winning  the  palm  considered,  that  when 
St.  Phmp  Neri  the  founder  of  the  Oratory 
met  any  of  the  students,  he  used  to  salute 
them  with  the  words,  "  Salvete,  Jhre$ 
martyrum  !  "  ("  Hail,  ye  flowers  of  the 
mariners'').  On  the  disputes  and  difficulties 
which  commenced  in  the  sixteenth  and 
continued  on  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
because  some  of  the  students,  either  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  secure  subsistence,  or 
in  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be  wrong 
to  embrace  a  more  perfect  way  of  life, 
neglected  the  missionary  oath  oy  which 
they  were  bound  to  serve  as  seculars  on 
the  English  mission,  and  joined  religious 
orders,  some  particulars  may  be  seen  in 
Flanagan,  voL  iL  ch.  23.  All  such  pro- 
ceedings were  severely  condemned  by  a 
brief  of  Alexander  Vll.  dated  in  1660. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
till  the  French  invasion,  the  college  ap- 
pears to  have  been  managed  by  seculars. 
The  advent  of  the  Jacomns  involved  it 
and  most  of  the  other  colleges  in  ruin ; 
and  it  was  only  restored  in  1818,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VII.,  who  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Robert  Gradwell  rector. 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
was  rector  under  Gregory  XVI.  (1831- 
1846),  and  celebrated  the  Pope's  visit  to 
the  college,  in  1836,  by  a  charmixig  Latin 
address,  which  may  be  seen  inscribed  on 
tlie  widls.  The  dress  of  the  students  is 
the  soutane,  the  marUelUme,  or  long  cloak, 
of  black  cloth,  and  the  clerical  hat. 
Among  the  Cardinal-protectors  eince  the 
restoration  of  the  college  have  been  Con- 
salvi,  Zurla,  and  Weld.  A  new  church 
(1882),  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket, 
is  fast  approaching  completion.  (Dodd*s 
"Church  History,"  part  iv. ;  Moroni, 
"  Dizionario  Ecclesiastico.") 

BPACT.    [See  Ctclb.] 

BPASCBT  (Jirapxla).  This  was 
the  Greek  word  for  promncia.  On  the 
transfer  of  the  term  to  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  it  meant  an  ecclesiastical 
province  governed  bv  a  metropolitan 
{trrapxos)  and  containmg  several  bishops' 
sees.  (For  this  use  Suicer,  in  his 
"  Thesaurus,"  Quotes  Macariusof  Ancyra.) 
The  Council  or  Antioch  (341)  limitea  the 
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exercise  of  a  bishop's  power  to  his  own 
hrapxla ;  by  which  some  have  iinde]> 
stood  ''diocese;"  but  it  is  better  to 
understand  it  of  his  ecclesiastical  province. 

In  the  Russian  schismatical  cnurch  at 
the  present  day  a  bishop  is  called  an 
''  eparch ; "  in  1839  there  were  in  Russia 
forty-six  ^  eparchies"  or  episcopal  sees. 

BPBX8V8,  OOWOZXi  OV.  The 
Third  General  Council  met  at  Ephesus 
in  431,  defined  the  Catholic  dogma  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  mother  of  God, 
and  condemned  the  contrary  error  of 
Nestorius. 

1.  The  Occaaum  cf  the  Definitian. — 
The  Church  had  taught  the  reality  of 
Christ's  human  nature  m  opposition  to  the 
Docetse,  expressly  defined  his  true  and 
perfect  Godhead  when  it  was  denied  by 
the  Arians ;  and  at  a  latw  date  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  way  in  which  these  two 
natures  were  united  began  to  be  agitated. 
Early  Fathers  had  used  dififerent  expres- 
sions to  indicate  this  union,  but  they  had 
not  investigated,  or  at  least  discussed,  the 
point  with  scientific  precision.  Ignatius 
speaks  of  Christ  as  ''bearing  flesh  (aapKO' 
d>6oos);  Tertullian  descrilbes  Him  as 
''  clothed  with  flesh ; "  very  often  the  early 
Fathers  use  the  word  "  mixture  "  (Kpaant, 
cwnmixtio)  of  the  union  between  the  two 
natures.'  No  doubt  these  exnresdons  are 
meant  to  express  the  Catholic  doctrine 
that  the  two  natures  of  God  and  Man  are 
united  in  the  one  Person  of  the  Word, 
that  the  one  Christ  is  both  God  and  Man ; 
but  the  theological  controveraes  which 
began  in  the  fourth  centurv  made  it  plain 
that  formal  definition  on  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  in  C^irist  was  imperatively 
demanded. 

The  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris,  who 
taught  that  the  divinity  in  Christ  sup- 
plied the  place  of  intellect  which  is  proper 
to  man,  amounted  to  a  denial  that  Christ 
really  was  perfect  man  and  to  a  confusion 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature.  In 
opposition  to  this  false  doctrine,  great 
teachers  in  the  school  of  Antioch,  particu- 
larly Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Mopsuesda,  fell  into 
error  at  the  opposite  extreme.  Theodore, 
who  developed  the  ideas  of  Diodorus  and 
is  the  great  representative  of  the  school, 
in  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  perfect 
manhood  of  dhrist,  conceived  of  Him  as  a 
man  in  whom  (Jod  the  Word  dwelt— 1.«. 

^  Ad  Smym,  6. 

*  See  Iren.  Hi.  19,  1 ;  RedepeDniiig*8  note 
on  Orlff.  De  Princip.  p.  196 ;  Cyprian,  JJe  Van- 
Hat.  Idol.  ii. 
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he  confefleed,  not  that  the  Word  became 
man  (cMn^p^Tn/o-ir),  but  merely  that 
the  Wordy  who  dwells  in  aU  good  Ohm- 
tianS|  dwdt  in  a  special  way  and  with 
extraordinanr  iK)wer  in  Christ  (evouoforif) 
True,  he  mstinguishes  the  indwdling 
oi  the  Word  in  Christ  from  his  indwel- 
ling in  Christians,  pointing  to  Christ's 
supernatural  birth,  his  sinlessness,  and  to 
the  ffict  thaty  owin^  to  the  imion  between 
the  Word  and  Ohnst,  the  latter  partici- 
pated in  the  glory  of  the  former ;  still, 
far  as  he  may  have  been,  and  doubtless 
was,  firom  intending  it,  the  logical  result 
of  lus  premisses  was  to  reduce  Christ  to  a 
mere  man,  differing  from  others  in  the 
degree  and  not  in  the  kind  of  his  union 
with  God.  Further,  Theodore,  as  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  unity  of  Person  in 
Christ,  was  forced  to  recognise  in  Him  two 
different  and  distinct  agents.  [See  CoK- 
MimioATio  Idiomatum.]  Catholics  say 
'<  God  suffered,'"Hhe  man  Christ  raised 
the  dead,^  because  the  one  Person  of  the 
Word  suffered  in  his  human,  raised  the 
dead  in  the  might  of  his  divine  nature, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men  it  is 
the  one  personal  being  who  reasons  with 
his  mind  and  moves  with  his  body.  Here 
Theodore  was  at  issue  with  the  language 
of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  from  the 
earliest  times.  St.  Peter  says  (Acts  iii. 
15)  the  Jews  "  killed  the  pnnce  of  life," 
and  one  of  his  earliest  successors,  Clement 
of  Kome,  speaks  of  ''the  sufferings  of 
God."  In  particular,  Theodore  refused  to 
call  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  of  God, 
although  the  title  had  been  approved  by 
Origen,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  and 
Athanasius.^  Only  in  a  loose  sense,  he 
urged,  **  could  Mary  be  called  the  Mother 
of  God,  viz.  because  God  dwelt  in  Christ 
after  an  extraordinary  manner.  Properly 
speaking  she  bore  a  man,  in  whom  the 
union  with  the  Word  had  begun,  but  was 
so  far  from  being  perfect  that  he  was  not 

Still  his  baptism]  called  the  Son  of  God.'' 
n  another  place  he  writes,  '^  It  is  mad- 
ness to  say,  God  was  bom  of  the  Virgin ; 
not  God,  out  the  temple  in  which  God 
dwelt  was  bom  of  Maiy." 

Nestorius  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  and  belonged  to  the  school  of  Theodore. 
Bom  in  a  Syrian  town,  Germanicia,  he 
came  for  his  secular  education  to  Antioch, 
entered  a  monastery  there,  became  after- 
wards a  priest  of  the  cathedral,  and  made 
a  good  reputation  by  his  eloquence  and 

1  See  Cardinal  Newnmn's  note  in  Oxford 
tranBlation  of  St.  Atbanahins,  p.  420  (iu  the  old 
edition). 
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strictness  of  life.  In  428  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Constantinople.  Al- 
most immediately  afterwards  the  strife  on 
the  title  StoroKot  began:  indeed,  Nes- 
torius said  he  found  the  strife  already 
kindled  when  he  came  to  Constantinople. 
In  homilies,  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served, Nestorius  defended  the  docmne 
which  had  been  propoimded  by  Theodore, 
to  the  great  scandal,  not  only  of  priests, 
but  of  lay  people.  The  orthodox  cause 
was  defi^nded  m  Constantinople  itself  by 
the  bishops  Eusebius  of  Dorylffium  and 
Proclus  of  Cyzicum,  while  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria stated  the  true  doctnne  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  Easter  429,  and  wrote 
twice  to  Nestorius,  conjuring  him  to  re- 
cant. Cyril's  letters  were  in  vain,  and 
both  he  and  Nestorius  referred  the  case  to 
the  Roman  bishop.  The  Pope,  Oelestine 
I.,  called  on  Nestorius  to  recant  within 
ten  days,  and  commissioned  Cyril  to  depose 
him  in  case  of  refusal.  At  a  council  held 
in  Alexandria  Cyril  published  twelve 
anathemas  against  the  doctrine  of  Nes- 
torius. Nestorius  answered  with  twelve 
anathemas  of  his  own.  John  of  Antioch, 
Theodoret  of  Cyms,  and  others  sided 
with  Nestorius,  and  to  restore  peace  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  II.  convoked  a  coun- 
cil at  Ephesus  in  481.  Pope  Celestine 
wrote  to  Theodosius  on  May  16  of  that 
year  promising  to  send  legates. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Council.-— ¥oi 
some  time  the  bbhops  who  had  assembled 
at  Ephesus  waited  for  the  arrival  of  John, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch;  when,  however, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  his  arrival, 
the  council  opened  on  June  22.  There 
were  160  bishops  present,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  session  this  nimiber  had 
increased  to  108.  The  Fathers  met  in  the 
cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  Cyril,  who,  as  the  Acts  expressly  say, 
represented  the  Pope,  presided.  Nes- 
torius refused  to  appear,  on  the  ground 
that  the  council  was  not  complete  so  long 
as  John  of  Antioch  and  his  bishops  were 
absent,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
bishops  from  Asia  Minor,  including  Theo- 
doret of  Cyrus,  refused  to  take  purt  for 
the  same  reason.  During  the  session, 
which  lasted  late  into  the  night,  letters 
of  Cyril,  Nestorius,  Celestine,  as  well 
as  passages  of  the  Fathers  confirming  the 
Catholic  faith,  were  read  and  compared 
with  the  utterances  of  Nestorius,  who  was 
at  last  solemnly  deposed  by  the  council. 
All  the  bishops  subscribed  this  sentence. 
The  people  or  the  town  received  tiie  news 
of  the  result  with  great  joy.     The  dty 
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was  illuminated  in  many  parte,  and  the 
bishops  were  escorted  home  with  torches. 
Candidian  (who  represented  the  em- 
peror at  the  council)  and  Nestorius  pro- 
tested against  the  proceedings  as  null  and 
void,  because  they  had  taken  place  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Antiochene  bishops. 
John  of  Antioch  came  at  last  on  the  26th 
or  27th  of  June,  and  in  a  council  of  forty- 
three  bishops  deposed  Cvril  with  Memnon, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  excommunicated 
all  who  agreed  with  them.  On  July  10th 
the  second  session  opened,  in  presence  of 
the  three  Papal  legates,  two  of  whom, 
Arcadius  and  Projectus,  were  bishops; 
the  third,  Philip,  a  priest.  The  legates 
were  directed  by  the  Pope  to  see  that  his 
sentence  against  Nestorius  was  carried 
out,  and,  in  case  of  approval,  to  confirm 
the  acts  of  the  synod.  The  Pope's  letter 
wasreceived  with  acclamation  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  Fathers  declared  that  in  their 
condemnation  they  had  but  followed  the 
sentence  and  rule  (>|r^<^ov  Ka\  rvtrou)  of 
Celestine.  In  the  third  session,  the  legates 
approved  the  resolutions  passed  before  their 
arrival.  In  the  fifth,  John  of  Antioch 
and  his  bishops  were  excommunicated. 
The  Fathers  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
Celestine,  giving  a  history  of  the  council 
and  stating  their  acceptance  of  the 
Western  decrees  against  the  Pelagians. 
In  the  sixth  session,  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
read  and  all  new  symbols  of  faith  pro- 
hibited; in  the  seventh  and  last,  Cyprus 
was  declared  independent  of  the  Antio- 
chene Patriarchate ;  a  circular  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  and  six 
canons  were  published.  The  legates 
signed  the  decrees,  and  they  were 
confirmed  next  year  by  Pope  Sixtus  III. 
The  emperor  was  at  first  extremely 
averse  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ephesine 
Council,  and  he  began  by  declaring 
it  his  will  that  both  Cyril  and  Nes- 
torius should  be  deposed.  At  last, 
however,  he  sent  deputies  to  meet  the 
bishops  at  Chalcedon  and  examine  the 
matter,  and  he  ended  by  accepting  Cyril's 
doctrine  and  allowing  him  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  see.  Nestorius  was  con- 
nned  in  his  old  monastery  at  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  banished  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  died  in  440,  It  was  only 
gradually  that  the  Syrian  bishops  made 
peace  with  the  Egyptian  and  Western 
bishops.  However,  this  opposition  of  the 
former  really  arose  from  personal  feeling 
and  misunderstanding  rather  than  from 
difference  of  faith;  and  less  than  two 
years  aftt*r  the  council,  early  in  433,  peace 
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was  restored  between  Antioch  and  Alex* 
andria.  Some,  however,  of  the  Antiochene 
bishops,  particularly  Theodoret  of  Cyrus, 
continuea  their  oppoation  longer.  ;The 
priest  Ibas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  here- 
tical as  well  as  schismatic;  he  was  de- 
voted to  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  and  his 
friends,  failing  to  obtain  toleration  with- 
in the  Roman  empire,  emigrated  to  Persia, 
where  one  of  them,  Barsumas,  founded  a 
Nestorian  church  at  Nisibis.  The  later 
history  of  the  Nestorians  will  be  found  in 
a  separate  article. 

Two  points  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
cil seem  to  call  for  further  explanation. 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  state  more 
fully  the  definitions  of  faith  promulgated 
by  the  Fathers  at  Ephesus.  They  declare 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  mother  of  Ood 
(3€or6Kos^t  because  she  "after  the  flesh 
bore  the  Word  from  God,  who  had  be- 
come flesh ;  that  the  Word  is  united 
substantially  (ica^  vnitrrouriv)  to  flesh  " — 
i.e,  as  substance  to  substance;  whereas  the 
Nestorians  made  the  imion  one  of  Person 
to  Person,  and  so  merely  accidental  ^ :  that 
the  same  person  (jhv  avriiv)  is  God  and 
man,  so  that  it  is  heresy  to  distinguish  the 
things  which  the  Scripture  says  of  Christ 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  say  that  some 
belong  to  the  man,  conceived  of  as  with  a 
proper  existence  over  and  above  the  Word 
of  God  (naph  rdy  ^k  Btov  \6yov  iBuews 
voovfjJi^f  others  only  to  tne  Word. 
Further  the  coimcil  anathematises  those 
who  call  Christ  a  man  "  who  bore  Qod  " 
(6€o<t>6pov) ;  who  say  that  the  Word  is 
the  Qod  or  Lord  of  Christ;  that  the 
risen  Christ  is  to  be  adored  tPtth  the 
Word ;  &c.,  &c. 

Next  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
council  forbade  alterations  in,  or  additions 
to,  the  Nicene  Creed,  for  special  reason. 
The  Nestorian  party  at  the  time  were 
using  a  Creed  which  had  been  written  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  imposing  it 
on  Quartodecimans  who  wishea  to  join 
the  Catholic  Church.  To  prevent  abuses  of 
this  kind  the  council  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  other  Creed  than  that  of  Nicsea, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  But 
this  was  plainly  a  disciplinary  rule,  which 
a  competent  authority  nad  imposed  and  a 
competent  authority  coidd  abrogate. 

ZPZOOlTATZOir.     [See  YBSXirBNTS 

OP  Grebk  Chitrch.] 

1  "  Dei  genetrix  "  rather  than  "  Dei  mater  " 
ia  the  accurate  translation. 

*  The  old  Latin  version  renders  vw«JffT«<ri« 
here  by  **  substance :  "  see  Petav,  Dc  Incamat, 
vi,  17. 
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(firiffxivtta),  A  feast 
kept  on  Januaiy  6  to  commemorate  the 
manifestation  of  Christ's  glory---(l)  when 
the  Maffi  adored  Him ;  (2)  in  his  baptism, 
when  the  voice  from  heaven  proclaimed 
Him  the  Son  of  Qod ;  (8)  in  the  miracle 
of  changing  water  into  wine,  when 
Christ  began  his  miracles  and  ''  mani- 
fested •  his  glory.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  ranked  among 
the  greatest  of  the  Church's  solemnities. 
Sometimes,  as  appears  from  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  the  imptism  only  of  Christ 
was  commemorated  on  the  Epiphany, 
and  hence  probably  the  Greek  name  for 
the  feast,  *'  the  holy  day  of  lights  "  (jf  6yia 
tS^v  (jiwrtov  rffttpa)f  which  aUudes  to  the 
''illumination''  of  baptism,  or  possiblv 
to  a  Yery  ancient  tradition  that  at  Christ^s 
baptism  lights  appeared  on  the  Jordan. 
However,  the  Breviary  hymn  for  the 
day,  composed  by  Prudentius  in  the 
fourth  century,  proves  that  the  threefold 
commemoration  on  the  Epiphany  is 
ancient  in  the  West. 

The  vigil  of  this  feast  is  not  a  fasting 
day,  because  the  whole  Christmas  season 
is  regarded  as  a  prolonged  feast.  There 
is  no  invitatory  in  the  matins  of  the  day, 
probably  because  the  psalm  "Venite" 
occurs  in  Noctum  HI.  Solemn  baptism 
was  given  in  the  East  on  the  vigil  of  the 
Epiphany ;  and  at  the  present  ^y  among 
the  Oriental  sects  it  is  usual  for  the 
clergy  to  bless  the  river  of  the  place  at 
this  time,  and  the  devout  plunge,  d^ite 
the  cold,  into  the  hallowed  water.  (Tjio- 
•massin,  "  Traits  des  Festes.") 

BPISOOPAOT.    [See  Bishop.] 

BPZ8T&B.  A  portion  of  Scripture 
read  after  the  collects  and  before  the 
Gospel  in  the  Mass.  This  portion  of 
Scripture  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
taken  from  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles, 
and  above  all  from  those  of  St.  Paul; 
whence  in  old  MSS.  of  the  Missal  it  is  in- 
scribed "De  Apostolo."  Sometimes, 
however,  it  b  taken  firom  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic 
Bfissals  there  are  two  lessons  read  before 
the  Gospel— one  from  the  Old,  the  other 
from  the  New  Testament.  In  early 
times  letters  of  bishops  and  Popes  were 
aometimes  read  at  Mass,  especially  letters 
of  peace  and  communion  testifying  to 
the  unity  which  bound  orthodox  bishops 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  see  of  Peter. 
Our  present  arrangement  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  is  commonly  attributed  to 
St.  Jerome. 

The  priest  who    celebrates   always 
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reads  the  Epistle,  but  in  high  Masses  it 
is  also  sung  by  the  subdeacon,  who 
receives  special  authority  to  do  so  at  his 
ordination.  However,  the  old  forms  of 
ordination  make  no  allusion  to  anv  such 
function  of  subdeacons,  and  till  the 
eighth  century  it  was  the  lector,  not  the 
subdeacon,  who  used  to  exercise  it.  The 
Congregation  of  Rites  permits  a  clerk  in 
minor  orders  to  sing  the  Epistle  at  high 
Mass,  if  a  subdeacon  cannot  be  had,  but 
the  clerk  must  not  wear  the  maniple. 
(Benedict  XIV.  "De  Miss.") 


Of  these  there  are  many  kinds,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  most  important : 

1.  Apostolica.  Letters  written  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic 
authority,  whether  they  be  constitutions, 
or  briefe,  or  rescripts,  &c. 

2.  CommendatoridB,  [See  Comkek- 
DATORY  Letters.] 

8.  CommunicatoruB,  Letters  granted 
to  all  who  were  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  cultivated  peace  with  her. 

4.  Confesson'a.  Letters  by  which 
martyrs  and  confessors  for  the  faith  en- 
treated bishops  that  particular  Lapsi 
(persons  who  had  consented  to  sacrifice) 
might  be  restored  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church. 

6.  Decretales,    [See  Bbcrktals.] 

6.  Dimissoria,    [See  Dihissorials.] 

7.  Encydica.    [See  Encyclical.] 

8.  Enthromttica,  Letters  addressed 
by  bishops  after  their  consecration  to 
other  bishops,  in  testimony  of  their  faith 
and  orthoaozy,  and  that  they  might 
receive  from  them  letters  of  peace  and 
communion  in  return. 

9.  Formata,  Both  commendatory 
and  dimissorial  letters  were  ancientiy 
called  by  this  name,  after  the  Nicene 
Council  had  ordered  that  they  should  be 
composed  according  to  a  certain  fcrm. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  seal  attached 
to  them.  The  object  in  either  case  was 
to  assure  the  receiver  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  letter.  In  later  times  it  came  to 
mean  a  letter  of  orders,  containing 
certain  signs,  usually  Greek  letters,  only 
understood  by  the  bishops,  certifying 
that  an  order  had  been  conferred  on  the 
bearer. 

10.  Paschales.  Letters  by  which 
metropolitans  announced  to  their  sufira- 
gans,  and  these  to  their  clergy,  the  right 
time  of  keeping  Easter. 

11.  Pastorales,  Letters  of  instruction 
sent  to  particular  churches,  as  some  of 

X  2 
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those  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Ignatius. 
(Ferraris,  JEpigtola ;  Wetzer  and  Welte, 
LitercB  Formata,) 

WMA,  (Lat.  (era).  The  word  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  <era,  the  plural  of  <e«^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  classical 
times  in  the  sense  of  "  a  ^yen  number." 
It  has  been  proposed  (art.  by  Mr.  Henslev 
in  the  "  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.,"  Smith 
and  Cheetham)  to  use  era  of  any  suc- 
cession of  years  commencing  at  a  certain 
date,  and  epoch  of  the  date  from  which 
such  era  is  reckoned.  But  this  appears 
to  be  a  departure  from  the  ordinuy  use 
of  the  woni  for  which  suihcient  reason  is 
not  shown.  It  seems  better,  with  the 
writer  in  Ferraris,  to  distinguish  between 
erOy  a  date  fixed  upon  by  the  consent  of 
some  nation  or  community,  and  epoch,  a 
date  fixed  by  chronologers. 

There  is  no  trace  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  Jews  having  dated  events 
from  a  recognised  era  until  we  come  near 
to  the  time  of  Christ.  Attempts  seem 
to  have  been  made  to  establish  an  era, 
but  they  came  to  nothing.  We  read  of 
events  which  happened  "in  the  second 
year  of  their  ^oing  out  of  Egypt" 
(Num.  i.  1),  or  "  in  the  twentieth  year  " 
(2  Esdras  i.  1),  or  "  in  the  thirtieth  year  " 
(Ezech.  i.  1)  ;  but  in  none  of  these 
casefi  did  the  event  temporarily  chosen 
as  an  era  come  to  be  generally  used  as 
such.  The  indications  of  time  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  usuaUy,  therefore, 
either  vague  (''  in  the  d^s  of  Josias  the 
long,"  "  m  the  days  of  Heli  the  priest," 
&c.),  or  else  they  are  taken  from  the 
regnal  years  of  some  king  ("  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,"  1  Esdras  i.  1 ;  *'  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Joakim," 
Dan.  i.  1,  &c.).  Not  till  the  time  of  the 
Machabees  dia  the  Jews  use  an  era,  and 
then  it  was  one  adopted  from  the  Greeks 
— that  of  the  Seleucidae.* 

Setting  aside  the  systems  of  com- 
uting  time  in  use  in  Hindostan  and 
)hina,  we  find  no  earlier  adoption  of  an 
era  than  that  by  the  Greeks,  who  began 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  to  date  events  by  the 
"  Olympiad,"  or  period  of  four  years,  in 
which  they  happened,  the  first  Olympiad 
being  that  the  first  year  of  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  victory  of  Coroebus, 
and  was  found  to  answer  to  the  year 
B.C.  776.  Thus  A..D.  1  is  the  first  year  of 
the  195th  Olympiad. 

1  "  After  Antiochua  had  ravaged  Egypt  in 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  year ; "  1  Mach. 
i.  21.    See  also  2  Mach.  i.  7, 10. 
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Era  of  Borne,  A..T7.0.  The  exact  date 
of  this  era  has  been  much  disputed,  but 
the  determination  made  by  Varro  is 
generally  received,  according  to  which  it 
fell  in  763  B.C. 

Era  of  Naboruusar,  Ptolemy  and 
other  ancient  astronomers  employ  this 
era,  which  is  named  after  a  king  of 
Babylon  who  is  said  to  have  delivered  his 
countrymen  from  bondage  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  corresponds  to  747  B.o. 

Era  of  the  Seleucida.  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  Ist  October  812  B.C.,  at 
which  date  Seleucus  Nicator  recovered 
Babylon  from  Antigonus,  and  founded 
his  empire.  It  is  called  also  the  Greek 
era,  and  the  era  of  contracts.  The  Jews 
adopted  it,  as  we  have  seen,  and  used  it 
till  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ, 
when  they  substituted  for  it  the  supposed 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is 
still  used  by  the  Arabs. 

Spanish  Era,  This  corresponds  to 
dS  B.C.,  and  '^  is  supposed  to  mark  some 
important  epoch  in  the  organisation  of 
the  province  by  the  Romans."  *  It  was 
employed  in  the  Peninsula  long  after  the 
Christian  era  had  come  into  general  use 
in  Europe,  having  been  "preserved  in 
Aragon  till  1358,  m  Castile  till  1383,  and 
in  Portugal  till  1416."  « 

Chrietian  Era,  Called  also  the 
Dionysian  era,  from  Dion^sius  Exiguus, 
a  Scythian  abbot,  who,  writing  at  Rome 
early  in  the  sixth  century,  computed  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  764,  and  proposed  that  events 
should  be  dated  from  his  Incarnation. 
This  era  soon  came  into  use  at  Rome^ 
and  gradually  spread  to  other  countries ; 
the  Venerable  Beda,  by  adopting  it  in 
his  **  Ecclesiastical  ifistory,"  greatly 
assisted  in  its  wider  difiusion.  It  cannot 
be  exactly  correct,  for  Herod  the  Great, 
according  to  Josephus,  died  in  the  year 
of  Rome  760,  and  our  Saviour  must  have 
been  bom  some  considerable  time  before 
his  death.  It  is  usual  to  make  a  correc- 
tion of  four  years  on  this  account,  and  to 
date  the  Crucifixion  a.d.  29  instead  of 
A.D.  33;  but  Hefele  and  others  would 
put  back  the  birth  of  Christ  as  much  as 
six  or  seven  years — to  A.u.o.  747.' 

Era  of  iHodetian.  This  era,  which 
is  still  used  by  the  Copts  in  Egypt, 
corresponds  to  a.d.  284.  It  was  in 
general  use  in  the  Western  Empire,  till 
displaced  by  the  Christian  era. 

1  Merivale's  Uiitory  of  the  Bomane  under 
the  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 14.  »  Ibid. 

5  See  IIfcfele'8  art,  in  Wetser  and  Welt«. 
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The  Indiction,  This  became  a  com- 
mon way  of  reckoning  time  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  indiction  being  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  first  in- 
diction deemed  to  commence  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  A.D.  313. 

Tlie  Seffira,  This  era,  which  is  the 
date  of  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca, 
and  is  used  hy  all  Mussuhnans,  corre- 
sponds to  622  A.D. 

£ra  of  Condantinaple :  called  also  the 
Byzantine  era.  This  was  long  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  Russians,  and  is 
stiU  employed  l>y  the  Albanians.  It 
reckons  from  the  Creation,  which  it  dates 
6608  B.G. 

JewUh  Era,  This  is  used  by  the 
modem  Jews,  and  is  also  referred  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  it  dates  in 
3761  B.O. 

Chronologers  have  invented  the 
"  Julian  period,"  a  multiple  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  years  in  the  solar  cycle  (28),  of 
those  in  the  lunar  cycle  (19),  and  those 
in  the  Indiction;  of  this  product,  7980 
years,  they  place  the  first  year  in  4713 
B.C.,  oecause  in  that  year  all  three  cycles 
stood  at  1  simultaneously,  and  will  not 
do  so  again  till  a.d.  3268.  Into  years  of 
this  Julian  period,  any  year  expressed  in 
terms  of  any  one  of  the  above-named 
epochs  may  be  converted.  But  in  fact 
no  era  could  be  devised,  or  can  be  con- 
ceived, which  is  more  convenient  for 
dating  events  either  before  or  after  it, 
than  the  Christian,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  with  the  advance  of  the 
world  in  civilisation,  this  era  will  super- 
sede aU  others.  The  Republicans  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  conscious  how 
much  the  human  imagination  is  influenced 
by  these  things,  attempted  to  substitute 
the  commencement  of  their  own  blood- 
stained republic,  September  1792,  after 
first  inaugurating  it  bv  the  massacre  of 
the  eleven  hundred  prisoners  in  the  jails 
of  Paris,  as  the  year  1  of  the  new  period 
of  universal  fraternity ;  but  the  attempt 
did  not  survive  the  suppression  of  the 
anarchical  &ctions.  M.  Comte,  the 
iounder  of  Positivism,  recommended  to 
his  followers  the  adoption  of  this  revo- 
lutionary epoch,  or  of  a  similar  one 
framed  by  himself;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  the  Positivists  as  yet  make  much 
use  of  it.  (Ferraris,  j^ra ;  Wetzer  and 
Welte,  art.  by  Hefele ;  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham,  art.  by  Hensley.) 

BSPOirSBJb  (sponsdui)  is  defined 
by  Qury  as  "a  deliberate  promise  to 
marry  made  by  each  party,  expressed  by 
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outward  signs,  each  being  capable  of 
entering  upon  such  an  engagement." 
This  definition  implies  that  the  engage- 
ment refers  to  the  future — i,e,  the  parties 
do  not  give  themselves  to  each  other  there 
and  then,  but  promise  to  do  so  on  a 
future  occasion.  The  promise  must  be 
made  and  accepted  on  each  side.  Each 
party  must  be  aware  of  the  obli^tion 
mcurred ;  hence  there  can  be  no  bmding 
engagement  between  children  who  have 
not  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  &c.     £ach 

rby  must  act  freely.  Lastly,  there  must 
no  impediment  which  would  nullify 
the  marriage,  or  even  make  it  unlawful — 
e.g,  one  cousin  cannot  bind  himself  or 
herself  to  marry  the  other,  because,  till 
a  dispensation  is  obtained,  a  union 
between  the  two  would  be  no  marriage 
at  all.  If  a  valid  engagement  has  been 
made,  then  neither  can  lawfully  with- 
draw from  it,  unless  the  other  gives 
consent,  or  unless  changes  have  occurred 
or  circumstances  come  to  light  which 
alter  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus  a 
man,  having  engaged  to  marry  a  girl 
whom  he  thought  virtuous,  would  not, 
of  course,  be  stiU  bound  if  she  turned  out 
to  be  of  bad  character. 

The  engagement  may  be  made,  and  is 
at  present  made,  in  most  parte  of  the 
Church,  without  ceremony  or  publicity 
of  any  sort.  Among  Romans  a  man 
sent  a  ring  of  iron  to  his  future  wife; 
and  this  custom  was  adopted  by  Chris- 
tians. The  armtdus  pronubus  is  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  speaks  of  the  man  as  presenting 
his  intended  wife  with  ring  {sponsalius 
annulus  [mc])  and  shoes.  The  Franks 
used  to  betroth  their  wives  with  pieces 
of  money — a  relic,  according  to  Char- 
don,  of  the  old  custom  of  buying  girls 
from  their  parents.  Betrothal  amonff 
the  Greeks  tekes  place  with  prayer  and 
much  solemnity  m  the  church,  and 
on  the  same  day  as  the  marriage.  (His- 
torical portion  from  Chardon,  *•  Hist,  des 
Sacrem.^) 

S8POV8A&S  (BBSPOITBATZO) 
OF  TBB  B&Z88ZB  VZSOZir.  A 
feast  kept  on  January  23.  An  office 
commemorating  this  event  was  written 
by  the  famous  (Person.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Paul  IH.  allowed  the  friars 
and  nuns  of  the  Franciscan  Order  to 
recite  an  office  of  the  Espousals.  The 
office  was  simply  that  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  Nativity,  except  that  a  new 
Gospel  was  chosen  and  the  word  "  nati- 
vitas"  was  changed  into  "  desponsatio." 
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However,  a  special  office  of  the  Espousals 
was  written  by  the  Dominican  Peter 
Dor^  and  approved  by  the  same  Pope, 
Paul  ni.  An  indult  of  Benedict  XIII., 
in  1726,  permitted  its  use  throughout  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  feast  is  kept 
in  Inland  as  a  greater  double.  (Bene- 
dictSv.  "DeFest.^') 

BSTAB&ZSBMBirT,  OBURCB. 
A  state  of  things  in  which  the  civil 
power,  for  political  and  moral  ends, 
recognises  a  particular  religion  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others,  and  regards  its  minis- 
ters, as  such,  as  bodies  corporate,  capable 
of  suing  and  bein^  sued,  of  hol(Ung  pro- 
perty, and  transnutting  it  to  their  succes- 
sors. 

The  questions  bearing  on  the  utility 
of  a  Church  establishment  have  long 
been  keenly  debated  in  this  country  be- 
tween the  Anglicans  and  the  non-estab- 
lished Protestant  sects ;  but  Catholics  are 
little  concerned  in  the  controversy.  A 
word  or  two  of  criticism  on  the  chief 
arguments  advanced  is  aU  that  we  shall 
offer.  What  the  Anglicans  say  as  to  the 
advantages  seciired  to  a  nation  by  the 
public  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  power,  of  Christianity  and  its 
ministers,  is  of  course  perfectly  true ;  and 
when  they  appeal  to  history,  and  show 
what  benefits  accrued  to  English  society 
from  Ethelbert's  supporting  the  Roman 
missioners,  or  Ethelwmf  s  appropriation  of 
the  tithe  to  religious  uses,  or  from  man^ 
other  like  acts  on  the  part  of  our  civil 
rulers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  vrith 
them.  So  long  as  Englishmen  continued  to 
be  of  one  religion,  and  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See,  the  benefits  of  Church 
establishment,  on  the  whole,  were  unde- 
niable. Religion,  by  it,  was  brought  to 
every  man's  door ;  it  lent  a  form  and  a 
splendour  to  human  life ;  and  an  English- 
man's fidelity  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Church  was  made  easier  for  him  by  the 
fact  that  the  king  to  whom  he  owed 
loyalty  was,  no  less  than  himself,  an 
obedient  son  of  the  same  Church,  and 
also  its  zealous  protector.  The  chief 
drawback  accompanying  these  benefits  of 
establishment  was  that,  in  times  of  luke- 
warmness  and  relaxed  discipline,  kings, 
egged  on  by  worldly  counseUers,  availed 
themselves  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  to  impede  free  commu- 
nication with  Rome  (laws  of  Provisors, 
P^munire,  &c.),  and  to  bring  the  heads 
of  the  Church  in  England  more  under 
their  own  power.  This  evil  tendency, 
long  operating,  with  other  causes,  brought 
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the  Church  in  this  coimtry  to  the  ruir 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  in 
the  articles  Anglican  Chubch  and 
English  Catholics,  But  to  return  to 
the  Anglican  argument.  Down  to  the 
Reformation,  as  has  been  said,  we  difiTer 
little  from  them  in  our  estimate  of  the 
benefits  of  establishment.  Since  that 
time,  as  they  maintain,^  the  same  Catholic 
Church  has  continued  to  be  established 
in  England  with  the  like  beneficial  re- 
sults; to  which  we  must  reply  that  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  and  the  re- 
ceived use  of  words  are  against  them. 
Everyone  but  an  Anglican  can  see 
.that  it  does  not  follow — assuming  that 
Church  establishment  was  beneficial  before 
the  Reformation — that  it  is  equally  bene- 
ficial now,  because  the  body  established  is 
no  longer  the  same.  Whether,  and  how 
far,  the  present  Anglican  establishment 
is  beneficial,  is  a  question  on  which  we 
cannot  here  enter. 

On  the  other  side,  the  great  argument 
of  the  Nonconformists  against  Establish- 
ments is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  for 
their  being  apphed  in  support  of  pure 
Christianity,  and  that  they  may  thus 
become  the  means  of  stereotyping  error. 
''Human establishments  ....  have  been, 
and  are,  productive  of  the  greatest  evils ; 
for  in  this  case  it  is  requisite  to  give  the 
preference  to  some  particular  system ;  and, 
as  the  magistrate  is  no  better  judge  of 
i*eligion  than  others,  the  chances  are  as 
great  of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the 
false  as  the  true/*'  As  between  the 
Anglicans  and  the  Dissenters,  this  seems 
to  be  unanswerable.  "  The  magistrate  *' — 
i.e.  Elizabeth  and  her  Government — es- 
tablished Ang^licanism  in  1669,  and  things 
have  so  continued  to  the  present  day; 
but  "  the  magistrate  "  was  not  infallible, 
nor  were  the  handfrd  of  divines  who 
assisted  him ;  he  may,  therefore,  have 
applied  the  forces  of  Establishment  to 
the  support  of  what  was  more  or  less 
false ;  and,  of  course,  the  Dissenters  hold 
that  he  <^  so  apply  them.  Against  a 
Catholic  theologian  the  argument  is 
powerless;  for,  although  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  magistrate,  as  such,  is  "no  better 
judge  of  religion  than  others,"  yet,  if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  Church 
and  the  Pope,  he  rests  upon  a  basis  of 
infallible  truth,  and  his  action  in  apply- 
ing the  forces  of  Establishment  to  the 

>  See  Hook*8  Church  Dictionary^  art  **  Es- 
tablishment" 

"  Back's  Theol  Dictionary,  ed.  by  Hender- 
son, art  **  Establishment" 
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6up]^rt  of  religion  cannot,  in  that  case, 
be  either  mistaken  or  mischieTOus. 

BUCBA&ZST.  The  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  Eucharist  is  stated  with 
great  clearness  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  xiii.  xxi.  and  xxii.  The  Church 
regards  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrament 
and  also  as  a  sacrifice,  so  that  our 
treatment  of  the  subject  falls  naturally 
into  two  great  diTisions,  to  which  we 
will  add  supplementary  remarks  on  the 
adoration  and  reservation  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Considered  as  a  sacrament, 
the  Eucharist  is  the  true  body  and  blooa 
of  Christ  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine.  Like  all  tne  sacraments,  it 
was  instituted  by  Christ,  and  like  them, 
it  consbte  of  an  outward  part — viz.  bread 
and  wine,  or  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine ;  and  an  inward  or  invisible  part — 
viz.  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with 
tiie  grace  which  they  impart  to  those 
who  communicate  worthily.  But  as  this 
definition  of  the  Eucharist  b  rejected  by 
most  Protestants,  and  as  there  are  many 
other  points  concerning  this  mystery 
which  need  explanation,  we  are  obliged 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  make  many 
subdivisions  and  to  take  the  points  in 
debate  one  by  one. 

I.  The  Bucharust  as  a  Sacrament, 
(a)  Its  InstUutum,  including  the  Matter 
and  Form, — Christ  Himself  instituted  the 
Eucharist  on  the  night  before  his  Passion. 
The  three  first  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul  in 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  give 
the  history  of  the  first  Eucharist.  Our 
Lord,  they  tell  us,  took  bread  into  his 
hands,  and  having  given  thanks  (ci>xa- 
purnjo'as,  Luc.  xzii.  19,  whence  the  name 
Eucharist),  He  broke  it  and  gave  it  to 
his  disciples,  saying,  ''This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you:  this  do  for  a 
commemoration  of  me.'*  In  the  same 
manner  He  took  the  chalice  and  said, 
"  This  is  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament 
which  is  shed  for  you.*'  From  this  it 
appears  tbat  bread  and  wine  are  the 
matter  to  be  used  in  the  sacrament.  It 
is  certain,  further,  that  wheaten  bread 
ought  to  be  used,  for  the  Council  of 
Florence  declares  that  "wheaten  bread 
and  wine  "  are  the  matter  of  this  sacra- 
ment, and  nearly  aU  theologians  hold 
that  no  other  kind  of  bread  can  be  used 
without  invalidating  the  sacrament,  be- 
cause, when  bread  without  further  Quali- 
fication is  mentioned  wheaten  oread 
would  be   commonly  understood.*    The 

1  Cajetan  (apnd  Billaart,  De  Euch,  diss.  iiL 
a.  1)  denied  that  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  wai» 
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Council  of  Florence,  in  the  Decree  of 
Union,  defined  that  consecration  either  in 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  is  valid. 
Latin  priests  are  bound  to  use  the  latter ; 
Orientals,  except  Maronites  and  Arme- 
nians, use  the  former.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Latin  Church  follows  the  use  of 
Christ  Himself,  for  leavened  bread  could 
not  have  been  emploved  at  the  paschal 
supper,  so  that  the  violent  attacks  made 
on  the  Latin  Church  for  its  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  by  Michael  Cnrularius  in 
1043,  and  often  repeated  by  the  schismatic 
Greeks,  are  clearly  unwarranted.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
use  of  the  ancient  Church  on  this  head. 
Sirmond  contends  that  even  the  Latins 
used  leavened  bread  for  eight  hundred 
years  and  more.   Authorities  of  e^ual  re- 

futation — viz.  Mabillon  and  Chnstianus 
iupus — hold  that  the  Latins  have  always 
useid  unleavened  bread  since  Apostouc 
times.  Bona  thinks  that,  whereas  the 
Greeks  have  always  used  leavened  bread, 
the  Latins  in  the  early  ages  used  either 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  according 
to  convenience,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
latter  was  not  obligatory  among  them 
till  the  tenth  century.*  The  wine  must 
of  course  be  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape.  Water  is  mixed  with  it  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  which  must  have  been 
followed  by  Christ  (for  the  paschal  wine, 
which  He  used  in  the  first  Eucharist,  was 
always  so  mixed),  tfnd  which  is  proved  to 
be  Apostolic,  both  because  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Justin  Martyr^  in  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age,  and  because  it  is  followed 
at  this  day,  not  only  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church  in  all  the  vaxying  rites 
according  to  which  Mass  is  said,  but  also 
by  all  heretical  sects  which  have  pre- 
served the  priesthood,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Armenian  Monophyates.' 
But  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine 
does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament,  and  it  must  be  made  in  small 
quantity,  since  wine,  not  wine  and  water, 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  matter  of  the 
sacrament.  Lastly,  the  bread  and  the 
wine  are  consecrated  by  the  words  "  This 
is  my  body,"  "  This  is  my  blood,"  as  has 

absolutely  necessary.  'ApToc  is  the  word  usedbv 
the  Evangelists,  and  that  means  wheaten  breacl, 
Ma<*  being  the  word  for  barley  bread. 

J  Benedict  XIV.  De  Fett.  Y,  I.  dxiv. 

«  Apol  i.  66. 

5  Tfiey  in  all  probability  altered  this  rite, 
to  express  their  detestation  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  the 
Church  has  refused  to  tolerate  their  present  cus- 
tom.    Benedict  XH'.  De  Miss,  xi  10. 
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been  shown  in  the  article  on  CovsacBiAr 

TIOW. 

(8)  The  Heal  Presence,— The  Council 
of  T^nt,  Seas.  xiii.  De  Euch.  can.  7, 
teaches  that,  after  the  consecration,  the 
body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
are  contained  ''truly,  really,  and  sub- 
stantially in  the  sacrament  of  the  most 
Holy  Eucharist,''  and  it  anathematises 
those  who  say  that  Christ's  body  and 
blood  are  there  in  sign  and  figure  only, 
or  virtually.  Christ  is  in  the  Eucharist 
truly — I.C.  the  words  "  This  is  my  body  " 
are  not,  as  the  Zwinglians  contend,  a  mere 
figure;  He  is  there  really — i.e,  objec- 
tively, so  that  his  presence  does  not  de- 
pend, as  Calvin  said  it  did,  on  the  &ith 
of  the  recipient.  He  is  tliere  substan- 
tially, which  word  excludes  the  Calvinistic 
error  that  Christ's  body  is  in  heaven  and 
nowhere  else,  though  it  exerdsee  its  virtue 
and  power  in  the  Eucharist. 

The  real  presence  is  clearly  implied  in 
Scrinture.  Itwas  taught  first  of  all  by  our 
Lord  Himself  in  the  BrnaaoguB  at  Caphar- 
naumjust  a  year  before  his  Passion.  On 
the  day  preceding  this  discourse  He  had 
fed  the  five  thousand  by  the  miraculous 
multifdication  of  bread,  and  the  crowd 
went  to  Caj^amaum  next  dav  in  quest  of 
Him.  Chnst  rebuked  them,  because  they 
set  ffreater  value  on  earthly  bread  than 
on  the  food  of  the  soul;  and  they  asked 
Him  for  a  "  sign  "  in  confirmation  of  his 
authority.  The  miracle  of  the  yesterday 
was  not  enough.  He  had,  after  aU,  onlv 
fed  the  crowd  with  common  bread. 
What  was  that  to  the  miracle  of  the 
desert  ?  ''  Our  fathers  eat  the  manna  in 
the  desert,  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them 
bread  from  heaven  to  eat."  Christ  an- 
swered that  He  was  the  true  bread  come 
down  from  heaven ;  the  food  of  the  soul 
to  those  who  believed  in  EUjn,  as  the 
manna  had  been  the  food  of  the  bod;|r« 
So  far — i.e.  down  to^  verse  60 — there  is 
nothing  in  the  discourse  to  prove  the  real 
presence.  But  Christ  goes  on  to  say, 
"  The  bread  which  I  will  ffive  "  is  (not  my 
doctrine  but)  "  my  flesn."  "  He  who 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life."  The  future  tense  (the 
bread  which  I  will  ^ve)  shows  that  the 
mysterious  gift  of  which  Christ  spoke  was 
not  yet  bestowed.  It  was  possible  to  be- 
lieve in  Him,  but  it  was  not  possible  as 
yet  to  eat  his  flesh  and  his  blood.  This 
feeding  on  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  can 
only  refer  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  No 
doubt  Christ  might  most  fitly  have  spoken 
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of  belief  iii  Himself  as  a  feeding  on 
heavenly  bread ;  but  to  describe  faith  in 
Him  as  a  feeding  on  his  flesh  and  blood 
would  be  a  yiolent  and  unnatural  use  of 
words  in  any  language,  and  as  addressed 
to  Jews  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
unnatural.  They  were  accustomed  to  use 
the  words  ''  eating  a  man's  flesh  "  meta- 
phorically, but  the  metaphor  signified, 
not  to  accept  a  man's  doctrine,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  treat  him  with  brutal 
cruelty.  Thus  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  his 
enemies  comine  near  him  to  ''eat  his 
flesh ; "  and  JoD  uses  similar  language  of 
his  false  friends.^  Our  Lord,  therefore, 
speaks  of  a  literal,  not  of  a  metaphorical, 
eating  of  his  flesh  and  drinking  of  his 
blood.  Another  argimient  for  the  Cath- 
olic interpretation  is  supplied  by  the  way 
in  which  (/hrist's  words  were  received. 
The  Jews  exclaimed, "  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  P  "  Whereupon 
our  Lord,  instead  of  explaining  that  He 
meant  only  to  say  that  they  must  believe 
in  his  doctrine,  repeated  his  former  asser- 
tion in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic 
manner:  *'Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you, 
unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  not 
life  in  you.  .  .  .  My  flesh  is  truly  food, 
and  my  blood  is  truly  drink."  <  Others 
who  heard  the  doctrine  from  his  disciples 
found  it  hard  and  intolerable.  To  remove 
the  scandal  they  had  taken,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  that  divine  power  which  He 
was  to  manifest  in  his  Ascension,  and 
added,  "It  is  the  spirit  which  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profitoth  nothing:  the  words 
which  I  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit 
and  life :  but  there  are  some  of  you  who 
do  not  believe."  In  the  first  part  of  this 
verse  Christ  cannot  have  meant  to  say  that 
his  flesh  was  absolutely  unprofitable :  to 
do  so  would  have  been  to  contradict 
the  substance  of  his  previous  discoiwse, 
even  if  we  accept  the  ultra-Protestant 
interpretation  of  it.  Christ  was  to  give 
his  fiesh  for  the  life  of  the  world,  so  that 
He  could  not  speak  of  this  flesh  as  utterly 
unprofitable.  His  meaning  is  that  flesh 
in  itself,  even  his  own  flesh  apart  from 
that  Spirit  which  Gk)d  had  given  Him 
without  measure  ^  and  which  was  unit«d 
to  it,  could  not  be  of  any  avail  Nor 
again,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
"The  words  I  have  spoken  to  you  are 
spirit  and  life,"  does  Christ  contrast  faith 

>  Ps.  xxvi.  (in  Heb.  Jtxvii.)  2.  Job.  xix. 
22.  The  Chaldee  Targam  preserves  the  same 
metaphor  in  both  passages. 

9  1  John  Ui.  84. 
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in  his  words  with  feeding  on  his  flesh,  for, 
apart  from  other  ohjections,  our  Lord 
does  not  speak  of  his  word  generally,  hut 
of  those  particular  words  which  He  has 
just  uttej^  and  which  some  of  his  hearers 
did  not  helieve.  The  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  had  heen  a  scandal  to  them, 
and  our  Lord  declares  that  his  words,  far 
from  giving  any  real  occasion  for  scandal, 
were  spirit  ana  life  to  those  who  received 
them ;  the  &ult  lay  not  in  Him  or  in  his 
words,  hut  in  their  imhelief. 

This  exposition  is  coniirmed  hy  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter.  Clearly,  the 
Evangelist  did  not  think  that  Christ  had 
softened  down  or  explained  his  mysterious 
promise,  for  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
nrom  that  time  many  of  Christ's  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with 
Him,  so  that  our  Lord  was  constrained 
to  ask  the  twelve  Apostles  if  they  also 
would  go  away. 

At  the  last  supper,  Christ  explained 
by  the  institution  of  the  £ucharist  that 
mysterious  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking 
bis  blood  which  he  had  annoimced  a  year 
before  in  the  synagogue  of  Caphamaum. 
He  celebrated  with  the  chosen  twelve 
the  paschal  rite.  This  rite  was  a  sacrifice 
commemorative  of  IsraeFs  redemption ;  it 
was,  indeed,  the  one  commemorative  sacri- 
fice of  the  old  law.  Further,  it  was  a 
feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  and  the  eating  of 
tbe  paschal  lamb  bound  the  Israeutes 
togetner  in  the  unit^  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Chiist,  as  his  disciples  knew, 
was  tbe  true  paschal  lamb,  come  to  take 
the  sins  of  the  world  away.  As  He  sub- 
stituted his  atoning  death  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  so  He  gave  his  body 
and  blood  in  place  of  the  lamb  on  which 
ibey  bad  been  used  to  feast.  Just  when 
He  was  about  to  abolish  tjpes  and 
shadows  by  his  death.  He  instituted  for 
all  time  the  new  paschal  rite  which  was 
more  than  a  type  or  shadow.  It  was  to  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  sacrifice  com- 
memoraUve  of  the  redemption,  a  feast  on 
Himself,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  great  means 
of  sanctification  for  his  people,  and  the 
bond  which  was  to  unite  the  '*  Israel  of 
Qod  ^  throughout  the  world.  He  said  of 
the  bread,  "This  is  my  body,"  of  the 
wine,  "  This  is  my  blood,"  and  lie  invited 
his  disciples  to  eat  and  drink  of  the 
banquet  prepared  for  them. 

St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x.,  testifies  to  the 
same  doctrine.  He  warns  bis  disciples 
against  participating  in  the  sacrinces 
ofiered  to  idols,  and  points  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  eating  the  fiesh  of  victims 
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^fiered  to  idols  and  also  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Christians  are  to  "  flee  from  idols "  be- 
cause they  receive  the  Eucharist.  St. 
Paul  contrasts  the  real  flesh  of  victims 
sacrificed  to  idols  with  the  real  flesh  pre- 
sent in  the  great  Christian  sacrament. 
"I  cannot  partake,"  he  says,  "of  the 
table  of  the  Lord  and  the  table  of 
devils  " — I.e.  of  idols.  And  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
the  sense  of  his  words,  he  asks,  "  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a 
participation  in  {Koivo>yia)  the  blood  of 
Christ  r  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  a  participation  in  the  body  of  Christ  ?  " 
St  Paul  does  not  say  that  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  are  a  symbol  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  but  a  participation  in 
them.  He  uses  the  very  same  word 
{koiihovoX)  to  describe  the  "partaking" 
in  the  Jewish  altar.  Persons  "  partook  " 
in  Jewish  and  heathen  sacrifices  by  really 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  victim;  just  in 
the  same  way  they  "partook"  of  the 
Christian  Eucharist.  But  the  participa- 
tion in  each  case  was  ordered  to  ends 
widely  different  from  each  other,  so  that 
it  was  a  gross  inconsistency  to  unite  any 
two  of  the  three  different  participations 
with  each  other. 

We  can  only  select  a  few  from  the 
mass  of  patristic  testimonies  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence.  St.  Ignatius, 
St.  John's  disciple,  is  arguing  against  the 
Docet®,  who  denied  the  reality  of  our 
Lord's  body  altogether.  St.  Ignatius* 
points  out  the  consequences  of  this  unbelief. 
Not  admitting  that  our  Lord  took  on  Him- 
self true  flesh,  those  men  "  abstained  from 
the  Eucharist  and  prayer,  because  they  do 
not  confess  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Had  tbe 
Church  of  those  days  believed  that  the 
Eucharist  was  no  more  than  a  symbol, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  which  need  have  offended 
them.  They  granted  that  our  Lord  had 
an  apparent  body,  and  they  could  offer 
no  objection  to  the  commemoration  of  his 
death  under  a  symbolic  form.  But  they 
could  not  partake  in  a  sacrament  which 
professed  to  communicate  the  true  body 
of  Christ,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  they 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body  alto- 
gtBther.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion in  passuig  that  the  celebrated  Protes- 
tant commentator  Meyer'  admits  the 
force  of  this  passage.    In  an  historical 

>  Ad  Smym.  7. 

*  Comm,  on  St  Matthew,  ed.  5, 1864. 
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account  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine,  ap- 
pended to  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew, 
he  allows  that  St  Ignatius,  in  opposition 
to  the  Docet®,  "  undoubtedly  states  the 
doctrine  that  in  the  Eucharist  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood  are  given  in  a  real  way." 
In  the  earliest  account  which  we  possess 
of  the  Eucharistic  celebration  among  the 
primitiye  Ohristians  we  find  the  same 
unhesitating  belief  in  the  real  presence. 
"This  food,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  who 
died  in  the  year  166,  "is known  among 
us  as  the  Eucharist.  .  .  .  We  do  not  re- 
ceive these  things  as  common  bread  and 
conmion  drink;  but  as  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour,  being  made  flesh  by  the  Word  of 
God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation,  so  we  have  been  taught  that 
the  food  over  which  thanks  have  been 
given  {(vxapKmjBiurap),  through  prayer 
m  his  words,  and  from  which  our  blood 
and  flesh  are  nourished  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  changed,  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
that  Jesus  who  was  made  flesh." '  Some 
words  in  this  passage  are  very  difiicult  to 
understand,  or  even  to  translate,  and  they 
have  proved  the  cnix  of  commentators, 
but  the  part  relating  to  the  real  presence 
is  clear  and  simple.  Justin  considers  the 
presence  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the 
Eucharist  as  certain  as  the  fact  that  He 
took  flesh  and  blood  in  his  Incarnation. 
And  here  agun  we  may  remark  that 
Meyer  interprets  St.  Justin  just  as  we 
have  done.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  St.  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  St. 
Polycarp,  who  was  the  disciple  or  St.  John, 
uses  the  very  argument  against  the  Gnos- 
tics which  St.  Ignatius  had  eiuployed 
against  the  DocetsB.  Against  the  Gnostic 
error  that  the  material  world  is  evil  and 
that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  that  inferior 
God  who  made  the  world,  St.  Irenseus 
argues  thus:  "If  the  Lord  came  from 
another  father,  how  did  He  act  justly 
when,  taking  the  bread  of  the  creation 
which  lies  around  us.  He  confessed  that 
it  was  his  own  body,  and  affirmed  that 
the  mixture  of  the  chalice  [wine  mixed 
with  water]  was  his  oven  blood?  "^  Agfdn, 
repelling  the  Gnostic  error  that  the  flesh 
is  incapable  of  salvation,  and  so  would 
not  rise  again,  St.  Ireneeus  argues  that  on 
the  Gnostic  theory  Christ  would  not  have 
redeemed  us  with  his  blood,  or  sanctified 
our  bodies  with  his  own  body  and  blood 
in  the  Eucharist.  "If  this  flesh  of  ours 
is  not  saved,  then  clearly  the  Lord  did 
not  redeem  us  with  his  blood,  nor  is  the 
chalice  of  the  Eucharist  the  communica^ 
Apol,  i.  66.  '  Iren.  iv.  83,  2. 
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tion  of  his  blood,  nor  the  bread  which  we 
break  the  communication  of  his  body. 
For  there  b  no  Wood  except  that  which 
comes  from  veins  and  flesh  and  the  rest 
of  man's  substance,  which  human  sub- 
stance the  Word  of  God  truly  became. 
He  redeemed  us  with  his  blood;  .  .  .  and 
since  we  are  his  members  and  are  nourished 
through  his  creatures,  and  since  He  himself 
bestowshiscreaturesonus, . . .  Heconfessed 
that  the  chalice  [taken]  from  the  creature 
was  his  proper  blood,  with  which  He 
bedews  our  blood,  and  the  bread  [taken] 
from  the  creature  He  afltoaed  with  a 
strong  afiirmation  to  be  his  proper  bod^, 
from  which  He  nourishes  our  bodies.'  * 
Let  the  reader  observe  that  St.  Irenseus 
puts  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
m  the  same  category  with  that  shed  on 
the  cross,  the  former  being  real,  just  as 
the  latter  was  real;  next,  that  IrensBUS 
tells  us  what  he  means  by  blood — vi«. 
literal  blood,  taken  from  the  veins ;  lastly, 
that  IrenBeus  intimates  that  he  is  speaking 
of  a  stupendous  mystery,  for  he  tells  us 
that  our  Saviour  solemnly  or  strongly 
affirmed  (dt€/9r/3aca>a-aro)  that  the  breuad 
was  his  proper  body.  We  may  conclude 
our  patnstic  citations  on  this  head  with 
a  few  words  from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(died  386).  "  Since  then  He  has  declared 
and  said  of  the  bread,  '  This  is  my  body,* 
who  after  that  will  venture  to  doubt? 
And  seeing  that  He  has  affirmed  and 
said,  '  This  is  my  blood,'  who  will  raise 
a  question  and  say  it  is  not  his  blood  ?  "  ^ 
Even  if  the  witness  of  Scripture  to  the 
real  presence  were  doubtful,  the  fact  that 
a  doctrine  so  mysterious,  so  difficult  to 
reason,  found  such  speedy  and  universal 
acceptance  throughout  the  Church  that 
Ignatius^a  disciple  of  St.  John  could  take 
it  for  granted  in  his  controversy  with 
heretics,  should  be  enough  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  interpre- 
tation. 

(y)  Tranmbstantiation, — It  is  not 
enough  to  confess  Christ's  real  presence 
in  the  Eucharist.  The  Council  of  Trent 
requires  us  further  to  confess  the  "  change 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood  [of  Christ],  only  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine  remaining ; 
which  change  the  Catholic  Church  most 
fitly  calls  transubstantiation."  The  word 
"  transubstantiation  "  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  during  the  controversy  with 
Berengarius,  and  a  person  who  rejected  it 

>  Iren.  v.  2,  2. 

'  Cyril.  Uierosol.  CcU.  xxii.  MyiUi$,  4. 
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as  *'  foolish  and  barbcurous "  would  not 
thereby  fall  into  heresy,  though  his  con- 
duct|  ouarez  says,  would  be  scandalous 
and  rash;  and  would  expose  him  to  just 
suspicion  of  heresy.  But  the  word  im- 
plies a  truth  beyond  the  mere  fact  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament;  and 
this  truth  is  of  faith.  It  is  necessary 
then  to  begin  by  explaining  the  word. 

The  Church  has  adopted  the  distinction 
made  by  the  Aristoteuans  between  sub- 
stance and  accident.  The  essence  or 
substance  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
thing,  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  it  is 
distmct  £rom  accidents  or  qualities  which 
may  change  while  the  thing  itself  remains. 
Conunon  sense  teaches  us  this  distinction. 
If  water  undergoes  certain  accidental 
changes — e.g,  if  having  been  cold  it  be- 
comes heated  to  the  boiBng  point — ^we  still 
call  it  water:  in  other  words,  we  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  though  the  water  has 
become  hot  instead  of  cold,  the  substance 
of  water  is  there  still,  and  that  the  change 
is  merely  accidental.  If,  however,  the 
water  were  changed  by  natural  process 
into  blood,  or  grape-juice,  or  again  by 
miracle  into  wine,  anjone  would  see  that 
not  merely  the  quahties,  but  the  thing 
was  changed.  The  substance  of  water 
would  have  ceased  to  be,  and  would  have 
been  replaced  by  that  of  grape-juice, 
blood,  or  wine.  Substance  is  the  inner 
reality  in  which  the  qualities  or  accidents 
inhere,  or  in  the  more  exact  language 
of  the  Schools,  substance  is  that  which 
naturally  stands  by  itself  without  any 
subject  or  substratum  in  which  it  inheres. 
An  accident  is  that  which  naturally  in- 
heres in  a  substance  as  its  subject  or 
substratum.  Now,  whereas  the  change 
which  the  elements  in  the  other  sacra- 
ments undergo  is  an  accidental  (whereas, 
e.g.,  the  water  in  baptism  remains  water, 
and  simply  receives  a  new  power  to  cleanse 
from  sin),  the  change  of  the  elements  in  the 
Eucharist  is  an  essential  or  substantial  one. 
The  substance  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to 
be,  for  it  is  changed  into  Christ's  body  and 
blood.  In  one  resnect,  however,  this  sub- 
stantial change  oiffers  from  all  other 
substantial  chanffes.  In  other  cases,  when 
one  substance  changes  into  another,  the 
accidents  also  change.  Here  the  accidents 
of  bread  and  wine  remain  unaltered ;  and 
so  long  as  they  remain,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  also  remain  concealed  beneath 
them.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  the 
Eucharist  there  is  no  deception  of  the 
senses.  What  we  see,  feel,  or  taste  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  real,  for  the  ac- 
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cidents  are  real  entities,  and  the  accident^ 
are  all  that  the  senses  ever  do  perceive* 
From  the  existence  of  the  accidents 
reason  infers  that  of  the  substance  to 
which  they  naturally  correspond,  but  with 
regard  to  the  Eucharist  this  inference 
would  be  false,  since  faith  assures  us  that 
in  this  case  the  accidents  conceal  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  the  sub- 
stances of  bread  and  wine.  It  is,  moreover, 
because  the  accidents  remain  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  sacrament.  They  consti- 
tute the  outward  part — they  are  the 
sensible  sign  of  that  refreshment  of  the 
soul  which  follows  from  a  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Taking  for  granted  the  real  presence, 
we  may  fairly  claim  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  from  the  words  of 
consecration  as  given  in  the  Gospels.  On 
the  Lutheran  theory  of  consubstantia- 
tion — according  to  which  the  substances  of 
bread  and  wine  are  still  present  after  con- 
secration, though  the  substance  of  Christ's 
body  is  there  bSbo— Christ  could  not  have 
said  • "  This  is  my  body,"  but  only  "  My 
body  is  here" — "My  body  is  present 
with  this  bread.*'  The  sensible  signs  or 
accidents  indicate  the  substance  which  un- 
derlies them;  so  long,  therefore,  as  the 
substance  of  bread  remains,  the  proposi- 
tion "  This  is  bread  "  must  be  true,  and 
any  other  proposition  —  e.g.  "This  is 
Christ's  body " — must  be  false.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  urge  that  CTirist's  body  is 
also  present.  The  question  is  not  whether 
it  is  present,  but  whether  it  is  directly 
indicated  by  the  accidents  of  bread.  If 
the  substance  of  bread  remains,  the 
natural  connection  between  accidents  and 
substance  remains  also;  and  to  say  of 
bread  "This  is  Christ's  body "  is  not 
less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  of 
bread  in  which  a  gold  coin  was  concealed 
"This  (pointing  to  the  bread)  is  gold." 
True,  we  may  point  to  a  cask  and  say 
"  This  is  wine,"  because  everybody  knows 
that  the  cask  is  meant  to  contain  liquid, 
and  by  a  permissible  licence  of  speech  we 
put  the  thing  which  contains  for  that 
which  LB  contained  in  it.  But  the  acci- 
dents of  bread  are  not  intended,  on  the 
theory  of  consubstantiation,  either  by 
nature  or  use,  to  contain  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  the  word  "  this  "  could  only 
signify  the  substance  of  bread  visible  by 
its  accidents.* 

1  The  argument  given  from  the  words  of 
consecration  is  adopted  by  most  theologians, 
and  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  langaage  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  xiii.  4.    However,  Scotus  and 
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We  pass  to  patriotic  testimonies,  and 
here  we  shall  have  an  opportoni^  of 
adding  to  the  proofs  from  tradition 
already  given  for  the  real  presence ;  and 
we  shall  also  he  ahle  to  set  the  doctrine 
of  transuhstantiation  in  a  clearer  lights 
and  to  show  that,  although  the  term 
is  philosophical,  the  tmth  which  it  im- 
plies LB  very  simple.  The  Fathers,  then, 
imply  this  belief  in  transuhstantiation 
when  they  say  that  the  bread  is  changed 
into  or  becomes  the  body  of  Christ; 
because,  on  any  theory  except  that  of 
transuhstantiation,  the  substance  of  bread 
remains,  and  is  not,  therefore,  chan^;ed 
into  another  substance.  The  following 
quotations  are  taken  from  Cardinal 
Franzelin's  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 
Tertullian,  "  Adv.  Marc.'  iv.  40,  says : 
<' Taking  bread,  He  made  it  his  body.** 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "Cat."  iv.  1,  2: 
"Of  old  He  changed  water  into  wine, 
which  is  akin  to  blood,  in  Cana  of 
Galilee;  shall  we  think  Him  unworthy 
of  faith  now  that  He  has  changed  wine 
into  blood  P  "  The  change  of  water  into 
wine  was,  of  course,  an  instance  of  tran- 
suhstantiation;  so,  also,  according  to 
Cyril,  is  the  change  effected  in  the 
Eucharist.  "Before  consecration,"  says 
St.  Ambrose,  "De  Myster."  ix.  54,  "it 
is  called  something  else ;  after  consecra- 
tion it  is  named  blood ;  and  thou  sayest 
'amen* — i.e.  it  is  true."  St,  James  of 
Sarug  writes :  "  From  the  point  of  time 
when  He  took  bread  and  called  it  his 
body,  it  was  not  bread,  but  his  body." 
Theodoret,  on  Matthew  xxvi.  26:  "It 
[the  br^Eull  is  changed  by  a  wonderful 
operation,  tnough  to  us  it  appean  bread. 
....  Bread,  indeed,  it  ai)pear8  to  us, 
but  flesh  in  fact  (ry  3vr«)  it  is."  Against 
such  testimonies  (which  might  easily  be 
multiplied)  it  is  useless  to  quote  passages 
from  Scripture  or  the  Fathers  in  which 
the  appearances  which  remain  after  con- 
secration are  called  bread  and  wine. 
They  are  naturally  called  according  to 
the  outward  appearance  which  they  pre- 
sent ;  mkI  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  by 
the  same  argument,  that  Catholics  at  the 
present  day  do  not  believe  in  transuh- 
stantiation. 

(d)  The  Mode  of  Christ's  Presence,— 
The  Council  of  Trent  defines  that  Christ 
is  contained  whole  and  entire  under 
either  species— i.e.  that  his  body,  blood, 
soul,  and  divinitv  are  given  both  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  imder  that  of  wine. 

Durandos  denied  that  the  words  in  them$elve* 
proved  transabetantiation. 
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Where  Christie  body  is,  there  his  God- 
head must  be  also,  because  by  the 
hypostatic  union  the  Godhead  became 
indissolubly  united  to  human  nature. 
Moreover,  as  Christ,  having  died  once, 
lives  for  evermore,  it  follows  that  the 
human  soul  must  needs  be  united  to  that 
I  risen  and  glorified  body  which  we  receive 
in  communion.  Hence  Christ  speaks  of 
eating  his  flesh  as  equivalent  to  eating 
Him.^  Further,  the  same  kind  of  reason- 
ing certifies  that  Christ  is  given  whole 
and  entire  under  either  kind.  True,  the 
force  of  the  words  of  consecration  puts  the 
body  under  the  appearance  of  br^,  the 
blo(xl  under  the  appearance  of  wine ;  but 
Christ  has  no  body  except  that  glorified 
one  united  to  his  blood — no  blood  except 
such  as  is  united  to  his  body.  Otherwise 
Christ  would  be  slain  over  again  every 
time  Mass  is  said ;  for  on  each  occasbn 
the  body  would  be  separated  from  the 
blood.  Again,  the  constant  practice  of 
the  Churcn  relieves  us  from  any  fear 
that  this  reasoning  may  be  precarious. 
Since  the  Council  of  Constance  it  has 
been  the  general  law  in  the  West  that 
all  except  the  celebrant  should  commu- 
nicate only  under  the  species  of  bread. 
And  the  Church,  though  it  has  changed 
its  discipline  in  this  matter,  has  by  no 
means  mtroduced  a  new  principle.  In- 
fants among  the  early  Christians  received 
communion  under  the  form  of  wine,  and 
sick  persons,  solitaries,  &c.,  under  the 
one  form  of  bread.  The  principle  was 
fixed — viz.  that  Christ  was  given  whole 
and  entire  under  either  species;  it  was 
merely  the  application  of  this  principle 
which  varied.     [See  CoMinJNiON.] 

The  Council  of  Trent  goes  on  to  say 
that  whole  Christ  is  present  under  everjr 
separate  part  of  each  species  (sub  singtdts 
cumsque  specieipartibus,  separatione  facta). 
What  has  been  said  in  defence  of  Christ's 
presence  under  either  species  admits  of 
obvious  application  here;  and  we  will 
only  add  that  Christ  said  of  the  divided 
host,  'J  This  b  my  body." 

This  seems  the  fitting  place  to  explain 
what  theologians  mean  by  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Cnrist's  body  in  the  Eucharist. 
It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  Christ's  body 
in  the  Eucharist  is  a  real  one  (such  a 
denial  would  be  heresy),  but  just  as  all 
bodies  after  the  resurrection  become 
spiritual  without  ceasing  to  be  bodies, 
because  they  have  certain  properties  of 
spirit ;  so  it  is  with  Christ^s  body  in  the 

>  John,  VI.  67, 68,  "He  that  cateth  me;'* . . 
"  He  that  eateth  this  bread." 
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Eucharist^  only  to  a  much  wider  extent 
and  in  a  more  wonderful  way.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  Ohrist^s  hody  is  in 
heaven  and  on  a  thousand  altars.  As 
the  spirit  is  present  entire  in  the  whole 
hody  and  in  each  part  of  it,  so  the  body 
of  Christ,  with  all  its  substance  and 
qualities,  is  present  in  each  host  and  in 
each  part  of  the  host.  Oonsequentiyi  the 
Eucharistic  body  of  Christ  is  not  ex- 
tended in  space — i.e.  one  part  of  Christ's 
body  does  not  correspond  to  one  particular 
part  of  the  host.  All  this,  of  course, 
involves  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles. 
It  does  not,  however  imply  any  contra- 
diction ;  and  nothing,  we  Imow,  is  impos- 
sible to  God  Almighty. 

(e)  The  MimUration  of  the  Eucharist 
is  committed  to  priests.  They  alone  can 
consecrate  validly ;  for  it  was  his  Apostles, 
and  not  the  faithful  generally,  to  whom 
Christ  said,  "  Do  this  for  a  commemora- 
tion of  me."  Justin,  in  his  account  of 
the  Eucharist  already  referred  to,  speaks 
of  the  npottrrw,  or  president,  as  the  cele- 
brant; and  Tertullian,  "De  Ooron.  Mil." 
3,  tells  us  that  the  Eucharist  "  was  taken 
from  the  hands  of  nobody  else  except 
those  of  the  presidents."  The  "presi- 
dent "  is  evidently  another  word  for  the 
bishop,  who,  in  early  times,  celebrated 
the  Eucharist  while  the  priests  around 
him  joined  in  the  sacred  acts  as  consacri- 
Jkantea.    The  First  (General  Coimcil  takes 

for  granted  that  priests  alone  can  conse- 
crate. It  condemns  the  abuse  of  deacons 
administering  the  Eucharist  to  priests, 
because  it  was  unseemly  that  those  who 
cannot  sacrifice  should  "give  the  bodj 
of  Christ"  to  those  who  could  offer  it 
(rovi  i^ova-iav  firj  exovras  irpo<rf^ipnv  rots 
TTpoadiepova'i  dtdova*  t6  (rS>fia  tov  Xpiarov), 
The  Eucharist  of  course  remains  the 
body  of  Christ  whoever  administers  it. 
But  priests  alone  do  so  lawfully  and  by 
virtue  of  their  office.*  Deacons  may 
administer  it  if  empowered  to  do  so,  and 
at  one  time  they  did  commonly  give  the 
chalice  to  communicants  [see  Deacon]. 

(f)  The  Effectt  of  the  EucJiarist.—To 
communicate  with  profit  we  must  do  so 
without  the  stain  of  mortal  sin  on  the 
soul.  This  appears  from  St.  Paul's 
words,  1  Cor.  xl  27,  "  Let  a  man  prove 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  the  oread 
and  drink  of  the  chalice ; "  from  the  con- 
stant practice  of  Christian  antiquity,  as 
testified  by  the  declaration  of  the  Fathers, 
the  exclusion  of  penitents  from  com- 
munion, the  words  "sancta  Sanctis"  in 

»  ConciL  Trid,  xiii.  8. 
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the  ancient  liturgies ;  from  the  nature  of 
the  sacrament,  which  is  intended  as  the 
food  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  can  confer 
no  benefit  on  a  soul  dead  by  sin.*  In  a 
soul  duly  disposed  the  Eucharist  pro^ 
duces  effects  similar  to  those  of  natural 
food  on  the  body.  It  unites  us  to  Christ, 
the  author  of  grace  and  virtue.  It 
sustains  and  increases  the  spiritual  life ; 
it  repairs  the  injuries  done  to  the  soul  by 
sin,  for  it  increases  the  love  of  God  and 
of  true  virtue,  and  fills  us  with  spiritual 
sweetness ;  on  the  same  grounds  it  pre- 
serves the  Christian  from  future  falls.  It 
is  also  both  to  soul  and  body  the  pledge  of 
future  glory,  since  Christ  is  bestowed  on 
us  for  &is  special  end,  that  we  may  pre- 
serve and  obtain  that  happiness  which 
GKxi  reserves  for  the  virtuous ;  while  the 
body  has  a  new  title  to  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. It  is  fitting  that  Christ  should 
regard  the  flesh  of  the  worthy  communi- 
cant with  a  special  interest,  and  con- 
form it  in  due  time  to  his  ovm  glorified 
body. 

n.  The  Eucharist  a$  a  Sacrifice, 
A  sacrifice  is  defined  as  "  the  oblation 
of  a  sensible  thing  made  to  GK)d  through  a 
lawful  minister  Dy  a  real  change  in  the 
thing  offered,  to  testify  God's  absolute 
authority  over  us  and  our  entire  depen- 
dence on  Him."  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  history  and  meaning  of  the 

Erimitive  sacrifices.  Catholic  theologians 
ave  generally  taught  that  in  sacrifice 
the  life  of  the  victim — or  the  existence  of 
the  thing,  if  the  oblation  be  of  a  thing 
without  life — is  substituted  for  the  life  of 
those  in  whose  name  it  is  offered.  The 
thing  offered  must  be  visible,  for  sacrifice 
pertains  to  external  worship,  and  it  is  only 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  that  the  prayer 
of  the  heart  and  the  like  are  called  sacri- 
fices. It  can  be  made  lawMly  to  God 
alone,  for  no  other  but  He  is  the  Lord  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  very  act  of 
sacrifice  must  effect  a  change  which 
destroys,  or  tends  to  destroy,  that  which 
is  offered,  for  without  this  destruction 
we  should  fail  to  confess  by  an  external 
act  God's  supreme  dominion,  and  so  to 
satisfy  the  end  of  all  sacrifice.  Such 
sacrifices  were  offered  from  the  earliest 

1  One  exception  must  be  here  made.  Many 
theologians  hold  that  a  person  who  without 
fault  of  bis  ovrn  approacnes  communion  in  a 
state  of  mortal  sin,  for  which  he  has  super- 
natural sorrow,  but  not  that  sorrow  known  as 
perfect  contrition,  would  be  reconciled  to  God  in 
the  act  of  reception.  Such  a  case  mi^ht  <  ccur, 
e.g^  if  a  person  erroneously  supposed  that  he 
had  been  absolved. 
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times  to  the  tnie  God  bj  the  patriarchs, 
and  among  heathen  nations  to  their  false 
deities.  God  accepted  and  approved 
sacrificial  worship  from  the  first;  and 
when  the  law  was  given  to  the  people  of 
Israel  sacrifice  was  enjoined  and  its  mode 
carefully  regulated  on  divine  authority. 
Christ  offer&  on  the  cross  a  sacrifice  for 
our  redemption,  and  from  that  moment 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  ceased  to  have  any 
efficacy.  They  were  instituted  to  typify 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  now  that  the 
reality  had  come  the  types  are  no  longer 
needed.  The  worship  of  sacrifice,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  cease  in  the  Church, 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  defines  that  in 
the  Eucharist  or  Mass  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice  is  oflered  to  God. 

The  Old  Testament »  foretells  this 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  just  as  clearly  as  it 
predicts  the  sacrifice  of  the  croas.  No 
prophet  seema  to  speak  more  lightly  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  than  Jeremias.  He 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  will  not  be  remade  or  even 
missed.  **They  will  not  say  any  more 
*  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,'  and 
it  will  not  be  thought  of;  they  will  not 
remember  it  or  miss  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
made  again  "  (iii.  16).  He  looks  forward 
instead  to  that  new  covenant  which  God 
will  write  on  the  heart.  But  is  there  to 
be  no  sacrifice  under  this  new  covenant  P 
Let  the  foUowiiig  passage  answer :  "  In 
tliose  days  Judah  will  be  saved,  and 
Jerusalem  will  dwell  confidently,  and 
this  is  the  name  which  they  will  call  it 
[Jerusalem],  the  Lord  our  justice.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  a  man  shall  not  be 
cut  off*  to  David  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
the  house  of  Israel ;  and  to  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  a  man  shall  not  be  cut  off 
from  before  nay  face  presenting  the 
holocaust  and  offering  the  meat  [or  flour] 
offering  and  making  sacrifice  all  the  days. 
And  tlie  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremias  saying:  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
if  ye  will  break  my  covenant  [consisting 
in]  the  day  and  my  covenant  [condsting 
inj  the  night,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
more  daytime  and  night  in  their  season ; 
then  also  shall  my  covenant  be  broken 
with  David  my  servant,  so  that  he  should 
not  have  a  son  reijrning  on  his  throne, 
and  with  the  Levites,  the  priests  who 
minister  to  me.  As  the  host  of  the 
heavens  cannot  be  numbered,  and  the 
sand  of  the  sea  cannot  be  measured,  so  I 

>  The  passages  of  Scripture  here  and  else- 
-where  throughout  this  article  are  translated 
for  obvious  reasons  from  the  original  texts. 
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will  multiply  the  seed  of  David  my 
servant,  and  the  Levites  who  minister  to 
me"  (xxxiii.  16  seq.).  Evidently  this  is 
a  Messianic  prophecy.  The  son  of  David 
is,  as  orthodox  !rrotestant8  gladly  admit, 
no  other  than  Christ  the  son  of  David, 
and  the  son  of  God.  Surely,  then,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom — 1.«.  in  the  Church — 
sacrifice  will  continue  to  be  offered,  and 
will  last  while  sun  and  moon  endure,  or,  in 
other  words,  till  the  end  of  the  world  and 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  A  recent 
Protestant  writer  who  belongs  to  the 
sceptical  school,  and  has  scant  siympathy 
with  Catholic  doctrine,  admita  that 
"  taken  literally,  the  eternity  of  Levitical 
sacrifices  as  expressed  in  xxxiii.  18, 
seems  quite  inconsistent  with  all  else  in 
Jeremiah^s  prophecies,"  and,  '*  taken  typi- 
cally, only  fits  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
to  which  Roman  Catholic  expositors 
refer  it;  for  the  sacrifices  are  to  be 
offered  continually  in  all  time."  * 

Malachias,  in  a  familiar  passage,  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  still  more  strongly 
and  definitely.  He  speaks  of  God  as 
rejecting  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  "  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  a  meat  [or  flour]  offering  I 
will  not  accept  from  your  hands."  But  is 
sacrifice  to  cease?  On  the  contrary, 
''  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  its 
going  down  great  is  my  name  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  is 
offered  to  my  name,  and  a  pure  fiour 
offering,  since  great  is  my  name  among 
the  Gentiles,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts " 
(Malach.  i.  10, 11).  The  sacrifices  of  the 
old  law  were  offered  only  in  Palestine ; 
the  new  sacrifice  of  Messianic  times  is  to 
be  offered  among  the  Gentiles.  Jewish 
sacrifices  could  be  oflered  only  in  one 
place ;  the  new  sacrifice  is  to  lie  offered 
all  over  the  world.  The  sacrifice 
here  predicted  cannot  be  that  of  the 
cross,  which  was  made  once  for  all  on 
Calvary.  The  rabbins  and  Protestant 
scholars,  whether  sceptical  or  orthodox, 
have  been  utterly  imable  to  explain  this 
passage   even    plausibly.    To  say  with 

1  Rot)ert0on  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in 
the  Jewish  ChurcK,  p.  402.  The  passage  is  want* 
ing  m  the  chief  MSa  of  the  LXX.  The  LXX 
version  of  Jeremias  omits  some  2,700  words 
found  in  our  Hebrew  text,  and  gives  man^  of  the 
chapters  in  a  different  order,  so  that  this  omis- 
sion need  not  surprise  us.  Hitzi^,  ad  loc,,  and 
Knenen,  ffet  onHaan  en  de  verzamding  van  de 
boeken  des  ouden  verhonds,  ii.  p.  208,  treat  the 
,  passage  as  an  interpolation.  Ewald's  opinion 
I  {Prnpheten,  ii.  p.  269)  is  diametrically  opposite. 
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Ebn  Ezra  and  Kimchi  ^  that  the  ijrophet 
means  that  ihe  heathens  would,  if  God 
commanded  them  to  do  so,  offer  acceptahle 
sacrifice,  is  doing  violence  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words.  Again,  the  whole 
context,  which  speaks  of  sacrifice  in  the 
literal  sense,  excludes  the  supposition  that 
the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  a 
mere  sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer ;  nor 
would  a  prophet  of  the  Persian  period 
have  regarded  the  offering  of  such  a 
sacrifice  in  every  place  as  anything  ex- 
traordinary.^ Still  more  desperate  is 
Hitzig's  interpretation,  which  attributes 
to  Malachias  the  modem  and  utterly  im- 
Hebrew  notion  that  "Jahve,  Ormuzd, 
Zeus  (I),  and  perhaps  others,  were  only 
different  names  of  the  one  Supreme  God." 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  that  onlv, 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  a  scientinc 
exegesis. 

Christ  at  the  last  supper  fulfilled  these 
prophecies  and  instituted  the  transfigured 
Passover  of  the  new  law,  in  which  He  him- 
self, the  true  paschal  lamb,  was  to  be  con- 
tinually sacrificed  and  eaten.  When  He 
blessed  the  bread  and  wine  hiseye  was  fixed 
on  the  morrow  when  he  was  to  suffer  and 
die ;  but  his  priesthood,  begun  when  he 
assumed  our  human  nature,  was  not  to 
end  with  a  single  act  of  sacrifice.  He 
was  to  continue  it  throughout  time  by  the 
hands  of  his  earthly  representatives,  who 
were  to  offer  Him  on  the  altars  of  the 
Church  imder  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine.  He  speaks  of  Himself  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine  as  already  in  the 
state  of  a  victim  offered  as  sacrifice  for 
men.  He  speaks  of  his  body  in  the 
Eucharist  as  "  given  for  you"  (Luc.  xxii. 
19),  just  as  He  had  said  a  year  before  of 
"  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  l&e  of  the  world  " 
(John  vi.  52).  He  says  of  the  chalice— 
i.e.  of  the  blood  therein  contained — ^that  it 
is  "  shed  for  you  "  (Luc.  xxii.  20).  We  lay 
no  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  present 
and  not  the  future  tense  which  Christ 
employs;  to  do  so  would  show  great 
ignorance  of  Scriptural  usage.    But  the 

'  Qaoted  by  Steiner  ad  loc,  in  his  commen- 
tary pnbliflhed  in  1881. 

'  This  interpretation,  adopted  by  many  Pro- 
testants (e^.  by  Keil,  ad  loc.),  is  given  In  the 
Targnm.  In  the  Chaldee  the  verse  is  parar 
phrased  thus :  **  Since  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  and  to  its  setting  great  is  my  name  among 
the  peoples,  and  in  every  time  when  you  do  my 
will,  I  will  receive  your  prayer  and  my  great 
name  will  be  sanctified  by  means  of  you,  and 
yoorpraycrshallbeas  a  pure  oblation  before 
me,  smce  great  is  my  name  among  the  peoples, 
wiitb  Jehovah  of  hosts," 
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fact  remains  that  Christ  speaks  of  the 
body  under  the  farm  of  bread,of  the  blood 
in  the  chalice  as  presented  in  a  sacrificial 
state  for  the  life  of  men.     The  perpetual 
sacrifice  of  the  altar  was  to  be  one  with  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross.     The  one  offering 
worthy  of  God  was  to  replace  the  typical 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  altar  was  to  represent 
and  commemorate  that  of  the  cross  and 
also  to  supply  all  that  was  wanting  in  the 
latter.     The  Jews  were  commanded  to 
eat  of  their  peace  offerings  and  so  to  enter 
into  communion  with  God.    No  one  could 
eat  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  Calvary,  but 
Christians  for  all  time  were  to  feed  on  the 
divine  victim  present  in  the  Eucharistic 
oblation.    The  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was 
ofiered  once ;  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar 
the  Christian  Church  was  provided  with 
the  noblest  form  of  worship,  to  be  offered 
day  by  day.     The  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
was  "  dishonoured,  without  public  testi- 
mony to  its  dignity  and  power."     The 
sacrifice  of  the  altar  was  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Church's  worship  and  solemnities, 
the  object  of  her  unceasing  veneration. 
It  was  to  unite  the  faithful  to  God  and 
to  each  other ;  it  was  to  teach  them  how 
to  offer  themselves,  body  and  soul,  in 
sacrifice  to  God  in  union  with  the  perfect 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;    it  was  to  separate 
them  wholly  and  utterly  from  participa- 
tion in  Jewish  and  heathen  sacrifices. 
This  last  point  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
St.  Paul  in  a  way  which  shows  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake  his  belief  in  the 
Eucharistic    sacrifice.      In    uiging    the 
Corinthians  not  to  partake  in  heathen 
sacrifices  he  reminds  them,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  that  the  Eucharistic  bread 
imparts  the  body  of  Christ,  the  chalice  of 
benediction  his  blood,  and  he  concludes, 
"Ye  cannot  partake  in  the  table  of  the 
Lord  and  the  table  of  devils."      The 
table    of   devils    was    of    course    the 
heathen  altar,  and  partaking  in  the  table 
of  devils  means  eating  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  false  soda,  whom  St.    Paul 
declares  to  be  really  demons.  The  Apostle 
therefore  sets  altar  against  altar,  sacrifice 
against  sacrifice,  communion  against  com- 
munion. 

This  belief  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar 
has  prevailed  at  all  times  and  all  places 
within  the  Church.  St.  Ignatius*  tells  the 
Philadelphians  they  must  partake  of  one 
Eucharist,  since  there  is  one  flesh  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  one  chalice  which 
unites  us  to  his  blood;  one  Bvatafn^piov 
»  Ad  Ph'dad,  4. 
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or  place  of  sacrifice.  "  The  chalice,''  says 
Irenaeus,*  "  which  comes  from  this  world 
of  OUTS,  He  [Christ]  confessed  to  he  his 
hlood  and  taught  the  new  ohlation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  ohlation  the 
Church,  receiving  it  from  the  Apostles, 
offers  in  the  whole  world  to  God.'* 
"The  ohlation  of  the  Church,"  he  con- 
tinues, referring  to  the  prophecy  of 
Malachy,  "which  our  Lord  taught  to  be 
offered  in  the  whole  world,  is  counted  a 
pure  sacrifice  before  God."  He  proves 
that  Catholics  alone  have  the  right  to 
celebrate  this  new  oblation,  heretics  being 
excluded  because  a  belief  in  the  real  pre- 
sence is  inconsistent  with  their  other 
theories ;  Jews,  because  "  their  hands  are 
full  of  blood,  for  they  have  not  received 
the  word  which  is  o^red  to  God."  *  This 
is  nothing  less  than  a  distinct  assertion  of 
the  Catholic  truth  that  the  divine  victim 
who  shed  his  blood  for  us  on  the  cross 
applies  to  us  the  merits  of  his  Passion,  by 
otering  Himself  continually  on  the  altar. 
We  may  add  that  the  Fathers,  from  very 
early  times,  explained  the  words  in  Psalm 
ex.,  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec,"  as  referring  to  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice.  They  knew  fi'om 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  Mel- 
chisedec, "  the  king  of  justice  and  of  peace,*' 
was  a  type  of  Christ.  They  remembered 
the  words  in  Genesis  xiv.  18,  "Melchi- 
sedec, king  of  Salem,  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine,  and  he  was  the  priest  of 
God  most  high,"  and  the  prophecy  in 
Psalm  ex.,  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
according  to  the  order  or  manner  of 
Melchisedek,"  and  accordingly  they  found 
the  reality  typified  by  Melchisedek  in  the 
Eucharist  when  Christ  offers  Himself 
through  his  priests  under  the  appearances 
of  bread  and  wine.  "  Who,"  asks  Cy- 
prian, "is  more  truly  a  priest  of  God 
most  high  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father 
and  offered  the  same  sacrifice  which 
Melchisedek  offered  (that  is  bread  and 
wine) — namely,  his  own  body  and  blood?"  ' 
"His  body,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "is 
offered  up  instead  of  all  those  sacrifices 
and  oblations,  and  it  is  given  to  the  com- 

1  Iron.  iv.  17,6;  18,1. 

9  Iren.  iv.  18, 4.  *'  Verbum  quod  offertnr  ; " 
this  is  the  reading  of  the  three  best  MSS. 
(Clarom.,  Vet.  et  Voss.),  except  that  the  two 
latter  omit  the  unimportant  word  "  Deo."  The 
reading  adopted  by  Harvey  and  Neander 
(Kirchengeschichte,  L  p.  424)  rests  on  very 
inferior  authority. 

3  "  Suum  scilicet  corpus  et  sanguinem;"  Cy- 
prian, Ep.  63.    See  also  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  iv.  26. 
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mtmicants."  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  Fathers  hold  similar 
language.  The  ancient  lituigiee,  written 
in  many  languages  and  used  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  testify  like- 
wise to  the  universality  of  this  belief. 
Thev  speak  of  the  "  tremendous,  divine, 
unbloody,  the  perpetual,  the  living  sacri- 
fice" of  the  Lamb  "who,  being  sacrificed, 
never  dies ;"  they  declare  that  "  our  sacri- 
fice is  the  body  and  blood  of  the  priest 
himself,  Christ  our  Lord."* 

Havinff  established  the  truth  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  it  only  remains  to  state  and  explain 
that  doctrine  more  fully,  avoiding,  now- 
ever,  as  far  as  possible,  'merely  scholastic 
questions.  AD  that  is  included  in  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  is  found  in  the  Eucharist. 
There  is  the  oblation  of  a  sensible  thing — 
viz.  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  under 
the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine.  The 
oblation  is  made  by  a  lawful  minister — 
viz.  by  Christ  Himself  acting  through 
earthly  priests,  who  are  his  repre8enti^> 
tives.  There  is  a  mystical  destruction  of 
the  victim,  for  Christ  presents  Himself  on 
the  altar  "  as  in  a  state  of  death,  because 
He  is  deprived  of  those  functions  of  natural 
life  which  He  exercised  on  earth,  and  be- 
cause He  is  there  with  the  si^  of  death 
through  the  mvstical  separation  between 
body  and  blood"'  made  bv  the  words  of 
consecration.  There  is  the  protestation 
of  GK)d*s  supreme  dominion,  for  the  Mass 
is  and  can  be  oiOfered  to  God  alone.  More- 
over, it  fulfils  the  form  and  ends  of  sacrifice. 
Like  the  holocausts,  it  offers  homage  to 
God ;  like  the  sin-offerings,  it  propitiates 
Him  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  an  oblation 
of  Chnst,  the  victim  for  our  sins.  Like 
the  peace-offerings,  it  pleads  for  grace,  for 
we  offer  here  the  victim  of  our  peace. 
In  this  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  we  offer 
God  the  most  excellent  gift  He  has 
bestowed  on  us — ^namely,  the  Son  in 
whom  He  is  well  pleased.  Lastly,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar  is  one  with  that  of 
the  cross.  True,  no  blood  is  shed  on  the 
altar,  nor  does  Christ  die  any  more,  so 
that  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  not  of 
the  Mass,  that  we  were  redeemed  from 

1  See  the  quotations  in  Franzelin,  Dt  Euch, 
p.  819  Meo. 

>  Le  JBnin,  ExpHeation  de  la  ]lfe$$e,  i.  22. 
The  words  of  consecration  would  of  them- 
selves put  the  body  only  under  the  form  of 
bread,  the  blood  only  under  that  of  wine, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  concomitance  ex- 
plained above.  But  tbeologiana  hold  dilforeot 
theories  as  to  what  oonstitutes  the  easenoe  of 
the  sacrifice. 
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mn  and  its  penalties.  But  on  the  cross 
and  altar  we  have  the  same  yictim  and 
^e  same  priest,  and  therefore,  in  the 
words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  though  a  commemora- 
tion, is  **  not  a  mere  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.**  It  is  truly 
"propitiatory"*  and  may  be  offered  for 
the  livinff  and  dead,  for  sms  and  penalties, 
for  satisiaction  and  other  needs,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  "  Moved,**  says  the  same 
council, ''  by  offering  up  this  sacrifice,  the 
Lord,  granting  grace  and  the  gift  of  re- 
pentance, forgives  crimes  and  sins,  even 
if  they  be  great ;"  ^  and  in  another  place 
that  it  is  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
helping  the  souls  in  Purgatory.*  The 
Mass  is  offered  for  the  salvation  of  all  the 
living  and  of  all  the  dead  who  still  suffer 
in  the  state  of  purgation ;  but  it  may  also 
be  applied  specudly  for  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  necessary  that  the  priest 
should  communicate  in  every  Mass  which 
he  celebrates,  for  consumption  of  the 
species  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
anyone  else  should  do  so.  The  Council 
of  Trent  does,  indeed,  express  a  desire  that 
in  each  Mass  the  &ithful  who  assist,  as 
well  as  the  priest,  should  communicate ; 
but  it  "  does  not  condemn,  as  private  and 
unlawful,  those  Masses  in  whicn  the  priest 
alone  communicates  sacramentally,  but 
approves  and  even  commends  them,  since 
such  Masses  should  be  considered  public 
(communes),  partly  because  the  people 
in  them  communicate  spiritually,  partly 
because  they  are  celebrated  bv  a  public 
minister  of  the  Church,  not  for  himself 
only,  but  for  all  the  faithful  who  belong 
to  the  body  of  Christ.**  * , 

III.    Adoration f  Heservaiion,  ^c,  of 
the  Bletsed  Sacrament, 

Several  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  Eucharist  are  treated  of  under  sepa- 
rate articles  —  e.g.  Bbnedicttoit,  Com- 
inxNiOK,  Corpus  Christi,  Exposition, 

PR0CB88I02T,        RESERVATION        OP       THE 

Blessbd  Sacrament.  But  it  will  be 
well  to  state  here  one  or  two  dogmatic 
principles  relating  to  these  matters. 
Christ  gives  Himself  in  this  sacra- 
ment to  be  the  food  of  the  soul;  and 
er&ry  host  is  consecrated  in  order  that 
ultimately  it  mar  be  received  by  the 
communicant.  Thus  the  host  which  is 
used  for  Benediction  is,  after  a  few  days, 
received  by  the  priest  at  Mass,  and 
the   particles  reserved  in  the  tabernacle 

>  Sew.  xxil.  can.  8.  '  Seas.  xxv.  De  Purgat 
s  Se90.  xxii.  cap.  2.       *  lb.  cap.  G. 
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are  all  given  to  communicants  and  re- 
placed by  other  particles.  However,  as 
rood  has  the  qualities  which  nourish 
before  it  is  eaten,  the  actual  reception 
being  only  the  condition  without  which 
it  will  not  actually  nourish,  so  the 
Eucharist,  so  long  as  the  appearances  of 
bread  and  wine  remain,  is  always  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This 
truth  appears  from  the  words  of  insti- 
tution. Our  Lord  said  of  the  bread, 
"This  is  my  body;*'  not  "This  will  be 
my  body  the  moment  you  receive  it;" 
and  it  is  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  xiii.,  can.  4.  In  consequence  of  this 
belief,  the  Church  has  from  the  earliest 
times  treated  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with 
the  most  anxious  reverence.  "We  are 
full  of  anxiety,'*  says  Tertullian,*  "lest 
anything  of  our  chalice  and  bread  should 
fail  to  the  ground.**  Severe  penalties  were 
imposed,  both  in  East  and  West,  upon 
the  ministers  of  the  altar,  if  through  tneir 
negligence  any  accident  happened  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Again,  the  Church 
commands,  and  at  the  same  time  regu- 
lates by  stringent  laws,  the  reservation  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  sick. 
Lastly,  Catholics  pay  to  the  Eucharist, 
present  on  the  altar,  reserved  in  the  taber- 
nacle, or  carried  in  procession — to  the 
Eucharist,  in  short,  wherever  it  mar 
be  present — that  supreme  worship  which 
is  due  to  God  alone.  "The  Eucharist," 
says  the  Council  of  Trent,'  "is  not  the 
less  to  be  adored  because  Christ  instituted 
it  in  order  that  it  might  be  received ;  for 
we  believe  that  that  same  God  is  present 
in  it  of  whom  the  eternal  Father,  bring- 
ing Him  into  the  world,  said,  'Let  all 
the  angels  of  God  adore  Him  ;*  that  God 
whom  the  Magi  adored  falling  down 
before  Him ;  who,  finally,  was  adored  by 
the  Apostles  in  Galilee,  as  the  Scripture 
bears  witness.**  (A  masterly  summary  of 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  on  the 
Eucharist  will  be  found  in  Dollinger*8 
"First  A^e  of  the  Church.**  Chardon, 
tom.  ii.,  IS  the  best  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  rites.  The  great  work 
"  Perp^tuit^  de  la  Foi  **  is  a  storehouse 
of  materials  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine.) 

SirCKO&OOT  (EvxoXo^tov).  The 
book  which  contains  the  ntnal  of  the 
Greek  church,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  and  other  sacraments,  and  all 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Missal,  Pontifical,  and  Ritual  of 


>  £>€  Coron,  Mil.  8. 
'  Sena.  xiii.  cap.  5. 
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tbe  Latin  Church.  It  was  published  by 
Goar,  at  Paris,  in  1647,  under  the  title 
'' EuchologioUy  sive  Rituale  Grsecorum, 
complectens  ritus  et  ordines  divinss  litur- 
giBdf  oificiorum,  sacramentorum,  &c.,  juxta 
usum  Orientalis  EcclesisB.*' 

aVBXSTS.  A  congregation  of  secu- 
lar priests  established  under  the  names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing clergy  and  ^ying  missions,  and 
named,  after  their  founder,  the  Pdre 
Eudes.  M.  Eudes  (a  native  of  the  diocese 
of  S^z,  in  Normandy)  was  bom  in  1601. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  made  a  vow  of 
chastity,  and,  having  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  French  Oratory,  lately 
founded  at  Paris  by  the  celebrated  Abb^, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  de  B4rulle.  After 
being  ordained  priest,  he  laboured  for 
several  years  as  an  Oratorian,  chiefly  in 
Normandy,  preaching  with  great  power 
and  abundant  fruit.     Desiring  to  found  a 

rial  congregation  for  the  ends  specified 
re,  he  left  the  Oratory,  and,  beinff 
joined  by  eight  zealous  priests,  established 
the  first  house  of  his  community  at  Caen 
in  1643.  In  the  course  of  his  lon^  life 
he  conducted  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
ten  missions  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
France.  He  wrote  several  works,  among 
which  "Le  Bon  Confeeseur''  and  "Le 
Pr^icateur  Apostolique  **  are  distin- 
guish^. He  died  at  Caen  in  1680, 
leaving  his  community  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  Eudists  nuike  no  vows; 
yet  very  few,  after  being  once  incorporated 
in  the  congregation,  have  been  known  to 
leave  it.  They  wear  the  ordinary  dress 
of  sectdar  priests.  It  is  their  nnncinle, 
while  residmg  in  any  house  of  tne  oraer, 
scrupulously  to  obey  the  superior,  al- 
though they  are  not  bound  by  vow  to  do 
so.  Frequent  change  of  the  superiors  of 
the  difierent  houses,  with  the  approval 
of  the  bishop,  is  a  fundamental  rule  of 
their  institute.  They  are  said  never  to 
have  been  infected  by  Jansenism.  At  the 
Revolution  the  gencnral  of  the  order  was 
M.  Pierre  Dumont,  superior  of  the  house 
at  Ooutances.  His  coadjutor,  M.  Hubert, 
was  chosen  by  Louis  X^.,  in  1791,  to 
replace  his  former  confessor,  who  had 
tairen  the  oath  to  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Cler^.  Soon  after  he  was  arrested, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  butchery  of  the 
priests  at  the  Carmelite  convent  ordered 
Dv  the  Paris  Commime  in  September 
1/92.  There  was  a  chapel  in  the  convent 
garden :  on  the  steps  ot  the  altar,  before 
a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  M.  Hubert 


EULOGLG 

took  refuge.  The  assassins  broke  in ;  one 
of  them  saw  him,  and,  brandishing  his 
sword  over  him,  said,  ''Take  the  oath.'' 
"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  vrill  not  deny  the 
faith."  The  murderer  then  attacked  him, 
and  despatched  him  with  repeated  blows 
of  his  sword.  Eight  or  nine  other  Eudists 
were  butchered  in  the  same  massacre. 
Many  found  refuge  in  England.  In  1826 
the  order  was  revived,  with  F.  Blanchard 
for  superior ;  thirty  years  afterwards  they 
were  more  than  eighty  in  number,  with 
four  flourishing  colleges,  the  chief  house 
bein^  at  Rennes,  in  Britanny.  Mgr. 
Poiner,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Trinidad, 
who  had  been  himself  a  Eudist,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  for  them  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  Holy  See ;  before  the 
Revolution,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Oratorians  and  other  causes,  they 
had  only  obtained  partial  approbation. 
(H6lyot.) 

av&oilXJB  (from  cvXoyftr,  to  bless, 
Matt.  xxvi.  26).  The  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  the  great  bond  of  union  among  the 
faithful.  ''We  being  many,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  are  one  bi^dad  "  (1  Cor.  x.  17). 
However,  when  many  of  the  faithful 
no  longer  communicated  as  a  matter  of 
course  at  every  Mass,'  the  need  was  felt 
of  shovring  by  some  outward  sign  that 
they  were  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church.  Accordingly  the  celebrant  con- 
secrated so  much  only  of  the  bread 
placed  on  tiie  altar  as  was  needed  for  the 
communicants ;  the  rest  of  the  bread  w«s 
merely  blessed  and  distributed  to  thoae 
who  cud  not  actually  conmiunicate,  thoug^h 
they  had  the  right  to  do  so.  The  Eulogia, 
then,  was  a  substitute — though  of  course  a 
most  imperfect  one— for  Holy  Communion , 
whence  the '  Greek  name,  dtn-ib^po^, 
*'  that  which  is  given  instead." 

The  custom  can  scarcely  have  arisen 
before  the  third  century.  In  the  fourth 
it  was  well  known  throughout  the  East.* 
In  the  West  we  find  it  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  by  the  Council  of  Nantes  in  658. 
The  bread  used  was  sometimes  the  same 
as  that  which  was  set  aside  for  consecra- 
tion; sometimes  ordinary  bread  wms 
placed  on  the  altar  and  used  for  the  Ealo-> 
gifB.  Usually  the  latter  bread  was  blessed 
after  the  offertory,  but  sometimes,  as 
Honorius  of  Autun  tells  us,  at  the  end  of 
Mass.  The  Council  of  Nantes  gives  a  form 
of  benediction  which  the  Church  still 
employs  in  the  blessing  of  bread  at  Easter. 

1  See  Cvprian,  De  Orat.  D&m,  c.  la 
*  Concil.  Laod.  csn.  14. 
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TkeEulogue  were  not  given  to  the  catechu- 
mens, to  the  excommanicated  or  to  the 
posseaied.  Eulogise  were  also  sent  by  one 
Dishop  to  another  in  sign  of  intercommu- 
nion and  as  a  mark  of  peace  and  good 
wilL  Here  too  the  Eulogia  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Eucharisty  since  in  the 
earliest  times  the  Blessed  Sacrament  itself 
was  sent  from  Church  to  Church.  ^ 

Various  traces  of  the  Eulogise  may 
still  be  discovered  in  the  present  usages  of 
the  Church.     The  arridnpop  or  Eulogia 
is  still  distributed  among  the  Greeks,  and 
the  "  Pain  B^  "  is  given  in  some  Fronch 
churches   at    Mass.*      Moreover,  words 
which  occur  in  the  canon  of  the  Roman 
Mass  after  the  consecration, "  by  whom,  O 
Lord,  Thou  dost  ever  create  all  these  good 
things,   dost  sancti  +  fy  them,  quids  +  en 
them,ble  +  ss  them  and  bestow  them  on  us," 
in  all  likelihood  were  used  at  first  over  the 
Eulog^,  not  over  the  Blefi«ed  Sacrament.' 
(Chardon,  Hefele,Kraus,"  Real-Encycl.") 
auirOMZAVS.      The   followers  of 
Eunomius,   a   disciple    of    Aedus    [see 
AsnAHs].      Eunomius,    bom    of    poor 
wu«ntB  in  Oappadocia,   probably  about 
S20,   not   feeling  disposed  to  hold  the 
plough,  trusted  to  his  wits  for  a  living. 
After  various  adventures,  he  heard  that 
there  was  a  ^;reat  teacher  (Aetius)  re- 
aiding  at  Antioch.    He  went  there,  and, 
finding  that  Aetius  had  departed,  followed 
him  to  Alexandria,   where  George,   his 
oountiyman  (a  violent  Arian),   had  at 
tiiat  time  (866)  intruded  himself  into  the 
see  of   St.  Athanadus.     Eimomius   at- 
tached himself  to  Aetius,   and   learned 
from  him   theology — 1.0.  Arianism.    In 
368,  Eudoxus,  an  Arian,  having  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  sent 
for  Aetius ;  he  went  there,  accompanied 
by  Eunomius.     But  1^  semi- Arian  council 
held  the  same  year  deposed  Eudoxus,  and 
banished  him  and  his  friends  from  An- 
tioch.   Eunomius  was  sent  to  Midaea  in 
Phrygia,    Two   years   afterwards  there 
occiOTed  an  extraordinary  revolution;  a 
council    held    at   Constantinople   raised 
Eudoxus  to  the  patriarchal  throne  there, 
and  made  Eunomius  Bishop  of  Cyzicus. 
Here  he  soon  began,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ingB  of  his  friend  Eudoxus,    to   broach 
his  heretical  opinions.    Complaints  were 
carried    to    the   emperor  (Constantius) ; 
and  Eudoxus,  being  pressed  on  all  sides, 
waa  obliged  to  depose  him.    This  was  in 
961  or  862.    Eunomius,  retiring  to  his 

1  Iren.  apad  Easeb.  J7.  E,  v.  24. 

*  Chardon,  Saerem,  torn.  iii.  p.  584  ieq, 

5  Hefele,  Bntrdge,  ii.  p.  288. 
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native  country,  lived  there  for  many 
years,  frequently  ordaining  bishops  and 
priests,  though  he  had  been  deposed^  He 
made  known  his  opinions  freely ;  and  his 
numerous  admirers,  considering  that  he 
had  been  ill-used  by  Eudoxus,  attached 
themselves  ardently  to  him  in  his  mis- 
fortunes and  took  his  name.  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  writing  to  Nectarius,  who 
had  succeeded  him  as  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  381,  calls  Eunomius  "our 
bosom  mischief,**  t6  iyKoKiriop  ^fi&v 
KOKov.  Gregory,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  himself  a  Cappadocian.*  The  five 
orations  of  this  author  "  De  Theologia  " 
are  mostly  directed  agwnst  the  Euno- 
mians,  who,  he  says,  "confessed,  when 

S'essed  in  argument,  that  the  Son  was 
od,  but  said  that  it  was  only  a  partici- 
pation of  name  and  designation"' — i.e. 
not  one  of  nature.  St.  Basil,  another 
great  Cappadodan  (t  379),  also  wrote 
a  treatise  against  Eunomius.  (Fleurv, 
"Hist.Eccl7xu.-xiv.) 


[See  Abiaks.] 
SVBTATBXAJrs.  I.  A  congrega- 
tion of  fanatical  monks,  said  to  have  been 
founded  bv  the  versatile  Eustathius, 
Bishop  of  Sebaste,  about  360,  in  Armenia. 
These  monks,  like  the  Cathari  of  later 
times,  condemned  marriage  as  impure, 
reiected  the  religious  services  of  priests 
who  had  been  married,  and,  while  they 
disregarded  the  Church  fasts,  fasted  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days,  like  those  sati- 
rised in  "  Hudibras" — 

**  That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way." 

The  council  of  G^ngra,  the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain,  condemned  and  suppressed 
these  monks. 

II.  The  parUr  among  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  who,  after  the  unjust  deposition 
of  their  bishop  (St.  Eustathius)  by  the 
maohinations  of  the  Eusebians  (830  or 
331),  refused  to  recognise  any  of  the 
Arianising  successors  whom  tbat  faction 
thrust  into  the  see,  and  would  not  hold 
communion  with  those  who  did  so.  When 
Meletius  was  appointed  in  360  there  was 
a  prospect  of  peace ;  but  although  Mele- 
tius was  personally  orthodox,  the  Eusta- 
thian  party  would  not  accept  him,  be- 
cause he  had  communicated  with  Anans. 
In  a  short  time  the  Arian  party,  dis- 
^sted  with  Meletius  for  the  open  profes- 
fflons  which  he  had  made  of  ag^reement 
with  the  faith  of  Nicsea,  obtained  his 
deposition  and  the  appointment  of  Euxoius 

>  Or.  xlvi.  Or.  xxxv. 
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in  his  place.  There  were  now  three 
bodies  of  Christians  at  Antioch ;  two  or- 
thodox— ^the  Eustathians  and  the  Mele- 
tians  (•  «.  those  who  held  that  the  removal 
of  Meletius  was  unjust,  and  regarded  him 
as  still  bishop),  and  one  heretical  — 
namely,  those  in  communion  with  Euzoius. 
Many  holy  bishops  desired  the  termina- 
tion of  the  schism  between  the  orthodox 
parties;  and  (since  Eustathius  had  died 
m  exile)  this  result  would  soon  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  general  reception  of 
Meletius  but  for  the  officious  zeal  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  who,  goinff  to  Antioch 
in  362,  consecrated  Paulinus  bishop.  The 
Eustathian  party  at  once  recognised  him ; 
and  through  the  influence,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  Lucifer,  he  was  recognised 
at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West. 
Nevertheless,  as  Ballerini  shows,*  the 
mediate  communion  of  St.  Meletius  with 
the  see  of  St.  Peter  was  not  broken,  for 
he  was  in  full  communion  with  St.  Basil 
and  others,  who  were  in  communion  with 
Home.  This  state  of  things  lasted  many 
years.  St.  Meletius,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  return  to  Antioch,  died  in 
381.  His  followers  elected  Flavian  to 
succeed  him;  but  the  Roman  see  still 
recopiised  Paulinus  as  true  Bishop  of 
Antioch.  Paulinus  dying  in  388,  Evag- 
rius  was  chosen  in  nis  place ;  but  the 
Eustathian  party  had  by  this  time 
dwindled  to  insignificant  proportions,  and 
Evagrius  obtained  Uttle  recognition  either 
in  East  or  West.  At  the  death  of  Evag- 
rius, Flavian  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
election  of  a  successor,  and  was  himself 
admitted  to  communion  as  Bishop  of 
Antioch  by  Pope  Siricius  in  898.  But 
a  small  Eustathian  party  lingered  on 
for  some  years,  until  the  vigorous  action 
of  Alexander,  the  second  successor  of 
Flavian,  about  414,  finally  extinguished 
them. 

avTTCBXAVS.    [See   Monophts- 

ITBS.] 

avAwoa&zAszvM  or  bvawob- 
&Z8TA&ZirM.  A  book  containing  the 
sections  of  the  Gospel  to  be  read  at  Mass. 
Such  a  book  is  called  by  the  Greeks  tvay- 
yiKiov ;  they  give  the  name  tvayytkiardpiov 
to  a  book  wmch  merely  marKis  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  each  Gospel,  but  which 
gives,besidee,rules  for  finding  the  Gospel  on 
each  Sunday,  a  calendar  with  canons 
for  fixing  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday 
(n'a<r;(^dAioy  di);vfKcf),  the  tones  of  the 
chant,  and  the  matins  for  the  diflferent 
Sundays. 

*  De  vi  et  raiione  Primahut,  p.  331. 


avAara»uoA&  oomraa&s.  St 

Thonuis  thus  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween commandments  and  counsels.  Eter- 
nal happiness  is  the  end  at  which  every 
man  is  Dound  to  aim,  and  this  end  he 
cannot  possibly  reach  except  by  the  keep- 
ing of  the  commandments.  The  observ- 
ance of  the  commandments,  then,  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  saved.  He  who  makes  the 
things  of  this  world  his  end,  and  worldly 
prudence  his  ultimate  rule  of  action, 
must  needs  forfeit  eternal  life  and  is 
laying  up  for  himself  everlasting  misery  in 
the  world  to  come.  However,  a  man 
may  wish  to  do  more  than  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  heaven.  Li- 
stead  of  asking  simply, ''  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  P"  he  may  inquire  what  are 
the  readiest  and  surest  means  of  securing 
his  salvation.  He  knows  that  if  he 
makes  the  good  things  of  this  life  his  end, 
he  has  no  hope  of  life  in  the  world  to 
come,  and,  recognising  the  danger  there  is 
in  earthly  pleasures,  he  tries  to  see  how 
far  he  can  keep  from  them.  He  learned 
from  the  commandments  how  to  ayoid 
being  bHnded  by  the  god  of  this  world, 
and  to  take  the  indispensable  means  of 
securing  his  salvation.  Now  the  counsels 
come  to  his  help.  They  teach  him  the 
shortest  way  to  heaven,  the  most  perfect 
manner  of  serving  God.  The  great  ob- 
jects which  men  pursue  are  riches,  plea- 
sure and  honour,  the  desire  of  the  eyes, 
the  desire  of  the  fiesh,  the  pride  of  life, 
spoken  of  by  St.  John.  The  three  evangeli- 
cal counsels  encourage  us,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  renounce  all  these  desires — to  renounce 
riches  for  voluntary  poverty,  pleasure  for 
perfect  chasti^,  our  own  self-will  and 
love  of  power  for  obedience  to  a  religious 
superior. 

The  distinction  between  precept  and 
counsel,  although  denied  by  the  Protes- 
tant Reformers,  is  recommended  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  We  all  feel 
and  recognise  in  our  ordinary  language 
the  difierence  between  a  man  who  simplj 
does  his  duty  and  another  who  does  acts 
of  singular  generosity.  Moreover,  this 
distinction  is  clearly  marked  by  Chriat* 
He  told  the  young  man  that "  if  he  would 
enter  into  life"  he  must  keep  the  com- 
mandments, but  that  if  he  wished  to  be 
prfect  he  was  to  sell  all  he  had  and  give 
It  to  the  poor.  St.  Paul  imposes  strict 
precepts  on  the  Corinthians  (l  Oor.  vii.) 
of  abstaining  from  immorality,  remainiii^ 
in  the  married  state  if  they  had  already 
entered  it,  &c.    But  he  gives  his  "  cotm- 
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'sel "  in  favour  of  perfect  chastity  on  the 
ground  amongf  others  that  it  is  easier  for 
the  unmarried  to  serve  God  with  an  un- 
divided heart.  ^  There  is  little  occasion 
to  dwell  on  the  tradition  of  the  early 
Church.  In  fact,  the  very  quarrel  of  the 
Befbrmers  with  Christian  antiquity  arose 
in  great  measure  from  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  Fathers  held  the  evan- 
ecal  counsels.  So  strong  was  the 
ing  of  the  early  Christians  in  favour 
of  these  counsels,  that  even  in  Apostolic 
times  the  danger  was  that  men  would 
refuse  to  see,  not  the  excellence  of  vir- 
ginity, but  the  lawfulness  of  marriage. 
(See  1  Tim.  iv.  3.) 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  whole 
idea  of ''  counsels  "  on  the  ground  that  we 
cannot  even  keep  the  commandments 
perfectly.  At  the  best  we  are  *'  unprofit- 
able servants.**  How,  then,  can  we  pre- 
tend to  do  more  than  the  law  of  Christ 
requires  P  Now,  it  is  most  true  that  no 
one  can  perfectly  observe  either  the  pre- 
cepts or  the  counsels  of  Christ.  No  one 
can  observe  either  the  one  or  the  other  at 
all  without  God*8  help,  so  that  a  man  who 
thought  he  did  his  duty  perfectly,  and 
could  therefore  go  on  to  do  more  than 
his  dufr,  would  show  that  he  had  not 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  Christian  humi- 
lity. But  the  saints  who  practised  the 
evangelical  counsels  were  of  all  men  fur- 
thest removed  from  such  Pharisaical 
pride.  They  attributed  all  that  they  did  to 
grace,  and  sincerely  acknowledged  the  im- 
perfection of  their  best  actions.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  obvious  fallacy  to  speak  as  if  bv  fol- 
lowing the  counsels,  men  take  on  tnem- 
•elves  fresh  difficulties,  whereas  the  observ- 
ance of  the  commandmentsis  hard  enouc^h. 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  who,  being  called 
to  it  by  God's  grace,  embraces  evangelical 
perfection,  removes  from  himself  number- 
leas  temptations  to  break  the  command- 
ments. Indeed,  all  Christians  find  the 
necesdty  of  following  the  counsels  to  a 
certain  extent.  Such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  that  a  man  who  never  gave 
away  money  he  could  keep  without  posi- 
tive sin,  never  thought  of  foregoing  a 
lawful  pleasure  of  sense,  never  submitted 
to  another  except  under  the  constraint  of 
positive  duty,  would  infalliblv  fall  into 
Bin.  It  is  easv  to  imagine  special  cases  in 
which  a  man  finds  that  the  religious  life  is 
tiie  only  one  in  which  he  can  save  his  souL 

*  The  celibate  state,  ho  says,  is  xoAdt* — i^,  as 
Mc^er  translates  it,  '^somethinj?  morally  ex- 
oeluent  ** — and,  again,  lepcio-o-or,  of  higher  moral 
•xcellenoe. 
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Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  the  whole 
world  followed  the  evangelical  coimsels, 
society  would  be  disorganised  and  would 
rapidly  come  to  an  end.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  evangelical  coimsels  are  not 
meant  for  most,  much  less  for  aU.  The 
state  most  perfect  in  itself  would  increase 
temptation  and  endanger  the  souls  of 
those  who  lack  the  vocation,  and  there- 
fore the  strength,  to  follow  it.  Those 
who  have  the  strength  have  been  the  salt 
of  society,  the  men  who  cared  for  others 
because  they  forgot  themselves,  and  ex- 
hibited an  ideal  life  before  a  corrupt  and 
sordid  world.  (St.Thom."  Sum."  1  2ndas, 
qu.  108.) 

BVAVOBXiZSTS.  The  authors  of  the 
four  gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John.  The  breviary  office  of  Evangelists, 
says  Gavantus,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Apostles,  except  that  they  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  prayer  and  in  the  lessons 
of  the  three  noctums ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  same  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Breviary.* 

From  the  second  century  at  latest  the 
living  creatures  mentioned  in  Ezekiel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  were  believed  to 
typifv  the  four  evangelists.  Commonly 
Matthew  is  supposed  to  be  signified  by 
the  man,  since  he  begins  with  the  human 
origin  of  Christ ;  Mark  by  the  lion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  "  voice  of  one  crying  "  in  the 
desert,  at  the  opening  of  his  gospel ;  Luke 
by  the  ox,  the  beast  offered  in  sacrifice, 
since  he  sets  out  with  the  history  of  the 
priest  Zacharias ;  John  by  the  eagle,  be- 
cause he  wings  his  flight  at  once  oeyond 
all  created  things  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  eternal  Woni.  This  interpretation  is 
found  in  Jerome,'  and  has  been  generally 
adopted.  Irenseus,'  however,  assigns  the 
lion  to  John,  the  ox  to  Luke,  the  man  to 
Matthew,  the  eagle  to  Mark.  Augustine, 
followed  by  Bede,  makes  Matthew  the 
lion,  Mark  the  man,  Luke  the  ox.  John 
the  eajgle.  These  sprmbols  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  Christian  art  on  the  mosaic 
of  S.  Pudenziana,  assigned  by  De  Kossi  to 
the  time  of  Pope  Siricius,  384-398.* 

rnvrnxTxa  vbatbr.  [See 
Pratbr.] 

BVZZn  ORZOZW  or.  The  Church 
has  combated  and  condemned  two  ex- 
tremes of  error  on  this  point.  The  Gnos- 
tics and  the  Manichees,  in  early  times, 
denied  that  God  could  be  in  any  sense  th« 

•  Gavant.  torn.  IL  §  viii.  cap.  1. 

•  Proam.  in  Matt. 
5  iii.  11,8. 


*  KrauS,  Encjfcl'RmL 
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author  of  evil.  Hence,  observiD^  the 
patent  &ct  that  e?il  does  exist  in  the 
world,  they  attributed  the  creation  of 
material  things  to  an  inferior  God ;  to  a 
principle  ignorant  and  defectiye,  or  even, 
as  some  of  them  asserted,  positively 
wicked  and  malicious.  Again,  the  Be- 
formers,  especially  Calvin,  went  to  the 
other  extreme.  Kightly  maintaining  that 
God  is  the  author  of  all  that  exists,  they 
made  Him  the  author  of  sin.  They  shrank, 
at  least  after  a  time,  from  asserting  this 
in  plain  words,  but  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine that  God  predestines  some  men  to 
eternal  ruin,  leaves  them  without  the 
grace  which  is  essential  for  good  actions, 
even  instigates  them  to  wicked  actions 
("  Dei  impulsu  "),*  is  in  fact  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin. 
Before  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  error  of  the  Mani- 
oheans  on  the  one  hand,  of  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  on  the  other,  it  will  be  well  to 
five  a  brief  sketch  of  St.  Thomas's  teach- 
ug  on  the  nature  of  evil. 

Evil  according  to  the  Thomist  theology 
has  no  positive  existence.  It  is  the  priva- 
tion of  pood — i.e.  not  the  mere  absence  of 
it,^  but  Its  absence  in  a  person^  an  action, 
or  thing,  when  the  integrity  or  perfection 
of  the  person,  action,  or  thing  demands  it. 
It  is  evil,  e.^.,  for  a  man  to  be  blind,  for 
fflght  is  a  sense  necessary  to  man*8  physical 
intemty:  evil  for  wood  to  be  subjected 
to  tbe  action  of  fire,  because  in  such  a 
case  the  wood  is  corrupted  and  soon 
ceases  to  be  wood  altogether:  evil  for  a 
man  to  get  drunk,  because  the  drunkard 
secures  a  certain  sensual  pleasure  at  the 
cost  of  taking  from  his  action  that  recti- 
tude which  would  belong  to  it  if  it  were 
moderated  by  reason  and  directed  to  God. 
The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  St.  Thomas  classes  the 
different  kinds  of  evil.  ■  Evil  may  arise  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  need  not  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  free  will  of  creatures. 
Substances  are  corrupted,  animds  die,  by 
the  mere  operation  oi  natural  laws.    This 

'  **  Homo Jasto  Dei  impolsu  a^it  quod  'sibi 
non  licet."  Calvin,  Instit.  I.  iv.  18,  §2.  Besa 
and  Zwingli  teach  the  same  doctrine  'in  still 
more  offensive  terms.  So  did  Melanchthon  at 
first,  but  he  and  the  Lutherans  genenUly  altered 
their  doctrine  on  this  point  for  the  better.  See 
the  accurate  and  interesting  account  in  MOhler, 
SymbofUk,  i.  1,  §  4. 

*  Eugenius  IV.  in  the  decree  for  the  Jaco- 
bites teaches  that  "  evil  is  not  a  positive  entity 
(nullam  mall  esse  naturam),  because  every  natu- 
ral thing  as  such  is  good." 
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is  what  St.  Thomas  calls  "  malum  in  cor* 
ruptione  rerunu''  Modern  writers  usually 
call  it  physical  evlL  Again,  evil  may  l>e 
a  privation  inflicted  just  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  free  will  of  him  who  has  to 
endure  it.  This  is  *^  malum  poense,"  evil 
inflicted  as  punishment.  Lastly,  evil  may 
consist  in  tnis,  that  the  agent  being  free 
to  conform  his  actions  to  Gh>d's  law,  refuses 
to  do  so.  This  is  "  malum  culpie,''  the  evil 
of  ain — evil  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
God  causes  physical  and  retributive  evil. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  intend  even  this  kind 
of  evil  for  its  own  sake,  but  He  causes 
corruption  and  death  because  they  sub- 
serve the  order  and  perfection  of  the 
universe.  The  power  of  God  is  mani- 
fested, and  the  beauty  of  the  world 
enhanced,  by  the  constant  changes  which 
bring  life  out  of  death.  So,  a^ain,  God 
inflicts  punishment  because  his  justice 
requires  that  sinners  should  sufier,  and 
that  fear  of  God*s  judgments  should  lead 
men  to  take  refuge  in  his  infinite  love. 
But  God  cannot  oe  the  author  of  sin ;  if 
so,  God  would  Himself  be  responsible  for 
it  and  would  cease  to  be  God,  for  holiness 
is  his  very  essence.  Sin  arises  only  from 
defect  in  the  free  will  of  creatures  who 
will  not  correspond  to  God's  grace  and 
order  their  actions  to  Him  their  last  end. 
Gk>d  does,  indeed,  for  wise  and  holy  ends, 
permit  moral  evil,  and  brings  good  even 
out  of  sin.  The  malice  of  persecutors 
occasioned  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs, 
and  enabled  them  to  win  their  crowns. 

It  only  remains  to  confirm  the  above 
by  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  Scripture,  then, 
constantlv  declares  that  there  is  one  God, 
who  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  is 
therefore  the  cause  of  physical  evil  from 
the  very  fact  that  He  has  made  creatures 
subject  to  oorruprion.  ''  The  Lord  killeth 
and  maketh  alive  "  (1  Reg.  ii.  6).  "  Shall 
there  be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  it  P  "  (Amos  iii.  6).  It  also 
in  numberless  places  speaks  of  God  as 
inflicting  punisnment.  He  ''renders  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works" 
(Bom,  ii.  6).  Vengeance  is  his,  and  He 
"will  repay''  (Heb.  x.  30),  though  H© 
has  "  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  who 
dieth  "  (Exech.  xviii.  32).  These  truths 
have  been  enforced  by  implication  in  the 
Nicene  Greed  and  more  explicitly  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council.  But  Qod  is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  author  of  sin.  His 
"  works  are  perfect,  and  all  his  ways  are 
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judgments  "  (Dent  xxxii.  4).  He  is  not 
a  God  that  **  wills  iniquity  "  (Ps.  v.  5). 
"Is  there  injustice  with  God?  Godforhid" 
(Rom.  ix.  14).  The  contrary  error  is  ana- 
thematised by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  vi. 
De  Justif.  cap.  16.  (See  8t.  Thomas, 
''Sum."  i.qu.  48,49.) 

maL  CATH»pmA.  [See  Cathedra.] 

aXA&TATZOV  or  C&088.  [See 
Oboss.] 

BXAMZVATzov  OF  azsBoys. 
A  bishop-elect  has  to  make  a  profession 
of  faith  according  to  the  formula  pre- 
acribed  by  Pius  IV.  in  the  constitution 
In  Sacroiancta,  and  to  answer  eighteen 
questions,  which  may  be  read  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical.  These  questions  relate  ''to 
the  obedience  due  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  to  the  moral  conditions  of  a  life 
truly  episcopal,  to  the  profession  of  re- 
vealed Terities,  and  to  the  rejection  of  the 
opposite  errors."*  To  the  first  (j^uestion 
the  bishop-elect  replies,  "So  with  my 
whole  heart  it  is  my  wUl  to  consent  and 
obey  in  idl  things  " ;  to  the  eight  following 
Questions  he  answers  VolOf  "  I  will ; "  to 
tne  rest,  (yedo, ''  I  believe."  At  the  end 
the  consecrator  says,  "  May  this  thy  faith, 
most  beloved  brother  in  Christ,  be  increased 
by  the  Lord  unto  true  and  everlasting 
beatitude."  There  is  also  a  liturgical  ex- 
amination, which  nuiy  be  described  as  the 
formal  outcome  of  the  more  strict  inquiry 
into  the  canonical  qualifications  of  the 
bishop-elect,  already  made  in  the  process 
of  information  instituted  in  every  such 
case  by  oider  of  the  Holy  See. 

BXAMZVATZOV  OF  COV8CZ- 
SMCB.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  disease  before  remedies  can 
be  applied ;  and  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  persons  have  to  search  their  conscience 
In  oraer  to  ascertain  their  past  and  present 
sins,  that  they  may  confess  them  to  God, 
repent,  and  be  forgiven,  and  take  precau- 
tions against  future  falls.  Spiritual  writers 
recommend  that  this  examination  should 
be  made  at  least  every  evening,  in  order 
to  ascertain  and  to  repent  of  the  sins  com- 
mitted that  day.  Such  examination  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  before  ap- 
proaching the  sacrament  of  penance.  The 
penitent  must  try,  with  such  reasonable 
care  as  he  would  use  in  any  other  matter 
of  grave  importance,  to  ascertain  at  least 
all  the  mortal  sins  he  has  committed  since 
his  last  confession;  otherwise  he  is  in- 
capable of  absolution.'  (CondL  Trid.  Sess. 
ziv.  cap.  5.) 

1  Mast  in  Wetzer  and  Welte. 

'  Of  course   peculiar  circumstances   may 
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St.  Ignatius,  followed  by  many  other 
ascetical  writers,  also  recommends  a  par- 
ticular examen  to  be  made,  at  least  daily, 
not  on  sin  in  general,  but  on  that  particu- 
lar sin  into  which  the  individual  most 
frequently  falls. 

BXASCK  (^(apxos,  ruler).  A  bishop 
having  charge  of  a  province,  and  next  in 
rank  to  a  patriarch.  The  terms  "  Metro- 
politan," "Archbishop,"  "Exarch,"  and 
'*  Patriarch,"  are  used  by  the  early  eccle- 
isastical  writers  with  little  discrimination ; 
thus,  in  the  First  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, we  find  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  who  in 
later  times  were  only  known  as  patriarchs, 
denomiiiated  "  exarchs."  In  the  "  Notitia 
Imperii  "  (supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
about  the  be^nning  of  the  fifth  century) 
the  (civil)  diocese  of  Asia  has  ten  pro- 
vinces :  the  ecclesiastical  "exarchia  "  or  the 
same,  eleven ;  and  so  in  other  cases.  The 
Bishops  of  Ephesus,  Heraclea,and  Csesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  were  exarchs,  and  claimed 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  metro- 
politans of  their  respective  provinces. 
This  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  the  subject 
was  considered  at  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  three  exarchs  was  abolished, 
though  they  retained  the  title  and  the 
rank,  and  were  allowed  to  sit  in  council 
next  after  the  five  patriarchs.  (Thomas- 
sin,  "  Vetus  et  Nova  EccL  DisciplLna.") 

axooBKMmrzCATZOV.  An  eccle- 
siastical censure  by  which  a  Christian  is 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  power  included  in  the 
power  of  the  keys,  or  of  binding  and 
loosinff,  given  by  Christ  to  Peter  and  the 
Apostles,  and  may  be  deduced  from  our 
Saviour  8  words  (Matt,  xviii.  17) — "  K  he 
will  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to 
thee  as  the  heathen  and  publican."  For 
to  treat  a  man  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican 
is  to  repel  him  from  the  Church  and  all 
things  sacred — that  is,  to  excommunicate 
him.  We  find  it  put  in  practice  by 
St  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  a),  when  he  said  of 
the  incestuous  Corinthian — "  I  .  .  .  have 
already  judged  .  .  .  him  that  hath  so 
done,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  you  being  gathered  together  and 
my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  to  deliver  such  a  one  to  Satan,"  &c« 
St.  Augustine  explains :  "  Because  outside 
the  Church  is  the  devil,  as  within  it  is 
Christ,  and  accordingly  he  who  is  sepa- 

excnse  the  penitent  from  the  fulfilment  of  this 
obligation. 
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rated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
18  as  it  were  delivered  to  the  devil.'' 

Ezcommtinication  ifi  of  t^o  kinds,  the 
major  and  the  minor.  The  minor  kind 
is  an  ecdefiiastical  censure,  by  which  a 
Christian  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  par* 
tidpation  in  sacraments/  and  indirectly, 
as  a  consequence,  of  the  right  of  receiving 
a  benefice.  It  is  incurred  by  communi- 
cating with  a  person  under  major  excom- 
munication, in  any  case  where  such  com- 
munication is  not  excused. 

The  major  excommunication  deprives 
of  all  ecclesiastical  communion,  and  is 
equivalent  in  substance  to  anathema,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  regard  to  the 
formalities  by  which  the  latter  is  sur- 
rounded. For  the  major  excommunica- 
tion can  be  inflicted  by  mere  force  of  law, 
or  by  the  written  sentence  of  a  judge, 
whereas  an  anathema  is  publicly  pro- 
nounced, and  "  cum  strepitu." 

Those  under  major  excommunication 
again  fall  into  two  classes :  tolerati,  whom 
the  faithful  are  not  bound  to  avoid ;  and 
non  tolerati  (i.e.  those  excommunicated  by 
name  and  publicly  denounced,  and  those 
notoriously  guilty,  by  themselves  or 
others,  of  violence  to  clerics),  with  whom 
the  faithful  are  forbidden  to  hold  either 
religious  or  civil  communication.  Civil 
intercourse  is,  however,  permitted,  for 
the  sake  of  the  faithful  themselves,  under 
various  circumstances  and  to  various 
classes  of  persons. 

Excommunications  are  also  divided — 
and  this  is  a  most  important  dbtinction — 
into  those  ferenda  sententiee,  and  those 
lat€B  sententuB.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
it  is  enjoined  that  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication be  pronounced  (e,g,  "  we  for- 
bid this  on  piun  of  excummunication ; 
whoever  does  it,  let  him  be  excommuni- 
cated," or  **  will  incur  excommunication," 
&c.),  but  the  delinquent  does  not  actually 
incur  the  sentence  till  it  has  been  inflicted 
by  a  competent  j udge.  In  the  second  case, 
tne  words  of  the  law  or  other  instrument 
are  so  chosen  that  upon  a  given  act  being 
done  the  doer  of  it  rails  at  once  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  as  when  it  is  said — 
*'  let  him  incur  excommunication  ipso 
faci4>r  Nor  are  such  sentences  unjust,  as 
some  have  argued,  on  the  ground  that  the 
delinquents  who  incur  them  have  not  been 
duly  warned,  as  the  Gospel  requires,  of 
the  nature  of  their  offence;  for  the  law 
itself,  which  they  must  be  presumed  to 
know,  is  a  standing  and  perpetual  warning. 
At  the  same  time,  the  excommunication 
'  Ferraris. 
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IdtiB  $ententuB  is  operative  only  in  the  in- 
ternal forum  and  in  the  sight  of  God ;  to 
make  it  efi*ectual  in  the  external  forum 
also  it  is  necessary  that  the  guilt  be  proved 
before,  and  declared  by,  a  competent  judge. 

Excommunications  are  also  divided 
into  those  reserved  to  the  Pope,  and  those 
not  reserved.  Those  of  the  mrst  class  now 
in  force  are  enumerated  in  the  constitu- 
tion *'  Apostolic®  Sedis,**  issued  by  Piua 
IX.,  in  1860,  in  which  are  also  specified 
all  excommunications  latat  gententia  and 
ipgo  facto  incurred  henceforth  in  vigour. 

If  it  be  asked,  Who  can  excommuni- 
cate? it  may  be  answered,  those  who 
possess  ordinary  or  delegated  jurisdiction 
m  the  external  forum  in  regard  to  those 
subject  to  them:  but  not  parish  priests 
(who  have  as  such  only  jurisdiction  m  the 
forum  of  conscience),  and  never  laymen  or 
women.  To  the  question,  Who  can  be 
excommimicatedP  the  answer  is,  that 
only  Christians,  alive  and  of  sound  mind, 
guilty  of  a  ^ave  offence  and  persisting 
in  it,  and  subject  to  the  judge  giving  sen- 
tence, can  be  excommunicated.  Not  Jews, 
therefore,  nor  Pagans,  nor  the  unbaptised 
heathen,  nor  the  dead  ;  but  the  sentence 
may  justly  be  inflicted  on  heretics  or 
schismatics. 

The  effects  of  excommunication  are 
thus  summed  up.  **  As  man  by  baptism 
is  made  a  member  of  the  Church,  in  which 
there  is  a  communication  of  all  spiritual 
goods,  so  by  excommunication  he  is  cast 
forth  £rom  the  Church  and  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  heathen  man  and  the 
publican,  and  is  deprived  accordingly  of 
sacraments,  sacrifices,  sacred  offices,  bene- 
fices, dignities,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  power,  ecclesiastical  sepulture — in  a 
word,  of  all  the  rights  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  baptism — until  he  make  amends, 
and  satisfy  the  Church."  * 

BXBCBATZOV.      [See    Bbbbcba- 

TION.] 

BJLBMVTZOV.  A  privilege  by 
which  persons  or  places  are  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  and 
immediately  subjected  to  the  Holy  See. 
It  may  be  compared  to  dispensation,  the 
object  of  both  being  the  same — viz.  to 
avoid  friction  in  government.  It  differs 
from  dispensation,  in  that  this  last  with- 
draws persons  from  the  operation  of  a 
law,  wnile  exemption  witndraws  them 
from  the  authority  of  a  ruler.  To  take 
familiar  instances — reli^ous  are  exempt  in 
many  respects  from  the  jurisdiction  or  the 
bishops  in  whose  dioceses  their  conventa 
'  Soglia,  lib.  iv.  c»p.  4. 
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are ;  the  Spanish  people  is  dispeiMed,  hj 
a  special  Papal  indult,  from  the  ohser- 
yance  of  the  general  law  prescribing  absti- 
nence from  meat  on  Fridays. 

The  exemption  of  regulars  from  the 
jurisdiction  oi  the  ordinary  is,  however, 
carefully  limited  by  the  law ;  were  it 
otherwise,  the  abuses  and  conflicts  that 
would  inevitably  arise  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  benefits  of  the  free- 
dom of  action  which  exemption  confers 
on  those  possessing  it.  Speaking  gene- 
rally— in  what  relates  to  property  and  to 
delinquencies  (unless  attended  by  public 
scandal),  and  to  their  rule  and  conventual 
life,  regulars  are  exempt ;  in  what  relates 
to  preaching  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  they  are  not  exempt. 
For  details  treatises  on  canon  law  must  be 
consulted.  An  important  contribution  to 
the  latest  law  on  this  subject  was  made  by 
the  Constitution  "Romanes  Pontifices,*' 
published  by  His  Holiness  Leo  XJII.,  on 
May  8,  18S1,  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  bishops  and  the  regular 
clergy  in  this  country  were  more  ac- 
curately defined.  (Ferraris,  Bewares, 
art.  2.) 

BZBQVATVR.  The  right  claimed 
on  behalf  of  bishops  or  temporal  rulers  to 
examine  Papal  bulls  and  constitutions, 
and  judge  of  the  expediency  of  admitting 
them,  before  suffering  them  to  take  efi*ect 
and  pass  into  execution  in  their  dioceses 
or  territories.  ' 

With  regard  to  this  claim,  so  far  as 
bishops  are  concerned,  Benedict  XIV.* 
laid  down  that  it  could  have  no  reference 
to  Papal  constitutions  treating  of  faith  or 
morals,  or  of  sacred  rites,  ceremonies, 
sacraments,  and  the  life  of  the  clergy, 
since  such  Constitutions  cannot  in  any 
way  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  in- 
feriors. In  regard  to  other  matters,  it  is 
held  that  if  a  bishop  is  of  opinion  that 
the  execution  of  a  particular  Constitution 
in  bis  diocese  would,  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  special  circumstances,  pro- 
duce serious  inconvenience  or  scandal,  he 
may  be  justified  in  delaying  its  execution 
for  a  while,  until  he  has  laid  these  circum- 
stances before  the  Pope,  if  at  the  same 
time  he  have  the  firm  intention  of  obeying 
the  final  direction  of  the  Holy  See  in 
the  matter,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  exequatur,  as  claimed  on  behalf 
of  temporal  rulers,  difiers  little  from  the 
placitum  regiuntf  on  which  see  under 
Canok  Law.  In  England,  the*  extreme 
doctrine  of  exequatur  was  carried  out  in 
>  See  Soglia,  IntL  Can,  i.  1,  §  24. 
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the  statute  of  Prtnnunire  (1308),  which 
'' vindicated  the  right  of  the  State  of 
England  to  prohibit  the  admission  or  the 
execution  of  all  Papal  bulls  or  briefs 
within  the  realm. **  *  Martin  V.,  the  able 
Pope  elected  at  the  Council  of  Constance, 
protested  against  this  statute,  but  with- 
out efiiect ;  it  was,  however,  greatly  re- 
strained in  its  operation  by  the  exercise  of 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown.  In 
later  times  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont  were  conspicuous  for  their 
vexatious  assertion  of  the  exequatur :  see 
a  letter  of  Clement  VIIL  (1506),  quoted 
by  Ferraris,  to  Olivarez,  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples.  The  Holy  See  has  never  ad- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  right  the  claim  of 
the  State  to  impede  tne  execution  of 
Papal  rescripts ;  but  de  facto,  and  to  pre- 
vent greater  evils,  it  has  often  acquiesced, 
and  does  so  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  Thus,  although 
the  Roman  Pontitl'  does  not  recognise  the 
Italian  kingdom  as  constituted  bv  the  re- 
volutionary movements  of  1800-1870,  yet 
he  allows  Italian  bishops  on  their  election, 
that  the  churches  may  not  be  widowed  of 
their  chief  pastors,  to  apply  for  the  ci^ 
equatur  to  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom, 
as  the  de  facto  occupant  of  power. 

Among  the  writers  on  canon  law  who 
have  been  favourable  to  the  exequatur 
are  Oliva  (a  celebrated  Portuguese  doc- 
tor), Salgado,  and  Van  Espen.  On  the 
other  side  are  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  Zall- 
wein,  Zaccaria  (author  of  "  Antifebronius 
Vindicatus  *'),  Droste  zu  Vischering,  and 
John  de  Dominis  (writer  of  the  treatise 
"n  Regie  Exequatur;'  Naples,  1869). 
(Ferraris,  Placitum  Hegium.) 

BXB&CX8B8,  B9IMXTUAX$,  A 
name  given  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  to  a 
series  of  meditations  on  the  truths  of 
religion,  accompanied  by  examination  of 
conscience  and  considerations  respecting 
present  or  future  duty  in  the  choice  of  a 
new  state  of  life,  &c.  &c.  St.  Ignatius 
wrote  them  at  Manresa,  near  Montserrat, 
in  Spain,  during  the  early  days  of  his 
spiritual  life.  The  saint  had  at  the  time 
little  acquaintance  with  human  letters, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  supplied  to  the 
full  what  was  wanting  in  human  learning, 
and  the  book  abounds  in  maxims  of 
extraordinary  wisdom,  and  instruction  in 
the  highest  points  of  spirituality.  Medi- 
tation and  retirement  had  always  been 
practised  by  pious  persons,  but  the  ad- 
mirable oraer  of   tne  meditations,    the 

*  ^  Mllman*8  Latin    Christianityf  bk.    xiii. 
ch.6. 
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judidous  choice  of  maxims,  and  tlie  maiv 
yelloos  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
ahown  in  the  hooK  helong  to  St.  Ignatius 
himself.  There  is  no  ground  for  disputing 
its  authorship  or  for  supposing,  as  a 
Benedictine  writer  has  done,  Uiat  the 
plan  of  the  hook  was  due  to  Garcias 
Ceeniros,  ahhot  of  Montserrat.  The  per- 
son who  makes  the  exercises  is  supposed 
to  receive  them  from  a  director,  and  the 
exercises  are  arranged  for  a  retreat  of 
four  weeks;  they  can,  however,  he 
adapted  for  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
exercitant  hegins  with  meditations-on  the 
end  of  man,  and  on  the  penalties  of  sin, 
that  he  may  flee  with  horror  from  it ;  nasses 
next  to  those  on  Christ's  life  and  aeath, 
Christ  heing  the  model  which  we  have  to 
copy ;  and  ends  hy  contemplating  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  happiness  of  heaven, 
&c.,  that  he  may  learn  to  unite  himself  to 
GK)d.  The  Exercises  were  written  ori- 
ginally in  Spanish,  translated  into  Latin, 
revised  and  published  at  Rome  in  1548 ; 
"  all  and  everything  "  which  they  con- 
tidn  having  been  solenmly  approved  in 
a  hull  of  Paul  III.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  Jesuits  to  he  "  men  of  the  Exercises," 
and  they  have  been  from  the  first  an  in- 
strument of  extraordinary  power  for  good 
in  the  hands  of  those  apostolic  men  and 
great  masters  of  the  spiritual  life. 

BJLO&OX8M  and  BJLO&OXST.^ 
The  custom  of  attempting  to  drive  out 
the  devil  from  possessed  persons  was 
fiokmiliar  to  the  Jews,  as  appears  from 
Matt  xiL  27,  Acts  xix.  18.  For  this 
end  they  employed  magical  forms  said  to 
be  derived  from  Solomon.  Our  Lord  gave 
his  disciples  the  real  power  of  driving 
out  demons,  and  in  the  earliest  times  this 
power  was  exercised  by  such  persons, 
whether  clerics  or  lay  people,  men  or 
women,  as  had  received  the  special  grace 
(chariama)  which  enabled  them  to  do  so. 
However,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Pope  Cornelius  (apud  Euseb. 
"  H.E."  vi.  43)  speaks  of  the  Exorcists  as 
a  special  order  of  the  clergy;  and  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  26,  forbids 
those  who  have  not  been  ordained  to 
exorcise  either  in  church  or  in  private 
houses.  The  so-called  Fourth  Council 
of  Carthage  (anno  396)  prescribes  a  form 
for  the  ordination  of  exordsts  the  same 

1  'E$opKl{t  in  classical  Greek  means  to  pat  a 
person  on  oath.  So  LXX,  Gen.  xxiv.  3.  In  LXX, 
Jud.  xvli.  2,  it  means  to  take  an  oath.  Then 
in  ecclesiastical  Greek  it  has  the  sense  of  driv- 
ing oat  by  a<y  oration,  and  i$opKtv7^  is  so  used 
in  the  Acts, 
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in  substance  as  that  given  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical  and  used  at  this  day.  The 
bbhop  gives  the  book  of  exorcisms  into 
the  hand  of  the  person  to  be  ordained, 
bidding  him  learn  them  by  heart  and 
receive  power  of  laying  his  hands  on  ^e 
possessed.  Innocent  I.  (Ep.  L  ad  Decent.) 
prohibited  exorcists  from  exercising 
their  ministry  on  the  possessed  with- 
out express  permission  from  ihe  bishop, 
and  this  law  is  stiU  in  force.  The  order 
of  Exorcist  is  the  third  of  the  minor 
orders.  Power  is  still  ^ven  to  drive  out 
the  devil,  but  the  exercise  of  this  power 
is  restrained,  and  the  order  of  Exorcist 
has  come  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  step 
to  the  priesthood. 

2.  Catechumens,  even  if  not  possessed, 
still  belonged  in  a  sense  to  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  exorcisms  were  from  early 
times  employed,  as  they  are  in  our  present 
Ritual,  to  snap  the  hand  between  the 
soul  of  the  can<udate  for  baptism  and  the 
devU.  As  even  baptism  does  not  com- 
pletely destroy  the  devirs  power  over  the 
soul,  these  exorcisms  are  supplied  after 
baptism,  when — e.g,  a  child  in  danger  of 
death  has  been  baptised  without  the  cere- 
monies and  afterwards  recovers.  Hence 
the  exorcists  of  the  ancient  Church  came 
to  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  catechumens  as  well  as  over  the 
possessed.  It  would  be  their  business, 
for  example,  to  remove  energumens  and 
catechumens  before  the  more  solemn 
part  of  the  Mass.  This  probably  serves 
to  explain  the  words  the  bishop  addresses 
at  this  day  to  those  who  are  to  be  or- 
dained exorcists  when  he  tells  them  it  is 
their  office  to  see  that  those  who  do  not 
communicate  "give  place." ^ 

3.  Exorcisms  are  idso  used  at  this 
day  by  priests  over  inanimate  objects — e,g, 
in  olessmg  water  for  baptism.  Sec.  Tbik 
practice  is  also  very  ancient,  for  Cyprian 
(Ep.  70)  alludes  to  it.  It  springs,  not 
from  any  Manichean  idea  that  matter  is 
evil,  but  from  the  Christian  doctrine  that 
all  creation,  dnce  the  fall,  has  been 
marred  by  the  powers  of  evil. 

axvaoTATXva.  The  right  of 
being  collated  to  a  benefice  not  at  present 
vacant.  If  the  right  be  determined  to  a 
particular  benefice,  it  is  a  survivorship; 
if  not,  it  is  simply  a  provision.  The 
Popes  began  to  create  expectatives  about 
the  twelfth  century,  by  issuing  mandata 
de  promdendo  to  bishops  and  chapters  in 
favour  of  clerks  not  ordained  to  par- 

1  See  Vales.  Not  in  Eu9th,  Mart.  PaUtU 
c.2. 
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tkalar  benefices.  These  recommendatioiis 
usually  had  reference  to  prebends  and 
other  preferment  in  capitular  patronage. 
Kings  followed  the  example  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  begpan  to  claim  the  jus  pri- 
marumprecum,  by  which  was  meant  the 
ri^rht  of  claiming  for  their  nominees  the 
collation  to  the  first  prebend  in  each 
chapter  which  might  fall  vacant  after 
their  accession.  Chapters  themselves  gave 
the  survivorships  to  some  of  their  pre- 
bends to  particular  individuals,  often  on 
the  ground  merely  of  noble  birth  and  social 
influence.  The  Third  Council  of  the 
Lateran  (1170)  abolished  all  survivor- 
ships, but  did  not  touch  Papal  ez]^ecta- 
tivee,  because  they  were  indetermmate. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.  can.  19, 
De  He£)  abolished  these  last  also;  but 
their  decree  was  never  carried  into  com- 
plete execution.  (Wetzer  and  Welte, 
art  by  Buss.) 

mxwommoM  oi*  tbs  wjumm- 
BBB  SACBABIBWT.  The  Church  has 
adored  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  ever  since 
that  great  sacrament  was  instituted,  as 
has  been  shown  in  another  article  (see 
EvcHABiST),  but  it  is  only  in  times  com- 
paratively modem  that  the  most  Holy 
Sacrament  has  been  publidv  exposed  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  In  the 
learned  and  laborious  work  of  Thiers  on 
this  subject,  all  that  is  known  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  devotion  has  been  collected^ 
and  we  take  the  following  details  from 
his  book. 

The  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment on  Corpus  Christi  was  probably 
introduced  some  time  after  the  institution 
of  the  feast,  under  Pope  John  XXII., 
who  died  in  18^.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  even  then  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  expoeed,  for  the  earliest  vessels  in 
which  it  was  carried  seem  to  have  hidden 
it  completely  from  view.  However, 
Thiers  found  in  a  veUnm  Missal  ^  dated 
1378  a  miniature  picture  of  a  bishop 
carrying  the  Host  in  procession,  the 
monstrance  in  which  it  is  borne 
having  sides  partly  of  fflass.  We  may 
thus  reasonably  condnae  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Host  was  exposed 
at  least  on  Corpus  Christi.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  it  became  common  to 
expose  the  Host  at  other  times— on  oc- 
casions, e.g.,  of  public  distress — and  gene- 
rally the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  expoeed 
for  forty  continuous  hours.  This  devotion 
is  still  familiar  to  Catholics  throughout 

1  The  Miflsal  ia  a  Boman  one,  and  the  MS. 
written  by  a  native  of  Bologna. 
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the  world  as  the  usual  form  for  the  more 
solemn  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. The  Host  after  high  Mass  (the 
Mass  of  Exposition)  is  placed  on  a  throne 
above  the  altar  in  the  monstrance.  Per- 
sons are  appointed  to  relieve  each  other 
night  and  day  in  watching  and  praying 
before  it.  On  the  second  day  a  Mass  "  for 
peace  ^  is  sung,  and  the  third  the  Host  is 
a^ain  placed  in  the  tabernacle  after  a 
high  Mass  (that  of  Deposition). 

The  first  introduction  of  this  devotion 
was  dne,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to 
Fr.  Joseph^  a  Capuchin  of  Milan  (d^ed 
1556).  He  arranged  the  forty  hours 
exposition  in  honour  of  the  time  that  our 
Lord  spent  in  the  tomb.  In  1560 
Pius  IV.  approved  the  custom  of  an 
association  called  the  Confraternity  of 
Prayer  or  of  Death.  They  exposed  the 
Host  for  the  forty  hours  eveiy  month. 
In  1592  Clement  VHI.  provided  that  the 
public  and  perpetual  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  on  the  altars 
of  the  difierent  churohes  at  Rome.  The 
forty  hours  in  one  churoh  succeeded  to 
those  in  another,  so  that  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  always  exposed  in  some 
church  the  whole  year  round.  Earlier 
than  this,  in  1556,  the  Jesuits  in  Macerata 
exposed  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  forty 
hours  in  order  to  meet  the  danger  of 
disorders  prevalent  at  that  time,  and 
St.  Charles  adopted  this  devotion  for  Car- 
nival with  great  zeal.  At  present  the  forty 
hours  prayer  is  observed  during  Lent  in 
very  many  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
dioceses. 

In  the ''  Instruction  **  of  Clement  XI. 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Congreg.  Bit. 
thero  aro  numerous  rules  with  regard  to 
public  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. It  cannot  take  place  even  in  the 
churohes  of  regulars  witnout  leave  from 
the  bishop  or  Apostolic  indult.  Twelve 
lights  at  least  must  bum  beforo  the  Host. 
JEtelics  and  images  must  be  removed  from 
the  altar  of  exposition,  and  no  Mass 
celebrated  there,  so  long  as  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  ex{x>sed,  except  the  Mass  of 
Deposition,  and  the  bell  is  not  rung  at 
the  Masses  which  are  said  during  the 
exposition  at  the  other  altars.  (The 
great  authoritv  is  Thiers  in  the  work 
already  quoted.  The  '<  Manuale  Decre- 
torum''  contains  numerous  rules  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  exposition.) 

BJLTRAVAOAMTS.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  portions  of  the  Canon  Law  aro  so 
called  because  they  wander  over  various 
matters  not  touched  upon  in  the  Decretals, 
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and  because,  till  brought  into  the  code, 
thej  had  no  recognised  place  in  ecclesias- 
ticaljurispnidence.  They  consist  (1)  of 
the  Extravaganta  of  John  XXII.  (1316- 
1834),  to  the  number  of  twenty  constitu- 
tions, divided  into  fourteen  titles ;  (2)  of 
the  ExtravagantB  Common  (so  ccdled 
because  they  issued  not  from  any  one 
Pope,  but  from  several),  divided  into  five 
books,  containing  a  number  of  titles  and 
chapters,  each  title  being  devoted  to  one 
or  more  "extravagant"  Constitutions. 
[See  Canon  IjAW.]    (Ferraris,  Jii*.) 

aXTRBBKB  raCTZOir  may  be 
defined  as  a  sacrament  in  which  the  sick 
in  danger  of  death  are  anointed  by  a  priest 
for  the  health  of  soul  and  body,  the  anoint- 
ing being  accompanied  by  a  set  form  of 
words. 

St.  James  (v.  14,  16)  describes  the 
nature  and  effects  of  thb  sacrament.  ''  Is 
any  man  sick  among  youP  Let  him 
call  to  himself  {npoa-KaLkta-da-Boa)  the 
presbyters  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man,  and  the 
Lord  will  raise  him  up,  and  if  *  he  has 
committed  sins,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him.''  Let  us  see  what  the  passage  im- 
plies. 

Oil  was  an  ordinary  means  of  healing 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  appears  from 
Luc.  X.  34  {ef,  the  "  balm  "  in  Jerem.  viii. 
22,  xlvi.  11).  However,  it  is  plain  that 
St.  James  does  not  here  recommend  an 
ordinary  application  of  the  medical  art, 
for  if  so,  apart  from  the  objection  that 
unction  could  only  be  of  use  in  certain 
kinds  of  illness,  he  would  have  advised 
the  sick  man  to  summon  the  physician 
and  not  the  presbyters  of  the  Church. 
Nor,  again,  can  we  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  AposUe  is  referring  to  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  healing  (the  xap*o'AW'<» 
lafioTiov,  1  Cor.  xii.  9)  common  in  the 
primitive  Church.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  reason  for  believing  that  pres- 
byters generally  possessed  any  such 
powers ;  and  it  was  imposition  of  hands, 
not  unction  by  which,  as  a  rule,*  the  extra- 
ordinary grace  of  healing  was  conveyed.* 

1  This  is  the  usual  and  natural  rendering 
of  the  Greek.  It  is  right,  however,  to  remark 
that  itaif  in  the  New  Testament  never  means 
**  and  if"  («al  Up),  but  only  "even  if." 

3  Mark  zvi.  18  ;  but  sometimes  supernatu- 
ral cures  of  the  body  were  effected  by  unction. 
Sm  Mark  vL  18. 

'  Probably  it  is  not  the  sacrament  of  unc- 
tion which  is  mentioned  in  Mark  vi ;  but  we 
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Nor  does  St.  James  make  any  allusion  to 
the  xa/>«rfui  or  grace  of  healing  in  this 

5 lace.  Tlie  unction,  then,  of  which  St. 
ames  speaks  was  intended  primarily  to 
heal  the  soul.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
rite  is  definitely  stated :  ''  The  Lord  vnll 
raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  has  committed 
sins,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.''  No  doubt 
boddy  cure  is  indicated  also  as  an  effect 
of  the  unction,  for  the  words  *'  the  prayer 
of  faith  will  save  the  sick  man,"  **  the 
Lord  will  raise  him  up,^  include  bodily 
healing.  But  as  St.  James  saw  Uie  first 
generation  of  Christians  dying  out  before 
his  eyes,  he  cannot  have  supposed  that 
this  unction  of  the  sick  was  an  infallible 
remedy  for  disease.  In  short,  we  have 
all  the  constituents  of  a  sacrament  in 
these  two  verses  of  St.  James.  There  ia 
the  outward  sign — viz.  unction  by  the 
priest  accompanied  with  prayer.  There  is 
the  grace  given  on  condition  of  faith  and 
repentance — viz.  forgiveness  of  sina,  the 
renewed  health  and  strength  of  the  soul 
and,  if  God  sees  fit,  of  the  body.  There 
is  institution  by  Christ,  for  St.  James 
could  not  have  asserted  that  the  unction 
would  convey  grace  unless  Christ,  the 
author  of  grace,  had  promised  that  the 
grace  of  forgiveness  and  spiritual  healing 
should  accompany  the  use  of  the  oil. 
Lastly,  the  effective  sign  of  g^aoe  was  to 
be  employed  permanently  in  the  Church, 
for  St.  James  recommends  its  usb  to 
Christians  generally  without  distinction 
of  time  or  place,  and  we  find  clear  though 
scarcely  abundant  traces  of  its  use  in 
Christian  antiquity.  "Origen,"  says 
Chardon  (tom.  iv.  p.  383),  "  rightly  con- 
sidering this  last  sacrament  as  a  comple- 
ment to  that  of  penance,  marks  it  out 
(Hom.  2  in  Levit.)  as  a  means  which 
God  has  put  into  our  hands  in  order  that 
we  may  cleanse  ourselves  from  our  sins. 
St.  John  Chrysostom  (*De  Sacerdot.' 
i.  p.  384)  uses  the  passage  of  St.  James 
already  quoted,  to  show  tnat  priests  have 
received  from  Jesus  Christ  the  power  to 
remit  sins.  Pope  Innocent  I.,  the  con- 
temporary of  this  last  Father,  speaks  of 
the  sacrament  still  more  clearly  in  his 
letter  to  Decentaus.  ...  lie  puts  extreme 
unction  among  the  sacraments,  telling 
Decentius  it  should  not  be  given  to 
penitents  (still  unreconciled),  because  it 
IS  a  kind  of  sacrament.''  We  can  now 
pass  on  to  consider  one  by  one  different 

may  reasonably  believe  that  it  foreshadowed 
the  sacrament,  and  was  meant  to  prepare  the 
disciples  for  Christ's  further  teaching  on  this 
point. 
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pointfl  in  the  administrafion  and  doctrine 
of  the  sacrament. 

1.  The  matter  of  the  sacrament,  accor- 
ding to  the  Ck)uncil  of  Trent  (sess.  xiv. 
cap.  1),  is  "oil  blessed  by  the  bishop." 
Most  theolo^ans  hold  that  this  blessing  is 
essential,  though  it  suffices  for  yalimty 
if  the  blessing  has  been  ^ven  by  a  priest 
who  has  received  jurisdiction  to  do  so.' 
Innocent  in  the  letter  already  referred  to 
»ays  priests  are  permitted  to  administer 
the  sacrament  if  the  oil  has  been  blessed 
by  the  bishop.  The  Council  of  Florence, 
in  the  Decree  of  Union,  prescribes  that 
the  unction  is  to  be  given  with  olive  oil 
on  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands, 
feet,  and  reins,  and  such  is  the  present 
custom  of  the  Church,  except  that  the 
unctio  renum  is  omitted  in  the  case  of 
women.  Some  theologians  hold  that 
without  unction  of  the  five  senses  the 
sacrament  is  invalid.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chardon  proves  that  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  on  this  matter  has  varied 
at  different  places,  and  in  different  times, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  com- 
mon practice  was  to  anoint  the  five 
senses,  but  sometimes  the  unction  was 
given  only  on  one  place — e.ff,  on  the 
breast  or  on  the  seat  of  the  malady. 
According  to  the  Koman  ritual  the  oil  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  out- 
side of  a  priest^s  hands  are  anointed, 
the  inside  of  a  lay  person's,  probably 
because  the  inside  of  the  priests  han& 
have  already  been  anointed  in  ordina- 
tion. 

2.  The  form  of  words  used  in  the 
Roman  Ritual  is  (at  the  unction  of  the 
eyes),  "  By  this  holy  imction,  and  by 
his  most  tender  mercy,  may  the  Lord 
forgive  thee  whatsoever  sin  thou  hast 
committed  by  sight,*'  the  same  words 
being  repeated  at  each  unction,  except 
that  for  **  by  sight,''  "  by  hearing,"  &c., 
b  substituted.  The  Greek  unction  is 
also  accompanied  by  prayer.  Still, 
although  a  vast  number  of  mediaeval 
theologians  have  maintained  that  the 
words  must  be  precatory,  and  although 
both  Latins  ana  Greeks^  do  in  fact 
employ  a  form  of  the  kind,  the  ancient 

*  The  Greek  priests  bless  the  oil  of  the  sick 
by  ooinini8'*ion  from  the  bishop,  and  this  cus- 
tom of  theirs  was  approved  by  Clement  VIII. 
in  a  CoDstitation  dated  1698.  See  Billaart,  Dt 
Extrtm.  Umet.  art  2. 

•  The  Greek  form  is  Ilarip  «yi«,  Utp*  rir 
^x»^  K,r'X, :  **  Holr  Father,  physician  of  souls 
and  bodies,  heal  this  thy  servant  from  that 
infirmity  of  bojy  and  soul  which  possesses 
him." 
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Rituals  contain  sometimes  precatory, 
sometimes  absolute  forms,  sometimes 
such  as  are  partly  precatory,  partly 
absolute;  and  hence  the  best  critics 
(Menard,  Martene,  Chardon,  &c.)  deny 
that  a  precatory  form  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  the  sacrament.  It  seems  to  be 
enough  if  the  unction  is  given  "in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  "  and  the  words  indicate 
the  grace  conferred. 

o.  The  miniBter  of  the  sacrament  is  a 
priest.  "  Let  him  bring  in  the  presbyters 
of  the  Church."  It  is  Certam  that  a 
priest  only  can  give  this  sacrament,  and 
the  present  discipline  of  the  Church 
forbids  anyone  but  the  parish  priest,*  or 
some  other  priest  with  his  leave  to  do  so. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  caused  by  the 
letter  of  Innocent,  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  principle  that  the  oil  of  the  sick  is  to 
be  blessed  b;^  the  bishop  and  then  used 
by  all  Christians  in  their  need:  **Quod^^ 
(sic  apud  Chardon)  "  ab  e^iscopo  con- 
fectum,  non  solum  sacerdotibus  sed  et 
omnibus  uti  Christianis  licet,  in  sua  aut 
in  suorum  necessitate  inungendum."  At 
first  sight,  no  doubt,  these  words  seem 
to  mean  that  Christians  generally  could 
apply  the  holy  oil,  and  Tillemont  thought 
it  impossible  to  take  them  otherwise. 
Chardon,  however,  and  many  other 
authors,  ex{)lain  the  words  to  mean  that 
with  the  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
all  Christians  might  be  anointed  in  their 
need — ^viz.  by  the  priest.  In  ancient 
times  all  over  the  world  several  priests 
jointly  administered  the  sacrament, 
though  examples  are  not  wanting  of  the 
administration  b^  a  single  priest,  so  that 
clearly  the  ancient  Church  did  not 
consider  the  presence  of  more  than  one 
priest  essential.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
sick  man  is  anointed  by  seven,  or  if  that 
is  impossible,  by  three  prief>ts.  "  Some- 
times," says  Chardon,  speaking  of  ancient 
usage,  "  one  priest  applied  the  holy  oil 
whUe  the  other  pronounced  the  form  of 
prayer ;  sometimes  all  together  anointed 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  each 
reciting  Uie  same  form.  Sometimes 
several  priests  anointed  one  part,  others 
other  parts,  the  prescribed  prayers  being 
recited  by  the  anointing  pnests  in  each 
case." 

4.  The  perBons  who  may  receive  the 
sacrament,  (a)  They  must  be  sick,  at 
St.  James  declares,  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  understands  the  Apostle  to  speak 
of  dangerous  sickness.  Hence  the  sacra* 
ment  is  not  intended  for  persons  ill  but 

1  In  England,  the  rector  of  the  mission. 
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not  dangerously  ill,  or,  again,  for  such  as 
are  in  danger  of  death  but  not  from 
sickness.  After  a  sick  man,  among  the 
OrientiJs,  has  been  anointed,  the  priests 
anoint  each  other  and  the  bystanders 
with  the  holy  oil,  but  Kenaudot  points 
out  that  the  prayers  are  said  only  over 
the  sick  man,  so  that  evidently  there  is 
no  intention  of  administering  the  sacra- 
ment except  to  him.  (fi)  The  sacra- 
ment being  intended  to  remit  sin,  it 
cannot  be  recdved,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  except  by  those  who 
have  committed  sin  after  baptism.  In- 
fants, therefore,  and  all  such  other 
persons  as  have  never  had  the  use  of 
reason,  are  incapaUe  of  the  sacrament 
(y)  In  order  that  it  may  be  received 
with  profit,  the  recipient  must  be  in  a 
state  of  grace.  All  tne  Oriental  Rituals, 
according  to  Renaudot,  prescribe  previous 
confession. 

4.  The  efiects*of  the  sacrament  are 
thus  stated  by  the  Oouncil  of  Trent  (sess. 
xiv.  cap.  2) :  "  The  inner  part  (rea)  and 
effect  ot  this  sacrament  is  set  forth  in  these 
words — 'And  the  prayer  of  faith  will  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  will  raise  him  up, 
and  if  he  be  in  sins  they  will  be  forgiven 
him.'  For  this  inner  part  (ret)  is  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  unction 
wipes  away  sins,  if  any  are  still  to  be 
atoned  for,  and  the  remains  of  sin,**  (i.e. 
the  proneness  to  evil,  torpor,  and  weakness 
left  oy  pest  and  forgiven  sins),  **  raises  and 
strengthens  the  som  of  the  sick  man,  by 
awakening  a  ^reat  confidence  in  the  divine 
mercy,  bv  which  confidence  the  sick  man 
beinff  relieved  bears  more  patiently  the 
trouoles  and  pains  of  his  sickness,  more 
easily  rensts  the  temptations  of  the  devil, 
....  and  sometimes  obtains  health  of 
bodv  when  it  is  expedient  for  the  health 
of  the  soul.** 

Of  course  the  sacrament  cannot  be 
contenmed  without  great  sin,  and  very 
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often  a  person  may  be  under  a  grave  obli- 
gation of  receiving  it,  on  account  of  the 
care  he  is  bound  to  take  of  his  eternal 
salvation.  Still  the  sacrament  is  not  in 
itself  necessary  to  salvation,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  we  hear  so  little 
of  it  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  when 
the  heathen  persecution  made  its  adminis- 
tration a  matter  of  serious  difScult^. 
Some  authors  of  the  twelfth  century  held 
that  it  could  only  be  received  once  by  the 
same  person;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  ancient  Rituals  show  that  it  was 
once  customary  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Church  to  reiterate  the  unction  during 
seven  successive  days.  Chardon  refers  to 
several  ancient  Rituals  in  proof,  and  St. 
Rembert,  bishop  of  Hamburg,  was 
anointed,  as  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
Life,  on  several  consecutive  days.  It  is 
now  certain,  from  the  words  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  Coimcil,  that  the  sacrament  may 
be  received  again  and  again  by  the  same 
person  if  he  recovers  from  a  dangerous 
illness  and  afterwards  falls  into  another ; 
but  once  only  by  the  same  person  while 
he  remains  under  the  same  danger  of 
death. 

5.  The  time  of  adminietration.  The 
present  custom  of  the  Church  is  to  give  it 
after  the  reception  of  Viaticum.  Formerly, 
it  was  usual  to  administer  it  before 
Viaticum,  and  Chardon  gives  numerous 
instances  from  the  churches  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  in  which  this  order 
was  observed.  St.  Thomas  evidently  was 
accustomed  to  see  extreme  unction  ad- 
ministered first,  for  he  says  (^Sum.^  iiL  66, 
a.  3),  ^  By  extreme  imction  a  man  is  pre- 
pared worthily  to  receive  Christ's  boiy." 
Even  from  ancient  times,  however,  in- 
stances of  the  present  order  may  be 
adduced,  so  that  the  matter  cannot  be  of 
any  great  moment.  (Chiefly  from  Char- 
don, "  Hist,  des  Sacrements.") 


VASmiO.  A  church^that  is,  a 
building  set  apart  for  the  public  divine 
worship  of  the  fidthful — can  only  be 
erected  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  utet  due  provision  has 
been  made,  by  endowment  or  otherwise, 
for  the  jwrmanent  sustentation  of  the  cure. 
Once  built,  canon  law  adopts  niany  pre- 
cautions with  a  view  to  its  fitbric  being 
kept  in  good  repair.     The  Council  of 


Trent  ordered  that  bishops,  on  their 
annual  visitations,  should  see  that  churches 
which  required  repair  received  it,^  and 
a  later  decree'  specified  the  fuinis  on 
which,  and  the  persons  on  whom,  this 
obligation  rested.  A  parish  church  fallen 
out  of  repair  was  to  be  repaired,  first  of 
all,  out  of  the  &bric  endowment  fund,  if 

1  Sess.  viL  c  8.  De  Ref. 

«  Sess.  xxi.  c.  7,  De  Ref. 
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such  existed.  If  there  were  no  such  fund, 
or  it  were  insufficient,  the  charge  was  to 
fall  on  the  patron  or  patrons,  and  other 
persons  deriving  any  henefit  firom  the 
parochial  endowment.  If  these  resources 
were  insufficient,  the  hishop  was  to 
compel  the  parishioners  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  omm  (mpelkiione  refnota,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs, 
finally,  if  ^e  poverty  of  all  concerned 
were  such  as  to  disable  them  from  meeting 
the  outlay  required,  the  bishop  was  to 
annex  the  parish  either  to  that  of  its 
moUier  church  (matrici$  ecclmai)  or  to 
some  neighbouring  parish,  with  leave  to 
use  the  dilapidated  en urch  for  secular  pur- 
poses not  of  a  mean  or  degrading  charac- 
ter, after  having  erected  a  cross  there. 
The  erection  of  a  cross  is  not  now  required. 

The  actual  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  re- 
paration of  the  fabric  is  stated  by  Ferraris 
to  be  tills.  Those  are  bound  to  it  in  the  first 
T^ace  on  whom  either  custom  or  a  statute 
imposes  the  burden.  If  there  be  no  such 
custom  or  statute,  the  part  of  the  endow- 
ment, if  any,  reserved  to  the  fabric  must 
be  resorted  to.  If  there  be  no  such  part, 
the  legal  obligation  next  falls  on  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  parish  priest  from 
the  benefice,  after  deducting  what  is  suf- 
ficent  for  his  decent  maintenance.  Next, 
all  others  deriving  benefit  from  the  paro- 
chial revenues — e,g.  lay  impropriators  of 
tithe— are  bound  to  contrioute.  Under 
this  head  manv  disputed  questions  have 
arisen,  on  which  special  treatises  must  be 
consulted.  These  disputes  resemble,  in 
certain  points,  the  long  controversy  be- 
tween the  Anglican  clergy  and  the  non- 
conformists respecting  church  rateg — a 
controversy  settled  a  few  vears  ago  by  an 
Act  (1874)  which  relieved  the  latter  from 
the  burden. 

In  the  case  of  a  cathedral  church,  the 
bishop  is  bound  to  put  and  keep  it  in 
repair,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
taxing  legal  steps  against  those  who  are 
bound  to  aid  him  m  doing  so  (e.g.  the 
chapter,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inferior 
clergy),  or  against  those  on  whom  the 
obmation  is  imposed  by  custom. 

In  France  the  duty  of  keeping  churches 
in  repair  rests  on  the  cmseil  de  fabritfue, 
an  institution  organised  with  admirable 
skill  and  completeness  by  a  decree  and  an 
'ordinance  dated  in  1800  and  1825,  and 
corresponding  to  the  vestry  of  an  Anglican 
parish .  The  official  persons  on  the  council 
are  called  marguittien  (churchwardens). 

VACV&TT.  I.  A  constituent  part  of 
a  university,  being  the  body  of  professors. 
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lecturers,  teachers,  graduates,  and  stu- 
dents engaged  in  the  study  of  a  particular 
department  of  learning  {e.g,  medicine,  law, 
theology,  &c.),  or  stamped  as  proficients 
in  the  same.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the 
term  "  faculty  **  is  restricted  to  the  pro- 
fessors labouring  in  this  department  of 
learmng.  These,  in  a  normal  state  of 
things,  form  a  council  which  meets  peri- 
odically, under  a  dean  elected  by  them- 
selves, to  arrange  all  questions  respecting 
the  due  ordering  and  development  of  the 
studies  of  the  faculty.  If  a  university  be 
fully  organised,  it  has  five  faculties,  vis., 
theology,  arts  (or,  philosophy  and  letters), 
law,  medicine,  and  natural  science. 

II.  An  authorisation  properly  authen- 
ticated, addressed  to  any  person  or  persons 
by  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  some  Catholic 
prelate,  empowering  him  or  them  to  per- 
form some  act  or  occupy  some  position 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  legally 
perform  or  occupy,  is  called  a  faculty, 

VAITS.  An  act  of  divme  faith  is 
the  undoubting  assent  given  to  revealed 
truths,  not  because  of  the  evidence  which 
can  be  produced  for  them,  but  simply 
because  they  are  revealed  by  God.  Thus 
the  truths  which  faith  accepts  are  not 
evident  in  themselves,  or  if  evident,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  truths  of  natural  re- 
ligion, are  not  accepted  with  divine  faith, 
because  so  evident. 

Divine  faith  excludes  all  doubt.  So 
much  is  implied  in  the  very  word,  for 
nobody  would  say  that  we  put  faith  in  a 
man's  statement  if  we  doubted  its  truth ; 
and  the  faith  required  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  clearly  incompatible  with 
doubt  "I  know,**  St.  Paul  says,  "in 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am  certain  ** 
(2  Timothy  i.  12). 

Yet  this  exclusion  of  doubt  is  not 
caused  by  the  mere  force  of  the  evidence. 
No  words  are  needed  to  show  that  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion — such, 
B.g.f  as  the  divinit|r  of  Christ,  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  Christ^  death — are  not  self- 
evident.  Moreover,  the  evidences  of 
Revelation,  which  is  in  the  first  place  an 
historical  fact,  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  absolutely,  like  metaphysical  or  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  to  constndn  assent. 
No  doubt,  from  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy:  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Gospel  triumphed ;  from  the  moral  cha« 
racter  and  teaching  of  Christ ;  and  frt>m 
other  grounds  of  a  like  kind,  we  get  an 
accumulation  of  arguments,  certimma 
mgna  et  omnium  ititmigentia  accommo- 
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data,  **  most  oertfdn  proo&,  and  suited  to 
the  intelligence  of  all,"  as  the  Vatican 
Council  saysy'  which,  taken  together, 
make  it  perfectly  certain  that  Christianity 
is  divine,  and  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
convince  a  prudent  man  that  he  ought  to 
assent  undoubtingly  to  the  truths  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  propounds.  Still, 
all  this  evidence  is  not  enough  it  itself 
to  account  for  the  certainty  of  divine 
£aith,  the  very  highest  of  all  certainty. 

We  musty  then,  make  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  "  motives  of  credibility  " 
on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  on  the  other. 
On  account  of  these  motives  we  prudently 
judge  that  the  truths  faith  accepts  are 
deserving  of  belief.  If  some  knowledge 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity 
did  not  prepare  us  to  believe  it,  our  belief 
would  be  unreasonable  and  fanatical ;  nor 
could  anyone  be  justly  condenmed  for 
lacking  faith.  The  arguments  are  not, 
however,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  constrain 
assent,  and  naen  will  form  very  different 
opinions  of  their  strength  according  to 
their  moral  dispositions.  That  Christ,  for 
example,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
''  spake  as  never  man  spake ''  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  divinity  of  our  religion, 
but  it  will  scarcely  come  home  to  a  man 
who  cares  little  for  moral  excellence.  In 
short,  the  "motives  of  credibility"  are 
necessary:  a  man  incurs  great  moral  re- 
sponsibility by  the  way  in  which  he  deals 
with  them ;  but  they  cannot  produce  the 
absolute  and  perfect  certainty  of  faith. 

When  the  mind  is  convinced  that  the 
objects  of  faith  are  worthy  of  belief  and 
that  here  and  now  there  is  an  obligation 
of  accepting  them,  the  grace  of  Goa  fills 
the  soiu  with  a  pious  inclination  to  believe 
("  pia  affectio  ad  credendum "),  having 
lor  its  motive  that  duty  and  obligation  of 
believing  which  has  been  brought  home  to 
it  by  the  motives  of  credibility,  and  then, 
putting  aside  all  doubt  and  looking  away 
from  ful  human  arguments  and  motives,  it 
assents  simply  on  the  authority  of  God 
who  reveals  the  truths  in  question.  God 
cannot  deceive  and  cannot  be  deceived. 
He  is  the  eternal  essential  truth,  and  hence 
truths  received  on  his  word  are  more  cer- 
tain than  any  of  those  which  present  them- 
selves to  natural  reason. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
definition  with  which  we  began.  The 
reason  is  that  faith  does  not  rest  on  the 
authority  of  creatures.  It  is  a  theological 
virtue — ue,  one  which  relates  immediately 
1  Dc  Fide,  cap.  ill. 
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to  God,  and  therefore  it  is  founded  ulti 
mately  upon  His  word  and  on  that  alone. 
The  dhurch  is  the  ordinary  and  the  infalli- 
ble means  by  which  we  know  what  the 
truths  are  which  God  has  revealed.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  Church  is  the  rule  by  which 
we  can  distingui^  between  true  and  fiJse 
doctrine.  In  other  words,  we  learn  from 
the  Church  that  God  has  spoken,  and  then 
because  of  His  word,  not  oecause  of  the 
Church's  authority,  we  believe  without 
doubt.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  for  a  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  to  possess  true  and  divine  faith. 
He  may  have  assured  himself  on  good 
grounds — e.a.  by  the  reading  of  Scripture 
— that  God  has  revealed  certain  truths;  he 
may  without  fnult  of  his  own  be  ignorant 
of  the  Churches  authority,  and  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  whole  of  divine  re- 
velation so  far  as  he  knows  it.  If  such  a 
man,  moved  by  the  grace  of  God,  receives 
the  revealed  truths  with  which  he  is  ac- 

Suainted  on  the  divine  word,  then  he  has 
one  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  an 
act  of  faith. 

"Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God."  Man  is  intended  tor  a  super- 
natural end ;  he  must  know  this  end,  for 
otherwise  he  cannot  direct  his  actions  so  aa 
to  reach  it,  and  this  knowledge  can  never 
be  attained  by  natural  reason.  Ignorance 
may  excuse  a  man  for  living  in  heresy  and 
schism ;  nothing  can  excuse  the  lack  of 
faith,  and  God  gives  every  man  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  No  man  can  be  saved  who 
does  not  at  least  believe  with  divine  faith 
that  God  exists  and  that  He  rewards  those 
who  seek  Him  (Heb.  xi.  6).  A  great  many 
theolo^ans  sa^  that  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation it  18  absolutely  necessary  for 
salvation  to  know  and  believe  the  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  This 
is  a  doubtful  point,  but  it  is  certain  that 
all  who  have  the  opportunity  are  bound  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  primary 
truths  of  religion  contained  in  the  Creed, 
and  to  know  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  most  essen- 
tial truths  regarding  the  sacraments  and 
their  use.  Moreover,  all  are  bound  (and  can 
only  be  excused  from  doing  so  by  invincible 
ignorance)  to  believe  all  that  the  Church 
teaches.  Of  course  a  ^rson  b  not  bound 
to  ascertain  all  the  definitions  of  the  Church, 
but  he  must  believe  that  the  Church  can- 
not err,  and  that  whatever  it  teadies  is 
infallibly  true.  Although  faith  is  neces- 
sary, it  IS  not  suffident  for  salvation  unless 
it  is  perfected  hv  charity.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  the  *'  faith  working  by  charity  *' 
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of  which  St.  Paul  roeaks  (Gal.  v.  6)  as 
opposed  to  that  "faith  without  works 
which  is  dead."^  Still  faith  without 
charity  is  a  true  faith,  for  a  man  immersed 
in  vice  may  accept  the  truths  of  revelation 
with  a  supernatural  belief.  The  yirtue  of 
feith,  however,  is  destroyed  by  a  single 
act  of  disbelief '  in  revealed  truth  previously 
aceepted  on  the  authority  of  God. 

(Anj  of  the  treatises  "De  Fide"  m 
dogmatic  theologians  maybe  consulted^and 
also  Concil.  Trident.  De  Justific.  sess.  vi., 
Condi.  Vatic.  De  Fide,  cap.  iii.,  and  the 
corresponding  canons.  The  possibility  of  a 
habit  of  faith  in  infants  is  explained  in  the 
article  on  Baptism,  the  rule  of  faith  in 
those  on  the  Ohxtbch  and  on  the  Pope.) 

r  AZTBnr&  (Jideies)  in  itself  means, 
persons  who  have  the  faith ;  but  even  in 

Acts    X.    46    (ol   €K    TTipiTOflfjs    JTtOTol)    WO 

find  the  word  used  as  a  technical  expres- 
sion for  persons  incorporated  by  baptism 
and  Christian  profession  into  the  Church, 
and  this  use  of  the  word  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Thus  the  "Mass  of 
the  Faithful '^  was  distinguished  from 
the  "  Mass  of  the  Catechumens,"  although 
catechumens  might  of  course  have  faith ; 
and  in  the  same  sense  the  Church  con- 
stantly prays  in  the  Mass  and  office  for 
the  faithful  living  and  dead. 

rA&BSTOO&  {faidUtorium),  A 
seat  which  can  easily  be  moved,  and 
which  is  used  by  bishops  and  other  pre- 
lates in  the  sanctuary  when  they  do  not 
occupy  the  throne.  The  faldstool  is  much 
more  simple  than  the  throne,  the  latter 
bein^  covered  with  a  baldacchino  and 
furnished  with  a  back  and  arms.  More- 
over, the  faldstool,  unlike  the  throne, 
may  be  occupied  by  a  prelate  who  has 
no  ordinary  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  Con- 
gregation of  Kites  requires  auxiliary 
bishops  and  administrators  when  assisting 
pontincaUy  at  Mass  to  content  themselves 
with  the  faldstool.  However,  a  bishop  in 
his  own  diocese  sometimes  sits  in  or  kneels 
at  a  faldstool — e,g,  in  giving  Confirma- 
tion, in  making  his  thanksgiving  after 
Majss,  &c. 

VA&sa  BBCSBTA&8.  The  col- 
lection ostensibly  made  by  Isidorus  Mer- 
cator,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
passes  by  this  name.  [See  Caitow  Law.] 
The  exact  date  of  its  first  appearance 

1  So  that,  e.^.,  if  a  Catholic  ceases  to  believe 
in  Trans abstantiation  but  continues  to  do  so  in 
the  Trinity,  his  belief  in  the  latter  is  merely  a 
natural  assent  and  does  not  proceed  from  divine 
faith.  This  is  the  general,  though  not  the  uni- 
versal, teaching  of  Catholic  theologians. 
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cannot  be  determined.  It  could  not  have 
been  before  829,  because  it  quotes  a  canon 
of  a  Council  of  Paris  held  m  that  year.* 
Before  845,  according  to  Mohler,'  it  was 
well  known  and  often  quoted ;  he  therefore 
dates  its  composition  between  829  and 
845;  the  place  of  origin  he  believes  to 
have  been  Mayence.  Hinschius,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  that  the  place  of 
origin  was  Rheims,  and  that  tiie  work 
was  compiled  between  847  and  853.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  who  wrote  it.  It  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Benedictus 
Levita  of  Mayence,  to  Paschasius  Rad- 
bert,  to  Otgar,  archbishop  of  M^ence, 
and  to  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
All  that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  that 
the  writer  chose  to  call  himself  Isidorus 
Mercator  ("Peccator"  in  some  MSS.), 
probably  after  the  great  St.  Isidore,  who 
had  made  a  similar  compilation  [Cakon 
Law,  p.  105]  ;  that  (if  his  preface  speaks 
the  truth)  he  had  been  strongly  urged  by 
many  ecclesiastics  of  rank  to  make  such 
a  collection,  and  that  the  frequent  mis- 
carriages of  justice  which  he  had  seen, 
owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  law  and 
the  jurisdiction,  had  powerfully  impelled 
him  to  undertake  the  work. 

The  collection,  as  soon  as  made,  passed 
into  immediate  acceptance  and  use;  it 
met  a  palpable  want,  and  no  one  thought 
of  questioning  the  genuineness  of  the 
Papal  letters  which  it  contained.  It 
opens  with  the  fifty  Apostolic  Canons 

(see  that  article]  receivea  and  published 
\y  Dionysius  Exiguus ;  then  it  proceeds 
to  give  a  quantity  of  decretal  letters 
written  by  early  Popes,  from  Clement  of 
Rome,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  to 
Melchiades,  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. None  of  these  letters  are  genuine. 
A  quantity  of  conciliar  decrees,  beginning 
with  those  of  Nicsea,  and  ending  with  the 
second  Council  of  Seville  (619)  are  next 
inserted ;  many  of  these  are  unauthentic. 
To  the  decrees  of  councils  a  fresh  series 
of  decretal  letters  of  Popes  succeeds, 
beginning  with  Sylvester  (who  succeeded 
Melchiaoes)  and  ending  with  Gregory 
the  Great.  In  this  series  the  first  that  is 
genuine  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Siricius  (384- 
399).  The  last  thing  in  the  compilation 
is  a  copy  of  the  canons  passed  by  Gre- 

>  This  is  Mohler's  view,  but  Hefele  (art  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte)  thinks  it  as  likelv  that 
the  council  quoted  from  the  Pseudo-Isidore 
as  the  other  way.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  in- 
extricable difficulties  by  which  the  determina- 
tion of  date  and  authorship  is  surrounded. 

>  Kirchengtich,  ii.  174. 
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gory  n.  (t731)  at  a  council  held  at 
Kome. 

According  to  a  Protestant  writer, 
this  famous  collection  comprehends  "the 
whole  dogmatic  system  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  the  whole  hierarchy,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree,  their 
sanctity  and  immunities,  their  persecu- 
tions, their  disputes,  their  right  of  appeal 
to  Rome.  They  are  full  and  minute  on 
Church  proper^,  on  its  usurpation  and 
spoliation ;  on  ordinations ;  on  the  sacra- 
ments, on  baptism,  confirmation,  mar- 
riage, the  Eucharist ;  on  fasts  and  festi- 
vals; the  discovery  of  the  cross;  the 
discovery  of  the  rebques  of  the  Apostles ; 
on  the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration 
of  churches,  blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the 
field;  on  tiie  sacr^  vessels  and  habili- 
ments." * 

Of  the  unknown  author,  Mohler 
writes : — "  Pseudo-Isidore  seized  exactly 
that  in  his  own  a^e  which  corresponded 
to  the  wishes  of  all  the  higher  and 
better  order  of  men.  Thence  it  was 
that  this  legislation  was  so  joyfully 
received.  No  one  suspected  anything 
false,  because  it  contained  so  much  that 
was  weighty  and  true.  If  we  examine 
carefully  these  invented  decretals,  and  try 
to  characterise  their  composer  in  accord- 
ance with  their  general  import  and  spirit, 
we  must  confess  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  time,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent  and  wise  man,  who 
knew  his  age  and  its  wants  as  few  did. 
Rightly  he  perceived  that  he  must  exalt 
the  power  of  the  centre — that  is,  of  the 
Pope — because  by  that  way  only  was  de- 
liverance possible.  Nay,  if  we  would 
pass  an  unconstrained  judgment,  we  may 
venture  even  to  call  him  a  great  man." 

Nevertheless,  the  work  is  in  great 
part  what  we  now  call  a  forgery ;  ana- 
chronisms and  blunders  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it,  which  force  this  conclusion 
on  the  mind  of  every  fair  critic.  But  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  for  manv 
centuries  afterwards,  it  was  in  such 
thorough  harmony  with  the  prevalent 
temper  of  European  society,  and  with  the 
ecclesiastico-potitical  ideas  which  were 
held  to  indicate  the  true  path  of  human 
progress,  that  those  who  appealed  to  it, 
and  even  those  whose  action  was  thwarted 
by  it,  never  troubled  themselves  to  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  docimients 
which  it  contained.  Supposing  some  one 
in  the  twelfth  century  had  anticipated 
1  MUraan,  /^.  Chrhtianity,  iii.  192. 
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the  labour  of  the  modems,  and  announced 
the  spuriousness  of  a  great  part  of  the 
decretals ;  what  then  P  The  feeling  would 
have  been :  what  Fabian,  Cornelius,  Syl- 
vester, &c.,  are  made  to  say  is  true  and 
useful ;  if  they  did  not  actually  write  it, 
they  might  have  written  it ;  if  these  are 
not  the  genuine  letters,  then  the  genuine 
letters  which  they  did  write,  and  which 
would  have  been  to  much  the  same  eflect 
as  these,  have  been  lost;  finally,  if  the 
Popes  of  the  third  century  did  not  com- 
mand all  this,  the  Popes  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  ready  to  command  it,  because 
it  is  true,  wholesome,  and  highly  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed.  If  in  the  four- 
teenth century  some  one  had  demon- 
strated the  spuriousness  of  the  charters 
(see  the  "Onronicle  of  Ingulfiis")  by 
which  Crovland  Abbey  held  its  lands; 
what  then  r  The  lands  had  unquestion- 
ably been  given  to  the  abbey;  but  the 
title-deeds  nad  been  lost  or  destroyed 
during  the  Danish  invasions ;  and  when  a 
litigious  race  like  the  Normans,  who 
would  not  be  satisfied  except  by  the  pro- 
duction of  actual  documents,  got  posses- 
sion of  England,  the  monks  had  to  manu- 
facture charters,  utterly  false  as  to  the 
form,  but  true  as  to  the  substance,  or  they 
would  have  been  ousted  from  their  pos- 
sessions. A  passage  in  the  preface  otthe 
Pseudo-Isidore  shows  plainly  enough  that 
some  similar  motive  was  present  to  him 
in  making  his  compilation.  ''Most  good 
Christians,"  he  says,  "  keep  silence  [when 
wrong  is  done]  for  this  reason,  and  put  up 
with  the  ans  of  others  which  they  imow, 
because  they  are  often  unprovided  with 
documents  by  which  they  could  prove  to 
the  ecclesiastical  judges  things  which 
they  themselves  Imow ;  since,  although 
certain  things  may  be  true,  those  things 
only  are  to  be  behoved  by  judges  which 
are  demonstrated  by  certain  proofs, 
established  by  a  clear  sentence,  and  pub- 
lished in  judficial  form  and  order."  To 
supply  ''documents"  so  desirable,  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  faithful 
generally  a  store  of  authoritative  state- 
ments on  matters  afiecting  Christian  life 
within  the  Church,  seem  to  have  been 
the  principal  objects  of  the  writer. 

The  first  note  of  doubt  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  work  came  from 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  an  eminent  theologian 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  [Chtjkch  History]  took 
up  the  matter  eagerly,  and  many  Pro- 
testant writers  following  them  hare 
shown  much  zeal  in  demonstrating  the 
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unauthentic  character  of  most  of  the  de- 
cretals,  imagining  that  they  were  in  some 
way  aappinff  the  foundations  of  the  Pai>al 
power  oy  doin^  so.  The  hct  really  is, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Popes  derives  no 
confirmation  from  the  False  Decretals, 
but  that  the  False  Decretals  derired  the 
currency  and  influence  which  they  once 
had  from  their  agreement  with  the  idea  of 
the  Papal  power  pre-existing  in  the  minds 
of  men.  The  life  of  our  own  St  Wilfrid, 
the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  churches,  the  letters 
of  St.  Leo  the  Qreat,  and  mnumerable 
other  evidences,  show  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  new  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  on  the  Papal  power. 

Moreover,  as  has  oeen  shown  by 
Phillips  and  Hefele,  it  is  certain  that  the 
preater  number  of  the  spurious  documents 
mcorporated  by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  in  his 
collection  were  not  manufactured  by  him, 
but  had  been  in  existence,  some  for  a  longer, 
others  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Such 
are  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Donation  of 
Gonstantine,  the  Letter  of  Pope  Sylvester, 
&c.  &c. 

The  names  of  the  principal  writers  on 
this  question  are : — ^the  brothers  Ballerini, 
Dumont,  Eichhom,  Gfrorer,  Hefele,  Ilin- 
achius,  Enust,  Mobler,  Noorden,  Phillips, 
Rosshirt,  Spittler,  Walter,  and  Wasseiv 
achleben. 

(Hefele,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte ;  Paulus 
Hinschius,  "  Decretales  Pseudo  -  Isido- 
riansB,''  Leipsic,  1863.) 

VAMIXXAJfc.  The  familiaris  of  a 
Pope  or  bishop  is  a  person  belonging  to 
his  household,  who  is  supported  by  him 
or  at  his  table,  and  renders  him  domestic, 
but  not  menial,  services.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  master,  but  the  law  will  not 
treat  him  as  his  familiar  if  he  lives  habitu- 
ally out  of  the  diocese,  or  in  a  distant 
city.  The  nephews  and  cousins  of  a  bishop 
living  in  his  palace,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sdei^  his  ^miliars,  must  render  him  real 
service. 

For  eight  centuries  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  the  clerical  profession 
— owing  to  the  largeness  of  the  clerical 
immunities  and  the  wealth  and  power 
possessed  by  the  Church — was  the  object 
of  desire  to  many  whose  motives  were 
mixed,  or  altogether  worldly.  An  easy 
way  by  which  such  persons  could  obtain 
onunation,  was  by  entering  the  household 
or  family  of  a  bishop.  It  was  commonly 
and  reasonably  held  that  a  bishop  ordain- 
ing members  of  his  own  family,  knew 
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what  he  was  about,  and  would  not  lay 
hands  on  unworthy  persons;  great  free- 
dom, therefore,  in  respect  to  these  ordina- 
tions was  for  a  long  time  allowed.  But 
abuses  arose ;  a  class  of  ecclesiastics  with- 
out benefices  appeared,  who  hung  about 
Rome  and  the  great  episcop^  cities, 
and  were  importunate  petitioners  to  the 
holders  of  preferment.  Heuce  the  Ooimcil 
of  Trent  decreed  ^  that  no  bishop  should 
be  able  to  ordain  his  &miliar,  who  was 
not  his  8ubditu9,^  unless  he  had  first  lived 
with  him  three  years,  and  unless  the 
bishop,  immediately  and  actually,  con- 
ferred a  benefice  upon  him. 

The  familiars  of  the  Pope  [Cubia. 
RoMANA — Famialia  PorUificia]  enjoy  many 
privileges.  Cardinal  priests  have  the  right 
of  conferring  on  their  familiars,  if  they 
have  lived  three  years  with  them,  the  ton- 
sure and  the  other  minor  orders.  A  Con- 
stitution of  Innocent  XU.  ("Speculetores 
domus  Israel '')  adds  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  the  condition  that 
before  ordaining  his  familiar,  if  not  his 
subdituSf  the  bishop  must  make  him  pro- 
duce testimonial  letters  from  the  bishop  of 
origin  or  domicile.  [See  Dhussobials.] 
(Ferraris,  Familiarii.) 

VAX  (JlabeUunij  muscanum;  whence 
MmaucheTf  mouchotr;  ptnis,  pmiiiov) 
is  mentioned  as  a  liturgical  instru- 
ment in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
viii.  12.  There  the  rule  directs  that  be- 
tween the  ofiertory  and  communion  two 
deacons  should  stand  by  the  altar  and 
use  fans  of  linen,  fine  skin,  or  peacocks' 
feathers  to  drive  away  insects  and  keep 
them  from  touching  the  sacred  vessels. 
The  use  of  the  fan  during  the  consecra- 
tion is  also  mentioned  in  the  liturgies  of 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom.  Indeed, 
ancient  writers  speak  of  the  "holy"  or 
''  mystical  fan "  (&yiov  pttri^toVf  fivarucff 
ptTTtr),  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  in- 
signia of  the  deacon's  office.  Although 
the  fan  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
Roman  "  Ordines,"  its  liturgical  use  was 
undoubtedly  known  in  the  West,  for  we 
find  it  noticed  in  ancient  monastic  rules — 
e,ff.  in  that  drawn  up  by  St.  Benignus  of 
Dijon,  and  in  the  Dominican  ceremonial. 
The  Western  Church  does  not  seem  to  have 
reserved  its  use  to  deacons.  After  the 
fourteenth  century  it  fell  into  disuse 
throughout  the  West  However,  magni- 
ficent fans  of  peacocks*  feathers  are  still 
carried  by  the  attendants  of  the  Pope  in 
solemn  processions,  and  in  several  Italian 

1  Sess.  xxiiL  o.  9,  De  Ref. 
>  Belonging  to  his  diocese. 
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cburches — according  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  this  subject  in  Krans'  "  Archao- 
log.  Encyclopadie  " — ^the  use  of  the  fan 
is  still  retained,  not  only  at  processions 
but  also  at  the  altar. 

VAST.  hThePrmc^afFagtina.— 
Theolo^ns  distinguish  the  natural  npm 
the  ecclesiastical  fast.  The  former  consists 
in  total  abstinence  from  food  and  drink, 
and  is  required  of  those  who  are  about  to 
communicate ;  the  latter,  which  alone  con- 
cerns us  here,  imposes  limits  both  on  the 
kind  and  quality  of  our  food.  What  these 
limits  are  will  be  explained  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  but  the  definition  given  is 
sufficient  for  our  immediate  purpose — 
viz.  to  justify  the  Catholic  practice 
from  reason  and  revelation.  Experience 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  the  spirit  and  the  Dody,  and  that 
mortification  of  the  flesh  is  a  great  means 
of  preventing  it  from  inciting  us  to  re- 
belUon  against  God's  law.  Again,  by 
denying  ourselves  the  lawful  jjleasures  of 
sense,  we  are  able  to  turn  with  greater 
freedom  and  earnestness  to  the  thought  of 
God  and  virtue,  so  that  sniritual  writers 
speak  of  fasting  as  one  of  the  wings  of 
prayer.  Lastlv,  our  conscience  tells  us 
(and  even  heathen  have  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged it)  that  we  ought  to  suffer  for  our 
sins  and  mortify  the  flesh  which  has 
offended  God. 

However,  we  are  not  left  to  the  mere 
exercise  of  reason  on  this  point.  Fasting 
as  a  means  of  grace  has  been  approved 
by  God  himself.  A  day  of  fasting— viz., 
the  Day  of  Atonement  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month — was  imposed  by 
God  on  the  Israelites.  Moses  and  Elias, 
those  great  servants  of  God,  fasted  for 
forty  days :  so  did  Christ  Himself  before 
bc^ning  his  public  ministry.  He  takes 
for  granted  ("  when  ye  fast,"  Matt  vi.  16) 
that  his  disciples  will  fast,  and  warns  them 
against  doing  so  ostentatiously.  The 
Apostles  fasted  (Acts  xiii.  2,  xiv.  22, 
2  Cor.  xi.  27),  and  St.  Paul  expresslv 
speaks  of  fjeisting  as  a  means  by  which 
Christians  are  to  commend  themselves  as 
servants  of  God.^  It  may,  indeed,  be  ob- 
jected that,  after  all,  no  fasting-days  are 
imposed  under  precept  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  therefore  the  Catholic  is 
different  from  the  Apostolic  idea  of  fasting. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  of  such 

*  2  Cor.vi.  6 ;  vii<rTtleui  can  only  mean  volun- 
tary abstinence  from  food,  as  Meyer,  ad  foe, 
S roves.    In  xi.  27,  fasting  (eV  nj<rTeuii?)  is  clearly 
istinguished  from  involuntary  want  of  food 
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Protestants  as  make  this  objection  scarcely 
any  ever  fast  at  all,  and  most  of  them 
would  regard  the  practice  as  superstitious, 
a  plain  proof  of  the  Churches  wisdom  in 
providing  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  by  positive  legislation.  Besides, 
as  St.  Thomas  points  out,  secular  princes 
have  the  right  of  making  regulations  more 
strict  and  definite  than  the  precepts  of 
the  natural  law,  in  order  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects.  The  natural 
law  requires  us  to  pay  just  debts,  the 
prince  may  order  them  to  be  paid  within 
a  certun  time  and  with  certain  formalities. 
The  Church  surely  may  take  similar  means 
of  securing  the  spiritual  well-being  of  its 
subjects.  The  law  of  nature  imposes  the 
duly  of  fasting:  our  spiritual  rulers  de- 
termine the  time  and  the  way  in  which 
this  duty  is  to  be  performed. 

2.  The  Present  Law  of  the  Church,^ 
All  baptised  persons  who  have  completed 
their  twenty-first  year  are  bound  under 
mortal  sin  (see  Prop.  23  condemned  by 
Alexander  VII.)  to  observe  the  days  of 
fasting.  On  these  days  they  are  required 
not  to  eat  more  than  one  full  meal,  which 
must  not  be  taken  before  midday.  They 
may,  however,  take  wine,  &c.,at  discretion, 
for  drink,  according  to  the  maxim  received 
among  theologians,  does  not  break  the  fast, 
unless  the  drink  be  such  as  chocolate  and 
the  like,  which  are  really  intended  to 
noiirish  rather  than  to  satisfy  thirst  or 
maintain  the  animal  spirits.  Of  course 
a  person  may  by  drinking  wine  in  large 
quantities  act  against  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  forfeit  the  advantages  which  fasting 
is  intended  to  secure.  Even  at  the  full 
meal  flesh  meat  is  prohibited.  Eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  &c.,  are  only  forbidden  during 
Lent.  Besides  this  single  meal,  the 
Church  permits  a  collation  of  about  eight 
ounces,  consisting  of  fruit,  vegetables^ 
bread,  &c.,  or  even  of  fish,  provided  that 
the  fish  are  small,  or  that  not  more  than 
two  or  three  ounces  of  larger  fish  be  taken. 
Custom,  moreover,  at  least  in  England , 
allows  about  two  ounces  of  bread  to  be 
taken  at  breakfast.  Persons  engaged  in 
hard  labour ;  the  poor  who  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  sufficient  food  at  any- 
time ;  those  who  are  over  sixty  years  of 
age ;  persons  in  weak  health,  &c.,  are  ex- 
cused fi^m  the  law  of  fasting. 

By  a  recent  indult  granted  to  the 
English  bishops  the  use  of  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  at  collation  on  fasting  days  ia 
permitted. 

8.  Hiftory  of  PagtvMf. — From  the 
earliest   times  Catholics  have  observed 
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fasting  days  of  precept.  TertuUian,  con- 
trasting the  numerous  fasts  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  with  the  less  strict  ohservance  of 
Catholics,  says  of  the  latter, ''  They  think 
that  in  the  Qospel  those  days  are  marked 
out  for  fasting  during  which  the  bride- 
groom was  taken  away  " — i.c.  the  days  of 
Holy  Week,  alluding  to  Luc.  v.  36.  St. 
Jerome  (Ep.  54),  no^aking  the  same  com- 
parison between  Montanists  and  Catholics, 
says, ''  We  fast  one  Lent  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Apostles."  St.  Ambrose 
(Serm.  25)  asserts  that  it  is  ''no  light 
sin  *"  to  break  the  fast  of  Lent  The 
Greek  Fathers  hold  similar  language ;  and 
one  of  them,  St,  Epiphanius  ("  Hser."  75), 
tells  us  that  ^Enus  the  heresiarch  was 
condemned  because  he  maintained  that  all 
fiistin^  on  partictdar  dajs  was  a  matter  of 
devotion,  not  of  obligaUon. 

As  to  the  manner  of  fasting,  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  there  was  less  formal 
precept  and  therefore  greater  variety  of 
custom ;  but  that  still  fasting  in  the  early 
was  much  more  severe  than  in  the  modem 
Church.  Throughout  East  and  West, 
Catholics  abstained  on  fasting  days  from 
wine  as  well  as  from  flesh  meat,  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter  being  only 
permitted  in  cases  of  weak  health.  The 
Fathers  constantly  put  abstinence  from 
wine  and  animal  food  on  the  same  level. 
The  days  of  Holy  Week  were  known  as 
days  of  xerophagy,  or  dry  food  (Epiphan. 
in  "  Exposit.Fid."  n.  22 ;  "  Constit.  Ap." 
V.  17),  oecause  then  the  faithful  were  ac- 
customed to  feed  on  bread  and  salt,  to 
which  some  added  vegetables.  The  meal 
was  not  taken  before  sunset  (Gr^.  Nvss. 
"Orat  in  Princip.  Jejun."):  till  that 
time  an  absolute  fast  even  from  water  was 
observed.  Hence  the  ancient  custom  in  the 
Latin  Church  of  celebrating  Mass  during 
Lent  in  the  evening  and  encouraging  aU 
the  faithful  to  communicate  at  it.  Dinner 
— I.e.  the  midday  meal — and  fasting  were 
regarded  in  ancient  times  as  incompatible ; 
80  much  90  that  in  order  to  complv  with 
the  law  of  the  Church  which  ^rbade 
fasting  on  Sundays,  the  ancient  monks 
took  their  single  meal  on  that  day  at  noon. 
Usually  the  Sdthful  went  to  church  on 
week-days  in  Lent  at  3  p.m.  for  none, 
followed  by  Mass  and  vespers,  after  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  eat.  We  find  the 
first  traces  of  relaxation  near  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century.  Theodulf,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  in  a  Capitulary  of  797,  blames 
people  who  began  to  eat  at  the  hour  of 
none  (3  p.m.)  without  waiting  for  office 
or  Mass.    About  the  same  time  Charle- 
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magne  introduced  the  custom  of  having 
none  sung  at  his  Court  an  hour  before  the 
usual  time,  in  order  to  spare  the  courtiers, 
who  dined  after  him  at  several  tables 
in  succession  according  to  their  rank. 
Katherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  speaks  of  this  custom 
of  dining  at  none  as  already  established. 
St.  Thomas  (2  2ndfie,  qu.  147,  7)  fuUy  re- 
cognises the  lawfulness  of  this  usage.  He 
even  considers  it  enough  if  the  meal  was 
taken  about  the  hour  of  none,  and  makes 
allowance  for  persons  in  weak  health 
who  were  unable  to  fast  so  lon^  and 
needed  dispensation  to  eat  earlier  in  the 
day.  The  office  of  none.  Mass  and  vespers 
were  all  concluded  in  the  later  part  of  the 
middle  ages  before  three  o'clock,  and 
Paludanus  and  other  schoolmen  were  so 
little  aware  of  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  Church  on  this  point  that  they  re- 
garded the  old  prohloition  to  eat  iSefore 
evening  ('^  ante  vesperam  ")  as  meaning 
simply  that  the  fast  was  not  to  be  broken 
before  the  vesper  office ;  thus  completely 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  hour  of  vespers 
during  Lent  had  been  changed.  Lastly, 
the  rule  of  St.  Thomas  that  the  fast 
might  be  broken  abotU  none  was  inter- 

?reted  more  and  more  loosely  till,  in 
600,  we  find  the  synodal  decrees  of 
Paris  approving  the  modem  custom  of 
taking  toe  meal  at  midday.  The  Greeks, 
according  to  Goar,  have  adopted  the  same 
relaxation. 

The  word  "  collation,"  in  its  present 
sense,  marks  another  important  change  in 
the  manner  of  fasting.  St.  Benedict  in 
his  rule  requires  his  religious  to  assemble 
after  supper  and  before  compline  and  listen 
to  "collations" — i.e.  conferences  (of  Cas- 
sian),  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  or  other 
edifying  books  which  were  then  read  aloud 
by  one  of  their  number.  Now,  in  an 
ancient  monastic  rule  known  as  the  "  Ke- 
gula  Magistri,"  we  find  the  religious  pei^ 
mitted  on  the  special  fasts  of  the  order 
to  partake  together  of  wine  and  water  in 
very  moderate  quantity;  and  in  a  chapter- 
general  of  abbots  and  monks  held  at  Aix 
la  Ohapelle,  in  817,  the  monks  were  per- 
mitted to  drink  before  compline,  even  on 
fasts  of  the  Church,  if  weaned  by  manual 
labour,  the  recitation  of  the  office  of  the 
dead  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  office,  or 
the  like.  This  refreshment  was  taken  j  ust 
before  the  reading  of  the  "  collations ;  " 
and  in  1308,  in  a  statute  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Clugny,  we  meet  with  the  word 
"  collation  "  used  for  this  refreshment.  It 
was  not  till  a  still  later  date  that  any 
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solid  food  was  taken  on  fasting  days  in 
the  Western  Church,  except  at  the  single 
meal.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  ate  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  moderate  Quantity  over  and 
above  the  single  meal,  but  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert reproached  them  with  breaking  the 
fast  by  this  very  practice.  St.  Thomas 
only  permits  the  use  of  "  electuaria  "  out 
of  the  single  meal  on  the  groimd  that  they 
were  taken  as  medicine,  not  as  food.  In 
Gerson's  time,  a  collation  of  vegetable 
food  was  approved  by  custom.  The  rule 
of  the  Theatines,  drawn  up  under  Clement 
YIL,  mentions  these  collations  and  the 
spiritual  reading  which  accompanied  them. 
The  quantity  permissible  at  collation  has 
been  gradutuly  enlarged.  St.  Charles,  in 
the  rules  which  he  made  for  his  servants, 
only  allows  them  a  glass  of  wine  with  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  bread  to  be  taken 
as  a  collation  on  the  evening  of  fasting 
days. 

(The  present  rules  of  fasting  will  be 
found  in  ^v  modem  treatise  on  Moral 
Theology.  The  principle  of  fasting,  and  the 

Practice  of  his  ovm  tmie,  are  explained  by 
It.  Thomas,  "  Summa,"  2  2ndie,  qu.  147. 
The  sketch  of  the  history  of  fasting  given 
above,  and  the  references,  are  taken  from 
the  "  Traits  sur  les  Jeunes,"  by  Thomassin.) 
r ATBBB  (TZT&B  OF)  was  given 
in  early  times  to  all  bishops.  The  title 
of  spiritual  father  was  also  used  to  desig- 
nate confessors,  and  thus  an  early  Bene- 
dictine rule  provides  that  none  of  the 
religious  should  become  a  spiritual  fsither 
without  leave  from  his  abbot.  Lastly, 
the  head  of  a  monastery  was  called 
"  Father,"  this  name  being  of  course  a 
translation  of  the  Oriental  word  abbot. 

A  new  use  of  the  word  Father  came 
into  vogue,  owing  to  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  monastic  life.  In  almost 
all  the  Western  orders  of  men  it  became 
the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  for  the 
members  to  receive  the  priesthood,  and 
thus  the  title  of  Father  was  given  to  all 
priests  in  religious  orders.  It  marked 
their  superior  dignity,  and  served  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  novices,  students,  lay 
brothers,  and  the  like.  Hence  in  all 
Catholic  countries  priests  who  are  reli- 
gious or  members  of  a  congregation  are 
called  "  Father."  Secular  priests  are,  in- 
deed, so  addressed  in  the  Mass  and  in  the 
confessional,  but  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive the  title  in  common  intercourse. 
This,  at  least,  is  still  the  custom  on  the 
Continent,  and  was  till  lately  universally 
followed  in  England,  nor  does  there  seem 
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to  be  any  reason  for  obliterating  a  con- 
venient and  venerable  mark  of  distinction. 
In  Ireland,  however,  it  has  long  been 
usual  to  speak  of  secular  priests  as  Father. 

VATHSS8  or  THB  CSUUCB. 
The  appellation  of  Fathers  is  used  in  a 
more  general  and  a  more  restricted  sense. 
In  a  general  sense  it  denotes  all  those 
Christian  writers  of  the  first  twelve  cen- 
turies who  are  reckoned  by  general  con- 
sent among  the  most  eminent  vntnesses 
and  teachers  of  the  orthodox  and  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  Taken  in  this 
sense,  it  includes  some  names  on  which 
there  rests  more  or  less  the  reproach  of 
heterodox  doctrine.  Origen,  whose  works, 
as  we  have  them,  contain  grave  errors 
frequently  condemned  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Church,  is  one  of  these. 
Nevertheless,  his  writings  are  of  the  high- 
est value  for  their  orthodox  contents. 
Eusebius  of  Cassarea  is  another.  Tertul- 
lian  became  an  open  apostate  from  the 
Catholic  Church;  yet  his  writings  as  a 
Catholic  are  among  the  most  excellent 
and  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  There 
are  some  others  included  among  the 
Fathers  in  this  greater  latitude  of  desig- 
nation who  have  not  the  mark  of  eminent 
sanctity. 

In  its  stricter  sense  the  appellation  de- 
notes only  those  ancient  writers  whose 
orthodoxy  is  unimpeachable,  whose  works 
are  of  signal  excellence  or  value,  and 
whose  sanctity  is  eminent  and  generaUy 
recognised.  The  foUowing  list  includes 
the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  Fathers, 
according  to  the  most  excludve  sense  of 
this  honourable  title : — 

First  Century — St.  Clement  of  Rome. 
Second  Century— St.  Ignatius,  St.  Justin, 
St  Irenseus.  Third  Century— St.  Cy- 
prian, St.  Bionysius  of  Alexandria. 
Fourth  Century— -St.  Athanasius,  St.  Hi- 
lary of  Poitiers,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Ephrem,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Optatus,  St.  Epiphanius,  St. 
John  Chrysostom.  Fifth  Century — St. 
Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, St.  Ijco  the  Great,  St.  Prosper,  St. 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  St.  Peter  Chrysologus. 
Sixth  Century — St.  Caesarius  of  Aries,  St, 
Gregory  the  Great.  Seventh  Centuiy — 
St.  Isiaore  of  Seville.  Eighth  Century — 
Yen.  Bede,  St.  John  Damascene.  Eleventh 
Century— St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Anselm. 
Twelfth  Century — St.  Bernard.  A  com- 
plete collection  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
cont-ains  many  more  names  than  these. 
Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  Fathers  of 
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the  first  six  centuries,  bj  the  mere  fact  of 
their  priority  in  time,  are  much  more 
Taluable  witnesses  to  primitive  faith  and 
order,  and  that  their  writings  are  in  a 
stricter  sense  sources  of  theological  tradi- 
tion, than  the  works  of  those  who  came 
later,  however  illustrious  the  latter  may 
be.  There  is  also  a  gradation  of  rank 
among  the  Fathers,  some  having  a  much 
higher  authority  than  others.  As  private 
doctors,  no  one  of  them  has  a  final  and 
indisputable  authority  taken  singly,  ex- 
cept m  so  far  as  his  teaching  is  warranted 
by  some  extrinsic  and  higher  criterion,  or 
supported  by  its  intrinsic  reasons.  As 
witnesses,  each  one  singly,  or  several  con- 
curring together,  must  receive  that  cre- 
dence which  is  reasonably  due  in  view  of 
all  the  qualities  and  circumstances  of  the 
testimony  given.  Their  morally  unani- 
mous consent  concerning  matters  pertain- 
ing to  faith  has  a  decbive  and  irrefragable 
authority.  It  has  always  been  held  that 
God  raised  up  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church  these  highly  gifted,  learned,  and 
holy  men,  and  endowed  them  with  special 
ana  extraordinary  graces,  that  they  might 
be  the  principal  teachers  of  the  mysteries 
and  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Their  writings 
are  the  great  source  of  light  and  truth  m 
theology,  after  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
authority  of  their  doctrine,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  is  nevertheless  derived 
from  the  sanction  of  the  Ecclesia  Docens, 
the  only  supreme  and  infallible  tribunal. 

rsAR  or  OOD  falls  into  two 
great  divisions.  Servile  fear  is  the  fear 
such  as  a  slave  might  have  for  his  master, 
and  it  looks  to  the  punishments  which 
God  inflicts.  Filial  fear  is  the  fear  of 
sons;  it  consists  in  dread  of  ofiending 
God  who  is  worthy  of  all  love,  and  of 
being  separated  from  Him  by  sin. 

If  servile  fear  be  so  utterly  servile  that 
it  is  united  with  the  will  to  sin  if  only  it 
were  possible  so  to  do  without  risk  of 
punishment,  it  is  of  course  evil.  But  the 
fear  of  God's  pimishments  proceeds,  ac- 
cording to  the  Council  of  Trent,  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  disposes  the  sinners  to  justi- 
fication, and  remains  even  in  the  saints 
while  on  earth  and  still  liable  to  fall.  "  Per- 
fect charity  "  does,  indeed, "  cast  out  fear" 
(1  John  iv.  18),  but  it  does  this  oidy  so 
far  as  a  man  perfected  in  the  love  of  God 
has  a  growing  knowledge  that  his  con- 
science is  free  from  sins  which  will  incur 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  has  also  an  in- 
creasing confidence  in  God's  mercy.  The 
fear  of  God's  judgment  still  remains,  and 
the  saints  more  than  other  men  were 
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ready  to  make  the  Psalmist's  words  their 
own :  "  Pierce  my  flesh  with  thy  fear :  for 

1  am  afraid  because  of  thy  judgments  " 
(Ps.  cxviii.). 

Filial  fear  increases  with  the  increase 
of  charity,  since  the  more  a  soul  loves  God 
the  more  it  will  fear  ofiending  Him,  so  long 
as  there  is  any  danger  of  doing  so.  Even 
this  filial  fear  of  ofiending  God  is  absent 
in  the  case  of  the  blessed,  because  they 
are  not  exposed  to  any  such  peril.  But 
they  are  still  said  to  fear  God  m  the  sense 
that  they  constantly  recognise  their  own 
nothingness,  and  revere  God's  infinite 
majesty.     (See  St.  Thomas,  "Summa," 

2  2ndsB,  qu.  19 ;  Estius  on  1  John  iv.) 

TMABTB  OV  THB  CBUKCB. 
Days  on  which  the  Church  joyfully  com- 
memorates particular  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  or  the  glory  of  her 
saints.  Such  days  have  not  been  imposed 
on  us,  as  on  the  Jews,  by  the  express 
enactment  of  God,  and  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  the  Christian  law  is  one  of 
liberty.  The  whole  life  of  a  perfect 
Christian  is,  as  Oricen  says,  a  perpetual 
feast,  on  which  he  cues  to  sin,  rises  with 
Christ,  and  receives  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  the  Church  has  wisely  insti- 
tuted recurring  festivals,  which  impress 
the  great  truths  of  religion  on  our  nunds, 
and  bid  us  remember  that "  we  are  the 
children  of  the  saints."  * 

At  first  the  number  of  the  Church's 
feasts  was  smalL  Easter,  the  Ascension, 
Pentecost  were  celebrated  in  St.  Augus- 
tine's time,  and,  as  he  believed,  by  Apostolic 
tradition.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
feasts  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany.  The 
feasts  of  martyrs  were  at  flrst  only  local, 
and  those  of  confessors  were  of  later  in- 
troduction even  as  local  feasts.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  feasts 
during  the  first  five  centuries,  from  a 
Calendar  of  the  Afirican  church  published 
by  Mabillon.  It  is,  according  to  that 
great  critic,  the  most  ancient  which  we 

Sossess,  and  it  agrees  in  a  remarkable 
egree  with  a  list  given  by  Possidius  of 
St.  Augustine's  sermons  on  the  festivals. 
This  Calendar  notes  feasts  of  African 
martyrs,  and  of  some  confessors.  It  men- 
tions also  the  feasts  of  certain  martyrs 
not  Africans — e,g,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Law- 

*  St  Paul  reproaches  the  Galatians  (iv.  10) 
for  observing  "days"  (such  as  the  Sabbat h\ 
^  months  "  (such  as  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon), 
"times"  (fcaipovf,  annual  festiyals,  such  as 
the  PasSover),  "  years  "  (such  as  the  Sabbatical 
Year  and  Year  of  Jubilee,  &c^.  The  reference 
is  clearly  to  J  ewish  feasts.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves observed  "  days  "—viz.  Suntlays. 
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rence,  St.  Vincent,  SS.  G^rvasiuB  and 
Protasius,  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  of 
« the  Holy  Apostles,"  of  St.  John  Bantist, 
the  Holy  innocents,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke, 
and  the  Machabees.  It  gives  no  feast  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  nor  is  there  a  word  in 
St.  Augustine's  genuine  works  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  such  feasts 
were  known  to  him.  Thomassin  thinks 
the  multiplication  of  feasts  and  their 
more  solemn  observance  must  be  attribu- 
ted in  great  measure  to  the  monastic 
orders. 

(1)  Feasts  are  divided  into  holidays  of 
obligation  ("festa  fori"),  on  which  the 
&ithful  are  bound  to  hear  Mass  and  rest 
from  servile  work,  and  holidays  which  the 
Church  observes  in  the  Mass  and  office 
without  imposing  any  obligation  on  the 
faithful. 

(2)  Again  feasts  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  into  doubles,  semi- 
doubles,  simples,  &c.  The  following 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  these  names. 
Lanfranc  speaks  of  double,  simple,  and 
semi-double  offices.  It  was  the  custom, 
till  late  in  the  middle  a^,  always  to  re- 
cite the  office  of  the  fena  [see  Feria],  in 
spite  of  any  feast  which  might  occur  on 
it  Hence  on  greater  solenmities,  clerics 
were  obliged  to  recite  a  double  office — one 
of  the  feria,  another  of  the  feast.  These 
double  offices  were  few  in  number: 
even  the  office  for  the  feasts  of  the 
Apostles  was  not  double.  On  lesser  feasts 
the  office  was  simple — i.e.  the  feast  was 
merely  conmiemorated — and  on  a  third 
class  of  feasts  the  office  of  the  feria  and 
feast  were  welded  into  one,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modern  breviary  offices 
for  certain  Sundays  in  the  Octave — e,g,  of 
the  Ascension.  These  last  offices  were 
called  semi-double.  As  time  went  on 
the  ferial  gave  way  more  and  more  to 
the  festal  offices,  and  we  find  Durandus, 
who  died  in  1296,  using  the  words 
"double,"  "  semi-double,"  "  simple,"  in  a 
new  sense.  He  applies  the  word  "  double,** 
not  to  the  two  offices  recited  on  one  day, 
but  to  the  single  office  of  a  feast  on  which 
the  antiphons  were  doubled — i.c  repeated 
fully  at  the  bec:inniug  and  end  of  a  psalm. 
On  semi-doubles,  half  of  the  antiphon 
was  repeated  before,  the  whole  after  the 
psalm :  in  other  words,  it  was  half  doubled. 
The  office  for  simple  feasts  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  feria.  The  practice  of 
taking  the  hymn  on  simples  from  the 
common  of  saints  and  reciting  the  Sun- 
day psalms  at  lauds  only  dates   from 
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In  the  modem  office-books  the  doubles 
are  further  subdivided  into  doubles  of  the 
first  class,  doubles  of  the  second  class, 
greater  doubles,  and  ordinary  doubles. 
The  object  of  this  division  is  to  determine 
which  of  two  feasts  must  give  way  to  the 
other,  should  both  fall  on  the  same  day. 
Further,  certain  great  feasts  have  octaves — 
t.e.  are  celebrated  throughout  eight  days, 
and  on  the  eighth  with  special  solemnity. 
Lastly,  feasts  are  moveable  or  immoveable, 
according  as  the  time  of  their  celebration 
is  fixed  K>r  a  particular  day  of  the  civil 
year,  or  calculated  from  Easter. 

The  Fope  or  General  Councils  may  make 
feasts  of  obligation  for  the  whole  Church ;  a 
bishop  may  do  so  for  his  own  diocese, 
after  consulting  the  clergy  and  faithfiiL 
But  a  bishop  cannot,  on  his  own  authority, 
institute  new  feasts,  alter  the  breviary  or 
missal,  nor  can  he  change  the  rank  of 
feasts — €.g,  by  making  a  semi-double  a 
double— except  by  Apostolic  indult  or 
leave  from  the  Congre^tion  of  Rites. 

(See  Thomassin,  "Traits  des  Festes;" 
Gavantus  with  Merati's  notes:  and  Probst, 
"  Brevier  und  Brevier-gebet."  There  was 
a  celebrated  controversy  between  Granco- 
las,  who  explained  the  origin  of  the  terms 
"double,"  "simple,"  &c.,  from  the  old  prac- 
tice of  recitinff  two  offices,  and  Guyetus, 
who  argued  mat  the  term  "double"  re- 
ferred to  the  doubling  of  the  antiphon .  An 
account  of  the  arguments  of  botn  is  given 
by  Merati  on  Gavantus,  P.  H.  sec.  iii.  cap. 
2.  The  view  of  Probst,  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed, does  justice  to  the  &cts  adduced 
on  eitner  side.) 

VBBBOWZAVX8M.  A  na^e  ^ven 
to  certain  views  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  and  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as 
an  exaggeration  of  GhtUicanism.  They 
were  propounded  in  the  middle  of  last 
centuxy  by  an  author  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Febronius. 

His  real  name  vras  John  Nicolas  von 
Hontheim.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  Treves  in  1701,  and  studied 
canon  law  with  great  diligence  at 
Louvain,  under  the  lamous  Van  Espen. 
The  principles  which  Hontheim  learned 
from  nis  professor  evidently  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind,  for  Van  Espen 
was  remarkable  for  his  spirit  of  opposition 
to  Rome  ^  no  less  than  for  his  unaoubted 
talents  and  learning.  Having  taken  his 
Doctor  8  degree  in  law,  Hontheim  returned 
to  his  native  city  and  lectured  on   the 

>  He  would  not  accept  the  bull "  Unigenitus,*' 
and  had  to  flee  from  Louvain. 
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"Digesta"  in  the  University  of  Treves 
fipom  1732  to  1788.  Ten  years  later,  he 
was  consecrated  suffragan  or  auxiliary 
bidiop  of  Treves  with  a  title  in  partibus, 
and  under  three  successive  Prince-Arch- 
bishops exercised  great  influence,  both  on 
the  spiritual  administration  of  the  arch- 
diocese and  on  the  temporal  government  of 
the  electorate.  He  was  justly  esteemed 
for  his  exemplary  life,  and^  in  snite  of  en- 
gprossing  occupations,  he  found  time  to 
write  and  publish  two  learned  works  on 
the  history  of  Treves :  nor  was  it  till  he 
had  reached  old  age  that  he  did  anything 
to  tarnish  his  flair  name.  In  1763  a  book 
appeared  under  the  following  title: — "  De 
Statu  Ecclesice  et  de  legitima  Potestate 
Komani  Pontificis,  liber  singularis  ad 
reuniendos  dissidentes  in  religione  Ohris- 
tianos  compositus.  Bullioni.^'  The  real 
name  of  the  author  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  unknown,  and  at  this  day 
the  name  of  Febronius,  which  occurred  to 
Hontheim  as  a  notn  de  plume  because  his 
niece  was  called  Febronia  in  religion,  is 
familiar  to  many  who  never  heard  of 
Hontheim  himsdf.  The  book,  however, 
soon  became  notorious.  It  put  into  shape 
opinions  which  were  exceedingly  popular 
at  the  time — nowhere  more  so  than  among 
German  Oatholics. 

Ohrist,  according  to  Febronius,  had 
conferred  the  power  of  the  keys  on  the 
whole  body  ot  the  faithful,  although  it 
was  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church  that 
the  actual  administration  of  the  power 
was  committed.  Each  bishop,  as  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles,  received  his  power 
straight  from  God,  and  had  imlimited  au- 
thority to  dispense,  judge  heresy,  and  con- 
secrate other  bishops.  Peter,  indeed,  and 
his  successors,  were  endowed  by  Christ 
with  the  primacy,  but  through  this 
primacy,  wnich,  by  the  way,  was  not 
necessarily  attached  to  the  Koman  see, 
the  Pope  was  superior  to  his  brethren  in 
the  episcopate,  only  so  far  as  a  metropolitan 
IB  superior  to  the  other  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince. Moreover,  although  the  Pope  was 
superior  to  any  single  bishop,  the  hody  of 
the  episcopate  was  superior  to  him.  He 
could  do  nothing  against  the  canons,  his 
power  bein^  confined  to  watching  over 
their  execution.  An  appeal  might  always 
be  made  from  the  Pope  to  a  general 
council,  since  the  Pope  was  not  a  supreme, 
and  much  less  an  mfallible,  judge ;  nor 
could  it  be  said  that  a  council  without  the 
Pope  was  like  a  body  without  its  head, 
since  the  Pope  had  to  exercise  his  primacy 
in  the  Ghurch|  not  over  it.    A^thout  the 
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consent  of  the  Church,  he  could  issue  no 
laws  of  universal  obligation,  and  it  was 
idle  to  try  and  enforce  such  laws  by 
threatening  the  disobedient  with  excom- 
munication. True,  partly  by  the  conces- 
sions of  the  bishops  themselves,  still  more 
by  Papal  extortion,  the  power  of  the 
Holy  oee  had  grown  to  monstrous  dimen- 
sions; but  it  was  high  time  to  restore 
primitive  discipline.  To  effect  this,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  refrain  from 
publishing  in  their  dioceses  such  Papal 
bulls  as  were  injurious  to  episcopal  au- 
thority, while  secular  princes  ought  to 
promote  the  same  end  by  convoking 
General  Councils,  and  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  Placet  and  apoel  comme  d'abus, 
and  by  open  refusal  to  suomit. 

These  propositions  are  manifestly 
opposed  to  Catholic  doctrine,  and  they 
are  not  even  consistent  with  each  other. 
The  book,  moreover,  vras  every  way  un- 
worthy of  its  author,  for  it  shows  no 
sign  of  the  learning  which  he  actually  pos- 
sessed. What  he  said,  had  been  said  before 
by  Richer  and  by  the  Spaniard  Tostatus, 
but  Febronius  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
had  recourse  to  them,  and  was  content  to 
draw  from  Dupin.  Clement,  XIH.  con- 
demned the  book  on  February  27, 17G4, 
although  only  some  of  the  German  bishops 
—  among  whom,  however,  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves — ^prohibited  it  in  their 
dioceses.  Many  refutations  appeared,  of 
which  the  most  famous  are  the  ^*  Antife- 
bronio"  of  the  Jesuit  Zaccaria  (Pisaur. 
1767,  4  vols.  8vo.,  "  Antifebronius  vindi- 
catus,  CfiBsen.  1768,  4  vols.  8vo),  the 
"  Italus  ad  Febronium  "  of  the  Capuchin 
Viator  a  Cocaleo  (Luc.  1768,  Trident. 
1 774),  and  the  "  De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica 
Summorum  Pontificum  et  Conciliorum 
generaUum  liber,  una  cum  vindiciis  auctori- 
tatispontificiae  contra  opus  Just.  Febronii,'* 
by  Peter  Ballerini  (Veron.  1768,  4to). 
Febronius  defended  Inmself  under  various 
new  pseudonyms,  such  as  Justinianus 
Novus,  Joannes  Clericus,  Aulus  Jordanes, 
&c.  Further,  he  was  energetic  in  at- 
tempting to  have  his  principles  realised, 
for  he  had  a  great  part  in  the  composition 
of  a  document  in  which  the  three  ecclesi- 
astical Electors  of  Germany  protested 
against  Papal  interference  in  their  dio- 
ceses. This  document  was  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  in  1769.  That  same  year 
Clement  XRI.  died,  and  the  troubles 
which  embarrassed  his  successor,  Clement 
XIV.,  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
fresh  step  in  the  matter. 

So    things   stood    till    1778,   when 
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Pius  VL,  feeling  the  need  of  more  strin- 
gent measures,  pointed  out  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  that  Febronius  must 
make  a  formal  recantation  or  else  fall  under 
the  censures  of  the  Church.  With  great 
difficulty  Febronius  was  persuaded  to  give 
a  general  explanation  of  his  meaning, 
which  explanation  was  sent  to  Rome  and 
returned  as  insufficient;  At  last,  the 
Pope  and  the  archbishop  persuaded  him 
to  make  a  specific  retractation  of  erroneous 
{propositions  in  his  bpok,  which  by  this 
time  had  ffrown  to  six  volumes.  Pius  VI. 
announced  the  good  news  in  the  con- 
sistory, and  commimicated  it  to  the 
Catholic  Courts.  They,  however,  and 
particularly  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid,  regarded  it  as  anything  rather 
than  good  news,  and  the  "  Gazetta  Uni- 
versale" of  Florence  charged  the  Pope 
and  the  Prince  Archbishop  with  tyranny, 
Febronius  himself  with  cowardice  and 
hypocrisy.    Thereupon,    the  archbishop 

J»ressed  his  auxiliary  to  explain  himself 
urther,  and  accordm^y  Febronius  did 
before  the  clergy  of  Treves  assert  the 
reality  of  his  conviction  that  he  had 
fallen,  although  imwittingly,  into  error. 
Unfortunately,  the  documents  printed  by 
"Wyttenbach  and  Miiller  in  the  third 
volume  of  their  "Gesta  Trevirorum** 
show  that  Febronius  did  not  really  and 
thoroiufhly  renounce  his  errors.  In  1781 
he  published  a  commentary  on  his  re- 
tractation ("Justini  Febronii  J  Cti  Com- 
mentarius  in  suam  Retractationem  Pio  VI. 
Pont.  Max.  Kal.  Nov.  Ann.  1778  sub- 
missam."  Francof.  1781,  4to)  which  con-' 
tained  many  propositions  which  must 
have  been  highly  ofiensive  to  the  Pope. 
Pius  VI.  handed  it  for  examination  to 
Cardinal  Gerdil,  who  replied  to  it  in  his 
treatise  headed,  ''In  Commentarium  a 
Justino  Febronio  in  suam  Retractationem 
editum  Animadversiones,"  and  to  be  found 
in  volume  xiii.  of  his  collected  works. 
But  Febronianism  appealed  to  prejudices 
and  interests  against  which  learned 
treatises  could  avail  little.  The  notorious 
Church  reforms  of  Joseph  11.  may  be 
fairly  called  Febronian,  and  the  Ems 
Congress  in  1786  acted  on  similar  prin- 
ciples. The  Archbishops  of  Cologne, 
Treves,  Mayence — all  of  them  secular 
princes  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
— ^and  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  were 
offended  at  the  sending  of  a  Papal  nuncio 
to  Munich,  and  the  activity  of  the  nuncio 
Monsignor  Pacca  at  Cologne.  Accor- 
dingly, they  appointed  representatives 
who  met  at  Ems  and  drew  up  a  *'  Pono- 
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tation  "  in  23  articles,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  the  archbishops  practically 
independent  of  Rome.  The  Pope's  power 
was  to  be  reduced  to  that  which  Feb- 
ronians  supposed  him  to  have  exercised  iu 
the  first  three  centuries.  Exemptions  of 
religious  orders  were  to  be  annulled ;  no 
recourse  was  to  be  had  to  Rome  for 
dispensations ;  the  bishops  were  no  longer 
to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See ;  Papal  bulls  were  to  have  no  auth- 
ority till  approved  and  published  by  the 
bishops.  Owing  to  the  firmness  of  the 
Pope  and  his  representative,  Pacca,  as 
well  as  to  the  loyally  of  the  inferior 
bishops  to  Rome,  and  their  dread  of 
archiepiscopal  autocracy,  the  threatened 
schism  came  to  nothing,  and  in  1789  the 
three  episcopal  Electors  acknowledged 
the  right  of  tne  Holy  See  to  give  dispen- 
sations and  send  nuncios.  Febronius, 
who  was  already  a  veiy  old  man,  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part 
in  the  contest.  He  died  in  peace  with  the 
Church  on  September  2, 1790.  In  a  short 
time  the  French  Revolution  changed  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  Febronianism,  though 
remnants  of  it  lingered  on  to  our  own 
day,  has  never  since  been  the  occasion  of 
any  serious  danger  in  the  Church. 

rssZA.  A  name  given  in  the  eccle- 
siastical calendar  to  all  days  of  the  week 
except  Sunday  ("Dies  dominica")  and 
Saturday  ("  Sabbatum  ").  It  seems  strange 
that  the  title  of  Feria  or  feast  should  be 
given  to  days  which  are  not  feasts,  or  at  least 
are  not  considered  as  such,  so  far  as  they  are 
called  Feriss.  The  explanation  given  in  the 
breviary  (Feast  of  St  Silvester,  lect  vi.), 
that  clerics  are  to  be  free  from  worldly- 
cares  and  keep  a  perpetual  feast  to  God, 
scarcely  suffices,  and  perhaps  is  not  in- 
tended, to  account  for  tne  actual  origin  of 
the  name.  The  true  explanation  is  pro- 
bably this.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
name  the  days  of  the  week  from  the  Sab- 
bath, and  thus  we  find  in  the  Gospels  such 
expressions  as  ''  unam  sabbati,"  fiiav  rS>v 
a-aP^rnVf^  ,"  the  first  day  from  the  SaV 
bath,"or,  in  other  words,  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  early  Christians  reckoned  the 
days  in  Easter  week  in  the  same  fashion : 
only  as  all  the  days  in  that  week  were 
holy  days,  they  called  Easter  Monday,  not 
the  first  day  after  Easter  Sunday,  but  the 
second  feria  or  feast-day;  and  as  every 

>  In  Rabbinical  usage,  the  word  "  Sabbath  " 
became  equivalent  to  week,  and  hence  in  Rab- 
binical language  (adopted  in  the  Gospels) 
nafi^l  irifc^  >«  our  Sunday. 
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Sunday  is  a  lesser  Easter,  the  practice  pre- 
Tailed  of  calling  each  Monday  "  feria  se- 
cunda,''  each  Tueada;^,  "  feria  tertia,"  and 
80  on.  FensB  are  diyided  into  greater  and 
less.  The  latter  give  place  to  any  feast- 
day  within  an  octave  or  vigil,  without 
even  being  commemorated.  The  "  greater 
ferise  ^  are  the  week-days  of  Advent  and 
Lent,  the  Ember  Days  and  Monday  (not 
Tuesday)  in  Rogation  Week,  If  a  simple 
feast  falls  on  such  a  feria,  the  ferial  office 
and  Mass  are  said,  the  feast  being  onl^ 
commemorated,'  and  if  a  double,  semi- 
double,  or  day  within  an  octave  coincides 
with  the  feria,  the  festal  office  is,  indeed, 
said,  but  the  feria  is  commemorated.  The 
privilege  granted  b^  Apostolic  indult  of  re- 
citing a  votive  office  on  certain  days  of 
the  week  or  month  cannot  be  made  use  of 
on  these  greater  feriee. 

Some,  moreover,  of  the  greater  ferise 
are  privileged,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
days  of  Holy,  Easter,  and  Whitsun  weeks, 
as  also  with  Ash  Wednesday.  They  ex- 
clude any  feast  of  however  high  a  rank, 
and  cause  it  to  be  transferred  to  another 
day.  This  must  be  understood  of  the  cele- 
bration in  choir,  for  the  obligation  of  rest- 
ing from  servile  work  and  hearing  Mass  on 
boudays  of  obligation  usually^  remains, 
even  if  that  holiday  Mis  on  a  greater 
feria.  (Gavantus,  with  Merati's  Notes, 
P.  II.  sect.  iii.  cap.  6.) 

ymuimM  bcc^xszastzcvm. 
By  an  eeclesiastical  fief  was  meant,  strictly 
speaking,  a  domain  belonging  to  the 
Church,  which  the  bishop,  abbot,  or  other 
possessor,  ^ranted  as  a  fief  to  a  prince, 
iMiron,  knignt,  or  other  secular  person,  in 
return  for  protection,  escort,  and  other 
similar  services.  The  oishop,  &c.,  retained 
the  suzerainty  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
and  the  infeofied  person  did  homage  to  him 
as  his  vassal.  Titties  were  also  regarded  as 
a  fettdum  ecclesiasticum.  By  an  improper 
use  of  the  term  it  was  extended  to  the 
secular  estates  granted  in  fief  to  the 
Church.     (Ferraris,  Fettdum.) 

VBUZ&&AVTS.     [See  ClBTEBGIiJ^S.] 

n&zoqinB.    [See  Cberds.] 

TTMAJb  PJBS8SVBSAWCB  is  de- 
fined by  Billuart  ("  De  Grat.'*  diss.  viii.  a.  5) 
as  that  great  and  special  gift  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  remains  in  a  state  of  grace 
till  the  moment  of  death.   The  Council  of 

'  If  a  vigil  coincides  with  a  greater  feria, 
the  office  is  of  the  fena  alone ;  the  Mass  is  of 
the  vipl  with  a  comroemoration  of  the  feria. 

*  Usaally  ;  for  if  the  Annunciation  falls  on 
Good  Friday  or  Holy  Saturday,  all  obligation 
of  observance  is  transferred. 
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Trent  (Sess.  vi.  can.  16  and  cap.  ]  3)  teaches 
that  no  one  without  special  revelation  can 
know  for  certain  that  he  will  persevere, 
and  also  that  we  are  utterly  imable  to 
secure  this  gift  by  merits  of  our  own.  It 
comes  from  the  grace  of  God,  "  who  is  able 
to  establish  him  who  stands  so  that  he  may 
continue  to  stand,  and  to  re-establish  him 
who  fi^s."  The  teaching  of  the  council  is 
confirmed  by  reason  and  Scripture.  To  merit 
a  gift  from  God,  it  is  necessary  that  God 
should  promise  to  bestow  the  gift  in  ques- 
tion, as  a  reward  for  good  worts.  No  such 
promise  has  been  made.  On  the  contrary, 
Scripture  reminds  the  just  that  they  must 
work  out  their  salvation  ''  vdth  fear  and 
trembling,"  and  warns  him  who  stands  *'to 
take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  this 
gift  by  prayer  and  good  works,  which 
appeal,  not  to  the  justice,  but  to  the  liberal- 
ity and  kindness  of  God ;  and  some  theo- 
lo^ans  speak  of  final  perseverance  as  ob- 
tained in  such  cases  by  merit "  de  congruo." 
In  this  sense  St  Augustine  ("De  Dono 
Persever.**  cap.  6)  says  we  can  merit 
final  perseverance  by  prayer  ("  suppliciter 
emereri"). 

rnrBzwo  or  c&oss.  [See  Cross.] 
n&8T-rKUlTS.  Bv  the  law  of  Moses 
the  first-fruite  of  man,  of  animals,  and  of 
"  whatsoever  thou  hast  sown  in  the  field,"  * 
were  owed  to  the  Lord.  A  command  was 
given  to  Aaron,  as  representing  the  priestly 
caste — "For  the  first-born  of  man  thou 
shalt  take  a  price,  and  every  beast  that  is 
unclean  thou  shalt  cause  to  be  redeemed."^ 
In  another  place  ^  the  Levites  are  said  to 
be  taken  by  the  Lord  in  commutation  of 
this  price  ("  I  have  taken  them  instead  of 
the  tirstrbom  that  open  every  womb  in 
Israel "),  but  it  was  still  required  that  a 
first-born  son  should  be  presented  to  the 
Lord  in  the  Temple,  and  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  five  shekels.*  The  firstlings  of 
clean  beasts — cows,  sheep,  and  goats — were 
not  to  be  redeemed,  but  offered  in  sacrifice ; 
and  of  the  meat,  the  consecrated  breast 
and  right  shoulder  were  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  Aaron.  Gf  this  meat  only  the 
males  in  the  priestly  families  were  to  par- 
take ;*  but  the  first-fruits  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  were  given  **  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
sons,  and  to  thy  daughters,  by  a  perpetual 
law.^*  The  Levites  themselves,  though, 
beiug  without  land,  they  could  not  offer 
"  first  fruits  of  the  barn-floor  and  the  wine- 
press," *  yet  were  instructed  to  oficr  the 

*  Ex.  xxiii.  16.        *  Num.  xviii.  15. 

5  Num.  viii.  16.         *  Grotius,  ad  Luc,  ii  28, 

5  Num.  xviii.  10.     «  Num.  xviiL  80. 
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fiist-firuits  of  the  tithes  paid  to  them  by 
the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Lord — that  b, 
"  the  tenth  part  of  the  tenth." 

A  Hebiew  tradition  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  the  canon  law  assi^  some  part  of 
the  cron  not  less  than  a  sixtieth,  and  not 
more  than  a  fortieth,  as  the  proportion 
which  ought  to  be  ffiyen  as  first-muts.  In 
substance,  the  obugation  to  offer  first- 
fruits,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  intention 
of  sustaining  the  Church  and  its  ministers 
with  our  temporal  ^oods,  is  still  valid  under 
the  new  law ;  but  m  form  it  is  not  binding, 
except  in  cases  where  they  are  demanded 
under  an  ancient  custom.  (Ferraris, 
Primitia,) 

TISTJJIUL  (also  called  siphon,  aUa- 
mus,  fmgillaris) .  A  pipe  through  which  the 
faithful  used  to  receive  the  blood  of  Christ 
from  the  chalice.  This  manner  of  com- 
municating is  mentioned  in  the  most 
ancient  Koman  Ordines  (the  oldest  is 
attributed  by  Mabillon  to  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great),  and  a  curious  relic  of 
this  custom  remains  to  this  day.  At  Papal 
Masses,  the  deacon  brings  the  Precious 
Blood  to  the  Pope,  who  takes  it  through 
a  fistula. 

rXhaoaUbAVTS.  So  called  from 
the  scourges  (JlageUa)  which  ^ey  carried 
in  their  processions,  and  with  which  they 
lashed  tneir  bare  arms  and  shoulders. 
They  first  appeared  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  an  age  when  Christian  architec- 
ture reached  a  height  of  fflory  and 
perfection  never  since  equalled,  and  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  revealed  marvels  of 
grace  and  divine  power  before  unsus- 
pected, but  in  which,  also,  the  reign  of 
law  being  but  imperfectly  established,  the 
world  was  often  startled  from  its  pro- 
priety by  the  apparition  of  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  lust,  like  Eccelin  da  Romano 
and  his  brother,  whose  touch  was  con- 
tamination and  their  very*  existence  a 
curse.  No  human  arm  seemed  able  to 
reach  far  enough,  or  strike  hard  enough, 
to  punish  a  twentieth  part  of  the  crimes 
that  were  committed.  God  appeared  to 
be  the  one  refuge  left.  Numbers  of  per- 
sons— men,  women  and  children — collected 
together ;  they  veiled  their  faces  and  un- 
covered their  shoulders;  in  each  town 
that  they  entered,  forming  a  melancholy 
procession,  they  sought  by  tears,  groans, 
and  voluntary  penance — singing  peniten- 
tial songs  tie  while — to  appease  the 
divine  wrath ;  the  sound  of  the  lash  was 
continual,  and  blood  flowed  abundantly. 
The  first  association  of  Flagellants  ap- 
peared at  Perugia  in  1260.  The  syn^thy 
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and  agitation  which  t^eir  proceedings  at 
first  excited  would  almost  surpass  belief; 
everywhere  they  were  joined  by  crowds 
of  fervent  neophytes.  The  rule  of  the 
association  was  that  every  person  should 
remain  a  member  of  it  during  thirty-three 
days,  in  honour  of  the  thirty-three  years 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  A  contemporary  * 
writer  says  that,  whatever  might  be 
alleged  against  them,  '^  nevertheless  by 
this  means  many  who  were  at  enmity 
were  reconciled,  and  many  good  things 
were  done."  The  secular  governments, 
after  a  time,  observing  that  the  Holy  See 
and  the  bishops  in  general  did  not  en- 
courage the  movement,  began  to  prohibit 
the  Flagellant  processions.  After  the 
black  death  (1348)  the  Flagellants  again 
appeared.  They  now  gave  way  to  many 
extravagances;  their  leader  spoke  of  a 
mysterious  letter  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  and  been  found  at  Jerusalem,  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  promised  to  be 
gracious  to  all  penitents  m  the  processions 
of  Flagellants,  "  because  their  blood  was 
mingled  with  his  blood."  Clement  VI. 
repressed  them ;  but  they  appeared  again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  about  the  date  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  among  the 
canons  of  which  is  one  condemning  their 
excesses. 

r&BCTABCirs  OBxrvA  (''Let  us 
bend  our  knees  ").  Words  used  by  the 
deacon  before  the  collects  in  the  ofHce  of 
Good  Friday  and  in  certain  Masses.  The 
subdeacon  immediately  afterwards  says 
"Levate"  (''rise,"  literally  '* raise  them 
up,")  and  the  ministers  at  the  alUr  do  so, 
having  knelt  on  one  knee  for  a  second.  In 
ancient  times  each  summons  came  from 
the  deacon ;  the  people  knelt,  and  a  longer 
space  was  allowea  for  silent  prayer. 
(Benedict  XIV.  "De.  Miss."  ii.  6.) 

IXOBBWCB,  COUVCZ&  ov.^  Se- 
veral remarkable  atteinpts  to  heal  the 
schism  of  the  East  and  West  were  made 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1339, 
Andronicus  III.  Palseologus  sent  the 
Abbot  Barlaam  to  negotiate  with  one  of 
the  Avignon  Popes,  Benedict  'SH, ;  but 
the  Pope  would  not  listen  to  Barlaam  s 
proposal — viz.  that  the  churches  should  be 
united,  while  the  dogmatic  differences 
remained  as  they  were.  New  attempts 
at  reconciliation  were  made  by  John  v . 

*  Quoted  by  Milman,  Latin  Christianity^ 
book  xl.  chap.  2. 

*  This  is  the  usual  name,  because  at  Florence 
the  chief  work  of  the  council  was  done ;  but  in 
reality  it  met  first  at  Ferrara  and  ended  at 
Borne. 
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PaliBolcM^,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Turkis.  The  emperor  himself  became 
a  Catholic  in  1868,  but  his  example  was 
not  followed  by  the  clergy  or  the  people. 
At  last  John  VI.  Paheologus  was  re- 
duced to  straits  which  made  him  see  the 
impossibility  of  saving  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire without  help  nrom  the  Western 
Christians.  The  Turks  had  taken  Adrian- 
ople,  and  his  throne  was  already  totter- 
iog  beneath  him.  In  his  extremity  he 
was  willing  to  negotiate  for  peace  with 
the  Cathouc  Ohurch.  Nicolas  of  Ousa 
went  to  Constantinople  and  smoothed  the 
way  for  reconciliation.  No  doubt,  there 
was  also  a  real  desire  for  unity  and 
doctrinal  agreement  among  many  of  the 
Greeks,  apwrt  from  the  political  motives 
which  induced  them  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Latin  Church.  One  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  expressly  said  at  a 
council  held  for  prelimmary  considtation 
at  Constantinople  that  a  union  on  merely 
political  grounds  would  not  last.  At 
the.  end  of  November  1437,  700  Greeks 
sailed  from  the  Bosporus.  The  emperor, 
the  Patriarch  Joseph  of  Constantinople, 
deputies  from  the  other  Patriarchs,  en- 
trusted by  them  with  complete  power 
to  act  as  their  representatives,  and 
Bessarion,  the  famous  archbishop  of 
Nice,  were  among  their  number.  On 
February  8, 1438,  they  landed  at  Venice. 
Early  in  March  thev  reached  Ferrara,  to 
which  the  Council  of  Basle  had  been 
transferred,  and  were  received  with  great 
solemnity  by  the  'Poip^,  Eugenius  IV. 
On  April  9th  the  council  was  opened,  and 
the  duscussion  on  the  addition  of  the 
word  "  Filioque  "  to  the  Creed  began.  It 
lasted  for  fifteen  sessions,  after  which, 
partly  because  the  plague  had  broken  out 
at  Ferrara,  partly  because  the  Florentines 
wished  to  have  the  council  in  their  citv 
and  ofifered  to  supply  the  Pope  with 
money,  which  he  sorely  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Greeks,  the  council 
was  transferred  thither.  At  Florence  the 
council  continued  to  sit  from  1439  to  1442. 
Plrst  of  all,  the  great  dogmatic  ques- 
tion on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Grbost 
was  decided.  The  Greeks  accepted  the 
Latin  terminology — viz.  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  when  its  real  meaning  was 
explained  to  them.  The  Latins  fully  ad- 
mitted and  the  council  defined  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  as  from  one  principle  and  by  a 
single  spiration.  The  Latins,  moreover, 
fmj  allowed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Greek 
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terminology — ^vix.  that  the  third  Person 
proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son ;  and  this  expression  also  was  approved 
by  the  Council.  Other  points  of  difference 
were  next  discussed.  It  was  defined  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  truly  consecrated 
either  in  leavened  or  unleavened  bread, 
Latins  and  Greeks  being  required  to  fol- 
low in  this  matter  the  custom  of  their 
respective  churches;  further,  that  such 
soms  as  have  departed  in  God's  grace,  but 
without  having  done  nenance  enough  for 
their  sins,  are  detainea  in  Purgatory,  and, 
while  there,  are  assisted  by  the  sacrifices, 
prayers,  and  good  works  of  Christians  on 
earth ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  souls  per- 
fectly purified  or,  like  infants  just  bap- 
tised, needing  no  purification,  go  straight 
to  heaven  and  see  God  face  to  face, 
whereas  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in 
mortal  sin  descend  at  once  to  hell.  The 
discussions  on  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
bishop  were  much  more  long  and  keen. 
John  of  Torquemada  (Turrecremata),  John 
of  Ragusio,  and  Ambrose  Traversari  were 
the  great  advocates  of  the  Papal  preroga- 
tives. At  last,  however,  the  council  de- 
fined that "  the  Holy  ApostoUc  See  and 
Roman  Pontiff  hold  the  primacy  over  all 
the  world ;  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the 
successor  of  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles ; 
that  he  is  the  true  vicar  of  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  the  father  and 
teacher  of  all  Christians ;  and  that  to  him 
in  [the  person  of]  blessed  Peter  full  power 
has  been  conunitted  by  otur  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing 
the  universal  Church;  as  also  (quema^ 
modum  etiam,  Koff  hv  rpdnov)  *  is  con- 
tained in  the  acts  of  oecumenical  councils 
and  in  the  holy  canons.**  On  Julv  5, 
1439,  all  the  members,  except  Mark  of 
Ephesus  and  the  bishop  of  Stauropolis, 
signed  the  Decree  of  Umon  containing  the 
above  definitions.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  Greeks  again  appeared  be- 
fore the  Pope,  and  Bessarion  declared 
their  belief  that  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Mass  is  effected 
by  the  words  of  consecration,  thus  aban- 
doning the  opinion  which  ascribed  the 
change  to  the  tfrikXrfa-ig  or  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Decree  of  Union 
was  solemnly  published  next  day  (Sunday) 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  being  read 

1  Recent  examination  of  the  original  docu- 
ment signed  with  the  autograph  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  preserved  at  Floreace,  removes  all 
shadow  of  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  reading. 
Four  or  five  original  copies  bear  the  same 
witneaa. 
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aloud  by  Cardinal  Julian  in  Latin,  and  by 
Bessarion  in  Qreek.  On  August  26, 1439, 
the  Greek  emperor  left  Florence. 

The  union  effected  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
had  died  during  the  council;  his  suc- 
cessor, Metrophanes,  who  was  well  dis- 
posed to  the  union,  died  shortly  after  it, 
m  1443.  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  other 
enemies  of  unity  were  active  in  their 
intri^es,  and  it  was  not  till  1452  that 
Carc^al  Isidore,  the  fugitive  metropolitan 
of  Kiew  and  legate  of  Pope  Nicolas  V., 
succeeded  in  havinor  the  Florentine  decrees 
acknowledged  and  promulgated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  But  on  May  29, 
1453,  the  Turks  took  Constantinople,  and 
the  Sultan  Muhammed  II.  appointed  the 
anti-Roman  Gennadius  to  the  Patri- 
archate. In  1472  the  decrees  of  Florence 
were  formally  repudiated  by  a  schismatical 
council  at  Constantinople. 

Other  Orientals  besides  the  Greek 
schismatics  were  reunited  with  the 
Church  during  the  course  of  the  council. 
In  1439  the  Armenians,  in  1440  a  part 
of  the  Jacobites  or  Monophysite  Chris- 
tians, were  received  into  Catholic  com- 
munion, and  Eugenius  IV.  issued  special 
instructions  for  them  which  are  still 
extant.  After  Eugenius  had  returned  to 
Rome,  in  1443,  the  council  was  still  con- 
tinued and  sessions  held  in  the  Lateran 
church.  At  the  second  session  of  the 
council  after  it  had  been  transferred  to 
Rome,  in  1445,  Timothy,  the  Chaldean  or 
Nestorian  Metropolitan  of  Tarsus  living  in 
Cyprus,  with  his  clergy  and  people,  rwide 
their  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  Maronites  in  that 
island  became  Catholics. 

For  a  time  certain  GaUican  divines 
denied  the  claims  of  Florence  to  rank  as 
a  General  Council,  because  they  held  that 
the  Pope  exceeded  his  powers  in  trans- 
ferring the  council  from  Basle  to  Fer- 
rara.  Even  at  Trent  the  French  refused 
to  admit  the  Florentine  definition  on  the 
Papal  authority.  But  the  learned  Galilean 
Natalis  Alexander  points  out  that  the 
Pope  has  the  right  to  modify^  and  dispense 
from  the  canons  of  councils,  if  public 
necessity  or  the  good  of  the  Church  re- 
quires mm  to  do  so.  He  argues  further 
tnat  the  "  sounder' part "  of  the  Fathers  of 
Basle  consented  to  the  removal  of  the 
assembly  from  Basle  to  Ferrara.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  doubts 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  possible 
among  Catholics. 

The  Acts  of  Uie  Council  have  perished, 
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but  we  possess  (1)  a  minute  history  in 
the  form  of  Acts,  written  in  Greek,  and 
evidently  by  a  Greek  member  of  t^ 
council.  Hefele,  Frommann,  and  (other 
scholars  attribute  the  history  to  Doro- 
theus  of  Mitylene.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  Mansi  or  Hardouin,  with  a 
liatin  translation  by  the  Cretan  CarvoptUus. 
(2)  A  history  agreeing  in  all  the  most 
important  points  with  tne  one  just  men- 
tioned was  published,  in  1638,  by  Jus- 
tiniani,  Custos  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
This  history  is  drawn  up,  partly  from 
notes  made  by  the  Papal  aavocate 
Andreas  de  Sta.  Cruce,who  was  present  at 
the  council,  partly  from  other  documents 
in  the  Vatican  archives  and  in  other  Ro- 
man libraries.  Hardouin  has  printed 
Justiniani's  history  in  his  collection. 
(3^  A  history  by  Syropulus,  a  Greek 
pnest  and  dignitary  of  Constantinople, 
oyropulus  was  present  at  the  council 
and  signed  the  Decree  of  Union,  but  he 
was  from  the  first  a  secret,  and  soon  be- 
came an  open  and  most  bitter,  enemy  of  the 
council.  A  very  inaccurate  Latin  trans- 
lation from  a  Paris  MS.  was  published  by 
the  Anglican  Robert  Creyghton,  at  the 
Hague,  in  1660.  The  best  modem  history 
of  the  Council  is  by  Hefele  (vol.  vii,). 

rosTT  Bomui.  [See  Exposmoir 
OF  THB  Blessed  Sacrakeitt.] 

rORVM         BCCXiBSZASTZCirX. 

The  tribunals  of  the  Church  are  of  two 
kinds,  internal  and  external.  The  in- 
ternal forum  is  the  tribund  established 
in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  where  the 
coercive  power  is  the  Holy  Ghost  acting 
on  the  conscience,  the  pemtent  is  his  own 
accuser,  and  the  confessor,  guided  by 
Moral  Theology,  remits  or  retiuns  sin, 
exacts  satisfaction,  and  directs  restitu- 
tion, according  to  the  drcumstances  of 
each  case.    [Pbnanob.] 

Under  the  name  of  forum  externum  is 
included  every  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  external  to  the  tribunal  of 
penance.  The  judicial  office  in  the  ex- 
ternal forum  belongs  to  bishops  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  metropolitans  in  the 
cases  assigned  to  them  oy  the  canons, 
and  supremely  and  universally  to  the 
Holy  See.  But  a  previous  question 
arises — viz.  Is  the  exercise  of  an  exter- 
nal coercive  jurisdiction  a  right  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  P  Is  it 
not  rather  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  civil  power  P  It  will  be  found  on 
a  close  examination  that  this  is  part  of 
a  larger  (question — viz.  Whether  the 
Church  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  really 
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pofiseflses  a  native  and  supreme  authority, 
parallel — ^not  subordinate — ^to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State  P  If  the  Church  is 
and  ought  to  be  thus  independent,  then 
the  right  of  making  laws  for  the  goyern- 
ment  of  her  children  not  liable  to  the 
revision  of  the  civil  power  cannot  be 
denied  to  her ;  and  if  she  has  the  right  of 
legislation,  she  must  also  possess  that  of 
coercive  jurisdiction,  since  in  human  so- 
ciety it  is  useless  to  pass  laws  if  one  has 
not  the  power  of  enforcing  them.  But  if 
Christ  never  meant  his  Church  to  be  an 
independent  society,  these  rights  could  not 
he  cmmed  for  her.  Among  Protestants 
it  is  generally  held  that  the  Church  pos- 
sesses no  power  originally  and  absolutely 
independent  of  that  of  the  State.  The  view 
of  Puffendorf,  or  some  modification  of  it, 
is  still  generally  accented,  according  to 
which  the  Christian  Cnurch  is  a  kind  of 
college  or  society  within  the  State— in 
which  all  the  members,  qua  Christians, 
are  equal,  and  can  meet  together  as  in 
other  coUeges  to  elect  officers, '  transact 
business,  adopt  rules  and  by-laws,  and  so 
on — but  which  has  no  power  of  passing 
laws,  administeriug  justice,  condemning, 
or  punishing. 

Catholic  teaching,  grounded  on  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  rejects  so  degrading  a 
view  of  the  Church  which  God  Incarnate 
founded  upon  earth,  and  endowed  with 
supernatural  power  and  grace.  To  Peter 
and  the  other  Apostles  Christ  gave  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing.  He 
commanded  them  to  go  and  teach  all 
nations ;  He  promised  to  be  with  them  all 
days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world ;  He  said  that  while  the  things  of 
Csesar  were  to  be  rendered  to  CsBsar,  the 
thinfips  of  God  were  to  be  given  to  Otod ; 
finaUy  He  declared,  "  He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  me,  and  he  that  desniseth  you 
despiseth  me."^  He  promisea  to  build 
his  Church  on  Peter,  and  that  against 
this  Church,  which  St.  Paul  caUs  "  the 
pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth,"*  the 
gates  of  Hell  should  not  prevail.  There 
u  not  the  slightest  hint  anywhere  that 
Christ  intended  that  these  powers  should 
be  exercised  in  subjection  to  the  civil 
power.  We  find  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Apostles  and  the  early  Church  freely 
exercised  the  powers  thus  committed  to 
them^  not  in  preaching,  converting,  and 
working  miracles  only,  but  also  m  the 
three  specific  modes  with  which  we  are 
concerned — ^viz.  in  making  laws,  in 
judging,  and  in  punishing.    At  a  synod 

«  Lnke  x.  16.  »  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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publicly  held  in  Jerusalem  to  decide 
whether  the  Gentile  Christians  were  to 
be  obliged  to  receive  circumcision,  a  de- 
cision was  arrived  at  which  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  law — which  was 
promulgated  under  the  formula  ''It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
ua**^ — and  which  St.  Paul  enjoined  his 
converts  to  obey,  as  being  "precepts 
of  the  apostles  and  ancients.''  The  powers 
of  judging  and  punishing  were  exercised 
in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  notably  m  that 
of  the  incestuous  Corinthian.'  Following 
the  example  of  the  Apostles,  the  bishops 
in  the  first  and  every  succeeding  age  of 
the  Church  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  in  synod  and  enact  canons — that  is, 
ecclesiastical  laws,  concerning  every  reli- 
gious interest  and  duty  of  man ;  and  they 
never  considered  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
submit  these  laws  for  the  approval  of  the 
civil  power.  The  emperors  themselves 
often  endorsed  the  aoctrine  of  eccle- 
siastical liberty.  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
in  one  of  their  Constitutions,'  say, 
^'  Whenever  the  cause  is  one  of  religion, 
it  belongs  to  the  bishops  to  judge ; "  and 
the  Theodosian  Code  contains  an  explicit 
direction  in  the  same  sense.^  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church  the  judicial  office  was 
lar^y  exercised  by  episcopal  synods,  in 
which  important  cases  of  heresy,  immor- 
ality, &c.,  were  tried  and  decided,  and 
the  punishments  of  excommunication, 
deposition,  suspension,  degradation,  or 
imprisonment  were  inflicted.  In  course 
of  time  ordinary  cases  came  to  be  heard 
in  the  individual  Hshop's  court,  whilst 
causa  mqjorea — ue,  those  of  bishops — were 
reserved  to  the  Holy  See.  At  the  same 
time  a  settled  mode  of  procedure  with 
regular  officials  became  established  in  the 
episcopal  courts.  By  the  twelfth  centunr 
this  cnange  had  been  generally  effected, 
and  still  continues  sub^antially  in  force, 
though,  in  some  cases,  the  regular  officials 
and  procedure  are  necessamy  dispensed 
with  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  Church  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  right 
of  legislation  draws  with  it  the  judicial 
power ;  if  the  Church  possesses  one,  she 
possesses  also  the  other.  But  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  sanctions  of  her 
judicial  decisions  ought  to  be  of  a  spiritual 
nature  only,  and  as  such  should  involve 
no  sufiering  to  the  criminal  except  either 

'  Acts  XV.  28.  »  ICor.  V.8. 

'  Soglia,  Ub.  iv.  cap.  1.    ^  Soglia,  M  tup. 
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within  the  self-accusing  conscience^  or  in 
another  world.  The  Church  may  have 
courts,  it  is  said,  hut  she  may  not  enforce 
the  decisions  of  these  courts  by  temporal 
peualties ;  if  these  are  requirea,  she  must 
ask  the  civil  power  to  a^ply  them.  Mar^ 
silius  Ficinus  maintamed  that  "the 
Pope,  or  the  whole  Church  taken  col- 
lectively, cannot  punish  anv  man,  how- 
ever wicked  he  may  be,  witli  a  coercive 
punishment,  unless  the  Emperor  give 
them  authority  to  do  so."*  But  this 
was  condemned  as  erroneous  by  John 
XXn.,  and  a  similar  opinion  promulgated 
by  the  too-famous  svnod  of  Pistoja  was  cen- 
sured by  PiusVn.  m  the  bull  '*  Auctorem 
fidei."  To  admit  such  a  doctrine  would 
be  tantamount  to  condemning  the  heroic 
bisliops  of  the  early  Church,  who  feared 
not  to  depose  an  Arius  or  a  Diosconis 
against  the  opposition  of  the  civil  power. 
For  certainlv  de}>odtion  is  a  "coercive 
punishment,''  and  in  numerous  instances, 
if  the  leave  of  the  State  had  been  waited 
for  before  inflicting  it,  it  would  never 
have  been  inflicted  at  all.  Even  while 
all  along  asserting  her  independence,  we 
know  what  the  Church  has  had  to  sufler 
at  the  hands  of  heretical  and  despotic 
princes ;  what,  then,  would  have  become 
of  Christianity  if  she  had  admitted  that 
she  had  no  right  of  punishing  except  by 
their  hands  ?  What  has  lately  happened 
in  the  Anglican  community  may  help  us 
to  answer  the  question.  The  Anglican 
bishop  of  Natal  in  South  Africa  published 
books  in  which  he  was  said  to  have 
denied  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  A 
synod  of  his  brother  bishops  met  at 
Capetown  and  deposed  him.  But  the 
Anglican  Church  is  grounded  on  an 
Erastian  principle :  its  supreme  head  on 
earth  is  the  temporal  sovereign;  hence 
the  deposed  bishop  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  enlist  the  secular  courts  on  his 
side,  and  after  eighteen  or  twenty  vears 
he  still  occupies  the  see  of  Natal  I 
Miserable  as  are  the  present  times,  such 
a  scandal  could  scarcely  now  happen 
within  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  punishments  inflicted  in  the/orum 
externum  are  of  various  kinds:  besides 
those  already  enumerated  (excommuni- 
cation, deposition,  &c.),  they  include,  or 
have  included,  stripes,  fines,  and  rele- 
gation to  a  monastery.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  canonista  that  they  should  be 
such  as  not  to  involve  the  shedding  of 
blood— et^ra  BonfftUnis  effwionetn ;  and 
thb  because  the  Church  can  never,  like 
»  Soglia,  iv.  1, 6. 
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human  justice,  merge  the  consideration 
of  the  possible  reformation  of  the  ofiender 
in  that  of  what  is  required  for  the  safety 
of  society,  and  to  deter  others  from  doing 
the  like.  The  Holy  Office,  in  the  day  of 
its  most  unsparing  severities,  did  not 
itself  inflict  the  death-penalty  on  those 
whom  it  sentenced,  but  delivered  them 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  Practically  it 
amounted  to  much  the  same  thing ;  but 
the  reason  of  this  was  that  secular  ffo- 
vemments  in  those  days  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  heretic  not  only  sinned 
against  God,  but  was  also  a  dangerous 
offender  against  human  socie^.  It  may 
be  rejoined  that  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities not  only  shared  in  this  opinion  of 
the  rulers,  but  by  their  writmgs  and 
exhortations  nartly  caused  it.  This  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  it  may  probably  be 
held  that  they  did  so  in  their  civil 
capacity,  as  members  of  a  community, 
rather  than  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity, 
as  churchmen.  With  regard  to  stripes, 
the  change  in  manners  scarcely  permits 
of  its  being  included  at  the  present  day 
among  ecclesiastical  punishments.  Wit^ 
regard  to  fines,  the  canonists  prescribe 
that  they  should  be  imposed  with  great 
caution,  and  so  that  no  suspicion  can 
arise  that  the  judges  or  officials  derive 
any  benefit  from  them. 

Lay  encroachment  and  usurpation 
have  laboured  to  destroy  the  network 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  for- 
merly overspread  Europe.  In  the  day 
of  tneir  power  the  canonists,  speaking 
generally,  comprehended  well  the  limits 
of  the  two  jurisdictions,  and  never 
encroached  systematically  on  the  temporal 
domain;  the  lawyers,  on  the  contrary, 
taking  advantage  of  the  decline  of  faith, 
and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  heresy  of 
northern  Europe,  have  everywhere  en- 
croached on  the  ecclesiastical  domun, 
and  laboured  to  substitute  their  various 
systems  of  local  law  for  the  jurisprudence 
founded  on  divine  revelation,  the  tra^ 
dition  of  the  Church,  and  general  reason. 
They  say,  indeed,  that  their  jurisprudence 
is  guided  by  the  principles  of  universal 
morality,  and  ask  what  more  is  needed  ? 
Even  if  this  were  true  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  civil 
courts  should  assume  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  causes.  Morality — justice — 
must  be  the  norm  of  every  endurable 
jurisdiction  set  up  amongst  men ;  but  it 
will  not  take  us  far  enough :  for  man  is 
not  only  captu:  mortim,  but  also  aqtax 
rdigicms.  Jurisprudence  requires  not  oxilj 
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a  rule  but  an  end.  This  end,  for  tlie 
Koma'n  juriflts,  was  found  in  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  tJie  prince  (jjuod  principi 
placuitf  &c.);  for  modem  jurists,  it  is 
found  in  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  a 
majority.  In  either  case  the  freneral 
good  of  the  community  is  the  real  end, 
which  is  supposed  at  one  period  to  be 
best  attained  through  despotism,  at  an- 
other through  universal  sufirage.  This, 
which  is  the  nighest  end  of  man  conceived 
OS  living  in  time,  is  treated  by  the  un- 
believing governments  of  the  day  as  if  it 
were  his  sole  end.  His  religious  destiny 
is  absolutely  ignored,  and  the  jurispru- 
dence which  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
he  has  such  a  destiny  is  trampled  upon 
and  suppressed.  To  lawyers  and  officials 
of  this  stamp  it  does  not  appear  unjust  to 
disperse  religious  congregations  and  con- 
fiscate their  property,  b&cause  they  do 
not  consider  the  temporal  welfare  of 
society  to  be  promoted  by  their  existence, 
and  they  will  not  allow  the  reality  of 
any  higher  end.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
lawyers  admitted  that  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Ohurch  was  informed  by  a  loftier 
aim  than  their  own,  and  the  two  systems 
were  administered  side  by  side  with— on 
the  whole — extraordinary  success  and 
advantage.  (Ferraris,  Forum  Ecdesi" 
asticum!) 

rowBATZOW.  [See  Benefice, 
Ehbowkbnt,  Esiablishhsnt.] 

VBAirOB,  OBV&OB  OV.  In  the 
articles  Civil  Constitution  op  the 
Clbrgt  and  Concordat,  the  transition, 
during  the  French  Bevolution,  from  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  order  in  France  to 
the  present  state  of  things  was  briefly 
described.  Some  account  of  the  orgam- 
sation  and  working  of  the  modem  church 
of  France,  will  be  attempted  in  the  pre- 
sent article. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
i!)rapire  in  1852,  the  dioceses  of  Metz  and 
Strasbourg  have  been  lost  to  France ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Savoyard  dioceses  of 
Anne^y,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and 
Torentaise,  with  the  archdiocese  of 
Ohamb^ry,  have  been  annexed  to  it,  and 
Algiers,  which  was  then  subject  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Aix,  has  been  erected  into 
an  archiepiscopal  see,  with  the  suffi*agan 
sees  of  Constantina  and  Oran.  There  are 
now  in  France  and  her  dependencies 
eighteen  archbishoprics,^  and  seventy-two 

*  Viz.  Aix,  Alby,  Algiers,  Ancb,  Avignon, 
BeMPyoo,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Cambrai,  Gham- 
Wry,  Lyons,  Paris,  Rheims,  Rennes,  Rouen, 
Sens,  Toulouse,  and  Tours. 
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bishoprics.  The  number  of  the  parochial 
clergy  amounts  to  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand. They  are  divided  into  Cur^s  and 
Deeservants,  and  the  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  is  important  The  Con- 
cordat between  Napoleon  and  Pius  VU., 
made  no  mention  of  Desservants ;  it  merely 
stipulated  that  the  priests  serving  the 
cures  should  receive  certain  emoluments. 
In  this,  nothing  but  bare  justice,  or  rather 
a  small  instalment  of  justice,  was  asked 
from  the  State ;  for  the  "  traitement "  or 
annual  grant  was  to  replace  the  far  larger 
income  from  tithes  ana  other  Church  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  confiscated  during 
the  Revolution.  But  if  every  parish  priest 
should  receive  a  decent  stipend,  Uie  govern- 
ment considered  that  it  would  not  have 
made  a  good  bargain.  It  was  accordingly 
resolved  to  recognise  as  priests  for  the 
purposes  of  the  above-mentioned  article, 
speaking  generally,  only  the  ctirSs  of  the 
chief  places  iu  the  several  cantons'  in 
France.  These  curSs  cantonaux,  were 
about  3,500  in  number ;  they  were,  and 
still  are,  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
stipend  for  the  first  class  being  1,600,  that 
for  the  second  1,200  francs  per  annum. 
Under  each  curS  cantonal  are  usually 
several  vicaires.  The  priests  serving  all 
the  other  churches  within  the  canton, 
are  called  Desservants.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  Organic  Articles  [Con- 
cordat], where  it  is  said  that  they  shall 
be  imder  the  surveillance  of  the  curds — 
i,e,  the  cur4s  cantonatLV,  They  were  so 
for  a  time,  but  their  real  canonical 
position  gradually  prevailed,  and  a  des- 
servant  is  now  immediately  under  his 
bishop,  and  is  commonly  called,  and  is, 
"M.  le  Curd"  in  his  own  parish,  as 
much  as  the  dignitary  in  the  chef  lieu 
de  canton,  to  whom  alone  the  law  allows 
the  title.  Their  position,  however,  is  so 
far  different  that,  while  the  curd  proper 
can  only  be  appointed,  and  perhaps  re- 
moved, by  the  bishop,  with  the  approval 
of  the  government,  the  desservant  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  alone,  and  can  be 
removed  by  him,  on  his  own  sole  autho- 
rity. 

The  religious  orders  and  congregations 
which  adorn  the  modem  French  church 
are  very  numerous;  it  is  estimated  that 
their  members  amount  to  140,000,  of 
whom  about  20,000  are  men  and  the  rest 
women. 

The  total  amount  of  the  annual  grant 

'  A  canton  is  a  division  of  an  arrondi$se- 
ment,  containing  usually  from  ten  to  twenty 
communes. 
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from  public  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  French  clergy  somewhat  exceeds 
2,000,000/.  sterliDJg^.  The  ecclesiastical 
buildmgs  are  in  the  hands  of  ComeUs  de 
FaMque{FiJiBic],  The  annual  salary  of  a 
desservant  is  900  rrancs,  or  36/.^  The  com- 
mune is  bound  to  provide  him  with  a 
residence  rent-free ;  if  it  is  too  poor  to  do 
this,  the  State  will  sometimes  give  assist- 
ance ;  but  in  most  cases  private  subscrip- 
tions have  to  be  resorted  to.  Every 
diocese  has  a  great  or  upper  seminary  for 
the  education  of  priests,  and  there  are 
also  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  little 
seminaries,  which  ^ive  an  education  corre- 
sponding to  that  ^ven  in  the  State  lyc^es, 
but  under  ecclesiastical  management,  to 
boys  destined  both  for  clerical  and  for  secu- 
lar life.  Of  the  orders  and  congregations, 
some — e.g.  the  Lazarists,  the  Sulpicians, 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  &c. — are  recognised 
by  the  State,  and  may  possess  property 
and  also  acquire  it  by  bequest,  but  imder 
close  and  constant  inquisition  on  the  part 
of  the  department  of  Public  Worsiiip. 
The  unrecognised  congregations  also  have 
of  late  years  acquired  a  great  amount  of 
property ;  it  is  said  that,  taking  the  re- 
cognised and  unrecognised  congregations 
together,  the  value  of  their  property  ex- 
coeds  a  thousand  million  francs.  With 
regard  to  political  privileges,  the  French 
law  recognises  no  distinction  between 
cleric  and  layman;  hence  bishops  and 
priests  are  capable  of  being  elected  to 
the  Chambers.  Chapters  of  canons  are 
attached  to  the  catheorals,  but  the  canon- 
ries  are  regarded  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
a  dignified  provision  for  aged  or  distin- 
guished clergymen;  the  canons  have  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  diocese. 
The  old  Church  tribunals,  abolished  at 
the  Revolution,  have  not  been  revived; 
the  bishops  act  ex  infonnata  conscientia, 
and  there  is  no  appeal  for  the  inferior 
clergy  except  to  Rome.  Of  the  close, 
vexatious,  and  almost  ridiculous  character 
of  the  surveillance  which  the  lay  power 
exercises  over  the  Church,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Worship  undertakes  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  bishop  s  palace,  and  requires  a 
yearly  inventory,  that  it  may  know  what 
to  expend  in  repairs  and  new  purchases ! 
(Wetzer  andWelte;  **  Statesman's  Year 
l^ok  for  1881.") 

FAAircxscASrS.  This  order  takes 
its  name  from  its  founder,  St.  Francis  of 
Asfi'm,  who  died  in  1226.  The  Life  of  St. 
Francis  has  been  so  froauently  written 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  men- 
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tion  of  those  incidents  in  it  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
order.    The  saint  had  entirely  broken  with 
the  world  in  1206,  when,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  he  had  strinped  himself 
of  the  clothes  which  he  wore  belonging  to 
his  father,  and  embraced  a  life  of  strict 
poverty.    He  lived  for  several  years  in  a 
cottage   near  Assisi,  in  the  practice  of 
almost  continual  prayer  accompanied  by 
severe  bodily  discipline.    In  1209  Bemud 
of  Quintavalle,  a  rich  merchant  of  Asdsi, 
and  Peter  of  Oatana,  a  canon  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  same  city,  who  had  long  wit- 
nessed and  admired  the  heroic  virtue  of 
the  saint,  openly  joined  themselves  to  him; 
this  is  considered  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  order.    A  third  disciple  soon 
appeared  in  Giles  of  Assisi,  who  was  after- 
wirds   beatified.      The   rule  which    the 
saint  at  first  prescribed  to  his  followers  is 
not  now  extant :  it  consisted,  says  Alban 
Butler  (October  4), "  of  the  gospel  coun- 
sels of  perfection,  to  which  he  aaded  some 
things  necessary  for  uniformity  in  their 
manner  of  life.    He  exhorts  his  brethren 
to  manual  labour,  but  will  have  them  con- 
tent to  receive  for  it  things  necessary  for 
life,  not  money.''    In  the  later  editions  of 
the  rule  this  prohibition  against  the  hand- 
ling or  use  of  money,  even  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  person,  was  maintained.^ 
''  He  Inds  them  not  to  be  ashamed  to  beg 
alms,  remembering  the  poverty  of  Christ ; 
and  he  forbids  them  to  preach  in  any  place 
without  the  bishop's. licence."    In  a  larger 
(extant)  version  of  the  rule  he  laid  down 
twenty-seven  precepts,  all  of  which  several 
Pontiffs  have  declared  to  be  binding  on  the 
friars  of  the  order  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin.    They  prescribe  the  particular  means 
b^  which  the  vow  of  poverty  is  to  be  ear- 
ned out,  regulat-e  the  dress  to  be  worn, 
order  that  the  friars  shall  go  barefoot, 
specify  the  fasts  to  be  observed,  and  enjoin 
a  blind  unlimited  obedience  to  superiors 
for  the  love  of  God.    The  habit  which  ho 
gave  them  was  a  grey  gown  of  coarse  cloth 
with  a  pointed  hood  or  capuche  attached 
to  it,  one  under^tunic  and  drawers,  and  a 
cord    round    tlie  waist.      This    costume 
clo.<»ely  resembled  that  worn  by  poor  shep- 
herds in  that  part  of  Italy.    After  several 
other  disciples  had  joined  him,  the  cottapr© 
at  Assisi  was  found  too  small  to  hold 
them,   and    St.    Francis   was   in    doubt 
whether  it  was  not  the  will  of  God — ^wha 
had  already  announced  to  him  in  visions 

'  A  ciirions  discussion  oa  the  snhject  may  be 
rend  in  Pecock's  Reprtsaor  ofrwer-much  Wvting 
[blnming]  ofihe  Cferpy  (1456) 
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that  the  destined  work  for  him  and  his 
company  was  to  preach  and  hthour  for  the 
conyersion  of  souls,  and  hring  sinners  to 
penance— that  he  should  estahlish  the 
order  elsewhere.  But  about  this  time  the 
Benedictmes  of  the  neighbouring  monas- 
tery of  Soubazo  gaye  him  a  small  plot  of 
ground  near  Assisi  called  Portiuncula,  on 
which  stood  an  abandoned  church  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels. 
Francis  would  not  accept  the  land  as  an 
absolute  gift,  but  by  the  tenure  of  render- 
ing yearly  to  the  Benedictines  a  basket  of 
liUle  fisn,  called  laachif  caught  in  the 
stream  that  flowed  hard  by.  From  this 
himible  ate,  which  thus  became  the  cradle 
of  the  order,  thousands  of  monasteries 
were  to  be  planted,  missioners  were  to  go 
forth  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  preach, 
toil,  and  in  many  cases  suffer  martyrdom  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  yast 
multituae  of  doctors  and  holy  prelates 
were  to  issue,  by  whom  the  purity  of  the 
faith  was  sustained,  and  its  principles 
methodised  and  appUed.  In  1210  St. 
Francis  went  to  Home  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  rule.  The  Soyereign  Pon- 
tiff at  that  time  was  Innocent  UI.  At 
the  first  interview  he  rejected  the  saint's 
petition.  Frauds  humbly  withdrew ;  but 
the  same  night  the  Pope  dreamt  that  he 
saw  a  palm  spring  up  from  the  ground  be- 
tween his  feet  and  wax  gradually  till  it 
became  a  great  tree;  at  the  same  time 
an  impression  was  borne  in  upon  his  mind 
that  by  this  palm  tree  was  designated  the 
poor  petitioner  whom  he  had  repelled  the 
day  before.  The  Pope  ordered  that  search 
should  be  made  for  him;  Francis  was 
found,  and,  being  brought  before  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals,  expounded  in  simple 
but  glowing  langu^  the  plan  and  aims 
of  hia  institute.  The  Pope  was  much 
moved,  but  some  of  the  Cardinals  thought 
that  the  poverty  reouired  surpassed  the 
strength  of  man.  Irancis  betook  himself 
to  prayer,  and  at  the  next  interview  Inno- 
cent granted  him  a  verbal  approbation  of 
his  rule.  The  Popo  declared  that  he  had 
seen  in  a  dream  the  Lateran  basilica  tot- 
tering to  its  fall,  but  saved  by  a  poor  de- 
spised man,  who  set  his  back  against  the 
wall  and  propped  it  up.  '*  Truly,"  said 
he,  "  here  is  tnat  man  who,  by  Ids  work 
and  teaching  will  sustain  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  The  above  particulars  are  taken 
from  the  Life  of  the  saint  by  St.  Bona- 
venture,  who  heard  them  from  the  Pope's 
nephew.  Some  years  later,  St.  Francis 
drew  up  the  rule  in  a  more  compendious 
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form,  and  in  this  shape  it  was  solemnly 
ratified  by  Honorius  m.  in  1223. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  the  extraordinary  attraction 
which  the  example  and  preacmng  of  St. 
Francis  exercised  on  his  contemporaries. 
Long  before  the  final  confirmation  by 
Honorius  III.,  the  Friars  Minors  (such 
was  the  name  which  the  founder  in  his 
humility  chose  for  them)  had  made  their 
way  into  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
preaching  penance  and  founding  convents. 
St.  Francis  himself  visited  Spam  in  1214, 
was  well  received  by  Alfonso  IX.,  the 
grandfather  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  and 
founded  houses  of  his  order  at  Burgos  and 
other  places.  In  1216  he  sent  Pacifico, 
who  had  been  a  trouvh'e  and  was  called 
the  "  king  of  verse,"  to  France,  Bernard  of 
Quintavalle  to  Spain,  and  John  of  Penna 
to  Germany,  besides  many  others  whom 
he  despatched  to  various  parts  of  Italy. 
The  noble  instructions,  full  of  divine  light 
and  evangelical  fire,  with  which  he  ais- 
missed  them — ^instructions  on  the  whole 
so  faithfully  observed  by  his  followers — 
go  far  to  explain  the  wonderful  success 
which  has  attended  them  in  every  age  in 
doing  their  Master's  work.  Amongst 
other  things  he  said,  "  Let  your  behaviour 
in  the  world  be  such  that  everyone  who 
sees  or  hears  you  may  praise  the  Heavenly 
Father.  Preach  peace  to  all ;  but  have  it 
in  your  hearts  still  more  than  on  your  lips. 
Qive  no  occasion  of  anger  or  scandal  to 
any,  but  by  your  gentleness  lead  all  men 
to  goodness,  peace,  and  union.  We  are 
called  to  heal  the  wounded,  and  recall  the 
erring.  For  there  are  many  who  appear 
to  you  limbs  of  the  devil,  who  will  be  one 
day  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

The  missions  above  mentioned  all 
prospered  greatly,  except  that  to  Germany, 
which  failed  chiefly  because  the  friars  did 
not  know  the  language.  England  wel- 
comed the  messengers,  Angelo  of  Pisa  and 
eight  others,  whom  the  saint  sent  to  our 
shores  in  1219 :  landing  at  Dover  in  1220, 
they  formed  their  first  convent  at  Canter- 
bury, and  another  soon  afterwards  at 
Northampton.  The  romantic  stoiy  of  two 
friars  finding  their  way  to  Oxford,  and 
beginning  the  great  friary  there  (in  St 
Ebbe*s  parish)  may  be  read  in  the  Monasti- 
con.'  In  London,  at  Coventry,  and  other 
places,  there  were  famous  Francbcan  con- 
vents ;  the  list  will  be  given  further  on. 
So  rapidly  did  the  order  increase  that  at 

*  Fleury,  Hist,  du  Chrtatianismef  ch.  7. 

*  Dagdalc*3  3fo7t,  AngJ,  vol.  vlii.  p.  ir>24 
(ed.  ofiaJO). 
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the  first  geneial  chapter,  that  called  of 
Mat8;  held  at  the  Portiuncula  in  1219|  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  friars  were  present. 
St.  Francb,  after  receiving  the  saored 
Stigmata,  died  in  1226.  The  next  Minister- 
General  of  the  entire  order  was  Elias  of 
Cortona,  an  ambitiousi  restless  maUi  of  a 
tyrannicial  spirit.    He  relaxed  the  rule  of 
poverty,  admitting  rents  and  foundations; 
he  also  mitigated  the  fasts,  &c.,  and  op- 
pressed those  who  desired  to  keep  up  the 
original  strictness  of  the  rule.    A  long 
controversy  arose,  which  ended  in   the 
division  of   the   order    into    two    great 
branches,  Conventuals  and  Observantines 
— the  former  living  in  large  convents  and 
following  a  mitigated  rule ;  the  latter  living 
more  in  the  manner  of  hermits,  in  low, 
mean  dwellings,  and    according   to   the 
oriffinal  rigour  of  the  institute.    The  He- 
collects,  or  Grey  Friars,  were  a  reformation 
first  commenced  by  John  of  Guadaloupe 
in  Spain  in  1600.    The  Observantines  re- 
ceived in  France  the  name  of  Coicdeliers. 
In  1380  the  number  of  Franciscan  monas- 
teries was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred, 
contidning  ninety  thousand  friars.    In  the 
next  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  must 
have  increased  very  much,  for  H^vot 
states  that  in  hb  time — that  Ib,  long  after 
the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  the  order 
in  England  and  other  northern  countries, 
where  they  were  once  numerous — there 
were,  of  the  first  and  third  orders,  seven 
thousand  convents,  with  120,000  friars; 
and  of  the  second  order  [see  PoobCulbbs], 
above  nine  hundred  convents,  with  28,00)0 
nims.     The   superior   of    a   Franciscan 
monastery  is  not  called  an  abbot,  but  a 
guardian,  Ctutos,    The  whole  of  the  first 
order,  comprising  both  observances,  was  in 
the  time  of  IlSlyot,  divided   into    two 
f&milies,  the  Cismontane  and  the  Ultra- 
montane; each  family  contained  several 
provinces,  each  province  was  subdivided 
into  vicariates,  and  these  into  custodies, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  a  small  group 
of  convents. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the 
labours,  sufierings,  and  triumphs  of 
the  Franciscan  missioners;  no  order  in 
the  Chturch  has  surpassed  them  in  zeal  for 
the  prona^tion  of  the  gospel.  St.  Frauds 
himself  visited  the  Holy  Land,  presented 
himself  before  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1220) 
and  endeavoured  to  convert  him ;  and  sent 
five  friars  to  Morocco,  who  were  all  mar- 
tyred. Franciscans  preached  in  Tartary 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  China  and  Armenia  before  the  end 
of  it.    By  a  buU  of  Clement  VI.  (1342) 
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the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  at 
Jeruiudem  was  committed  to  the  order,  and 
they  still  retain  it    Frandscan  missions 
were  established  in  Bosnia  in  1340,  in  Bul- 
garia about  1366,  and  in  Georgia  in  1370. 
We  find  them  taking  a  large  share  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives  of  the  Canary 
Isles  in  and  after  1423;  they  ^t  into 
Abyssinia    in    1480,  and   established   a 
mission  on  the  Con^,  which  for  a  long 
time  bore  great  fruit,  about  1490.    The 
order  was  instrumental  in  the  discovery 
of  America.    Fr.  John  Perez  de  Marchena, 
guardian  of  a  convent  near  Seville,  himself 
a  learned  cosmographer,  entered  warmly 
into  the  designs  of  (5olumbus,  and  used  his 
infiuence  with  Isabella  the  Catholic,  whose 
confessor  he  had  been,  to  persuade  her  to 
fit  out  the  memorable  expedition  of  1492. 
In  the  following  year  Fr.  John  himself 
went  to  America,  and  opened   the  first 
Christian  Church  in  the  New  World,  at  a 
small  settlement  in  the  ^island  of  Hayti. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
in  India,  Brazil,  and  Peru— in  all  which 
countries  other  orders  effected  yet  more — 
it  was  Observantine  friars  who  were  wel- 
comed to  Mexico  by  Cortes  in  1523,  and 
who,  under  their  holy  leader,  Martin  de 
Valenza,  planted  Christianity  firmly  in  that 
empire,  whence  they  went  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  New  Mexico  (1580),  in  Texas 
(1600),  and,  lastiy,  in  California  (^1769).* 
Hie  order  of  St  Francis  has  given  five 
Popes,  more  than  fifty  cardinals,  and  an 
immense  number  of  patriarchs  and  bishops 
to    the   Church.     The  great   statesman 
Cardinal    Ximenes   was    a    Franciscan. 
Among  the  schoolmen,  St.|BonaTenture,  the 
Seraphic  Doctor;  Duns  ^otus,  the  Subtle 
Doctor;  Alexander  of   Hales,   the  Irre- 
fragable Doctor ;  and  William  of  Ockham 
aie  last  three  being  natives  of  the  British 
es),  were  members  of  this  order.    Its 
history    is    recorded    in    the    elaborate 
"  Annals  "  of  Fr.  Luke  Wadding,  an  Irish 
Franciscan  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  the  dissolution  there  were  sixty-five 
Franciscan  houses  in  England ;  the  names 
are  given  below  .^  The  English  province 
was  restored  by  Fr.  Jennings,  who  founded 

1  Henrion,  ffist.  Gen.  da  Miuions  Cathol. 
•  List  of  Franciscan  Houscm  in  England, 
taken  from  Dugdale  and  Tanner, 


Aylesbury 
Babwdl  (Suff.) 
Becmachen  (Man) 
Bedford 
Berwick 
Beverley 
Bodmin 
Boston 


Bridgnorth 
10  Bridgewater 
Bristol 
Caermarthen 
Cambridge 
Canterbury 
Cardiflf 
Carliale 
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a  conyent  at  Douay  about  1617 ;  of  the 
fiiara  who  went  from  it  on  the  Esglish 
misdoDy  four  ^Frs.  Bell,  Heathy  Bulli^er, 
and  Woodcock^  were  put  to  death  for 
their  religion  oy  the  Long  Parliament 
between  1642  and  1646.  Excluding 
Capuchins  [see  that  article],  there  appear 
to  DO  at  the  present  time  four  houses  of 
liinorite  friars  in  England — at  Stratford, 
Clifton,  Taunton,  and  West  Gorton — and 
one  in  Scotland,  at  Glasgow.  In  Ireland 
tiiere  are  fourteen  houses  of  the  first  and 
two  of  the  third  order.'  [For  Franciscan 
nuns  see  Poor  Clabss.] 

niAw«TO»T,  oouvoxxi  or.  At 
this,  the  first  national  council  of  Germany, 
conyened  by  Charlemagne  in  794,  three 
hundred  bishons  and  abbots^  were  present. 
Under  the  guiaance  of  the  English  Alcuin, 
the  council  confirmed  the  condemnation 
of  the  Adoptionist  heresy  of  Elipandus 
and  Felix,  pronounced  at  Ratisbon  two 
years  before  [Adoptionists],  and  also  re- 
jected the  decrees  of  the  Second  General 
Council  of  Niceea  which  the  Fathers  of 
Frankfort  knew  only  in  a  grossly  erroneous 
translation.  [See  Icoitoclasts.] 
[See  Missions.] 

Newcastle 

Northampton 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Plymouth 

Pontefract 

Preston 

50  Keadlng 

Richmond  (Snr.) 

Richmond  (York.) 

Salisbury 

Scarborough 

Shrewsbury 

Southampton 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Walsingham 

60  Ware 
Winchclsca 
Winchester 
Worcester 
Yaimouth 

65  York 
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Chester 

Chichester 

Colchester 
20  Coventry 

Doncaster 

Dorchester 

Dunwich 

Exeter 

Gloucester 

Grantham 

Greenwich 

Grimsby 

Hartlepool 
80  Hereford 

Ipswich 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

I^wes 

Lichfield 

J«incoln 

Llanvab  (Anglsy.) 

]x>ndon 

Lvnn 
40  ifaidstone 

Newark 

*  Namely,  at— 

Drogheda 

Multyfamham 

Athlone 

Dublin 

AVexford 

Tbarles 

Cork 
jmd  Tertiarieff  at — 

dara 


Ennis 

Killamey 

Limerick 

Waterford 

Carrickbeg 

Clonmel 

Galway 

I       Oran 


»  So  Baronius,  whom  other  writers  have  fol- 
lowed ;  but  this  number,  according  to  Hefele,  is 
not  to  be  foond  in  t)ie  original  accounts. 
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AJ,      coBSBonow. 

An  admonition  which  in  certain  drcmn- 
stances  we  are  bound  to  give  our  neigh- 
bour in  order  to  witJidraw  him  from  sin. 
The  duty  of  so  admonishing  is  founded 
on  the  natural  law,  which  obliges  us  to 
help  our  neighbour  in  the  necessities  of 
his  soul,  and  also  on  the  oonmiand  of 
Christ  (Matt.  xvui.  15),  "If  thy  brother 
shall  offend  thee,  go  and  reprove  him 
between  thee  and  him  alone." 

In  order  to  be  imder  such  an  obliga- 
tion, we  must  be  certain  that  the  sin  has 
been  conunitted ;  we  must  have  reason  to 
think  that  it  has  not  been  repented  of, 
and  some  reasonable  hope  that  the  coi^ 
rection  will  do  good.  We  must  also  have 
grounds  for  sunposing  that  no  one  else 
who  is  equally  nt  with  ourselves  to  give 
the  correction  is  likely  to  do  so.  The 
admonition  must  of  course  be  given  with 
great  prudence  and  charity.  Bishops, 
parish-priests,  parents,  &c.,  are  more 
strictly  boimd  than  others  to  the  duty  of 
fraternal  correction.  Many  causes,  such 
as  inconvenience  and  loss,  or  even  bash- 
fulness,  mtLj  often  excuse  private  persons 
from  administering  it.  (St.  liguori,  iii. 
3,2.) 

nULTZOaXAZ  (lit.  ''little  friars"). 
An  heretical  sect  which  issued  from  tlie 
Franciscan  order  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, attracted  many  adherents  and  caused 
great  confusion,  chiefly  in  Italy  and 
bicily,  and  disappeared  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  Franciscans 
were  divided,  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
founder,  into  two  great  parties,  one  of 
which — represented  by  Elias,  the  second 
general — ^was  favourable  to  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  in  regard  to  poverty,  while 
the  other  vehementiv  oppoised  the  least 
abatement  of  the  original  rigour.  The 
contention  became  so  warm  that  the 
Popes  were  obliged  to  interfere,  and  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  of  inter- 
preting the  Franciscan  rule.  Gregory 
IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  IV.,  and 
Nicholas  III.  successively  undertook  this 
task,  and  settled  the  rule  in  such  a  modi- 
fied form  as  to  allow  tlie  convents  to 
possess  the  usufruct  of  landed  estates,  the 
property  in  which  was  vested  in  the  Holy 
See.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  rigorists, 
some  of  whom  were  so  carried  away  by 
a  false  zeal  as  to  forget  the  earnest  and 
repeated  precept  of  their  founder,  that  his 
friars  should  be  obedient  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  fanatically  to  declare  that  the  Pope  aiid 
the  Church  were  in  error.  Among  their 
leaders  were  Peter  John  Oliva,  Raymond, 
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Peter  of  Macerata,  Henry  of  Geys,  &c. 
Apostate  Franciacans  formed  at  all  times 
the  chief  strength  of  the  sect^  but  they 
were  glad  to  accept  the  co-operation  of 
laymen^  and  even  of  women.  They 
wandered  about  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and 
countries  further  east,  proclaiming  that 
the  Popes  had  ceased  to  oe  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  Church,  corrupted  by 
riches,  had  failed.  They  pretended  to 
consecrate  popes  and  bishops  from  among 
themselves.  In  their  dress,  and  all  about 
them  that  met  the  e^e,  they  afiected  ex- 
treme poverty  and  sunplicity ;  but  a  con- 
temporary writer,  Pelagius  the  peniten- 
tiary of  Pope  John  XXIL,  reports  that 
this  external  austerity  was  the  cloak  of 
abominable  vices.  The  bull  of  John 
XXU.  against  them  (1318)  attributes  to 
them  various  errors,  some  of  which  were 
revived  by  Wyclif  sixty  years  later,  and 
condemned  by  Gregory  XI.  and  the 
Council  of  Constance.  For  instance,  the 
bull  of  John  XXII.  gives  as  one  of  their 
tenets  that  "  those  who  are  regularly  or- 
dained lose  their  power  by  their  sms;" 
and  the  council  condemned  as  a  Wyclifite 
error  the  proposition  that  "  The  power  of 
a  temporal  lord,  of  a  prelate,  or  of  a 
bishop,  is  nuU  while  he  is  in  mortal  sin."  ^ 
Martin  Y.  (1418)  published  a  bull  and 
took  other  active  measures  against  the 
sect,  employing  for  this  purpose  the  great 
preacher  St.  John  Capistran,  whose  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  vrith  signal 
success. 

FABBBOM  or  'WZ&&,  says  St. 
Thomas  (**  Sum."  i.  qu.  83,  a.  2),  consists 
essentially  in  the  power  of  choice.  We 
are  said  to  be  endowed  with  free  will  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  accept  one  object, 
rejecting  another ;  which  acceptance  we 
call  "  choice."  A  few  words  will  explain 
the  doctrine  of  the  scholastic  philosophers 
on  this  point  and  serve  as  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  decisions  of  the  Church. 

The  will  is  an  appetite  which  follows 
upon  intellectual  cognition,  which  tends, 
in  other  words,  to  the  good  apprehended 
and  proposed  by  the  mind.  It  is  there- 
fore proper  to  intellectual  beings,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  the  animal  appetites, 
which  tend  to  good  apprehendea  oy  the 
senses.  Now,  if  the  object  apprehended 
by  the  intellect  be  purely  and  simply 
good,  and  seen  only  as  such,  the  will  tencw 
to  it  of  necessity,  and  there  can  in  such  a 
case  be  no  question  of  choice  or  freedom. 

1  Fifteenth  error,  "  Nullus  est  dominuscivi- 
lis,  nuUns  est  prsBlatns,  nullas  est  cpiscopu;*, 
dum  est  in  peccato  mortal!." 
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No  man  can  will  to  be  unhappy  or  can 
help  willing  the  objects  whicn  he  only 
thinks  of  as  necessanr  means  of  happiness. 
But  a  vast  number  of  objects  apprehended 
by  the  intellect  are  neither  perfectly  nor 
in  all  respects  bad  or  good.  A  virtuous 
act,  for  example,  may  involve  self-restraint 
and  suffering;  the  mind,  influenced  by 
the  will,  may  fix  its  attention  chiefly  on 
this  element  of  evil,  and  the  will  in  its 
turn  may  reject  the  good  act  because  of 
the  physical  suffering  or  evil  which  accom- 
pames  it.  So  again,  stealing  may  relieve 
a  man  from  great  discomfort,  and  here, 
again,  the  lesser  good  may  be  chosen,  ac- 
companied though  it  is  by  a  moral  evU. 
To  the  metaphysical  arguments  other  very 
obvious  ones  may  be  added  from  p^holo- 
gical  experience,  e,g,  the  sense  of  sm  if  we 
choose  wrongly,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
all  societies,  m  which  criminals  have  been 
punished  precisely  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  free  and  therefore  responsible 
agents. 

The  Reformers  generally  denied  that 
man,  after  the  fall,  possessed  free  will; 
or,  if  they  admitted  it  in  words,  they  ex- 
plained the  freedom  of  the  will  to  mean, 
not  the  power  of  choice,  the  power  which 
the  will  has  to  determine  its  own  acts, 
but  a  mere  freedom  from  external  re- 
straint {libertas  a  coactume).  The  same 
error  was  revived,  though  more  cautiously 
asserted,  by  Baius  and  the  Jansenists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  defined  under 
anathema  by  the  Tridentine  Council  (Sess. 
vi.  can.  5),  that  free  will  remains  really 
and  truly  in  man  after  the  fall ;  and  the 
true  sense  of  this  definition  was  frequently 
enforced  and  insisted  on  by  subsequent 
Popes. 

rBBBMASOMHT.  The  system  of 
the  Freemasons,  a  secret  order  and  pan- 
theistic sect,  which  professes,  by  means 
of  a  sjrmbolical  language  and  certain 
ceremonies  of  initiation  and  promotion, 
to  lay  down  a  code  of  morality  founded 
on  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  only. 
Some  writers  apply  the  term  Freemasonry 
not  only  to  the  Freemasons  proper,  but 
also  to  all  secret  organisations  which  seek 
to  undermine  Christianity  and  the  politicEd 
and  social  institutions  that  have  Christian- 
ity for  their  basis. 

The  origin  of  Freemasonry  is  disputed. 
The  Freemasons  themselves,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  rituals,  assume  the  sect  to 
have  begun  its  existence  at  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  but  serious  Masonic 
writers,  as  well  as  all  writere  of  repute, 
declare  this  to  be  merely  a  conventional 
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fiction.  Nor  b  any  more  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  attempts  that  are  occa- 
sionally made  to  find  a  link  between  the 
pa^an  mysteries  and  Freemasonry.  Some 
writers  trace  Freemasonry  to  the  heresies 
of  Eastern  origin  that  prevailed  during 
the  early  and  middle  ages  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe,  such  as  those  of  the  Gnostics, 
ManicheanSy  and  Albigenses,  some  of 
whose  mischievous  tenets  are,  no  doubt, 
apparent  in  the  sect.  The  suppressed 
oraer  of  the  Knights  Templars,  too,  has 
been  taken  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
sect;  and  this  theory  may  have  some 
countenance  in  the  facts  that  a  number  of 
the  Knights  in  Scotland  illicitly  main- 
tained their  organisation  after  the  sup- 
pression, and  that  it  was  from  Scotland 
that  iSreemasonrv  was  brought  into 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century. 

But  it  seems  more  in  consonance  with 
many  known  historical  facts  to  trace  the 
sect  to  the  mediaeval  guild  of  stonemasons, 
who  were  popularly  called  by  the  very 
name  of  Free  Masons.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  various  trades  were  formed,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Church,  into  guilds 
or  close  protective  societies.  In  general 
no  one  was  permitted  to  follow  a  trade  for 
wages  or  profit,  as  apprentice,  journey- 
man, or  master,  until  he  had  been  made 
free  of  the  guild  representing  that  trade. 
Each  guild  had  its  patron  saint,  and  seve- 
ral guilds,  it  is  certain,  had  each  its  pecu- 
liar ritual,  using  its  own  tools  and  tech- 
nical language  in  a  symbolical  way  in  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation  and  promotion — 
that  is  to  say,  in  entering  an  apprentice, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  time  declanng  him 
a  worthy  fellow-journeyman  or  craftsman, 
&C.  The  guild  of  Free  Masons  was  singular 
in  this:  that  it  was  a  migratory  one,  its 
members  travelling  imder  their  masters  in 
organised  bodies  through  all  parts  of 
Europe,  wherever  their  services  were  re- 
quired in  building.  When  first  referred 
to  they  are  found  grouped  about  the 
monasteries,  especially  about  those  of  the 
Benedictines.  The  earliest  form  of  initia- 
tion used  by  the  guild  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  ritual  for  the  reception  of 
a  Benedictine  novice. 

The  south  of  France,  where  a  large 
Jewish  and  Saracenic  element  remained, 
was  a  hotbed  of  heresies,  and  that  region 
was  also  a  favourite  one  with  the  guild 
of  Masons.  It  is  asserted,  too,  that  as  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  centuiy  the  lodges  of 
the  guild  enj^ed  the  special  protection  of 
the  Knights  Templars.    It  is  easy  in  this 
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way  to  understand  how  the  symbolical 
allusiona  to  Solomon  and  his  Temple  might 
have  passed  from  the  Kniehts  into  the 
Masome  formulary.  In  thb  way,  too, 
might  be  explained  how,  after  the  sap- 
pression  of  the  order  of  the  Temple,  some 
of  the  recalcitrant  Knights,  maintaining 
their  influence  over  the  Free  Masons,  would 
be  able  to  pervert  what  hitherto  had  been 
a  harmless  ceremony  into  an  elaborate 
ritual  that  should  impart  some  of  the 
errors  of  the  Templars  to  the  initiated.  A 
document  was  long  ago  published  which 
purports  to  be  a  charter  granted  to  a  lodge 
of  Free  Masons  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  yil.,  and  it  bears  the  marks  in 
its  religious  indifference  of  a  suspicious 
likeness  between  Freemasonry  then  and 
now.  In  (Germany  the  guild  was  nume- 
rous, and  was  formally  recognised  by  a 
diploma  granted  in  1489  by  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian.  But  this  sanction  was 
finally  revoked  by  the  Imperiid  Diet  in 
1707. 

So  far,  however,  the  Free  Masons  were 
really  working  stonemasons;  but  the  so- 
called  Cologne  Charter — the  genuineness 
of  which  seems  certain —drawn  up  in 
1535  at  a  reunion  of  Free  Masons  gathered 
at  Cologne  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
cathedral  edifice,  is  signed  by  Mehmohthon, 
Coligny,  and  other  similar  ill-omened 
names.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the 
Free  Masons — now  evidently  become  a 
sect — during  the  seventeenth  century,  ex- 
cept that  m  1646  Elias  Ashmole,  an 
Englishman,  founded  the  order  of  Rose 
Croix,  Rosicrucians,  or  Hermetic  Free- 
masons— a  society  which  mingled  in  a 
fantastic  manner  the  jatgon  of  alchemy 
and  other  occult  sciences  with  pantheism. 
This  order  soon  became  affiliatc^i  to  some 
of  the  Masonic  lodges  in  Germany,  where 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there 
was  a  constant  foimding  of  societies, 
secret  or  open,  which  undertook  to  for- 
mulate a  philosophy  or  a  religion  of 
their  own. 

As  we  know  it  now,  however.  Free- 
masonry first  appeared  in  1725,  when 
Lord  fierwentwater,  a  supporter  of  the 
expelled  Stuart  dynasty,  introduced  the 
oraer  into  France,  professing  to  have  his 
authority  from  a  lodge  at  Kilwinning, 
Scotland.  This  formed  the  basis  of  that 
variety  of  Freemasonry  called  the  Scotch 
Rite.  Rival  organisations  soon  sprang  up. 
Charters  were  obtained  from  a  lodge  at 
York,  which  was  said  to  have  been  of  very 
ancient  foundation.  In  1754  Martinez 
Fasqualesy  a  Portuguese  Jew,  began  in 
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Bome  of  the  French  lodges  the  new  d^ree 
of  "  cohens,"  or  priests,  which  was  after^ 
wards  developea  into  a  system  by  the 
notorious  Saint^Martin,  and  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  IVench  lUuminism.  But  it 
remained  for  Adam  Weishaupt,  Professor 
of  Oanon  Law  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Ingol- 
stadt,  in  Bayaria,  to  giye  a  dehnite  shape 
to  the  anti-Ohristian  tendencies  of  Fr^ 
masonry.  In  1776,  two  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  univer- 
sity, he  brought  together  a  number  of  his 
pupils  and  friends,  and  organised  the  order 
of  the  Illuminati,  which  he  established  on 
the  already  existing  degrees  of  Free- 
masonry. The  avowed  object  of  the 
Illuminati  was  to  bring  back  mankind — 
beginning  with  the  Illuminated — ^to  their 
primitive  liberty  by  destroying  religion, 
for  which  this  newest  philosophical  inven- 
tion was  to  be  substituted,  and  by  re- 
shaping ideas  of  property,  society,  'mar- 
riage, &c.  One  of  tne  Illuminati,  a  Sicilian, 
Joseph  Bdsamo,  otherwise  Oap^lioetro, 
organised  what  he  called  Cabalistic  Free- 
masonry, under  the  name  of  the  Rite  of 
Miiuraim.  He  it  was  who  in  1783  pre- 
dicted, as  the  approaching  work  of  the 
Freemasons,  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Indeed,  Freemasonry  was 
yeij  active  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
assisted  in  bringing  about  many  of  the 
calamities  which  accompanied  the  great 
upturning  of  society. 

Freemasonry  in  the  meantime  had 
split  up  into  numerous  sects,  or ''  rites,"  all 
working  to  the  conunon  effort  of  destroying 
a  belief  in  the  divine  revelation  of  Christ- 
ianity. In  1781  a  great  assembly  of  all 
the  Masonic  rites  was  held  at  Wilhelms- 
bad,  in  Hanover,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which  refused  to 
recognise  Weishaupt's  ^tem,  but  at  the 
same  time  permitted  the  most  mischievous 
tenets  of  Illuminism  to  be  engrafted  on 
the  higher  degrees  of  Freemasonry,  espe- 
cially of  the  scM^ed  Scotch  Rite.  About 
this  time  the  Scotch  Rite  was  established 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  some  officers  of 
the  French  auxiliary  army.  The  York 
Rite  had  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  English  colonists. 

Freemasonry  in  continental  Europe 
has  been  the  hatching-ground  of  most  of 
the  revolutionary  societies,  many  of  which 
were  affiliated  to  the  higher  Masonic  de- 
grees. In  France  the  sect  was  officially 
recognised  by  the  government  of  Napoleon 
III.,  but  advanced  Freemasons  bore  this 
unwillingly,  as  it  involved  restraint.  An 
avowed  belief  in  God  was  required  for 
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initiation,  but  this  requirement,  throng 
tbe  efforts  of  M.  Mac^,  of  the  University 
was  finally  abolished  in  the  convention  of 
Freemasons  held  at  Paris,  September  14, 
1877. 

A  recent  French  vmter  nuuntains  that 
Freemasonry  is — unknown  to  most  of  the 
craft — ^managed  by  five  or  six  Jews,  who 
bend  its  influence  in  every  possible  way  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  anti-Christian 
movement  that  passes  under  the  name  of 
Liberalism.  Throughout  continental  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Spanish- American  States,  and 
in  BrazU,  Freemasonry  has  of  late  years 
again  become  very  active.  The  war 
against  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
had  no  more  bitter  supporter  than  Free- 
masonry. If  the  Culturkampf  was  not 
directed  from  the  lodges,  at  least  nearly 
all  its  leaders  were  Freemasons.  During 
"the  Commune"  of  Paris,  in  1871, 
Masonic  lodges  took  part  as  a  body  in  the 
insurrection,  marohing  out  to  the  fight 
with  their  red  banners.  In  France  and 
Belgium  the  lodges  have  officially  com- 
manded their  members  to  assist  the  Ligue 
de  VEnseignement — a  league  intended  to 
bring  about  the  complete  secularisation  of 
the  primary  public  schools. 

In  the  English-speaking  countries, 
however,  Freemasonry  has  hitherto  pro- 
tested its  respect  for  government  and  esta^ 
blished  society,  and  it  has  not  had  any  im- 
mediate action  on  politics,  its  members 
bein^  usually  found  as  numerous  in  one 
political  party  as  another.  But  it  has 
never  failed  indirectly  to  use  its  influence 
for  the  advancement  of  its  members  over 
others.  English-speaking  Freemasons 
have  usually  oeen  accustomed  to  regard 
the  pantheism  of  their  rituals  as  an 
amusmg  mummery  rather  than  as  a 
reality.  These  Freemasons  usually  disown 
for  their  order  any  aims  Iwit  those  of 
a  convivial  and  mutual-benefit  society, 
but  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  indiffer- 
entism  in  religion  at  least  is  one  of  the 
necessary  results  of  English-speaking  Free- 
masonry at  its  best.  But  the  constant 
influx  into  the  English-speaking  countries 
of  Jews  and  Continental  Freemasons  must 
necessarily  impregnate  the  order  with  dl 
the  poison  of  the  Continental  sect. 

Freemasonry  is  essentially  opposed  to 
the  belief  in  the  personality  of  God,  whose 
name  in  the  Masonic  rituals  veils  the 
doctrine  of  blind  force  only  governing  the 
universe.  It  is  also  essentially  subversive 
of  legitimate  authority,  for  by  professing 
to  furnish  man  an  all-sufficient  ffuide  and 
help  to  conduct  it  makes  him  independent 
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of  the  Ohurcb,  and  by  its  everywhere  ridi- 
culiiig  rank  in  authority  it  tends,  in  spite 
of  its  occasional  protests  of  loyalty,  to 
hrin^  all  goyemments  into  contempt. 

The  sect  has  been  repeatedly  condemned 
by  learned  and  respectable  men  of  all 
countries,  Protestant  and  Gatholic.  Five 
bulls  have  been  directed  against  it  by 
name — ^viz.  "  In  eminenti,^  Clement  XII., 
1738 ;  "Providas,"  Benedict  XIV.,  1761 ; 
"  Ecclesiam  Jesu  Christi,"  Pius  VII.,  1821 ; 
"Qui  grayiora,"  Leo  XU.,  1826;  "Quanta 
cura,'»  Pius  IX.,  1864. 

FBZAS.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
the  French /r^0,  the  distinguishing  title 
of  the  members  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  approved 
by  the  Holy  See  in  1210  and  1216  respect- 
ively, were  the  first  friars ;  to  Uiese  Inno- 
cent rV.  in  1245  added  the  Carmelites, 
and  Alexander  IV.  the  Augustinian  her- 
mits (1256).  Hence  Chaucer,  writing 
about  1390,  speaks  of  "alle  the  ordres 
foure."^  The  Servites  received  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  same  privileges  as  the 
four  mendicant  orders  from  MartmV.  and 
Innocent  VIH. 

VSOVTAXi  (antipendiumf  pallium). 
An  embroidered  cloth  which  often  covers 
the  front  side  of  the  altar.  The  colour, 
according  to  the  rubrics  of  the  missal, 
should  vary  with  the  feast  or  season.  In 
early  times  the  altar  was  open  in  front,  so 
that  there  was  no  need  of  such  a  covering, 
and  even  now  Qavantus  says  it  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  altar  is  of  costly  mate- 
rial or  fine  workmanship.  (Gavant  P.  I., 
tit  XX.) 

imnoULZi  (exequiai).  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  points  in  the  funeral  rite 
as  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Bituid.  The 
corpse  is  borne  in  procession  with  lights 
to  the  church.  The  parish-priest  assists 
io  surplice  and  black  stole;  the  clerks 
carry  the  holy  water  and  cross ;  the  coffin 
is  first  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  the 
psalm  "  De  Profundis  "  recited ;  then  the 
corpse  is  carried  to  the  church  while  the 

»   Cant,  Tales,  Prol.  1.  210. 
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I'Miserere^issaid.  The  coffin  is  then  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  building,  with  the  feet 
to  the  altar  if  the  dead  person  was  a  lay- 
man, the  head  if  he  was  a  priest.  Candles 
are  lighted  round  the  coffin,  and  the  office 
and  Mass  of  the  dead,  followed  by  the  ab- 
solution, accompanied  by  aspersion  and 
incensation  over  the  corpse,  are  said.  Then 
another  procession,  and  the  corpse  is  carried 
to  the  tomb.  At  the  grave  the  "Bene- 
dictus"  is  sung,  with  the  antiphon,  "I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  liie,"  and  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  The 
Dodj  is  sprinkled  for  the  last  time  with 
holy  water,  just  before  the  raiyer.  The 
funeral  of  infants  is  very  diiTerent.  The 
psalms  said  are  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
nor  is  there,  of  course,  any  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  the  souL  The  vestments  used  by 
the  officiating  clergy  are  white,  a  crown  of 
flowers  is  pmced  on  the  coffin,  and  the 
church  bells  are  not  rung,  or  else  rung  with 
a  joyful  tone.  The  Ritual  spei^  of  these 
rites  as  handed  down  by  ''most  ancient 
custom ; "  and  with  good  right.  The  custom 
of  bearing  the  dead  body  to  the  grave  with 
psalms,  and  the  Mass  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed,  can  be  traced  back  to  very  early 
times  \  indeed,  the  funeral  procession  is  the 
oldest  of  all,  being  mentioned  by  Fathers 
such  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome  and 
Ohrysostom,  wlio  wrote  in  the  age  imme- 
diately following  the  heathen  persecution 
of  the  Church.  The  last  of  these  Fathers 
(Hom.  iv.  in  Hebr.)  notes  the  custom  of 
carijing  lighted  torches  at  these  pro- 
cessions, and  as  early  at  least  as  the  six^ 
century  (see  Greg.  Turon.  «  Vit.  Patr."  c. 
14)  the  cross  was  carried.  The  practice, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  tolling  the  bell  at 
funerals  does  not  date  beyond  the  eighth 
or  ninth  age.  (See  Smith  and  Cheetham, 
Article,  BwrialaJ) 

In  the  Greek  rite,  as  given  by  Goar,  the 
clergy  keep  vigil  and  sing  psalms  by  the 
corpse.  The  kiss  of  peace  is  given  to  the 
corpse  or  at  least  to  the  coffin,  r.nd  at  the 
actual  interment  the  priest  sprinkles  the 
coffin  with  earth  and  then  with  oil  from 
the  lamp,  or  else  ashes  from  the  censer. 


BO.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent article  is,  not  to  write  a  Life  of  Galueo, 
but^  to  ^ve  an  account,  as  clear  as  our 
limits  will  permit,  of  the  two  condemna- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  the  immobility  of 
th   sun  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  pro- 


nounced by  the  Congelations  of  the  Holy 
Office  (Roman  Inquisition)  and  the  Index, 
with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  and 
writing  of  Galileo  in  1616  and  1633. 
After  the  most  material  facts  have  been 
narrated    without   comment,  it  will    be 
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neceflsary  to  examine  three  separate  pointa : 
1.  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  the 
condemnation  pronounced  P  2.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  considerations  which 
appeared  to  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  to 
justify  them  in  pronouncing  it?  3.  Was 
Galileo,  as  some  writers  haye  maint<uned^ 
really  put  to  the  torture  ? 

In  1613  the  great  astronomer,  who  had 
long  inclined  to  the  heliocentric  ^  system  of 
Copernicus,  published  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  friend  the  Padre  Castelli,  in  which 
he  says  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  God  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  teach  us  science 
and  philosophy,  and  that  the  received 
Ptolemaic  system  could  no  more  be  re- 
conciled to  me  text  of  Scripture  than  the 
Copemican.     Some  time  afterwards,  in 

1615,  he  wrote  a  much  longer  and  more 
important  letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Christina  of  Tuscany,  in  which  he  is  said' 
to  haye  endeayoured  to  accommodate  to 
the  Copemican  theory  the  yarious  pas- 
sages in  Scripture  which  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent with  it.  This  letter  was  not 
published  till  1636,  but  its  tenor  appears 
to  haye  become  known  to  many  persons, 
Galileo  yisited  Rome  towards  the  end  of 

1616,  and  was  shortly  summoned  before 
the  Congre^tion  of  the  Holy  Office,  The 
original  mmutes,  showing  exactly  what 
occurred,  haye  been  published  by  M.  de 
rfininois.'  On  February  26, 1616,  Cardinal 
MiUin  reported  to  the  Congregation  that 
the  Pope  (Paul  V.)  had  ordered  that  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  should  call  Gbdileo  before 
him,  and  should  "  warn  him  to  abandon  the 
said  opinion  [of  the  immobility  of  the  sun, 
&c.],  and  if  he  refused  to  obey,  the  Father 
Commissary  ....  was  to  lay  a  command 
upon  him  to  abstain  altogether  from 
teisu^hing  or  defending  a  doctrine  and 
opinion  of  this  kind,  or  from  dealing  with 
it  [in  any  way]."  If  he  was  refractory, 
he  was  to  be  imprisoned — "carceretur." 
The  minutes  of  the  following  day  show 
how  all  this  was  done,  and  an  injunction, 
as  aboye,  laid  upon  Galileo;  "m  which 
command  the  said  Galileo  acquiesced,  and 
prom'sed  to  obey  it."    The  prohibition  of 

*  The  terms  •*  heliocentric "  and  "geocent- 
ric/' as  denoting  the  systems  which  assume  the 
sun  or  the  eartn  respectively  to  be  the  fixed 
centre  roand  which  the  planets  revolve,  are 
borrowed  from  two  articles  in  the  Dublin  He- 
view  (believed  to  be  by  Dr.  Ward),  of  which 
we  have  made  free  nse  in  the  present  paper: 
one  is  headed  **  Copemicanism  and  Pope 
Paul  V."  (April  1871);  the  other,  "Galileo 
and  the  Pontifical  Congregations  "  (July  1871). 

»  Hallam,  Lit  of  Europe^  iiL  413. 

'  L€$  Piecei  du  Froces  de  Gcdilee,  Rome, 
Paris,  1877. 
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the  Pope  was  identical  in  intention  *  with 
that  contained  in  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  dated  a  week  later, 
March  5,  1616.  This  decree  first  con- 
denms  five  theologico-political  works,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Congr^tion 
' '  that  the  well-known  doctrine — of  Pytha- 
gorean origin  and  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures — concermng  the 
mobility  of  the  earth  and  the  immobility 
of  the  sun,**  formerly  taught  by  Copernicus 
and  Diego  of  Astorga,  '*was  now  being 
spread  abroad  and  embraced  by  many; 
....  therefore,  lest  such  an  opinion  should 
insinuate  itself  anymore,  to  the  destruction 
of  Catholic  truth,  it  gaye  sentence  "  that 
the  books  of  Copernicus  and  Diego '' should 
be  suspended  [from  circulationj  till  they 
were  corrected,^'  that  the  work  of  a  certain 
Foscarini  upholding  the  same  opinion 
should  be  altogether  prohibited  and  con- 
demned, "  and  that  all  other  books  teach- 
ing the  same  thing  were  to  be  similarly 
prohibited." 

That  this  decree  was  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  by  the  Pope  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  The  writer  of  the  article  OalUeo 
in  the  "Encyclopcedia  Britannica**  main- 
tains that  its  responsibility  rests  with  a 
disciplinary  congregation  in  no  sense  re- 
presenting the  Church,  and  that  it  was 
never  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  This  view  is 
untenable  in  yiew  of  the  fact  that  in  any 
decree  of  one  of  the  Sacred  Congregations 
confirmed  and  ordered  to  be  published  by 
the  Pope,  it  is  the  Pope  himself  who 
speaks— -not  the  cardinals  merely — if  not 
always  in  his  cajpacit^  of  Universal  Doctor, 
yet  always  in  that  of  Supreme  Pastor  or 
ruler.  That  the  decree  was  not  confirmed 
by  Paul  V.  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  smallest  shred  of  evidence  for  main- 
taining ;  and  the  onus  prchcmdi  rests  on 
those  who  make  an  assertion  so  improbable. 

Galileo  was  thus  estopped  by  a  decision 
in  which  he  had  acquiesced,  and  which  he 
had  promised  not  to  infi*inge,  from  pub- 
lishing anything  more  on  the  Copemican 
theory.  Some  years  passed ;  Urban  VII  I. 
ascended  the  Papal  chair  in  1623:  he  was 
an  enlightened  man,  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and,  as  Cardinal  Barberini,  had  had 
much  friendly  intercourse  with  Galileo. 
The  philosopher  yisited  Rome  in  1624, 
and  was  received  with  great  warmth  and 

^  This  is  certain ;  for  Bellaimine,  in  the 
certificate  which  he  gave  to  Galileo  in  1616 — 
of  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  speak 
—says  that  "  the  declaration  made  by  the  Pope, 
and  published  by  the  Sacred  Conaregation  of  the 
Index  [italics  ours],  was  notified  to  him/'  &c 
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JdndiieBs  by  the  Pope.  Soon  after  this  he 
began  to  return  to  the  forbidden  subject : 
in  an  essay  on  sun-spots  he  assumed 
the  fiict  of  the  sun's  immobility.  In  his 
£Eumous  Dialogo  on  the  ''System  of  the 
Worldi''  published  at  Florence  in  February 
1632|  he  spoke  out  still  more  plainly.  The 
dialogue  is  carried  on  between  three  per- 
sons, Salyiati,  Sagredo,  and  Simplicio;  the 
last  being  a  well-meaning  ignoramus,  who 
supports  the  Ptolemaic  side  by  arguments 
manifestly  futile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  the  question  is  in  words  left  open : 
but  the  whole  effect  of  the  treatise  is  said 
to  be  that  of  a  powerful  and  vehement  de- 
fence of  the  Copemican  theory.  The  book 
reached  Rome  at  the  end  of  February 
1682,  and  caused  great  excitement.  The 
Pope  was  very  angry;  he  said  that  Galileo 
had  been  ill  advi^ ;  that  great  mischief 
might  be  done  to  religion  in  this  way, 
greater  than  was  ever  done  before.*  Ric- 
cardi,  the  Master  of  the  Apostolic  Palace, 
whose  licence  Galileo  had  obtained  for  the 
printing  of  the  book  ^bv  representations 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
straightforward,  complained  that  argu- 
ments which  Urban  himself  had  used  to 
Galileo  against  the  Copemican  theorv 
were  in  the  Dialogo  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  Simplicio,  a  ridiculous  personage.  The 
authority  of  Aristotle  was  in  that  age  in- 
conceiyably  great,  and  Aristotle  had  be- 
liered  the  earth  to  be  immovable.  The 
Peripatetics — so  his  followers  were  called, 
— ^flocl^  round  the  Pope,  urged  against 
Galileo  the  breach  of  his  promise,  and  the 
insulting  neglect  of  the  prohibition  of  1616, 
and  pressed  for  the  condemnation  both  of 
the  Dook  and  its  author.  Urban,  still 
desirous  of  keeping  the  case  out  of  the 
Inquisition,  appointed  a  commission  of 
theologians  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
book.  Thdr  report  was  submitted  in 
September  1632 ;  it  was  highly  unfavour- 
able to  Galileo.  The  Pope  then  wrote  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  whose  ser- 
vice Galileo  was  at  the  time,  saying  that 
the  case  must  go  before  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  the  accused  must  come  to  Home 
and  stand  his  trial  After  a  considerable 
delay,  whict  produced  a  stem  letter  from 
Urban  (December  30, 1632)  to  the  effect 
that  if  Galileo  could  travd  at  all  he  was 
to  be  sent  up  to  Rome  in  chiuns,  the 
philosopher  departed  from  Florence  and 
arrived  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary 1633,  taking  up  his  abode  at  the 
Tus^  embassy.  The  trial  came  on  in 
April ;  for  ten  days  after  its  commence- 
1  L'Epinois,  La  (fuettion  de  Galilee^  p.  114. 
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ment  Galileo  was  committed  to  the  house 
of  the  fiscal  of  the  Holy  Office;  but  on  hia 
complaining  that  from  his  feeble  state  of 
health  he  could  ill  bear  the  confinem^it, 
he  was  allowed  to  retum  to  the  Tuscan 
embassy. 

The  minutes  of  the  Holy  Office  show 
that  Galileo  was  examined  on  April  12 
and  30,  May  10,  and  June  21.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was 
Melduor  Inchofer,  told  heavily  agdnsthim. 
Melchior  said  that  the  author  of  the 
Bialogo  did  not  put  the  case  in  favour  of 
the  immobility  of  the  sun  "  hypothetice," 
but  '^  theorematice,*'  and  that  his  having 
written  in  Italian,  so  that  "  vulgares  etiam 
homines  "  miffht  read  it,  made  the  matter 
worse.  The  disobedience  to  the  command 
issued  by  the  Holy  Office  in  1616  was  also 
much  dwelt  upon ;  to  which  G^alileo  could 
only  reply  by  putting  in  the  certificate 
which  he  had  obtained  at  the  time  from 
Bellarmine,^  and  pleading  that  as  the 
latter  had  not  in  this  expressly  referred  to 
the  injunction  not  to  write  any  more  on 
the  question,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
It  is  probable  that  this  was  not  believed, 
and  that  some  intention  other  than  one 
purely  scientific  was  ascribed  to  him,  as 
accounting  for  his  open  disregard  of  the 
prohibition  of  1616.  We  read  in  the 
minutes  for  June  16, 1633,  that  the  Pope 
ordered  that  Galileo  should  be  questioned 
"  concerning  his  intention,  a  threat  even 
of  torture  teing  used  to  him ;  and  that  if 
he  persisted  in  his  statement  (et  si  mttin- 
uent),  his  abjuration  having  been  first 
taken,  he  was  to  be  condenmed,"  &c. 

On  June  21  he  was  examined  according 
to  this  instruction.  Being  asked  whether 
he  had  not  held  the  opinion  [of  the  im- 
mobility of  the  sun]  since  the  decree  of 
1616,  he  said,  '•  I  do  not  hold  and  have 
not  bold  this  opinion  of  Copernicus  since  it 
was  intimated  to  me  by  authoritv  {can 
precetto)  that  I  must  abandon  it ;  for  the 
rest, I  am  here  in  your  hands:  you  must  do 
what  you  please."  He  was  then  warned  to 
speak  the  truth,  otherwise  the  torture 
would  be  applied.    He  answered,  "  I  am 

1  The  certificate  ends  thus— after  stating 
that  Galileo  had  made  no  abjuration,  nor  been 

Eut  to  penance — *'  but  only  the  declaration  made 
y  the  Pope  and  published  by  the  Sacred  Con- 
Segation  of  the  Index  was  solemnly  notified  to 
01.  in  which  it  is  contained  that  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  Copomicus  that  the  earth  moves 
round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  remains  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  without  moving  from  east 
to  w«rt,  is  contrary  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  defended  or  held.  In 
testimony  whereof,"  &c 
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here  to  make  my  submission,  and  I  have 
not  held  this  opinion  since  the  decision  was 
given,  as  I  have  said.**  He  was  then 
allowed  to  withdraw.  The  sentence  was 
pronoimced  the  next  day  in  the  convent  of 
the  Minerva.  A  fuU  narrative  of  what 
passed  may  be  read  in  a  letter  addressed 
oy  the  Cardinal  di  S.  Onofrio  on  July  2, 
1633,  to  the  Inquisition  of  Venice.^  The 
sentence  opened  with  the  words,  ''Whereas 
thou,  Qaliieo,''  &c.,  and  after  reciting  the 
proceedings  of  1615  and  1616,  stated, that 
the  Holy  Office  appointed  theologians  on 
that  occasion  as  qualificator8,who  reported 
to  this  efl^t : — 

1.  That  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  and  immovable  is  a  proposition  ab- 
surd and  &lse  in  philosophy,  and  formally 
heretical,  as  being  expressly  contrary  to 
Holy  Scripture. 

S.  That  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of 
the  world,  nor  immovable,  but  that  it 
moves  even  with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  in 
like  manner  a  proposition  absurd  and  false 
in  philosophy,  and,  considered  in  theology, 
at  least  erroneous  in  faith.  The  accu^ 
is  reminded  that,  after  Bellarmine  had 
advised  and  admonished  him,  the  then  com- 
missarv  of  the  Inquisition  told  him  that 
he  could  not  defend  nor  teach  that  doc- 
trine any  more,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
In  publishing  the  Diaiogo  he  had  mam- 
festly  disobeyed  the  precept,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pubhcation,  the  tribunal 
understood,  the  said  opinion  was  spreading 
more  and  more.  He  had  acted  disingenu- 
ously in  saying  nothing  about  the  precept 
when  he  applied  for  the  licence  to  print. 
Mistrusting  him,  the  tribunal  had  thought 
it  right  to  proceed  to  the  rigorous  examen 
("rigoroso  esame**)  in  which  he  had 
answered  as  a  Catholic  should  ("  lispon- 
desti  cattolicamente  ").    "  We  therefore," 

Sroceeds  the  tribunal,  ''say,  pronounce, 
eclare,  &c.,  that  you,  Qalileo,  ha?e  made 
yourself  vehemently  suspect  of  heresy  to 
this  Holy  Office — %,e,  oi  having  believed 
and  held  a  doctrine  false  and  contrary  to 
the  sacred  and  divine  Scriptures."  He  had 
therefore  incurred  all  the  usual  penalties ; 
nevertheless  the  tribunal  would  absolve 
him  if  he  abjured  and  detested  the  said 
errors.  But  as  a  warning  to  others,  they 
ordered:  1,  that  his  Jmaiogo  should  be 
prohibited:  2,  that  he  should  be  "for- 
mally" imprisoned'  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Holy  Office;   3,  that  he  snould  say 

'  Printed  in  Venturi's  Memorie  e  Lettcre 
Inedite  (Modena,  1818). 

'  Under  restraint,  bat  not  in  a  material 
prison. 
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once  a  week  for  three  years  to  come,  the 
seven  penitential  psalms.  GbUleo  then 
abjurea  the  condemned  opinion,^  and  swore 
never  to  promote  it  in  future,  and  to  de- 
nounce to  the  Holy  Office  any  whom  he 
might  find  maintainmg  it. 

Harsh  as  this  sentence  sounds,  the  fact 
is  that  Qalileo  was  treated  with  littie  that 
can  be  called  severity  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  resided  at  first  at  Siena, 
afterwards  in  his  own  villa  at  Arcetri, 
near  Florence.  He  was  so  far  under  re- 
straint that  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  into 
the  city,  nor  to  remove  elsewhere  without 
permission ;  but  within  his  own  house  and 
grounds  he  seems  to  have  been  left  entirely 
free.  Milton  visited  him  at  Arcetri  in 
1638  or  1639.  "There  [•.«.  in  Italy]  I 
found  and  visited  the  famous  GaUieo, 
grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition.**^ 
Perhaps  Milton  did  not  mean  to  mislead, 
but  the  common  inference  drawn  from  his 
words  has  been,  that  he  found  Galileo 
immured  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion,' instead  of  living  as  a  private  gentle- 
man in  his  own  country  house.  The 
philosopher  died  at  an  advanced  age  at 
Arcetri  in  1642. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  were  the  facts 
of  this  celebrated  condemnation.  Before 
considering  the  motives  actuating  those 
who  pronounced  it,  let  us  examine  what 
the  sentence  itself  amounted  to.  Did  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  at  any  stage  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, pronounce  ex  cathedra  that  the 
theory  of  Copernicus  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  earth  was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  world  P 
The  writer  in  the  "  DubUn  Review  "  already 
referred  to  appears  to  us  to  make  it  quite 
plain  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Whether  the  decrees  of  Pon- 
tifical congregations  on  matters  of  doc- 
trine, in  which  there  is  a  clause  expressly 
asserting  the  Papal  sanction,  are  or  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  ex  cathedra  and  infallible 
judgments,  is  a  point,  according  to  the 
reviewer,  on  which  theologians  are  not 
entirely  agreed ;  but  no  one,  he  adds,  has 
ever  doubted  that  decrees  not  containing 
this  clause  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  de- 
cisions ex  cathedra.    Now,  the  decree  of 

*  The  derer  fiction  which  makes  him  sav 
at  this  point,  Eppur  «t  muove  (**And  yet  it 
[the  earth]  does  move "),  first  appeared,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  in  the  Enc.  Brit,^  in  an 
Historical  Dictionary,  pnbliahed  at  Caen  in 
1789. 

'  AreopagUica, 

5  Thus  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  his  Life  of 
Milton,  •*  lie  had  perhaps  given  some  ofience  by 
visitinp;  (lalileo,  then  a  pritoner  in  the  Jnamu" 
tion  [italics  ouri]  for  philosophical  heresy.^* , 
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the  Congregation  of  the  Index  of  March  6, 
1616|  does  not  contain  the  clauBe ;  it  can- 
not, therefore,  be  regarded  as  defining  ex 
cathedra. 

What,  then,  does  the  decree  decide  or 
do  P  It  decides  that  the  theory  of  Coper- 
nicus is  *'  false  "  and  **  entirely  contrary  to 
Scriptttie,"  and  that  the  books  which  teach 
it  are  to  be  prohibited.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  language  used  by  the  Holy 
Office  in  the  preamble  of  their  sentence,  as 
given  in  a  previous  paragraph.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  both  Pontifical  con- 
gregations held  that  the  opinion  about  the 
earth's  motion  now  universally  received 
was  &lse  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and 
that  no  Catholic  could  hold  it  without 
falling  into  heresy.  The  reviewer  main- 
tains that  it  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  they  should  so  regard  it,  seeing  that 
the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture  is  unques- 
tionably opposed  to  the  Conemican  theory, 
and  omy  **  some  overwhelming  scientific 
probability  "  (p.  160)  could  render  it  legiti- 
mate to  override  the  obvious  in  favour  of 
an  unobvious  sense.  Later  researches  have 
supplied  this  overwhelming  probability, 
and  conseouently  all  Catholics  now  **  admit 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  for  wise  purposes 
....  permitted  the  sacred  writers  to 
express  tnemselves  in  language  which  was 
literally  true  as  understood  by  <Aem,  but 
was  figurative  in  the  highest  degree  as 
intended  by  -Htm."  {lb.) 

The  reviewer  moreover  contends  that, 
although  all  Catholics  were  bound  to  as- 
sent to  the  decrees,  they  were  not  thereby 
obliged  to  hold  the  geocentric  theory  as  an 
article  of  divine  faith — i,e.  with  an  assent 
excluding  all  doubt.  To  maintain  the  con- 
tradictory of  this  proposition  would  be  ab- 
surd, since  the  heliocentric  theory  was  al- 
lowed to  be  proposed  hypothetical fy^  but  the 
Church  would  never  for  a  moment  allow 
even  the  hypothetical  maintenance '  of  an 
opinion  contrary  to  an  article  of  faith.  For 
instance,  what  impossibility  is  greater  than 
that,  since  1854,  the  Church  abould  allow 
any  Catholic  theologian  to  maintain,  as  a 
hypothesis,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  is  untrue?  But  that 
the  heliocentric  theory  might  be  hypo- 
theticall3r  propounded  after  the  decree  of 
1616  is  indisputable.  For,  first,  Galileo 
deposed  before  the  Holy  Office  in  1633 ' 
thnt  in  1616  Cardinal  Bedlarmine  spoke 
approvingly,  both  as  to  him  and  Coper- 
nicus, of  their  holding  the  opinion  of  the 

'  Except  for  the  purpose  of  a  rtduetio  ad  ab- 
ntrdmtHy  wnich  of  course  is  not  here  in  qaestion. 
'  L'Epinois,  Let  Fiecet,  &c.,  p.  60. 
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movement  of  the  earth  **  ex  auppaitume 
and  not  absolutely."  Secondly,  the  same 
BeUarmine  declared  in  1620,  ''that  if  a 
scientific  proof  of  Copemicanism  were  dis- 
covered. Scripture  should  then  be  CojiNsr- 
nically  interpreted ; "  ^  and  the  theologian 
Amort,  writing  in  1734,  expressed  himself 
to  the  same  effect.'  Thirdly,  the  report 
of  Melchior  Inchofer  speaks  of  "the 
reasons  by  which  Galileo  assertively, 
absolutely,  and  not  hypothetically  .... 
maintains  the  motion  of  the  earth;" 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  to  maintain  it 
hypotheticaUy  would  not  have  been  cen- 
surable.' 

H.  The  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
decrees  being  what  we  have  described,  the 
question  arises.  Was  there  any  urgent,  and 
at  the  same  time  justifiable,  motive  for 
iesuinff  them  at  all  r  After  all,  it  may  be 
said,  the  opinion  condemned  by  the  decrees 
has  come  to  be  universally  believed ;  was 
it  not  therefore  a  mistake,  to  say  the  least, 
to  attempt  thus  to  suppress  itP  Has  not 
the  logic  of  events  proved  that  course  to 
be  wrong  P  Such  questions  as  these  will 
be  differently  answered  according  to  the 
varying  estimates  which  people  may  form 
of  the  value  of  a  stable  rehgious  convic- 
tion. The  Pope  and  the  cardinals  believed 
in  1616  that  if  everyone  might  freely 
teach,  at  universities  or  by  printed  books, 
that  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun,  a 
great  weakening  of  religious  faith  would 
ensue,  owing  to  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  such  teaching  with  a  number  of  well- 
known  passages  in  the  Bible.  They  might 
remember  that  Giordano  Bruno,  an  ardent 
Copemican,  had  also  taught  pantheism 
with  equal  ardour.  The  standing  danger 
on  the  side  of  Protestantism  was,  tbey 
might  think,  sufficiently  formidable,  with- 
out the  addition  to  it — while  it  could  still 
be  staved  off*— of  a  danger  on  the  side  of 
physical  science.  At  the  present  day  the 
youth  of  Italy  listen  to  infidel  lectures 
and  read  bad  books  without  restriction; 
one  single  book  of  this  kind,  Renan*s  Vie 
de  Jisu»f  is  said  to  have  caused  loss  of 
faith  to  innumerable  readers  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  With  loss  of  faith  there  comes 
too  often,  as  we  all  know,  a  shipwreck  in 
morals.  Are  the  young  Italians  of  to-day, 
whom  no  one  thinks  of  shielding  from  the 
knowledge  of  attacks  on  Christianity, 
morallv  purer  and  intellectually  stronger 
than  their  partially-protected  predecessors 
of  the  seventeenth  century  P  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  the  question ;  but 


1  Dub,  Bev.,  vol.  Ixix.,  p.  1C4. 
>  lb.,  p.  102.  5  L»Kpi 
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those  who  heliere  that  the  case  is  not  so, 
bat  much  otherwise,  may  well  approve  the 
solicitude  of  the  rulers  of  the  Ohurch  at  the 
former  period— when  the  repression  of  bad 
books  was  still  possible — to  protect  the 
Christian  faith  ot  the  rising  generation  of 
Italians.  Few  Catholics  would  hesitate 
to  saji  eyen  now,  that  it  would  have  been 
to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  European 
socielgr  and  individual  souls,  if  the  bad 
book  by  Benan  just  adverted  to  had  been 
summarily  suppressed  at  its  birth,  and  the 
writer  imprisoned,  at  least  *'  formally/' 
Far  be  it  from  us  so  to  disparage  the 
honoured  name  of  Galileo  as  to  suggest  for 
a  moment  that  the  two  cases  are  parallel. 
Galileo  was  a  Christian  all  along,  and 
could  no  more  have  written  the  sentimental 
impieties  of  the  Vie  de  JSstis  than  could 
Urban  VUI.  himself.  Still  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Pope  and  cardinals — 
besides  thinking  his  personal  behaviour 
censurable,  because  he  had  broken  a  dis- 
tinct promise  and  disregarded  a  solemn 
warning — ^believed  that  the  interests  of 
religion  required  thatCopemicanism  should 
be  no  otherwise  taught  than  as  a  scientific 
hypothesis.  The  decrees,  it  is  true,  say 
nothing  as  to  a  hypothetical  propounding; 
to  them  the  Copernican  theory  is  simply 
false.  But  this  is  the  usual  style  of  all 
disciplinary  tribunals.  The  words  of 
Bellarmine  before  quoted  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  Church's  mind,  and  an  important  step 
towards  their  realisation  was  taken  when  in 
1767 — the  Newtonian  philosophy  which 
involves  the  centrality  of  the  sun  having 
been  favourably  received  at  Rome — Bene- 
dict XIV.  suspended  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  above  described.^ 

III.  One  more  question  remains — 
whether  Galileo  was  or  was  not  tortured 
in  the  course  of  his  examinatioD.  It  is 
extremely  painful  to  read  of  torture  being 
even  threatened  to  a  man  so  warmly  loved 
by  a  host  of  friends,  and  to  whom  science 
was  imder  such  profound  obligations. 
However,  one  may  feel  reasonably  con- 
fident that  it  was  no  more  than  a  threat. 
M.  FEpinois  (La  Question  de  Galilic,  p. 
104)  enters  fully  into  the  question,  and 
shows  (1 )  that  no  one  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

*  Thero  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  tin- 
cerity  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  in  repudiating 
Copemicanisni.  So  far  as  was  then  known,  the 
appearances  of  nature  might  be  equally  well  ex- 
plained on  either  theory,  and  Scripture  in  its 
obvious  meaning  agreed  with  one  and  not  with 
the  other.  Neither  Bacon,  nor  Tj-cho  Brahe, 
nor  Descartes,  accepted  the  Copernican  theory. 
Milton,  in  the  Paradite  Loit,  wavers  between 
the  two  systems. 
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tury  ever  said  or  thought,  so  far  as  appears, 
that  Ghtlileo  had  been  actually  tortured ; 
(2)  that  a  special '' interlocutory  sentence '' 
of  the  judge  must  have  been  given  before 
the  application  of  the  torture,  and  that  of 
such  sentence  there  is  no  trace ;  (8)  that 
even  if  such  sentence  had  been  given, 
Galileo  might  have  legally  appealed  against 
it  on  the  ground  of  age  and  ill-he<dth,and 
that  his  appeal  must  have  been  allowed. 
For  these  and  several  other  reasons  which 
we  have  not  space  to  analyse,  L'Epinois 
considers  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  torture,  though  threatened, 
was  not  actually  administered. 

OAX&zcAir   iizrvRO-iss.    [See 

LiTUBGIES.] 

OAXXiZCAirxsiif.  The  teudency  to 
enlarge  the  prerogatives  of  a  national 
church — in  the  particular  case,  of  the 
church  of  France — and  to  restrict  pro- 
portionately the  authority  of  the  Holy 
bee.  It  was  this  tendency  which  was 
exemplified  alike  in  the  Ilarlays  and  Le 
Telliers  in  France,  and  the  Gardiners, 
Heaths,  and  Bonners  of  our  own  country. 
The  habit  of  thinkiDg  of  Rome  as  a  power 
to  be  kept  in  check  rather  than  loved  and 
obeyed,  produces  a  desire  to  restrict  its 
authority  in  all  directions,  in  regard  to 
doctrine  no  less  than  discipline.  Ilence  a 
secondary  phase  of  G^icanism  was — ^e 
tendency  to  exalt  the  authority  of  a  jjene- 
ral  council,  and  to  depress  correspondiingly 
that  of  the  Pope. 

Gallicanism  in  the  first  sense  is  the 
natural  growth  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  despotic  kings  and  corrupt  metro- 
politans play  into  each  other's  hands,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  Church  property,  patron- 
age and  influence  as  they  please.  For 
three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  such  kings  and  such  metro- 
nolitans  were  but  too  common,  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  wealth  of 
the  metropolitan  sees  bein^  very  great, 
princes  used  often  to  contrive  that  their 
orothers  or  their  illegitimate  sons  should 
be  appointed  to  them;  often,  too,  they 
woula  sell  the  nomination  for  a  large  sum ; 
and  in  that  turbulent  age  the  simoniacal 
intruder  was  generally  able  for  many 
years,  perhaps  for  a  hfetime,  to  set  the 
canons  at  nought  and  retain  the  benefice. 
The  bishops,  less  exposed  to  corrupting 
influences  than  the  metropolitans,  main- 
tained discipline  as  well  as  they  could; 
but  episcopal  decisions  were  often  referred 
by  appeal  to  metropolitans,  and  were  re< 
view^ — ^when  these  had  been  appointed 
in  the  manner  above  described-— in   no 
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equitable  or  coiiscientioiis  spirit.  A  metro- 
politan decided  a  cause,  pernaps  for  monej, 
against  a  bishop ;  what  was  the  bishop  to 
doP  Appeal  to  Rome,  of  course,  whence 
he  might  nope  to  obtain  a  final  and  over- 
riding sentence,  quashing  the  unjust  judg- 
ment of  the  metropolitan.  Against  such 
appeals  the  latter,  and  his  prince  also, 
would  naturally  protest.  Why  should  not 
the  Inshop  be  content  with  a  decision  given 
in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  the 
country,  and  approved  by  the  civil  power? 
Why  should  he  go  to  Kome  P  Here  we 
have  Gallicanism  at  its  fountain  head. 
The  opposite  view — that  which  makes 
Kome  tne  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches,  and  persists  in  regarding  her  as 
qualified  to  review  all  causes  and  redress 
all  wrongs  in  matters  ecclesiastical — 
though  sometimes  called  Ultramontane, 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  saints,  and  all 
clear-sighted  Catholics,  in  every  age  of 
the  Church.  It  comes  out  forcibly  [Paxsb 
Decbetals]  in  the  pseudo-Isidonan  com- 
pilation, a  work  of  tlie  ninth  century,  and 
It  dictated  the  celebrated  Concordat  of 
Worms  (1122),  where  the  right  of  the 
Pope  to  intervene  in  the  appointment  of 
all  bishops  was  distinctly  recognised. 

For  many  generations  those  ecclesias- 
tics in  France  who  desired  to  uphold  the 
royal  power,  and  strengthen  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  national  church,  were  content 
to  appeal  to  the  old  canonical  practice  {usus 
cammtimfObservantia  juris  antiqui)  against 
what  they  regarded  as  Boman  encroach- 
ments. Gradiially — as  a  consequence,  partly 
of  the  contest  between  Boniface  VI ll.  and 
Philip  le  Bel,  partly  of  the  declarations 
made  in  the  Coun<nls  of  Constance  and 
Basle — two  principles  began  to  be  enun- 
ciated by  the  national  party :  one,  that  the 
Kinff  of  France  wss  absolutely  independent 
of  the  Pope  in  all  temporal  matters ;  the 
other,  that  the  Papal  power  was  not  abso- 
lute, must  be  exercised  within  the  limits 
of  the  canons,  and  was  inferior  to  that  of 
a  general  council.  By  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1438,  passed  at  Bourges,  the 
GaHican  church,  in  imion  with  the  king, 
adopted  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basle  abolishing  Papal  reservations  and 
expectatives,  and  restricting  appeals  to 
Home  to  the  causa  maiores.  Many  Popes 
protested  against  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ; 
but  it  was  maintained  till  the  date  of  the 
concordat  (1616)  between  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.,  and  although  it  was  then 
abolished, several  of  itsprovisions  continued 
to  be  in  force.  On  the  whole,  there  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century  a  large  bodyof  cus- 
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toms  and  privileges,  more  or  less  ancient, 
which  the  courtly  portion  of  the  clergy  de- 
lighted to  speak  of  as  the  '^Gkdlican  liberties.*' 
A  crisis  came  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Through  the  arbitrary  extension  by  Louis 
XIV.  of  the  royal  ri^ht  called  Regalia  [see 
that  article],  a  collision  occurred  between 
the  Crown  and  two  bishops,  those  of  Aleth 
and  Pamiers.  The  bishops  excommuni- 
cated the  Crown  nominees;  the  metropoli- 
tans of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne,  on  being 
appealed  to,  cancelled  the  sentences  of  the 
bisnops;  these  last  then  appealed  to  Kome, 
and  Innocent  XI.  annulled  the  decisions 
of  the  metropolitans.  In  these  circum- 
stances an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy 
was  convened.  Biossuet,  just  elected  to 
the  See  of  Meaux,  was  requested  to  preach, 
the  opening  sermon;  he  delivered  the 
celebrated  discourse  "On  the  Unity  of  the 
Church ; ''  concerning  which  there  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  that  the  man  who 
defended  so  eloquently  the  rights  of  the 
chair  of  Peter  should  a  few  days  after- 
wards sign  the  Galilean  Articles. 

These  Articles,  four  in  number,  were 
drawn  up  in  March  1682,  and  are  to  the 
following  efiect : — 

The  first  denied  that  Peter  and  his 
successors  had  received  any  power  from 
God  extending  to  civil  and  temporal  afiairs, 
declared  that  kings  were  subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  power  in  temporals,  and 
denied  the  deposing  power  or  the  Pope. 
[DsposiKo  Power.] 

The  second  ratines  the  third  and  fourth 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  Constance  [see 
that  article]  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  council  relatively  to  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  denies'that.these  sessions  refer  only  to 
the  time  of  the  schism. 

The  third  asserts  the  force  and  validity 
of  the  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions 
of  the  realm  and  of  the  Galilean  church. 

The  fourth  is  as  follows :  "  The  Pope 
has  the  principal  share  in  questions  of 
faith  ;  his  decrees  regard  all  the  churches 
and  each  church  in  particular ;  neverthe- 
less his  judgment  is  not  irreformable,  unless 
the  consent  of  the  Church  be  added."  * 

The  question  of  the  Regalia  fell  into 
the  background,  after  the  publication  of 
the  Articles  of  1682 ;  besides,  the  bishops 
would  not  oppose  the  Court,  and  the  Pope 
could  not  successfully  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  French  church  without  some  help 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  to 
adhere  to  this  last  proposition  of  the  fourth 
article,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tion Rotnanum  Pontificem  at  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, would  amount  to  formal  heresy. 
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from  its  leaders.  It  mil  be  observed  that 
the  two  tendencies  of  Gallicanism — that 
which  would  limit  the  action  of  Rome  in 
discipline,  and  that  which  would  place  its 
authority  below  that  of  a  general  council 
in  doctnne — ^were  both  broadly  aOlrmed  in 
these  articles.  The  Spanish,  Flemish,  and 
Italian  cler^  repudiated  them;  Alexander 
VI IL  (1690)  pronounced  them  null  and 
void;  Clement  IX.  (1716), and  afterwards 
Pius  VI.  renewed  the  condemnation. 
Louis  XIV.  withdrew  in  1692  the  edict 
by  which  he  had  approved  the  four 
articles ;  but  he  did  so,  not  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  condemned  by  the  Holy 
See,  and  unsafe  for  Christians  to  hold,  but 
because  the  particular  conjunction  of 
affairs  which  gave  rise  to  them  had  passed 
away. 

Far  irom  ushering  in  a  period  of 
greater  freedom  for  the  Frenen  church, 
the  declaration  of  1682  was  merely  another 
link  in  the  chain  which  politicians  and 
lawyers  had  long  been  forging,  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  Church  to  the  laity. 
F^nelon  wrote :  **  In  practice  the  King  of 
France  is  more  the  nead  of  the  Church 
than  the  Pope.  liberty  towards  the  Pope : 
servitude  towards  the  king.  The  king's 
power  over  the  Church  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  civil  tribunals.  Laymen 
lord  it  over  the  bishops.  Secular  judges 
go  so  far  as  to  examine  even  those  Papal 
bulls  which  relate  only  to  matters  of  faith.^ 
Jansenism,  in  so  far  as  it  fostered  in- 
subordination towards  the  Holy  See, 
co-operated  vnth  Qallicanism.  When  the 
Kevolution  came,  and  the  doctrinaires  of 
the  Convention  produced  the  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy  (see  that  article), 
they  were  only  pushing  the  worst  side  of 
Oallicanism  to  its  logical  outcome.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  clergy 
saw  and  recoiled  from  the  snare,  and  from 
the  day  that  they  did  so  Gallicanism  was 
doomed.  In  our  own  day,  there  has,  in- 
deed, been  a  party  among  the  French  clergy 
which  has  been  less  ultramontane  than 
the  rest;  hence  the  "inopportunist''  oppo- 
sition at  the  Vatican  Council.  But  the 
definition  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope 
has  miade  the  doctrinal  basis  of  Gallican- 
ism formal  heresy ;  and  the  breach  made 
by  the  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions of  France,  the  suppression  of  the 
old  tribunals,  and  the  generally  deepened 
apprehension  in  Catholic  society  of  the 
rights  and  divinely  founded  authori^  of 
the  Papacy,  combine  to  render  it  unliKely 
that  even  the  Galilean  temper,  in  relation 
to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  on 
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the  one  hand  and  the  civil  power  on  the 
other,  will  ever  reappear  on  any  lai^ 
scale  in  the  Church. 

OAvcmA,  coinrcz&   or.     We 

possess  the  twenty-one  canons  of  this 
council,  which  was  held  at  Gangra,  the 
capital  of  Paphlagonia,  but  its  precise  date 
is  unknown.  The  chief  intention  of  the 
canons  is  that  of  condemning  the  fabe 
asceticism  of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  or 
rather  of  his  followers  [see  Eustathiakb] 
Eustathius  no  longer  held  the  See  of 
Sebaste  in  380,  and  some  have  thought 
that  he  was  deposed  by  this  Council  of 
Gangra ;  if  that  were  so,  its  date  would 
probably  be  379  or  880— not  earlier,  be- 
cause St.  Basil,  who  died  in  379,  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  It  anathematises  those 
who  out  of  spiritual  pride  and  a  false  con- 
ception of  purity  blamed  marriage,  and 
despised  those  who  were  married;  at  the 
same  time  it  guards  itself  from  being  sup- 
posed not  to  honour  and  admire  virginity 
and  continence,  when  embraced  with 
humility  and  charity.  (Fleury,  **  IBst.  du 
Christ.'*  Book  xvii.;  Smith  and  Wace, 
"Christian  Biography ," art.  JEustathius.) 

omMWMAJL  (of  an  Order).  From  the 
foundation  of  the  orders  of  friars  it 
became  usual  for  religious  orders  and 
congregations  of  men  to  be  under  the 
rule  of  a  general  superior,  usually  elected 
in  general  chapter  for  three  years,  or  some 
other  fixed  term.  In  the  Societv  of  Jesus 
the  general  is  elected  for  life.  The  Bene- 
dictine order,  as  such,  is  not  governed  by 
a  general;  but  a  precedency  of  rank  is 
accorded  to  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
who  is  styled  *'  Abbas  abbatum.'^  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  congreeiitions  that  have 
sprung  from  the  Benedictine  order,  or 
grown  up  within  it  {e.g.  the  orders  of 
Cluny  and  Citeaux,andthe  congregation 
of  St.  Maur),  have  established  geueralates. 
In  such  cases,  the  general  has  been 
usually  the  abbot  of  the  mother  house, 
as  at  (Jluny;  hence  the  title  ''Abbas 
generalis." 

The  prelates  of  regular  orders  enjoy 
special  powers  and  privileges.  A  gen- 
eral has  ordinary  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  his  subjects  in  tUroque  foro.  Gener- 
als and  provincials  have  the  same  power 
of  absolution  in  reserved  cases,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  subjects,  which  bishops  have 
in  relation  to  their  diocesans.  Generals 
can  reserve  to  themselves  eleven  cases 
(specified  in  the  decree  of  Clement  VIII., 
1^3),  but  not  more,  without  the  consent 
of  the  chapter  general.  Although  neither 
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aVbots  nor  superiors  of  orders  were  sum- 
moned to  the  first  six  general  councils, 
yet  from  the  date  of  the  seventh  onwards, 
exemptions  from  episcopal  control  having 
been  freely  grantea  to  religious  orders  by 
the  Holy  See,  the  custom  was  gradually 
established  that,  not  only  abk)t8  with 
quasi-epiBCopal  jurisdiction,  but  also  the 
generals  of  orders,  ''should  be  present  at 
a  general  synod  as  judges,  and  subscribe 
its  decrees,  having  a  decisive  vote,  and 
the  right  of  defining.*'*  Seven  generals 
of  religious  orders  subscribed  the  decrees 
of  Trent. 

These  powers  and  privileges  of  regu- 
lar prelates  are  shared  in  part  by  the 
Superiors  General  of  regular  and  secular 
clerks,  such  as  the  Theatines,  Bamabites, 
Redemptorists,  Pasfflonists,  &c.  Several 
modem  congregations  of  women  have 
also  ^neral  superiors,  but  their  canonical 
position  is  of  course  (juite  different. 

Generals  are  forbidden  by  the  law  to 
enter  without  necessity  the  convents  of 
nuns  subject  to  them;  their  visitations 
of  such  convents  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
made  not  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Nor 
can  the^  hear  the  confessions  of  such 
nuns  without  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop.  Nor  can  they,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, grant  any  omce  or  dignity, 
or  remit  any  punishment,  to  one  of  their 
subjects  at  the  instance  of  any  person 
outside  the  order,  whatever  the  rank  of 
that  person  may  be. 

(Ferraris,  Regtihris  Prtelatus,  Rdig, 
Jtegvlare* ;  Tamburinus,  "  De  Jure  Abba- 
turn,"  Rome,  1629.) 

OMnBAX  coinpssBxoir.  A 
confession  of  sins  committed  by  the  peni- 
tent since  baptism,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
remembered.  Such  a  confession  Lb  of 
course  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  made  no  previous  confession,  or  whose 
previous  confessions  have  been  invalid — e.g. 
because  tJbey  wilfully  concealed  a  mortal 
sin  or  weie  wanting  in  true  and  supernatu- 
ral sorrow.  It  is  advisable  if  the  validilr 
of  the  past  confessions  is  verv  doubtfm. 
But  sometimes  persons  repeat  m  a  general 
confession  sins  for  which  they  have  al- 
ready received  absolution,  although  there  is 
no  reason  lo  consider  this  absolution  inva- 
lid. Moral  theologians  and  ascetical  writers 
admit  the  utility  of  this  practice  in  certain 
cases.  Thus  a  person  may  reasonably  desire 
to  make  such  a  confession  in  order  to  obtain 
direction  when  he  proposes  to  enter  on  a 
new  state  of  life ;  or,  again,  to  acquire  deeper 
humility  and  a  better  knowledge  of  him- 
1  TamburiniiB,  I  868. 
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self.  Hence  it  is  common  to  make  a  gene- 
ral confession  before  first  communion,  or- 
dination, religious  profession,  &c.  But 
the  practice  of  frequently  making  general 
con^ssions  leads  to  ^^reat  loss  of  time,  oc- 
casions scruples,  and  is  strongly  discouraged 
by  spiritual  authors  and  prudent  confessors. 

OBxnrFUULZOir  (the  bendmg  of  the 
knee)  ib  a  natural  sign  of  adoration  or  re- 
verence. It  is  frequently  used  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  faithful 
genuflect  in  passing  before  the  tabernacle 
where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved ; 
the  priest  repeatedly  genuflects  at  Mass  in 
adoration  or  the  Eucharist,  also  at  the 
mention  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  Creed, 
&c.  Genuflexion  is  also  made  as  a  sign  of 
profound  respect  before  a  bishop  on  cer- 
tain occasions.  A  double  genuflexion — i.e. 
one  on  both  knees — is  made  on  entering  or 
leavinj^  a  church,  where  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment IS  exposed. 

The  early  Christians  prayed  standing 
on  Sundays,  and  from  Easter  till  Pente- 
cost, and  only  bent  the  knee  in  sign  of 
penance ;  hence  a  class  of  penitents  were 
known  as  Genuflectentes.  A  relic  of  this 
penitential  use  of  genuflection  survives, 
according  to  Gavantus  (P.  I.  tit.  16),  in  the 

Practice  enjoined  by  the  rubric  of  genu- 
ecting  at  the  verse  "  Adjuva  nos,"  in  the 
Tract  of  Masses  during  Lent. 

0B08T.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Germans,  the  belief  in  appa- 
ritions of  departed  spirits  was  widely 
spread.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
many    allusions   to    necromancers,  who 

Srofessed  to  summon  up  the  spirits  of  the 
ead;  and  possibly  in  1  Reg.  xxviii.  7,  we 
have  the  account  of  a  real  apparition. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  {e.,a.  Justin  and  Origen) 
suppose  that  Samuel's  ghost  really  did 
appear  to  Saul  when  he  consulted  the  witch 
of  Endor;  others  (e,g,  Tertullian  and 
Jerome)  regard  the  supposed  appearance  of 
Samuel's  spirit  as  a  aiabolical  imposture. 
Many  apparitions  of  saints  after  death  are 
recorded  m  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  theological  principles  on  the 
matter  are  stated  by  St.  Thomas, "  Summ." 
Supp.  qu.  69,  a.  3.  According  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  no  soul  can  leave 
heaven  or  hell,  even  for  a  time,  or  quit 
purgatory  till  its  purification  is  completed. 
But  God  may  permit  departed  souls  to 
appear  on  earth  for  many  wise  reasons — 
e,g,  that  the  saints  may  help  men ;  that 
the  sight  of  lost  soids  may  warn  them; 
that  the  spirits  in  purgatory  may  obtain 
prayers.  St.  Thomas  even  thinks  that 
God  has  communicated  to  the  saints  a 
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permanent  power  of  appearing  on  earth 
when  they  please. 

O-BOBT,  BOliT.  [See  Tbivitt  and 
Macbdonisk.] 

OZ&DS,  O-VZ&DB  (A.-S.  ffildan,  to 
pay).  The  history  of  the  word  is  ohocure  ; 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  inscrihed  to 
Gsedmon — Genesis  and  Daniel — f/ild  or 
gyld  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  sacrifice,'' 
and  also  of  "  idol."  Among  the  Teutons 
of  the  north  its  original  meaning  is  said 
to  have  heen  "  sacrincial  feast."  *  Yet  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Ina  it  is  used  in  one 
of  the  three  allied  senses  attached  to  it  by 
Christian  civilisation — namely,  that  of  a 
society  of  contributing  members  associated 
for  mutual  help  and  assurance.  By  the 
laws  of  Ina,  no  were,  or  compensation  for 
blood,  was  due  to  the  guildsmen  (gegyld- 
an)  of  a  stranger,  whom  some  one 
might  have  slain  in  the  honest  belief  that 
he  was  a  robber.^  At  a  later  period  we 
meet  with  these  Frith-gilds  imder  the 
names  of  lyith-^wrg  and  Frank-pledge, 
when  their  relation  to  the  existing  system 
of  public  justice,  and  responsibility^  for 
the  good  conduct  of  their  members,  is  the 
single  point  in  their  association  considered. 
The  passages  in  the  Laws  of  Lia  which 
mention  gegyldan,  if  carefully  weighed, 
seem  to  point  to  a  general  system  of  as- 
sociation, for  the  exacting  and  payment 
of  were-gilds  due  from,  or  in  respect  of 
any  of  the  members,  which  was  probably 
common  to  all  Teutonic  commumties,  and 
dated  back  to  the  times  of  paganism.  The 
vonji*ratores  of  the  Salic  and  Hipuarian 
laws  may  be  regarded  as  the  FranMsh 
equivalent  to  the  gegyldan  of  Ina.^  On 
this  ancient  foundation  were  grafted  the 
religious  rites  and  kindly  customs,  gradu- 
ally developed  in  a  hundred  beautiful 
ways,  of  the  medieval  Gilds,  which  in  no 
country  of  Europe  flourished  so  much  as 
in  England. 

The  geldonia  or  cot^atrite  of  the 
Carolingian  times  [Ookfrateriott]  were 
gilds  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  the 
imperial  legislation  discountenanced  them, 
and  their  precise  rules  and  constitution 
are  little  known.  The  first  extant  char- 
ter of  a  gild  is  that  by  which  in  the 
reign  of  Canute,  Orcy  gives  the  guild-hall 
(gegyld-healle)  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset, 
"  for  God's  love  and  St.  Peter's,"  t^  the 
gyldscipe  of  the  place.^  Every  ffuildsman 
(gegyida)    was  to  pay  annually,  three 

1  BreDtano ;  see  end  of  art. 

'  Leges  Inie,  21. 

'  Guizot,  CivUiaation  en  Franetf  lect.  ix.  z. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  DipL  942. 
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days  before  St.  Peter's  Mass,  one  penny, 
or  a  pennyworth  of  wax.  On  the  eve  of 
the  reast  every  two  guildsmen  were  to 
bring  one  large  loaf,  well  sifted  and  raised, 
for  the  common  almsgiving.  Five  weeks 
before  the  same  festival  each  member  had 
to  bring  a  measure  of  clean  wheat,  and 
within  three  days  afterwards,  a  load  of 
wood.  On  the  death  of  any  member, 
each  of  his  fellows  was  to  pay  "one 
penny  at  the  corpse  for  the  soul."  These 
were  the  "Mass-pence,"  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  later  times.  Other  rules  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  feast,  for  almsgiving, 
the  nursing  of  sick  members,  the  decent 
burial  of  the  dead,  &c.  The  ends  of  the 
gild  ap^r  here  to  be  purely  religious 
and  social ;  yet  in  the  somewhat  later 
charter  of  a  Cambridge  gUd,  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  assurance  against  crime 
and  its  penalties  receives  marked  illustra- 
tion. Gradually  this  feature  disappears, 
and  the  gild  assumes  the  aspect  of  "a 
voluntary  association  of  those  living 
near  together,  who  joined  for  a  common 
purpose,  pa3dng  contributions,  worship- 
ping together,  feasting  together  periodi- 
cally, helping  one  another  m  sickness  and 
poverty,  and  frequentlv  united  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  special  object,"  *  usually  a 
religious  one.  These  objects  the  gilds 
continued  to  promote  down  to  the  Re- 
formation, when  they  were  destroyed 
and  plundered.^ 

The  Frith  Gilds,  as  we  have  seen, 
came  first ;  out  of  them  grew  what  some 
have  called  the  ReHgious,  some  the  Social 
Gilds.  In  Norfolk  alone  there  vrere  909 
gilds  of  this  class.  Out  of  these  pro- 
ceeded in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the 
Trade  Gilds,  divided  into  Gild-mer- 
chants and  Craft>^ilds. 

Every  gild  had  its  distinct  livery  ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  "Livery  Com- 
panies "  of  London.  Five  of  the  Canter- 
Durypilgrims,  the  Haberdasher,  Carpen- 
ter, Weaver,  &c.,  are  described  as  — 

clothed  in  oo  [one]  lyyer€ 
Of  a  solempne  and  grel  firatemite, 

or  religious  gild.  The  Craft  Gilds  of  a 
city  would  often  combine  together,  and 
each  undertake  to  represent  one  scene  in 
a  great  religious  drama  or  miracle-play. 

>  J57>icy.5rtV.  art.  "Gilds." 

*  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  who  looks  with  in- 
dnlgence  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
is  indignant  at  the  spoliation  of  these  iav  in> 
stitutions  ;  **  A  case  of  pore  wholesale  robbery 
and  plunder;"  ...  '*no  page  so  black  in 
English  histoiy,"  &c.  &c— An^.  GHda,  p.  xliL 
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Hence  came  the  "  Chester  Plays,"  written 
by  Dan  Bandal  of  Chester  Abbey,  and 
exhibited  by  twenty-four  trades  or  craft- 
gilds  of  the  city.*  (See  the  interesting 
Tolome  "English  Gilds,**  containing  the 
original  ordinances  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
[1870],  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Luis  Bren- 
tano.) 

Onui&a  (etn^ru/um,  balteumj  C&vrf), 
A  cord  with  which  the  priest  or  other 
cleric  binds  his  alb.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
continence  and  self-restraint,  as  is  said 
by  Innocent  III.,  and  implied  in    the 

Srayer  which  the  priest  about  to  celebrate 
[ass  is  directed  to  use  while  he  ties  the 
girdle  roimd  his  waist.  The  Congregation 
of  Rites  (January  22, 1701)  lays  it  down 
that  the  girdle  should  be  of  linen  rather 
than  of  silk,  though  it  may  also  be 
(S.R.C.,  December  23,  1862)  of  wool. 
Usually  it  is  white,  but  the  use  of  coloured 
girdles,  varying  with  the  colour  of  the 
vestments,  is  permitted  (S.R.C.,  January 
8, 1709). 

As  to  the  orgin  of  the  girdle,  its  use 
was  conmaon  among  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  ddly  life,  and  thence  took  its 
place,  as  a  matter  of  course,  among  the 
liturgical  vestments;  but  it  is  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  that  we 
meet  with  liturgical  girdles  richly  adorned. 
Anastasius,  in  the  ninth  centiury,  mentions 
nmramUa---4,e.  jewelled  girdles  in  the 
shape  of  lampreys  or  eels.  We  also  read 
of  girdles  variegated  with  gold,  and  of 
others  {zone^  literatee)  with  letters  or 
words  woven  in.  The  Greek  girdle  is 
shorter  and  broader  than  ours,  and  often 
richly  adorned.  (See  Benedict  XI V. "  De 
Miss.;**  LeBrun;  Hefele,  " Beitrage.**) 

0&B8B  (gleba).  Land  permanently 
devoted  to  the  sustentation  ot  the  incum- 
bent of  a  particular  parish.  The  word 
S^^eba  is  used  for  a  farm  or  estate  in  the 
Theodosian  code.  In  the  body  of  the 
canon  law  it  means  the  land  which,  along 
with  a  house,  constituted  the  ecclesiastics 
manms  of  right  appertaining  to  a  benefice. 
Mediceval  charters  present  many  instances 
of  this  use  of  the  word;  thus  Simon 
Islip,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a 
charter  dated  about  1360,  says,  "Item 
habebit  vicarius  duas  acras  terree  arabilis 
de  dote  sibi  de  gleba  ipsius  ecclesise  juxta 
ipsam  eoclesiam  jacentes  **  (the  vicar  shall 
nave  as  his  endowment  two  acres  of 
arable  land   adjoining  the  church,  out 

'  Wright's  Che$ter  Plays,  edited  for  the 
Shakipere  Society,  1843. 
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of  the  glebe  of  the  church  itself).  *  The 
fee-simple  of  a  glebe  was  in  abeyance ; 
the  freehold  was  in  the  incumbent.     A 

flebe  could  not  be  alienated  without  the 
ishop's  permission.  The  canon  law  recog- 
nises only  four  justifying  causes  for  such 
alienation— (1)  necessity,  as  when  the 
church  is  overburdened  with  debt;  (2) 
an  opening  for  an  advantageous  exchange ; 
(3)  to  redeem  captives  or  feed  the  poor 
in  time  of  famine ;  (4)  incommodi^ — 
e.ff.  when  the  land  is  so  far  off  that  its 
produce  cannot  be  gathered  without  great 
expense.     (Ferraris,  AHenatio,) 

OXiORZA  ZV  BZOB&8Z8.  [See 
DOXOLOGY.] 

CHbOSZA  PAXmZ.    [See  DOXOLOOT.] 

OXiOSBA  OBBZVASZA  and  ZV- 
TBS&ZVBABZ8.  Originally  the  word 
gloss  {'^XSxra-a)  was  used — c.^.  by  Aristotle 
— to  signify  a  hard  word  m  the  text  of 
an  autnor,  the  explanation  being  called 
glossema  (yKoi(r(njfui),  However,  as  early 
at  least  as  Quititilian,  we  find  the  difficult 
word  called  "glossema,"  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  «  gloss,**  and  the  latter  use 
continued  during  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
passed  into  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe.  A  Glossarium  was  distinguished 
from  an  ordinary  lexicon  by  the  fact  that 
it  contained  only  the  difficult  words  of  the 
language.  Hesychius,  an  Alexandrian 
grammarian  of  the  fourth  century,  pub- 
lished such  a  Glossarium,  though  he  calls 
it  a  lexicon  in  the  preface.  Ae  glosses 
which  illustrate  the  language  of  Scripture 
were  collected  by  Emesti  from  the  works 
of  Hesychius,  Suidas  (an  author  otherwise 
unknown,of  the  tenth  century  ),Phavorinu8 
(an  Italian  Benedictine,  died  1537,  a  pupil 
of  the  Greek  Lascaris),  as  well  as  from 
the  *'  Etymologicum  Magnum,'*  by  an  un- 
known author  of  the  deventh  century, 
and  published  at  Leipsic  in  1785-6  imder 
the  title  "  GlosssB  Sacree  Hesychii,"  &c. 

There  are  two  celebrated  Glosses  on 
the  Vulgate.  The  former  is  the  ''  Glossa 
Ordinana,"  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  a  German, 
born  in  807.  He  had  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  made  use  of  many  Patristic 
authors,  especially  of  Origen,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great,  Isi- 
dore of  Seville,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Rabianus 
Maurus,  &c.  His  object  is  to  give  the  literal 
meaning,  though  he  adds  sometimes  the 
mystical,  and  here  and  there  the  moral, 
sense.  This  Gloss  is  quoted  as  a  high  au- 
thority by  St  Thomas  and  other  school- 
men, and  it  was  known  as  "  the  Tongue  of 
Holy  Scripture."  Indeed,  fit)m  the  ninth 
1  TwysdeD,  Decern  Script,,  p.  1090. 
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to  the  seyenteentli  centuir  it  was  the  fa- 
vourite commentary  on  the  Bible.  The 
"  PoBtiUa"  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra  (died  1340) 
and  the  "  Additiones  "  of  Paulua  Burgensis 
were  merely  appended  to  it. 

The  secona  Gloes,  the  '*  Interlinearis/' 
by  Anselm,  Scholasticus  and  dean  of 
lion  (died  1117),  derived  its  name  from 
being  written  over  the  words  in  the  Vul- 
gate text.  Anselm  had  some  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew,  as  well  as  with  Greek,  and 
his  Gloss  also  had  a  great  reputation.  Very 
often  the  *'  Glossa  ordinaria  "  was  inserted 
in  the  margin,  at  the  top  and  at  the  sides, 
the  Gloss  of  Anselm  was  placed  between  the 
lines  of  the  Vulgate,  while  from  the  four- 
teenth century  onwards  the  **  Postilla  "  of 
Nicolas  of  Lyra  and  the  "Additiones  "  of 
Paulus  Burgensis  were  placed  at  the  foot 
of  each  page.  A  fine  eoition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, "cum  glossis,  interlineari  et  ordi- 
naria, Nic.  Lyrani  postillis  et  morali- 
tatibus,  Burgensis  additionibus  et  Thuringi 
replicis,"  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1588. 
The  Douay  theologians  published  an  im- 
proved edition  in  1617.  The  last  and 
best  is  that  edited  by  the  Benedictine 
Leander  a  Sto.  Martino,  Antwerp,  1634. 
Each  of  these  three  editions  is  in  six  folio 
volumes. 

O&088AT0S  (a  barbarous  word 
formed  from  the  Greek  yXcoo-o-a,  tongue). 
The  writer  of  a  "  Gloss "  or  explicative 
commentary  on  the  text  of  some  authori- 
tative document,  legal  or  theological. 
The  early  gloss-writers  only  pretended  to 
clear  up  mfficulties  connected  with  the 
words  used,  not  those  of  the  subject- 
matter. 

On  the  writers  of  glosses  on  the  Vul- 
gate see  Glossa  Ordutaiiia.  In  the 
twelfth  century  a  school  of  interpreters 
of  the  Roman  or  civil  law  [Civil  Law] 
arose  at  Bologna.  The  first  of  these, 
Lmerius,  was  a  native  of  that  city ;  besides 
lecturing  on  jurisprudence,  aliout  1120, 
he  enriched  the  law  books  which  he  used 
with  a  ffloss,  or  short  running  interpreta- 
tion. Many  other  jurists  took  up  the 
same  business  of  glossing  the  Roman  law, 
an  occupation  thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  in  an  age  when  politics  and  trade 
and  every  sort  of  civic  activity  flourished 
among  the  free  Italian  commonwealths. 
In  the  next  century  the  celebrated  Accur- 
uus,  or  Accorso,  who,  though  a  native 
of  Florence,  taught  in  the  university  of 
Bologna,  selecting  from  among  the  glossers 
those  whose  works  he  thought  most  suit- 
able for  his  purpose,  compiled  his  great 
"  Corpus  Juris  Glossatum,''  in  which,  with 
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great    acuteness   and  extraordinarv  ac- 
quaintance   with    the    whole   body   of 
Justinianian    law,  he  labours  to    solve 
difficulties  and  reconcile  apparent  incon- 
sistencies.  Accursius  died  m  1260.   "ifis 
great  compilation,"  says  Hallam,  *^  made 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence. 
It  put  an  end  in  great  measure  to  the 
oral  explanations  of  lecturers,  which  had 
prevailed  before.     It  restrained  at  the 
same  time  tbe  ingenuity  of  interpretation. 
The  glossers  became  the  sole  authorities, 
so  that  it  grew  into  a  maxim — No  one 
can  go  wrong  who  follows  a  gloss ;  and 
some  said,  a  gloss  was  worth  a  hundred 
texts."     Yet  the  writings  of  Accursius 
and  his  forerunners  are  full  of  ridiculous 
philological  and  historical  blunders  (such 
as  derivmg  "  Tiber  **  from  "  Tiberius ;" 
supposing    that    Justinian    lived    before 
Christ,  &c.),  which,  though  they  have 
little  to  do  with  their  value  as  jurists, 
appear  to  have  been  the  cause  why,  after 
the  revival  of  learning,  they  were  so  much 
discredited.    In  the  fourteenth  century, 
Bartolus  and  Paul  of  Castro  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  leaders  among  the  "  scholastic 
jurists ; "    they  were  thinkers  of  great 
power,  who  invented   innumerable  dis- 
tinctions, and  imagined  and  solved  every 
sort  of  case  which  the  law-text  suggested. 
After  the  publication  of  the  "  Decretum** 
of  Gratian,   gloss-writers  began  to  deal 
with  the  canon  law  as  they  had  with  the 
civil,  the  great  object  always  being  to 
make  it  consistent  with  itself,  and  work- 
able in  the  courts.    The  glosser  Pauco- 
pal^  gave  his  name  to  the  well-known 
gloss  or  commentary,  called  Palea,    The 
Decretals  were  glossed,  among  others,  by 
Sinibaldi    Fiescni,  afterward   Innocent 
IV.    Andrea  did  the  same  service  for  the 
Sext,  and  Zabarella  for  the  Clementines. 
Of  all  these  early  jurists  and  their  virrit- 
ings,  a  connected  account  was  g^ven  by 
Pancirolo  (f  1699)  in  his  "  De  Claris  Juris 
Interpretibus."  (Hallam,**  Lit.  of  Europe," 
Part  1.,  ch.  i. ;  Rosshirt,  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

OirosTlOZSBf  {yp&a-is)  is  a  name 
given  to  the  doctrine  held  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  sects  which  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  and  duriiir  the  whole  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  The£« 
bodies  differed  from  each  other  in  many 
important  respects,  but  the  words  Gnostic 
ana  Gnosticism  indicate  the  conmion  cha- 
racteristic which  united  them  in  a  certain 
sense  to  each  other,  and  mark  the  common 

Erinciple  of  their  opposition  to  the  Catbo- 
c  Church.    In  itselt,  of  course,  yMfto-i^,  or 
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Gnosticism,  meaDs  no  more  than  **  know- 
ledge," but  even  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiv.  6)  it  begins  to  acquire 
a  technical  significance,  and  implies  a 
peculiar  insight  into  the  depths  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(1  Ep.  36  and  40),  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas  (c.  2), 
and  St.  Justin  Martyr  ("  Dial.  c.  Tryph.^ 
c.  112),  use  yv&iris  to  describe  the  gift  of 
understanding  the  Old  Testament  typo- 
logy; and  of  these  the  Epistle  of  Bamanas 
expressly  distinguishes  between  faith  and 
"knowledge."  It  is  the  object  of  the 
letter  to  assist  Christians  in  adding  to 
"  faith  perfect  knowledge  (yvwo-tv)."  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  gives  the  word 
yvataitf  or  knowled^,  and  its  derivative 
yM0(rrue6f,  or  Gnostic,  a  still  more  special 
and  technical  meaning.  The  greatest  of 
his  extant  works  is  meant  to  show  that  a 
Christian  may  do  more  than  believe  and 
keep  the  commandments.  Beyond  the 
"  ordinary  faith,"  he  says,  we  may  reach 
by  instruction  and  the  perfect  observance 
of  God^s  law  a  knowledge  *  which  is 
"  the  perfection  of  man  as  man."  '  The 
"  Gnostic  "  is  his  ideal  Christian.  He  is 
free  from  the  disturbance  of  passion,^ 
contemplates  divine  things,^  knows  truth 
with  a  peculiar  accuracy,*  and  can 
"  demonstrate "  the  things  received  by 
faith.'  He  can  penetrate  the  hidden 
meanings  of  Scripture,^  and  use  all 
sciences  as  a  means  of  raising  his  mind  to 
God.  He  uses  learning  as  a  means  of 
confuting  error,  and  conveying  to  others 
exact  notions  of  the  truth.^  He  is  the 
champion  of  "  true  and  orthodox  know- 
ledge,"* to  which  faith  is  as  needful  as 
air  to  natural  life,*®  and  which  is  never 
separate  from  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtue." 

So  far,  it  is  plain,  the  esteem  for  supe- 
rior knowledge  is  consistent  with  a  loyal 
adherence  to  Christianity;  it  was  the 
fruit  of  reason  exercising  itself  on  the 
things  of  faith,  and  it  grew,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  with  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Church.    But  this  holds  good  only 

>  Strom,  V.  1,  p.  644. 
»  Ibid.  viL  10,  p.  864. 
5  Ihid,  iv.  6,  p.  681 ;  vi.  9,  p.  776. 

*  Ibid,  vii.  11,  p.  867. 
»  Jbid,  vii.  16,  p.  891. 

•  JMd,  vii.  10.  p.  866. 
7  Ibid,  V.  9,  p.  680. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  10,  pp.  780-1. 

*  Ibid.  vi.   16,  p.  816.     riir  aK^Bi|  «cat  cff<rAi|- 

»o  Ibid.  ii.  6,  p.  446. 
"  Ibid.  ii.  10,  p.  446. 
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of  the  knowledge  which  starts  with  an 
acceptance  of  revealed  truth.  The  spirit 
of  speculative  inquiry  may  strike  into 
another  path.  Reason  may  set  itself 
above  faith ;  it  may  criticise  and  alter  the 
contents  of  revelation,  till  it  comes  to 
look  on  faith  as  a  gift  for  the  simplei 
with  which  a  man  of  cultivated  mmd 
ma^  dispense.  This  was  the  line 
which  heathen  philosophers  had  taken 
with  the  popular  mythology :  they  were 
far  from  denying  that  it  contained  some 
measure  of  truth ;  nay,  they  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  multitude,  who  were  un- 
able to  receive  truth  in  its  pure  and 
philosophic  form.  Now,  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  which  was  asso- 
ciated to  some  extent  with  this  superior 
knowledge  among  Christians  was  very 
apt  to  be  perverted  till  it  led  to  a  false 
and  heretical  assumption  of  knowledge. 
It  was  by  this  very  method  that  me 
philosophers  bad  refined  the  gross  notions 
of  popular  heathenism.  Philo,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  had  chosen 
the  same  expedient  for  adapting  Judaism 
to  Greek  philosophy.  Even  in  the 
''Epistle  of  Barnabas"  we  may  dis- 
cover the  germs  of  this  dangerous  ten- 
dency, for  the  author,  not  content  with 
giving  a  typical  sense  to  the  ceremonial 
precepts  of  the  old  law,  denies  that  t^ev 
ever  bound  in  their  literal  meaning  at  all/ 
Only  one  step  was  wanting  to  turn 
this  "  higher  knowledge  "  into  tne  formal 
principle  of  heresy.  Let  the  allegorical 
mterpretation  be  applied  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  let  its  literal  sense  be  put 
aside  as  false  or  worthless,  and  then, 
under  the  plea  of  higher  knowledge, 
Christianity  might  be  changed  at  will. 
A  man  had  but  to  suppose  himself  pos- 
sessed of  this  higher  gift,  and  then,  on  the 
plea  of  allegorising,  he  might  explain  away 
every  fact  and  doctrine  in  the  traditional 
belief.  Nor  need  he  even  trouble  himself 
about  explaining  it  away.  He  might,  in 
the  confidence  of  his  insight  into  higher 
truth,  distinguish  between  elements  of 
truth  and  falsehood  in  the  received  doc- 
trine ;  he  might  mutilate  the  text  of  the 
Gospels ;  he  might  mix  tenets  borrowed 
from  the  heathen  philosophy  or  religions 
with  Christianity;  he  might  end  by 
treating  the  moral  law  as  he  had  treated 
Christian  doctrine,  and  invent  a  new  code 
of  ethics.  All  this  he  might  do,  and  all 
this  the  Gnostics  actually  did.  In  fact, 
when  the  way  was  once  opened,  the 
motives  for  pressing  into  it  were  strong 
>  Vid.  e.g.  cc  4,  9,  10. 
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enough.  The  age  of  the  (Gnostics  was 
eager  for  novelties  in  religion,  and  addicted 
to  fantastic  superstitions.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  mii^^  philosophy, 
mythology,  and  magic.  There  was  the 
more  inducement  to  amend  Christianity 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements, 
because,  while  it  showed  a  life  and  power 
to  which  neither  philosophy  nor  heathen- 
ism could  pretend,  its  teaching  on  creation 
out  of  nothing,  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  on  salvation  through  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  ran 
counter  to  every  prejudice  of  the  heathen 
world.  There  was  not  a  sect  amonff  all 
the  countless  aecls  of  Gnosticism  wnich 
did  not  deny  each  one  of  these  doctrines. 
Above  all,  the  central  idea  of  Gnosticism 
made  it  welcome  to  many  who  were  half- 
converted  ftrom  heathenism.  It  was  a 
knowledge  superior  to  and  independent 
of  faith.  Faith  was  for  the  multitude, 
knowledge  for  the  few.  The  aristocratic 
instinct  which  was  the  very  soul  of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture  revolted  at  the 
authority  of  a  Church  which  imposed  the 
same  beUef  on  all,  and  exacted  the  same 
submission  from  the  philosopher  and  the 
barbarian  slave.  In  a  svstem  of  com- 
promise, like  Gnosticism,  it  escaped  from 
this  ignominy. 

Such,  then,  was  the  nature  of  Gnosti- 
cism. It  was  a  false  knowledge  which 
threw  off  the  trammels  of  faith  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.  It  subjected  evenr- 
thin^,  as  St.  IrensDus*  declares,  to  the 
capnce  of  the  individual,  and  made  any 
fixed  rule  of  faith  impossible.  It  "  aban- 
doned the  feith  which  the  Church  pro- 
claimed, and  cavilled  at  the  simplicitv  of 
the  holy  presbyters."'  It  destroyed,  as 
Clement  puts  it,  the  efficacy  of  baptism  ' — 
that  is,  it  set  at  naught  faith,  the  gift 
conferred  in  that  sacrament.  The  Gnostic 
professed  to  impart  a  knowledge  "  greater 
and  deeper  ***  than  the  ordinary  doctrine 
of  Christians,  a  knowledge  which  forgot 
the  limits  of  reason  and  scorned  to  believe 
what  it  could  not  understand.^  This 
knowledge,  to  those  who  were  capable  of 
it,  was  the  means  of  redemption  ;  indeed, 
in  most  of  the  Gnostic  systems  it  was  the 
one  and  sufficient  passport  to  perfect  bliss.' 

»  Adv,  ffmr.  ii.  27,  1. 

»  Iren.  v.  20.  2. 

'  Strom,  u  3,  pp.  44d-4. 

*  Iron.  i.  81,  8.  »  Ibid.  U.  28,  2. 

*  We  have  explicit  evidence  on  this  point 
with  regard  to  most  of  the  Gnostic  Bystems. 
Thus  see,  for  the  Naasseni,  Philoaophumena  (ed. 
Duncker  and  Schneidewin,  v.  8,  d.  162) ;  for  the 
PeratA,  v.  17,  p.  196 ;  for  the  Sethians,  v.  21, 
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It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that 
Gnosticism  was  not  a  philosophv.  True, 
it  was  as  unfettered  and  unstable  as  any 
philosophy  could  be,  and  it  addressed  itseu 
to  the  same  kind  of  questions.  But  it 
kept  the  semblance  of  Christianity,  for  in 
nearly  all  the  Gnostic  systems  Christ 
occupied  a  central  place,  and,  as  a  rule, 
Gnosticism  answered  the  speculative  ques- 
tions which  it  raised,  not  in  the  abstract 
language  of  metaphvsics,  but  by  the  in- 
vention of  an  elaborate  mythology. 
Without  its  Christian  elements  it  could 
not  have  entered  into  such  dose  conflict 
with  the  Church ;  without  its  mjrthological 
garb,  it  would  have  missed  the  popularity 
which  made  it  dangerous. 

It  was  in  the  East  that  Gnosticism 
began,  and  in  its  rudimentary  form  it 
appears  ve^  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Cnurch.  The  Fathers  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century  speak  of  Simon 
Magus  as  the  first  Gnostic.  Both  Simon 
ana  his  successor,  Menander,  were  Sa- 
maritans ' ;  while  Satuminus,  the  disciple 
of  the  latter,  taught  at  Antioch  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  (117-138).'  All  three 
taught  that  the  world  was  made  by 
inferior  powers  more  or  less  in  antagonism 
with  the  supreme  God.  Either  the 
highest  Gk)d,  or  else  some  sdon  (a  name 
the  Gnostics  gave  the  spiritual  beings 
who  play  so  large  a  part  in  their 
systems),  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the 
person  of  Cmrist  and  redeemed  man  by 
the  "knowledge"  He  gave  from  the 
dominion  of  matter  and  of  the  angels  who 
ruled  the  world.  Menander,  however, 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  Gnosticism.  He  was  at 
least  more  emphatic  than  his  predecessors 
in  denying  that  Christ  took  a  real  body 
or  degraded  Himself  by  contact  with  the 
impurity  of  matter.  Further,  he  main- 
tained that  the  angels  had  made  two  kinds 
of  men,  our  Saviour  having  come  that 
He  might  overcome  the  evil  men  and  the 
demons  who  helped  them,  and  might 
save  the  good.' 

There  were  two  other  forms  which 
Gnosticism  assumed  while  still  on  Asiatic 
soil.  Whereas  Simon  Magus  attributed 
the  Hebrew  prophecies  to  the  inspiration 

p.  212 ;  for  the  GnoAtic  Jastinus,  v.  24,  p.  216  ; 
for  the  Marcosians,  vi.  52,  p.  3.% ;  for  the  Ba> 
silidians,  vii.  27,  pp  374-6;  for  the  Yalen- 
tinians,  Iren.  L  6, 1. 

1  Jostin,  1  Apol,  26.  On  the  connection  of 
the  three  heresiarchs,  see  Iren.  i.  23,  5  »eq, 

»  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  7.  Theodoret,  Smr. 
Fab,  1,  2. 

s  Iren.  i.  24,  2. 
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of  the  same  lower  powers  which  had 
made  the  world;  and  daturmnus  held  that 
the  Saviour  descended  to  destroy  the  god 
of  the  Jews ;  yet  Oerinthus,  a  contempo- 
rary of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the 
Gnostics  who  are  denounced  in  the 
Ignatian  epistles,  united  a  leaning  to 
Judaism  with  their  Gnostic  speculations. 
With  strange  inconsistency  they  advo- 
cated Jewish  rites  and  denied  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Judaism — ^viz.  the 
unity  of  God.^  Besides  those  Judaising 
Gnostics,  we  find  a  cluster  of  Oriental  sects, 
known  as  Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the 
serpent.  They  hetray  their  liwtem  origin 
hy  the  use  they  make  of  Ohaldee  names, 
and  it  is  generallv  supposed  that  they 
represent  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of 
Gnosticism.  To  them  belonged  the 
Naasseni  (from  the  Hebrew  word  for 
serpent),  the  first  of  those  *^  who  dared 
to  celebrate  with  hymns  the  serpent 
which  was  the  cause  of  transgression," 
and  boasted  that  they  ^*  knew  the  depth  " 
of  truth : '  the  Peratae,  who  professed  to 
impart  the  secret  by  which  tne  initiated 
could  ^'pass  through  the  corruption^  of 
matter.'  If  we  inquire  what  was  meant 
by  this  mysterious  knowledge,  we  find 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  heathenism 
mixed  together  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
They  held  that  an  SBon  descended  on 
Jesusand  made  him  the  prophet  of  the 
truth.  But  they  also  appealed  to  Moses, 
Hercules,  Homer,  Orpneus,  Linus,  to 
astrology,  and  to  heathen  mysteries.* 
Probably  Baur  is  right  in  regarding  the 
Ophitic  doctrine  as  a  mere  phase  of 
Oriental  heathenism,  which  rank»  as  a 
heresy  only  because  it  adopted  some 
Christian  terms.*^ 

In  Origen's  time  scarcely  thirty  of 
Simon's  sect  were  left,^  and  we  hear  little 
from  early  writers  about  Menander, 
Cerinthus,  or  Satuminus.  But  in  Alex- 
andria, the  Gnostic  tendencies  gathered  life 
and  strength.  There  Gnosticism  learned  to 
clothe  the  ideas  of  Greek  philosophy  in  a 
religious  garb ;  there  it  formed  its  elaborate 
»on  systems — ^partly  Christian,  partly 
Platomc,  partly  mythological.     Basilides 

1  Iren.  loc,  cit.  The  Essenes  (^see  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  1, 5)  and  the  Jndaisin^  Christians 
represented  in  the  Clem.  Horn,  (see  h.  38,  60,  51, 
52 ;  iii.  46,  49 ;  xviii.  20)  made  selections  from 
JndAism  in  the  same  arbitrary  way. 

'  PhUoBophum,  v.  6  ieq. 

«  lb.  V.  ie. 

*  lb.  V.  26,  V.  7,  V.  8,  V.  18,  v.  26,  v.  8.  Some 
of  them  canonised  all  who  were  held  np  to 
special  reprobation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

^  Kirchengeschichte,  p.  195. 

•  a  CWf.T67. 
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was  the  first  of  the  great  Alexandrian 
Gnostica  He  had  been  a  companion  of 
Satuminus  in  Syria,*  but  it  was  in  Alex- 
andria that  he  l)egan  his  public  life,  and 
the  Basilidians  were  largely  indebted  to 
the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  in  that 
city.  By  comparing  the  original  teaching 
of  Basilides,  as  given  by  Iren»U8,  with 
the  later  development  of  his  doctrine  as 
reported  in  the  "Philosophumena,"  we  can 
note  the  increasing  innuence  which  the 
physical  theories  of  the  Stoics  exercised 
on  the  Basilidians.^  The  Alexandrian 
Valentinus  made  a  fusion  of  Christianity 
with  Platonism,  much  as  the  Neo-Plato- 
nists  united  the  latter  with  heatiienism. 
Valentinus  went  to  Home  about  141  and 
stayed  there  till  157.  He  had  numerous 
disciples,  who  formed  two  great  divisions 
of  Yalentinianism,  known  as  the  Eastern 
and  Western.  Many  of  his  followers 
could  boast  of  £une  and  influence :  one  of 
them,  indeed,  Heracleon,  will  be  remem- 
bered while  history  lasts,  for  he  wrote  the 
first  commentary  on  St.  John^s  GospeL 
Evidently  .St.  Irenaeus  conadered  Valen- 
tinianism  the  most  formidable  heresy  of 
the  day. 

The  Valentinians  set  out  from  the 
Platonic  principle  that  the  ideal  or 
heavenly  world,  the  "  Pleroma,"  as  they 
called  it,  alone  possesses  reality.  God 
dwelt  for  countless  ages  alone  with  his 
thought  (Ennoea),  then  after  long  silence 
produced  two  SBons,  who  became  the 
parents  of  others.  Just  as  Plato  pic- 
tures the  supreme  God  as  dwelling  in 
eternity  with  the  ideas  or  archetypes  of 
things  ever  present  to  Him,  so  the  Valen- 
tinians peopled  their  celestial  world  with 
a  long  series  of  ssons,  which  are  the 
Platonic  "ideas"  translated  into  the 
language  of  mythology.  The  SBons  are 
arranged  on  the  Pjrthagorean  and  Platonic 
principles  that  certain  numbers  have  a 
mystic  efficacy.  Some  of  the  names  given 
to  them  were  suggested  by  the  Cauiolic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  by  the  divine 
attributes ;  others,  such  as  '^  man,"  "  tha 
church,"  &c.,  point  to  the  theory,  cdso 
Platonic,  that  things  below  are  shadows 
cast  from  a  higher  world. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  seon  world.  But  how  did  the  material 
world  with  its  attendant  evils  come  to  be  F 
It  could  not,  of  course,  on  Valentiniaii 

1  Epiphan.  Mar.  xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  1. 

*  Hilgenfeld  and  Lipsins  rightly  maintain 
against  Baur  and  others  that  the  oldest  form 
of  .Basilidiaa  t^eaching  is  found  in  Irenieus. 
See  Hilgenfeld,  JUditch.  Apocatyptik,    p.  287 
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principles,  be  attributed  to  the  supreme 
God.  They  supposed  that  the  aeons  were 
less  perfect  the  further  they  were  removed 
in  the  long  line  of  generation  from  the 
Father  of  alL  The  lowest  of  them  was 
overcome  by  desire  to  comprehend  God, 
and  by  this  fruitless  desire  gave  birth  to 
another  ©on,  Achamoth  (rtD3n — t.c 
wisdom),  who  wandered  outside  tiie  seon 
world  in  helpless  miseir.  Higher  aaous 
freed  her  from  her  sufferings,  and  these 
sufferings  thickened  into  matter,  and  out 
of  this  pre-existent  matter  men  and  things 
were  moulded  by  the  demiurge,  the  "God 
of  this  world."  This  demiurge  (here, 
again,  we  have  both  a  notion  and  a 
name  borrowed  from  Plato)  was  the  God 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  a  being  imperfect, 
ignorant,  and,  indeed,  incapable  of  spiritual 
ideas.  Of  men  some  were  earthly 
(xoMcoi),  made  from  the  worse  kind  of 
matter  and  necessitated  to  evil.  Others 
were  "animal"  (^ymcoI),  capable  of 
receiving  the  ordinary  Jewish  or  Christian 
religion.  They  were  endowed  with  free 
will  and  woula  obtain  a  partial  happiness 
hereafter,  if  they  led  virtuous  lives.  But 
there  was  a  third  class,  of  "spiritual" 
men,  in  whom  there  were  certam  germs 
which  had  fallen  from  the  adon  world. 
They  were  destined,  whatever  their  actions 
might  be,  to  enter  the  higher  world,  but 
meantime  they  were  enslaved  by  the 
demiurge  and  by  matter.  An  seon,  called 
Christ,  clothed  nimself  in  a  body  which 
looked  like  ours,  and  commtmicated  to 
these  cBons  the  "  knowledge "  of  their 
higher  destiny,  teaching  them  to  slight  the 
ffod  of  this  world  and  his  law.  The 
Valentinians  held  that  it  was  not  deeds,but 
the  possession  of  a  spiritual  nature  which 
led  to  the  higher  world,  and  they  made 
little  account  of  Christ's  death.  Some  of 
them  held  that  only  the  body  which  he 
had  formed  for  himself  could  suffer; 
others  that  Christ  had  descended  on  a 
man,  Jesus,  and  abandoned  him  at  the 
crucifixion.* 

Another  Gnostic,  as  great  as  Valen- 
tinus,  came  to  Rome  a  little  later  and 
made  great  changes  in  Gnosticism.  He 
surrendered  the  fantastic  seon-systems,' 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  represented  the 
demiurge  god  of  this  world  as  actually 

*  See  the  account  of  Ptolemy  the  Valen- 
tinian.  Iren.  i  8,  ad  fin.  Cf.  Massuet,  T>U$, 
i.  n.  88.  The  differences  among  the  Valen- 
tinians were  not  very  serioas. 

*  MasBuet  denies  this  IpiMi,  i.  n.  138)  ;  hot 
his  only  real  authority— Greg.  Naz.,  Otnt.  28 
•nd  24— la  a  very  poor  one  in  such  a  matter. 
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cruel  and  wicked.*  He  showed  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New  admitted  only  ten  Epistles 
of  Paul  and  the  single  Gospel  of  Luke, 
mutilating  even  these  books  and  inter- 
polating passa^  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  theory.^  Marcion  g^ve  - 
greater  prominence  than  the  Valentinians 
to  moral  ideas  and  to  the  death  of  Christ,' 
and  apparently  did  not  make  salvation 
depena  on  an  original  difference  in  the 
natures  of  men. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  note  the  principal 
features  of  Gnosticism,  and  though  the 
division  adopted — ^viz.  into  the  Oriental 
Gnostics,  the  philosophical  Gnostics  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Marcionite  Gnostics 
with  their  more  practical  and  Christian 
religion,  which  presents  many  points  of 
contact  with  modern  Protestantism,'*  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  it  is  perhaps  as 
simple  as  any  other  wmch  has  been  pro- 
posed. Some  of  the  Gnostics  were  led  by 
their  belief  in  the  impurity  of  matter  to 
asceticism,  others  to  unbridled  licence; 
but  we  cannot  classify  the  Gnostics  on 
this  principle,  for  we  find  the  two  opposite 
tendencies  appearing  in  the  same  sect.  At 
least  we  know  that  while  Basilides  re- 
spected the  moral  law,  the  Basilidians  set 
it  at  nought.* 

After  Marcion  the  development  of 
Gnosticism  came  to  an  end,  though  the 
heresy  held  its  ground  more  or  less  for 
centuries,  and  like  tendencies  reappear  in 
the  Manichees  and  in  the  Manichean 
heretics  of  the  middle  ages.  But  Gnosti- 
cism has  lefr  an  enduring  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  this  heresy  that  Irennus  wrote  the 
earliest  treatise  which  we  possess  on 
Catholic  dogma.  It  was  the  conflict  with 
this  heresy  from  which  the  need  arose  of 
formulatiftff  with  greater  precision  and 
stating  with  greater  fullness  the  Catholic 
doctrines  on  the  Incarnation,  on  the  sacra- 
ments, and  above  all  on  the  authority  of 
the  teaching  Church.  The  Arian  heresy 
itself  did  not  produce  a  greater  crisis  in 
the  Churches  history,  or  contribute  more 
to  the  development  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

^  PhUosophuttL  vii.  80 ;   Iren.  i.  27,  2. 

•  Epiphan.  Hmr,  xlii.  9. 

'  lb.  xlii.  8 ;  and  the  Armenian  bishop 
Esnij?,  apad  Banr,  Christliche  GnosUt  p.  272. 

*  Neander  {KirchengeschichUy  ii.  p.  162),  sees 
in  Marcion  '*  the  spirit  of  a  fs^nnine  Protestant- 
ism." He  represents,  says  Lipsios  (Gnoc<t> 
cMmtM,  p.  165),  **the  Protestantism  of  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity." 

>  Clem.  AL  Strom,  iii.  1,  p.  509  Beq, 
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This  account  of  Gnoeticism  has  been 
made  with  some  care  from  the  sources,  of 
which  Iren^eus  and  the  **  Philosophumena'* 
are  the  chief.  But  great  use  has  also  been 
made  of  Massuet's  dissertations  '^  DeGnos- 
ticorum  Kebus;^  Neander  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  "  Church  History  f  Mohler's 
essays  collected  by  Dollinger,  1839 ;  Baur, 
"  Christliche  Gnosis,"  1836,  and  "  Kirchen- 
geschichte  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,'* 
3rd  ed.,  1863 ;  Lipsius,  "  Gnosticismus,** 
1860. 

CM>D.  In  the  Apostles'  and  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  we  begm  by  professing  our 
belief  in  one  Gk)d,  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
explains  more  fully  what  we  know  by 
reason  and  revelation  of  his  nature  and 
attributes.  The  Vatican  Council,  al- 
though to  a  great  extent  it  merely 
reiterates  the  Lateran  definition,  adds  at 
least  two  important  truths  concerning 
God's  relation  to  us  and  ours  to  Him. 
For,  after  stating  that  there  is  one  true 
and  living  God,  creator  and  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  almighty,  eternal,  im- 
mense, incomnrehensible,  infinite  in  in- 
tellect and  will  and  in  every  perfection ; 
concerning  whom,  seeing  that  He  is  one, 
sLDgular,  altogether  simple  and  unchange- 
able spiritual  substance,  we  must  assert 
that  He  is  in  reality  and  essence  distinct 
from  the  world,  most  blessed  in  Himself 
and  from  Himself,  and  infinitely  exalted 
above  all  that  is  or  can  be  thought  of  be- 
sides Himself,  the  council  adds  that  God 
"  by  his  most  free  counsel,"  constrained 
by  no  necessity  of  any  kind,  created  the 
world,  and  then,  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
we  can,  by  the  natural  ligbb  of  reason, 
and  from  the  consideration  of  created 
things,  attun  a  "  sure  "  knowledge  of  God, 
who  ia  the  beginning  and  end  of  all.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  article  to  explain  the 
Vatican  aefinition,  and  to  show  its  perfect 
consistency  with  reason  and  with  the 
previous  teaching  of  theologians.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  attempt,  in  the 
space  at  our  command,  anything  like  a 
full  and  philosophical  treatment  of  the 
subject,  or  even  try  to  explain  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  often  urged. 
The  utmost  which  we  hope  to  do  consists 
in  indicating  the  general  line  which 
Catholic  philosophers  and  theologians 
have  taken  in  proving  the  existence  of 
God,  and  treating  of  his  attributes. 

We  begin  with  a  definition  sufficient 
to  explain  the  sense  we  give  to  the  word 
God,  and  which  would  be  accepted  pro- 
bably both  by  theists  and  atDeists,  at 
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least  in  civilised  countries.  By  God  we  un- 
derstand the  one  absolutely  and  infinitely 
perfect  spirit  who  is  the  creator  of  all ;  and, 
taking  tins  definition  for  granted,  we  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  following  propositions. 

I.  It  is  certain  from  mere  reason, 
apart  from  revelation, that  God  exists;  and 
this  may  be  proved,  according  to  the  coun- 
cil, from  a  consideration  of  created  things. 
**His  invisible  things,"  St.  Paul  says 
(Rom.  i.  20),  "  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made.  His  eternal 
power  also  and  divinity:  so  that  they'* 
(t.e.  the  heathen,  who  aid  not  believe  in 
the  true  God)  "  are  inexcusable."  Every- 
one knows  the  popular  form  in  which  the 
argument  is  put,  and  has  been  put  from 
the  time  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
There  are,  it  is  said,  plain  marks  in  the 
mechanism  of  created  things  which  show 
that  they  are  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
being.  The  laws,  for  example,  which 
govern  the  physical  world  must  come 
m>m  an  intelligence  of  some  kind,  for 
they  display  a  high  degree  of  wisdom 
united  to  immense  power.  Plainly  this 
intelligence  does  not  reside  in  the  things 
themselves.  The  world,  therefore,  was 
created  and  is  supported  and  governed 
hj  an  intelligent  oeing  whom  we  call 
God.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
valid  answer  to  this  argument.  True, 
there  are  many  things  in  the  world  which 
are  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  arranged  to 
wise  ends,  and  others  which  even  seem  to 
contradict  the  supposition  that  they  come 
from  a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator.  All 
this  m&j  be  admitted,  but  it  cannot  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  we  do  on  every  side 
discern  unmistakable  traces  of  intelligent 
design.  When  these  traces  abound,  it  is 
not  only  humility,  but  common  sense 
which  prompts  us  to  acknowledge  a  wise 
Creator,  and  to  believe  that  all  is  crested 
for  a  good  end,  though  in  many  cases  our 
ignorance  prevents  us  from  discerning  it. 
A  man  who  does  not  understand  the 
mechanism  of  an  engine  is  still  within 
his  rights  when  he  concludes  that  it  is 
due  to  an  intelligence  possessed  of  under- 
standing which  he  himself  lacks,  and 
would  most  certainly  transgress  the 
plainest  rules  of  common  sense,  if  he 
attributed  all  the  parts  of  the  machinery 
which  he  could  not  understand  to  mere 
chance,  or,  again,  to  a  want  of  knowledge 
or  power  on  the  part  of  the  constructor. 
Accordingly,  we  may  feirly  conclude  that 
the  argument  from  design  will  always 
keep  ite  place  among  the  proofis  of  Goa*0 
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ezifiteDoe.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  easily  graspedi  and  no  valid  objec- 
tion can  be  urged  against  it. 

While,  however,  St.  Thomas  gives  this 
argument,  he  places  it  last  among  the  five 
which  he  adduces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'<  Summay^and  though  it  is  the  most  popu- 
lar, it  does  not  seem  the  most  cogent.  His 
other  arguments  are  more  metaphysical  and 
subtle,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of 
leading  the  mind  more  directly  and  more 
conclusively  to  the  belief  in  an  absolutely 
perfect  being.  His  first  argument  is  from 
motion,  and  it  assumes  no  more  than  the 
patent  fact  that  movement  exists. 
Whence  does  it  comeP  Not  simply 
from  the  things  themselves,  for  nothmg 
can  in  the  same  respect  be  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  subject  of  motion.  Motion 
implies  passivity:  in  other  words  the 
thing  moved  must  be  under  the  influence 
of  something  distinct  from  itself  which 
causes  the  movement  or  change.  Life 
offers  no  instance  to  the  contrary,  for 
though,  no  doubt,  we  say,  and  rightly, 
that  living  things  have  the  cause  of 
motion  in  themselves,  this  only  means 
that  one  part  in  living  organisms  com- 
municatee movement  to  other  parts.  The 
heart  sends  the  blood  through  the  frame, 
but  the  heart  itself  receives  the  first  im- 
pulse fr*om  the  parent  to  whom  Ufe  is  due. 
Nor  are  even  intellectual  beings  the  inde- 
pendent cause  of  their  ovni  movements. 
Tlie  will  is  influenced  by  the  thoughts, 
the  mind  cannot  think  unless  objects  are 
proposed  or  have  been  originally  proposed 
to  It  from  without.  Hence,  even  if  we 
assume  an  infinite  series  of  created  things, 
still,  so  long  as  they  all  are  subject  to 
motion  and  change,  this  motion  and 
change  caJls  for  explanation,  and  we  are 
foTc^  to  the  beliei  (a  sublime  one  truly) 
of  a  first  mover.  Himself  immoveable,  of 
a  Being  who  is  at  once  the  perfection  of 
activity  and  life  and  the  perfection  of 
rest,  the  cause  of  movement  and  change, 
while  He  Himself  changes  not. 

The  second  proof  is  taken  frx)m  the 
activity,  as  the  former  from  the  passivity, 
of  thhigs.  Certain  causes  in  the  world 
produce  certain  effects,  and  we  find  these 
causes  existing  in  a  regular  series  or  order. 
Causes  are  themselves  the  effects  of  other 
causes;  the  parent  is  the  cause  of  his 
child's  being,  and  he  himself  owes  his 
being  to  his  own  parents.  Here  again, 
if  we  prolong  the  series  to  infinity,  we 
cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
then  is  a  God.  Even  in  such  a  series, 
there  is  no  cauae  which  it  not  itself  the 
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effect  of  another  cause — which  does  not 
require  a  cause  outside  of  itself  as  the 
origin  of  its  being.  No  explanation  can 
be  devised  except  that  of  a  first  cause, 
who  is  Himself  uncaused. 

The  third  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
contingency  of  things.  Existence  does 
not  belong  to  the  essence  of  things ;  they 
are  not  in  their  own  nature  determined  to 
be,  for  most  of  them  fade  and  die :  of  all 
of  them  it  may  be  said,  once  they  did  not 
exist.  Besides,  then,  the  series  of  contin- 
gent entities  (and  here  again  we  may, 
without  prejudice  to  the  argument,  multi- 
ply the  series  to  infinity)  there  is  a  neces- 
sary and  absolute  being. 

We  cannot  do  justice  in  the  space  at 
our  command  to  the  fourth  argument  of 
St.  Thomas,  taken  "  ex  gradibus  bonita- 
tis  " — I.e.  from  the  degrees  of  perfection 
in  things.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  subtie 
and  difficult  of  all,  and  the  commentators 
are  not  agreed  about  its  meaning.  The 
following  account,  however,  may  he  given 
as  the  substance  of  the  reasoning.  We 
find  by  observation  that  creatures  are 
more  or  less  wise,  noble,  good,  and  the 
like.  These  qualities  do  not  belong  to 
their  essence,  for  if  so,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  more  or  less.  Socrates  and 
Plato  were  both  men ;  humanity  consti- 
tuted their  nature,  and  in  the  strict  sense 
neither  could  be  more  truly  and  perfectly 
a  man  than  the  other,  since  the  definition 
of  man  may  be  predicated  of  each.  The 
very  fact,  then,  that  one  man  or  angel  is 
more  wise,  noble,  powerfiil  than  another 

S roves  that  wisdom,  nobility,  power, 
o  not  belong  to  the  human  or  angelic 
natures  as  such  or  in  themselves.  As 
they  are  not  wise,  &c.,  in  themselves,  or  in 
virtue  of  their  mere  existence,  their  per- 
fection must  come  to  them  from  without, 
and  we  end  vnth  the  idea  of  a  Being 
absolutely  and  perfectly  wise,  holy, 
strong,  &c.,  because  vnsdom,  holiness 
and  strength  are  in  Him  more  than  mere 
attributes— are,  in  short,  identical  with 
his  nature.  Thus  St.  John  says,  not 
merely  that  God  is  charitable  or  loving, 
but  that  He  is  charity.  Such  a  statement 
is  untrue  of  any  being  except  God. 

St.  Thomas's  fifth  argument,  viz.  fr^m 
desjjm,  has  been  alreadv  stated. 

The  reader  will  find  another  from  con- 
science— i.e.  from  the  fact  attested  by  ex- 
perience, that  man  has  by  nature  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  altogether  distinct  fit)m 
the  knowledge  that  certain  actions  are 
hurtful  to  others,  hurtful  to  or  unworthy 
of  himself,    drawn   out   with    surpaas- 
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ing  genius  by  Cardinal  Newman,  in  his 
"Grammar  of  Assent."  This  argument  has 
the  advantage  of  leading  us  more  directly 
than  any  of  those  given  from  St.  Thomas 
to  a  true  conception  of  God^s  character, 
as  a  Just,  holy,  and  merciful  God. 

Such  are  the  chief  arguments  by 
which  Catholic  theologians  prove  God*s 
existence.  But  are  any  arguments  ne- 
cessary ?  Have  we  not  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  God's  existence  ?  Or  again,  can 
we  not  he  sure  of  his  existence,  the 
moment  we  understand  the  meaning 
which  the  word  God  is  intended  to  con- 
vey ?  The  great  majority  of  theologians 
answer  this  question  m  the  negative.  St. 
Thomas  holds  that  the  mode  of  cognition 
corresponds  to  the  nature  of  him  who 
knows.  Our  soul,  he  says,  informs  a 
material  body.  By  nature,  therefore,  it 
can  only  know  directly  things  which  are 
themselves  partly,  at  least,  material.  It 
recognises  the  existence  of  purely  spiritual 
beings  only  by  a  process  of  inference.  But 
inst^  of  explaining  and  developing  this 
Thomist  Tor  ratiier  Aristotelian  principle) , 
we  wUl  take  the  simpler  course  of  pointing 
out  the  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
have  advocated  the  theory  that  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  existence  is  self-evident. 
St.  Anselm,  who  has  been  followed  in 
modem  times  by  Descartes,  began  with 
the  assumption  that  all  men,  theists  and 
atheists  alike,  understand  the  name  of 
God  to  denote  the  most  perfect  being 
that  can  be  conceived,  and  so  far  we  may 
allow  that  he  was  right.  When,  however, 
he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  idea  of  the  ut- 
most perfection  implies  existence,  he  con- 
fuses, as  St.  Thomas  justly  objects,  between 
the  real  and  the  imaginary.  The  mere  fact 
that  we  can  form  a  notion  of  a  being  the 
most  perfect  that  can  be  conceived,  cannot 
prove  that  such  a  being  has  existence  ex- 
cept in  our  imagination.  Nor  have  the 
attempts  of  ontofogists  In  our  own  day  to 
show  that  the  belief  in  God  is  intuitive 
been  more  successful.  We  begin,  thej 
say,  with  the  notion  of  being,  and  this 
notion  of  existence,  without  which  we  can 
understand  nothing,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  divinity.  The  obvious  answer  is  that 
although  we  do  begin  with  the  vague  and 
abstract  notion  of  existence,  the  existence 
which  we  predicate  of  the  things  around 
is  wholly  aistinct  from  the  self-existent 
and  idl-perfect  spirit  whom  we  call  Gk>d. 
In  I86I  the  Eoman  Inquisition  decided 
that  ontologism  as  it  has  just  been  ex- 
pounded could  not  be  "  safely  taught " 
("tutotradi''). 
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II.  The  Nature  of  Ood,—AM  human 
conceptions  of  God's  nature  are  of  course 
imperfect ;  still,  since  reason  enables  us 
to  ascertain  God's  existence,  it  also  enables 
us  to  know  something  of  his  nature.^  We 
learn  what  God  is,  partly  by  removing 
from  the  idea  we  form  of  Him  all  imper- 
fections which  belong  to  creatures,  partly 
by  attributing  to  Him,  in  a  more  excellent 
form,  all  the  perfection  we  find  in  them. 
The  schoolmen  set  out  with  the  notion  of 
God  as  "  pure  actuality,"  which  notion  is 
immediately  derived  from  the  proof  given 
for  the  divine  existence.  Creatures  have 
potentiality,  or  the  power  of  becoming 
what  they  are  not,  in  diflerent  modes  and 
degrees.  There  was  a  time  wh&a  they 
were  not,  and  merely  had  the  capacity  of 
existence :  once  existing,  they  are  capable 
of  further  perfections,  which  determine 
their  nature ;  and  again  they  are  subject 
to  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  the 
perfection  of  their  nature,  or  of  ceasing 
to  exist  altogether.  All  these  capacities 
are  expressed  bv  the  Aristotelian  word 
**  potentia,"  which  is  opposed  to  "actus,"  or 
actuality.  Now,  because  capacity  can  be 
reduced  to  act  only  by  something  which 
is  already  in  act,  G^  as  the  first  cause, 
as  the  mover  of  all.  Himself  immoveable 
and  changeless,  as  the  necessary  and  self- 
existent  bein^,  must  be  pure  actuality. 
He  is  infinite  m  all  perfection,  for  other- 
wise He  would  be  suoject  to  the  capacity 
of  change  and  improvement.  His  essence, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  one  with  his 
existence.  His  attributes  also,  such  as 
goodness,  iustice,  and  the  like,  are  iden- 
tical with  his  nature.  Goodness,  justice, 
&c.,  perfect  an  intellectual  or  rational  crea- 
ture, but  nothing  can  perfect  the  infinite 
and  perfect  nature  of  God.  EQs  justice  is 
really  one  with  his  mercy  and  love,  and 
although  we  rightly  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  this  is  onlv  because  He, 
notwithstanding  the  absolute  dmplicity 
of  his  nature,  produces  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world  a  variety  of  efiects 
equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  distinct  attributes  in  creatures. 
All  the  pure  perfections  of  creatures  are 
found  in  Him,  and  though  certain  quali- 
ties of  creatures,  such  as  bodily  form,  are 
wanting  in  God,  who  is  a  pure  spirit,  this 
is  because  these  quaUties  mvolve  imper- 
fection, because,  e.g.,  a  corporeal  being 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  l^ 

1  Here  is  the  radical  difference  between 
the  view  of  Catholic  theologians  and  that  pro- 

eunded  with  great  ability  by  the  late  I^an 
ansel  in  his  famous  Bampton  Lectorei. 
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infinite  or  perfectly  simple.  Lastly,  aU 
these  perfections  belong  to  the  one,  true 
God.  If  there  were  more  gods  than  one, 
there  must  be  something  to  constitute  the 
individuali^,  to  distmguish  the  one  deity 
from  the  other.  Either,  then,  the  distin- 
guishing attribute  must  be  a  defect,  or 
else  a  perfection  proper  to  the  one  deity 
and  absent  in  the  other.  Each  alternative 
is  inconsistent  with  infinite  perfection. 

m.  An  important  conclusion  residts 
from  the  principle  that  God  by  natural 
reason  can  be  known  as  the  author  of  the 
world.  Men  may  be  excused  on  the  plea 
of  invincible  ignorance,  if  they  in  good  faith 
reject  certidn  truths  of  faith.  But  all 
men  who  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason 
are  bound  to  know,  love,  and  obey  God. 

(An  admirable  exposition  of  St. 
Thomases  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God  will  be  found  in  the  last  part  of 
Kleutgen's  "Theologie  der  Vorzeit.'') 

ooitDWM  wvMaxR.  [See  Cycle.] 

OOTbDWM  mosa.  An  ornament 
blessed  by  the  Pope  every  year  on  Laetare 
Simday  (fourth  Sunday  m  Lent),  and 
sent  occasionally  to  Catholic  sovereigns, 
male  or  female,  to  noted  churches  and 
sanctuaries,  to  great  generals,  and  to  illus- 
trious Catholic  cities  or  republics.  Origi- 
nally, it  was  a  single  flower  of  wrought 
gold,  coloured  red ;  afterwards  the  golden 
petals  were  decked  with  rubies  and  other 
gems ;  finally,  the  form  adopted  was  that 
of  a  thorny  branch,  with  several  flowers 
and  leaves,  and  one  principal  flower  at 
the  top,  all  of  pure  gold.  The  practice 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  by  what  Pope  it  was  institu- 
ted in  lis  present  form  is  uncertain.  That 
Popes  used  to  send  presents  in  very  early 
times  to  princes  who  had  deserved  well  of 
the  Church,  is  well  known :  Gregory  the 
Great  was  accustomed  to  send  with  this 
intention  golden  keys  containing  filings 
of  St.  Peter's  chains,  and  Bomface  V. 
sent  to  Edwin,  kin^  of  Northumbria,  in 
626,  a  comma  or  shirt,  with  a  gold  orna- 
ment, and  to  Ethelberga  his  queen,  a 
gOded  ivory  comb  and  a  silver  mirror.' 
Urban  V.  sent  a  golden  rose  in  1866  to 
Joanna  of  Naples.  Among  the  recipients 
of  the  rose  have  been  Gonsalvo  di  Cor^ 
dova,  Napoleon  III.,  and  Isabella  II.  of 
Spain.  Morone  records  a  large  number  of 
instances  in  which  this  favour  has  been 
conferred :  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  following.  Henry  VIII.  received 
the  rose  from  three  Popes,  the  last  time 
fipom  Clement  VII.  in  1^24.  It  was  sent 
1  Bed.  Hi»t,  EeeL  ii.  10, 11. 


(K)SPEL  (LITURGICAL  USE  OP) 

I  to  his  daughter.  Queen  Mary,  by  Julius 
I  m.,  in  1655.    The  republic  of  Lucca  was 
!  thus  honoured  by  Pius  IV.,  in  1664 ; 
!  the  Lateran  Basilica  by  Pius  V.  three 
I  years  later ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  Loretto, 
'  by  GregoiT  XIII.,  in  1684.    The  Queen  of 
;  France,  ^laria  Theresa,  received  it  from 
f  Clement  IX.,  in  1668 ;  and  the  Queen  of 
'  Poland,  Mary  Casimir,  from  Innocent  XI., 
'  in    1684,  in    recognition  of   the  recent 
1  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  her  valiant  hus- 
band, John    SobiesM.     Benedict  XIII. 
(1726)  granted  the  Golden  Rose  to  the 
cathedral  of  Capua ;  and  in  1833,  it  waa 
sent  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice.   (Morone, "  Dizionario 
Ecclesiastico.*') 

aooBvmzBAT.  [See  Holt  Wbbk.] 
OOOB  VirOMMB.  [See  Mbrit.] 
i>08vazi  (&iTintazoA&  mm 
or).  The  practice  of  reading  the  gospels 
in  the  Christian  assemblies  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  Martyr,  and  prescribed  in  all 
the  liturgies.  The  First  Council  of  Orange, 
in  441,  and  that  of  Valentia  in  Spain, 
order  the  Gospel  to  be  read  after  the 
Epistle  and  before  the  ofiertory,  in  order 
that  the  catechumens  might  listen  to  the 
words  of  Christ  and  hear  them  explained 
by  the  bishop.  We  give  here  first  of  all 
the  ceremomes  with  which  the  Gospel  is 
sung  at  High  Mass  according  to  the  Latin 
rite,  adding  illustrations  from  history  and 
the  other  liturgies.  We  conclude  with 
an  account  of  the  way  the  Gospel  is  read 
at  Low  Mass. 

I.  The  Ooipel  at  High  ilfow.— The 
deacon  places  the  book  of  the  GK)spelB  on 
the  altar,  kneels  and  prays  that  God  may 
purify  his  lips,  as  He  purified  those  of 
Isaias,  takes  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  asks 
the  priest's  blessing,  and  then  goes  to  a 
place  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  ri^t  hand^ 
of  the  altar,  where  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
sung.  The  deacon  is  accompanied  by 
acolytes  bearing  lighta;  he  announces 
the  title  of  the  Gospel,  the  choir  singing 
"Glory  to  Thee,  O  Lord;"  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  book,  then 
on  his  forehead,  lips,  and  breast ;  he  in- 
censes the  book,  the  incense  having  been 
previously  blessed,  and  sings  the  Gospel, 
which  the  priest  has  previouslv  read  m  a 
low  voice  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar. 
Finally,  he  incenses  the  priest,  to  whom 
the  book  is  presented  open,  and  who  kisses 
it  saying,  "By  the  words  of  the  Gospel 
may  our  sins  be  blotted  out^'* 

The  singing  of  the  Gospel  was  not 
*  I.e.  the  riffht  hand  of  the  cradfix  or  of  one 
who  stands  with  his  back  to  the  altar. 
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always  reserved  to  the  deacon,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  under  that  word, 
and,  according  to  Benedict  XIV.,  the 
lector  still  recites  the  Gospel  in  the  Greek 
Mass.  In  ancient  times  toe  book  of  the 
Gospels  was  carried  in  procession  to  the 
altar  at  the  beginning  of  Mass,  a  custom 
noted  in  the  Uturnes  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  observed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  West.  This  procession  fell 
into  disuse  when  missals  containing  all 
that  is  said  or  sung  at  Mass  replaced  the 
old  Gospel-book,  sacramentaries,  lection- 
aries,  ana  antiphonaries,  which  contained 
different  parts  of  the  Mass,  each  in  a 
separate  form.  All  the  ancient  liturgies 
recognise  the  use  of  incense  at  the  Gospel. 
It  signifies  the  "  good  odour  of  Christ." 
The  lights  at  the  Gospel  were  familiar  to 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Isidore,  who  says 
thejr  were  carried  in  sign  of  joy,  and  to 
signify  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  souls. 
In  the  old  churches,  which  were  usually 
turned  to  the  east,  the  south  side  was 
occupied  by  the  men,  and  down  to  the 
mid<ue  of  the  ninth  century  the  deacon 
turned  towards  them  when  he  reached 
the  "  ambo  ^  or  place  where  the  Gospel 
was  sung.  On  the  other  hand,  Remi 
of  Auxerre,  who  wrote  about  882,  assumes 
that  the  Gospel  is  read  towards  the  north, 
the  region  of  darkness,  in  order  to  signify 
the  power  Christ's  words  have  to  annul 
evil  influences.  Le  Brun  thinks  that  this 
mystical  reason  was  commonly  adopted ; 
that  then  a  similar  evil  signification  was 
attributed  to  the  left  side  of  the  priest 
(t.6.  his  left  when  he  faces  the  altar), 
and  that  hence  it  became  usual  to  move 
the  missal  which  the  priest  uses  to  his 
left,  before  he  reads  the  Gospel.  In  the 
older  Ordines,  the  missal  is  not  changed 
to  the  left  tUl  tbe  offertory,*  when  con- 
venience obviously  requires  the  moving  of 
the  book.  The  people  stand  at  the  sing- 
ing or  reading  of  the  Gk)spel,  to  indicate 
their  idacrity  in  obeying  Christ's  words ; 
and  for  a  like  reason  members  of  military 
orders  stand  with  drawn  swords.  In  the 
earliest  of  the  Roman  Ordines,  all  the 
clergy  kiss  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  and 
Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  ninth 
century,  speaks  of  this  rite  as  an  ancient 
one  even  in  his  day.  It  appears  from 
Remi  of  Auxerre  that  the  people  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  end  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel. 

II.  At  Low  Masses  the  book  is  moved 
to  the  G  ospel  side  at  the  end  of  the  Gradual, 

>  So  even  an  Ordo  of  Monte  CaMino  written 
about  1100. 
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the  priest  says  the  prayer  "  Mimda,"  &c.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  begs  a  blessing 
from  God,  saying  "  Jube,  Domine,  bene- 
dicere,"  "  Pray,  Lord,  a  blessing,"  whereas 
the  deacon  uses  the  form, "  Jube,  domne," 
&c.,  ''Pray,  Sir,  a  blessing."  He  then 
signs  the  book,  &c.,  as  has  been  described 
above,  the  server  saying,  "Gloria  tibi, 
Domine."  At  the  end  the  server  says, 
"Praise  be  to  thee,  O  Christ,'*  and  the 
priest  kisses  the  book,  with  the  prayer 
"  By  the  words  of  the  Gospel,"  &c.  The 
old  custom  was  to  say  "  Amen  "  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel,  as  is  still  done  in  the  Moz- 
arabic  Mass.  Alexander  of  Ilales  teUs  us 
that  some  in  his  time  said  "Amen," 
others  "Deogratias,"but  his  words  imply 
that  "Laus  tibi,  Christe,"  had  already 
become  the  prevalent  form.  (See  Lie 
Brun,  and  Benedict  XIV.  «  De  Miss.") 
ooTHzc  &ZTinu»iaB.  [SeeLrrvR- 

GlES.] 

IIOTB8.    [See  Missioirs.] 
00TTB80A&CVa,     or       OOTTB- 

CKAUK.      [See  PREOBSTIKATIOir.] 

aSACB.  I.  Definition  and  IhvisionB 
<rf  Oraee, — AH  that  we  receive  from 
God — our  existence,  our  natural  powers, 
the  good  things  of  this  life — are  God's  free 
gift,  and  ma^  therefore  be  rightly  called 
graces  or  favours  received  m)m  Him. 
But  God  has  been  pleased  to  call  man  to 
a  supernatural  end — i,e,  to  a  destiny  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
nature,  and  which  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  ^se  of  his  natural  powers.  Man  has 
beeu  creat^  that  he  may  see  God  face  to 
face  in  his  glory,  and  God,  who  calls 
him  to  eternal  life,  also  furnishes  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  secured. 
Hence  the  Scriptural  writers  and  the 
theologians  of  the  Church  distinguish 
grace  from  nature;  and  grace  in  this 
stricter  and  narrower  sense  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  bupematural  gift  freely  be- 
btowed  by  God  on  rational  or  intellectual 
creatures  in  order  that  they  may  attain 
eternal  life.  We  say  that  it  is  freely 
given,  apart,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
from  all  merit  or  claim  of  ours,  otherwise, 
as  the  Apostle  argues,  it  would  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  grace.  We  call  it 
supernatural  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  gifts  which  come  to  us  in  the  natu- 
ral order,  although  the  definition  is  not 
meant  to  exclude  those  special  provi- 
dences which  dispose  even  natural  events 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  salvation.  We 
speak  of  it  as  bestowed  on  intellectual 
and  rational  creatures,  for  angels  and 
men  are  the  only  creatures  capable  of 
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knowing  and  loyin^  God,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  recipients  of  grace.  All 
grace  since  the  fall  has  heen  given  to  man 
on  account  of  Christ's  merits.  Whether 
the  grace  of  the  angels  or  of  Adam  in  hb 
innocence  was  due  to  the  same  cause,  is  a 
question  freely  discussed  in  the  theological 
schools. 

Grace  thus  understood  is  divided  (1) 
into  external  and  internal  grace.  The 
former  term  includes  such  external  gifts 
as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  ex- 
amples of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  occasions 
of  good  actions,  the  removal  of  exterior 
temptations — in  a  word,  all  the  effects  of 
supernatural  providence  by  which  the 
cause  of  our  salvation  is  promoted.  In- 
ternal grace  directly  affects  the  under- 
standing and  the  will,  either  inhering  in 
the  soul  as  a  permanent  quality,  or  merely 
moving  and  aiding  the  soul  at  the  time 
to  acts  of  supernatural  virtue.  Internal 
graces  may  oe  conferred  for  two  great 
ends.  They  may  be  given  in  order  that 
the  recipient  may  promote  the  spiritual 
good  of  others  among  whom  he  labours, 
and  in  this  case  the  schoolmen  speak  of 
graces  as  '^gratis  dat8B,^and  infer  from 
1  Cor.  xii.  8,  that  they  are  nine  in  number 
— viz.  the  word  of  wisdom,  the  grace  of 
healing,  &c.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
gpraces  may  be  given  with  the  direct  object 
of  bringing  the  subject  of  the  grace  nearer 
to  God,  and  such  graces  are  called  **  gra- 
tum  facientes  " — graces,  which  make  man 
pleasing  to  his  Creator.  We  have  already 
explained  that  internal  graces  may  be 
actual  (t.0.  passing  movements  of  the  soul 
by  God),  or  habitual  (t.e.  permanent 
qualities  residing  in  the  soul  or  ha  facul- 
ties). Habitual  grace  may  inhere  in  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  which  it  sancti- 
fies and  renews  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
EDce  there.  It  is  then  called  sancti- 
^race,  and  is,  says  the  Council  of 
;  (Sess.  vi.  can.  11),  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  g^ven 
to  us.  This  sanctifying  grace  makes  us 
the  friends  of  God  and  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  it  creates 
within  us  new  hearts  and  spirits  (Ezech. 
XXX vi.  26),  and  its  existence  in  the  soul 
is  incompatible  with  mortal  sin  (1  John 
iii.  9).  The  infused  virtues  are  another 
form  of  habitual  grace.  They  inhere  in 
the  faculties  of  the  soul;  they  do  not 
directly  sanctify,  but  they  complete  and 
perfect  sanctification  and  make  the  soul 
capable  of  supernatural  acts.  Actual 
grace  also  is  subdivided  into  grace  of 
operation  (gratia  qperans),  and  of   co- 
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operation— the  former  exciting  the  mind 
to  action,  the  latter  working  with  it  and 
assisting  it  in  operation  already  begun — 
into  prevenient  and  subsequent,  into  suf- 
ficient and  efficacious  grace,  &c.  This 
last  subdivision  will  be  explained  in  the 
account  which  we  have  to  give  of  the 
doctrinal  systems  of  grace  maintained  in 
the  Church. 

n.  Catholic  DoctHne  on  Orace. — The 
Church  teaches,  in  opposition  to  the  Pela- 
gians, not  only  that  the  mce  of  Christ 
is  absolutely  necessary  fer  justification 
before  God,  but  also  that  without  the 
prevenient  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  his  assistance  a  man  **  can  neither 
believe,  hope,  love,  or  repent^  as  it  is 
necessary  he  should  do,  in  order  that  the 
grace  of  justification  may  be  conferred 
upon  him"  (Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  vi.  De 
Justif.  can.  3).  In  no  case  can  a  man 
merit  the  first  grace  by  natural  good 
works.  "No  man,"  e&ya  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  "can  come  to  me  except  the 
Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  bim  ^ 
(John  vi.  44) ;  and  the  Apostle, "  It  is 
God  who  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do  "  (Philipp.  ii.  13).  The  very  wish  to 
believe  or  to  rise  from  sin  comes,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  OouncU  of 
Orange  (can.  3,  4,  5),  from  the  grace  of 
God.  Moreover,  although  we  can  by  our 
own  strength  do  good  actions  in  the 
natural  order,  and  although  our  nature  is 
not  wholly  depraved  and  corrupt,  even 
after  the  fall  and  before  it  is  healed  by 
the  grace  of  Christ,  still  so  great  is  the 
weakness  left  by  original  sin,  and  by  the 
disorder  consequent  on  the  very  fact  that 
a  man  destitute  of  grace  is  necessarily 
turned  away  from  his  last  end — viz.  God 
apprehended  by  supernatural  means — that 
we  need  grace  in  order  to  resist  grievous 
temptations  against  natural  virtue,  no^ 
can  we  fulfil  ^e  whole  natural  law  of 
God  without  its  help.  Hence  Scripture 
constantly  attributes  triumph  over  temp- 
tation to  the  grace  of  Qod,  who  with 
temptation  makes  a  way  of  escape  that 
we  may  be  able  to  bear  it  (1  Cor.  x.  13).* 
Finally,  even  a  person  who  is  in  a  state 
of  grace  and  friendship  of  God  needs  a 
new  impulse  of  actual  grace  before  he 
can  thiuK  a  good  thought  or  perform  a 
good  deed ; '  while  a  special  grace,  which 
cannot  be  merited,  is  required  in  order 

1  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  the  Second 
Council  of  Orange,  anno  629,  confirmed  by  Pope 
Boniface  II. 

*  /.e.,  of  course,  a  thought  or  deed  profitable 
to  eternal  salvation. 
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that  he  may  persevere  to  the  end.  *'  In 
the  case  of  those  who  are  regenerate  and 
holy  there  is  always  need  to  implore  God's 
help  that  they  may  come  to  a  good  end  or 
persist  in  a  good  work "  (Concil.  Araus. 
li.  can.  10).  In  short,  the  world  of  grace 
is  like  the  world  of  nature,  which  is  not 
only  created  hut  also  sustained  at  each 
instant  hy  the  hand  of  God. 

As  the  Pelagians  and  »Semipelagians 
erred  in  the  estimate  they  formed  of 
man's  natural  powers,  so  the  Calvinists 
fell  into  another  and  much  more  per- 
nicious error  by  denying  the  freedom  of 
the  will  altogether  and  making  grace 
irresistible ;  and  the  Jansenist  doctrine  on 
these  points  is  substantially  identical  with 
that  of  the  Calvinists.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (Sess.  vi.  De  Justif.)  condemns  under 
anathema  those  who  maintain  that  the  will 
of  man  is  merely  passive  under  the  action 
of  grace,and  has  not  the  power  of  resisting 
it.  It  also  defines  that  a  state  of  grace  is 
not,  as  the  Calvinists  supposed,  the  mere 
external  favour  of  God,  but  that  it  is  a  ^t 
inherent  in  the  soul,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  sinner  is  not  only  accounted  just,  but 
really  becomes  so,  and  that  the  gift  of  sanc- 
tifying fi^race  is  forfeited  by  any  edngle 
mortal  sin.  We  discuss  these  points 
more  ftdly  under  the  articles  Calvinism, 
FnjAL  Pbbseverakob,  Justification, 
Mbrit,  only  remarking  here  that  the  very 
essence,  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of 
natural  religion,  is  at  issue  in  the  dispute 
between  Catholics  and  Calvinists.  That 
God  will  accept  no  man  as  just  except 
he  really  be  so ;  that  nothing  else,  neither 
ritual  nor  sacrifice,  nor  imputed  merit 
can  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
holiness — ^that  is  the  central  truth  of  all 
religion ;  it  is  the  very  truth  which  the 
prophets  of  God  maintained  against  the 
priests  of  Baal  or  Moloch.  We  are  of 
course  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
excellent  Christians  who  profess  Cal- 
vinism, and  do  not  dream  oi  holding  the 
consequences  which  may  fairly  be  de- 
duced from  their  tenets.  But  this  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Calvi- 
nistic  theories  on  imputation,  irresistible 
grace,  the  impossibility  of  falling  from  a 
state  of  grace,  are  in  themselves  not  only 
irreligious  but  immoral. 

III.  Theological  Systettis  on  Grace,— 
AH  Catholics,  as  we  have  seen,  believe  in 
the  necessity  of  grace  for  all  supernatural 
acts,  and  therefore  also,  since  God  desires 
the  salvation  of  all,  they  hold  that  He 
ofiers  to  all  grace,  really  and  abundantly 
suffident  for  their  salvation.    They  fur- 
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ther  maintain  that  the  will  always  re- 
mains free  to  reject  grace  or  to  corre- 
spond with  it.  But  when  we  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
efficacious  and  sufficient  grace,  Catholic 
theologians  give  difierent  answers.  We 
begin  with  a  general  definition  which 
may  suffice  for  the  understanding  of  the 
question  in  dispute.  A  sufficient  grace 
is  one  which  merely  enables  the  soul  to 
perform  a  supernatural  act ;  an  efficacious 
grace  is  one  which  does  reaUy  efiect  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  given.  Thus 
Judas  received  sufficient,  Peter  efficacious, 
grace  for  conversion :  in  other  words,  grace 
was  given  capable  of  converting  Judas, 
but  to  Peter  grace  which  actually  did 
convert  him.  The  question  is,  whence 
does  the  efficacity  of  grace  proceed  P 

The  Domimcan  theologians  defend 
what  is  usually  called  the  Thomist  system 
of  grace,  because  those  who  hold  it  allege 
that  it  is  in  substance  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.'  This 
theory  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
propositions : — 

(1)  Second  causes  act  only  so  &r  as 
they  are  determined  to  act  by  the  first 
cause — I.e.  God.  Hence  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  power  to  work  out  our 
salvation  comes  firom  God.  He  also 
moves  to  the  good  action  itself,  and  the 
existence  of  two  kinds  of  grace  must  be 
admitted — viz.  sufficient,  which  merely 
enables  the  recipient  to  act ;  and  efficient, 
which  is  always  followed  by,  and,  indeed, 
produces  the  action  (''dat  non  solum 
posse  sed  agere ''). 

(2)  God  sincerely  wishes  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  ofiers  to  all  the  means  of  sal- 
vation. But  He  wishes  some  to  be  saved 
absolutely,  and  considering  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  others,  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions which  are  not  realised.  To  the 
latter  He  gives  sufficient,  to  the  former 
efficacious,  grace. 

(3)  In  either  case  grace  is  given  with- 
out any  claim  or  merit  on  man's  part. 

(4)  There  is  an  intrinsic  difference 
between  sufficient  and  efficacious  grace — 

I  I.e.  between  the  graces  in  themselves — so 
that  it  is  always  true  to  say  that  a  man 
consented  to  grace  given  because  it  was 
efficacious :  never  true  that  the  grace  was 
efficacious  because  the  man  consented. 

(6)  Man  always  remains  free  and 
capable  of  merit  under  efficacious  grace : 
free  and  responsible  for  his  demerit  with 
merely  sufficient  grace.    For  God  as  the 

^  An  alle^ti(m,  however,  by  no  means  Ad- 
mitted by  their  mntagonists.- 
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first  cause  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
agency  of  second  causes,  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, moves  each  second  cause  according 
to  its  nature,  so  that  beings  with  free- 
will do  not  cease  to  be  free  because 
efficaciously  moved  by  God.  Sufficient 
grace  gives  full  power  to  act,  so  that  a 
man  is  perfectly  responsible  if  he  does 
not  exert  the  power;  while  efficacious 
grace  leaves  perfect  power  of  resistance. 
The  reader  will  perceive  the  extreme 
difficulty,  or,  as  the  adversaries  of 
Thomism  would  say,  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  this  last  vsrith  the  fore- 
going propositions;  but  the  fact  that 
the  Thomists  do  honestly  hold  this  last 
proposition  places  a  wide  gulf  between 
Thomism  on  the  one  hand,  Calvinism 
and  Jansenism  on  the  other. 

The  three  first  of  the  Thomist  pro- 
positions are  admitted^  by  that  large 
number  of  Jesuit  theologians  known  as 
Congruists,  but  they  make  the  efficacity 
of  grace  depend,  not  on  anything  in  the 
grace  itself,  but  on  the'  fact  that  it  is 
given  under  circiunstances  which,  as  God 
foresees,  are  suitable  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  recipient.  He  foreknows  what  aU 
creatures  would  do  in  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances— in  what  comranation  of 
circumstances  they  would  accept  or 
reject  grace.  If  He  decrees  their  pre- 
destination absolutely  he  gives  them 
grace  in  circumstances  under  which  they 
wiU  certainly  correspond  to  it ;  otherwise 
He  confers  grace  wnich  is  in  itself  per- 
fectly sufficient,  but  which  they  will  cer- 
tainly reject.  Congruism  has  the  advan- 
tage of  admitting  the  full  force  of 
scriptural  texts  which  attribute  the  whole 
difference  between  sinner  and  saint  to  the 
grace  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  difficidty  in  reconciling  it 
with  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  vdU. 

The  Molinists  (so  called  from  Louis 
Molina,  a  celebrated  Jesuit)  hold  that  the 
efficacy  of  grace  depends  simply  on  the 
will  which  freely  accepts  i\.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  in  the  graces  in  themselves, 
nor  even  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  given.  A  powerful  grace 
ffiven  at  the  most  favourable  juncture  may 
De  rejected .  and  so  remain  merely  sufficient ; 
a  much  lehs  powerful  grace  may  be  given 
with  much  less  favourable  circumstances, 
and  the  consent  of  the  will  may  make  it 
efficacious.    God  predestines  those  who,  as 

1  So  at  least  Billoart  puts  the  case  in  his  < 
treatise  De   Gratia,  bnt  probably  the  Jesuit 
theologians  would  demur  to  the  form  at  least  of 
the  first  proposition.  I 
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He  foresees,  will  correspond  to  that  grace 
which  He  offers  to  all. 

The  Augustinians  advocate  a  third 
system.  Like  the  Thomists,  they  admit 
an  intrinsic  difference  between  efficacious 
and  sufficient  grace,  but  they  maintain 
this  position  on  purely  theological,  not  on 
philosophical  grounds :  on  the  weakness 
of  man\  will  since  the  fall,  not  on  the 
general  principle  that  all  second  causes 
must  be  moved  to  action  by  the  first 
cause.  Hence  they  propound  a  Molinist 
theory  for  the  penoa  before,  a  Thomist 
theory  for  that  after,  the  fidl. 

A  sin^^r  theory,  adopted,  however, 
by  St.  Liguori  in  his  treatise  on  prayer, 
was  devised  by  Toumely,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  author  of  a  "Dogmatic 
Theology "  justly  held  in  high  esteem. 
Toumely  supposed  that  Qod  gave  men 
first  of  all  sufficient  grace,  in  the  Molinist 
sense,  for  certain  initial  works,  especially 
prayer,  which  grace,  if  rightly  used,  was 
followed  by  grace  efficacious  in  the 
Thomist  sense.  The  obvious  objection  is 
that  prayer,  if  it  fulfils  the  conditions 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  requests  made, 
is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  difficult 
of  all  good  works,  so  that  either  there  is 
no  need  at  all  of  grace  efficacious  in  its 
own  nature,  or  else  such  grace  would  be 
imperatively  demanded  for  prayer. 

The  controversy  on  grace  and  pre- 
destination between  the  Dominicans  and 
Jesuits  began  in  Spain  about  the  year 

1580.  Bannez,  a  Dominican  professor 
at  Salamanca,  maintained  the  intrinsic 
efficacity  of  grace  as  explained  above. 
Setting  out  from  the  notion  of  God  as  the 
first  cause  and  the  first  mover,  he  repre- 
sented efficacious  grace  as  determining  the 
free  consent  of  the  will  by  "  physical  pro- 
motion," and  this  promotion  which  was 
infallibly  followed  by  the  co  isent  of  the 
will  came,  as  he  allied,  from  God's  abso- 
lute decree  that  the  person  so  moved  by 
grace  should  correspoud  to  it.  The  Jesuit 
colle^  at  the  s^me  university  met  this 
doctrme  of  intrinsic  efficacity  of  grace  and 
physic  J  promotion  on  the  part  of  Qod, 
with  vigorous  opposition.     As  early  as 

1581,  a  Jesuit,  jPrudentius  de  Mont«-> 
Mayor  defended  in  public  disputation  a 
doctrine  which  had  already  oeen  pro- 
pounded by  another  member  of  his  order, 
Fonseca,  in  1666 — v'^.  that  God  knew, 
apart  from  any  decree  except  the  general 
one  of  concurring  with  free  agents  in  this 
determination,  where  and  when  the  will 
would  correspond  to  or  reject  grace,  that 
efficacious  grace  was  simply  that  which, 
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as  God  foresaw,  would  be  accepted.  This 
doctrine  was  eagerly  defended  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Suarez  maintained  it  at 
Coimbra,  Vasquez  at  Alcaic,  Gregpry  of 
Valentia  at  Ingolstadt,  Lessius  in  the 
Netherlands,  Toletus  at  Rome.  But  it 
was  Molina,  professor  at  Evora,  in  Portu- 
gal, and  a  cUsciple  of  Fonseca,  who  carried 
out  the  principles  of  his  master  to  their 
utmost  consequences.  His  famous  book, 
"  Ljberi  Arbitrii  cum  ^atisD  donis,  diyina 
prsBscienda,  proTidentm,  prsedestinatione 
et  reprobatione  concordia,  was  published 
at  Lisbon  in  1588.  It  made  an  epoch  in 
theology  and  roused  the  keenest  contro- 
versy amongst  Catholics  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  controversy  turned  on  pre- 
destination as  well  as  grace,  for  Molinists^ 
held  (1)  that  sufficient  grace  became  effi- 
cacious simply  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
wUl  which  corresponded  to  it ;  (2)  that 
God  predestined  those  who  He  foresaw 
woula  consent  to  grace,  so  that  predesti- 
nation was  an  enect  of  God*s  prevision 
that  his  creatures  would  consent,  not 
vice  versa,^ 

In  1594  Clement  VHI.  intimated  that 
he  reserved  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
to  himself,  and  in  November  1597  the 
famous  Congregations  de  Auxiliis — i,e. 
concerning  the  helps  or  assistance  of  grace 
— were  instituted  tor  the  examination  of 
the  question.  The  congregation  consisted 
of  eight  consultors  (of  these  eight  two 
were  absent,  and  were  replaced  by  three 
new  members)  of  whom  all  except  two 
condemned  Molina's  book  after  consider- 
ing it  for  little  more  than  two  months. 
They  repeated  this  adverse  sentence  after 
a  second  consultation.  Molina  begged  to 
be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Pope  ordered  that  colloquies 
should  be  held,  in  which  the  generals  of 
both  orders  and  the  great  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmin  took  part.  The  limita  of  the 
question  were  seriously  narrowed  in  these 
colloquies,  for  the  Jesuits  refused  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  opinions  of  Molina 
and  Lessius  on  predestination,  and  the 

*  We  say  Molinists  in  deference  to  usage, 
though  the  name  is  really  inaccurate.  Lessius 
held  proposition  (2).  Molina,  on  the  contrary, 
'*  doctrinam  gratite  congruce  tma  cum  pnedesti- 
natione  ante  prtevisa  merita  et  bonorum  openim 
pra^definitioneni  adumbravit,*'  Schneemann, 
Controversiarum  de  divinee  gratim  Uberique  arbi- 
trii concordia  initio  et  progreanuy  p.  23/ . 

*  On  the  Congruist  and  Thomist  theories, 
God,  apart  from  all  prevision  of  merit  or  de- 
merit, determioes  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  then 
Kives  to  the  elect  efficacious  grace  by  which  they 
freely  merit  their  salvation. 
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dispute  was  confined  to  the  eiiicacity  of 
grace.  In  1600  Cardinal  Madrucci,  who 
presided  at  the  conferences,  died,  and 
the  conferences  themselves  ended  with- 
out definite  result.  Once  more  Mo- 
lina's book  was  submitted  to  a  Congre- 
gition  on  which  two  Jesuits  and  two 
Dominicans  sat,  and  twenty  propositions 
contained  in  it  were  censured  by  a 
majority  of  the  members.  From  1602 
to  1606  Congregations  were  held  in 
the  Vatican  before  Clement  VIII.  and 
Paul  V.  The  Dominicans  were  repre- 
sented by  Didacus  Alvarez  and  Thomas 
of  Lemos,  the  Jesuits  during  the  first 
nine  sessions  by  the  learned  and  pious 
Gregory  of  Valentia,  and  later  by  Arrubal, 
Bastida,  and  De  Salas.  The  Spanish 
Court  pressed  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  ofiended  Spanish  pre- 
judices and  selfishness  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  Henri  IV.  in  France.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  Clement  VTU.,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1606,  had  ]^repared  a 
bull  condemning  Molina,  but  this  supposed 
fact  has  never  been  proved.  In  any  case 
the  biill  was  not  promulgated  and  the 
Congregations,  which  met  sixty-eight 
times  under  Clement,  held  twelve  more 
sessions  under  Paul  V.  On  August  28, 
1607,  the  latter  Pope  convoked  the  College 
of  Cardinals  (excluding,  however,  those 
who  had  been  consultors  or  secretaries  of 
the  Congregation),  and  handed  an  ency- 
clical to  the  generals  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Jesuits,  which  they  in  turn  were  to 
communicate  to  the  provincials.  The 
theologians  of  each  party  were  allowed  to 
hold  and  teach  their  respective  opinions, 
provided  they  did  not  stigmatise  their 
opponents  with  theological  censures. 
Urban  VIII.  and  Clement  XII.  declared 
themselves  in  the  same  sense. 

In  1613  Aquaviva,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  reauired  the  mem  bers  of  his  order 
to  teach  tne  doctrine  on  grace  known  as 
Congruism,  and  defended  by  Bellarmin, 
Suarez,  and  others  as  distinct  from  the 
doctrine  of  Molina,  Lessius,  Becanus,  &c., 
known  as  Molinism  (but  see  Schneemann, 
p.  302  seq.).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  Molinist  and  Congruist 
theories  are  held  by  many  theologians  who 
are  not  Jesuits,  just  as  the  so-called 
Thomist  doctrine  is  accepted  by  many 
besides  the  Dominicans. 

All  the  large  courses  of  dogmatic 
theology  published  during  the  seventeenth 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
enter  fully  into  the  controversies  on  grace. 
Santamour  and  other  writers  inclined  to 
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Jansenism  published  Acts  of  the  Congre- 
gations de  AuxiliiS;  attributing  them  to 
Pegna^  Coronell,  and  De  Lemos^  along 
with  a  constitution  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up,  but  never  promulgated,  by 
Paul  v.,  in  condemnation  of  Molinism. 
The  Pope  is  said  to  have  abstained  from 
promulgating  this  constitution  because 
the  Jesuits  at  the  time  were  suffering  for 
their  obedience  to  the  interdict  issued  by 
Paul  V.  against  Venice.  But  in  1664, 
Innocent  X.  declared  that  no  faith  was  to 
be  given  to  these  documents.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Dominican  Hyacinth  Serry,  com- 
piled a  history  of  the  controversy  drawn 
m  ffreat  measure  from  the  spurious  Acts 
and  full  of  bitter  attacks  on  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  published  at  Louvain  early  in  the 
last  century.  In  reply,  the  Jesuit  Livi- 
nus  Meyer  under  the  pseudonym  of  Theo- 
dore Eleutherius  wrote  his  "  Historia  Con- 
troversiarum  de  div.  grati»  auxilio  sub 
S.  P.  Sixto  v.,  Clemente  VIII.,  et  Paulo 
V."  (Antwerp,  1706).  A  Bavarian  Car- 
melite, Alexander  a  Sto.  Johanne,  in  his 
continuation  of  Bleury,  repeated  the 
charges  of  Serry,  and  was  answered  in 
the  Latin  treatise  of  the  ex-Jesuit  Man- 
gold, "Reflexions  on  Fr.  Alexander's 
Continuation  of  Pleury."  See  also  Mann- 
hart,  "De  ingenua  indole gratise efficacis,^ 
in  Zaccaria*s  "Thesaurus,"  tom.  v.  and 
Schneemann's  treatise  quoted  above. 

aSAOB  AT  MBAUB.  In  this  ex- 
pression "grace"  represents  the  Latin 
graticBj  thanks  (see  Matt.  xv.  86 ;  Mark 
viii.  6 ;  John  vi.  11)  ;  but  it  also  covers 
the  notion  of  henedictioy  blessing  (Matt, 
xiv.  19 ;  Mark  vi.  41 ;  Luke  ix.  16) ; 
hence  the  Italian  equivalent  to  "  saying 
grace,"  is  "benedire  la  tavola."  In  the 
passages  above  cited,  and  also  in  other 
places,  our  Lord  sets  us  the  example  of 
praying  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
d(dly  bread  which  He  gives  us,  and  giving 
Him  thanks  for  what  He  thus  provides, 
both  before  and  after  partaking  of  it. 
Christians  have  from  the  first  complied 
with  this  teaching.  "Whether  you  eat 
or  drink,"  says  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  31), "  or 
whatsoever  else  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God ; "  and  this  precept  is  further 
developed  in  Col.  iii.  17 :  "  Whatsoever 
you  do  in  word  or  in  work,  aU  things  do 
ye  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by 
him."  Compare  also  1  Thess.  v.  18,  and 
1  Tim.  iv.  3.  Many  of  the  Fathers — e.g. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  St. 
Cyprian,  St.  John  Ohrysostom,  and  St. 
Basil — enjoin  the  punctual  performance  of 
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this  dutv.  St.  Basil  says,^  "  Let  prayers 
be  said  before  taking  food,  in  meet  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  gifts  of  God,  both 
of  those  which  He  is  now  ^ving,  and  of 
those  which  He  has  put  in  store  for  the 
future.  Let  prayers  be  said  after  food, 
containing  a  return  of  thanks  for  the 
things  given,  and  request  for  those  pro- 
mised." A  variety  of  specimens  of  early 
graces  are  given  m  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary,  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  In  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  as  given  in  Bunsen's  "  Hip- 
polytus "  (§  21),  meals  in  the  church  are 
spoKen  of,  of  which  the  bishop  is  always 
to  be  ready  to  partake  along  with  the 
faithful,  and  at  which  he  is  to  dis- 
tribute a  portion  of  the  bread  among 
those  present,  "for  a  blesdng,"  before 
thev  begin  to  eat.  This  custom  still  pre- 
vails in  the  East,  and  a  relic  of  it  sur- 
vives in  the  eulogies  or  pain  bSnit  of  cer- 
tain French  churches.  The  Constitutions 
also  say,  "Everything  which  they  shall 
eat  they  shall  give  tlutnks  to  God  for."  * 
(Smith  and  Cheetham,  art.bvScudamore.) 

OMJLDUA:^  An  antiphon  sung  after 
the  Epistle,  and  so  caUed  either  because  it 
used  to  be  sung  on  the  altar  steps,  or 
because  it  was  sung  while  the  deacon 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  ambo  to  sinff 
the  Gosjjel.  It  is  also  called  "  responsorv," 
because  it  answers  to  the  Epistle,  or  be- 
cause sung  antinhonally.  The  "Liber 
Pontificalis,"  in  tne  Life  of  Celeetine  I., 
attributes  its  origin  to  that  Pope :  others 
refer  its  introduction  to  Gregory  the 
Great.  It  is  omitted  in  Lent.  (From 
Benedict  XIV.  «  De  Missa.**) 

aBABVA&     V8AXAK8.      A    tiUe 

g'ven  to  Psalms  cxx.-cxxxiv.,  in  the 
ebrew — cxix.-cxxxiii.,  in  the  Vulgate 
numeration.*  All  these  Psalms  have 
much  in  common.  All  except  Ps.  cxxxii. 
are  short;  the  same  tone  of  joyful  trust 
in  God's  protection  runs  through  them  all : 
and  although  some  of  them  (viz.  Ps.cxxii., 
cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.)  are  ascribed  to 
Da\id,  cxxvii.  to  Solomon,  it  is  pretty 
plain  that  they  all  belong  to  the  early 
period  of  the  return  from  the  exile. 

The  Latin  "  canticum  graduum,"  is  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  npypn  n>^ 
(in  cxxi.  nuyi^^),  which  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions.    The  LXX  have  m^fi  dv<i^$' 

1  Ep.  ii.  ad  Greg.  Naz.  (quoted  in  Mr.  Seu- 
dfunore  8  art.,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.) 

*  Apoit.  Constit.,  from  the  Coptic,  Tattam, 
1848 ;  p.  74. 

5  The  Hebrew  nameration  is  followed  in  the 
rest  of  this  article. 
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fuiv.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  for  certuD 
what  this  title  means.  The  following  are 
the  chief  attempts  at  solving  the  problem. 

(1)  The  oldest  explanation  given  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars,  and  implied 
perhaps  in  the  LXX  translation,  is  that 
the  psalms  were  so  called  because  sung 
on  the  fifteen  steps  which  led  from  the 
court  of  the  men  to  that  of  the  women. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  two  priests 
were  stationed  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  with  trumpets,  while  the 
Levites  sang  the  psalms  on  the  steps  (ac- 
cording to  a  later  tradition  one  psalm  on 
each  step).  We  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence apart  from  the  Talmud  for  such  a 
custom ;  the  steps  most  likely  did  not  exist 
till  Herod's  time;  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  custom  was 
imagined  to  account  for  the  title  of  the 
psaLms. 

(2)  Others  have  suggested  that  the 
psalms  were  sung  by  the  exiles,  in  re- 
turning or  "  going  up  ^  from  Babylon,  so 
that  Uie  word  translated  "graduum" 
would  answer  to  the  Greek  avofiafra. 
This  explanation  was  adopted,  partially 
at  least,  by  the  Syriac  translator,  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  when  they 
used  ava^atis  to  render  HuytJ.  This 
view  was  advocated  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret  among  the  Fathers,  as  well  as 
by  modem  scholars  of  name.  No  doubt 
the  words  ^99P  H^Kt?  do  occur  in  Es- 
dras  vii.  9,  in  the  sense  of  return,  or 
aKci/9ao-tr,  from  Babel.  But  the  plural 
number  in  Tth^jji^  retained  in  the  Vul- 
gate **  graduum  "  is  against  this  interpre- 
tation ;  and,  besides,  Ps.  cxxii.  implies  that 
the  exile  was  over  some  considerable  time, 
and  the  Temple  and  city  rebuilt. 

(3)  Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing 
is  another  explanation  adopted  by  many 
great  scholars — ejj,  by  Eichhom,  Maurer, 
llengstenberg,  Keil,  Hupfeld,  Kuenen,  &c. 
— and  which  has  very  much  to  recommend 
it.  They  suppose  that  these  psalms  were 
sung  during  the  "goings  up  "  or  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  for  the  great  annual 
feasts.  This  accoimt  satisfies  the  laws  of 
grammatical  usage  (e.g,  it  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  plural),  and  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  contents  of  the  psalms 
in  question.  We  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  some  of  the  psalms  were 
actually  written  for  the  pilgrims,  while 
others  were  placed  in  this  collection  be- 
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cause  they  dealt  with  subjects  or  expressed 
feelings  which  had  a  powerful  attraction 
for  the  pious  Israelite  in  general,  and  so 
for  the  pilgrim  in  particular.  *'Thu3  Ps. 
cxx.-cxxii.,  Ps.  cxxxiii.,  cxxxiv.  (i>.  the 
first  and  the  last  songs  in  the  collection) 
point  directlv  to  the  pilgrimages;  Ps. 
cxxiv.,  cxxvi.,  cxxviii,  cxxix.,  cxxxii., 
treat  of  subjects  more  or  less  connected 
therewith;  lastly,  Ps.  cxziii.,  cxxv., 
cxxyii.,  cxxx.,  cxxxi.,  are  more  general, 
but  at  the  same  time  contain  nothing 
which  makes  their  incorporation  in  a 
'petit  psautier  des  p^lenns  du  second 
temple  *  inexplicable  or  even  strange." 

We  add  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
two  other  explanations.  Gesenius,  fol- 
lowed by  De  Wette,  Winer,  Delitzsch, 
&c.,  suggested  that  the  name  described 
the  ascending  rhythm  of  the  psalms,  for 
the  sense  goes  on  progressively,  and  the 
first  or  last  words  of  a  preceding  are 
often  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sub- 
sequent sentence.  It  is  scarcely  fiur  to 
urge  against  this  view,  that  the  same 
rhythm  is  found  in  the  song  of  Deborah, 
and  in  Isa.  xxvi.  6,  6.  It  is,  however,  a 
strong  objection  that  this  ascending 
rhythm  is  not  found  at  all  in  Ps.  cxxvii.- 
cxxxiv. ;  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
strongly  marked  in  Ps.  cxxv.  Besides, 
this  explanation  will  not  suit  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Ps.  cxxi. — ^viz.  a  song  "  for  ascents  ^ 
not  "of  ascents:"  "gradibus,"  not  "gra- 
duum "( rt^ip?). 

Fiirst's  theory,  given  in  his  Concor- 
dance and  in  his  Lexicon  (sub  voc.  H^TO), 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence. 
He  translates  the  titles  "  songs  of  excel- 
lence," a  meaning  which  is  not  justified 
by  usage,  which  is  unlikely  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  which  leaves  the  plural  number 
unexplained.  (Chiefly  from  the  essay  in 
Hupfeld's  "  Commentary  on  the  Psalms," 
vol.  iv.  p.  274  seq.f  and  from  Kuenen, 
"  Histonsch-kritisch  Onderzoek  naar  bet 
Onstaan  en  de  Verzameling  van  de  Boeken 
des  Ouden  Verbonds,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  218  seq. : 
the  words  in  inverted  commas  are  from 
the  latter  author.) 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  use  of 
the  Gradual  Psalms  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Fathers,  as  well  as  later 
Catholic  writers,  found  various  mystical 
meanings  in  the  number  fifteen,  and  re- 
garded these  Psalms  as  marking  the  steps 
by  which  the  soul  ascends  to  God.  The 
Breviary  divides  the  Gradual  Psalms  into 
three  sets  of  ^ve  each,  the  first  five  end- 
ing with   the   common  conclusion  "Re- 
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quiem  eeternam  dona  eis,  Domine,"  and 
with  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  while  each 
of  the  remaining  psahns  ends  with  the 
"  Gloria  Patri/  and  each  of  the  remain- 
ing sets  with  a  collect.  This  arrange- 
ment and  the  practice  of  reciting  these 
psalms  before  matins  are  mentioned  by 
Kadulphus,  a  contemporary  of  Innocent 
III.  At  one  time  the  Gradual  Psalms 
were  said  before  matins  every  day  in 
Lent,  but  Pius  V.  limited  the  recitation 
to  all  Wednesdays  in  that  season,  except- 
ing Wednesday  m  Holy  Week,  and  days 
on  which  an  office  of  nine  lessons  occurs. 
Moreover,  Pius  V.  made  the  private  reci- 
tation a  matter  of  devotion,  not  of  pre- 
cept. He  attached  an  indidgence  of  nfty 
days  to  the  devout  repetition.  When, 
however,  office  is  said  in  choir,  the  obliga- 
tion of  reciting  the  Gradual  Psalms  still 
continues,  as  appears  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Pius  V.  on  the  Breviary  as  inter- 
preted bv  various  decisions  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites.  (From  Gavantus,  sect.  9, 
cap.  2.) 
asATZJB  mxpuoTJLTTvm.    [See 

EXPBCTATTVES.] 

aSBATBR  TZTKBS.  [SeeTlXHSS.] 
amBBX  [80BZ8MLA.TZC]  CBinROK. 
Under  this  title  we  include  all  those  Chris- 
tians who,  being  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Pope,  acknowledge  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
The  Russian  church,  however,  which  is 
really  Greek  in  the  sense  of  the  above  de- 
finition, we  put  aside  for  the  present,  re- 
serving our  account  of  it  for  another  article. 
At  one  time,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Greek 
churches  were  in  full  communion  with  the 
Holy  See.  We  begm,  therefore,  with  the 
history  of  the  schism  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  church  as  an  independent  body. 
Ignatius,  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family  and  a  monk,  was  made  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  846  or  847,  during 
the  reign  of  Theodora.  When  Tbeodora^s 
son  Michael  IH.,  known  as  Michael  the 
Drunken,  began  to  reign,  he  fell  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  his  uncle  Bardus,  a 
profligate  of  the  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, who  lived  in  sin  with  his  own 
stepdaughter.  On  the  feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany 857  Ignatius  refused  to  give  Bardus 
communion,  and  further  offended  him  by 
declining  to  clothe  Theodora  and  her 
daughters  against  their  will  with  the 
religious  habit.  Accordingly,  Ignatius 
was  banished,  and  in  868  Photius  was 
consecrated  Patriarch  in  his  place.  Pho- 
tiiis  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
time,  among  the  most  learned  of  any 
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time — as  his  Bibliotheca  (or  fivpio/St^Xiov, 
as  he  entitled  it,  consisting  of  extracts 
from  280  books  which  he  had  read)  still 
remains  to  testify.  But  he  was  am- 
bitious and  unscrupulous.  His  consecra- 
tion was  utterly  uncanonical.  For,  first, 
Ignatius,  a  pious  and  virtuous  man,  was 
the  lawfrd  patriarch ;  next,  Photius,  who 
was  a  layman  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
was  promoted  to  the  episcopate  within 
six  days  *,  and,  lastly,  he  was  consecrated 
by  a  bishop  who  was  himself  under  sen- 
tence of  deposition. 

This  violent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  caused  discontent 
among  the  clergy  and  people,  and  in 
order  to  quiet  them,  the  Emperor  Michael 
sent  ambassadors  with  costly  presents  to 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  order  to  secure  his 
approbation.  In  spite  of  false  statements 
made  by  the  ambassadors,  the  Pope  re- 
fused to  decide  till  he  had  investigated 
the  matter,  and  for  this  purpose  de- 
spatched two  legates  to  Constantinople. 
Those  legates,  yielding  to  bribery  or  to 
threats,  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Igna^- 
tius  on  the  ground  that  he  nad  been  elected 
through  the  undue  influence  of  Theodora, 
and  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
Photius.  This  took  place  in  a  synod  at 
Constantinople,  held  in  863,  but  the  Pope 
remained  inflexible.  He  sent  word  to 
the  Eastern  bishops  that  he  condemned 
both  the  deposition  of  Ignatius  and  the 
usurpation  of  Photius,  and  in  the  same 
year,  863,  he  deposed  the  latter  from  the 
office  into  which  he  had  intruded. 

Three  years  later  Bardus  was  murdered 
by  the  array,  but  the  schism  which  he 
had  originated  still  continued ;  nay,  fresh 
causes  of  quarrel  arose.  The  Bulgarians, 
a  Slav  people,  had  been  converted  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  by  the  Greek 
teachers,  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius. 
Some  time  later,  when  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius had  gone  to  the  Moravians  and  Bo- 
hemians, the  Bulgarian  king,  Michael, 
sent  envoys  to  Pope  Nicolas  desiring  in- 
formation on  various  points.  Nicolas  sent 
Latin  missionaries  to  the  country,  and  the 
Roman  missionary  bishops  re-confirmed 
all  those  who  had  received  confirmation 
from  Greek  priests,  denying  that  Photius, 
who  was  himself  without  real  jurisdiction, 
could  empower  his  priests  to  confirm. 
In  867  Photius,  now  more  embittered 
than  ever,  convoked  a  council  in  the  im- 
perial city,  and  delivered  sentence  of  de- 
position and  excommunication  against  the 
Pope.  Further,  he  accused  the  Latin 
church  of  heresy  for  adding  the  words 
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"  Filioque  "  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  at- 
tacked the  discipline  and  usages  of  the 
Latins,  particularly  their  practice  of  fast- 
ing on  Saturday,  their  use  of  milk  and 
cheese  on  fasting  days,  and  the  enforced 
celihacy  of  their  clergy. 

Sca^ly  had  Photius  issued  his  pre- 
tended deposition  of  the  Pope,  when  he 
himself  was  removed  from  office  hy  the 
new  Emperor,  Basil,  who  had  murdered 
Michael;  and  Ignatius  was  reinstated. 
The  new  Pope,  Hadrian  11.,  worked 
zealously  for  the  restoration  of  peace ; 
the  Eighth  General  Council  met  at  Con- 
stantinople in  869,  and  then  the  excom- 
munication of  Photius  was  recognised, 
though  his  followers  were  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  Church  if  they  con- 
sented to  express  their  sorrow  for  the 
past.  Thus  Greeks  and  Latins  were 
again  united,  hut  Bulgaria  was  still  the 
cause  of  strife,  and  in  872  Pope  John 
Vin.  threatened  Ignatius  with  excom- 
munication if  he  insisted  on  regarding  it 
as  suhject  to  his  see.  Peace  was  not 
actually  hroken  till  878,  when  after  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  Photius  again  ascended 
the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
John  Vni.  would  not  acknowledge  him, 
except  on  condition  that  he  hegged  pardon 
for  his  offences,  and  renounced  his  claim  to 
jurisdiction  in  Bulgaria.  Once  more  Pho- 
tius circumvented  legates  sent  from  Home. 
At  a  Council  of  Constantinople  in  879  he 
contrived  to  evade  the  Pope's  demand  for 
apology,  and  those  who  made  any  addi- 
tion to  the  Nicene  Creed  were  anathe- 
matised. The  Pope,  however,  was  not  to 
be  deceived.  He  despatched  the  Roman 
deacon  Marinus  (afterwards  Pope)  to 
Constantinople,  and  he  annulled  the  acts 
of  the  late  synod.  The  excommunication 
of  Photius  was  reiterated  hy  Marinus, 
John's  successor,  as  well  as  hy  Pope 
Hadrian  HI.  Things  took  a  new  turn 
under  Pope  Stephen  V.  (886^91^.  The 
emperor  Basil  oied  in  886,  and  his  suc- 
c^sor,  Leo  VI.,  "  the  Philosopher," 
banished  Photius,  who  died  in- 891.  The 
schism  was  healed  after  a  fashion,  but 
the  ashes  of  the  old  dissension  were  still 
smouldering,  and  it  only  needed  a  new 
Photius  to  kindle  them  into  flame. 

This  new  Photius  was  found  in 
Michael  Cerularius,  also  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  in  1063,  under  Pope 
Leo  IX.,  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Trani,  in 
Apulia,  reproaching  the  Latins  with  their 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Mass,  their 
habit  of  eating  flesh  with  the  blood 
{irvucrdv,    see  Acts   xv.  20),  their  cus- 
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tom  of  omitting  the  xVlleluia  during  Lent, 
&c.  The  Pope  wrote  a  reply  which  made 
a  good  impression  on  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino Monomachus,  and  in  1054  the 
Papal  legates  went  to  Constantinople.  The 
Patriarch,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
peace,  and  the  legates  left  the  document 
containing  his  excommunication  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Sophia.  Michael  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  the  Oriental  bishops  from 
communion  with  the  West,  a  task  wnich  he 
did  not  find  difficult,  for  the  Greeks  gene- 
rally were  averse  to  the  addition  of  the 
"  Filioque,"  and  to  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  m  the  Eucharist.  Since  then  the 
Greeks  have  as  a  body  been  severed  from 
Catholic  communion,  although  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Russo-Greek  church  from 
Rome  was  not  effected  till  the  twelfth 
century. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  repair 
the  breach,  but  without  lasting  results. 
In  1098,  Urban  II.  convoked  a  synod  at 
Bari,  in  which  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  s 
procession  from  the  Son.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  Alexander  III. 
and  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and 
the  latter  assembled  a  coimcil  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  1168,  to  promote  the  reunion 
of  the  Greeks,  but  the  resistance  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch  defeated  the  Emperor^s 
intentions.  The  presence  of  the  Crusaders 
in  the  East  only  served  to  aggravate  the 
schism.  Latin  patriarchates  were  esta- 
blished in  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  On 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  a  Latin  empire  and  patriarchate 
were  set  up  there  (in  1204)  j  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  returned  to 
Catholic  communion ;  and  learned  Greeks, 
such  as  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  monk  Nicephorus  Blemmidas, 
and  John  Beccus,  archivist  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  were  courageous  advo- 
cates of  the  union,  but  the  cause  which 
they  had  at  heart  was  ruined  by  the 
selfishness  of  the  Emperor,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Greek  monks,  the  cruelty  and 
avarice  of  the  Crusaders.  The  Greek 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  settled  at 
Nicssa,  where  Theodore  Lascaris  had 
founded  a  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  In  1262,  the  Latin 
empire  fell,  the  Greeks  recovered  possession 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  schism  con- 
tinued in  full  force.  The  union  effected, 
at  Lyons  (1274),  wLen  the  Greeks  ac- 
knowledged the  primacy  of  the  Pope  and 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son,  did  not  last  six  years,  and  the  Decree 
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of  Union  at  Florence  (1439)  was  repu- 
diated in  1443  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria^  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  In 
Constantinople  it  was  only  the  Patriarch 
and  the  prelates  of  the  Court  who  ad- 
hered to  the  union ;  and  when  (in  1463) 
this  city  fell  before  the  Turks,  its  Patriarch 
fled  to  Italy,  and  Gregory  Scholarius,  a 
schismatic,  was  chosen  in  his  place  by 
command  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet  II. 
Peace  was  at  an  end  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  In  the  Russian  empire 
proper,  the  decree  of  Florence  had  never 
Deen  accepted.  The  Greek  exarchs,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiew 
among  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  and  the 
Greek  churches  in  Italy,  Ulyria,  Hungwy , 
Slavonia,  &c.,  were  faithful  to  the  union 
efiected  at  Florence.  They  are  known 
as  "  United  Greeks,"  or  Catholics  of  the 
Greek  rite. 

U.  The  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Schismatic  Church, — ^The  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  is  superior  in  rank  to  the 
three  other  Patriarchs — viz.  of  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  His  direct 
spiritual  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  the 
Greeks  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  over  all 
the  Greeks  of  Turkey  in  Asia  who  are 
not  subject  to  the  other  Patriarchs.  His 
power  has  been  greatly  lessened  within 
the  last  three  centuries.  The  Russian 
church  was  emancipated  in  a  consider- 
able degree  by  the  erection  of  a  patri- 
archate at  Moscow  in  1689,  and  completely 
by  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Governing 
Synod  in  1721.  The  bishops  in  the  king- 
dom of  Greece  asserted  their  independence 
in  1833,  and  it  was  acknowledged  in 
1868  by  the  Patriarchs  themselves.  Quite 
recently,  the  Bulgarian  church  has  placed 
itself  under  an  exarch  or  primate  who  is 
independent  of  Constantinople.  Still  the 
Patriarch  retains  under  his  rule  a  large 
population,  for  the  schismatic  Greeks  m 
Turkey  number  between  eleven  and 
twelve  millions.*  He  inflicts  spiritual 
penalties,  including  excommunication,  on 
any  of  the  clergy  or  people  in  his 
patriarchate.  He  nominates  and  de- 
poses archbishops  and  bishops.  He  has 
also  ample  civil  jurisdiction,  for  he  can 
summon  criminals  before  his  court  and 
inflict  punishment ;  he  has  his  own  police, 
and  his  prison,  and  he  is  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  all  civil  disputes  between  Greeks 
and  Greeks.  The  council  of  the  Patri- 
arch is  the  Holy  Synod — a  body  which 


*  This  cnlculationy  however,  includes  Bul- 
orarians. 
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consists  of  twelve  metropolitans,  though 
the  Patriarch  may  reduce  the  number  to 
ten.  The  metropolitans  of  Heraclea,  Cy- 
zicus,  l^comedia,  and  Chalcedon  are  ex 
officio  members;  the  rest  are  nominated 
^j  the  Patriarch,  but  all  bishops  who 
happen  to  be  in  Constantinople  at  the 
time  are  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations and  decisions  of  the  synod,  if 
matters  of  great  import  are  at  issue.  The 
Patriarch  needs  the  synod's  consent  for 
matters  which  concern  the  general  good 
of  the  church,  whether  these  aflairs 
are  spiritual  or  temporal,  and  for  the 
nomination  of  bishops.  When  the  patri- 
archate is  vacant,  the  synod  chooses  three 
candidates,  who,  according  to  the  present 
rule,  must  all  be  metropolitans.  The 
names  are  announced  to  the  "com- 
munity," composed  of  dignitaries,  lay  and 
cleric,  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  palace, 
of  notables  from  the  merchants,  and 
of  heads  of  corporations.  The  "com- 
munity" then  elect  one  of  them  by 
acclamation,  and  the  Porte  grants  the 
Berat,  or  diploma  of  investiture.  The 
day  after,  the  Grand  Vizier  presents  the 
new  Patriarch  with  a  pastoral  stafi^,  a 
white  horse  and  rich  ornaments.  The 
Patriarch  may  be  tried  by  the  synod,  and 
if  he  is  found  guilty  the  Porte  is  requested 
to  depose  him.  The  Patriarch  is  assisted, 
by  the  officials  of  his  household.  Of  these 
the  principal  are — the  (Econome  (jiiyas 
oiKovofios),  who  manages  the  revenues 
and  presents  candidates  for  ordination; 
"Visitors"  {o-aKcWdpioi),  who  inspect 
the  monasteries  and  convents;  the  Charto- 
phylax,  who  superintends  ecclesiastical 
causes ;  the  Protonotary,  who  has  charge 
of  wills,  contracts,  and  the  patriarchal 
correspondence;  the  Great  Logothete 
{fji4yas  XoyoBenjs),  a  layman  who  repre- 
sents the  Patriarch  at  the  Porte ;  the  Prot- 
ecdicos  (wpcorcVdocor),  who,  with  twelve 
assistant  judges,  forms  a  court  of  minor 
instance. 

The  other  patriarchates  are  mere 
shadows  of  former  greatness.  That  of 
Alexandria  comprises  Egypt,  Lybia, 
Nubia  and  Arabia,  but  contains  only 
about  6,000  members  of  the  Greek 
church.  Next  comes  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  ruling  over  about  28,000 
Greeks  in  Syria,  CUicia,  Mesopotamia, 
Isauria,  &c.  There  are  some  16,000 
Greeks  in  the  Holy  PlacCvS  subject  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  lives  at  Con- 
stantinople. These  patriarchs  have  their 
synods,  officials,  &c.  The  Berat  of  their 
investiture  is  obtained  from  the  Porte  by 
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the  mediation  of  the  Patriarch  of  Oon- 
stantiiiople. 

There  are  few  ecclesiastical  proyinces 
in  Turkey,  and  the  title  of  archbishop  is 
merely  honorary.  As  bishops  are  neces- 
sarily celibate,  they  are  selected  by  the 
Patriarch  and  Holy  Synod  from  the 
monks,  a  Berat  bein^  req^uired  to  confirm 
the  appointment.  The  bishops  appoint 
the  parish  priests,  and  no  monastery  can 
be  erected  in  their  dioceses  without  their 
leave.  Collections  ar^  made  for  them  in 
the  parishes ;  they  receive  dues  from  their 
priests,  besides  honoraria  for  dispensations, 
marriages,  burials,  Masses,  &c.,  so  that 
their  revenues  are  sometimes  laree.  They 
also  wield  considerable  political  influence. 
They,  like  the  Patriarchs,  have  their 
officials,  such  as  the  Protosyncellus,  an- 
swering to  the  Latin  Vicar-SSeneral ;  the 
Proto-Presbyter,  who  visits  the  churches, 
installs  the  new  parish-priests,  and  exe- 
cutes episcopal  sentences;  the  Charto- 
phy lax  or  chancellor.  There  is,  moreover, 
in  every  diocese  a  commission  consisting 
of  three  members :  one  of  them  examines 
candidates  for  orders;  another  watches 
over  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  publication  of  books,  to  which  he 
gives  his  imprimatur  in  case  of  approval ; 
a  third  superintends  the  schools. 

In  lar^  parishes  there  is  a  Proestos, 
who  baptises,  marries,  and  buries ;  a 
Pneumaticos,  who  is  approved  by  the 
bishop  to  hear  confessions ;  and  an  Ephe- 
merios,  who  says  Mass  and  recites  the 
canonical  hours ;  but  poor  parishes  have 
only  one  priest,  with  a  deacon  or  lector  to 
assist  him.  The  clergy  are  usually  ill- 
paid.     As  a  rule,  they  are  married. 

The  religious  men  and  women  gener- 
ally follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  for 
houses  of  St.  Antony's  order  are  only 
found  on  Sinai  and  Lebanon,  and  W  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Most  of  the 
monks  are  laymen;  if  priests,  they  are 
called  i(pofi6paxoi,  Tne  monks  never 
taste  flesh,  and  are  bound  to  the  recita- 
tion of  the  hours.  The  superior  of  a 
monastery  is  called  Hegoumenos,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  great  monasteries.  Archi- 
mandrite. The  name  for  the  superioress 
of  nuns  is  Hegoumenissa.  The  monks 
wear  a  long  robe  of  coarse  cloth,  a  belt, 
cloak,  scapular,  and  a  hood  with  ^ve 
crosses.  Some  of  the  religious  houses  are 
subject  to  the  bishop,  others  are  placed 
immediately  under  tne  Patriarchs.  On 
Mount  Athos  there  are  still  auchorites,  or 
solitaries,  and  the  Greeks  have  preserved 
the  old  custom,  according  to  which  pious 
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virgins  and  widows  lead  an  ascetic  and 
quasi-religious  life  in  the  bosom  of  their 
i&milies. 

The  Greeks  reject  the  words  "  Filio- 
que  "  in  the  Creed,  and  they  do  not  use  the 
word  Purgatory,  but  they  teach  that 
there  are  two  hells,  from  one  of  which 
there  is  no  redemption ;  and  they  pray  for 
the  dead.  "  In  all  other  points  of  doc- 
trine," says  Hefele, "  they  are  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  Latin  church,"  though  we 
ought  to  add  that  they  consider  the 
marriage  tie  to  be  dissolved  by  adultery. 
In  1676  the  Patriarch  Jeremiaa  of  Con- 
stantinople sent  a  document  to  the  Pro- 
testant theologians  of  Tubingen,  in  which 
he  asserted  the  belief  of  his  church  in  the 
saving  efficacy  of  good  works,  the  seven 
sacraments,  the  change  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the 
necessity  of  detailed  confession  to  a 
priest,  the  veneration  due  to  the  saints, 
the  utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
the  sanctity  or  the  monastic  life.  The 
Greeks  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards  of  Constantinople,  who  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  among  his  own 
people  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
teamed  in  Geneva.  He  was  driven  re- 
peatedly from  his  see,  and  finally  mur- 
dered by  the  Janissaries  in  1638.  During 
the  controversy  of  Amauld  and  Nicole 
with  the  Calvinist  Claude  on  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  most  distinguished  Greek 
theologians  were  asked  for  their  opinion, 
and  gave  it  in  the  most  decided  way  for 
the  Catholic  doctrine. 

There  are,  however,  great  differences 
on  points  of  ritual  and  discipline  between 
Latins  and  Greeks,  whether  united  or 
schismatic.  The  Greek  church  retains 
its  ancient  and  beautiful  rites.  Mass  is 
celebrated  throughout  Turkey  in  Greek, 
except  where  the  "  orthodox  "  community 
is  Slav  or  Roumanian.  The  liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom  is  used  all  the  year  round, 
that  of  St.  Basil  only  on  certain  fixed 
days.  Leavened  breaa  is  consecrated  at 
Mass.  During  Lent,  except  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  there  is  no  Mass  in  the 
proper  sense,  but  only  a  "  Mass  of  the  Pre- 
sanctified,"  corresponding  to  our  office  on 
Good  Friday.  The  liturgies  for  Mass, 
and  the  forms  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  are  contained  in  the 
*'  Euchologion,"  of  which  an  excellent  edi- 
tion by  the  Dominican  Goar  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1647.  The  canonical 
hours  are  given  in  the  "  Horologion,"  the 
office  for  Lent  in  the  *'Triodion,"  that 
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from  Easter  Sunday  to  the  octave  of 
Pentecost  in  the  "  Pentecoetarion.  The 
"  Heortologion  "  is  a  calendar  of  the  feasts, 
fasts,  and  ferias:  the  "  Typicon,"  an  Ordo 
which  marks  the  order  of  prayers  in 
the  office,  while  the  ''  Menssa  ^'  contains 
lives  of  the  saints  honoured  in  the 
East.  The  greater  feasts  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  nearly  the 
same  as  with  us,  except  that  their  Epi- 
phany or  Theophaiiy  on  January  6  merely 
conunemoratee  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  greater  solemnities  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  Proertia  or  Ante-feast. 
Sunday  is  sanctified  by  hearing  Mass  and 
resting  from  servile  work,  and  holidays 
of  obligation  are  observed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  number  of  these  holidays 
being  different  in  different  nations. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and 
the  vigils  of  the  great  feasts  are  fasting- 
days.  In  addition  to  Lent,  the  Greeks 
keep  the  fast  of  "the  Mother  of  God," 
from  August  1  to  August  16 ;  the  fast  of 
Christmas,  from  November  15  to  De- 
cember 24  ;  the  fast  of  the  Apostles  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  from  the  first  Sun- 
day after  Pentecost  to  June  28.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  during 
Lent  the  use,  not  only  of  meat,  but  offish, 
eggs,  milk,  cheese,  wine,  beer  and  oil  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

The  Greek  canon  law  is  based  on  the 
Apostolic  canons  and  constitutions,  the 
canons  of  the  Councils  of  Nicsea,.  Con- 
stantinople, Epheeus,  Chalcedon,  in  Trid- 
lo;  on  the  canons  of  the  particular 
councils  held  at  Gangra,  Laoaicea,  and 
Antioch ;  on  the  canonical  letters  of  the 
bishops ;  on  the  council  of  Photius,  and 
the  synodal  decrees  of  the  schismatic 
Patriarchs.  Mgr.  Pap-Szilag^n  has  made 
a  methodical  compenaium  of  these  docu- 
ments in  his  "  laichiridion  Juris  Eccle- 
sisD  Qrientolis." 

(The  substance  of  this  article  is  chiefly 
taken  from  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
Greek  church  by  Hefele  in  his  "  Beitrage."* 
But  in  the  description  of  the  present 
Greek  church  great  use  has  also  been 
made  of  an  article  by  Professor  Lamy  in 
the  "  Dublin  Review  '*  for  July  1880. 
Professor  Lamy  refers  to  Selbernagel, 
'*  Verfassung  und  gegenwartiger  Bestand 
sammtlicher  Kirchen  des  Orients,"  Lands- 
hut,  1865.) 

ummaouxAM  mrszo.  [SeePLAu? 
Chant.] 

TAJtT.    [See  LiTUBeiBS.] 


OMMBSXJLLM.  A  piece  of  cloth  often 
adorned  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  which 
is  placed  on  the  bishop's  lap  when  he 
sits  in  celebrating  Mass  or  conferring 
orders.  Probably  its  original  purpose 
was  to  keep  his  vestments  from  being 
soiled.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  a 
similar  vestment,  the  "  subcinctorium," 
which  is  only  used  by  the  Pope.  (Merati 
on  Gavantus,  Tom.  1.  p.  ii.  tit.  L) 

UBMY    rszAU.     [See  fWircis- 

CANS.] 

|aVA&BlAjr.l.  A  person  responsible 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  for  the  proper  bring- 
ing up  of  children  whose  father  is  dead 
or  incapable.     Under  the  ancient  disci- 

{)line,  a  cleric  might  not  act  as  guardian, 
est  he  should  be  too  much  entangled  in 
worldly  business ;  and  e  converso,  a  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage  decreed  that  a  guardian 
should  not  be  ordained  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal function,  till  the  period  of  his  responsi- 
bility had  come  to  an  end.  (Smith  and 
Cheetham.) 

n.  The  superior  of  a  Franciscan  con- 
vent. He  is  elected  for  three  years,  and 
cannot  hold  the  guardianship  of  the 
same  convent  twice,  though  he  may  be 
chosen  head  of  another  convent.  [Abbot, 
Frawciboans.] 

aT&OVACU  (lit.  "  circuit-wan- 
derers *'^.  There  was  a  class  of  spurious 
monks  m  the  early  Christian  centuries — 
nor  were  they  unknown  even  to  the 
middle  ages — ^who  were  without  real  piety, 
and,  like  the  tramps  of  modern  times, 
preferred  a  lazy  rambling  life  to  one  of 
steadv  regular  activity.  St.  Benedict 
mentions  tliem  by  this  name  in  his  Rule, 
and  describes  them  as  the  fourth,  last, 
and  worst  kind  of  monks — men  who 
"  spend  their  life  in  travelling  up  and 
down  the  different  provinces,  lodging  in 
each  cell  [  =  monastery],  some  three  or 
four  days;  always  wandering,  never 
stable  J  enslaved  to  their  own  pleasures 
and  to  gluttony ;  and  worse  in  all  respects 
than  the  Sarabaitee "  (the  third  class  of 
monks).  More  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  the  Synod  in  Trullo  (691),  when 
regulating  monastic  discipline,  orders  that 
a  man  who  wishes  to  be  recognised  as  a 
true  monk  shall  pass  three  years  at  least 
in  the  same  monastery,  and  that  "  the 
vagabonds  calling  themselves  hermits, 
cliS  in  black,  and  with  long  hair,"  be 
driven  away  from  the  cities  into  the 
desert.  This  is  evidently  the  same  claas 
of  persons  as  those  whom  St.  Benedict 
calls  "  Gyrovagi." 
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[See  Attbsole.] 
KBAST     or     JB8V8    (j 

KBAJfcT).  The  special  and  formal  devo- 
tion to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  is  now 
80  popular  in  the  Church,  owes  its  origin 
to  a  French  Visitation  nun,  the  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Her  biographers  relate  that  our  Lord  Him- 
self appeared  to  her  and  declared  that  this 
worriiip  was  most  acceptable  to  Him ;  and 
her  director,  the  famous  Jesuit,  Father 
de  la  Colombi^re,  preached  the  devotion  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James's,  and  zealously 
propagated  it  elsewhere.  The  most  popu- 
lar Dook  in  defence  of  the  new  devotion 
was  that  of  Father  Gallifet^  S.  J.,  "De 
Cultu  SS.  Cordis  Jesu  in  varus  Chiistiani 
orbis  partibus  jam  propagato.^  It  was 
published  with  a  dedication  to  Benedict 
Xin.  and  with  the  approval  of  Lamber- 
tini  (afterwards  Benedict  XIV.) ;  the 
French  translation  appeared  in  1745,  at 
Lyons.  On  February  6, 1765,*  Clement 
XIU.  permitted  several  churches  to  cele- 
brate tne  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which 
was  extended  in  1856  to  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  generally  kept  on  the 
Friday  (in  England  on  the  Sunday)  after 
the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  In  Eng- 
iMid,  Italy,  France,  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, Spam  and  Portugal,  indeed  through- 
out tbe  Catholic  world,  the  devotion  and 
the  feast  found  a  ready  and  enthusiastic 
acceptance.  However,  the  worship  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  encountered  keen  oppo- 
sition, particularly  firom  the  Jansemsts. 
They  who  practised  it  were  nicknamed 
*»  CardiolatrcB  "  or  "  Cordicola9, "  and 
charged  with  Nestorianism,  as  if  they 
worshipped  a  divided  Christ,  and  gave  to 
the  created  humanity  of  Christ  worship 
which  belonged  to  Gk)d  alone.  The 
Jansenist  objections  were  censured  as 
injurious  to  the  Apostolic  See — which 
had  approved  the  devotion,  and  bestowed 
numerous  indulgences  in  its  favour — by 
Pius  VI.  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Jan- 
senist synod  of  Pistoia.  This  condemna- 
tion was  issued  in  the  bull  "  Auctorem 
fidei,"  bearing  date  August  28,  1794. 
A  further  approval  of  the  devotion  was 

1  The  Congregation  of  Rites  had  refoaed  to 
MDction  the  fSiast  in  1697  and  1729. 


implied  in  the  beatification  of  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoque  in  1864. 

The  bull  "  Auctorem  fidei  *^  contains 
the  following  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  devotion  rests,  an  ex- 
planation which  is  at  once  authoritative 
and  clear.  The  faithful  worslup  with 
supreme  adoration  the  physical  Heart  of 
Christ,  considered  "not  as  mere  flesh,  but 
as  united  to  the  Divinity."  They  adore 
it  as  "  the  Heart  of  the  Person  of  the 
Word  to  which  it  is  inseparably  united." 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  speak  of  tbis 
principle  as  novel;  it  is  as  old  as  the 
Delief  in  the  hypostatic  union,  and  it  was 
solemnly  defined  in  431  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus.  All  the  members  of  Christ 
united  to  the  rest  of  his  sacred  humanity 
and  to  the  eternal  Word  are  the  object  of 
divine  worship.  If  it  be  asked  further, 
why  the  heart  is  selected  as  the  object  of 
special  adoration,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
real  and  physical  heart  is  a  natural  sym- 
bol of  Christ's  exceeding  chari^,  and  of 
his  interior  life.  Just  as  the  Church  in 
the  nuddle  ages  turned  with  singular  de- 
votion to  the  Five  Wounds  as  the  symbol 
of  Clirist*s  Passion,  so  in  these  later  days 
she  bids  us  have  recourse  to  his  Sacred 
Heart,  mindfid  of  the  love  wherewith  he 
loved  us  "even  to  the  end."  Nothing 
could  be  made  of  the  fact,  if  it  were  a 
fact,  that  the  devotion  actually  began 
with  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  for  though 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  cannot  change, 
she  may,  and  does  from  time  to  time,  m- 
troduce  new  forms  of  devotion.  But  l^e 
special  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  our 
Saviour  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  twelfth 
century,  while  early  in  the  sixteenth  the 
Carthusian«Lansperg  recommended  pious 
Christians  to  assist  their  devotion  by 
using  a  figure  of  the  Sacred  Heart.' 

(An  account  of  the  theology  of  the 
devotion  will  be  found  in  Card.  Franzelin, 
"  De  Incamatione,"  and  of  the  prop^^tion 
of  the  devotion  in  the  admirable  Life  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  by  F.  Tickell, 
S.  J.    Both  the  doctrine  and  the  history 

»  See  F.  Ryder*8  quotations  (CbMolic  Con- 
trovermfy  p.  148-9)  ftiom  the  VitU  MfftHca^  a 
series  of  meditations  printed  amonff  the  works 
of  St  Bemaid,  c  iii.  8,  and  from  Lanspergiaiy 
Dvrini  Amorii  Phareira^  ed.  1672,  p.  78. 
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are  exhaustively  treated  by  Nilles,  "  De 
Radonibus  Festorum  Sacratiasimi  Cordis 
Jesu  et  Purissimi  Cordis  MarisB,"  1873.) 

BBA&T  or  MAJtT  (nOfULtSU' 
ILATM).  The  principles  on  which  the 
devotion  rests  are  the  same  (mutatis  mu- 
tandis) as  those  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Catholic  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Just  asC^thoHcs  worship 
the  Sacred  Heart  because  it  is  united  to 
the  Person  of  the  Word,  so  they  venerate 
(with  hyperdulia)  the  heart  of  Mary  be- 
cause united  to  the  person  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  each  case  the  physical  heart 
is  taken  as  a  natural  symbol  of  charity 
and  of  the  inner  life,  thou£^h  of  course 
the  charity  and  virtues  of  Mary  are  in- 
finitely inferior  to  those  of  her  Divine 
Son. 

The  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Heart 
was  first  propagated  by  John  Eudes, 
founder  of  a  congregation  of  priests  called 
after  him  Eudistes.  Eudes  died  in  1680. 
The  Congregation  of  Kites  in  1669,  and 
again  in  1726,  declined  to  sanction  the 
devotion.  However,  a  local  celebration 
of  the  feast  was  permitted  (but  without 

f  roper  Mass  and  office)  by  Pius  VI.  in 
799 ;  and  in  1856  Pius  IX.  extended  the 
feast—which  is  kept  with  a  special  Mass 
and  office,  either  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  Octave  of  the  Assumption  or  on  the 
third  Sundav  after  Pentecost — to  the 
whole  Church.  The  Arch-confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  established 
some  twenty  years  earlier  at  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  Paris, 
did  much  to  spread  the  devotion  and  make 
it  popular. 

(^lles,  '*  De  Rationibus  Festorum  SS. 
Cordis  Jesu  et  Purissimi  Cordis  MarisB.'') 
BBAVSir.  A  full  account  of  the 
joy  which  constitutes  the  essential  hap- 
piness of  heaven  has  been  given  in  tne 
articles  on  the  Beatipio  Vision  and  on 
Beatitubb.  In  these  articles,  particularlv 
in  the  former,  it  has  been  shown  that  fdl 
the  blessed  see  Qod  face  to  face,  some, 
however,  more  perfectly  than  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  merit,  and 
that  the  soul's  entrance  into  perfect  bliss 
is  not  deferred  till  sentence  has  been 
passed  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Here, 
nowever,  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that 
heaven  is,  not  only  a  state,  out  a  place  of 
beatitude.  It  is  the  place  where  God 
manifests  his  glory  to  the  blessed,  and 
clearly  shows  Himself  to  them.  This 
appears  from  the  fiict  that  Christ  has 
ascended  to  heaven  in  that  body  which  He 
took  from  Mary,  and  that  the  body  of 


HEAVEN 

Mary  herself  is  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Church  already  reunited  to  her 
soul,  so  that  she  is,  body  and  soul,  with 
her  Divine  Son.  Since  then  the  sacred 
hmnanity  is  not  omnipresent,  heaven  is  a 
definite  place  in  which  Christ  and  the 
Blessed  Vimn  exist,  and  in  which  the 
angels  and  blessed  souls  are  gathered  to> 

g ether.  After  the  general  resurrection, 
eaven  will  also  be  the  home  in  which 
the  bodies  of  the  just  will  live  for  ever. 
Where  the  place  is,  we  do  not  know,  but 
Scripture  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  beyond 
this  earth.  (See  Jungmann,  "  De  Novis- 
simis,"  a.  viii.) 

We  may  here  add  a  few  words  "  on  the 
third  heaven  ^  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
2  Cor.  xii.  2-4.  Catholic  conmientators 
are  not  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  '*  caught  up,"  and  it  is  of  course  law- 
ful to  hold,  as  St.  Thomas  appears  to  do 
("Summa,"i.68,4),thatSt.Paul  was  simply 
raised  to  the  highest  kind  of  supernatural 
vision.  But  in  any  case  the  metaphor 
imnlies  belief  in  a  corresponding  reality, 
ana  hence  St.  Thomas  maintains  {loc, 
cit.)  that  there  are  three  heavens,  viz. 
the  sidereal,  the  crystalline,  and  the  em- 
pyrean, the  last  of  which  is  heaven  in  the 
proper  sense.  Further,  it  is  ^nerally 
taken  for  granted  that  St.  Paul  identifies 
this  third  heaven  with  paradise.  There 
is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  supposing  that 
the  Apostle  alludes  to  this  triple  division, 
for  the  statement  of  Grotius,  that  the 
Rabbins  recognised  three  heavens,  is  un- 
supported by  good  evidence.  Tliere  is 
some  Rabbinictd  authority  for  the  belief 
in  two  heavens,  but  the  Jewish  doctors 
almost  unanimously  taught  that  there 
were  seven,  and  we  find  this  belief  re- 
cognised in  a  Christian  document  of  the 
second  century — ^viz.  the  "  Testament  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  iii.  §  8.  The  pro- 
bability, therefore,  is  that  St.  Paul  alludes 
to  tMs  belief  without  necessarily  assert>- 
ing  its  truth.  We  may,  then,  reasonably 
distinpiish  "the  third  heaven"  from 
paradise.  The  former  was  a  resting-point 
on  the  journey  upwards,  whether  that 
journey  was  local  or  merely  spiritual: 
the  latter  marks  the  end  of  the  journey, 
the  "  Paradise  of  God,"  or  heaven  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  This  dis- 
tinction between  "  the  third  heaven  "  and 
paradise  is  in  keeping  with  St.  Paul's 
own  language.  "  I  know  a  man  .... 
caught  up  ...  .  even  to  the  third  heaven 

....  and  I  know  of  such  a  man 

that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise." 
This  distinction  is  made  by  several  Fathers 
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as  well  as  by  Estius  and  others  among 
modem  commentators. 

BBUb  may  be  defined  as  the  place 
and  state  in  which  the  devils  and  such 
human  beings  as  die  in  enmity  with  God 
saSdT  eternal  torments.  In  this  article 
we  have  to  consider  the  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  heU,  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment there  inflicted,  and  the  eternity  of 
these  torments.  This  triple  division  of 
the  subject  arranges  the  difficulties  at- 
tached to  it  in  an  ascending  scale.  No 
one  who  accepts  the  Christian  revelation 
at  all,  no  one  perhaps  who  believes  in  a 
God  at  all,  is  likely  to  find  much  difficulty 
in  believing  that  obstinate  and  unrepented 
sin  will  be  punished  in  the  next  world. 
It  is  much  harder  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  torments  which  God  reserves  for 
those  who  die  in  rebellion  against  Him  ; 
while  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  awful 
and  m3rsterious  truths  taught  by  Scripture 
and  the  Church. 

1.  TheExistenceof  HeU.—ThellehrGW 
Bible  contains  few  direct  and  clear  an- 
nouncements of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
so  that  it  b  not  the  place  to  which  we 
should  naturaUy  turn  for  the  proofs  that 
hell  exists.  Three  passages  are  most 
commonly  quoted  as  decisive  on  the  point 
— viz.  Is.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Is.  IxvL  24 ;  l)an. 
xii  2.  The  first  of  these  must,  we  think, 
be  put  aside,  for  it  has  no  real  connection 
with  the  matter  before  us.  Isaias,  writing 
probably  at  the  close  of  his  life,  foretells 
the  judgments  of  God  which  are  to  fall 
both  on  the  Assyrians  and  on  the  immoral 
and  irreligious  part  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
This  judgment,  by  a  metaphor  familiar 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  describes  as 
fire  which  is,  like  God  Himself,  eternal. 
'<  Sinners  shudder  in  Sion:  trembling 
seizes  unholy  men.  O  who  will  dwell  in 
devouring  fi[re  ?  0  who  will  dwell  in 
eternal  burnings  ?  A  man  who  walketh 
in  justice,  and  speaketh  upright  things, 
who  rejecteth  the  gain  of  oppression,  who 
ahaketh  his  hands,  so  that  they  lay  not 
hold  of  a  bribe,  who  stoppeth  his  ears 
80  that  they  hear  no  deeds  of  blood,  and 
closeth  his  eyes  so  as  not  to  look  on  evil 
— ^he  shall  dwell  on  heights ;  &stnesses  of 
rocks  are  his  fortress ;  his  bread  has  been 
ffiven  to  him,  his  waters  are  sure.  The 
king  in  his  beauty  shall  thine  eyes  behold ; 
they  shall  see  a  land  that  stretches  far.*' 
In  other  words,  the  fire  which  consumes 
the  wicked  will  leave  the  just  man  un- 
harmed :  he  will  be  secure  from  the  sword 
and  the  famine.    Then  when  the  Assyrian 
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is  destroyed,  he  will  see  the  King  of 
Judah  in  the  fullness  of  his  royal  splen- 
dour, the  city  no  longer  beleaguered,  the 
land  no  lonpper  held  1^  the  foe,  but  peace- 
fully inhabited  by  its  rightful  owners  and 
stretching  to  its  ancient  limits. 

The  second  passage  (Is.  Ixvi.  24) 
comes  near  the  pomt,  if  it  does  not  actu- 
ally touch  it.  It  clearly  refers  to  the 
Messianic  age.  "All  flesh*'  is  to  come 
and  worship  at  Jerusalem,  ''from  new 
moon  to  new  moon,  from  sabbath  to  sab- 
bath." "  And  they  shall  go  out  and  look 
on  the  corpses  of  the  men  who  rebelled 
against  me,  for  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
and  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched,  and 
they  shall  be  an  abomination  to  all  flesh.'' 
Immediately,  of  course,  the  prophet  only 
mentions  the  dead  bodies  of  the  wicked, 
but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
prophet  is  depicting  punishment  in  the 
future  world  in  imagery  borrowed  from 
that  in  which  he  lived.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  his  words  literally.  "All 
flesh'*  could  not  gather  in  Jerusalem: 
worms  cannot  live  in  fire,  or  dead 
bodies  continue  to  bum  for  ever.  The 
heavenly  Jerusalem  and  the  eternal  suf- 
ferings of  the  lost  are  the  real  object  of 
his  prophecy.  Such  is  the  interpretation 
found  m  the  Targum,  and  so,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  words  of  Is^as  are 
applied  in  the  deutero-canonical  books, 
and  by  our  Lord  himself.  We  say  ap- 
plied, for  neither  the  deutero-canonical 
books  nor  our  Lord  give  an  authorita- 
tive explanation  of  the  prophet's  actual 
meaning. 

The  words  of  Daniel  xii.  1,  2,  are 
more  definite.  A  time  of  trouble  such  as 
has  never  been  known  is  to  come.  Mich- 
ael, however,  is  to  stand  up  for  the 
people  of  God,  and  everyone  whose 
name  is  written  in  the  book  is  to  be 
delivered.  "And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  "  (literally, 
''earth  of  the  dust,"  i.e,  grave)  shall 
awake,  some  to  eternal  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  to  everlasting  contempt." 
Here  we  have  an  explicit  statement  mat 
some  will  meet  with  eternal  punishment. 
We  must  beware,  however,  of  pressing 
the  words  further.  Even  if  the  word 
D^a*^  which  in  all  other  places  means 
"many,"  could  be  regarded  here  (cf. 
Romans  v.  16,  ol  iroXXo)  mriOavop  with 
Romans  v.  12,  tU  irdwras  dv6pimovs  6 
Baporos  BirjKOtv)  as  equivalent  to  "all,"  tiiis 
sense  is  absolutely  excluded  in  the  passage 
before  us  by  the  construction  (t.d.  by  the 
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partitive  |tp  which  follows).  To  say  that 
"  many  from  or  out  of  those  who  sleep  in 
the  dust "  means  "  all  who  sleep/'  &c.,  is 
not  to  interpret  language,  but  to  abuse  it. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  deutero- 
canonical  books,  in  which  the  language  of 
Is.  Ixvi.  24,  is  evidently  borrowed,  but 
at  the  same  time  api>lied  more  definitely 
to  the  future  sufferings  of  the  wicked. 
"  Humble  thy  soul  exceedingly,"  says  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  vii.  17 ; "  remember 
that  wrath  will  not  tarry,  and  that  fire 
and  worm  take  vengeance  on  the  im- 
pious." And  in  Judith  ivi.  17,  we  read 
"  Woe  to  the  nations  that  rise  up  against 
my  people :  the  Almighty  Lord  wiU  take 
vengeance  on  them  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, appointing  fire  and  worms  for  their 
flesh,  ana  feeling  it  they  will  weep  for 
ever."  The  last  passage  is  very  import- 
ant from  an  historical  point  of  view.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Talmudical  doc- 
tors disputed  whether  immortality  and 
resurrection  were  common  to  the  bad  and 
the  good,  or  reserved  for  the  latter ;  and, 
again,  whether  any  but  Israelites  partook 
in  the  future  life.  The  book  of  Judith 
speaks  clearly  on  this  question. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment teaches  the  existence  of  hell ;  and 
here  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  passages 
as  Matt  xviii.  8,  xxv.  41  seq. ;  Mark  ix. 
48,  &c.  The  New  Testament  has  a 
special  name  for  hell,  viz.  Gehenna  (yeVvva, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  St.  Matthew 
(v.  22,  29,  80,  X.  28,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  16, 
33)  ;  three  times  in  St.  Mark  (ix.  43, 46, 
47);  once  in  St.  Luke  (xii.  5)  ;  and  once 
in  St.  James  (iii.  6).  The  name,  which 
is  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  {pin  ^j) 
Jos.  XV.  8,  or  more  fully  "n  *;^ 'n"|9  *i), 
simply  means  "the  valley  of  [a  man 
caUed  ]  Hinnom.*'  It  was  a  deep  and 
narrow  glen  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  from  the  time  of  Achaz  Jews 
offered  their  children  to  Moloch.  Josias 
in  consequence  of  these  abominations  pol- 
luted the  valley  (4  Reg.  xxiii.  10),  and 
into  it  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  and 
every  kind  of  filth  were  cast,  and,  if  we 
follow  late  and  somewhat  questionable 
authorities,  were  burned.  Thus  it  became 
the  image  of,  and  gave  a  name  to  the 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after 
death — a  usase  which  is  common  to  the 
Targums  and  to  Rabbinical  literature 
generaUy.^  It  would  be  useless  in  this 
place  to  produce  evidence  from  Christian 

1  It  becomes  one  word  D}ni| ;  see  Buxtor^ 
tub  voe. 
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traditions  and  from  the  definitions  of  the 
Church,  since  we  shall  have  to  discuss 
them  in  considering  the  eternity  of  pun- 
ishment. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Pumshment.-- 
Theologians  divide  the  punishments  of 
the  damned* into  that  of  loss  and  that  of 
sense.  The  former  of  these^'poena  damni") 
is  indicated  in  our  Lord's  words,  "Depart 
from  m«,  ye  cursed,"  and  consists  in  the 
deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God,  which 
each  human  soul  was  intended  to  enjoy. 
It  Lb  from  the  knowledge  of  the  bliss 
which  they  have  forfeited  that  the  chief 
sufiferin^  of  the  lost  arises.  It  is  the  loss 
of  the  kmgdom  of  heaven,  as  St.  Ohryso- 
stom  explains  at  length  ("  Ad  Theodor. 
laps.''  i.  n.  10, 12),  which  is  the  most  bitter 
torment  of  aU.  "  So  great  a  punishment,'' 
says  St.  Augustine  T"  Encherid."  c.  112), 
"  that  no  torments  Known  to  us  can  be 
compared  to  it." 

The  "punishment  of  the  sense"  ("poena 
sensus")  comprehends  all  the  suffering  and 
torment  inflicted  in  hell,  except  that 
which  springs  from  the  loss  of  the  sove- 
reign good.  The  origin  of  this  term  is 
uncertain.  Suarez  ("De  AngeL"  lib.  viii. 
c.  12,  quoted  by  Jun^ann)  supposes  that 
this  class  of  torture  is  so  callea  because 
it  arises  chiefly  from  a  sensible  substance, 
viz.  fire.  This  explanation  is  not  accepted 
by  all,  but  of  course  the  term  cannot 
mean  punishment  inflicted  on  the  senses, 
for  separated  souls  who  have  no  senses 
are  still  undoubtedly  subjected  to  the 
"  posna  sensus." 

However  this  may  be,,  it  is  certain 
that  the  devils  and  disembodied  spirits  of 
the  damned  suffer  fr*om  material  fire. 
True,  Origen  ("  De  Princip."  ii.  4  seq.) 
distinctly  teaches  that  the  fire  of  hell  is 
merely  figurative,  while  St.  Ambrose  (in 
Luc.  xiv.X  andTheophylact  (in  Marc,  ix.) 
express  toe  same  opmion.  Petavius,  how- 
ever ("  De  Angel."  in.  6),  has  shown  that 
the  preponderating  weight  of  tradition  is 
on  the  other  side,  and  sums  up  this  part 
of  the  question  in  the  following  words : 
"  At  present,  all  theologians — ^nay,  all 
Christians — are  agreed  that  the  fire  of  hell 
is  corporeal  and  material,  though,  as  Vas- 
quez  rightly  observes,  the  matter  has  not 
been  settled  as  yet  by  any  decree  of 
the  Church."  To  those  who  ask  how  ma- 
terial fire  can  affect  spirits  no  certain  an- 
swer can  be  given.  St.  Thomas  ("  Suppl.** 
qu.  70,  tt.  3)  thinks  that  God  gives  to  the 
fire  as  the  instrument  of  his  justice  a 
preternatural  power  of  constraining  the 
spirit  and  impeding  its  action,  so  as  to 
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cauBO  intense  sufferinfi^.  Other  theories 
have  been  propounded — eg,  by  Suarez, 
who  argues  that  just  as  God  elevates  and 
ennobles  the  soul  by  grace,  so  He  may  use 
the  fire  of  hell  to  deform  and  disfigure  it. 
But  it  is  really  impossible  to  understand 
much  about  a  question  which  is  above  our 
reason  and  on  which  revelation  is  silent. 

Though  the  fire  of  hell  is  the  chief,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only,  cause  of  the  posi- 
tive punishment.  The  lost  are  afflicted 
by  "  the  worm  which  never  dies  ^ — i.e,  by 
the  anguish  of  remorse.  They  are  doomed 
to  endure  the  society  of  others,  reprobate 
like  themselves,  and  thev  know  that  all 
hope  is  over.  Their  will  is  entirely  de- 
praved because  entirely  averted  from  God, 
the  end  to  which  each  thought  and  action 
should  be  directed.  After  the  resurrec- 
tion the  bod^  also  is  subjected  to  torment. 

Further  it  is  certain  from  Scripture 
and  tradition  that  the  torments  of  bell 
are  inflicted  in  a  definite  place.  But  it  is 
uncertain  where  the  place  is.  According 
to  the  common  opimon  of  Fathers  and 
theologians,  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  but  many  other  theories  have  been 
propounded,  and  St.  Thomas^"  Suppl."  <ju. 
v7,  a.  7),  quoting  St.  Augustme  ("  De  Civ. 
Dei,"  XV.  can.  16)  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  ("  Dial."  iv.  cap.  42),  admits  that  no 
one  can  know  where  hell  is,  unless  he  has 
had  a  special  revelation  on  the  point.  St. 
Thomas  himself  thinks  it ''  more  probable  " 
that  hell  is  under  the  earth. 

3.  The  Eternity  of  Punishment  in  Hell. 
— Here,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  reach 
the  most  awful  and  mysterious  part  of 
the  subject,  and  one  which,  at  a  time 
when  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  Lb  rejected  and  attacked  bv 
so  many  and  with  such  vehemence,  it  is 
necessai^  to  treat  carefully  and  in  detail. 
We  begin  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

(a)  Our  Lord's  words  are  plain  enough 
to  make  reasonable  doubt  impossible.  He 
speaks  of  "  the  eternal  fire,  Matt,  xviii. 
8 ;  of  "  hell,  where  their  worm  dieth  not 
and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,*'  Marc.  Lx. 
48.  He  tells  us  that  He  will  say  to  the 
wicked  at  the  last  day,  "  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Daniel, 
long  before  Christ,  had  held  similar  lan- 
guage (see  xii.  2,  quoted  above),  and  so 
do  me  Apostles  after  Christ  (2  Thess.  i.  9 ; 
Jude  13 ;  Apoc.  xiv.  11). 

Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
word  translated  "  eternal "  (aloi>pios"l  is 
not  in  itself  decisive.  Thus  in  Titus  i.  2, 
St.  Paul  mentions  the  hope  which  God, 
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who  cannot  lie,  promised  *'  before  eternal 
times  **  where  the  Greek  nph  xp<ivav  al»y 
««v  is  very  happily  rendered  by  the 
Vulgate  "  ante  tempora  scecularia."  The 
promise  of  salvation  had  not,  of  course, 
been  made  from  all  eternity ;  it  had  been 
made  lon^  ages  before  by  the  prophets 
who  are  said  in  Luc.  i.  70,  to  have  been  anr' 
aUivos  (Vul. "  a  saeculo  ") — i.e.  from  of  old 
or  since  the  age  of  the  prophets  first  b^gan. 
Again,  the  word  awpios  in  the  LXX  and 
the  Hebrew  noun  to  which  it  corresponds 
(D^^y)  are  still  more  loosely  used :  e.g,  (to 
quote  the  strongest  instance  which  occurs 
to  us).  Is.  Iviii.  12,  predicts  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  "  will  build  up  the  eternal 
ruins "  (oh\v  T\\y^t^,  al  ^prjfioi  aioi)vtoi\ 
though  the  ruins  present  to  his  mind  had 
only  Deen  ruins  for  some  fifty  years.  So 
much  may  be  freely  granted.  But  the 
fact  that  Christ  sets  eternal  fire  in  sharp 
antithesis  to  eternal  life,  assures  us  that 
He  did  mean  to  warn  men  that  there  was 
no  hope  in  heU  and  no  escape  from  it. 
Moreover,  He  speaks  of  fire  which  will 
never  be  quenched;  of  an  undying  worm ; 
He  declares  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Judas  not  to  have  been  born;  and  He  does 
not  breaUie  a  syllable  which  can  be  urged 
on  the  other  side  or  applied  to  qualif)' his 
language  about  eternal  fire.  The  cele- 
brated Protestant  commentator  Meyer 
fully  admits  that  tl^  words  "  eternal  fire'' 
must  be  taken  in  their  strict  and  absolute 
sense.  Nobody  will  accuse  Meyer  of  igno- 
rance on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other  of 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  dogma.  Nobody, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  doubt  Christ's 
meaning  who  considered  it  with  a  really 
unbiassed  mind.  The  fact  is,  men  persuade 
themselves  that  the  doctrine  is  untrue 
and  inhuman,  and  therefore  that  Christ, 
being  the  eternal  truth,  could  not  have 
taught  it.  Their  exegesis  will  scarcely  find 
acceptance  either  with  Christians  prepared 
to  accept  the  doctrine  or  with  non-Chris- 
tians who  come  with  purely  historical  in- 
terest to  the  study  of  the  Gospels. 

Here  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  two 
passages  alleged  against  the  doctrine  which 
we  are  maintaining  from  the  dicta  of  the 
Apostles.  One  is  from  1  Cor.  xv,  24  seq, 
"  Then  is  the  end  when  he  [Christ]  shall 
give  up  the  kmgdom  to  the  God  and  t  ather, 
when  he  shall  bring  to  nought  every 
princedom  and  authority  and  power ;  for 
he  must  needs  rei^n,  until  he  has  put  all  his 
enemies  under  bis  feet.  The  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  brought  to  nought  is  death 
....  and  when  all  things  have  been  sub- 
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jected  to  him,  then  even  the  Son  himself 
will  he  subjected  to  him  [God]  who  sub- 
jected all  things  to  him  [Christ  J,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  There  are  dogmatic 
and  exegetical  difficulties  in  this  text  which 
do  not  concern  us  here,  but  the  last  clause, 
'<  that  God  may  be  all  in  all/'  presents  no 
difficulty  to  believers  in  eternal  punish- 
ment. All  are  to  be  subject  to  Christ. 
Christ  as  man  is  and  will  be  recognised  as 
subject  to  God,  and  '*  God  will  be  all  in 
all '' — 1.0.  will  be  seen  to  be  the  one  source 
of  every  blessing  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  context  clearly 
limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  all." 
God  is  not  to  be  "  all  in  all "  to  Christ's 
enemies.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  is  to  put 
them  under  his  feet 

The  second  passage  is  Acts  ill.  20,  21, 
when  St.  Peter  teUs  the  Jews  that  the 
heavens  must  receive  Christ  "until  the 
times  of  restoration  of  all  things."  The 
Apostle  seems  to  mean  that  Christ  will  re- 
main in  heaven  till  the  people  of  God  are 
converted  and  renewed  and  their  due  and 
original  relation  to  GK>d  restored ;  and  this 
is  nie  motive  for  penance  which  St.  Peter 
urges.  Our  Lord's  words,  Matt.  xvii.  11, 
''  Ellas  indeed  cometh  and  will  restore  all 
things,"  and  the  prophecy  of  Malacby  iv.  6 
(Heb.  iii.  28),  "  Behold  I  send  to  you  Elias 
the  prophet  before  the  day  of  the  Lord 
comes,  the  great  and  terrible  [day].  And 
he  will  turn  the  heart  6f  fathers  to  sons, 
and  the  heart  of  sons  to  their  fathers,  lest 
I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse," 
probably  supply  the  key  to  the  sense. 
Anyhow,  St.  Feter  has  in  mind  a  renewal 
and  restoration  which  is  to  take  place  on 
earth  and  not  in  hell :  before  the  judgment, 
tiot  after  it 

(fi)  Traditum. — ^The  historical  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
may  really  be  reduced  to  one  head — viz.  the 
views  of  Origen.  In  his  "  De  Principiis," 
i.  6,  this  g^at  man  gives  it  as  his  opmion 
that  even  the  devils  will  undergo  a  long 
course  of  purification  and  be  saved  at  last; 
and  in  his  commentary  on  Josue  (Hom. 
yiii.)  he  asserts  the  same  thing  of  men  who 
have  been  condemned  at  the  day  of  judg^ 
ment.  In  "  Princip."  iii.  6,  he  puts  forward 
the  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  words, 
"  God  will  be  aU  in  all,"  which  we  com- 
bated a  little  further  back.  Origen's  piety, 
genius,  and  learning,  and  his  reputation  as 
a  commentator  on  the  Bible  gained  for  him 
a  wide  and  an  enduring  influence  in  the 
Church,  so  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
find  that  other  Fathers  foUowed  him  in 
his   hopes    of    a    universal    restoration. 


Petavius  ("  De  Angelis,"  iii.  7)  shows  that 
St.  Gregory  Nyssen  did  so,  that  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  punishment  of  sinners  in  the  next 
world  would  not  last  for  ever — a  hope 
which  St.  Jerome  limits  to  such  sinners 
as  had  died  in  the  Catholic  faith.  St 
Ambrose,  as  quoted  by  Petavius,  says  that 
men  may,  though  angels  will  not,  be  puri- 
fied and  restored,  even  after  an  adverse 
sentence  has  been  passed  upon  them  at  the 
judgment  Carefully  to  b«  distinguished 
from  this  error  is  the  opinion  of  Augustine 
and  other  Fathers,  viz.  that  the  sufferings 
of  lost  souls  may  be  mitigated  b^  the 
prayers  and  good  works  of  the  faithful. 
"  Concerning  this  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  lost  men  at  least "  (so  Petavius 
writes  in  words  which  Cardinal  Newman 
has  made  familiar  to  all)  "the  Church  as 
yet  has  laid  down  notmng  as  certain,  so 
that  for  this 'reason  this  opinion  held  by 
Fathers  of  high  sanctity  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  offhand  as  absurd,  though  it 
differs  from  the  common  feeling  of  modem 
Catholics."* 

We  have  tried  to  ^ve  as  fiurly  as  j>os- 
sible  the  patristic  evidence  for  the  view 
that  the  torments  of  hell  wiU  come  to  an 
end.  But  the  whole  stream  of  tradition 
runs  in  the  contrary  direction.  There  is 
no  real  trace  of  such  a  view  within  the 
Church  before  Origen's  time.  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  ("  Apol."  1,  ad  j(in,)  contrasts 
the  eternal  joys  of  heaven  with  the  eternal 
woes  of  hell.  St.  Irenasus  (iv.  28,  2)  and 
St  Cyprian  ("  Ad  Demetrium,"  cc.  24, 25) 
express  themselves  in  a  way  which  puta 
their  meaning  beyond  all  possibility  of  mia- 
apprehenfflon.  "  Those,"  says  the  former, 
''to  whom  Christ  addresses  the  words 
*  Depart  into  everlasting  fire '  (perpetuum, 
not  atemum)  will  be  always  condemned, 
and  those  to  whom  he  says,  *Come  ye 
blessed,' &c.,  always  obtain  the  kingdom." 
"HeU  ever  burning,"  says  St  C^rian, 
"  will  consume  those  who  are  given  over 
to  it,  nor  will  there  be  any  means  by 
which  their  torments  can  ever  rest  or 


Petavius  has  collected  a  catena  of  pas- 
sages fk>m  later  Fathers,  some  of  them 

1  Zaccaria  in  his  notes  on  Petavius  has  shown 
that  both  in  the  East  and  West  prayers  wera 
said  at  Mass  for  the  damned.  He  cites,  e^^  an 
ancient  Latin  Missal  which  contains  a  toaching 
prayer  for  a  person  taken  away  without  time 
for  penance,  beseeching  God,  if  the  dead  man's 
crimes  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  •*  rise  to 
glory,"  at  least  to  make  his  torments  endor* 
able. 
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expressly  re^robstiiig  the  error  of  Qrigen. 
It  is  doubtful  whemer  or  not  his  error 
was  condemned  at  the  Fifth  General  Ooun- 
cil.  Certainly  his  name  stands  in  the 
present  text  of  the  eleventh  anathema, 
which  is  leveUed  at  ''Arius,  Eunomius, 
A^llinarius  [aic],  Nestorius,  Eut^ches  and 
Ongen,  together  with  their  impious  writ- 
ings," and  Hefele  ("  ConcU."  ii.  898)  de- 
fends the  authenticity  of  the  text  as  we  have 
it  against  Qamier  and  many  other  critics. 
But  no  particular  doctrine  of  Origen  is 
mentioned  in  the  anathema.  Cardinal 
Noris  and  the  Ballerini  in  their  edition  of 
his  works  tried  to  show  that  part  of  the 
Acts  of  the  council  have  perished,  and  that 
a  special  investigation  and  specific  con- 
denmation  of  Ongen's  errors  took  place. 
There  are  plausible  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  which  is,  however,  rejected  by 
Hefele  (loc,  cit.  p.  868)  after  an  elaborate 
discussion.  He  thinks  that  the  Church 
historian  Evagrius,  one  of  the  chief  wit- 
nesses cited  by  Cardinal  Noris,  confused 
the  general  council  of  653  with  another 
held  ten  years  earlier  at  the  same  place. 
But  whether  or  no  Origen  was  expressly 
condemned  by  a  general  council,  it  is  a 
nlain  matter  of  fact  that  a  council  has  de- 
nned that  the  punishment  of  hell  lasts  for 
ever.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran 
(anno  1216^  speaks  of  the  ''everlasting 
punishment"  {pcsnam  perpetuam)  which 
awaits  the  reprobate,  and  the  force  of  the 
word  "perpetuam"  cannot  be  evaded  even 
by  those  who  explain  away  the  word 
"  eternal."  And,  apart  even  from  this  de- 
finition, the  question  is  closed  by  the  con- 
stant teaching  of  the  Church  through  her 
pastors. 

(y)  If  we  turn  from  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  ask 
'' Is  it  reasonable  or  credible?"  the  diffi- 
culties are  unquestionably  great  and  ter- 
rible enough,  and  never  have  they  been  felt 
more  keenly  than  in  the  present  age.  We 
must  of  course  put  aside  erroneous  or  even 
unwarranted  presentation  of  the  Church's 
belief.  God  condemns  no  single  soul  un- 
less He  has  first  bestowed  upon  it  full 
opportunity  of  securing  a  life  of  eternal 
happiness  with  Himself.  Moreover,  He 
desires  the  salvation  of  all,  whether 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  Christians  or 
heathen,  and  will  judge  all  according  to 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  they  have 
had.  "  Thou  sparest  all,  because  they  are 
thine,  O  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls."  Again, 
He  remembers  the  frailtr  of  our  nature 
and  condemns  to  eternal  banishment  firom 
his  presence,  those  only  who  die  separated 
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utterly  from  Him  by  mortal — i.e.  by  de- 
liberate and  grievous — sin.  Nor  can  we  say 
who  these  persons  are,  or  guess  with  any 
degree  of  probability  what  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  Sins 
which  seem  grievous  to  us  may  be  excused 
by  ignorance  or  want  of  delil)eration,  and 
even  men  who  appear  to  end  evil  lives 
with  evil  deaths  may  nevertheless  be  en- 
lightened by  God's  mercy  at  the  last — ^per- 
hai>s  just  as  their  souls  are  passing  out  of 
their  bodies — and  so  die  in  peace  with  Him. 
Even  after  these  and  otner  abatements 
have  been  made,  the  awful  and  mysterious 
character  of  the  doctrine  remains.  Why 
does  not  God,  who  holds  all  hearts  in  his 
hand,  turn  the  hearts  of  sinners  to  Him- 
self ?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  He 
chooses  to  confer  the  gift  of  firee  will  on 
men  with  its  attendant  respondbilities, 
for  it  is  the  common  doctrine  of  theo- 
logians that  God  could  soften  the  heart  of 
each  and  every  sinner,  and  yet  leave  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  its  integrity ;  and 
one  who  seriously  reflects  on  the  meaning 
of  omnipotence  as  a  divine  attribute  will 
scarcely  venture  to  contradict  the  pro- 
position. The  only  safe  reply  is  that  God 
so  acts  for  reasons  inscrutcubde  to  us,  and 
that  if  reason  cannot  penetrate  God's  de- 
signs, it  is  at  the  same  time  unable  to  show 
that  the  conduct  which  the  Scripture 
attributes  to  God  is  uniust.  "Retri- 
butive justice,"  Cardinal  Newman  writes 
("  Grammar  of  Assent,"  p.  416),  "  is  the 
very  attribute  under  which  God  is 
primaiily  brought  before  us  in  the  teach- 
ings of  our  natural  conscience."  If, 
then,  Qod  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty,  it  is  not  at  any  rate  inconceivable 
that  He  should  punish  a  man  who  ends 
the  period  of  trial  in  utter  rebellion  against 
Him  who  is  at  once  his  sovereign  and*  his 
loving  benefactor,  by  the  most  extreme 
punishment  which  can  be  conceived. 
"The  great  mystery,"  to  continue  our 
quotation  from  Cardinal  Newman — "  the 
great  mystery  is,  not  that  evil  should 
have  no  end,  but  that  it  had  a  be- 
j^ning."  From  this  latter  mystery  there 
IS  no  escape  to  those  who  believe  in  a  God 
at  all. 

Some  other  arguments  have  been  ad- 
duced for  the  Catholic  doctrine,  but  we 
have  preferred  to  rest  our  belief  on 
the  words  of  merciful  warning  spoken  by 
Christ  Himself.  For  it  is  not  surely  with- 
out significance  that  it  is  from  Christ 
Him^lf  rather  than  from  the  Apostles 
that  we  have  the  plainest  statements  of 
the  doctrine. 
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Christ  on  Himself,  considerate  Master,  took 
The  utterance  of  that  doctrine's  fearful  sound  ; 
The  fount  of  love  his  servants  sends  to  tell 
Love's  deeds ;  Himself  proclaims  the  sinner's 
helL 

HSWOTIOOir  {ivmrucov),  A  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  Eniperor  Zeno  in  482, 
and  addressed  to  the  Christians,  lay  and 
clerical,  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis.  It  was  composHMi  by 
Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  Peter  Mongus,  the  Monophysite  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria.  The  object  of  the 
Henoticon  was  to  reconcile  Cauiolics  and 
Monophysites.  It  condemned  both  Nes- 
torius  and  Eutyches,  but  rejected  all 
Creeds  except  that  of  Nicsda,  with  the 
additions  made  at  Constantinople,  and 
carefully  avoided  the  formula  of  "  two 
natures,"  which  had  been  accepted  at 
Chalcedon.  The  Henoticon  was  accepted 
by  the  more  moderate  Monophysites,  such 
as  Peter  the  Fuller,  Monophysite  Patriarch 
of  Antioch ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
strict  Monophysites  would  have  none  of 
it,  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  condemned  by 
Pope  Felix  11.  For  thirty-five  years  (484  - 
619)  the  Henoticon  caused  a  schism  be- 
tween East  and  West.  At  last  peace  was 
restored  by  the  Emperor  Justin  I.  (618- 
627),  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Chalcedon.  ■ 

'  BSXBBT  (jaipta-iSt  from  aiptia-Oaif  to 
choose)  is  used  m  a  later  Greek  (e.g. 
by  Sextus  Empiricus)  to  denote  a  philo- 
sophical sect  or  party.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  {e.g.  v.  17,  xv.  6)  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  parties  of  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees,  who  were  divided  from  each 
other  in  religious  and  political  views. 
But  in  the  New  Testament  we  also  find 
the  word  employed  in  a  distinctly  bad 
sense.  In  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  it  indicates  an 
aggravated  form  of  division  {^ixoaraa-ia) 
among  Christians — i.e.  of  division  grown 
into  distinct  and  organised  party.  We 
find  St.  Paul  (Gal.  v.  19),  placing 
"  heresies "  on  the  same  level  with  the 
most  heinous  sins,  and  St.  Peter  (2  Ep. 
ii.  1)  speaks  of  false  teachers  among 
Christians,  who  will  bring  in  "heresies 
[or  sects]  of  perdition."  St.  Ignatius  in 
his  epistles  also  uses  the  word  as  a  term 
of  bitter  reproach,  and  Tertullian  ("  Prae- 
script."  6  and  6)  accurately  draws  out  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  name,  he 
says,  is  given  to  those  who  of  their  own 
will  choose  false  doctrine,  either  institut- 
ing sects  themselves,  or  receiving  the 
mae  doctrine  of  sects  already  founded. 
He  adds  that  a  heretic  is  condemned  by 
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the  very  ftuct  of  his  choosing  for  himself, 
since  a  Christian  has  no  such  liberty  of 
choice,  but  is  bound  to  receive  the  doc- 
trine which  the  Apostles  received  fit)m 
Christ. 

The  nature  of  heresy  is  further  ex- 
plained by  St.  Thomas  in  the  "  Summa,'' 
(2  2nd8e, ^u.  1 1 ).  Heresy,  according  to  St. 
Thomas,  implies  a  profession  of  Christian 
belief,  so  that  persons  who  have  never 
been  Christians,  or  who  have  utterly 
renounced  Christianity,  are  infidels  and 
apostates,  but  not  heretics.  The  heretic, 
he  says,  is  right  in  the  end  which  he  pro- 
poses or  professes  to  propose  to  himself — 
viz.  the  profession  of  Christian  truth — 
but  he  errs  in  his  choice  of  the  means  he 
takes  to  secure  this  end,  for  he  refuses  to 
believe  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of 
faith  "determined  by  the  authority  of 
the  universal  Church.**  St.  Thomas  adds 
that  this  rejection  of  Catholic  dogma 
must  be  deliberate  and  pertinacious,  so 
that  his  teaching,  which  is  that  of  all 
theologians,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  defimtion.  Heresy  is  error 
pertinaciously  held  and  manifestly  re- 
pugnant to  the  fiEtith,  on  the  part  of  one 
who  professes  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  such  Protestants  as 
are  in  good  faith  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
knowing  the  truth  are  not  heretics  in  the 
formal  sense,  inasmuch  as  thev  do  not 
pertinaciously  reject  the  Churcn's  teach- 
ing. Their  heresy  is  material  only — i.e. 
their  tenets  are  in  themselves  heretical, 
but  thev  are  not  formal  heretics :  i.e.  they 
do  not  mcur  the  guilt  of  heresy,  and  may 
belong  to  the  soul  of  the  Church. 

Formal  heresy  is  a  most  grievous  sin, 
for  it  involves  rebellion  against  God,  who 
requires  us  to  submit  our  understandings 
to  the  doctrine  of  his  Church.  This  guilt, 
if  externally  manifested,  is  visited  by  the 
Church  with  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, absolution  from  which,  except  in  the 
article  of  death,  can  only  be  ^ven  bjr  the 
Pope,  although  the  power  of  imparting  it 
is  communicated  to  oishops,  under  certain 
restrictions,  in  their  quinquennial  faculties, 
and  to  nrieets  in  missionary  countries  such 
as  England.  Ecclesiastics  who  fall  into 
heresy  are  liable  to  irregularity,  perpetual 
deprivation  of  their  offices  and  oeneficea, 
and  to  deposition  and  degradation.  The 
sons  of  an  heretical  mother,  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  an  heretical  father,  are  in- 
capable of  entering  the  clerical  state.* 

*  Provided  the  heresy  was  notorious,  and 
that  the  parents  died  in  it  St.  Lig.  Theoi, 
Moral  lib.  vii.  §  863. 
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;.  The  name  is 
giyen  to  principleB  on  the  relation  of  i 
reason  to  faith  which  were  propounded  | 
by  George  Hermes,  a  German  priest  and 
professor.  These  principles  were  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  by  many  German  Catho- 
lics, were  Tehemently  attacked  by  others, 
and  were  finaUy  condemned  by  the  Holy 
See. 

Hermes  was  bom  at  Dreyerwalde,  in 
Westphalia,  in  1775.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1792,  studied  and  to  a  great  extent 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  published 
a  little  treatise  on  "  The  Inner  Truth  of 
Christianity  **  in  1805,  and  in  1807  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  chair  of  theology  at  Miinster. 
In  1819  he  became  theological  professor  at 
Bonn,  and  was  nominated  to  a  canonry  by 
his  diocesan,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
m  1825.  In  1881  he  died,  revered  for 
the  purity  of  his  life,  and  beloved  by  his 
pupils.  Although  his  writings  and  lec- 
tures excited  great  opposition,  particularly 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  no 
authoritative  condemnation  of  them  ap- 
peared till  1835,  when  Gregory  XVl. 
censured  his  "  Introduction  to  Theology," 
parts  1  and  2  (Miinster,  1819  and  1829), 
and  the  first  part  of  his  Dogmatic  Theology 
(published  after  the  death  of  Hermes; 
Miinster,  1834).  The  same  Pope,  bv  a 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
declared  that  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  the  Dogmatic  Theology  were  included 
in  the  previous  condemnation.  The  chief 
error  of  Hermes  lay  in  his  theory  that 
Christians  ought  to  be^n  by  doubting 
everything  which  was  not  self-evident, 
and  hold  themselves  loose  in  theor}^  from 
the  faith  they  had  been  taught,  till  it  had 
been  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction  by 
reason.  Some  of  his  disciples  held  obsti- 
nately to  their  master's  doctrine,  and  the 
former  condemnations  were  repeated  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1847.  Hermesianism  is  now 
extinct. 

Bammrs.  JEremita  (from  the  *Gr. 
MprjfjLot,  desert),  a  dweller  in  the  desert. 
Anchorite  (dra;(6>pip*i7r,  one  who  has  re- 
tired from  the  world)  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. On  the  life  of  St.  Paul  the  first 
hermit,  who  was  bora  in  the  Thebaid 
about  230,  and  died  in  342,  after  ninety 
years  spent  in  solitude,  see  Alban  Butler 
for  Jan.  15,  and  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum." 
Though  the  lives  of  the  hermits  are  not 
proposed  by  the  Church  for  the  imitation 
of  ordinary  Christians,  she  holds  them 
up  for  our  admiration,  as  men  who,  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  might  of 
divine    love,  buoyed    up    by    continual 


prayer,  and  chastened  by  life-long  pen- 
ance, have  vanquished  the  weakness  and 
the  yearning  of  nature,  and  found  it  pos- 
sible to  live  for  God  alone.  "  They  ap- 
pear to  some,"  says  St.  Augustine,^  "  to 
have  abandoned  human  things  more  than 
is  right,  but  such  do  not  understand  how 
greatly  their  souls  profit  us  in  the  way  of 
prayer,  and  their  Lves  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ample, though  we  are  not  allowed  to  see 
theur  faces  in  the  flesh."  St.  Paul  fled  to 
the  desert  during  the  persecution  of 
Dedus,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  never  afterwards  left  it.  He 
was  visited  in  his  cell  by  St.  Anthony 
shortly  before  he  died  (see  his  life  by  St. 
Jerome).  Experience  soon  proved  that  it 
was  seldom  safe  for  a  man  to  essay  the 
life  of  a  solitary  at  the  beginning  of  his 
religious  career.  The  prudent  plan  was 
found  to  be,  to  spend  some  years  in  a 
monasterjr,  in  rigorous  conformity  to  all 
the  asceticid  rules  of  the  coenobitic  life, 
and  then,  the  spiritual  strength  being 
tested  and  the  passions  subdu^,  to  pass 
on  to  the  hermifs  cell.  Thus  we  read  in 
Surius  ("  Vit^  Euthymii  abbatis*^  of  an 
abbot  Gerasimus,  who  presided  over  a 
great  monastery  near  the  Jordan,  round 
which  there  was  a  Laura  consisting  of 
seventy  separate  cells.  Gerasimus  kept 
everyone  who  came  to  him  for  some 
years  in  the  monastery;  then,  if  he 
thought  him  fit  for  solitary  life,  and  the 
disciple  himself  aspired  to  it,  he  allowed 
him  to  occupy  one  of  the  cells,  where  he 
lived  during  five  days  in  the  week  on 
bread  and  water,  in  perfect  solitude,  but 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  rejoined  his 
brethren  in  the  monastery  and  fared  as 
they  did. 

On  the  Hermits  of  St.  Austin,  and 
those  instituted  by  St.  Romuald,  see 
AuausTnoAN  Hermits  and  Camaldou. 
Among  the  more  famous  English  hermits 
were  Bartholomew  of  Fame,  St  Qodric 
of  Finchale,  and  St.  Wulfnc  of  Hasle- 
bury  ;  all  these  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century.  St.  Cuthbert  lived  an  eremitical 
life  on  Fame  Island  for  nine  years,  from 
676  to  685.  U6\jot  in  his  history  of  the 
monastic  orders,  mentions  a  Spanish  order 
of  Hermits  of  St.  John  of  Penance,  and 
two  Italian  orders,  one  called  Coloriti, 
the  other,  of  Monte  Senario. 

Ba8TORAaT8  (Gr.  tj(rvxos,  quiet). 
So-called  because  they  held  the  opinion, 
shared  by  the  Quietists  of  later  times 
[Qvibtism],  that  the  absolute  repose  of  all 


>  De  Mor,  Eccl,    Cath,  L  31,  quoted  by 
Thom&ssiii. 
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the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body,  was 
the  best  preparation  by  which  the  soul 
was  made  fit  to  receive  divine  communi- 
cations. The  monks  of  Athos  in  the 
fourteenth  century  endeavoured  to  reduce 
this  quietism  to  a  system,  adopting  the 
principles  of  a  certain  abbot  Simeon ;  who 
m  a  work  written  about  three  centuries 
before  had  taught  that  if  the  body  was 
kept  motionless  da^  and  night,  the  mind 
raised  above  transitory  things,  the  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  contemplative's  own 
navel,  and  the  thought  searcning  for  the 
place  of  the  heart  within  the  frame,  the 
result  would  be,  if  the  monk  persevered 
long  enough,  that  he  would  find  himself 
enveloped  in  a  wonderful  light  and  full  of 
discernment.  Barlaam,  a  Ciuabrian  abbot, 
returning  from  Italy  about  1340,  where 
he  had  been  negotiating  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Greek  schism,  met  some  of 
these  monks  at  Thessalonica,  and  fell 
into  controversy  with  them.  He  called 
them  "  omphalopsychi "  on  account  of  the 
singular  tenet  above  mentioned.  They 
mamtained  that  the  light  which  Simeon 
spoke  of  was  none  other  than  the  un- 
created light  which  the  disciples  saw  on 
Mount  Tabor,  during  the  Transfiguration 
of  Christ.  Barlaam  took  up  the  ex- 
pression "  uncreated  light,^  and  charged 
them  with  believing  in  two  Gods,  one 
visible,  the  other  invisible.  A  synod  held 
at  Constantinople  in  1340  condemned 
Barlaam,  who  was  supported,  however,  in 
bis  dispute  with  the  Ilesychasts  by  the 
monk  Gregory  Akindynofi,  and  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  theBy zantine  historian.  (  Fleury, 
xcv.  9 ;  Mohler,  "  Eirchengeechicbte.") 

BZBBA&CBT  iitpapxri^9  a  president 
of  sacred  rites,  a  hierarch :  whence  Up- 
apxia,  the  power  or  ofiice  of  a  hierarch). 
The  word  first  occurs  in  the  work  of  the 
pseudo-Dionvsius  (a  Greek  writer  of  the 
fifth  century)  on  the  Celestial  and  Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchies.  This  author  appears 
to  mean  by  it  ^*  administration  of  sacred 
things,*'  ^^^IZ.  ^^  accordance  with  its 
etymology.  The  signification  was  gra- 
dually modified  until  it  came  to  be  what 
it  is  at  present :  a  hierarchy  now  signifies 
a  body  of  officials  disposed  organically  in 
ranks  and  orders,  each  subordinate  to  the 
one  above  it.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
"judicial  hierarchy"  and  the  '' adminis- 
trative hierarchy."  However,  when  the 
hierarchy  is  spoken  of,  what  is  meant  is 
the  organisation  of  ranks  and  orders  in  the 
Christian  Church.  In  a  wide  and  loose 
sense,  when  the  whole  Catholic  Church  is 
considered  as  existing  in  the  midst  of 
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heretics,  schismatics,  and  the  heathen, 
even  the  laity  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  hierarchy.  With  this 
agrees  the  expression  of  St.  Peter,  calling 
the  general  body  of  Christians  in  the 
countries  to  which  he  is  sending  his  epbtle 
"  a  kingly  priesthood "  and  "  a  holy 
nation"  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  St.  Ignatius, 
writing  to  the  Smymseans,^  salutes  ''  the 
bishop  worthy  of  God,  and  the  most  reli- 
gious presbyterv,  my  fellow-servants  the 
deacons,  and  all  of  you  individudHy  and 
in  common."  So  at  the  Mass,  the  priest, 
turning  to  the  people,  bids  them  pray  that 
*'  his  and  their  sacrifice  "  ma^  be  acceptable 
to  God ;  and  at  the  incensing  before  the 
Sanctus,  the  acolyte,  after  the  rite  has 
been  performed  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  within  the  sanctuary,  turns  towards 
and  Dows  to  the  laity,  and  incenses  them 
also.  But  according  to  its  ordinary  sig- 
nification, the  word  "hierarchy"  omy 
applies  to  the  clergy — with  vaneties  of 
meaning  which  must  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. I.  There  is  a  hierarchy  of  divine 
right,  consisting,  under  the  primacy  of  St 
Peter  and  his  successors,  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Tridentine  canon,  "  ministers."  "  If  any 
one  shall  say,"  defines  the  council,'  '^  that 
there  is  not  in  the  Catholic  Church  a 
hierarchy  established  by  the  divine  ordina- 
tion, consbting  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
ministers,  let  him  be  anathema."  The 
term  "ministers"  comprehends  those 
minor  orders  of  ecclesiastical  institution 
which,  as  occasion  arose,  were,  so  to  speak, 
carved  out  of  the  diaconate.  H.  There  is 
also  a  hierarchy  bv  ecclesiastical  right,  or, 
a  hierarchy  of  oroer.  This  consists — ^be- 
sides the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  three 
original  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — of  the  five  minor  oraers  (two  in 
the  East)  of  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exor- 
cists, lectors,  and  porters  {ostiarii)^  which, 
as  was  said  above,  were  in  the  course  of 
time  severed  from  the  diaconate.  Ut. 
There  is  also  the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction. 
This  is  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  and 
consists  of  the  administrative  and  judicial 
authorities,  ordinary  and  delegated,  which, 
under  the  supreme  pastorate  of  the  Holy 
See,  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  purity  of  the  faith  and  of  union  among 
Christians,  with  the  conservation  of  dis- 
cipline, &c.  These  authorities  exercise 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  delegation, 
expressed  or  implied,  from  the  order  above 
them:    thus    the    powers    of  cardinals, 

1  Ad  Smym,  xU. 
'  Sess.  xxiii.  can.  6. 
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patriarchs,  exarchs,  metropolitans,  and 
archhishops,  proceed  from  the  Pope,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication ;  again,  the 

Sowers  of  archpriests,  archdeacons,  rural 
eans,  vicars-general,  foran,  &c^  are  derived 
to  them  from  bishops.  (Thomassin,^ 
I.  iii.  23 :  art.  by  Philhps  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

H01bmS8«  as  a  title  of  the  Pope. 
[See  PopB.] 

BOAT  WATBA  {aqiM  benedicta). 
Washing  with  water  is  a  natural  symbol 
of  spiritual  purification.  "  I  wiU  pour  out 
upon  you,  says  God  by  the  prophet 
£zechiel,  xxvi.  25,  "  clean  water,  and  you 
shall  be  clean."  In  the  tabernacle  a  laver 
was  placed  in  the  court  between  the  altar 
and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  for  the 
priests  to  wash  th^  hands  and  feet  before 
offering  sacrifice ;  and  the  later  Jews,  as 
may  he  inferred  from  Mark  vii.  3,  deve- 
loped the  frequent  washing  of  the  hands 
into  a  matter  of  ritual  observance.  If  we 
look  into  a  modem  Jewish  prayer-book, 
we  find  the  same  importance  attistched  to 
ritual  ablutions,  and  in  particular  washing 
of  the  hands  is  prescribed  before  prayer. 
The  use  of  the  "  aaua  lus trails*'  with  which 
the  Romans  sprinkled  themselves  or  were 
sprinkled  by  tne  priest  shows  that  the  same 
symbolism  existed  among  the  heathen. 

A  like  custom,  beautiful  and  natural 
in  itself,  though  of  course  it  may  degene- 
rate and  often  has  degenerated  into  super- 
stition, has  been  adopted  by  the  Church. 
Water  and  salt  are  exorcised  by  the  priest 
And  so  withdrawn  from  the  power  of  Satan, 
who,  since  the  fall,  has  corrupted  and 
abused  even  inanimate  things;  prayers 
are  said  that  the  water  and  salt  mav 
promote  the  spiritual  and  temporal  health 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied  and 
may  drive  away  the  devil  with  his  rebel 
azigels ;  and  finally  the  water  and  salt  are 
mingled  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The 
water  thus  blessed  becomes  a  means  of 
grace.  Even  common  water,  if  devoutly 
used  as  a  memento  of  the  purity  of  heart 
which  God  requires,  might  well  prove 
useful  for  the  health  of  tl^  soul.  But  as 
the  Church  has  blessed  holy  water  with 
solemn  prayers,  we  may  be  sure  that  God, 
who  answers  the  petitions  of  his  Church, 
will  not  fail  to  increase  the  charity,  con^ 
trition,  &c.,  of  those  who  use  it,  and  to 
assist  them  in  their  contests  with  the 
powers  of  evil.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  we  do  not  attribute  to  holy  water 

<  Thomosaiii's  Vehu  et  Nova  EccL  DUciptina 
\9  quoted  by  the  part,  book,  chapter,  and  para- 
graph. 
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any  virtue  of  its  own.  It  is  efficacious 
simply  because  the  Church's  prayers  take 
efiect  at  the  time  it  is  used. 

Holy  water  is  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  church  in  order  that  the  faithful  may 
sprinkle  themselves  with  it  as  they  enter, 
accompanying  the  outward  rite  with  in- 
ternal acts  of  sorrow  and  love.  Before 
the  High  Mass  on  Sundays  the  celebrant 
sprinkles  the  people  with  holy  water ;  and 
holy  water  is  employed  in  nearly  every 
blessing  which  the  Church  gives.  And  at 
all  times,  on  rising  and  going  to  bed,leaving 
the  house  or  returning  home,  in  tempta- 
tion and  in  sickness,  pious  Catholics  use 
holy  water. 

The  use  of  holy  water  among  Christians 
must  be  very  ancient,  for  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  28,  ed.  Lagarde)  con- 
tain a  formula  for  blessing  water  that  it 
may  have  power  "to  rive  health,  drive 
away  diseases,  put  the  demons  to  flight," 
&c.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
evidence  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
priest  to  sprinkle  the  people  with  holy 
water  before  the  ninth  century. 

HOZbT  "VnUBX.  The  week  in  which 
the  Church  commemorates  Christ's  death 
and  burial,  and  which  is  spoken  of  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  Great,  the  Holy 
Week,  the  Week  of  the  Holy  Passion 
(r&v  6ymv  iraOSi>u,  rov  a-fonjpiov  ndBovs, 
jrdo-Ya  oTavpoifnuop),  the  Penal  Week,  the 
Week  of  P'orgiveness  (hebdomas  indul- 
gentus).  The  observance  of  Holy  Week 
is  mentioned  by  Irenaaus  (apud  EuseK 
"H.  E."  V.  24),  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century ;  while  Eusebius  (ii.  17)  evi- 
dently believed  that  the  custom  of  keeping 
Holv  Week  dated  from  Apostolic  times. 
In  tne  East  Holy  Week  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  Lent  by  the  extreme 
strictness  of  the  fast.  Thus  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria^  in  his  Epistle  to  Basilides,  tells 
us  that  some  Christians  kept  an  absolute 
fast  the  whole  week,  others  did  so  for 
one,  two,  three  or  four  days.*  Epiphanius^ 
in  his  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
says  much  the  same.  In  the  Latin  Church 
(according  to  Thomassin,  "Traits  dea 
JeAnes,**  p.  60),  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
any  proof  that  the  fast  of  Holy  Week 
exceeded  the  strictness  of  the  ordinary 
Lenten  fast. 

We  have  said  that  in  Holy  Week  the 
Church  commemorates  Christ*s  Passion, 
and  it  may  be  objected  that  the  definition 

1  This  strictest  form  of  fasting,  which  im^ 
plied   a   total  abstinence  from   food   till   the 
dawn  of  the  next  day,  was  called  vutpBtini  or 
»uperp<mtio, 
d2 
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is  incomplete;  since  on  Palm  SundaV;  the 
first  day  of  Holy  Week,  it  is  Christ's 
triumphant  entry  mto  Jerusalem  which  is 
chiefly  contemplated.  But,  in  fact,  Holy 
Week  begins  with  the  Monday,  not  with 
the  Sunday.  At  least  this  is  the  reckon- 
ing of  St.  Cyril,  Theophilus  and  St. 
Epiphanius  quoted  by  Routh  in  his 
''  ReliquiflB  Sacrae  "  (torn.  ii.  p.  62).  We 
therefore  reserve  our  account  of  Palm 
Sunday  for  a  special  article,  and  confine 
ourselves  here  to  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week. 

The  Tenebree. — This  is  the  name  given 
to  the  matins  and  lauds  of  the  following 
day,  which  are  usually  sunff  on  the  after- 
noon or  eveningof  Wednesdav,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  in  Holy  Week.  The  "  Gloria 
Patri "  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms  and  in 
the  responsories,  the  hymns,  antiphons 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  &c.,  are  omitted  in 
sign  of  sorrow.  The  lessons  of  the  first 
noctum  are  taken  from  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremias,  the  Hebrew  letter  which 
begins  each  verse  in  these  acrostic  ^  poems 
being  retained  in  Latin.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  office  thirteen  %hted  candles 
are  placed  on  a  triangular  candelabrum, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  one  is  put 
out,  till  only  a  single  canole  is  left  lighted 
at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  During  the 
singing  ot  the  Benedict  us  the  candles  on 
the  high  altar  are  extinguished,  while  at 
the  antiphon  after  the  Benedictus  the 
single  candle  left  alight  is  hidden  at  the 
EpisUe  corner  of  the  Star,  to  be  brought 
out  aguin  at  the  end  of  the  office,  'fiiis 
extinction  of  lights  (whence  probably  the 
name  tenebr<B  or  darkness)  is  best  ex- 
plained by  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  who 
wrote  in  820.  It  figures,  he  says,  the 
growing  darkness  of  the  time  when  Christ 
the  light  of  the  world  was  taken.  The 
last  caudle,  according  to  Benedict  XIV., 
is  hidden,  not  extinguished,  to  signify  that 
death  could  not  really  obtain  dominion 
over  Christ,  though  it  appeared  to  do. 
The  clapping  made  at  the  end  of  the 
office  is  said  to  symbolise  the  confusion 
consequent  on  Chnst*s  death. 

Holy  Thursday. — On  this  day  one 
Mass  only  can  be  said  in  the  same  church, 
and  that  Mass  must  be  a  public  one. 
The  Mass  is  celebrated  in  white  vestments, 
because  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  is 
joyfully  commemorated,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  certain  signs  of  the  mourn- 
ing proper  to  Holy   Week.    The  bells, 

1  1,9,  acrostic  in  the  original  Hebrew.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  pretterve  the  acrostic  in  the 
Vulgate. 
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which  ring  at  the  Gloria,  do  not  sound 
again  till  the  Gloria  in  the  Mass  of  Holy 
Saturday,  and  the  Church  returns  to  her 
ancient  use  of  summoning  the  faithful  or 
arousing  their  attention  by  a  wooden 
clapper.  Nor  is  the  embrace  of  peace 
given.  The  celebrant  consecrates  an 
additional  Host,  which  is  placed  in  a 
chalice  and  borne  in  procession  after  the 
Mass  to  a  place  prepared  for  it.  In 
ancient  times  this  procession  occurred 
daily,  for  there  was  no  tabernacle  over  the 
altar  for  reserving  the  particles  which  re- 
mained over  after  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  MedisBval  writers  connect  the 
procession  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on 
Holv  Thursday  with  our  Lord's  journey  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives  after  the  Last  Supper. 
The  "Pange  lingua"  is  sung  during 
the  procession,  and  the  place  to  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  removed — often 
called  the  Sepulchre,  but  properly  the 
altar  of  repose— is  decked  with  flowers 
and  lights.  Afterwards  the  altars  are 
stripped.  This  used  to  be  done,  accord- 
ing to  Vert  in  his  explanation  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Mass,  every  day  after  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  and  is  re- 
tained on  Holy  Thursday  to  remind  the 
Christians  of  the  way  in  which  their 
Master  was  stripped  of  his  garments. 
In  St.  Peter's  the  chief  altar  is  washed 
with  wine,  and  a  similar  custom  prevails 
among  the  Dominicans  and  Carmelites, 
and  in  some  churches  of  France  and  G^- 
many.* 

The  stripping  of  the  altars  is  followed 
by  the  washing  of  the  feet,  called  *'  Manda- 
tum  "  from  the  words  of  the  first  antiphon 
sung  during  the  ceremony — "  Mandatum 
novum,"  &c.,  "  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one  another ;  ** 
whence  our  English  word  Maundy 
Thursday.  The  principal  priest  or  prelate 
of  the  church  assisted  by  deacon  and 
subdeacon  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  poor 
men.  The  Pope  washes  the  feet  of  thir- 
teen poor  persons,  all  of  whom  are  priests ; 
and  some  churches  follow  the  Papal 
custom.  The  observance  of  the  Mandatum 
is  mentioned  as  a  recognised  custom,  and 
is  enforced  under  penalties,  by  the  twenty- 
second  Council  or  Toledo  in  694. 

Since  the  seventh  century  the  holy 
oils,  formerly  consecrated  at  any  time, 
have  been  blessed  by  the  bishop  in  the 
Mass  of  this  day.  Twelve  priests  and 
seven  deacons  assist  as  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony.  The  bishop  and  priests  breathe 

^  So  says  Benedict  XIV.,  speaking  of  his 
own  time. 
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three  times  upon  the  oil  of  the  cute- 
chumeiiB  and  the  chnsm,  meaning  by 
this  action  that  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  about  to  descend  on  the  oils ;  and 
alter  the  consecration  is  complete  they 
salute  the  oils  with  the  woros,  ''Hail, 
holy  oil;  hail,  holy  chrism.''  Another 
rite  proper  to  Holy  Thursday,  now  passed 
into  disuse,  was  the  reconciliation  of 
penitents.  This  reconciliation  on  Holy 
Thursday  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Innocent  I. 
and  St.  Jerome.  The  Mass  now  cele- 
brated is  one  out  of  three  which  used  to 
be  said,  the  other  two  being  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  chrism  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  penitents. 

Oood  Priday  {jrcurxa  aravpaxrifiop, 
paroBceve,  or  irapaaKfvri — i.e.  the  day  of 
preparation  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath — ccena 
pur  a,  dies  ahsolutiom'i,  dies  stdutaris). 
On  this  day  the  Church  commemorates 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  so  that  it  is  tbe 
most  sad  and  solemn  of  all  the  days  in 
Holy  Week.  The  officiating  clergy  appear 
in  black  vestments,  and  prostrate  toem- 
selves  before  the  altar,  which  still  remains 
stripped.  Nor  are  the  candles  lighted. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  altar  is  covered 
with  white  cloths,  and  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  followed  by  the  history  of 
the  Passion  from  St.  John  are  read. 
Next  the  Church*  prays  solemnly  for  all 
conditions  of  men,  for  all  the  members 
of  the  hierarchy,  for  the  prosperity 
of  Christian  people,  for  catechumens, 
heretics,  Jews  and  Pagans.  Before  each 
prayer  the  sacred  ministers  genuflect, 
except  before  that  for  the  Jews,  when 
the  genuflection  is  omitted  in  detestation 
of  the  feigned  obeisance  with  which  the 
Jews  mocked  Christ.  When  the  prayers 
are  ended,  the  cross,  which  has  been  up 
to  this  time  covered  with  black,  is  exposed 
to  view,  "  adored  "  [see  the  article  C/RObs] 
and  kissed  by  clergy  and  people.  During 
the  adoration  the  '*  Impropena  **  are  sung, 
each  improperium  being  followed  by  the 
Trisagion  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Impro- 
perium  is  a  barbarous  word  used  by  Latin 
writers  of  a  late  age  meaning  "  reproach," 
and  these ''  reproaches  "  are  addressed  in 
dramatic  form  by  Christ  to  the  Jewish 
people.  They  begin  with  tbe  touching 
words,  "  Mjr  people,  what  have  I  done  to 
thee,  wherein  have  I  vexed  thee  P  Answer 
me.''  The  Trisagion  is  so  called  because 
the  word  "  holy  "  occurs  three  times  in  it : 
•*  Holy  God,  holy  [and]  strong,  holy  [and] 
immortal,  have  pity  on  us."  It  was  first 
introduced  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
probably  because  of  its  Greek  origin  that 
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it  IB  recited  in  the  Good  Friday  office  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  most 
striking  and  singular  feature  in  the  Good 
Friday  ritual.  From  very  ancient  times, 
as  appears  from  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
canon  49,  and  the  Synod  in  Trullo, 
canon  52,  the  Greek  Church  abstained 
from  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  during  Lent,  except  on 
Saturdavs  and  Sundays,  and  substituted 
for  it  tne  Mass  of  the  Presanctifled,  in 
which  the  priest  received  as  communion 
a  Host  previously  consecrated.  The 
Greeks  still  observe  this  ancient  use,  but 
the  Latin  Church  contents  herself  with 
abstaining  from  the  celebration  of  Mass  on 
Good  Friday,  the  day  on  which  Christ 
was  ofiered  as  a  bleeding  victim  for  our 
sins.  This  Mass  of  the  Pi-esanctified  on 
Good  Friday  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.  in  his  letter  to  Decentius.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  borne  in  procession 
from  the  chapel  where  it  was  placed  the 
day  before,  while  the  choir  sing  the  hymn 
"  Vexilla  Regis."  The  priest  places  the 
Host  on  the  altar,  the  candles  of  which 
are  now  lighted.  The  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  elevated  and  adored  while  the  wooden 
clapper  is  sounded;  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  is  put  into  a 
chah'ce  containing  wine  and  water. 
Finally  the  priest  receives  the  portions  of 
the  Host  which  remain  on  the  paten,  and 
then  takes  the  wine  with  the  third  portion 
of  the  Host.  According  to  a  Eoman  Ordo 
written  about  the  year  800  and  quoted  by 
Thomassin  ("Traits  des  Festes"),  the  cere- 
mony ended  with  the  silent  communion 
of  the  faithful ;  but  the  present  discipline 
of  the  Church  forbids  communion  to  be 
gi?en  on  Good  Friday  except  in  the  case 
of  sickness. 

Holy  Saturday, — Before  entering  on 
the  history  of  the  ceremonies  for  this  the 
last  day  of  Holy  Week  it  is  necessary  to 
say  something  about  the  time  at  which 
they  are  performed.  We  learn  from  the 
Epistle  of  Pope  Innocent  already  Quoted 
that  in  his'time  no  Mass  was  said  during 
the  day  hours  of  Holy  Saturday.  The 
office  Degan  at  the  ninth  hour,  t.e, 
at  three  o'clock  p.m.;  the  faithful  kept 
vigil  in  the  church,  and  the  Mass  cele- 
brated at  midnight  belonged  rather  to  the 
morning  of  Easter  Sunday  than  to  Holy 
Saturday.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till 
late  in  the  middle  ages.  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  (died  1140)  mentions  the  custom 
then  creeping  in  of  anticipating  the  vigil 
office ;  but  the  old  mode  of  observance  ia . 
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spoken  of  as  still  sabsistiog  Id  some 
cnurches  by  Durandus  (lived  about  1280) 
and  Thomas  Waldensis  (after  1400). 
Though  the  time  is  changed,  the  words  of 
the  office  remain  as  they  were.  This 
explains  the  joyous  character  of  the  Mass, 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  resur- 
rection is  sung  in  the  Gospel,  and  the 
allusion  to  the  night  time  in  the  Preface, 
the  "  Communicantes,"  and  the  majestic 
langujige  of  the  Collect,  "0  (Jod,  who 
didst  illumine  this  most  holy  night  with 
the  glory  of  the  Lord's  resurrection." 

At  present  the  ceremonies  begin  early 
in  the  morning  with  the  blessing  of  the 
new  lire  struck  from  the  flint.  This 
blessing  was  unknown  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Zacharias  (anno  751), 
though  it  is  recognised  about  a  century 
later  by  Leo  IV.  Apparently  it  was  the 
custom  in  some  churches  daily  to  bless 
the  fire  struck  for  the  kindling  of  the 
lamps,  and  about  the  year  1100  tuis  bene- 
diction was  reserved  exclusively  for  Holy 
Saturday,  when  the  fire  is  an  appropriate 
image  of  the  Light  of  light  rismg  again 
like  "  the  sun  in  his  strength."  From  this 
fire  a  candle  with  three  stems^  and  placed 
on  a  reed,  is  lighted  and  carried  up  the 
church  by  a  deacon,  who  three  times 
chants  the  words  "  Liunen  Ohristi.'* 
The  same  symbolism  reappears  in  the 
paschid  candle,  which  is  blessed  by  the 
deacon,  who  fixes  in  it  five  grains  of 
blessed  iooense  in  memory  of  the  wounds 
of  Christ  and  the  precious  spices  with 
which  he  was  anointed  in  the  tomb,  and 
afterwards  lights  it  from  the  candle  on 
the  reed.  The  usd  of  the  paschal  candle 
goes  back  very  far — as  far  at  least  as  the 
time  of  Zosimus,  who  was  made  Pope  in 
417 — and  the  sublime  words  of  the 
'*  Exultet,"  a  triumphant  hymn  of  praise 
which  the  deacon  sings  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  candle  can  scarcely  be  less 
ancient.  The  great  critic  Martene  attri- 
butes it  to  St.  Augustine. 

The  blessing  of  the  candle  is  followed 
by  the  twelve  prophecies,  and  after  they 
have  been  read,  tne  priest  goes  in  pro- 
cession to  bless  the  font.  This  last  blessing 
carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  which  the  catechumens  were 
presented  to  the  bishop  for  baptism  on  Holy 
Saturday  and  the  vigil  of  Pentecost.  The 
water  in  the  font  is  scattered  towards  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  indicate  the 
catholicity  of  the  Church  and  the  world- 
wide efficacy  of  her  sacraments;  the  priest 
breathes  on  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
and  plunges  the  paschal  candle  three  times 
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into  the  water,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to 
hallow  it,  and  the  power  of  Christ  is  to 
descend  upon  it;  and  lastly  a  few  drops  of 
ihe  oil  of  catechumens  and  of  the  chrism 
are  poured,  in  order,  says  Gavantus,  to 
fflgnify  the  union  of  Chnst  our  anointed 
kmg  with  his  people.  On  the  way  back 
from  the  font  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints 
are  begun,  they  are  continued  while  the 
sacred  ministers  lie  prostrate  before  the 
altar,  and,  as  they  end,  Ithe  altar  is  decked 
with  flowers  and  the  Mass  is  begun  in 
white  vestments.  At  the  Gloria  the  organ 
sounds  and  beUs  are  rung,  and  the  joyful 
strains  of  the  Alleluia  peal  forth  after  the 
Epistle,  The  vespers  of  the  day  are  in- 
serted in  the  Mass  after  the  Conmiunion. 

The  reason  for  the  jubilant  character 
of  the  Mass  has  been  given  above,  but 
there  are  some  other  peculiarities  which 
need  explanation.  The  loss  of  peace  is 
omitted,  because  in  the  ancient  rite  the 
faithful  kissed  each  other  in  the  church 
as  day  was  breaking,  with  the  words, 
"  The  Lord  is  risen ; "  there  was  therefore 
a  natural  objection  to  anticipating  the 
ceremony  in  the  Mass  at  midmght.  The 
Agnus  Dei,  which  was  introduced  by  Pope  . 
Sergius  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  was  never  added  to  this  Mass. 
The  Communion  and  Postconmiunion  are 
simply  replaced  by  vespers.  But  why  is 
there  no  Offertory?  Liturgical  writers 
give  many  difierent  answers,  none  of 
which  are  satisfactory.  Gavantus  alleges 
that  the  celebrant  alone  communicated, 
and  that  hence  there  was  no  oblation 
of  bread  and  wine  on  the  part  of  the 
faithful.  But,  though  now  custom  and  a 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  forbid 
communion,  it  is  certain,  as  Meratus  pointa 
out,  from  the  G^lasian  Sacramentary,  that 
the  faithfiil  in  former  times  did  commimi- 
cate  and  did  make  the  usual  oblations  on 
this  day.  Meratus  himself  has  no  better 
explanation  to  give  than  the  desire  to 
shorten  the  Mass  as  much  as  possible  on 
account  of  the  long  offices  which  preceded 
it.  (Chiefly  from  Gavantus,  Meratus, 
Thomassin,  "  Sur  lea  Festes,**  and  Benedict 
XIV.  "DeFestis.") 

BOMZCZSa.  The  violent  slaying  of 
one  human  being  by  another.  The  modea 
are  various — e,g.  shooting,  stabbing,  strang- 
ling, causing  abortion,  drowning,  throwing 
from  a  height,  the  denial  of  food,  &c. 
Homicide  mav  be  either  intentional  or 
accidental.  Ii  intentional,  it  may  be  so 
either  directly  or  indirectly :  directly,  as 
when  one  man  kills  another  with  the  full 
intention  of  killing  him;   indirectly,  as 
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when  a  man,  without  actual  intention  to 
kill,  does  that  which  he  knows  is  danger- 
ous to  life — e,g.  kicks  a  fallen  man  violently 
ahout  the  head.   Intentional  homicide  may 
he  either  just  or  unjust.    The  cases  when 
it  may  he  justly  done  are  these  four :  the 
command  of  God ;  the  execution  of  puhlic 
justice ;  a  just  war ;  and  necessary  defence 
either  of  oneself  or  others.    For  the  first 
case  the  canonists  cite  the  command  of 
Ood  to  Ahraham  to  slay  his  son,  and  the 
putting  to  death  hy  the  Israelites  of  the 
women  and  children  whom  they  found  in 
Jericho.  The  second  case  is  that  of  j  udges, 
civil  or  military,  who  justly  condemn  men 
to  death,*  and  of  executioners  or  soldiers 
putting  their  mandates  in  force.    For  the 
third  case,  see  the  article  on  Wak.    The 
case  of  life  justly  taken  in  necessary  de- 
fence is  one  that  requires  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  surrounding  drcumstances. 
Homicide  is  only  lawfiil  in  this  case  if  it  he 
done  ''cum  moderamine  inculpatee  tutelsd," 
"  imder  the  limitation  of  an  unhlamahle 
defensiveness."  A  defence  of  oneself  which 
exceeds  the  measure  of  the  assault  made 
upon  one  (as,  if  a  man  were  to  kill  an  un- 
armed footpad,  or  an  assailant  whom  it 
was  in  his  power  to  disarm  or  get  rid  of  in 
some  other  way)  does  not  comply  with  the 
condition  just  mentioned.     Nor  is  that 
defence   of  oneself  "unhlamahle,"   and 
therefore  justifiahle,  which  would  make  a 
criminal  who  was  heing  led  to  execution 
rise  up  against  the  o&cers  of  the  law  and 
kiU  them  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape ; 
for  in  such  a  case  there  would  he  nojusta 
causa  for  defending  his  life,  and  so  it  would 
he  hlamahle.    Nor,  thirdly,  is  that  a  law- 
ful self-defending  homicide  which  takes 
away  the  life  of  the  aggressor,  not  at  the 
moment  of  the  assault,  hut  after  some  time 
has  elapsed,  and  hy  way  of  revenge.    But 
if  the  condition  "  cum  moderamine  incul- 
patae  tutelae  "  he  duly  ohserved,  a  man  may 
lawfully  kill  an  unjust  aggressor,  not  only 
in  defeuce  of  his  own  life,  hut  in  defence 
of  the  life  of  a  parent  or  a  wife  or  any  of 
his   kindred,    or   even    of   an   innocent 
stranger.    It  is  lawful  also  to  kill  an  un- 
just aggressor  in  defence  of  temporal  pos- 
sessions, if  they  are  of  great  value  to  tneir 
possessor,  and  cannot  otherwise  he  pro- 
tected or  recovered.    But  it  is  not  lawful 
even  in  defence  of  honour  and  reputation, 
to  kill  a  man  in  a  comhat  offered  or  ac- 
cepted on  private  authority.  FSee  Btjel.] 
Several  other  forms  of  unlawful  homicide 
are  enumerated  among  the  Oondenmed 
Propositions. 

*  Rom.  xlii.  4. 
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In  unjust  intentional  homicide  a  man 
may  he  either  a  principal,  an  accomplice, 
or  an  accessory.  If  a  principal,  it  is 
hy  one  of  the  various  ways  of  killing 
specified  at  the  beginning  of  the  article. 
If  an  accomplice,  he  is  so  either  hy 
counsel  (inflaming  the  wrath  of  another, 
exaggerating  his  wrongs,  &c.),  or  hy  co- 
operation  (supplying  tne  principal  with 
weapons,  hindering  the  person  assailed 
from  defending  himself,  &c.).  If  an  acces- 
sory, it  is  in  one  of  three  ways — by  pre- 
cept, hy  protection,  hy  permission.  An 
unjust  judge  knowingly  condemning  inno- 
cent persons  to  death  is  an  accessorial 
homicide  hy  precept  j  the  executioner  in 
such  a  case  would  incur  no  hlame.  A 
master  ordering  his  servants  to  kill  his 
private  enemy  &lls  under  the  same  cate- 
gory;  the  servants  are  also  guilty,  because 
they  should  not  have  obeyed  an  unlawful 
command :  Bothwell's  ordering  some  of 
his  retainers  to  murder  the  Lord  Damley 
is  a  case  in  point  Persons  who  shelter, 
maintain,  and  favour  homicides  are  acces- 
sory to  homicide  by  protection.  Lastly, 
magistrates  who  neglect  to  enforce  the 
law  against  murderers  and  highwaymen, 
and  so  allow  them  to  practise  upon  other 
men's  lives  with  impimity,  are  accessory 
to  homicide  by  permission.  (Ferraris, 
Hbmicida,  Homiciaium.') 

BOMX&T  (from  6/iiXia,  intercourse) 
is  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  signify 
a  familiar  discourse  on  Holy  Scripture. 
The  homily  differs  from  the  Xoyor,  or  dis- 
course, because  the  homily  does  not,  like 
the  oration  or  discourse,  set  forth  and 
illustrate  a  single  theme.  It  sacrifices 
artistic  unity  and  simply  follows  the  order 
of  subjects  in  the  passage  of  Scripture  to 
be  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  homily 
is  distinct  from  mere  exegesis  or  exposi^ 
tlon,  because  the  latter  is  addressed  to  the 
understanding,  while  the  homily  is  meant 
to  affect  the  heart  also  and  to  persuade 
those  who  hear  to  applv  the  lessons  of 
Scripture  for  the  reformation  of  their  lives. 
The  word  homily  in  the  sense  of  discourse 
first  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  St^  Ignatius 
to  Poljrcarp,  c.  6.  The  earliest  homilies 
on  Scripture  which  we  possess  are  those 
of  Origen,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
onlv  survive  in  a  I^tin  version.  Jerome 
calls  the  homilies  of  Origen  **  tractatus  '* 
so  that  this  word  may  be  fwrly  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  6fiiKia. 
Homilies  were  written  in  abundance  by 
later  Fathers,  and  early  in  the  middle 
ages  Homiliaria  or  collections  of  homilies 
were  compiled.  The  famous  Homiliarium 
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of  Paul  Warnefried  was  made  at  the 
command  of  Charlemagne  and  contains 
homilies  for  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of 
the  year.  Wherever  the  lesson  in  the 
matin  office  of  the  Breviary  is  taken  from 
the  Gospels,  a  homily  by  one  of  the  Fathers 
is  anpended  to  explain  and  apply  the 
words  of  the  sacred  text.  (See  Probst, 
"  Lehre  und  Gebet  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahr- 
hunderten,"  p.  203.) 

BOMOOVBZOir  (of  one  essence  or,  as 
it  is  usuallv  translated,  of  one  substance),  a 
word  used  by  the  Fathers  of  Mcsea,  to 
express  the  truth  that  the  Son  is  one  God 
with  the  Father.  The  heretical  party, 
starting  with  the  notion  common  to  their 
heresy  in  all  its  varying  shapes  that  the 
Father  and  Son  were  of  distinct  essence, 
confessed  at  most  that  the  Son  was  of  like 
essence  with  (the  Sfiotova-iov)  or  even  only 
"like  "  (o/zotor)  the  Father.  "Here,  then," 
says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  the  word  *  one 
in  substance  ^  did  just  enable  the  Catholics 
to  join  issue  with  them,  as  exactly  ex- 
pressing what  the  Catholics  wished  to 
express,  viz.  that  there  was  no  such  dis- 
tinction between  .them  as  made  the  term 
'  like  *  necessary,  but  that  their  relation  to 
each  other  was  oTwloffcus  to  that  of  a 
material  offspring  to  a  material  parent,  or 
that  as  material  parent  and  ofispring  are 
individuals  under  one  common  species,  so 
the  Father  and  Son  are  persons  under  one 
common  individual  substance."  *  The  his- 
tory of  the  words  "  homoousion "  and 
"homoeousion  ^  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Abtans. 
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the  residentiary  Canons  there  are,  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  cathedral  chapters  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  a  certain 
number  of  honorary  canons,  who  are  not 
bound  to  residence.  These  are  nominated 
by  the  bishops,  and  selected  from  among 
the  higher  clergy — deans,  eur^f  cantonauXf 
and  priests  who  have  rendered  eminent 
services  to  the  Church — and  mjiny  of 
them  become  in  time  titular  canons,  with 
all  the  privileges  attaching  to  that  posi- 
tion ;  but  they  cannot  claim  this  succession 
as  a  matter  of  riffht  They  usually  re- 
ceive a  small  emolument.  (Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

BOiroazvB.  The  condemnation  of 
Pope  Honorius  by  the  Sixth  General 
Council  is  a  fact  so  remarkable  in  itself, 
and  possesses  so  much  additional  interest 
from  the  discussion  which  it  has  occa- 
sioned in  modem  times,  that  it  seems 

»  Newman,  Treatiies  of  St.  Athanawiut. 
Edition  of  1842,  p.  144. 
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best  to  giye  some  account  of  the  facts 
and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them 
in  a  separate  article.  There  is  a  vast 
literature  on  the  question,  for  it  was  for 
a  long  time  a  matter  of  contention  be- 
tween Gallicans  and  Ultramontanes,  while 
the  definition  of  Papal  infallibili^  in  our 
own  day  has  servea  to  bring  Honorius 
once  more  before  the  bar  of  hbtory,  and 
to  reopen  the  controversy  on  the  sense  of 
his  &mous  letters,  and  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  anathema  which  the  council 
hurled  at  his  head.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, pretend  to  state,  and  much  less  to 
exanune  aU  the  views  which  have  been 
advanced,  or  to  give  anything  like  a 
detailed  history  of  the  controversy.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
the  most  nrominent  facts,  and  adding 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial 
estimate  of  their  bearing  on  the  Papal 
claims. 

We  will  first  of  all  remind  the  reader 
of  the  points  at  issue  in  the  Monotheb'te 
controversy  to  which  the  letters  of  Hono- 
rius relate.  The  Monothelites,  who  were 
really  Eutychians  or  Monophysites  in  dis- 
guise, held  that  there  was  in  Christ  only 
one  wHl  (viz.  the  Divine  WillJ  and  one 
operation.  The  Catholic  doctrme  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that,  as  Christ  had  two 
natures,  there  were  in  Him  two  operations, 
or  modes  of  acting,  viz.  the  Divine  and 
human,  for  each  nature^  from  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  a  living  nature,  must  needs 
act,  must  needs  have  an  energy  proper  to 
itself;  and  again,  since  Chnst  is  man,  He 
must  have  a  human  will,  for  human 
nature  without  a  himian  will  is  not  human 
nature  at  alL 

Honorius  became  Pope  in  625,  and  in 
633  or  634  Sergius  wrote  asking  his  help 
in  the  following  difficulty.  Cyrus,  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  certain  Monophysites  (viz.  the 
Theodosians)  to  the  Church  by  admitting 
that,  as  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  per- 
son, so  there  was  but  one  operation  proper 
to  the  God-man  Christ  {nia  StavSpucfi  cV 
fpytia).  Sophronius,  monk  in  Palestine, 
and  about  o34  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, justly  objected  to  this  term  of 
umon  as  a  betrayal  of  the  faith  defined  at 
Chalcedon.  The  doctrine  of  St.  Leo  and 
the  Church  is,  two  natures,  therefore  two 
operations.  The  doctrine  of  Cyrus  was 
one  person  of  the  Word,  therefore,  one 
operation  ;  so  that  in  reality  he  was  join- 
ing the  Monophysites,  not  tne  Monophys- 
ites the  Church.  The  compromise,  how- 
ever, was  warmly  espoused  by  Sergius, 
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ftnd  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  prevent 
the  Pope  from,  intenering  on  the  side  of 
SophroniuSy  and  so  undoing  the  work  of 
reunion  already  effected.  But  let  the 
reader  observe  that  Sergius  did  not  put 
his  doctrine  honestly  and  fairly  before  the 
Pope.'  He  did  not  ask  him  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  a  single  operation,  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  peace  should  be 
secured  and  scandal  saved  by  avoiding 
either  expression,  one  operation  or  two 
operations.  The  former,  he  said,  though 
found  in  the  Fathers,  might  cause  surprise 
to  the  simple ;  the  latter  had  no  support 
in  tradition,  and  might  lead  to  the  mlse 
doctrine  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
contrary  wills  (duo  Btkruiara  ivavrlfos 
nohi  oXXi;Xa  tx^vra).  Accordingly  Hono- 
nus  addressed  two  letters  to  Sergius ;  the 
earlier  of  the  two  exists  entire  in  a  Greek 
translation,  but  this  version  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  accurate  one,  for  it  was  com- 
pared with  the  Latin  original  in  the 
archives  of  Constantinople  by  John  de 
Prato,  Papal  deputy  at  the  Sixth  Council. 
Of  the  second  letter  we  have  fragments 
only,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Sixth  Council,  Session  xiii. 

In  his  former  letter  the  Pope  praises 
Seigius  for  bis  moderation  and  prudence. 
He  teaches  that  Christ  wrought  both  as 
man  and  God,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
confession  of  the  two  operations,  but  he 
expresses  his  strong  wish  that  neither 
formula,  *'  one  operation  '*  or  "  two  opera- 
tions,'* should  be  used,  and  adds  contemp- 
tuously that  such  formulse  should  be  left 
to  the  vain  disputes  of  cavilling  gram- 
marians. Moreover,  after  speaking  about 
the  union  of  the  natures  in  a  single  per- 
son, he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Whence  also  we 
confeu  one  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
{ouev  Koi  tv  dtXrjfjM  6fto\oyovfttvTov  Kvpiov 
^Irja-ov  XpKrTov), "  since  plainly  our  nature 
was  taken  by  the  Godhead,  and  that  na- 
ture sinless,  as  it  was  before  the  fall." 

In  his  second  letter,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  fragments  of  it  which 
remain,  Honorius  does  not  reassert  his 
belief  that  Christ  had  but  one  will,  and 
on  Uie  other  hand  he  puts  forward  still 
more  strongly  the  doctrine  of  two  opera- 
tions. For  he  confesses  two  natures  in 
Christ, ''  unmixed,  undivided,  unchanged," 
operating  what  is  characteristic  [of  each] 
(€P€pyovaa£  rh  tSta),  though  he  again  re- 
pudiates as  inexpedient,  the  formula  '*  two 
operations." 

It  is  certain    that    Honorius    found 

1  He  had,  however,  already  modified  his 
language  before  he  wrote  to  Honorius. 
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orthodox  advocates,  who  maintained  that 
he  had  written  with  good  intentions,  and 
that  his  words  had  been  misconstrued. 
Thus  Pope  John  IV.  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  dated  641,  defended 
Honorius  on  the  ground  that  when  he 
said  "  we  confess  one  will  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  he  meant  one  human  will, 
and  the  Roman  abbot,  John  Symponus, 
whose  services  Honorius  had  used  in 
writing  to  Sergius,  takes  the  same  line 
of  defence.  But  in  the  Sixth  Council 
Honorius  met  with  harder  measure.  In 
Session  xiii.,  held  March  28,  681,  the 
fathers  declare  that  after  reading  the 
letter  of  Honorius  to  Sergius,  they  found 
that  it  was  "  altogether  alien  from  the 
Apostolic  dogmas,  and  followed  the  false 
doctrine  of  the  heretics."  They  anathe- 
matised the  Monothelite  leaders,  and  with 
them  Honorius,  who  ''  in  all  things  fol- 
lowed his  mind  [i.e,  the  mind  of  Sergius] 
and  confirmed  his  impious  doctrines  "  (icard 
ndvra  rh  rfj  txtivov  yvmfifj  ((aicoXovOfia'avTa 
Koi  ri  avTov  ao-c^^  Kvp^<rayra  doy/xora). 

In  the  acclamations  of  Session  xvi., 
the  bishops  shouted  "  Anathema  to  Hono- 
rius the  heretic  I  "  and  in  the  decree  of 
faith,  Session  xviii.,  Honorius  is  spoken 
of  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  devil. 
This  decree  was  signed  by  the  whole 
council,  including  the  Papal  legatee,  and 
by  the  Emperor.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  confirming  the  conciliar  defini- 
tion. Pope  Leo  U.,  after  anathematising 
Cyrus,  Semus,  &c.,  "  the  discoverers  of 
new  error,"  continues  thus :  "  Also  Hono- 
rius, who  did  not  endeavour  to  sanctify 
this  Apostolic  church  by  teaching  of 
Apostolic  tradition,  but  permitted  the 
spotless  one  to  be  defiled  oy  unholy  be- 
trayal." *  The  anathema  of  the  Sixth  was 
repeated  in  the  Eighth  General  Council, 
its  justice  was  reco^ised  by  Pope  Ha- 
drian II.,  and  for  a  time  each  Pone  at  his 
election  swore  that  he  acknowledged  the 
Sixth  Council,  which  pronounced  eternal 
anathema  against  Sei^us,  Pyrrhus,  &c., 
and  also  against  Honorius,  "  because  he 
fostered  the  perverse  statements  of  the 
heretics  "  ("  quia  pravis  hereticorum  as- 
sertionibus  fomentum  impendit  "^. 

The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
chief  facts,  and  the  following  auestions 
naturally  rise  out  of  them — viz.  (1)  What 
is  the  independent  judgment  which  would 
be  fairly  passed  on  the  letters  of  Hono- 

1  And  so  ic  Leo*8  letter  to  ihe  Spanish 
bishops,  **  flammam  hnretici  dogmatis,  non,  ut 
dccuit  apostolicam  auctoritatem,  incipientem 
extinxit,  sed  negligendo  coorTovit,*' 
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riu8,  apart  altofl^ether  from  the  fact  of 
their  condemnation  hy  Pope  and  coimcil  P 
(2)  What  is  the  judgment  of  the  Ohurch 
on  the  matter  P  (3)  Were  the  letters  of 
Honorios  ex  cathedra?  Oatholic  writers 
of  great  name  have  given  yery  different 
answers  to  each  of  these  questions. 
Pighius,  Baronius,  and  in  modem  times 
Bamberger,  have  maintained  that  the 
documents  and  particularly  the  Acts  of 
the  Sixth  Coimcil  have  been  falsified. 
This  view  is  not  likely  to  find  a  respects 
able  defender  in  the  future,  and  may  be 
here  summarily  dismissed.  But  admit- 
ting that  the  documents  alleged  are 
genuine,  some  writers,  like  Dupin  and 
Bossuet  in  his  defence  of  the  Gallican 
declaration,  have  asserted  that  the  letters 
of  Honorius  were  heretical,  and  as  such 
condemned.  Others — e.ff.  G^arnier,  Baller- 
ini,  and  a  multitude  besides — strenuously 
maintain  the  orthodoxy  of  Honorius. 
Finally,  though  most  UltramontaDe 
authors  deny  that  his  letters  were  ea: 
cathedra,  some  (and  notably  a  recent 
Italian  author,  Pennachi)  admit  it.  In 
developing  our  own  view,  we  shall  briefly 
note  how  far  we  are  supported  by  the 
judgment  of  Oatholic  critics. 

(1)  The  Orthodoxy  or  Iferesy  of 
Honorius. — At  first  sight,,  no  doubt  it 
seems  difficult  to  excuse  from  heresy 
letters  which  repudiate  the  Oatholic  for- 
mula, 'Hwo  operations,^  and  infer  the 
imity  of  Ohrist's  will  from  the  unity  of 
his  person.  But,  we  think,  only  at  first 
sight.  We  have  seen  that  the  Pope  dis- 
tinctly admits  that  each  nature  in  Ohrist 
was  operative,  which  implies  two  opera- 
tions. Further,  the  Pope  evidently  did 
not  understand  the  precise  sense  in  which 
Sergius  used  the  word  *'  operation,**  for 
he  (the  Pope)  asserts  that  Christ's  opera- 
tion was  manifold  (froXvr/H$9ra>r  cVcpyci).* 
As  for  the  *'  unity  of  will,**  we  must  re- 
member that  Sergius  drew  the  false  con- 
sequence, "  if  two  wills  in  Christ,  then 
there  are  two  contrary  wiUs,**  so  that  the 
words  of  Honorius  on  the  unity  of  the 
win  admit  of  an  interpretation  which 
makes  them  perfectly  orthodox.  He 
argues  thus.  Because  Christ's  humanity 
was  united  to,  and  perfectly  controlled  by, 
the  Word,  and  because  He  assumed  a  sin- 
,  less  humanity,  therefore  **  we  confess 
one  will'* — i.e.  his  will,  though  not  physi- 
cally, is  still  morally  one ;  there  can  be 
no  opposition  of  human  and  divine  will  in 

*  I.e,  the  Pope  takes  "  energy  "  for  a  single 
act,  not  for  the  whole  class  of  operations  proper 
to  one  nature. 
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Him.  But  while  Honorius  was  free  from 
heretical  error,  and  did  not  teach  heresy, 
he  neglected  the  only  means  by  which  the 
new  heresy  could  be  met.  He  prohibited 
and  contemptuously  dismissed  the  for- 
mula "two  operations,**  which  exactly 
summed  up  tne  orthodox  faith,^  and 
though  he  meant  only  to  assert  a  moral 
unity  in  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he  did  so 
in  language  which  lent  itself  easily  to 
abuse  on  the  part  of  the  Monotheutes, 
and  he  abstained  from  stating  the  exist- 
ence of  two  wills  in  Christ,  just  when  the 
occasion  imperatively  demanded  this  state- 
ment. Thus  he  K)mented  the  heresjjr 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  check,  and  his 
exalted  portion  made  his  conduct  doubly 
mischievous,  and  therefore  doubly  repre- 
hensible. For  all  that,  his  position  is 
separated  by  a  very  wide  gulf  from  that 
or  the  heresiarchs  Sergius  and  Cyrus. 
This  first  part  of  our  thesis  mav  daim 
the  support  of  many  Catholic  critics,  and 
among  them  of  the  learned  Jesuits,  Gar- 
nier  and  (in  recent  times)  Schneemann, 
of  Ballerini,  and  of  Hefele. 

(2)  The  Judgment  of  the  C%Mrc^.— 
Ballerini,  in  his  famous  treatise  "De 
Primatu,'*  and  many  others,  hold  that  it 
was  only  in  the  sense  mven  above  that 
the  council  condemned  Honorius.  It  was, 
they  say,  for  negligence,  not  for  heresy, 
that  the  Pope  was  anathematised.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  words 
of  the  council,  taken  by  themselves,  are 
capable  of  this  sense  ;^  and  here  again  we 
have  great  authorities  on  our  side,  and 
these  far  from  Gallican.  Pennachi  allows 
that  Honorius  was  condemned  as  a  formal 
heretic,  and  Hefele*s  view  in  his  second 
edition  is  substantially  the  same.  But 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  defend  the 
orthodoxy  of  letters  which  the  Church 
has  branded  as  heretical  P  We  answer 
that  it  was  the  council,  not  the  Church, 
which  did  so,  for  the  ()hurch  consists  of 
head  as  well  as  members.  The  decisions 
of  the  council,  on  Catholic  principles,  are 
binding  only  so  far  as  confirmea  by  the 
Pope,  and  Leo  II.  approved  the  Pope's 
anathema  on  Honorius  so  &r  as  it  im- 
plied the  assistance  which  his  neglect 

^  Observe,  however,  that,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  Honorius  did  not  dearly  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '* energy''*  as  the 
heretics  employed  it. 

3  Nodoabt  the  council  made  an  emphatic 
distinction  between  Honorius  and  the  heresi- 
archs Cyrus,  Sergius,  Ac,  but  only,  if  we  under- 
stand It  rightly,  because  it  looked  on  Cyras, 
Sergius,  Ac,  as  the  inventors  of  the  heresy,  ou 
Honorius  as  their  dupe. 
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had  given  to  heresy,  not  so  far  as  it  im- 
plied the  formal  heresy  of  Honorius  him- 
self. Whether  we  say  with  Schneemann 
that  the  Pope  confirmed  the  decrees  of 
the  council  under  this  reserve,  or, 
with  Hefele,  that  he  determined  the 
precise  sense  which  the  words  of  the 
council  were  to  hear  ("Sie  [t.e.  die 
Briefe  Leo^s]  pradsiren  nur  die  Schuld 
des  Honorius  genauer  und  expliciren 
dadui*ch  den  Sinn  in  welchem  die  Con- 
ciliensentenz  zu  fassen  sei'')  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  essential  cQfference. 

^8)  Were  the  Leiteri  of  Honorius  ex- 
Cathedra  t — Hefele,  even  in  his  second 
edition,  answers  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  we  foUow  him  in  heliev- 
ing  that  Honorius  exercised  his  apostolic 
authority,  and  did  implicitly  address  the 
whole  Church.  He  addresses  Serffius,  hut 
he  lays  down  rules  to  he  observed  every- 
where. Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  any  reasonable  doubt  that  Honorius 
issued  a  doctrinal  pronouncement.  True, 
he  will  not  define  that  the  words  "  one 
operation  "  or  "  two  operations  "  express 
the  truth,  and  it  is  plausiblv  argued  that 
his  refusal  to  define  was  the  very  head 
and  front  of  his  offending.  But  though 
he  does  not  define  the  Monothelite  doc- 
trine, he  most  distindtlv  teaches  that  it  is 
vain  and  foolish  to  talk  of  "  one  opera- 
tion "  or  of  "  two  operations,"  and  that 
such  subtleties  of  language  should  be  left 
to  the  grammarians.  If  Honorius  had 
imposed  his  own  belief  with  regard  to 
this  point  on  the  Church,  and  threatened 
to  sever  from  his  communion  all  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  phrase  "  two  opera- 
tions **  was  frivolous,  we  do  not  see  how 
such  a  fact  could  be  easily  reconciled 
with  the  Vatican  definition.  Such  a  pro- 
position would  be  so  closely  connected 
with  faith  as  to  amount  to  nothing  less 
than  an  error  in  dogmatic  fact.  But  this 
imposition  of  his  own  belief  on  others  is 
just  what  Honorius  abstained  from.  He 
wished  to  impose  the  disciplinary  law, 
that  the  form  "  two  operations  "  was  to  be 
avoided,  but  he  stops  short  of  requiring 
anyone  to  believe  that  the  expression  is 
idle  and  unmeaninfip.  For  this  reason,  as 
we  think,  Hononus  did  not  teach  ex 
cathedra,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his 
letters  or  in  his  condemnation,  fairly  con- 
sidered, which  can  be  justlv  ur^ed  against 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  as  de- 
fined in  1870. 

The  different  opinions  on  this  question 
are  given  with  tolerable  fulness  by  Schnee- 
mann, "Studien  uberdie  Honoriusfrage,*' 
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1869,  and  by  Hefele,  "  Concil.,*'  vol.  iii., 
1877.  Pennachi*s  treatise  "  De  Honorii  I. 
Romani  Pontificis  causa"  appeared  at 
Rome  in  1870,  and  was  sent  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The 
learned  author  is  (or  was)  Professor  Sub- 
stitutus  at  the  Roman  University  in  place 
of  Archbishop  Tizzani,  who  had  become 
blind. 

BOSPZTAZi.  The  term  is  at  present 
restricted  to  institutions  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick,  and  in  this  sense  only  we  shall 
use  it  in  the  present  article.  For  a 
general  account  of  early  hospitals  (Noso- 
comia,  from  voa-oKOfittoVj  the  term  first 
occurs  in  the  fourth  century)  see  the  article 
on  Charity,  Works  op.  Hospital  atten- 
dants are  called  in  the  li^ruage  of  the 
canon  law  parabolani,  'Fhe  infirmary 
(infirmaria)  with  which  eveTY  large 
monastery  was  provided  (see  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  c.  35,  86),  appears  to 
have  furnished  the  model  for  the  nospitala 
of  later  times.  The  synod  of  Aix  in  816 
ordered  that  every  ecclesiastical  foimda- 
tion,  whether  of  canons  or  monks,  should 
provide  accommodation  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  widows,  and  strangers.  As  a  rule, 
hospitals  were  in  early  times  hnder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  Even  at  the 
Council  of  Trent '  large  powers  of  visitation 
and  supervision  of  the  accounts  of  hospi- 
tals were  assigned  to  the  bishops ;  but  in 
practice  these  powers  were  greatly  limited 
from  the  first  oy  the  existence  of  contrary 
customs  and  pdvil^es,  and  at  present 
they  are  hardly  exercised  at  all.  The 
special  endowments  which  in  course  of 
time  were  founded  for  the  support  of  hos- 
pitals came  to  be  much  diverted  from 
their  original  destination ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Council  of  Vienne  (1312) 
forbade  that  the  charge  of  a  hospital,  un- 
less it  was  expressly  so  ordered  in  the 
original  foundation,  should  be  conferred 
titulo  beneficii  on  any  secular  clerk,  but 
ordered  thai  their  government  should  be 
committed  to  prudent  and  capable  men  of 
good  character,  who  should  make  periodi- 
cal reports  to  the  ordinaries  or  their  dele- 
gates.^ From  this  decree  the  lay  ad- 
ministration of  hospitals  may  be  said  to 
date. 

The  earliest  distinct  record  of  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  in  England 
connects  it  with  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  who  built  wooden  tenements 
outside  the  west  gate  of  Canterbury 
(about  1080)  for  the  reception  of  persons 

>  Sesa.  zxii.  De  Ref.  8,  9. 
»  Fleury,  xci.  60. 
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afflicted  with  the  king's  evil.*  The  priory 
and  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Sxnitli- 
fieldy  were  founded  by  one  Rahere,  a 
minstrel,  in  1102.  The  hospital  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  Borough,  was  founded  by 
the  prior  of  Bermondsey  in  1213 ;  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  site  in  Lambeth 
in  1871.  The  priory  and  hospital  of 
Bedlam  (a  corruption  of  "  Bethlehem  **) 
were  founded  in  1247.  These  three  in- 
stitutions were  given  up  or  sold  to  the 
citizens  of  London  by  Henry  VHI.  after 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  have 
continued  to  be  flourishing  hospitals  down 
to  the  present  time.  A  great  movement 
in  the  building  of  hospitals  took  place  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  writer  in  the 
"Enc.  Brit."  gives  a  list  of  forty-nine 
erected  in  England  and  Ireland  between 
1719  and  1707.  Of  late  years  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  shown  a  most  laud- 
able and  fruitful  energy  in  this  direction, 
especially  in  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and 
Cork.  The  Mater  Misericordise  hospital 
in  the  first-named  city  is  a  splendid 
monument  of  their  zeal  and  humanity. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  and  not  with- 
out plausibility,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  in  hospitals  is  less  conducive  to  their 
recovery  than  their  treatment  at  home. 
The  returns  of  the  mortality  at  these  in- 
stitutions are  said  to  prove  that  it  varies 
i  n  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  hospital,  anH 
the  consequent  aggregation  of  patients; 
the  larger  the  hospital,  the  higher  is  the 
r  ate  of  mortality.  The  statistics  of  surgi- 
cal  cases  and  lying-in  cases  have  b^n 
carefullv  examined;  and  it  has  been 
established  that  out  of  a  thousand  ampu- 
tation cases  in  the  London  hospitals,  four 
hundred,  on  the  average,  are  followed  by 
death,  whereas  in  only  a  hundred  and 
eight  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  in  coimtry 
practice,  is  this  the  case.  Similarly,  in 
the  lying-in  hospitals,  thirty-five  women 
out  of  a  thousand  die,  whereas  the  general 
average  of  deaths  in  country  practice  is 
only  4J  per  1,000.  The  diseases  which 
are  specially  fatal  in  hospitals,  and  which 
it  is  most  difiicult  to  keep  out  of  them, 
are  hospital  gangrene,  erysipelas,  surgical 
fever,  and  puerperal  fever.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  urged  that,  for  the  poor  at  any 
rate,  the  treatment  of  their  diseases  in 
hospitals  enables  them  to  obtain  an 
amount  of  care,  and  of  suitable  food  and 
medicine,  which  they  could  not  possibly 
command  at  home ;  that  medical  practice 
would  sufier  severely  if  deprived  of  that 
clinical  instruction  for  wnich  hospitals 
»   Malroesbury,  Geit.  Pont.  i.  44. 
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afford  facilities;  and  that  rigorous  pre- 
cautions as  to  ventilation  and  drainage, 
and  against  overcrowding,  have  b^n 
always  found  effectual  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  hospital  mortality.  (Ferraris, 
ffospitale ;  "  Encycl.  Britan."  art.  Hoi- 
pitaly  by  Prof,  de  Chaumont ;  Smith  and 
Cheetham.) 

HOSFXT  h  Tilbinr B.  I.  Hosjpitales; 
Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem;  Knights  of  Rhodes;  Ejiighta 
of  Malta.  This  celebrated  order,  which 
in  its  palmy  days  had  vast  possessions  in 
every  coimtry  in  Europe,  and  enjoyed 
inmi  unities  which  almost  rendered  them 
independent  of  the  lex  loci,  grew  up  out 
of  humble  beginnings.  Some  merchants 
of  Amalfi  founded  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a  convent, 
church,  and  hospital,  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Places. 
At  the  oate  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Crusaders  (1099),  the  hospital  was  in 
charge  of  Abbot  Gerard,  a  Provencal. 
The  intrepid  devotion  with  which  Gbrard, 
before  and  after  the  city  fell,  sought  to 
relieve  human  suffering  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  class,  drew  forth  the 
admiration  of  Duke  Godfrey,  who  author- 
ised the  separation  of  the  hospital  from 
the  convent,  and  gave  to  it  one  of  his 
own  manors.  Others  among  the  princely 
and  noble  crusaders  followed  this  example, 
and  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Hospital  of  St, 
John  the  Baptist "  soon  became  a  wealthy 
fratemity,  and  founded  dependent  hospi- 
tals in  various  places.  Gerard  died  in 
1118;  his  successor,  Raymond  du  Puy, 
took  the  title  of  Master,  and  drew  up  a 
rule  for  the  order,  which  Calixtus  II.  con- 
firmed in  1120.  The  rule  was  exceed- 
ingly austere;  all  the  brothers,  laymen 
as  well  as  clerks,  were  required  to  take 
the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience ;  abstinence  was  to  be  kept  on 
all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  from 
Septuagesima  to  Easter;  all  faults  were 
sternly  punished;  gross  sins  visited  by 
expulsion.  Knights  began  to  join  the 
brotherhood ;  Raymond  himself  was  one ; 
and  the  members  were  divided  into  three 
classes — knights,  who  were  all  of  noble 
birth;  priests  or  chaplains;  and  brothers 
servants,  who  were  not  noble.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  order  being  by  this  time  very 
considerable,  and  Jerusalem  being  in  a 
settled  condition,  new  views  presented 
themselves  to  the  more  aspiring  among 
the  members.  Of  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  first  knights  who  joined  the  order 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  when  one  con- 
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aiders  the  rigour  of  the  life  which  they 
Toluntaiily  embraced ;  still  they  did  not 
cease  to  be  knights ;  and  the  critical  con- 
dition of  the  little  Christian  kingdom, 
planted  as  an  outpost  in  the  midst  of 
a  swarming  population  of  misbelievers, 
might  naturally  suggest  to  them  that 
they  would  bear  the  sword  in  yain  if 
they  did  aot  wield  it  as  occasion  arose  in 
support  of  the  Christian  cause.  They 
therefore  first  joined,  then  initiated  expe- 
ditions against  the  Moslems;  retummg 
from  which,  ihej  laid  aside  their  arms  and 
resumed  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital. By  degrees  their  military  duties 
assumed  the  first  place  in  their  own  minds, 
and  in  the  thoughts  of  other  men ;  and 
they  became,  with  the  Templars,  one  of 
the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  Christian  power 
in  the  East.  Dissensions  arose,  and  were 
of  long  continuance,  between  them  and 
the  Templars;  on  one  occasion  (1259), 
the  forces  of  the  two  orders  fought  a 
pitched  battle  on  the  soil  of  Palestine. 
When,  in  1187,  Jerusalem  fell  before  the 
arms  of  Saladin,  the  tenth  Master  of  the 
order  transferred  the  convent  and  hospital 
to  Markab,  in  Phoenicia,  whence,  on  the 
retaking  of  Acre  by  the  Christians  in 
1198,  they  were  removed  to  that  city. 
Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of  Christian 
power,  fell  before  the  Mussulmans  in 
1291,  and  the  Hospitallers  vrithdrew  to 
Cyprus,  whence  they  carried  on  a  naval 
war  for  some  years  against  the  Saracenic 
nations  of  the  Levant.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Templars  (1310),  their 
lands  were  made  over  to  the  Hospitallers ; 
but  the  latter  "  had  to  purchase  the  sur- 
render from  the  King  [of  France]  and 
other  princes  at  such  vast  cost  of  money, 
raised  at  such  exorbitant  interest,  that 
the  Order  of  St.  John  was  poorer  rather 
than  richer  from  what  seemed  so  splendid 
a  grant.'' ^  The  sojourn  in  Cyprus  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  a  great  moral  declension 
among  the  Knights,  and  a  departure  from 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  their  rule.  In 
1310  they  seized  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
and  maintained  themselves  there  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Turks.  But  in  1622,  the 
Grand  Master  (this  ti£le  had  been  used 
since  1268)  being  then  Villiers  de  ITsle 
Adam,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  sent  an 
immense  fleet  and  army  against  Rhodes, 
and  though  the  defence  was  valiant,  and 
ffreat  numbers  of  the  besiegers  were 
killed,  yet  being  assisted  by  treachery 

>  YUlani,  quoted  by  Milman,  Lat,  ChriiL 
xii.  2. 
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within  the  walls,  the  Sultan  at  length 
compeUed  I'lsle  Adam  to  capitulate. 
Some  years  later,  in  1630,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  granted  to  the  dispossessed 
order  the  island  of  Malta.  Here,  after 
repelling  a  vigorous  attack  made  by  Soly- 
man in  1665,  they  remained  undisturbed 
till,  in  1798,  under  the  Grand  Master  Fer- 
dinand d'Hompesch,  a  German,  some  of 
the  Prench  knights  having  previously 
been  won  over  by  the  bribes  ana  promises 
of  the  French  Government,  the  island 
was  tamely  surrendered  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  then  on  his  way  to  E^pt. 
It  was  soon  after  blockaded  by  an  Eng- 
lish fleet,  and  the  garrison  was  compeUed 
by  hunger  to  capitulate  in  1800,  since 
which  time  Malta  has  been  held  by  Eng- 
land. The  Grand-Master  Hompesch,  m 
1799,  resigned  his  office  in  favour  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  Paul  I.  In  that  and 
following  years  the  order  was  suppressed 
in  several  European  States  where  it  still 
had  possessions.  Paul  was  assassinated 
in  1801;  Hompesch  died  in  1803;  the 
head-qiuurters  of  the  order  were  then, 
with  Papal  sanction,  fixed  at  Catana,  and 
afterwards  at  Ferrara.  An  order  of  knight- 
hood, designed  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  members  of  the  nobihty  with 
crosses  and  ribands,  was  founded  in  Prussia 
in  181^,  under  the  same  name — ^Johanniter- 
Orden — by  which  the  Hospitallers  had 
always  been  known  in  Germany. 

After  the  order  had  attained  its  full 
development,  it  was  divided  into  eight 
"  languages,"  Provence,  Auvergne,  France, 
Aragon,  Castile,  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  The  Grand  Commander  was  always 
a  Provencal,  because  that  was  the  nation- 
ality of  Raymond  du  Puy ;  the  chief  of 
the  language  of  Auvergne  was  Grand 
Marshal;  that  of  France,  Grand  Hospi- 
taller ;  of  Italy,  High  Admiral ;  of  Ara- 
gon, (^rand  Guardian ;  of  Germany,  High 
Bailifi^;  of  Castile,  Grand  Chancellor; 
and  of  England  (before  that  **  language  ** 
was  suppressed  on  account  of  the  national 
adoption  of  Protestantism),  General  of 
In£Euitry.  Each  language  was  divided 
into  grand  priories  and  bailiwicks,  which 
again  were  subdivided  into  commanderies. 
The  ordinary  knights,  "chevaliers  de 
justice,''  were  required  to  prove  noble 
birth ;  but  a  certain  number  of  knights 
by  favour, "  chevaliers  de  grace,"  were  also 
admitted,  though  not  noble,  in  considera- 
tion of  distinguished  valour  or  other 
merit.  The  drass  of  a  Knight  in  time  of 
peace  was  a  Ion?  black  mantle,  with  a 
white  cross  of  eight  points  (the  "  Maltese  " 
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cross)  upon  it ;  in  the  field  he  wore  a  red 
coat  wiui  similar  crosses  in  front  and  on 
the  back.  The  banner  displayed  a  similar 
cross  on  a  field  gules.  (H^lyot,  "  Ordre 
de  Malte;**  "Conversations  Lexicon,** 
JohannUer-  Or  den . ) 

HOST  (from  hottia,  a  victim).  It  is 
used  in  the  Vulffate  both  of  Christ  the 
victim  of  expiation  for  our  sins,  Eph.  v. 
2,  and  also  or  spiritual  sacrifices,  such  as 
almsgiving,  Phu.  iv.  18.  In  the  liturgies 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  word  is 
used  (1)  of  Christ  present  on  the  altar 
under  the  appearances  both  of  bread  and 
wine:  thus,  the  Mozarabic  Missal  men- 
tions the  "  host  of  bread  and  wine ; "  (2) 
of  Christ  present  under  the  form  of  breaid : 
this  use  is  recognised  by  the  three  earliest 
Roman  Ordines,  which  were  drawn  up 
between  the  seventh  and  ninth  centuries : 
(3)  of  the  bread  before  its  consecration ; 
so  the  word  is  employed  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  Catholics  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  word  in  this  sense  occurs  in  the 
Ofiertory  of  the  Roman  Missal,  when  the 
priest  prays  "  Receive,  0  Holy  Father, 
this  unspotted  Host,*'  &c.,  taking  the 
bread,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what 
it  is  to  become  after  consecration.  Le 
Brun  ("Ex|)lic.  de  la  Messe,"  p.  iii.  a.  6) 
says  that  this  prayer  was  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish  liturgy,  and  inserted  in  the 
Roman  Missal  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  writer  of  the 
article  Host  in  Smith  and  Cheetham, 
maintains  that  in  the  Spanish  liturgy  the 
words  were  used  of  the  consecrated  Host, 
the  imconsecrated  elements  being  known 
in  early  times  as  "  oblata.** 

The  form  and  material  of  the  altar- 
breads,  the  ofibrtory,  the  consecration  and 
elevation  of  the  Host,  are  explained  in 
separate  articles,  but  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  place  to  speak  of  the 
breaking  of  the  Host. 

All  liturgies,  following  the  example  of 
our  Lord  at  the  last  supper,  require  the 
Host  to  be  broken.  Tiie  QreeKS  break 
the  Host  into  four  parts,  of  which  one  is 
received  by  the  celebrating  priest,  another 
by  the  other  communicants,  while  a  third 
is  reserved  for  the  sick,  and  a  fourth  put 
into  the  chalice.  In  the  Mozarabic  rite 
the  Host  is  divided  into  nine  parts.  In 
the  Roman  Mass  the  Host  used  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  the  cele- 
brant, another  for  the  communicants  pre- 
sent and  for  the  sick,  while  a  third  was 
placed  in  the  chalice.  Traces  of  this 
ancient  usage  still  remain  in  the  Papal 
Mass,  when  the  deacon  and  subdeacon 
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conmiunicate  from  the  same  Host  as  the 
Pope,  and  in  the  Mass  of  episcopal  conse- 
cration, in  which  the  consecrator  and  the 
new  bishop  receive  portions  of  the  Host 
consecrated  jointly  bv  both.  Moreover,  in 
the  ancient  Roman  Mass  the  celebrating 
bishop  put  into  the  chalice  the  consecrated 
Host  sent  from  another  church  in  sign  of 
peace  and  unity,  saying  as  he  nlaced  this 
Host  in  the  Precious  Blood,  '*  The  peace  of 
the  Lord  be  always  with  you.**  The  Pope, 
according  to  the  two  oldest  Ordines,  per- 
formed tne  same  rite  of  mixture  with  the 
Host  which  had  been  reserved  from  a 
previous  Mass,  and  which  was  placed  on 
I  the  altar  and  adored  by  him  before  his 
'  own  Mass  began.  At  present  it  is  only 
from  the  Host  consecrated  at  the  Mass 
that  a  part  is  taken  and  dropped  into  the 
chalice.  Just  before  the  celebrant  puts 
this  portion  in  the  chalice,  he  says,  "Pax 
Donuni,"  &c.,  words  originally  intended 
for  the  portion  consecrated  at  another 
Mass  and  reserved  to  symbolise  the  unity 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
words  "H»c  commixtio,**  "May  this  mix- 
ture of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  keep  my  soid  unto  everlast- 
ing life,''  are  said  after  the  portion  of  the 
Host  is  placed  in  the  chahce,  and  have 
kept  their  original  reference. 

This  custom  of  mixing  the  Host  and 
the  Precious  Blood  is  very  ancient.  It 
occurs  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  and  is 
mentioned  by  a  Council  of  Orange  in  441. 
And  liturgical  writers  ieU  us  that  it 
figures  the  reunion  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  after  his  resurrection.  But  if  we 
ask  what  was  the  historical  origin  of  the 
rite,  the  question  is  not  easily  answered. 

Le  Brun  suggests  that  the  Host  sent 
from  another  church  would  become  hard 
and  dry  (for  altar  breads  were  thicker  in 
those  days),  and  that  this  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moistening  them  with  the  conse- 
crated wine.  He  supports  this  explana- 
tion by  analogies  from  the  discipline  of 
the  early  Church,  and  it  seems  at  least 
very  probable.  As  to  the  portion  of  tlie 
Host  consecrated  in  the  same  Mass  and 
dipped  in  the  chalks,  Pouget  and  Vert 
suppose  it  sprang  from  an  old  custom 
connected  with  communion.  If  the  con- 
secrated wine  did  not  sufiice  for  the  num- 
ber of  communicants,  ordinary  wine  was 
poured  into  a  chalice,  and  the  liquid  was 
sanctified  by  contact  with  a  portion  of 
the  Host.  Benedict  XIV.  justly  rejecta 
this  theory  as  destitute  of  any  solid  foun- 
dation. There  b  no  proof  that  the  cus- 
tom alleged  is  older  than  the  practice 
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which  still  continues  of  placing  part  of 
the  Host  in  the  chalice ;  and  the  theory  is 
open  to  other  ohjections.  We  are  not 
aware,  however,  that  any  hetter  explana- 
tion has  heen  devised.  (Le  Brun  and 
Benedict  XIV.  on  the  Mass.) 

BOV8B3b.  For  many  centuries  this 
was  the  English  name  lor  the  Blessed 
Sacrament;  it  had  not  hecome  ohsolete 
even  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who 
makes  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  lament  that 
he  had  been  hurried  **  unhouselled  ^  out 
of  the  world.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form 
was  kusel;  compare  the  Gothic  huiulf 
which  in  the  version  of  Ulfilas  is  the  trans- 
lation of  npoa'4>opd,  **  offering,^  in  Eph. 
▼.  2,  and  is  seen  in  the  rendering  hunsljada 
of  <nr€vdoftai,  "  I  am  being  offered  up,"  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  6.  Grein  *  connects  the  word 
with  the  Gr.  Katu<o  and  Sanskr.  Ichan,  **  to 
kill."  JSitsel  to  our  forefathers  expressed 
the  highest  good  and  absolute  enjoyment; 
thus  Cynewulf  (about  700  a.d.),  writing 
of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven, 
says, "  him  biS  lenge  husel,**  "  kotisel  shall 
be  their  portion."  Robert  of  Gloucester 
(1270)  says  that  the  Normans  made  their 
shrift  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  '*  and 
amorwe  horn  let  hoseli,"  in  the  morning 
caused  themselves  to  be  houselled.^  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  either  of  the 
Wydiffite  versions  of  the  Bible. 

BOSAmA  (^cavvd),  A  Hebrew 
word  taken  from  Ps.  cxviii.  (Vulg.  cxvii.) 
25.  "  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  save  now : 
O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity."  The  words  of  the  Psalm, 
K3  ny^^n,  "  save,  we  pray,"  were  shouted 
by  the  Jews  at  the  most  joyful  of  their 
feasts,  that  of  tabernacles,  while  they 
waved  their  branches  of  palm  and  willow. 
So  closely  was  the  feast  associated  with 
this  shout  of  joyful  prayer  that  it  came 
to  be  called  the  "  Hosanna  "  (Kjy^n  or 
n}y(^n),  the  last  or  great  day  of  the  feast 
beiiig  known  as  'Hhe  great  Hosanna" 
(n|in  npy^n).'  It  was  with  this  joyful 
shout  that  the  crowds  met  our  Lord  as 
He  entered  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sundav. 
<' Hosanna  in  the  highest"  probably 
means  *'  Send  help  from  thy  place  in  the 
highest  heavens  to  the  Messias." 

The  word  is  retained  in  the  Sanctus 
at  Mass,  and  in  the  hymn  in  the  Mass  of 
Palm  Sunday. 

>  Gtottar  dtr  Ang^idchiiichtH  Dichtet, 
1864. 

3  Quoted  in  Merris  and  Skeat's  SpecimeM, 
Part  2. 

>  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Chatd.  et  Rabbin,  sub  voc 
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An  oblong 
scarf  of  the  same  material  as  the  vest- 
ments, worn  by  the  subdeacon  at  High 
Mass,  when  he  holds  the  paten,  between 
the  Offertory  and  Paternoster;  by  the 
priest  when  he  raises  the  monstrance  to 
give  benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  and  by  priests  and  deacons  when 
they  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from 
one  place  to  another,  or  carry  it  in  proces- 
sion. It  is  worn  round  tne  shoulders, 
and  the  paten,  pyx,  or  monstrance  is 
wrapped  m  it.  According  to  Le  Brun 
("Explication  de  la  Messe,"  i.  p.  819), 
this  veil  was  introduced  because  m  many 
churches  it  was  the  ancient  custom  for 
an  acolyte  to  hold  the  paten  at  High 
Mass,  and  he,  not  being  m  holy  orders, 
could  not  lawMly  touch  the  sacred  vessels 
with  bare  hands.  The  Levites,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Numbers  iv.,  were  only  allowea 
to  bear  the  sacred  vessels  after  they  had 
been  vnupped  up  in  coverings.  This 
reason  obviously  aoes  not  supply  any  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  the  veil  by  the 
priest  at  Benediction,  &c.  But  though 
the  priest  is  permitted  to  touch  vessels 
containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  he  ab- 
stains from  doing  so  at  certain  solemn 
moments  out  of  reverence.  We  ought  to 
add  that  the  use  of  the  humeral  veil  at 
Benediction  is  strictly  prescribed  in 
several  decrees  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites. 

BUSSnas.  The  followers  of  the 
Bohemian  John  Hues,  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  who  was  burnt  for 
heresy  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  His 
countrymen,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  rose  in  arms  in  1418  a^inst  the 
imperial  government,  and  dunng  a  war 
which  lasted  thirteen  years  inflicted  many 
defeats  on  the  German  armies,  and  laid 
many  churches  in  ashes  and  many  cities 
waste.  Their  principal  leader  was  John 
Ziska,  who  died  in  1424,  and  the  blind 
Procopius,  an  ex-priest.  Terrible  ex- 
cesses were  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
war  being  to  a  great  extent  one  between 
two  hostile  nationalities,  the  Slavonian 
and  the  German.  Bohemia  was  at  that 
time  celebrated  for  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  churches  and  other  religious 
edifices  which  met  the  eye  in  every  part ; 
but  the  Hussites  destroyed  mostof  tnese ; 
in  Prague  alone  may  still  he  seen  evidence 
of  the  ancient  architectural  glory  of  the 
land.  Several  crusades  were  preached 
against  them,  but  with  little  result.  After 
the  victory  of  Taass  (143D,  which  dissi- 
pated the  forces  of  the  fifth  Crusade,  the 
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war  ceased ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Bade,  which  met  in  that  year, 
laboured  earnestly  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful arrangement.  The  council  conceded 
to  that  section  of  the  Hussites  called 
Utraquista  the  communion  under  both 
species,  besides  certain  reforms  on  })oints 
of  discipline ;  the  sect  was  thus  divided  ; 
and  when  war  broke  out  again  in  1434, 
the  insurgents  sustained  a  crushing  defeat 
at  Lepan  from  the  imperial  forces.  The 
legate,  Philibert,  bishop  of  Coutances, 
succeeded  at  last  in  negotiating  a  peace ; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  !^lau  (July  1436) 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nations  re- 
turned to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Never- 
theless, heretical  opinions  continued  to  be 
rife,  until  the  preaching  of  St.  John 
Capistran,  the  glorv  of  the  Church  in  the 
fifteenth  century — between  1461  and  1453 
— ^wrought  a  great  and  sudden  change. 
Eleven  thousand  Hussites  are  said  to  have 
renounced  their  errors  before  him. 

BTinr.  I.  In  the  wider  and  ancient 
sense,  including  Psalms  and  Canticles: 
vfjLuof  meant  originally  a  song  of  praise 
in  honour  of  gods  or  heroes.  It  had  a 
religious  character,  and  was  distinct  for 
this  reason  from  the  ryxdofuoy  (sc.  arot), 
or  laudatory  ode  in  honour  of  a  mere  man. 
In  the  L\X  the  word  is  adopted  as  a 
translation  of  several  Hebrew  terms,^  and 
here  the  word  hymn  keeps  its  old  classical 
meaning,  except,  of  course,  that  it  is  used 
of  songs  in  honour  of  the  true  God.  The 
use  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  LXX.  Thus  we  read  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  30,  Mark  xiv.  26,  that  Christ  and 
his  disciples  sang  a  hymn  (vfivfiaavrts) 
at  the  close  of  the  last  supper.  This 
hymn,  no  doubt,  was  the  latter  part  of 
the  Hollel  (7.?0),  or  ascription  of  praise, 
consisting  of  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  which  was 
sunp  on  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  the 
dedication,  and  the  three  great  solemnities 
of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles. 
The  former  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii. 
cxiv.)  was  sung  before  beginning  the  Pas- 
chal meal ;  the  latter  (Ps.  cxv.,  cxvi., 
cxvii.,  cxviii.),  after  the  assembled  com- 
pany had  drunk  of  the  fourth  and  last 
cup,'  over  which  the  "  blessing  of  the 

1  Often  the  Hebrew  word  does  not  answer 
at  all  closely  to  the  Greek  v/**^— «.p.  in  Ps. 
Ixxi.  20,  the  LXX  have  vfivoi  for  "prayers" 
(  n^^pJ!)  V>  '^^  ^^®  Vulgate  translates  viivoi  into 
*•  lattdes.^' 

>  All  present  most  taste  the  four  cups,  and 
after  the  fourth  no  more  wine  could  be  drunk 
that  night,  to  both  of  which  points  our  Lord 
seems  to  allude  (Matt  xxvi.  27,  29).     The 
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song  ^  was  said,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"Let  all  thy  worfc  praise  thee,  O  Lord," 
and  including  the  beautiful  and  solemn 
ascription,  '*  Blessed  is  he  who  createth 
the  fruit  of  the  vine."  In  the  gospels,  then, 
the  word  hymn  is  not  distinct  from  psalm. 
St.  Paul,  however,  does  make  a  distinc- 
tion. He  tells  the  Ephesians  (v.  19,  cf. 
Coloss.  iii.  16)  that  they  are  not  to  imitate 
the  drunken  revelry  of  the  heathen,  but  to 
express  their  joy  in  a  different  way.  They 
are  to  '^  speak  to  each  other  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  odes.'*  Probably  by 
psalms  the  Apostle  means  pdems  in  the 
style  of  the  Hebrew  psalter ;  by  hymns, 
songs  in  praise  of  God  and  Christ  (see 
V.  19)  ;  while  spiritual  odes  (odai  trpfyfia- 
TiKoi)  is  perhaps  a  generic  term  includ- 
ing both  psalms  and  nymns.  In  the  first 
pa^,  then,  of  this  article  we  shall  continue 
to  use  the  word  in  the  wide  sense  with 
which  we  set  out,  including  under  it  any 
composition  in  praise  of  God  which  is 
adapted  to  be  chanted  or  sung. 

We  do  not  believe  (though  the  autho- 
rity of  Probst,  "  Lehre  und  QeHet  in  den 
drei  ersten  christlichen  Jahrhunderten,^ 
p.  256  seq.,  may  be  quoted  against  us)  that 
bt.  Paul  in  the  passage  just  quoted  refers 
to  the  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  public 
worship.  The  context  appears  to  show 
that  he  has  in  view  the  private  intercourse 
and  social  meetings  of  Christians,  and 
desires  to  point  out  the  kind  of  joy  and 
mirth  which  should  accompany  them. 
But  it  is  certain  that  from  the  earliest 
times  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  in 
Christian  assemblies.  Pliny,  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Trajan,  written  about  104,  men- 
tions the  Christian  custom  of  singing  a 
hymn  (carmen)  to  Christ  as  God  in  their 
assemblies.  Christian  hymns  are  spoken 
of  by  Justin  Martyr  ("AnoL*"  i.  13),  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  multiply  citations  on 
the  use  of  the  psalms  in  the  primitive 
Church.  In  them  the  Church  or  the  first 
three  centuries  found  the  most  natural 
expression  of  her  own  sorrow  and  hope 
when  persecution  weighed  hard  upon  her ; 
of  her  joy  in  the  midst  of  tribulation. 
There,  too,  she  found  the  most  natural 
expression  of  her  faith,  for  "  nearly  all  the 
j)sahns,"Tertullian  says  ("Adv.  Prax."  11), 
"  are  spoken  in  the  person  of  Christ  " 
("  Christi  personam  sustinent  ").* 
student  interested  in  such  matters  may  be 
referred  to  the  fascinating  article  in  Buxtorf's 
Cfuddee  and  Rabbinical  Lexicon,  Buhvoc,  ^^n. 

^  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  about  the 
reading.  Oehler  reads  *' cranes  psalmi  qui  Chi'mtX 
personam  sustinent" 
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The  psalms  still  form  the  bulk  of  the 
Breviary  office,  and  portions  of  them  con- 
stantly occur  in  the  Mass.  They  are  sung 
antiphonally — i.e.  alternate  verses  of  the 
psalms  are  chanted  by  each  side  of  the 
choir.  A  legend  given  by  Socrates  attri- 
butes the  introduction  of  this  antiphonal 
chant  to  St.  Ignatius.  Theodoret,  with 
better  reason,  says  that  it  was  begun  at 
Antioch  by  the  two  monks  Flavian  and 
Diodorus,  in  Constantine's  reign.  This 
mode  of  singing  came  to  the  West  some 
time  later.  Justina,  the  Arian  empress, 
sought  to  imprison  St.  Ambrose.  His 
people  gathered  round  him  in  his  church, 
and  passed  their  time  in  the  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  antiphonally.  This 
was  the  earliest  instance  of  the  custom  in 
the  Latin  Church. 

Besides  the  hundred  and  fifty  psalms, 
the  Roman  Breviary  contains  seven  can- 
ticles taken  from  the  Old  and  three  from 
the  New  Testament.  Their  use  in  the 
offices  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  Amalarius, 
who  wrote  in  820.'  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  canticles  in  question : — 

"Benedicite,"  from  the  book  of  Daniel 
(the  deuterocanonical  portion),  with  ab- 
breviations and  ascription  of  praise  to  the 
Trinitv  inserted  at  the  end.  This  addi- 
tion, though  not  quite  in  the  present  form, 
is  mentioned  by  Amalarius.  Th  is  canticle 
is  fitly  said  on  Sunday,  the  first  day  of 
the  creation,  at  lauds. 

"  Confitebor,"  from  Isa.  xii.  Monday 
at  lauds. 

The  Song  of  Ezechias,  from  Isa. 
xzzviii.    Tuesday  at  lauds. 

The  Song  of  Anna,  1  Reg.  ii.  "Wed- 
nesday at  lauds. 

The  Song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.  Thurs- 
day at  lauds. 

The  Song  of  Habac.  cap.  iii.  Friday 
at  lauds. 

The  Song  of  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
Saturday  at  lauds. 

The  three  New  Testament  canticles  are, 
the^Benedictus"  or  Song  of  Zacharias; 
"Magnificat,''  called  by  Amalarius  the 
"  Hymn  "  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  the 
"  Nunc  Dimittis  "  or  Song  of  Simeon.  At 
the  chanting  of  these  last  all  stand,  out 
of  reverence  for  the  Incarnation,  to  which 
thev  directly  refer,  and  particular  honour 
is  snown  to  the  "  Magnificat,''  because  of 
its  special  connection  with  that  mystery. 
While  it  is  sung  at  solemn  vespers  the 
altar  is  incensed  by  the  officiating  priest. 

'  His  remarks  on  the  canticles  as  used  in 
the  office  are  quoted  by  Gavantus,  torn.  ii.  §  6, 
cap.  9. 
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Further,  the  Roman  Church  uses  other 
canticles,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture — viz.  the  "  Te  Deum,"  and  the 
"Trisagion,"  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  separate  articles,  and  the  *'  Gloria  in 
excelsis  "  and  "  Gloria  Patri,"  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  the  article  Doxologt.  The 
Greek  church  is  rich  in  canticles.  A  beauti- 
ful evening  hymn  or  canticle  still  used  by 
them,  and  as  old  probably  as  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  is  given  by  Routh  in 
the  "Reliquiae  Sacne,"  vol.  iii.  p.  616. 
It  belongs  to  the  first  division  of  our 
subject,  for  it  is  not  metrical,  and  may 
be  rendered  thus :— "  0  joyful  light  of  the 
immortal  Father,  who  is  heavenly,  boly, 
blessed,  0  Jesus  Christ,  having  come  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  having  seen 
the  evening  light,  we  hvmn  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Worthy  art  thou  at  all  times  to  be  hymned 
with  holy  voices,  0  Son  of  God,  who 
giveet  life :  wherefore  the  world  glorifieth 
thee." 

n.  JSyfnns  in  the  modem  and  mare 
restricted  sense. — Hymn  is  now  generally 
used  for  a  religious  poem  adapted  to  he 
sung,  and  written  in  metre.  The  earliest 
hymn  of  this  kind  which  we  possess  is 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  occurs  at 
the  end  of  his  "  p8edagogus,"and  is  entitled 
vfAuos  Tov  cayrrlpos  Xptarov.  We  have 
hymns  by  other  Greek  Fathers — e.g,  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Synesius — but  the 
bynms  actually  used  in  the  Greek  offices 
are  by  later  authors,  St.  John  Damascene, 
Joseph  of  Constantinople,  Cosmas  and 
Theophanes.  Hilary  of  Poictiera  is  the 
first  Latin  hymn-wnter  whose  hynms  sur- 
vive ;  he  was  followed  by  Ambrose,  Pru- 
dentius,  Fortunatus,  Paul  the  Deacon, 
Sedulius,  Gregory  the  Great,  Venerable 
Bede,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
&c.  &c.  The  Council  of  Agde,  can.  30 
(anno  600) ;  that  of  Tours,  canon  23  (anno 
667)  ;  that  of  Toledo,  can.  13  (anno  633), 
approve  the  use  of  hymns  in  the  office ; 
though  it  is  plain  from  the  words  of  the 
canon  cited  last  that  many  felt  an  obiec- 
tion  to  using  even  the  hjrmns  of  Hilary 
and  Ambrose,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  Biblical.  It  was,  however,  very 
late  (not,  according  to  Grancolas,  till  the 
thirteenth  century)  that  the  Roman 
Church  admitted  hymns  to  a  place  in  her 
Breviary  offices. 

Hefele,  "  Beitrage,"  ii.  p.  302,  thus 
traces  the  origin  of  the  hytnns  which 
occur  in  the  Breviary  and  Missal.  The 
list  b  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Breviary  Htmws. 

1.  "  A  solifl  ortus  cardine."  Used  at 
Christmas.  The  first  part  of  the  hymn  is 
called  Abecedarius,  because  the  first  Terse 
begins  with  A,  the  second  -with  B.  By 
Gaelius  Sedulius,  a  poet  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   Country  unknown. 

2.  *'  Ad  regias  agni  dapes."  Used  on 
Low  Sunday.  By  a  very  ancient  imitator 
of  St.  Ambrose. 

3.  "  Ad  sacros  virgro  thalamos.**  For 
the  Feast  of  St.  Gertrude.  Author  un- 
known ;  of  the  mediaeval  period. 

4.  "  Adoro  te  devote."  In  the  thanks- 
giving after  Mass.  By  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin(tl274). 

6.  **  Miema,  Christ  i  munera."  For 
feasts  of  Apostles.  Ascribed  by  the  Bene- 
dictines to  St.  Ambrose.  Mone  doubts 
whether  it  is  St.  Ambrose^s,  but  ascribes 
it  to  the  fifth  century. 

6.  "  Sterna  coeli  gloria.**  Friday  at 
lauds.  By  an  ancient  imitator  of  St 
Ambrose. 

7.  "  iEteme  rector  siderum."  For  the 
feast  of  Angel  Guardians.  By  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  (d.  1621). 

8.  "Sterne  renmi  conditor."  Sun- 
day at  lauds.    St.  Ambrose. 

9.  <*iEteme  rex  altissime."  For  the 
Ascension.     St.  Ambrose,  but  altered. 

10.  "  Ales  diei  nuntius.**  Tuesday  at 
lauds.  By  Prudentius  (bom  in  Spain, 
848). 

11.  "  Alma  Redemptoris  Mater."  An- 
tiphon  from  Advent  to  the  Purification. 
By  Hermannus  Contractus,  monk  at 
Reichenau  {d.  1054). 

12.  "  Alto  ex  Olympi  vertice."  Dedi- 
cation of  churches.  A  continuation  of 
"  Coelestis  urbs."    See  below. 

13.  "  Antra  deserti."  For  feast  of  St. 
John  Baptist.  By  Paulus  Diaconus, 
eighth  century. 

14.  "Aspice  infamL"  Feast  of  the 
Passion.  Unknown  author,  sixteenth  to 
eighteenth  century. 

16.  '*  Aspice  ut  verbum  Patris."  Feast 
of  Our  Lord  s  Prayer.  Author  unknown, 
sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century. 

16.  "  Athleta  Ohristi  nobilis."  Feast 
of  Venantius.  A  continuation  of  "  Martyr 
Dei  Venantius." 

17.  "Auctor  beate  sseculi."  Sacred 
Heart.  Author  unknown,  sixteenth  to 
eighteenth  century. 

18.  "Audi,  benigne  conditor."  For 
Lent    By  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604). 

19.  "  Audit  tyrannus  anxius."  Holy 
Innocents.    By  Prudentius.    See  No.  10. 
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20.  "Aurora  coelum  jjurpurat."  Sun- 
days after  Lent.  Old  imitator  of  St. 
Ambrose. 

21.  "Aurora  Jam  spargit  polum." 
Saturday,  lauds.    Same  as  preceding. 

22.  "  Ave,  maris  stella.^  Ascribed 
hj  Cardinal  Thomasi  to  Fortuuatus, 
bishop  of  Poictiers  (d,  600),  but  certainly 
much  later.  Daniel  places  the  date  of  ito 
ori^  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. Mone  considers  even  this  date 
much  too  early. 

23.  "Ave,  Kegina  ccelorum.''  Anti- 
phon  at  compline  and  lauds.  Author 
unknown ;  tenth  to  fifteenth  century. 

24.  "  Beata  nobis  gaudia.''  For  Pente- 
cost. According  to  Daniel,  by  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  (d.  379)  ;  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. 

26.  "  Beate  pastor  Petre."  Feast  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  &c.  By  Elpis, 
the  firat  wife  of  Boethius,  the  famous 
minister  of  Theodoric.  Boethius  was 
executed  at  Pavia  in  624. 

26.  "Christe,  sanctorum  decus  an^ 
lorum."  On  the  feasts  of  Gabnel^ 
Michael,  and  Raphael.  By  Babanua 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mayence  {d,  866). 

27.  "  Christo  profusum  sanguinem.'' 
Conunon  of  Mart3rrs.  Except  tbat  the 
initial  words  are  altered,  this  b3rmn  is 
taken  from  the  "  Sterna  Christi  munera."* 
See  No.  6. 

28.  "Civis  beatae  patriae."  Feast  of 
Holy  Relics.    A  modem  hymn. 

29.  "  Coelestis  agni  nup^as."  Feast  of 
St  Juliana  Falconieri.  By  her  biographer, 
Lorenzini  (anno  1719). 

30.  "  Coelestis  urbs  Jerusalem."  Dedi- 
cation of  churches.  Author  unknown. 
Date  from  tenth  to  fifteenth  century. 

31.  "CoeliDeus  sanctissime."  Wed- 
nesday at  Vespers.  By  an  old  imitator 
of  St.  Ambrose. 

32.  "Coelitum  Joseph  decus."  Feast 
of  St.  Joseph,  ^xteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

33.  "Ccelo  redemptor  prsetulif 
Maternity  of  Blessed  Virgin.  As  pre- 
ceding. 

34.  "  Censors  patemi  luminis."  Tues- 
days at  matins.    St.  Ambrose. 

36.  "  Cor  area  legem  con  tinens."  Sacred 
Heart.     Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century. 

36.  "  Corpus  domans  jejuniis.''  A 
continuation  of  "  Grentis  Polonae  gloria.** 
See  No.  64. 

37.  "  Creator  alme  siderum "  (in  the 
original  text  "  Conditor  alme  siderum.") 
Imitated  from  St.  Ambrose,  but  at  least 
200  years  later. 
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38.  ''Crudelis  Herodes.^  Altered 
from  Sedulius.    See  No.  1. 

39.  *'  Crux  fidelie."  Passion  Sunday. 
A  part  of  the  **Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi 
lauream  certaminis."  By  Venantius  For- 
tunatus.     See  No.  22. 

40.  ''  Custodes  hominum  psallimus 
angelos.'^  Guardian  Angels.  By  Bellar- 
mine  (d,  1621). 

41.  "  Decora  lux.''  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  By  Elpis  (see  No.  26),  but  much 
altered. 

42.  "Deus,  tuorum  militum."  Com- 
mon of  a  Martyr.  By  an  old  imitator  of 
St.  Ambrose. 

43.  "  Domare  cordis  impetus."  Feast 
of  St.  Elizabeth  of  PortugaL  By  Urban 
VIII.  (d,  1644). 

44.  **Dum  nocte  pulsa  lucifer."  A 
continuation  of  "  Martyr  Dei  Venantius." 
See  No.  89. 

45.  '^Eccejamnoctistenuatur  umbra." 
Saturday  at  lauds.  By  St  Gregory  the 
Great  (d.  604). 

46.  '*Egr^e  doctor  Paule."  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul.    By  Elpis  (see  No.  25). 

47.  "  En  clara  vox  redarguit"  For 
Advent  By  an  old  imitator  of  St. 
Ambrose.    Altered  from  the  original  text. 

48.  "Enutsuperbacriminum."  Sacred 
Heart.    Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century. 

49.  "  Ex  more  docti  mystico."  Sun- 
day matins  in  Lent.  Attributed  by  Mone 
to  St  Gregory  the  Great.  Daniel  puts 
it  in  seventh  to  ninth  century. 

50.  "Exite,  Sion  fili«.*^  Crown  of 
Thorns.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

51.  "Exultet  orbis  gaudiis."  Feasts 
of  Apostles.    Tenth  to  fifteenth  century. 

52.  "  Festivia  resonent"  Precious 
Blood.     Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century. 

53.  "  Fortem  virili  pectore."  Com- 
mune non  Virginum.  Cardinal  Silvius 
Antonianus  (d.  1603). 

64.  "Gentis  PolonsB  decus."  Feast 
of  St.  John  Cantius.  By  an  author  of  the 
eighteenth  centuij. 

55.  '*Gertrudis  arcanuminis."  Feast 
of  St.  G^ertrude.    Mediaeval  author. 

56.  **  Gloriam  sacrse  celebremus  omnes 
Sindonis."  Feast  of  Our  Lord's  Winding- 
sheet.     Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century. 

57.  "HsBC  est  dies  aua  oandicb." 
Feast  of  St.  Theresa.    By  Urban  VIII. 

58.  "  Hominis  supeme  conditor."  Fri- 
day vespers.    Ambrosian. 

59.  "  Hujus  oratu,  Deus  alme,  nobis." 
Commune  non  Virginum.  A  part  of  "  V  ir- 
ginia  proles."    See  171.  ' 
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60.  "  Jam  Christus  astra  ascenderat." 
Pentecost.  Ambrosian,  and,  according  to 
Mone,  actually  by  St.  Ambrose. 

61.  *' Jam  faces  lictor  ferat"  Feast  of 
St  John  Nepomuc.    Eighteenth  century. 

62.  "Jam  lucis  orto  sidere."  At 
prime.  By  an  old  imitator  of  St  Am- 
orose. 

63.  "Jam  noctis  umbras  lucifer." 
Feast  of  St.  Catharine  of  Ricci.  Eigh- 
teenth century. 

64.  "  Jam  sol  recedit  igneus."  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  Saturday  at  Vespers.  Imi- 
tated from  Ambrose,  hymn  11.  Thomasi 
gives  a  similar  hymn  by  Ennodius,  bishop 
of  Paria  (d,  521). 

65.  "Jam  toto  subitus."  Seven 
Dolours.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

66.  "Jesu,  corona  celsior."  Commune 
Conf.  non  Pont.  By  an  imitator  of  St. 
Ambrose. 

67.  "Jesu,  corona  virginum."  Com- 
mon of  Virgins.     As  preceding. 

68.  "  Jesu,  decus  angelicum."  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Name.  A  part  of  **  Jesu,  dulcis 
memoria."    See  No.  70. 

69.  "  Jesu,  dulcis  amor  meus."  Feast 
of  the  AVinding-sheet.  Sixteenth  to 
eighteenth  century. 

70.  "  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria."  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Name.  By  St.  Bernard  (d, 
1153). 

71.  "  Jesu,  redemptor  omnium."  Com- 
mon of  Oonf.  Pont.  Tenth  to  fifteenth 
century. 

72.  Jesu,  redemptor  omnium,  quern." 
Christmas.  By  an  old  imitator  of  St. 
Ambrose. 

73.  "Je8u,rexadmirabilis."  Feast  of 
Holy  Name.  A  part  of  St.  Bemard^s 
hymn,  "  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria." 

74.  "  Immense  coeli  conditor."  Mon- 
day at  vespers.  Imitated  from  St.  Am- 
brose. Regarded  by  Mone  as  probably 
the  work  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

75.  "In  profunda  noctis  umbra." 
Feast  of  St.  John  Nepomuc.  Eighteenth 
century. 

76.  "Invicte  martyr."  Common  of 
Martyrs.    Tenth  to  fifteenth  century. 

77.  "Invictus  heros."  Feast  of  St. 
John  Nepomuc.     Eighteenth  century. 

78.  "  Ira  justa  conditoris."  Precious 
Blood.     Eighteenth  century. 

79.  "Iste  confessor."  Conunon  of 
Confessors.  Medisaval,  but  in  the  manner 
of  St.  Ambrose. 

80.  "  Iste  quem  Iseti  colimus.  Feast 
of  St.  Joseph.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 
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81.  "  Legifl  figuris  pingitur."  Crown 
of  Thorns.    As  preceding. 

82.  "  Lucifl  creator  optime."  Sunday 
at  vespers.  Ambrosian,  and  older  than 
St  Gregory. 

83.  *' Lustra  sex  qui  jam  peregit.^ 
Passion  Suoday,  ftc.  A  part  of  the 
''Pange,  lingua,  gloriofii  lauream  certa- 
minis.^    See  No.  lOa 

84.  ''LuxalmayJesu^mentium.**  Feast 
of  Transfiguration.    Urban  VIII. 

86.  "  Lux  ecce  surgit  aurea.**  Thurs- 
day at  lauds.  Slightly  altered  from 
Prudentius.    See  No.  10. 

86.  '*  MagnsB  Deus  potentise."  Thurs- 
day at  vespers.  By  an  old  imitator  of 
St.  Ambrose. 

87.  "Maria  castis  oculis."  Feast  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.  According  to  some, 
by  Gregory  the  Great ;  according  to  others, 
by  Odo  of  Clugny  {d.  942). 

88.  "  Martinae  celebri.**  For  Jan.  80. 
By  Urban  VIII. 

89.  "  Martyr  Dei  Venantius."  Feast 
of  St.  Venantius.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

90.  "  Memento,  rerum  conditor."  In 
the  Little  Office  B.  V.  M.  From  "  Jesu, 
redemptor  omnium.**    See  No.  72. 

91.  ''Mirismodisrepente  liber.*'  Feast 
of  St.  Peter's  Chains.  Ascribed  to  Pau- 
linus  of  Nola  (but  P). 

92.  "Mcerentes  oculi.**  Feast  of  the 
Passion.     Eighteenth  century. 

93.  "  Mysterium  mirabile."  Feast  of 
the  Winding-sheet  Sixteenth  to  eigh- 
teenth century. 

94.  "  Nocte  surgentes.**  Sunday  ma- 
tins.   St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

96.  "  Nox  atra  rerum  contigit.** 
Thursday  matins.  According  to  Thomasi, 
by  Ambrose ;  to  Daniel,  merely  Ambro- 
sian ;  to  Mone,  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

96.  "Nox  et  tenebrce  et  nuHla.** 
Wednesday  at  lauds.  By  Prudentius 
Clemens  (see  No.  10),  but  altered. 

97.  "Nullis  te  genitor  blanditiis.** 
Feast  of  St  Hermenegild.  From  "  Re- 
gaUsolio.**    See  No.  122. 

98.  "  Nunc  sancte  nobis  Spiritus.**  At 
tierce.  Ascribed  by  Hincmar  to  St. 
Ambrose  ;  probably  only  Ambrosian. 

99.  "  O  gloriosa  virginimi.*'  Feasts  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  From  "  Quem  terra, 
pontus,  sidera.**    See  No.  117. 

100.  "O  nimis  felix.**  Feast  of  St. 
John  Baptist.  From  '*  Ut  queant  laxis.** 
See  No.  164. 

101.  "O  quot  undis  lacrimarum.** 
S^ven  Dolours.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 
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102.  ''O  sol  salutis.**  Lent  at  lauds. 
Tenth  to  fifteenth  century. 

103.  *'0  sola  magnarum  urbium.** 
Epiphany.  By  Prudentius  Clemens.  See 
No.  10. 

104.  '*  O  Stella  Jacob.**  Purity  of 
Blessed  Virgin.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

106.  "  O  virgo  cui  pnecordia."  Feast 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Ricci.  Eighteenth 
century. 

106.  "Opes  decusque.**  Feast  of  St 
Elizabeth  of^  Portugal.    By  Urban  VIII. 

107.  "Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  corporis.*' 
Corpus  Christi.  By  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
(d  1274). 

108.  "  Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  lauream 
(prsp.lium)  certaminis.**  Passion  and  Palm 
Sunday,  &c.    By  Venantius.     See  No.  22, 

109.  "Pange, lingua, glorioeasLanceie 
prseconium.**  Feast  of  Lance  and  Nails. 
A  medisBval  imitation  of  the  preceding. 

110.  "Phschale  mundo  gaudium.** 
On  Feasts  of  the  Apostles.  From  the 
"  Aurora  coelum.**    See  No.  20. 

111.  "  Paschali  jubilo.**  Feast  of  the 
Lance,  &c.  Author  unknown,  but  the 
hymn  found  in  MS.  of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

112.  "Pater  superni  luminis.**  As- 
cribed to  Odo  of  Clugny,  but  perhaps  by 
Bellarmine,  who  inserted  it  in  the  Bre- 
viaiT. 

113.  "Placare,Christe,8ervulis.'*  For 
All  Saints.  Written  late  in  the  middle 
ages. 

114.  "PruBclare  custos  vii^num.'* 
Purity  of  Blessed  Virgin.  Sixteenth  to 
eighteenth  century. 

116.  "  Primo  die  quo  Trinitas.**  Al- 
tered from  St.  Gregory  the  Great 

116.  "Qusenam  hngua  tibi.**  Feast 
of  the  Lance,  &c.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

117.  "Quem  terra,  pontus,  sidera.** 
Feasts  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Altered 
from  Venantius  Fortunatus.  See  No. 
22. 

118.  "Quicunque  certum  quseritis.'' 
Sacred  Heart.  Of  late  and  uncertain 
origin. 

119.  "Quicunque  Christum  quasritis.'' 
Transfiguration.  By  Prudentius  Clemens, 
See  No.  10. 

120.  "  Quodcunque  in  orbe.**  St  Peter's 
Chair.  From  the  "Miris  modis.**  See 
No.  91. 

121.  "Rector  potens.**  At  sext 
Ambrosian. 

122.  "Regali  solio.**  Feast  of  St 
Hermenegild.     Urban  VIH. 
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123.  "Regina  coeli,  ketare."  Easter 
Antiphon  at  lauds  and  compline.  Tenth 
to  fifteenth  century. 

124.  "Regis  supemi  nuntia."  Feast 
of  St  Teresa.    By  Urban  VIII. 

125.  "Rerum  creator  optime.**  Ma- 
tins of  Wednesday.  Ambrosian,  and  per- 
haps by  Gregory  the  Great. 

12d.  "  I^rum  Deus  tenax  vigor."  At 
none.    Ambrosian. 

127.  "  Rex  gloriose  martyrum."  Com- 
mon of  Martyrs.  Written  early  in  the 
middle  ages. 

128.  ''Rexsempitemecoelitum.'*  Sun- 
day matins.    Ambrosian. 

129.  "Sacras  reliquias."  Feast  of 
Relics.    See  No.  28. 

ISO.  '^Sacris  solemniis."  Corpus 
Christi.    St.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 

131.  <'Sepe  dum  Christi.''  Feast  of 
Blessed  Virgin  Help  of  Christians.  Nine- 
teenth century. 

132.  "Sacrodolorumturbine.''  Feast 
of  the  Passion.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

133.  ''Salutis  humanie  dator.  All 
Saints.    Late  in  middle  ages. 

134.  '^  Salutis  eetem®  sator.**  Ascen- 
sion.   Ambrosian. 

135.  "Salve,  Regina.'*  Antiphon  at 
lauds  and  comnline.  By  Hermannus 
Contractus,  or  oy  Peter  of  Monsoro, 
bishop  of  Compoetella. 

136.  "Salvete,  Christi  vulnera."  Pre- 
cious Blood.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

137.  '' Salvete,  clavi  et  lancea.''  Lance 
and  Nails.    As  preceding. 

138.  •*  Salvete,  floresmartyrum.**  Holy 
Innocents.    Prudentius. 

139.  Sancta  mater,  istud  agaa**  See 
"  Stabat  Mater." 

140.  ''Sanetorum  mentis.''  Com- 
mon of  Martyrs.  Sixth  to  ninth  cen- 
tury. 

141.  "Solemne  laudis  oanticum." 
Feast  of  St  Catharine  of  Rioci.  Eigh- 
teenth century. 

142.  "  Somno  refectis  artubua."  Mon- 
day matins.    St.  Ambrose. 

143.  **  Splendor  patemie  gloriae." 
Monday  lauds.    As  preceding. 

144.  <*  Stabat  Mater."  Seven  Dolours. 
According  to  Wadding,  by  Giacopone  da 
Todi,  a  disciple  of  St  Francis  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
works  of  St  Bernard  as  given  in  a  MS. 
at  Utrecht. 

145.  "  Summse  Deus  clementiea." 
Seven  Dolours.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 
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146.  *'Summ8s  parens  clementisd." 
Saturday  matins.    Ambrosian. 

147.  "  Summsd  parens  clementiae." 
Trinity  Simday.  Compiled  from  the  pre- 
ceding and  other  ferial  hymns. 

148.  "  SuDuni  parentis  filio."  Sacred 
Heart.    As  No.  118. 

149.  ^'Sununi  parentis  unice."  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  day.  By  Odo  of  Clugny 
(rf.  942). 

150.  "Te  deprecante  corporum." 
End  of  "  Gentis  Polonse."    See  No.  54. 

151.  "  Te  Deum  laudamus."  Sunday 
matins.  Attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  but 
certainly  older. 

152.  "Te  Joseph  celebrant."  St. 
Joseph.    Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century. 

153.  **  Te  lucis  ante  terminum."  Com- 
pline.   Ambrosian. 

154.  "Te,  mater  ahna."  Feast  of 
the  Maternity.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

155.  "Teredemptoris."  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Help  of  Christians.    Modem. 

156.  "  Te  splendor  et  virUis  Patris." 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.  By  Rabanus 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mayence  (d,  856). 

157.  "  Telluris  alme  conditor.^'  Tues- 
day vespers.  Ambrosian,  and,  as  Mono 
thmks,  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

158.  "Tibi,  Christe,  splendor  Patris." 
St  Raphael.  Bv  Rabanus  Maurus.  An 
adaptation  of  the  "Te  splendor."  See 
No.  156. 

159.  "  Tinctam  ergo  Christi  sanguine." 
Lance  and  Nails.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century. 

160.  "  Tristes  erant  Apostoli."  Feasts 
of  Apostles.  The  second  h  alf  of  "  Aurora 
coelum."    See  No.  20. 

161.  "Tu  natale  solum."  Feast  of 
St  Martina.    Urban  VIU. 

162.  "  Tu  TriniUtis  unitas,"  with  the 
second  strophe  "Nam  lectulo."  Friday 
matins.    Gregory  the  Great 

163.  "Tu  Trmitatis  unitas,"  with  the 
second  strophe  "Ortus  refulget."  Imi- 
tated and  partly  borrowed  from  preced- 
ing. 

164.  "Ut  queant  laxis."  St  John 
Baptist.  By  Paulus  Diaconus,  properly 
Paul  Wamefrid,  a  scholar  at  Charle- 
magne's Court,  and  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Lombards." 

165.  "Veni,  creator."  Pentecost. 
Commonly  attributed  to  Charlemagne, 
but  found  in  MSS.  written  before  his  day. 
Probably  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great 

166.  "  Venit  e  coelo."  Agony  in  the 
Garden.  Sixteenth  to  eighteenth  cen* 
tury. 
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167.  "  Verbum  supernum  prodiens  e 
Patrifl  flBterni  sinu.  Advent.  Am- 
brcsian,  and  not  later  than  second  half  of 
fifth  centuiy. 

168.  "  Verbum  supernum  prodiens, 
nee  Patris  linauens  dexteram.''  Corpus 
Ghristi.     St.  Tnomas  of  Aquin. 

169.  **  Verbum  supernum  prodiens, 
salvare  quod  perierat/'  Feast  of  Lance, 
&c.  A  text  of  this  hymn  is  given  by 
Mone  from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

170.  "Vexilla  regis."  Passion  Sun- 
day, Finding  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross.  Venantius  Fortunatus.  See  No.  22. 

171.  "  Virginis  proles."  Common  of 
Virgins.  A  medieeval  imitation  of  St. 
Ambrose. 

172.  "  Virgo  virginum  praeclara." 
From  '*  Stabat  Mater.^'    See  No.  144. 

173.  "  Vix  in  sepulcro."  Feast  of  St. 
John  Nepomuc.     Eighteenth  century. 

Hymns  and  Sequences  nr  the  Missal. 

1.  "Diesirae."  By  Thomas  of  Celano, 
disciple  of  St.  Francis,  about  1250. 

2.  "  Exultet  jam  angelica."  Holy 
Saturday  at  blessing  or  the  Paschal 
candle.     Ascribed  to  St.  Augustine. 

3.  "Gloria  in  excelsis."    [See  Dox- 

OLOGT.] 

4.  /*  Gloria,  laus  et  honor."  Palm 
Sunday  at  the  procesMon.  By  Theodulf, 
bishop  of  Orleans  (rf.  821). 
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6.  ''Lauda,  Sion."  Corpus  Christ!. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 

6.  **  Salve,  sancta  parens."  Introit  in 
Mass  of  Blessed  Virgin.  Sedulius,  in  fifth 
century. 

7.  "Stabat  Mater."  See  above,  No. 
144. 

8.  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus."  By  the 
French  King  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet 
(d,  1031). 

9.  "  VictimsB  paschali."  Easter.  At- 
tributed by  an  Einsiedeln  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century  to  Wipo,  chaplain  to 
Conrad  H.  (eleventh  centuir). 

(Cardinal  Thomasi,  "(ipp.  tom.  ii., 
continens  nsalterium,"  Boms,  1747 ; 
Daniel,  "Thesaurus  Hymnolog."  Halle, 
1841 ;  and  Mone,  "  Lat.  Hymnen  des 
Mittelalters,"  Freiburg,  1853,  are  the 
chief  authorities  on  the  subject.  MouU, 
"  Lat.  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters,"  Einsie- 
deln, 1806;  Schlosser,  "Die  Kirche  in 
ihren  Liedem,"  Freiburg,  1863;  Neale, 
"  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,"  London, 
1863 ;  "  Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences," 
1863 ;  Biraghi,  "  Inni  sinceri  e  carmi  di 
S.  Ambrogio,"  Milan,  1862;  Huemer, 
"  Untersuchung  liber  die  altesten  lat. 
Christ.  Rhythman,"  Wien,  1879,  may 
also  be  consulted.) 

BTVOSTATXO  WZOW.  The 
union  of  Christ's  human  nature  to  the 
hypostasis  or  person  of  God  the  Word. 
rSee  Chkist.] 


XOOWOOZiABTS  ("  Breakers  of  ima- 
ges*'). A  name  given  to  the  powerful 
party  which  set  itself  against  the  religious 
use  of  images,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Church  during  the  eighth  and  the 
former  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

1.  First  Stage  of  the  Controversy  (72Q- 
776). — Leo  III.,  known  in  history  as  "  the 
Isaurian  "  (717-741),  published  an  edict 
against  images.  Both  the  exact  date 
(Hefele  places  it  in  726)  and  the  purport 
of  this  edict  are  uncertabi.  The  Emperor 
is  said  to  have  acted  by  the  advice  of 
Constautine,  Bishop  of  Nacolia,  and  it  is 
certain  that  shortly  before  the  Khalif 
Jezid  11.  had  set  tne  example — natural, 
of  course,  in  a  Mohammedan — of  destroy- 
ing images.  Possibly  Leo  may  have  be- 
lieved that  he  was  removing  a  cause  of 


scandal  to  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  taking 
away  an  occasion  of  superstition  from 
ignorant  Christians.  Leo,  however,  met 
with  immediate  and  strenuous  opposition. 
The  destruction  of  a  famous  image  of 
Christ  over  the  brazen  door  of  the  palace 
led  to  an  uproar  among  the  people.  Leo 
was  resist^  by  Germanus,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  condemned  by  Pope 
Gregory  IL  St  John  of  Damascus,  who 
was  living  under  the  rule  of  the  ELhalifs, 
published  three  discourses  in  defence  of 
images,  entitled  Xoyot  diro\oyijTiKoi,  The 
Emperor  threatened  to  destroy  St.  Peter  s 
ima^  at  Rome,  and  to  take  the  Pope 
captive;  and  his  rage  was  further  in- 
flamed by  the  rebellion  of  Cosmas.  The 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  followed 
by  a  new  edict  against  images,  in  730,  and 
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bj  freeli  acts  of  Tiolence.  A  fleet  was  sent 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  Gregory's 
anathema  published  in  a  Roman  synod  of 
the  year  732 ;  and,  although  this  attack 
fidled,  niyria  was  torn  from  the  Holy  See, 
and  its  possessions  in  Lower  Italy  seized. 
Leo's  successor,  Constantino  V.  (Coprony- 
mus),  continued  his  father's  work.  Agam 
the  Emperor's  zeal  against  images  caused 
a  rebellion,  but  thb,  too,  was  quelled,  and 
in  764  Constantine  convoked  a  council  of 
838  bishops — with  which,  however,  neither 
the  Pope,  nor  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  would  have 
anything  to  do.  This  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  pretended  to  be  oecu- 
menical, anathematised  those  who  vene- 
rated images ;  and  this  anathema  was  the 
excuse  for  additional  severity.  Monasteries 
were  destroyed,  and  many  monks — among 
them  John  of  Monagria  and  the  abbot 
Stephen — died  as  martyrs  for  the  faith 
and  traditional  usage  of  the  Church. 

2.  Second  Stage  of  the  Controversy 
(775-842).— The  persecution  abated, 
though  it  did  not  cease,  under  Leo  IV. 
(775-780).  His  wife,  Irene,  who  held 
the  regency  after  her  husband's  death, 
set  herself  to  restore  the  veneration  of 
images,  and  was  supported  by  Tarasius, 
the  new  Patriarch.  Irene  and  Tarasius 
convoked  a  general  council,  to  which  Pope 
Hadrian  I.  was  invited,  and  to  which  he 
promised  to  send  legates.  The  soldiers 
made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  assembly 
in  the  imperial  city,  but  the  Fathers  met 
in  787  at  NicsBa.  The  Papal  legates — viz. 
the  archpriest  Peter  and  the  abbot  Peter — 
presided,  their  names  being  always  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  before  those  of  the 
other  members,  but  the  business  was 
mainly  conducted  by  Tarasius.  The  de- 
crees were  signed  by  at  least  308  bbhope, 
or  proxies  for  bishops,  but  it  appears  from 
the  Acts  that  besides  the  bishops  a  large 
number  of  monks  and  clerics,  not  entitled 
to  vote,  were  present  at  the  deliberations. 
It  was  on  October  13,  and  in  the  seventh 
sesfiion,  that  the  opor  or  definition  of  faith 
was  issued.  In  it  the  council  teaches  that 
the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  ''  holy  images, 
whether  made  in  colours,  or  of  stone,  or 
of  any  other  material,"  are  to  be  retained. 
They  are  not  to  become  objects  of  '*  ado- 
ration in  the  propr  sense  (r^y  aXi;^ti^v 
Xarpfiav),  which  is  to  be  ^ven  to  Ood 
alone,"  but  they  are  useful  because  they 
raise  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  represent.  It  is  right 
to  salute,  honour,  and  venerate  them 
{aancuriJLiiV    «cai    TtfirjTiKfjv    Trpoo-Kuvfjo-tv), 
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to  bum  lights  and  incense  before  them' 
not  only  because  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  but  also 
on  the  ground  that  such  honour  is  really 
^ven  to  God  and  his  saints,  of  whom  the 
miages  are  intended  to  remind  us.  The 
council  uses  the  word  *'  worship  "  (npoa^ 
tcvytl)  of  the  yeneration  due  to  images, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  carefully  explains 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  employed. 
This  decision  was  approved  by  Pope  Ha- 
drian, as  he  himself  declares  in  a  letter 
to  Charlemagne. 

The  Iconoclast  spirit  revived  in  Leo  V., 
"  the  Armenian  "  (813-820),  Theodore,  ab- 
bot of  the  monastery  of  Studion,  at  Con* 
stantinople,  being  the  champion  of  the 
orthodox  cause.  Michael  H., "  the  Stam- 
merer "  (820-820),  tried  to  reconcile  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  images,  but  his 
son  Theonhilus  (829-842)  persecuted  the 
monks  who  adhered  to  the  Nicene  defi- 
nition. On  February  10,  842,  his  widow 
Theodora,  brought  the  images  back  in 
triumph  to  the  chief  church  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  this  day,  which  marks  the 
close  of  a  long  and  dreary  strife,  is  still 
kept  by  the  Greeks  as  the  "  Feast  of  Or- 
thodoxy." 

3.  The  CotUrooereyinthe  ^fl«^.— Pope 
Hadrian  sent  a  very  unfortunate  transla- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Council  to 
Charlemagne.  The  latter  stated  his  ob- 
jections in  a  document  sent  to  the  Pope, 
and  known  as  the  "  Libri  Carolini."  *  He 
rejects  both  synods — the  Iconoclast  one 
at  Constantinople  in  754,  and  Second 
Council  of  NicsBa — and  asserts  that  God 
alone  is  to  be  adored  (adorandiu)  and 
worshipped  (colendtu),  while  the  saints 
are  only  to  be  venerated  {venerandi),  A 
certain  ''adoration"  (adonttio)  may,  in- 
deed, be  given  to  men — e.g,  by  bowing 
reverently  before  them,  or  by  kissing, 
but  even  this  is  to  be  withheld  from 
images,  because  they  are  lifeless,  and  it  is 
foolish  to  bum  incense  or  lights  before 
them.  Moreover,  although  images  may 
lawfully  be  used  in  churches,  their  use  is 
b^  no  means  necessary.  The  great  Coun- 
cil of  Frankfort,  in  794,  also  rejected 
the  Nicene  decree,  evidently  misled,  as 

>  Petavius  (De  Inearnat.  xv.  12, 8, 8) thinks 
that  only  extracts  (rom  the  "  Libri  Carol  ini " 
were  sent  to  Pope  Hadrian ;  and  eo  Hefele,  Condi. 
iii  p.  718. 2nd  ed.  llie  authenticity  of  the*' Libri 
Carolini "  was  denied  by  Bellannin,  for  reasons 
abundantly  refuted  by  later  Catholic  scholars— 
e.g.  Sismond  and  Natalis  Alexander.  An  un- 
successful attempt  to  attack  the  authenticity 
was  made  once  more  by  Dr.  Floss,  De  Susptcta 
Librorum  Carolinorum  .  .  .  Fide,  Bonu,  1660. 
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Charlemagne  had  been,  by  the  faulty 
translation,  which  made  no  distinction 
between  supreme  worship  (Xarpcta)  and 
secondary  veneratbn.  Indeed,  this  s^nod 
attributes  to  and  condemns  in  the  Nicene 
council  a  doctrine  which  it  had  expressly, 
and  in  set  terms,  rejected. 

(The  principal  ancient  authority  on  the 
Iconoclasts  is  Theophanes  (d.  818).  His 
"  Chronographia  "  is  published  among  the 
Byzantine  historians  (Bonn,  1839).  Later 
authors — e.g.  Cedrenus  (sec.  xi.),  Zonaras 
(sec.  xii.),Constantine  Manasses  (sec.xii.), 
Glycas  (sec.  xv.),  draw  from  him.  In 
modem  times,  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
history  has  been  investigated  by  the  Pro- 
testants, Goldust,  '*  Imperialia  Decreta 
"de  Cultu  Imaginum,"  1608;  Dalleeus, 
"  De  Cultu  Imaginum,'*  1612 ;  Spanheim, 
"  Restituta  Historia  Imaginum,*'  1686  ; 
and  by  the  Catholics,  Maimbourg,  "  His- 
toire  de  Tll^r^sie  des  Iconoclastes "  (not 
always  trustworthy),  Paris,  1683 ;  Marx, 
"  Bilderfctreit  der  Byzantinischen  Kaiser," 
Trier,  1839 ;  and  by  Hefele, "  Concil."  iii.— 
which  last  has  been  chiefly  followed  here.) 

ZC0V08TABZ8  ((iKOVoWacrtf).  A 
wooden  wall  which  in  Byzantine  churches 
separates  the  choir  from  the  nave.  It  is 
so  called  because  icons  or  images  of  Christ, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  &c.,  are  placed  upon 
it.  The  iconostasis  is  found  in  Greek 
and  Russian  churches,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  known  before  the  middle 
ages. 

Z90&JLT&T.  [See  Images  and 
Saints.] 

ZGVOSASrcB.  St.  Thomas  (1  2nd8e, 
Ixxvi.  2)  distinguishes  ignorance  from 
mere  nescience.  The  latter  he  explains 
to  mean  the  simple  absence  of  knowledge ; 
the  former  implies  absence  of  knowledge 
in  one  who  is  capable  of  acquiring  it. 
He  proceeds  to  show  that  ignorance  may 
easily  involve  sin,  since  a  person  is  bound 
to  use  all  reasonable  means  in  order  that 
he  may  have  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  Thus  all 
men  are  bound  to  learn,  so  far  as  they 
can,  the  general  principles  of  religion  and 
morals;  and  a  man  sins  g^ievou»ly  who 
remains  from  his  own  negligence  m  the 
belief  that  a  false  religion  is  true,  or  that 
an  unlawful  course  ot*  action  which  he  is 
pursuing  is  really  lawful.  The  degree  of 
his  sin  will  differ  according  as  the  obli- 
ligations  whicli  he  does  not  fulfil  through 
ignorance  are  more  or  less  serious,  and 
according  to  the  amount  of  negligence  or 
malice  which  his  ignorance  implied.  Thus, 
while  a  man  is  never  excused  from  sin  of 


IGNORANCE 

omission  or  commission  on  the  plea  of 
ignorance  which  he  can  be  fairly  expected 
to  overcome,  this  vincible  ignorance,  as  it 
is  called,  admits  of  subdivisions,  repre- 
senting difl^rent  grades  of  guilt  A  man 
may  use  some  but  not  enough  industry 
in  removing  his  ignorance,  which  in  that 
case  is  said  to  be  "  simply  vincible ; "  he 
may  take  scarcely  any  pains  to  remove  it : 
then  hia  ignorance  is  '' crass  ;^  he  may 
positively  wish  to  be  ignorant,  in  order 
that  he  may  sin  more  freely:  then  his 
ignorance  is  known  as  ^'afiected.**  The 
reader  must  understand  that  up  to  this 
point  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  sin 
which  lies  in  the  ignorance  itself,  not  in 
the  evil  act  to  which  the  ignorance  leads; 
and  the  conclusion  which  we  have  reached 
is  that  all  vincible  ignorance  of  the 
things  a  man's  duty  requires  him  to  know 
is  in  itself  sinful.  A  physician  who 
practises  his  pK>fe8don  without  the  know- 
ledge which  he  can  and  ought  to  have 
sins,  even  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
happens  to  prescribe  what  is  really  beet 
for  nis  patients. 

With  regard  to  the  guilt  of  sins 
ignorantly  conunitted,  invincible  igno- 
rance altogether  excuses  from  sin,  because 
no  man  can  incur  moral  guilt  without  any 
intention  direct  or  remote  to  transgress 
God's  law.  A  Protestunt  who  thinks  the 
Catholic  religion  idolatrous,  and  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected,  considering  his 
education,  circumstances,  &c.,  to  think 
otherwise,  is  guiltless  so  far  in  the  sight 
of  God.  So,  again,  if  a  person  is  aware 
that  he  sins  but  is  invincibly  ignorant  of 
circumstances  which  aggravate  or  change 
the  nature  of  his  crime,  he  is  responsilue 
only  so  far  as  he  knows  or  may  know 
what  he  is  about.  A  man,  for  example, 
who,  meaning  to  kill  his  enemy,  killa  his 
father  unawares,  is  of  course  a  murderer, 
but  he  is  not  a  parricide.  We  pause 
here  to  observe  that  although  every  man 
may  know  the  first  principles  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  most  obvious  deduc- 
tions from  them,  he  may  be  invincibly 
ignorant  of  certain  precepts  which  belong 
to  the  natural  law  of  right  and  vtrrong. 
This  point  is  profusely  argued  and  illus- 
trated by  St.  Liguori,  "  Theol.  Moral." 
lib.  i.  §  170. 

Supposing  that  a  man  is  responsible 
for  his  ignorance,  it  may  still  diminish 
the  guilt  of  the  sins  which  he  ignorantly 
perpetrates.  Such  is  the  case  with  ignor- 
ance "  simply  vincible,"  and  even,  though 
in  a  less  a^ree,  with  **  crass"  ignorance. 
When,  however,  a  man  remains  ignorant 
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to  flin  more  freely  {ignorantia  affectata) 
St.  Thomas  (Joe,  cit.  a.  4)  holds  that 
''such  ignorance  seems  to  increase  the 
Yolmitarj  character  of  his  act  and  its 
sin  '*  {**  yidetur  augere  yoluntarium  et 
peccatum  ^j. 

Censures  are  not  incurred  by  those 
who  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  their 
existence,  though  they  may  be  aware  that 
the  action  forbidden  under  censure  is 
wrong.  If  the  censure  is  imposed  only 
on  those  who  sin  knowiugly,  it  is  held  by 
some  theologians  that  even  a  person 
whose  ignorance  is  "  affected "  escapes 
the  censure.  The  other  opinion  is  better 
supported;  but  ** crass"  ignorance  un- 
doubtedly would  serve  to  save  a  person 
from  a  censure  promulgated  in  these  or 
similar  terms. 

We  may  mention  in  conclusion  that 
St.  Tbomas  (1  2nd8B;  qu.  vi.  a.  8)  and 
other  theologians  also  divide  ignorance 
into  that  which  is  ''antecedent" — i,e. 
which  precedes  all  action  of  the  will; 
"  consequent "  or  voluntary  ignorance ; 
"  coocomitanty"  when  a  man  acts  in 
ignorance,  but  is  so  minded  that  he  would 
act  in  just  the  same  manner  if  he  under- 
stood the  nature  of  his  deed.  We  need 
not,  however,  dwell  on  this  distinction, 
since  "antecedent"  coincides  with 
vincible,  "consequent"  with  invincible 
ignorance,  while  *'  concomitant  ^  ignorance 
has  no  influence  on  moral  action. 

iMAaa  or  OOB.  We  read  in 
Genesis  i.  26  that  God  said,  "  Let  us  make 
man  to  our  image  and  likeness,  and  let 
him  rule  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,"  &c.  Petavius,  "  De 
Opificio  Sex  Dierum,"  lib.  ii.  cap.  2-4, 
elaborately  discusses  the  meaning  of  these 
words  and  the  history  of  their  interpre- 
tation. We  select  the  most  important 
points  from  his  account,  adding  a  few 
remarks  drawn  from  other  sources. 

1.  Although  the  text  quoted  speaks 
of  Adam  only  as  created  in  God's  image, 
it  is  plain  that  neither  this  likeness  itself 
(see  Genesis  v.  1-3)  nor  the  dominion 
over  the  beasts  which  flows  from  it  (see 
Genesis  ix.  3,  and  cf.  Ps.  viii.  6)  has 
been  wholly  forfeited  by  the  fall.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  partially  lost, 
and  thus  St.  Paul,  Coloss.  lii.  10,  speaks 
of  the  likeness  to  God  as  restored  in 
Christ. 

2.  We  may  at  once  dismiss  the  anthro- 
pomorphite  error  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius  that  the  likeness  to  God  consists 
primarily  in  the  bodily  shape.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation is  contrary  to  tue  principles  of 
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the  Mosaic  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. God  has  no  body,  and  no  bodily 
form  as  such  can  be  like  Him  (see  Exod. 
XX.  4,  Deut.  iv.  12, 15  seq,,  Is.  xxxi.  3). 
Here  we  may  observe  that  though  many 
parallels  to. the  expression  with  which 
we  are  concerned  may  be  quoted  from 
heathen  writers  (e.g.,  Knobel  and  Dill- 
mann,  ad  loc,,  quote  c<V<ov  6(ov  from 
Lucian,  "  De  Imag."  28,  "  Ad  eflagiem 
moderantimi  cuncta  deorum,"  from  Ovid, 
"  Met."  i.83,  and  also  refer  to  Juvenal  xv. 
142),  the  force  of  the  passages  is  blunted 
by  the  fact  that  the  heathen  had  much 
less  perfect  notions  than  the  Jews  of 
God's  spiritual  nature. 

3.  We  may  also  set  aside  the  beauti- 
ful explanation  of  TertuUian,  who  makes 
the  likeness  refer  to  the  Incarnate  W^ord, 
who  made  man  in  the  likeness  of  that 
bodily  form  which  He  was  to  take.  "  So 
runs,"  he  says  ("  Besurr.  Camis,"  6),  "  the 
speech  of  tne  Father  to  the  Son,  '  Let 
us  make  man,'  &c.  ...  He  made  him  to 
the  image  of  God,  i.e.,  Cbrist.  Thus  tbat 
slime,  even  then  taking  the  image  of 
Christ  who  was  to  come  m  the  flesh,  was 
not  only  a  work  of  God,  but  also  a 
pledge."  Even  if  the  plural  number 
mdicates  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
there  is  no  hint  in  the  text  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  one  Divine  Person 
rather  than  in  that  of  another. 

4.  Petavius  distinguishes  that  which 
was  made  like  to  God  and  that  in  which 
the  likeness  resides.  The  whole  man,  he 
says,  with  his  double  nature  (bodily  and 
spiritual),  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God.  But  he  maintains,  following  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  that  the 
reason  or  foundation  of  this  likeness 
resides  chiefly  in  the  soul.  The  essential 
point  of  the  resemblance  lies  in  man's 
possession  of  intellect  and  will,  which 
separates  him  specifically  from  the  beasts 
and  makes  him  like  God.  This  essential 
likeness  b  perfected  by  accidental  qualities 
— viz.  by  the  natural  and  supernatural 
virtues— and  in  consequence  of  these 
accidental  perfections  one  man  may  be 
more  like  God  than  another.  In  man, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  woman,  this 
accidental  likeness  is  more  perfect  than 
in  woman  (1  Cor.  xi.  7). 

6.  He  goes  on  to  say  tbat  this  likeness 
overflows  (redundat)  from  the  soul  to  the 
body,  and  no  doubt  his  erect  carriage, 
the  perfection  of  his  form,  the  way  in 
whicn  his  intelligence  manifests  itself  in 
his  features,  mark  man  out  as  like  God 
and  fit  to  rule  over  the  lower  creation. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  view  adopted  in  the 
recent  edition  of  our  E^lish  Catechism, 
where  man's  likeness  to  God  is  said  to 
reside  **  chiefly  ^  in  his  soul. 

6.  From  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose 
^Petavius  quotes  "De  Dignitate  Oon- 
oitionis  Humanse,"  cap.  xi.),  it  has  been 
common  to  see  the  image  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  three  powers  of  the  one  soul — 
viz.  memory,  understanding  and  will. 
Different  writers,  however,  have  fixed 
upon  different  powers  of  the  soul  as 
representing  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

7.  Still  older  is  a  distinction  made 
between  **  image  "  and ''  likeness."  Irenieus 
(v.  6,  1),  whose  view  has  been  largely 
accepted  in  the  Church,  supposes  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  by 
nature,  and  became  like  God  by  the  ^ft 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  similar  distinction 
has  been  defended  by  so  ^ood  a  scholar 
as  Delitzsch,  but  Petaviua  is  surelj  right 
in  rejecting  it.  The  Hebrew  (literally 
"  in  our  image,  according  to  our  likeness  '*) 
shows  more  clearly  than  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  which  insert  the  copula  ''and/' 
that  the  two  words  are  practically 
synonymous. 

IBKi^GBS.  The  idolatrous  worship 
of  images  is  vehemently  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  two 
forms  of  idolatry  are  specially  reprobated. 
First,  we  find  denunciations  of  worship 
paid  to  images  of  false  gods,  such  as 
Moloch,  Astarte,  &c.  Here  the  whole 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  religious 
act  was  bad.  No  respect  was  due  to 
such  a  divini^  as  Baal ;  to  worship  him 
was  an  act  of  treason  against  the  living 
God,  so  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  venerating  his  image.  But 
besides  this,  the  law  and  the  prophets 
condemn  worship  given  to  images  of  the 
true  God.  It  seems  clear  that  the  calf 
worship  begun  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  con- 
tinued m  the  Qorthem  kingdom  at  Bethel, 
&c.,  was  meant  as  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  set  before  Israel  in  this  symbolical 
form.^  But  this  worship  also  is  de- 
nounced—0.fir.  by  Amos  and  Osee — and 
was  r^illy  idolatrous,  because  it  conveyed 
£edse  notions  of  God,  who  is  a  pure 
spirit,  so  that  although,  e,g,,  Jerolx)am 
professed  to  worship  Jehovah,  he  was 
really  serving  a  goa  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation.     To    prevent    such    idolatrous 

1  See  Exod.  xxxil.  6,  where  Aaron  calls  the 
idolatrous  feast  a  feast  to  Jehovah  ;  and  8  Kings 
xxii.  6,  from  which  it  appears  that  prophets 
who  sanctioned  the  calf-worship  were  still  con- 
sidered prophets  of  Jehovah. 
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errors,  to  which  the  Jews  were  constantly 
tempted  by  the  example  of  the  surround- 
ing heathen,  the  Hebrew  worship  was 
regulated  in  each  detail  by  God.  Images 
they  had  in  the  tabeniacle  and  3ie 
Temple,  for  the  cherubim  were  placed  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  walls  and 
pillars  were  adorned  with  figrures  of 
palms,  pomegranates,  &c.  But  these 
ngures  were  placed  in  the  tabernacle  from 
which  the  pattern  of  the  temple  was 
taken  by  the  express  ordinance  of  God, 
and  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  left  to 
their  own  discretion  in  the  use  of  sacred 
images  and  symbols. 

The  prohibition  of  idolatry  conveyed 
in  the  fint  commandment  continues,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  in  full  force.  Idolatry  is 
evil  in  its  own  nature,  and  necessarily  a 
sin  of  the  deepest  dye  hj  whomever  it 
may  be  committed.  Hdforeover,  it  is 
possible  to  conuuit  this  sin  without  Ml- 
mg  into  the  gross  and  brutal  error  of 
identifying  a  lifeless  image  with  the 
Divinity.  Therefore  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Sess.  xxv.  De  Invocatione,  &c.) 
not  only  reprobates  the  delusion  that 
the  godhead  can  be  really  portrayed  by 
material  figures;  it  also  states  that  in 
images  there  is  no  divinity  or  "  virtuiy 
on  account  of  which  they  are  to  he  wor- 
shippedy  that  no  petitions  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  that  no  trust  Is  to 
be  placed  in  them." 

At  the  same  time  the  Tridentine 
Fathers,  following  the  Second  Council  of 
Nic8Ba,  advocate  the  true  use  of  images. 
The  danger  of  idolatry  has  at  least  to  a 
very  f^reat  extent  passed  away  from 
Christian  nations.  Further,  God  Himself 
has  taken  a  human  form  which  admits  of 
being  represented  in  art.  So  that  the 
reasoning  of  Moses  in  Deut  iv.  15  no 
longer  holds,^  and  on  the  whole  matter 
the  liberty  of  Christians  is  very  different 
from  the  bondage  of  Jews.  Images, 
according  to  the  Tridentine  definition,  are 
to  be  retained  and  honoured,  but  abuses 
and  all  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  rude 
and  ignorant  are  to  be  removed.  The 
object  of  images  is  to  set  Christ,  his 
Blessed  Mother,  the  saints  and  angels 
before  our  eyes,  while  the  council  adds 
that ''  the  honour  which  is  given  to  them 
is  referred  to  the  objects  (protUypa) 
which  they  represent,  so  that  through 
the  images  which   we  kiss,  and  before 

1  **  Ye  did  not  see  any  likeness  on  the  day 
that  the  Lord  spake  to  yon  on  Horeh  from  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  lett  ye  should  act  wickedly 
and  make  for  yourselves  a  graven  image,**  &c. 
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which  we  uncoyer  our  heads  and  kneel^ 
we  adore  Christ  and  venerate  the  Baints, 
whose  lionesses  they  are.**  "The 
council,"*  says  Petavius,  "De  Incamat" 
XV.  17,  "  could  not  have  declared  more 
expressly  that  the  cultus  of  images  is 
simply  relative  (crxrrtKov) :  that  they  are 
not  in  themselves  and  strictly  speaking 
(per  se  et  proprie)  adored  or  honoured, 
but  that  all  adoration  and  veneration  is 
referred  to  the  prototypes,  inasmuch  as 
images  have  no  dignity  or  excellence  to 
which  such  honour  properly  appertains/' 
We  cannot  imapne  any  better  exposition 
than  that  of  this  great  theolo^an,  who, 
among  many  other  merits,  is  always 
distinguished  for  his  sobriety  and  his 
avoidance  of  useless  subtleties.  His 
words  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  remove  all  possibility  of  scandal, 
when  we  find  the  Church  in  the  Qood 
Friday  Office  inviting  the  faithful  to 
adore  the  cross.  It  is  the  suffering 
Saviour,  not  the  dead  wood  which 
Catholics  adore  [See  Cross], 

The  use  of  ima^  in  the  Church  dates 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  THe  Church 
no  doubt  was  cautious  in  her  use  of 
images,  both  because  the  use  of  them  in 
the  midst  of  a  heathen  population  might 
easily  be  misimderstood,  and  also  because 
the  images  might  be  seen  and  profaned 
by  the  neathen  persecutors.  It  is,  as 
Ilefele  and  De  Kossi  maintain,  for  this 
latter  reason  that  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in 
the  year  306,  forbade  the  placing  of 
'*  pictures  in  the  churches,  lest  what  is 
worshipped  and  adored  should  be  painted 
on  the  widls."  Certainly  the  Church  of 
that  time  did  not  reject  the  use  of 
Christian  art — witness  the  numerous 
sacred  pictures  recently  brought  to  %ht 
in  the  Roman  catacombs.  Many  andent 
works  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  old  Spanish  church — e,g.  the 
beautiful  sarcophagi  of  Saragossa— prove 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  feeling  or 
opinion  on  this  matter  between  Snanish 
and  Koman  Christians.  But  whereas 
the  Roman  churches  were  under,  the 
Spanish  were  above,  ground.  Hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  council  to  avoid  the 
mockery  and  actual  danger  which  the 
sight  of  images  might  have  created. 

We  can  trace  the  veneration  of  ima^s 
and  the  Tridentine  doctrine  concermng 
it  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church,  but  here  a  few  instances  must 
suffice.  The  early  Christian  poet  Pruden- 
tius  speaks  of  himself  ("  Pensteph."  ix.  9 
seq.)  as  praying  before  an  image  of  the 
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martyr  Cassian.  We  read  that  at  a 
conference  held  between  St.  Maximus  and 
the  bishop  Theodosius  the  Fathers  present 
bent  the  knee  to  the  images  of  Christ  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin.^  Tne  principles  of 
Gregory  the  Great  on  the  respect  due  to 
images  are  well  known.  When  Serenus, 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  removed  images 
from  the  church  on  the  ^und  that  they 
had  proved  an  occasion  of  idolatry, 
Gregory  tells  him  (Ep.  ix.  106)  that  ho 
ought  not  to  have  broken  images  placed 
in  the  church  as  means  of  instruction, 
not  objects  of  adoration.  In  sending 
Secundlnus  images  of  Christ,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Gregory  writes  (Ep.  ix.  62) :  "  I  know 
you  do  not  ask  for  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  to  worship  it  as  God,  but  that, 
being  reminded  of  the  Son  of  God,  you 
may  be  inflamed  anew  with  love  of  Him 
whose  image  you  long  to  see.  And  we 
on  our  part  do  not  prostrate  ourselves 
before  it  as  a  divinity,  but  we  adore  Him 
whom  bv  means  of  the  image  we  bring 
to  mind  m  his  birth,  in  his  passion,  or  as 
He  sits  on  his  throne." 

Two  qualifications  must  be  made  to 
the  doctrine  stated  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  article.  We  have  said  that  no 
images  can  reallv  resemble  the  divine 
nature  which  is  immaterial.  But  there 
is  no  harm  in  svmbolical  representations 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  the  divine' 
Persons  singly.  The  contrary  proposition 
was  condemned  by  Pius  VI.  (Synod  of 
Pistoia,  prop.  69),  in  the  bull  "  Auctorem 
fidei.'^  Again,  though  images  have  no 
virtue  in  themselves,  God  may  be  pleased 
to  give  special  graces  at  particular 
shrines.  This  is  taught  in  the  same  bull, 
and  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  78) 
are  aptly,  quoted:  "God,  who  divides 
special  gifts  to  each  according  as  He 
wills,  was  not  pleased  that  these  [marvels] 
should  take  place  in  all  the  shrines  of  the 
saints." 

zKMAOir&ATB    coiroaPTZoir 

or  TBB  BliBSBBB  ▼ZKaZW.    1.  Th^ 

Meaninf  of  the  Doctrine. — Benedict  XIV. 
(*'  De  Feat/*  clxxxvii.  aeq.),  quoting  Fras- 
sen,  a  Scotist  theologian,  distinguishes  be- 
tween active  and  passive  conception.  The 
former  consists  in  the  act  of  tne  parents 
which  causes  the  body  of  the  child  to  be 
formed  and  organised,  and  so  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  rational  soul 
which  IB  infused  by  God.    The    latter 

1  See  Kraus,  KncyclopUd.,  art.  "Bilder- 
verehrung." 
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takes  place  at  tlie  xnomeDt  when  the 
rational  soul  is  actually  infused  into  the 
body  by  Qod.  It  is  the  passive,  not  the 
actiye,  conception  which  Catholics  have 
in  view  when  they  speak  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  For  there  was 
nothing  miraculous  in  Mary's  generation. 
She  was  begotten  like  other  children. 
The  body,  while  still  inanimate,  could 
not  be  sanctified  or  preserved  from 
prinnal  sin,  for  it  is  the  soul,  not  the 
body,  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
either  the  gifts  of  grace  or  the  stain  of 
sin.  Moreover,  from  the  fact  that  Mary 
sprang  in  the  conmion  way  from  Adam 
our  first  father,  it  follows  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  fallen  race  and  incurred 
the  "  debt "  or  liability  to  contract  original 
sin.  Adam  was  the  representative  of 
the  human  race :  he  was  put  on  his  trial, 
and  when  he  fell  all  his  descendants  fell 
with  him.  and  must,  unless  some  special 
mercy  of  God  interposed,  receive  souls 
destitute  of  that  grace  in  which  Adam 
himself  was  created.  In  Mark's  case, 
however,  God's  mercy  did  interpose. 
For  the  sake  of  Him  who  was  to  be  bom 
of  her  and  for  ''his  merits  foreseen," 
grace  was  poured  into  her  soul  at  the 
first  instant  of  its  being.  Christian 
children  are  sanctified  at  the  font:  St. 
John  the  Baptist  was  sanctified  while 
still  unborn.  Mary-  was  sanctified 
earlier  still — viz.  in  the  first  moment  of 
her  conception.  She  received  a  gift  like 
that  of  Eve,  who  was  made  from  the 
first  without  sin,  only  the  immaculate 
conception  is  rightly  called  a  privilege, 
and  a  privilege  altogether  singular,  be- 
cause in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
the  Blessed  Virgin  would  have  been  con- 
ceived and  bom  in  original  sin.  We  beg 
the  reader  to  remember  that  what  we 
have  written  up  to  this  ]^int  is  the 
universal  teaching  of  theologians,  and  we 
have  carefully  ^wtained  from  entering 
on  scholastic  disputes  (e.a.  as  to  the 
remote  and  proximate  <iebt  of  sin), 
because  we  believe  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  is  enough  to  remove 
many  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  candid 
Protestants.  So  far  from  derogating 
from,  the  Catholic  doctrine  exalts,  the 
merits  of  Christ.  He  who  redeemed  us 
redeemed  her.  He  who  sanctified  us  in 
baptism  sanctified  her  in  her  conception. 
Nor  could  any  Catholic  dream  of  com- 
paring Mary's  exemption  from  sin,  we  do 
not  say  with  the  sinlessness  of  the  Divine 
nature,  for  such  a  comparison  would  be 
insane  as  well  as  blasphemous,  but  with 
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the  sinlessness  of  Christ  as  man.  Sin 
was  a  phymcal  impossibility  in  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  because  it  was  hypo- 
staticiJly  united  to  the  Divinity.  Mary, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  sinless  by  the 
grace  of  God.  "  Thou  art  innocent,** 
says  Bossuet,  addressing  Christ,  ''by 
nature,  Mary  only  by  grace;  Thou  by 
excellence,  she  only  by  privilege;  Thou 
as  Redeemer,  she  as  the  first  of  those 
whom  thy  precious  blood  has  purified'* 
("  Sermon  pour  la  f(lte  de  la  Conception 
de  la  Sainte  Vierge**).  No  better 
summary  could  be  given  of  the  Church's 
doctrine. 

2.  History  of  the  Controventy  on  the 
Doctrine. — ^The  controversy,  so  far  as  we 
know,  began  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  church  of  Lyons  had  adopted  the 
custom,  which  already  prevailed  else- 
where (see  the  article  on  the  feast),  of 
celebrating  the  feast  of  Mary's  con- 
ception. St.  Bernard  (d,  1153)  remon- 
strated sharply  with  them,  in  great 
measure  because  the  feast  had  not  oeen 
approved  at  Rome.  The  authenticity  of 
tnis  letter  has  been  disputed,  but  on 
ffrounds,  as  Benedict  XI  v.  implies,  abso- 
lutely insufficient.  Besides,  little  would 
be  gained  even  if  the  letter  were  spurious, 
for  Petavius  ("  De  Incaraat."  xiv.  2)  has 
proved,  from  other  passages  in  his  works, 
Beraard*s  opinion  to  have  been  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  not  conceived  im- 
maculate, but  was  sanctified  in  the  womb 
like  Jeremias  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Benedict  XIV.,  following  Mabillon, 
declines  to  accept  the  theory  that  St. 
Bernard  had  the  active,  not  the  passive, 
conception  in  his  mina.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
saint  refers  the  whole  matter  of  his 
dispute  with  the  canons  of  Lyons  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
quotations  in  Petavius  from  St.  Peter 
Damian,  St.  Anselm,  Peter  Lombard,  and 
others,  abundantly  prove  that  St.  Ber^ 
nard's  opinion  was  the  prevalent  one 
before  and  during  his  own  age.  In  the 
following  century  St.  Thomas  (iii.  27,  2) 
held  that  Mary  was  only  sanctified  in 
the  womb  after  her  body  was  already 
informed  by  the  soul  (pott  ejus  am- 
mationem),  and  he  ai^gues  that  if  the 
Vir^n  "had  not  incurred  the  stain  of 
original  guilt,"  she  would  have  stood  in 
no  need  of  being  saved  and  redeemed  by 
Christ,  whereas  Christ,  as  the  AposUe 
declares,  is  the  saviour  of  all  men.^    But 

I  Cardinal  Lambruschini  in  a  polemical  dis- 
sertation on  tbe  Immaculate  Conception  (Rome, 
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the  strongest  evidence  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  belief  that  the  Yir^n  was  not 
conceived  without  sin  is  supphed  by  Scotus 
'*  In  Lib.  III.  Sentent.**  d.  ui.  qu.  1,  n.  4). 
He  gives  his  own  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  immaculate  conception  with  a 
timidity  which  clearly  betrays  his  con- 
sciousness that  the  general  opinion  was 
on  the  other  side.  After  maintaining 
that  God  mighty  had  He  so  chosen,  have 
exempted  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  original 
sin,  and  might  on  the  other  hand  nave 
allowed  her  to  remain  under  it  for  a 
time  and  then  purified  her,  he  adds  that 
''  Qod  knows  ^  which  of  these  possible 
ways  was  actually  taken ;  "  but,  if  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  saints,  it  seems  com- 
mendable {prubabile)  to  attribute  that 
which  is  more  excellent  to  Mary.** 

Scotus,  however,  farther  on  in  the 
same  work  (d.  18.  qu.  1.  n.  4),  expresses 
a  more  decided  view,  and  he  inaugurated 
a  new  state  of  opinion,  though  the  change 
did  not  come  at  once,  and  the  story  told 
by  Cavellus,  an  author  of  the  fourteenth 
century  whom  Benedict  XIV.  quotes,  is 
probably  a  mere  legend.  According  to 
this  story,  Scotus  defended  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception  at  Cologne 
and  Paris,  and  a  disputation  which  he 
held  in  the  latter  place  induced  the  Paris 
University  to  adopt  the  doctrine,  and  won 
for  Scotus  himself  the  title  of  the  "  Subtle 
Doctor.*'  Scotus  died  in  1308,  and  events 
which  happened  in  1887  show  how 
rapidly  the  Scotist  opinion  had  spread 
and  how  deeply  it  had  struck  root  at 
least  in  France.  A  Dominican  doctor, 
John  Montesono,  had  publicly  denied  the 
immaculate  conception,  whereupon  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Universitv  and 
by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  though 
he  appealed  to  the  Pope  (or  anti-Pope) 
Clement  VII.,  he  did  not  dare  to  appear, 
and  was  condemned  for  contumacy.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basle  begged 
Cardinal  Torquemada  (Turrecremata)  to 
repare  a  treatise  on  the  question,  and  so 
e  aid ;  but  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  laying  it  before  the  council,  and  his 
treatise,  which  was  adverse  to  the  doc- 
trine, was  practically  unknown  till  it  was 
published  oy  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace  with  the  consent  of  Paul  in.,then 
Pope.  The  decree  of  Basle,  which  de- 
fined that  the  doctrine  asserting  Mary*s 

1842),  declared  that  here,  as  in  other  places, 
the  BISS.  of  St.  Thomas  bad  been  corrupted. 
But  this  position  does  not  admit  of  serious 
defence . 
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immunity  from  original  sin  was  ''to  be 
approved,  held,  and  embraced  by  all 
Cfatholics,  as  being  pious  and  consonant 
to  the  worship  of  the  Church,  to  Catholic 
faith,  right  reason,  and  Holy  Scripture," 
was  passed  in  1439,  when  the  council 
had  become  schism atical,  so  that  it  in  no 
way  bound  the  consciences  of  Catholics. 
It  serves,  however,  to  mark  the  general 
feeling  of  the  time ;  and  other  signs  of  tibe 
hold  the  doctrine  had  obtained  are  not 
wantin|]f.  It  was  asserted  at  a  provincial 
synod  m  Avignon  in  1457.  Forty  years 
later  the  University  of  Paris  required  ai\ 
oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  from  all  who 
proceeded  to  the  doctor's  degree,  and  the 
tenet  was  embraced  with  ardour  by  the 
Carmelites,  the  different  branches  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  by  men  of  the 
highest  distinction  among  the  secular 
clergy. 

Tne  matter  gave  rise  to  keen  discus- 
sion at  Trent,  and  although  most  of  the 
bishops  held  the  doctrine,  the  council 
contented  itself  with  a  declaration  that 
in  defining  the  truth  that  the  whole 
human  race  fell  under  original  sin  it  did 
not  intend  to  include  in  Uie  decree  "  the 
blessed  and  immaculate  Virp^  Mary,*' 
but  desired  that  the  Constitutions  of 
Sixtus  IV.  should  be  observed.  These 
Constitutions  had  been  issued  in  1476  and 
in  1483.  In  the  former  the  Pope  granted 
indulgences  to  those  who  said  the  Mass 
and  office  which  he  had  approved  for  the 
feast  of  the  Conception,  in  the  latter  he 
condemned  those  who  accused  persons 
who  celebrated  the  feast  of  mortal  sin,  or 
those  who  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
itself  was  heretical.  Pius  V.,  in  1570, 
forbade  all  discussion  of  the  doctrine  in 
sermons,  permitting,  however,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  handled  in  assemblies  of  the 
learned.  Paul  V.,  in  1617,  prohibited 
attacks  on  the  doctrine  in  public  as- 
semblies of  any  kind,  while  Gregory  XV., 
in  1622,  strictly  forbade  anyone  to  main- 
tain, even  in  private  discussions,  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  in  original 
sin.  He  made  an  exception,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  he 
granted  leave  to  maintain  theur  own 
opinion  in  discussions  held  within  their 
own  order,  and  he  was  careful  to  add 
that  he  in  no  way  meant  to  decide  the 
theological  question,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
forbade  anyone  to  accuse  those  who 
denied  the  immaculate  conception  of 
heresy  or  mortal  sin.  Benedict  XFV., 
writing  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, sums  up  the  whole  state  of  the 
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question  in  his  day  thus :  ''  The  Church 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  the  immaculate 
conception;  hut  the  Apostolic  See  has 
not  yet  defined  it  as  an  article  of  faith.'^ 

So  matters  stood,  when  on  Fehruary 
1, 1849,  Pius  IX.,  wrote  from  Qaeta  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world.  He 
asked  them  for  an  account  of  their  own 
opinion  and  of  the  feeling  entertained  in  the 
churches  subiect  to  them  on  the  expe- 
diency of  denning  the  doctrine  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  immaculate  in  her 
conception.  The  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  bishops,  about  490  in  number, 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  wish  for 
the  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  bishops  of  great  eminence  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  who  were  of 
a  different  mind.  Some  of  these  last 
thought  that  the  doctrine  was  not  promi- 
nent enough  in  Scripture  or  tradition  to 
be  made  an  article  of  feith  ;  others  depre- 
cated a  definition  which  would  put  fresh 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Protestants  or 
timid  Catholics;  others,  again,  were 
afraid  to  pronounce  at  all  on  so  hard  a 
matter.  Nearly  six  years  later  the  ques- 
tion was  closed.  On  December  8,  1864, 
Pius  IX.,  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
200  bishops,  issued  his  solemn  definition 
that  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary 
was  a  truth  contained  in  the  original 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  an  article  of 
divine  faith.  The  definition  was  accepted 
by  Galileans  as  well  as  by  Ultramontanes, 
for  it  was  notorious  that  the  entire  epi- 
scopate gave  full  assent  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Papal  bull.  Indeed,  the  opposi- 
tion made  within  the  Church  to  the  new 
definition  was  of  the  most  insigni6cant 
kind. 

8.  The  Doctrine  in  its  Relatums  to 
Scripture  and  Tradition, — A  Catholic  is 
bound  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  recently 
defined  was  contained  in  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  by  the  Apostles. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion of  believing  it  possible  to  produce 
cogent  historical  proof  (over  ana  above 
the  Churches  decision)  that  the  doctrine 
was  so  contained.  It  is  enough  to  show 
that  no  decisive  argument  can  be  brought 
against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Church's 
present  belief,and  there  are  at  least  probable 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  Church  from 
ihe  earliest  times.  Petavius — justly,  as  we 
think — dismisses  many  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  which  have  been  cit^  in  support 
of  the  doctrine.  He  points  out  that  if 
the  Fathers  speak  of  Mary  as  '*  stainless/' 
"  incorrupt,"  'immaculate  '^(axpavrotf  a<f>$- 
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aoTost  dfiiapTos)y  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  believed  her  to  have  been  con-!- 
ceived  immaculate.  Still  tradition  does 
supply  solid  arguments  for  the  belief 
in  question. 

First,  from  the  earliest  times  and  in 
every  patt  of  the  Church  Mary  in  her  office 
at  the  Incarnation  was  compared  and 
contrasted  with  Eve  before  the  fall.     We 
find  the  parallel  between  the  two  drawn 
by  Justm  Martyr   (''Trvpho,**  100),  by 
IrensBus  (iii.  22,  34,  v.  19),  by  Tertullian 
("  De  Carne  Christi,''  17),  not  to  speak  of 
later  Fathers ;  indeed,  the  doctrine  that 
Mary  is  in  some  sense  the  second  Eve  is 
a    commonplace  of  primitive  theology. 
This   comparison   enters  into  the    very 
substance  of  the  theology  of  St.  Irenaeus. 
He  urges  the  parallel  between  Mary  and 
Eve,  just  as  he  insists  on  the  resemblance 
between  Adam  and  Christ,   the  second 
Adam.    As  Eve  was  married  and  yet  a 
virgin,  so  Mary,  "having  an  appointed 
husband,  waa  yet  a  virgin."    Eve  listened 
to  the  words  of  an  angel :  so  also  Mary. 
Eve's  disobedience  was  the  cause  of  our 
death:  Mary,  *' being  obedient,  became 
both  to  herself  and  aU  mankind  the  cause 
of  salvation."    "  The  knot  of  Eve*s  dis- 
obedience was  loosed  by  Mary's  obedience." 
The  Virgin  Mary  became  **  the  advocate 
of    the  virgin    Eve."    It    is    true    that 
whereas  Eve  of  course  was  made  im- 
maculate, yet  this  ia  just  the  point  where 
Irenaeus  fails  to  draw  the  parallel  between 
Eve  and  Mary.    It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  Irenceus,  as  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  generally,  there    is    no 
explicit    statement    of    the  doctrine    of 
original  sin,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  an 
explicit  statement  that  Mary  was  exempt 
from  it.    There  is  further  a  presumption 
that  if   Irenaeus    could    have    had    the 
question,  "Was  Mary  conceived  in  sin  P  " 
proposed  to  him  he  would  have  answered 
in  tne  negative.    His  whole  theory  of  the 
Incarnation    turns    on    the    proposition, 
"  Man  could  not  break  the  bonds  of  sin, 
because  he  was  already  bound  f&st  by 
them."    He  in  Adam  had  been  already 
worsted  by  the  devil.    When,  therefore, 
he  tells  us  that  Mary  untied  the  knot  of 
Eve's  disobedience,  we  may  infer  that 
she  never  had  been  bound  by  it  in  her 
own  person. 

The  tradition  that  Mary  was  the 
second  Eve  was  familiar  to  great  Fathers 
of  the  later  Church.  But  one  of  these, 
St.  Ephrem  (a.d.  379),  gives  much  more 
explicit  evidence — the  most  explicit  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  found  in 
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patristic  wTiting&--of  belief  in  the  im- 
maculate conception.  Not  many  ^ears 
ago  the  famouB  Syriac  scholar  Bickell 
edited,  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  Syriac, 
the  "Carmina  Nisibena"  of  the  saint. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  poems.  In  hymn  27 y  strophe  8, 
St  Ephrem  sneaks  thus:  "Truly  it  is 
Thou  and  thy  Mother  only,  who  are  fair 
altogether.  For  in  Thee  there  is  no 
stain,  and  in  thy  Mother  no  spot.  But 
my  sons  [•>.  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Edessa]  are  far  from  resembling  this 
twofold  fairness.^     Elsewhere    Ephrem 

S laces  first  among  fallen  men  infants  who 
ie  in  baptismal  innocence;  so  that  it 
must  be  freedom  from  original  not  actual 
sin  which  he  ascribes  to  Mary.  So 
(ii.  327  a.),  "Two  were  made  sinople, 
innocent,  perfectly  like  each  other,  Mary 
and  Eve,  but  afterwards  one  became  the 
cause  of  our  death,  the  other  of  our  life.** 
It  is  must  important  to  appreciate  this 
testimony  at  its  real  yalue.  It  is  not 
only  or  chiefly  that  it  proves  the  existence 
of  the  belief  which  we  are  discussing,  in 
the  fourth  century.  This  no  doubt  it 
does,  and  it  enables  us  summarily  to 
disnuss  the  confident  assumption  of  many 
Protestant  scholars  that  the  belief  arose 
for  the  first  time  in  the  middle  ages.  But 
besides  and  above  this,  St.  Ephrem  supplies 
an  authentic  commentary  on  the  meaning 
of  the  tradition  that  Mary  was  the  second 
Eve.  We  may  well  believe,  considering 
how  early  and  m  what  various  quarters  it 
appears,  that  this  tradition  was  Apostolic. 
And  just  at  the  time  when  the  aoctrioe 
of  original  sin  becomes  prominent  in 
Christian  theology,  St.  Epnrem  assumes 
without  doubt  or  question  that  this  tra- 
dition implies  Mary*8  entire  exemption 
from  the  cause,  and  supplies  us  with 
reasonable  grounds  for  bebeving  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  is 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  about 
St  Augustine.  Undoubtedly  his  theory 
on  the  transmission  of  original  sin  by  the 
act  of  generation  drove  him  to  believe 
that  Mary,  being  conceived  in  the  ordinary 
way,  must  have  been  conceived  in  sin. 
So  Petavius  understands  him,  and  the 
Saint's  own  language  seems  to  be  clear 
and  decisive  on  this  point  Thus  ("  De 
Nuptiis  et  Concep.'*  i.  12),  be  teaches 
that  all  flesh  bom  "de  concubitu''  is 
"  flesh  of  sin,**  and  ("  In  Genesim  ad  lit.** 
X.  118^  he  expressly  aflirms  that  on  this 
grouna  Mary  s  flesn  was,  while  Christ's 
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was  not,  "caro  peccati."  Again,  in 
"  Contr.  Julian.^'  v.  15,  his  language  is  still 
more  definite,  for  he  says  that  original 
sin  passes  to  the  child  from  the  "con- 
cupiscentia '^  of  the  parents,  and  that 
therefore  original  sin  could  not  infect 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  since  his  Virgin 
Mother  conceived  Him  without  con- 
cupiscence. It  may,  we  think,  be  affirmed 
without  irreverence  to  so  great  a  doctor, 
that  this  language  about  sin  passing  to 
the  flesh  involves  confusion  of  thought, 
and  probably  very  few  nowadays  woula 
maintain  that  "concupiscentia  in  itself 
natural  and  innocent,  though  caused  as  a 
matter  of  fact  by  the  fall,  can  possibly  be 
the  cause  of  original  sin.  The  fact  that 
St.  Augustine  is  driven  to  the  position  he 
takes  with  regard  to  Mary  by  the  exig- 
encies of  a  theological  theory,  probably 
mistaken,  and  certainly  never  approved 
by  the  Church,  diminishes,  if  it  does  not 
altogether  destroy,  the  force  of  his  testi- 
mony. On  the  other  hand,  great  weight 
belongs  to  the  testimony  which  St. 
Aug^ustine  bears  to  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, because  in  giving  it  he  speaks, 
not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  Christian. 
He  is  impelled  in  this  latter  case  by 
Catholic  instinct  and  tradition,  not  by 
any  theory  of  his  own.  His  testimony  is 
as  follows.  He  is  arguing  ("  De  Natura 
et  Gratia,''  rap.  36)  against  the  Pelagian 
theory  that  some  of  the  saints  had  been 
wholly  exempt  from  actual  sin.  He 
denies  the  truth  of  the  statement  alto- 
gether. All  have  sinned,  "excepting  the 
holy  Virgin  Mary,  concerning  whom  for 
the  honour  of  the  Lord  I  would  have  no 
question  raised  in  treating  of  sin.  For 
how  do  we  know  what  excess  of  grace  to 
conquer  sin  on  every  side  was  bestowed 
on  ner  whose  lot  it  was  (qu<b  meruit) 
to  conceive  and  bring  forth  Him  who 
certainly  had  no  sin.''  We  fully  admit 
that  it  is  actual,  not  original,  sin  which 
St.  Augustine  is  thinking  of  directly. 
But  on  his  own  principles  he  was  boimd 
to  hold  that  exemption  from  actual 
implied  freedom  from  original  sin.  Thus 
he  asserts  categorically  ("  Contr.  Julian." 
V.  15)  that  if  Christ  had  been  conceived 
in  sin,  He  must  needs  have  committed 
actual  sin  ("  peccatum  major  fecisset,  si 
parvulus  habuisset").  Let  the  reader 
observe  that  this  theory,  unlike  that 
referred  to  above  on  the  transmission  of 
sin,  is  supported  by  the  tradition  and 
subsequent  decision  of  the  Church.  It  is 
of  course  conceivable  that  Mary  might 
have  been  conceived   in   sin  and  then 
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enabled  by  a  special  and  extraordinary 
grace  to  avoid  all  actual  trespass.  In 
any  case  we  may  safely  say  that  St. 
Augustine  might  easily  have  accepted 
the  Churches  present  doctrine.  It  would 
have  satisfied  most  fully  this  inclination 
to  believe  that  Mary  "  for  the  honour  of 
the  Lord  "  was  enabled  to  "  overcome  sin 
on  every  side."  The  freedom  from  actual 
would  have  followed  suitably  upon  her 
preservation  from  original  sin,  and  the 
progress  of  her  life  would  have  been 
consonant  with  its  beginning. 

Finally,  the  rapid  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  within  the  Church,  when  once 
it  came  under  discussion,  might  of  itself 
dispose  individual  Christians  to  believe  it 
and  prepare  the  way  for  definirion.  The 
one  positive  objection  was  that  if  Mary 
was  conceived  immaculate  Christ  could 
not  have  been  her  saviour  and  redeemer. 
When  once  the  truth  was  apprehended 
that  Mary's  exemption  from  original  sin 
was  due  to  the  merits  of  her  Divine  Son, 
and  magnified  instead  of  detracting  from 
them,  the  belief  in  this  exemption  grew 
and  spread  throughout  the  Catholic 
world.  We  cannot  expect  Protestanta 
to  appreciate  this  argument.  But  to  a 
Catholic,  who  believes  that  the  Holv 
Spirit  directs  the  minds  of  the  faithful, 
and  specially  those  of  the  saints,  the  very 
fact  of  the  doctrine's  acceptance  afibrds  a 
strong  presumption  of  its  truth.  He 
would  naturally  be  loath  to  believe  that 
God  allowed  the  Christian  people  to 
cling  so  zealously  to  a  doctrine  which  had 
no  solid  foundation,  and  which,  if  untrue, 
would  be  an  error  of  a  very  serious  kind. 
He  would  recognise  in  the  belief  of  so 
many  saints  a  judgment  superior  to  his 
own,  and  a  greater  quickness  to  discover 
the  **  analogy  of  the  faith."  The  solenm 
definition  of  the  Church  would  but 
enable  him  to  hold  with  greater  security 
what  he  already  held  as  a  certain  and 
pious  opinion. 

(The  evidence  for  and  against  the 
doctrine  is  given  by  Petavius,  '*  De  In- 
camat.''  xiv.  2.  Perrone  published  his 
treatise  "  De  Immaculato  d,  V.  M.  Con- 
ceptu :  an  dogmatico  decreto  definiri 
possit,"  at  Rome  in  1858.  Still  better 
Known  is  the  work  of  Passaglia,  also  at 
that  time  a  Jesuit,  **  De  Immaculato  B.  V. 
Conceptu,"  Romss,  1854.  A  collection  of 
ancient  documents  relating  to  the  doctrine 
was  made  by  a  third  Jesuit,  Ballerini.) 

nCMAOirZJiTB  COirCBVTZOV, 
rmaST  or.  The  Greek  emperor 
Manuel   Comnenus    (died    1180),   in    a 
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Novella  quoted  by  Balsamon,  mentions 
the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^s  Conception 
as  one  to  be  observed  by  the  people  on 
December  0.  In  the  West  it  is  kept  on 
December  8.  England,  it  is  said,  was  the 
first  among  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  to  keep  this  feast,  and  a  (3ounQil 
of  London  held  in  1328  attributes  its 
introduction  to  St.  Anselm ;  but  an 
Epistle  of  the  Saint  which  begins  with  a 
formal  notice  on  the  subject  is  probably 
spurious. 

From  England  the  celebration  seem^ 
to  have  passed  to  Normandy,  and  then 
south  to  Lyons.  St.  Bernard  reproved 
the  canons  of  that  city  for  introducing  a 
custom  which  bad  not  the  sanction  of 
the  Roman  Church.  St.  Buonaventura 
(died  1274)  ("  In  Lib.  III.  Sentent."  d.  iiu 
qu.  1)  mentions  the  custom  of  keeping 
the  feast,  and  says  he  does  not  dare 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove  it.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  feast  had  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Roman  Church  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Sixtus  lY.,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century*  sanc- 
tioned an  office  and  Mass  proper  to  the 
day ;  for  which,  however,  a  new  office  was 
substituted  by  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII. 
made  the  feast  a  greater  double,  Clement 
IX.  added  an  octave ;  Clement  XI.  made 
it  a  holiday  of  obligation.  Under  Pius  IX. 
the  office  was  again  changed,  and  the 
feast  was  entitled  that  of  the  ''Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary."  The  present  Pope  raised  it 
to  a  double  of  the  nrst  class.  (Benedict 
XIV.  "  De  Festis.") 

IMMOBTA&XTT  or  Bomb.    [8ee 

SOIJL.] 

ZKMOv&aiB&a.  [See  Feast8.;| 
IMMUJHITT.  Ecclesiastical  im- 
munity is  defined  to  be  '*the  right  by 
which  churches  and  other  sacred  places, 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  persons  and  their 
property,  are  ^e  and  discharged  from 
secular  functions  and  burdens,  and  from 
acts  repugnant  to  the  sanctitv  and  reve- 
rence which  are  due  to  them.  *  It  is  of 
three  kinds — local,  real,  and  personal.  On 
local  immunity,  which  is  of  ecclesiastical 
institution,  see  Sanctuary.  Real  im- 
munitv  is  the  right  wherebjjr  it  is  claimed 
that  the  property  of  the  Cnurch  and  the 
clergy  are  exempted  from  secular  juris- 
diction and  from  all  fiscal  and  other 
burdens  imposed  by  secular  authority. 
Personal  immunity  is  the  right  of  the 

'  Ferraris,  ••  Immnn.  Ecdcs.*'  i.  4. 
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cler|;y  to  be  exempted  ftom  all  lay  juiis- 
diction  [see  JxjRisDionoK]. 

The  real  and  personal  immunity  of  the 
clergy  are  generdly  held  by  canonists  to 
be  of  divine  right.  Several  passages  are 
adduced  from  the  Old  Testament,  among 
which  the  most  striking  is  1  Esdr.  vii.  24, 
where  the  emperor  Artaxerzesi  addressing 
through  Esdras  the  **  keepers  of  the  public 
chest"  beyond  the  river,  gives  them  to 
understand  that  **  concerning  all  the 
priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  the  singers, 
and  the  porters,  and  the  Nathinites,  and 
ministers  of  the  house  of  this  God,**  they, 
the  keepers,  **  have  no  authority  to  im- 
pose toll  or  tribute  or  custom  upon  them." 
The  words  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  26) 
form  an  important  text  bearing  on  the  subn 
ject.  Earthly  kings  exempt  from  tribute 
their  own  children  and  their  servants; 
Christ,  therefore,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is 
rightfully  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
the  didrachma,  which  was  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  divine  worship  in  the 
Temple.  Moreover,  the  words  "  that  we 
may  not  scandalise  them"  show  that 
Peter  and  the  other  Apostles,  as  Christ's 
servants,  are  included  under  the  same 
exemption.  In  Peter  it  is  held  that  the 
clerjpr  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  every 
age  IB  included  by  representation.  Christ 
and  his  servants  the  clergy  are  therefore 
by  right  exempt  from  tax  or  tribute; 
nevertheless,  sooner  than  cause  scandal  by 
availing  Himself  of  this  exemption,  Christ 
bade  Peter  pay  the  sum  demanded  for 
them  both ;  and  the  pastors  of  the  Church 
have  generally  acted  similarly  in  later 
times. 

Political  reasoning  on  general  grounds 
might  be  employed  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  the  clergy  to  an  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion. As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  Governments,  in  a  natural 
state  of  thmgs,  do  not  tax  their  own 
servants  or  officials.  The  officials  of  a 
Government  constitute  the  agency  by  which 
it  fulfils  its  duty  of  protecting  and  re- 
gulating society ;  and  taxes  are  raised  in 
order  that  it  may  have  the  means  of  sup- 
porting these  Officials  while  so  engag^. 
To  mfl^e  the  officials  themselves  pay  taxes 
is,  theoretically,  an  absurdity ;  it  is  giving 
them  money  with  one  hand  and  taking  it 
away  with  the  other ;  though  of  course 
there  may  be  sound  reasons  of  practical 
convenience  why  this  should  be  done.  So 
it  b  with  the  Catholic  clergy ;  regarding 
them  as  the  moral  police  of  society,  a  wise 
State  would  recognise  them  as  ita  children 
and  its  servants,  and  assume  that,  as  a 
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general  rule,  they  would  spend  their  own 
money  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  peace, 
order  and  well-being  more  effectually 
than  would  be  the  result  if  the  State  were 
to  tax  them  to  the  same  amount,  and 
spend  the  money  for  them. 

The  early  history  of  clerical  immunity 
is  given  in  great  detail  by  Thomassin.' 
Constantine  exempted  from  all  tribute  his 
private  nroperty  and  ''ecclesias  Oath- 
olicas ; "  he  also  ordered  that  no  public 
functions  of  a  lay  character  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  bishops.'  Constantius  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  passed  edicts 
highly  favourable  to  this  immunity,  but 
revoked  them  after  the  Council  of  Arim- 
inum  (369))  except  in  the  case  of  clerics 
who  were  very  poor,  and  whose  temporal 
business  was  of  trifling  value.  By  a  law 
passed  shortly  before  ms  death  he  replaced 
things  nearly  on  their  old  footing.  These 
vacifiations  in  the  policy  of  the  emperors 
were  of  continual  occurrence :  thus  while 
Julian  the  Apostate  abolished  all  clerical 
immunities,  Valentinian  restored  them. 
The  great  bishops  of  the  fourth  century 
took  patiently  the  imperial  demands  on 
their  temporalities,  and  complied  with 
them  ;  but  on  the  spiritual  side  they  were 
inflexible.  Writing  of  his  refusal  to  grant 
one  of  the  Milan  churches  to  the  Arians, 
at  the  request  of  Valentinian  II.,  St. 
Ambrose  said,  **  If  he  asks  for  tribute,  we 
do  not  refuse  it.  ...  .  We  pay  to  Ceesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  which  are  Gk)d's.  A  church 
belongs  to  Gt>d,  and  ought  not  certainly  to 
be  assigned  to  Caesar.''  Thomassin  argues 
that  St.  Ambrose  was  auite  aware  that 
immunity  was  the  Churcn's  right,  but  that 
he  preferred  to  pay  taxes  rather  than  cause 
offence.  '' Ambrose  knew  that  from 
Christ — the  Church — the  Oler^ — ^tri- 
bute was  not  due,  but  yet  was  paid ;  and 
paid  all  the  more  nobly  because  it  was 
not  owed." 

In  the  feudal  ages,  when  fiefs  and 
manors  were  granted  to  the  Church  to  be 
hdd  on  feudu!^  terms,  the  question  of  eccle- 
siastical immunities  became  much  com- 
plicated. As  a  bishop  who  hdd  a  fief 
under  some  secular  prince  had  to  do 
homage  to  him  for  it,  kneeling  before  him, 
placing  his  hands  between  the  lord's 
nands,  and  swearing  to  become  his  **  man  *^ 
—  a  spectacle  which  moved  grief  and  in- 
dignation in  the  breast  of  many  a  zealous 
pontifl*  and  saint — so,  as  to  all  other  ser- 
vices (rent,  corv^es,  troops,  &c.)  which 

*  III.  i.  88-46. 

*  Eoseb.  H,  JE.  x.  5. 
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the  yaesal  was  bound  to  render  to  his  lord 
by  the  condition  of  his  tenure,  he  could 
not;  if  a  churchman,  plead  the  ecclesias- 
tical immunity,  thougn  it  still  subsisted 
in  full  force  as  to  lands  held  in  frcnCk 
almoigne. 

The  Oouncil  of  Trent  ^  entreated  all 
Catholic  princes  not  to  allow  their  ser- 
vants and  officials  to  yiolate,  through 
cupidity  or  carelessness,  'Hhe  immunity 
of  the  Church  and  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
which  had  been  established  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  Cod  and  canonical  sanctions."  At 
the  present  day,  through  the  continual  en- 
croachments 01  the  lay  power,  immunity  as 
regards  taxation  exists  nowhere  in  Europe ; 
and  even  that  shred  of  privil^fe  by  which 
the  burden  of  military  service  was  taken 
off  the  necks  of  aspirants  for  the  priest- 
hood has  been  swept  away  by  the  soncalled 
liberals  in  France  and  ItaJy.  (Ferraris, 
Immunitas  Ecclmastica)  Tho: 
"  Vetus  et  Nova  EccL  Disisiplina.**) 
.  ncPBBiMswTS  or 
Aaa.  The  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween certain  persons  and  in  certain 
cases  is  null  and  void  by  the  law  of  Cod, 
natural  and  revealed.  So  far  Protes- 
tants are  at  one  with  us,  for  the^  would 
not  dream  of  holding  that  mamage  be- 
tween father  and  daughter  or  brother 
and  sister  was  valid.  But  Catholics 
further  maintain  with  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Sess.  xxiv.  De  MatrimoQ.  can.  4) 
that  the  Church  may  institute  im- 
pediments which  nullify  the  contract 
of  marriage.  The  principle  on  which 
this  tenet  rests  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Marriage  between  baptised  persons, 
accordmg  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  is  a 
sacrament,  and  therefore  this  contract 
faJls  under  ecclesiastical  authority.  Just 
as  the  State  may  pronounce  certain 
natural  contracts  which  are  lawful  in 
themselves  null  and  void^ust  as,  for 
example,  it  may  for  the  general  good 
nuUify  certain  engagements  made  by 
minors  or  at  play,  so  the  Church  may 
interfere  with  the  fi^eedom  of  the  marriage 
contract.  The  State,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  power  to  nullify  marriage,  because 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  does  not  fall 
under  civil  jurisdiction,  although  as  the 
formalities  of  marriage  affect  the  public 
order,  the  State  may  regulate  them— «.y. 
provide  that  persons  about  to  be  married 
should  have  tneir  names  registered,  &c. 

Impediments  are  of  two  kinds.    They 
may  render  marriage  unlawful  merely,  in 
which  case  they  are  called  ''  mere  impedi- 
1  Seas.  XXV.  De  Reform,  c.  20. 


entia ; "  or  they  may  nullify  it,  in  which 
case  thev  are  known  as  '' duimentia." 
We  shall  treat  of  these  impediments  as 
settled  by  the  existing  law,  adding  his- 
torical notices. 

1.  Impedimenta  mere  In^tedientia : — 
(a)  Time.  The  solemnitieB  of  Mar- 
riage must  not  take  place  between  Advent 
Sunday  and  Epiphany,  or  between  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Low  Sunday.  So  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xxiv.  De  Re- 
form. Matr.  cap.  10.  Marriage,  solemnly 
celebrated,  is  forbidden  in  these  times 
because  they  should  be  devoted  to  pen- 
ance or  else  to  a  joy  purely  spirituaL 
Murriages  in  Lent  were  generally  pro- 
hibited in  ancient  times:  marriages  in 
Advent  and  Christmas  time  omy  in 
certiun  places,  though  Gratian  inserts 
this  latter  prohibition  in  his  ''  Decretum." 
Some  provincial  councils  forbade  mar- 
riage on  Sundays,  from  three  days  before 
the  Ascension  to  the  first  Sunday  after 
Pentecost,  &c.* 

O)  Ecclesiastical  Prohibition, — This 
includes  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  with 
a  baptised  person  not  a  Catholic,  which 
marriage  is  valid,  but,  unless  a  dispen- 
sation nas  been  obtained,  unlawful.  Such 
marriages  are  forbidden  by  the  Councils 
of  Elvira  (anno  306),  can.  16,  and  of 
Laodicea,  can.  10  and  31.  The  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  can.  14,  forbids  ''  readers 
and  singers  "  (awyvworal  icai  ^aXrat)  to 
marry  an  heretical  girl.  The  reason  ef 
this  prohibition  has  always  been  the 
same,  viz.  the  danger  that  the  children 
will  not  be  brought  up  Catholics.  Hence 
in  some  of  the  rules  just  quoted  exception 
is  made  in  favour  of  marriage  with 
heretics  who  promise  to  become  Catholic. 
Marriages  without  previous  proclamation 
of  banns  are  also  forbidden  by  the  Church. 

(y)  Simple  vow  of  chastity,  such  as 
is  made  privately  or  in  congre^tions  like 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  &c.,  which  are  not 
religious  orders  in  the  canonical  sense. 

(d)  Previous  engagement  to  another 
person,  unless  the  engagement  has  been 
lawfully  annulled — e.g.  by  mutual  consent. 
This  impediment,  like  (y),  depends  on 
the  natural  law. 

2.  Diriment  Impediments  : — 

(a)  Error  and  conditio  affecting  the 
substance  of  the  contract.  Thus  a  man 
who  goes  through  the  form  of  marriage 
with  one  woman,  mistaking  her  for  an- 
other, really  marries  neither.  This  im- 
pediment comes  firom  the  natural  law. 

1  See  Chardon,  Hi$t.  dm  Sacr.  torn,  vi., 
<<  Mariage,"  o.  3. 
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If  a  person  marries  a  slave  unawares,  the 
mamage  is  null.  For  the  Roman  and 
early  Church  law  on  this  suhject  see 
Ddllinger,  ''Hippolytus  and  Callistus/' 
EngL  Tnmsl.  p.  147. 

(P)  Vows  of  chastity,  if  solemn,  and 
holy  orders.  The  reader  will  find  under 
the  article  Oelibaot  an  account  of  the 
gradual  process  by  which  holy  order 
came  to  he  a  diriment  impediment.  The 
ancient  Church  did  not  expressly  distin- 
ffuish  between  simple  and  solemn  vows,  but 
Ohardon  quotes  a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent 
I.  to  Victricius  of  Rouen  in  which  a  very 
similar  distinction  is  recognised.  The 
Pope  divides  nuns  who  have  made  the 
vow  of  continence  into  two  classes — viz. 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not 
received  the  veil  publicly  from  the  Church. 
The  former,  if  tnev  marry,  he  treats  as 
unfaithful  to  Chnst  their  spouse,  and 
excludes  from  communion  till  the  person 
they  marry  is  dead.  On  the  latter  he 
merely  imposes  penance  for  a  time. 
Moreover,  the  Synod  of  Elvira,  can.  13, 
forbids  viipns  consecrated  to  God,  in 
case  they  break  their  vow,  to  communi- 
cate, even  on  their  deathbeds,  unless  they 
have  done  penance  and  ceased  to  cohabit 
(**  abetineant  a  coitu").*  So  again  the 
First  Council  of  Toledo  (anno  400),  canon 
16,  onW  admits  a  nun  (**  devota  *^,  to  pen- 
ance if  separated  from  the  man  she  has  un- 
lawfully married  ("caste  vivere  coeperit, 
receeserit  et  poenituerit^.  So  the  Second 
Synod  of  Orleans,  canon  17,  with  respect 
to  deaconesses ;  and  many  other  ancient 
authorities.  The  Trullan  Synod,  canon 
44,  treats  the  marriage  of  a  monk  as  an 
act  of  unchastity. 

(y)  ConMnguinUy  and  affinity,  [See 
the  articles  so  entitled.] 

(d)  l\ii/tc<fecorum("publicahonestas"). 
If  A  is  or  has  been  betrothed  to  B,  A 
cannot  validly  marry  a  third  person  re- 
lated in  the  first  degree  of  kindred  to  B. 
He  cannot,  e.g,  marry  B*s  mother,  daugh- 
ter, or  sister.  A  similar  rule,  or  course, 
binds  B.  So  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  in  the 
older  canon  law  the  impediment  frx)m 
betrothal  extended  to  die  fourth  degree. 
Again,  if  A  has  been  married  to  B,  but  has 
not  consummated  the  marriage,  he  cannot 
marry  afterwards  anyone  related  to  B  in 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree. 
This  impediment  was  adopted  from  the 
Roman  law,  and  is  not  referred  to  by  the 
Fathers. 

'  Even  then  only  in  case  this  fall  has  been 
a  fdnglo  act  of  weakness  atoned  for  by  a  life- 
long penanca. 


(c)  Crime,  (1)  Adultery  between 
two  persons  accompanied  by  a  promise  of 
mamage  when  they  are  free  to  contract 
it.  (2)  Successfrd  conspiracy  to  murder 
a  husband  or  wife  in  oraer  that  the  con- 
spirators may  marry.  (3)  Adultery  and 
murder  with  the  intention  of  marriage 
comlnned,  even  if  there  be  no  conspiracy 
or  previous  promise  of  marriage,  are 
diriment  impediments.  Also  mm  the 
Roman  law. 

(0  Diff^«nc€  of  rdi^fum  ("  disparitas 
cultus  'p  makes  the  marriage  of  a  baptised 
and  unbaptised  person  nulL  In  the  early 
Church,  such  unions,  though  often  pro- 
hibited, were  not  regarded  as  invalid,  and 
nearly  all  theologians,  according  to  Char- 
don,  are  agreed  that  custom  only  has 
made  the  impediment  a  diriment  one. 

(i;)  (7rave/0ar,ifunjustly  caused  with 
a  view  of  bringing  mamage  about.  Pro- 
bably this  cause  nullifies  marriage  by  the 
natural  law. 

($)  Another  marriage  tie  still  existing 
(<<  ligamen '').  If  one  of  the  parties  has  been 
previously  married,  there  must  be  a  moral 
certainty  that  his  or  her  previous  partner 
is  dead.  In  anv  case  in  which  the  priest 
or  the  parties  themselves  doubt,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  bishop,  who  will  judge 
whether  the  moral  certamty  exists. 

(t)  Defect  of  ape.  Boys  cannot 
marry  before  completing  their  fourteenth, 
girls  before  completing  their  twelfth, 
year,  *'  nisi  malitia  suppleat  setatem.'' 

(k\  Ciandegtimti/,  No  one  doubts 
that  nrom  the  earhest  times  marriages, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  were  contracted 
in  the  face  of  the  Church ;  indeed  Tertul- 
lian  (f*  De  Pudic.''  c.  4)  tells  us  that  mar- 
riages contracted  otherwise  were  thought 
extremely  disreputable.  Chardon  quotes 
a  declaration  of  Charlemagne,  Capitularies 
of  French  kin^,  and  decrees  of  Eastern 
emperors,  which  prove  that  marriage 
without  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  was 
treated  as  absolutely  null,  and  such  was 
the  discipline  both  in  East  and  West  till 
the  twelfth  centurv,  for  Ivo  of  Chartres 
quotes  the  False  Decretals  to  this  efiect. 
But,  soon  after,  the  discipline  changed  in 
the  West.  The  validity  of  clandestine 
marriages  was  fully  recognised  by  the 
Church,  and  the  common  opinion  of 
the  mediaeval  doctors  made  tne  essence 
of  marriage  consist  in  the  free  consent 
of  the  contracting  persons.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  introduced  a  new  condition  for 
the  validity  of  the  contract,  and  therefore 
of  the  sacrament.  It  declared  all  mar- 
riages null  unless  contracted  before  the 
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parish-piiesty  or  another  priest  approved 
by  him  for  the  purpose,  and  two  or  three 
witnesses.  Hence,  e,g,f  two  persons 
marrying  in  France  merely  before  the 
magistrate  ar^  really  not  married  at  all. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficultiee 
which  would  otherwise  have  arisen,  the 
decree  of  Trent  was  not  promulgated  in 
Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Denmark, 
several  German  States — indeed,  in  Protec- 
tant countries  generally;  so  that  the 
marriages  of  Protestants  or  Catholics  made 
before  the  Protestant  clergyman  op  ma^s- 
trate  or  without  any  functionary  in  these 
countries  are  valid.  In  1741  Benedict 
XIV.  declared  clandestine  marriages  in 
the  Low  Countries  valid  unless  each  of 
the  parties  was  Catholic.  Pius  VI.  in  1786 
made  a  similar  declaration  with  regard  to 
Ireland.^ 

(X)  Impotentia    {ctntecedens    et    per- 
petua), 

(ji)  RaptM,  If  a  man  carries  off  a 
woman  from  one  place  to  another  with  the 
view  of  marrying  her,  the  Church  nullifies 
any  marria^  between  them  so  long  as  the 
woman  is  m  the  roan*s  power.  The  im- 
pediment still  exists  even  if  the  woman 
consents  to  the  marrii^.  The  Church 
will  accept  no  proof  of  freedom  on  the 
woman's  part  short  of  her  removal  from 
her  suitors  power.  Severe  laws  were 
made  against  the  crime  of  raptus  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  beginning  with  Con- 
stantine.  Justinian  absolutdy  prohibited 
marriage  between  the  raptor  and  the 
woman  he  had  carried  off.  So  did  Charle- 
magne in  his  Capitularies ;  and  the  Greek 
Church  maintamed  a  similar  discipline. 
"  It  is,"  says  Chardon,  speaking  of  the 
Western  Church — "  it  is  specially  in  the 
ancient  councils  of  France  that  rapitu  has 
been  expressly  declared  a  diriment  im- 
pediment.**  llie  coimcils  he  quotes  range 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  and 
they  certainly  prohibit  subsequent  mar- 
riage between  the  raptor  and  his  victim, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
meant  to  pronounce  it  nuU.  However, 
in  the  anarchy  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  and  durmg  the  tenth  centuries  these 
canons  fell  into  aisuse.  Pope  Lucius  in. 
decided  that  when  a  girl  was  carried  off, 
her  marriage  with  the  man  who  had 
seized  her  was  valid,  provided  she  con- 

^  As  to  the  question  whether  clandestine 
marriages  of  Protestants  are  valid  where  the 
Council  of  Trent  has  been  proclaimed  and  not 
restricted  by  any  Papal  declaration  such  as 
those  just  quoted,  see  Ballerini  on  Gury 
Ve  Matrim. 
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sented  to  it  freely.  Innocent  III.  fol- 
lowed the  same  principles.  The  Council 
of  Trent  introduced  the  present  rule  at  the 
request  of  the  French  king.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  it  is  less  strict  than  the 

Prohibitions  of  the  old  French  canons, 
'he  Council  of  Trent  permits  marriage 
between  the  raptor  and  the  raptee,  pro- 
vided the  latter  is  out  of  the  former's 
power  when  she  pves  her  consent. 

8.  Dispensations  from  Impediments, — 
If  the  impediments  arise  from  the  natural 
or  divine  law,  no  human  power  can  dis- 
pense fr^m  them.  The  Pope  may  dis|)en8e 
mm  such  as  are  of  ecclesiastic^  origin; 
while  bishops  in  virtue  of  their  ordinary 
power  can  only  set  aside  the  "impedi- 
menta mere  impediehtia.^  Bishops,  how- 
ever, may  often  dispense  from  certain 
diriment  impediments  as  apostolic  dele- 
gates. The  facility  with  which  dispen- 
sations are  given  has  increased  enor- 
mously once  the  thirteenth  century. 
Gregory  the  Great  granted  marriage 
dispensations  in  favour  of  the  English 
who  were  just  converted  to  the  "feith. 
So  Gregory  II.  in  favour  of  the  Ger- 
mans. But  in  numerous  instances  dis- 
pensations, such  as  would  easily  be 
granted  nowadays  to  ordinary  Catholics, 
were  refused  even  to  crownea  heads.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
tried  to  restore  the  ancient  rigour.  (See 
Chardon,  "  Hist,  des  Sacr.,"  and  Qibert, 
'*  Histoire  ou  Tradition  de  TEglise  sur  le 
Sacrement  du  Mariage.'' 

nKPOBZTXov  or  baitbb  even 
in  the  old  dispensation  (Gen.  xlviii.  14, 
Deut.  xxxiv.  0)  symbolised  the  convey- 
ance of  grace  and  power.  The  rite  has 
been  retained  under  the  new  law,  and  in 
two  instances  (the  imposition  of  hands  in 
ordination  and  confirmation)  it  has  re- 
ceived a  sacramental  efficacy.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  noteworthy  instances  in 
which  the  Church  employs  or  once  em- 
ployed the  rite. 

(I)  As  Christ  blessed  the  children, 
laying  his  hands  on  them  (Matt.  xix.  13), 
so  the  bishop  laid  his  hands  on  the  cate- 
chumens as  they  made  the  first  step  to- 
wards reception  into  the  kingdom  ofGod. 
Thus  Eusebius  ("Vit.  Constant.*' iv.  61, 
where  see  the  note  of  Valesius)  tells  us 
that  Constantine,  when  preparing  shortly 
before  his  death  for  baptism,  first  received 
the  imposition  of  hands  accompanied  with 
prayer  (r&v  diA  xtipoBta-ia^  cv^uy  fi(tovro). 
This  ceremony  was  repeated  during  the 
catechumen's  course  of  preparation,  at  the 
renunciation  of  the  devil  (TertuU.  "  De 
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Coron."  3)  and  at  the  exorcisms  (Orig.  ''In 
Jos."  Horn.  rxiv.  1).  Probably  it  is  this 
imposition  of  hands  which  is  mtended  in 
can.  39  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  uidcan.  6 
of  the  Council  of  Aries  ^see  Hefele,  "Con- 
di." i.  p.  172  sea,),  and  it  is  still  retained 
in  our  oaptismal  rite. 

(2)  As  Christ  laid  his  hands  on  the 
sick,  so  did  the  Church's  ministers  ("  Con- 
stit.  Ap."  ii.  41,  Cyprian,  '*  De  Laps."  16) 
on  those  who  were  spiritually  sick — tIz.  on 
peniteDtfl.  It  is  no  longer  the  custom  to 
lay  on  hands  in  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
but  it  seems  to  have  lasted  till  some  time 
after  the  Reformation^  and  is  still  practised, 
if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  by 
priests  of  the  unreformed  Carmelite  order. 

Hands  were  also  laid  on  heretics  when 
reconciled  to  the  Church.  *^  Let  no  change 
be  made,''  such  are  the  words  of  Pope 
Stephen  {apud  Cyprian,  Ep.  174)  "bevond 
the  traditional  usage  of  laying  hands  on 
them  unto  penance. 

Impodtion  of  hands  was  also  used  in 
blessing  marriages  (Clem.  Al.  "Psed."  iii. 
11 ,  p.  201 ,  ed.  Potter),  in  miraculous  healing 
of  tne  sick  (Irenseus,  apud  Euseb. ''  H.  E." 
V.  7),  in  consecrating  virffins  and  ordain- 
ing deaconesses.  These  last  customs  do 
not  exist  in  the  modem  Church,  except 
that  in  the  ceremonies  which  precede 
extreme  unction  the  priest  holds  his  hand 
over  the  sick  man. 

The  imposition  of  hands  in  confirma- 
tion and  oraer  is  treated  of  in  the  articles 
on  these  sacraments,  but  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  notice  here  a  rite  which  occurs 
in  the  Roman  Mass,  just  before  the  con- 
secration, though  it  does  •  not,  strictly 
speaking,  form  part  of  our  present  subject, 
since  it  is  an  extension  and  not  an  im- 
position of  hands.  It  is,  however,  con- 
nected with  an  imposition  of  hands  in  the 
old  law.  Then  he  who  offered  sacrifice 
put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim 
(see  Levit.  i.  4,  iii.  2,  8, 13,  iv.  5,  16), 
whether  the  sacrifice  was  a  holocaust, 
eucharistic,  or  expiatorv.  This  rite  indi- 
cated the  "  personal  and  intimate  relation 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  victim  " 
(Kalisch  on  Levit.  i.  p.  176).  It  is  with 
the  same  intention  that  the  priest  holds 
his  hands  extended  at  the  prayer  ''  Hanc 
igitur"  over  the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine 
"  which  are  soon  to  be  chan^  into  the 
victim  of  our  peace."  The  nte  does  not 
appear  to  be  ancient,  for  the  ChdoRomanus 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century  simply  pre- 
scribed the  extension  of  the  naods  at  this 
prayer,and  LeBrun  ('<  Explic.  de  la  Meese," 
part  iv.  a.  6)  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
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our  present  rubric  in  any  missal  older 
than  1481. 

ZWOABVATZOW.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  has  been 
already  explained  under  the  word 
Chbist.  H^re  we  confine  ourselves  to 
an  account  of  the  word  and  its  svnonyms. 

The  history  of  the  word  and  its  syn- 
onyms is  given  with  great  fulness  by  Peta- 
vius,  "  De  Incamat."  ii.  1.  In  St.  John's 
gospel  we  are  told  that  the  Word  "  was 
made  flesh,"  where,  as  Maldonatus  re- 
marks, "  flesh  "  (like  the  Hebrew  ^:^  :  e,g, 
in  Qen.  vi.  12,  '^  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its 
way ")  is  only  another  word  for  **  man," 
though  the  word  is  fitljr  chosen  to  mark 
the  extreme  condescension  of  God  the 
Word.  St.  Justin,  "  Apol."  i.  61,  com- 
bines the  two  words  ''  became  flesh  "  into 
the  single  verb  '*  flesh-made  "  (aapKonoirj' 
3(is ') ;  while  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Irenseus,  v.  1,  3,  we  meet  with  the  tech- 
nical term  which  has  been  so  fiuniliar  ever 
since,  viz.  Incarnation  (incamatio).  The 
Greek  Fathers  use  a  word  nearly  equi- 
volent,  viz.  arapKoxrig,  They  also  employ 
€PavOfiiirrj(rig,  ''being  made  man,"  for 
whicn  St.  Ambrose  has  the  word 
humanatiOf  in  order  to  express  the'  truth 
that  the  Word  took  perfect  human  nature, 
that  He  had  a  human  intelligence  as  well 
as  a  human  body  and  animal  soul,  and  so 
to  exclude  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris.  The 
Fathers  also  use  other  words  which  are 
less  plain  and  explicit.  Most  commonly 
they  call  the  Incarnation  the  "  economy '' 

iolKovofiia),  meaning  that  Christ  took 
lesh  in  onier  to  ^'ovidefor  our  salvation. 
They  often  substitute  for  the  bare  word 
'*  economy  "  fuller  expressions,  such  as  "  the 
economy  according  to  the  flesh,"  "  accord- 
ing to  nmn,"  and  the  like.  They  also  speak 
of  the  Incarnation  as  the  ''  condescension" 
(o-vywira/Saa-ir),  the  "taking,"  "assum- 
ing,^ "  clothing  EUmself  in  flesh,"  as  the 
"  mingling  "  (viz.  of  the  two  natures),  in- 
corporation (incorporatio) ;  &c.  &c. 

ZWCBWSB.  It  is  certain  from  Ter- 
tullian,  **  Apol."  42,  and  from  many  other 
early  writers  down  to  St.  Augustine,  that 
the  religious  use  of  incense  was  unknown 
in  the  primitive  Church.  LeBrun  quotes 
St.  Ambrose  to  prove  that  incense  was 
used  in  the  churches  of  his  day,  but  the 
quotation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  prove 
tne  point.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionydus 
the  Areopagite — whose  works  were  first 
quoted  in  632,  but  may  have  been  written 
a  good  deal  earlier— ndistinctly  mentions 

1  Cf.  vopKwMnm  in  the  Nioene  Creed. 
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{**  Hierarch.  Eodee.''  iiL  §  2)  the  censing  of 
the  altar  hy  the  chief  priest.  The  use  of 
incense  is  also  mentioned  in  the  first  Ordo 
Bomanus,  which  may  belong  to  the  seventh 
centuryi  and  in  the  liturgies  which  go  by 
the  names  of  St.  James^  St.  Baal,  and  St 
Chrysostom.  Possibly  also  the  fourth 
(a/,  third)  canon  of  the  Apostles,  which 
forbids  anything  to  be  placed  on  the  altar 
at  the  oblation  except  ''  oil  for  the  lamp 
and  incense,"  may  refer  to  the  incense  as 
liturffically  used.  If  so,  we  should  be 
justified  with  Le  Brun  in  supposing  that 
incense  was  introduced  into  the  Church 
services  when  the  persecution  of  the 
heathen  ceased  and  the  splendour  of 
churches  and  ritual  began. 

Some  authors  believe  that  incense  was 
at  first  introduced  to  sweeten  the  air,  and 
certainlv  a  ''Benediction  of  Incense''  used 
in  the  tmie  of  Oharlema^e  and  given  by 
Martene  points  in  this  direction.  But  the 
mystical  significations  of  incense  are  ob- 
vious. It  symbolises  the  zeal  with  which 
the  faithful  should  be  consumed;  the  good 
odour  of  Ohristian  virtue ;  the  ascent  of 
prajer  to  God.  It  is  used  before  the  in- 
troit,  at  the  gospel,  ofiertory  and  elevation 
in  High  Mass;  at  the  Magnificat  in 
vespers ;  at  funerals ;  &c. 

ZHCXiirsx,  TKcitUBM.  Recluses, 
men  and  women.  A  monk  or  mm  might, 
with  the  permission  of  the  superior,  be 
shut  up  permanently  in  a  cell,  either  near 
to  or  within  the  precincts  of  the  monas- 
tery, whence  he  or  she  could  not  come  forth 
but  by  licence  of  the  bishop.  Cassian  de- 
scribee the  indusi  of  his  day ;  as  a  class, 
they  were  not  then  held  in  great  esteem. 
The  manner  of  life  of  a  fen^e  recluse  in 
the  twelfth  century  may  be  clearly  seen 
from  the  treatise  ''De  Inistitutione  Inclus- 
arum,"  ^  ascribed  to  St.  Ailred  of  Eievaulx. 
The  writer  addresses  his  counsels  to  his 
own  sister,  who  had  retired  into  a  cell ; 
he  earnestly  warns  her  to  shun  idleness 
and  frivolous  conversation;  from  the 
general  tone  of  his  remarks  it  is  plain  that 
the  life  of  a  female  recluse  was  beset  by 
great  and  peculiar  dangers  and  tempta- 
uons.    (Ducange,  Indusi.) 

ZVBBX         or  V&OBZBITBB 

BOOKS.  Since  the  dawn  of  civilisation, 
the  perception  of  the  influence  for  good  or 
evil  exerted  by  books  has  induct  the 
authorities  of  every  strongly  constituted 
State  to  control  their  circmation.  Not  to 
search  for  other  instances,  the  speech 
which  Livy '  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 

1  Printed  in  Migne's  Patrologia,  rol.  xxxii. 

*  Book  xxxix.  c  16. 
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consul  PostumiuB  (b.o.  186)  shows  the 
sternness  of  Roman  feeling  on  the  subject 
Addressing  the  assembled  people  in  the 
forum,  and  about  to  denounce  the  foul 
Bacchic  rites  of  which  he  had  discovered 
the  trace,  "  How  often,*  he  says,  "  in 
the  time  of  our  fathers  and  grandOathers, 
was  the  duty  imposed  on  the  magistrates 
of  forbidding  the  practice  of  foreign  rites ; 
of  driving  away  [foreign]  priests  and  pro- 
phets from  every  comer  of  the  city ;  of 
searching  for  ana  hwmmg  books  of  magic ; 
of  putting  a  stop  to  every  arystem  of 
sacrificing  that  was  not  according  to  the 
custom  of  Rome  I "  In  Christian  times 
the  danger  of  bad  books  was  recognised 
from  the  first.  The  converts  at  E^esus 
(Acts  xix.  19)  voluntarily  brought  their 
magical  books  to  St.  Paul  and  cast  them 
into  the  flames.  One  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  (Ix.)  orders  the  deposition  of  any 
one  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  who  should 
publish  in  the  Church  as  holy  "  the  falsely 
mscribed  books  of  the    impious."    The 

Sractice  of  the  primitive  Church  in  con- 
emning  and  suppressing  heretical  or  dan- 
gerous books  was  uniform.  The  erroneous 
writings  of  Qrigen  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  Pontifi^,  Pontianus,  to  be  con- 
demned by  him ;  Leo  the  Great  by  letter 
suppressed  and  prohibited  the  books  of 
the  Priscillianists.^  Descending  to  the 
middle  a^es^  we  find  Leo  IX.  in  a  synod 
at  Vercem  (1050)  condemning  and  order- 
ing to  be  burnt  the  writings  of  Erigena 
and  Berengarius  on  the  Eucharist.'  The 
Council  of  Constance  (1415)  ordered  all 
the  books  of  John  Huss  to  be  publicly 
burnt  at  the  council,  and  that  all  bishops 
should  make  diligent  search  for  copies  and 
bum  them  wherever  found.  Leo  X.  in 
the  bull  Exmrge,  Doimne  (1520),  con- 
demned the  earlier  heretical  writings  of 
Luther.  The  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  extension  of  facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  State  and  State,  made  it 
evident  to  the  hierarchy  that  if  the  in- 
fluence of  books  was  to  be  kept  under 
control,  new  methods  must  be  adopted. 
When  copies  of  books  were  slowly  multi- 
plied by  the  labour  of  scrib€«,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  await  their  publication  before 
examining  them,  and  trust  to  being  able, 
if  they  were  to  be  suppressed,  to  call  in, 
get  hold  of,  and  cancel  the  few  copies  iu 
circulation.  But  when  the  printing-prees 
could  turn  out  a  thousand  copies  of  a 
work  in  a  few  days,  everything  was 
changed.    It  then  became  necessary  that 

>  Flenry,  xxyil  10. 

>  Ibid,  lix.  69. 
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the  books  should  be  examined  before  thev 
were  printed;  censors  were  appointed, 
and  a  system  of  licensing  came  into  force. 
"  The  first  known  instance  of  the  regular 
appointment  of  a  censor  on  books  is  in  the 
mandate  of  Berthold,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
in  1486 ; "  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1501, 
'*  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  reciting  that 
many  pernicious  books  had  been  printed 
in  Tanous  parts  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
TreTes,  and  Magdeburg,  forbade  all 
printers  in  these  provinces  to  publish  any 
lx)ok  without  tne  licence  of  the  arch- 
bishops or  their  oflficials."  ^ 

In  the  movement  of  what  is  called  the 
Beformation,  a  deluge  of  books  containing 
doctrine  more  or  less  erroneous  was 
poured  over  Europe,  and  it  became  evident 
that  if  booksellers  were  to  know  with 
certainty  what  they  might  sell,  and  the 
Christian  faithful  what  they  might  read, 
it  would  not  do  to  trust  to  an  ''im- 
primatur "  on  the  title-page,  which  might 
be  forged,  or  come  from  Protestant  censors ; 
but  that  a  list  or  catalogue  of  books  con- 
demned by  the  Church  must  be  drawn  up 
and  publifilied.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  (sess.  xviii.),  whicn 
appointed  a  commission  of  some  of  its 
members  to  collect  and  examine  the  cen- 
sures already  issued,  and  consider  and 
report  on  the  stens  which  it  was  advisable 
to  take  about  books  generally.  This 
commission  compiled  an  Index  of  Pro- 
hibited Books  accordingly,  but  the  council 
in  its  last  session  (1568),  finding  that  from 
the  multiplicity  of  details  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  frame  any  conciliar  decision,  re- 
mitted the  whole  matter  to  the  Pope.  In 
conformity  with  this  reference,  St.  Pius  V., 
a  few  ^ears  later,  erected  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregatioD  of  the  Index,  with  a  Dominican 
friar  for  its  secretary.  Sixtus  V.  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  their  powers. 

*'The  Congregation  oi  the  Index  of 
Prohibited  Books  cousiste  of  a  competent 
number  of  Cardinals,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Pone,  and  has  a  secretary 
taken  from  the  Order  of  Preachers,  and  a 
great  number  of  theological  and  other 
professors  who  are  called  Consultors,  the 
chief  of  whom  is  the  Master  of  the  Apo- 
stolic Palace  [CuBLiRoMAKA],  the  primary 
and  official  tk>n8ultor  of  this  Congrega- 
tion."* 

A  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV. 
(1753)  gives  minute  instructions  as  to  the 
principles  and  methods  to  be  observed  by 
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1  Hallam,  Lit,  of  Europe,  L  254. 
'  Ferraris,  **  Congiegationes." 


the  Congregation  in  its  work  of  examining 
and  judging  books.  Some  idea  of  these 
principles  may  be  gained  from  the  foUow- 
mg  paragraph.  ''Let  them  know  that  they 
must  judge  of  the  yarious  opinions  and 
sentiments  in  any  book  that  comes  before 
them,  with  minds  absolutely  free  from 
prejudice.  Let  them,  therefore,  dismiss 
patriotic  leanings,  family  afiections,  the 
predilections  of  school,  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  an  institute;  let  t^em  put  away  the 
zeal  of  party ;  let  them  simply  keep  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  decisions  of  Holy 
Church,  and  the  common  doctrine  of 
Catholics,  which  is  contained  in  the  de- 
crees of  General  Councils,  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Roman  Pontifis,  and  the  consent  of 
orthodox  Fathers  and  Doctors;  bearing  this 
in  mind,  moreover,  that  there  are  not  a 
few  opinions  which  appear  to  one  school, 
institute,  or  nation  to  be  unquestionably 
certain,  yet  nevertheless  are  rejected  and 
impugned,  and  their  contradictories  main- 
tained, by  other  Catholics,  without  harm 
to  faith  and  religion — all  this  being  with 
the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  which  leaves  every  parti- 
cular opinion  of  this  kind  in  its  own  de- 
gree of  probability." 

Numerous  editions  of  the  Index  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  That  issued 
under  Benedict  XIV.  (Rome,  1744)  con- 
tains between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
entries  of  books  and  authors,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  of  these  about  one-third  are 
cross-references.  Prefixed  to  it  are  the 
ten  rules  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  of  which  the  tenor  is  as  follows. 
The  first  rule  orders  that  all  books  con- 
demned by  Popes  or  General  Councils  be- 
fore 1616,  which  were  not  contained  in 
that  Index,  should  be  reputed  to  be  con- 
demned in  such  sort  as  they  were  formerly 
condemned.  The  second  rule  prohibits  aU 
the  works  of  heresiarchs,  such  as  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  those  works  by  heretical 
authors  which  treat  of  religion;  their 
other  works  to  be  allowed  after  examina- 
tion. The  third  and  fourth  rules  relate  to 
versions  of  the  Scripture,  and  define  the 
classes  of  persons  to  whom  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  may  b^ 
permitted.  The  fifth  allows  the  chrcula- 
tion,  after  expurgation,  of  lexicons  and 
other  works  of  reference  compiled  by 
heretics.  The  sixth  relates  to  Dooks  of 
controversy.  The  seventh  orders  that  all 
obscene  books  be  absolutely  prohibited, 
except  ancient  books  written  by  heathens, 
whidi  were  tolerated  "propter  sermonis 
elegantiam  et  proprietatem,"  but  were  not 
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to  1)6  used  in  teaching  boys.  The  eighth 
rule  is  upon  methods  of  expur^don. 
The  ninth  prohibits  books  of  ma^c  and 
judicial  astrolojfy,  but  "theories  and 
natural  observations  published  for  the  sake 
of  furthering  navigation,  agriculture,  or 
the  medical  art  are  permiti:ed/'  The  tenth 
relates  to  printing,  introducing,  having, 
and  circulating  books.  Persons  reading 
prohibited  books  incur  excommunication 
forthwith  (ttatim), 

Luther,  Oalvin,  Melanchthon,  Cranmer, 
Jewel,  &c.,  are  named  as  in  the  first  class 
— 1.0.  as  heresiarchs.  Among  books  of  more 
or  less  note  are  named  the  Ditdogo  of 
Galileo,  the  Satire  MenippSe^  the  Anti- 
Coton,  and  the  Augustinus  of  Jansenius. 
Among  the  English  authors  whose  works 
are  prohibited  occur  the  names  of  James 
I.,  fearclay.  Usher:  bishops  Sanderson, 
Bull,  and  JPearson;  Cave  and  Hobbes;  but 
not  Hooker,  nor  Milton,  nor  Chillingworth, 
nor  Bunyan,  nor  Swift. 

ZVOIOTIOW.  A  fiscal  term,  mean- 
ing the  proclamation  of  a  tax,  ''  q uicquid 
in  pr8BStationem  indicitur."  After  tlie 
reoiganisation  of  the  empire  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Constantine,  it  was  customary 
to  proclaim  the  taxes  yearly,  and  the 
name  of  the  notice  thus  given,  iruUctio, 
was  transferred  to  the  year  itself.  Every 
fifteen  years  there  was  a  re-valuation  of 
property,  which  would  lead  to  material 
alterations  in  the  terms  of  the  tax-notices. 
To  one  of  these  quindecennial  periods  the 
name  of  **  circle  of  indictions,  and  then 
briefly  "indiction"  was  given.  This 
came  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  denoting 
the  date  of  a  transaction:  a  thinff  was 
said  to  happen  "  indictione  \,^  or  "  X." — 
that  is,  in  the  fifth  or  tenth  year  of  the 
circle  of  indictions  then  current  Of 
course  the  denotation  of  time  was  in- 
complete, for  it  included  no  statement  of 
the  numher  of  such  circles  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  epoch  from  which  the 
computation  started.  This  mode  of 
reckoning  the  years,  which  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  continued  to  be  used  even 
into  the  middle  affes,  after  all  notions 
connecting  it  vntn  taxation  had  dis- 
appeared. The  first  indiction  is  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  on  September 
24,  312,  on  which  day  Constantine  gained 
a  great  victory  over  Maxentius.  The 
rule  for  finding  the  indiction  of  any  year 
is  as  follows:  to  the  given  year  a.d., 
reckoning  it  to  commence  on  January  1, 
add  3;  £vide  the  amount  by  15;  the 
remainder  is  the  number  of  the  indiction ; 
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if  there  is  no  remainder,  the  indiction  is 
16.  The  number  3  must  be  added,  in 
order  to  make  the  portion  of  the  date 
A.D.  which  is  anterior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  indictions  (312  years), 
divisible  by  16  equally  with  the  portion 
subsequent  to  that  date.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  know  the  indiction  of  a.d.  696, 
the  year  in  which  Pope  Qregory  de- 
spatched St.  Augustine  to  Britain; 
596  +  8  _  3g^    with    rem.    13;    the    in- 

15 
diction  number  for  this  year  is  therefore 
13.  "  Indict.  XV."  applies  only  to  the 
portion  of  the  year  m>m  Januarv  1  to 
September  24;  from  the  latter  date  to 
the  end  of  the  year  it  is  Indict.  I. 

umu&oavOB.  IndtUgentia  is  a 
technical  term  in  the  Roman  law,  mean- 
ing amnesty  or  pardon ;  and  in  much  the 
same  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate,  where  it  is  83monymous  with 
rmmmOf  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
IsaL  Ixi.  1,  with  Luc.  iv.  18.  In  the 
language  of  the  Church  it  has  acauired  a 
much  more  definite  and  restrictea  mean- 
ing, and  an  indulgence  in  the  theological 
sense  of  the  word  is  defined  by  Amort  in 
his  classical  work  on  the  subject,  as  "a 
remission  of  the  punishment  which  is  still 
due  to  sin  after  sacramental  absolution, 
this  remission  being  valid  in  the  court  of 
conscience  and  before  Gk)d,  and  being 
made  by  an  application  of  the  treasure  of 
the  Church  on  the  part  of  a  lawful 
superior." 

1.  The  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Indul- 
aenceSf  as  given  in  the  preceding  definition, 
implies  several  points  of  Catholic  belief 
which  need  elucidation. 

(a)  An  indulgence  does  not  remit 
either  the  guilt  or  the  eternal  punishment 
of  sin,  much  less  are  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  wicked  and  blasphemous 
enough  to  give  permission  to  commit  sin 
for  the  future.  The  guilt  of  sin  is  for- 
given chiefly  by  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
l^m  and  penance,  and  even  these  are  of 
no  avail  unless  the  sinner  turns  to  €k>d 
with  dncere  and  supernatural  sorrow  and 
with  firm  purpose  of  amendment.  An 
indulgence  cannot  be  obtuned  for  unfor- 
given  sin.  Before  anvone  can  obtain  for 
himself  the  benefit  of  an  indulgence  tlio 
guilt  must  have  been  washed  away  and 
the  eternal  punishment,  if  his  sin  has 
been  mortal,  must  have  been  forgiven. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  an  encouragement 
to  sin,  the  desire  to  obtain  an  indulgence 
is  a  powerful  motive  to  repentance.  If 
the  phrase  ''  remission  of  sm  "  occurs  in 
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the  grant  of  an  indulgence^  the  Church, 
after  the  example  of  Scripture  {e,g,  1  Pet. 
ii.  24),  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  re- 
mission of  punishment.  Benedict  XIV. 
("  De  Syn.  Dioec."  xiii.  18,  7)  holds  that 
indulgences  granted  "from  punishment 
and  guilt "  ("  a  poena  et  culpa")  are  snurious. 
Others  (see  Ferraris, "  Prompt.  Bibuothec." 
art.  Indttlgentia)  understand  the  form 
as  conveying  to  the  confessor  power  to 
absolve  sacramentally  from  reserved  cases. 
O)  Even  when  the  guilt  of  sin  and 
the  eternal  punishment  sometimes  due  to 
it  have  been  removed  by  repentance  and 
absolution,  a  temporal  pumshment  may 
still  remain.  Even  after  Nathan  told 
David  his  sin  was  forgiven,  it  was  never- 
theless punished  b^  the  death  of  his 
child.  Baptism,  it  is  true,  annuls  both 
the  guilt  and  all  the  penaltv  due  to  sin. 
The  absolution  accordeid  in  the  sacrament 
of  penance  is  less  efficacious  (Concil  Trid. 
sess.  xiv.  De  Poen.  can.  15).  St.  Paul 
made  the  incestuous  Corinthian  sufier 
in  this  world  that  his  soul  might  be 
saved.  The  Church  of  all  ages  in  giving 
sacramental  absolution  has  imposed 
penances  on  the  sinner.  Usually  speak- 
mg,  the  sacramental  penance,  at  least  in 
the  present  mild  discipline  of  the  Church, 
leaves  a  debt  of  temporal  punishment, 
and  this  debt  is  cleared  by  grant  of  an 
indulgence.  The  grant  of  this  indulgence 
b  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  not  of  order,  and 
it  is  (juite  distinct  from  sacramental 
absolution.  Of  course,  this  indulgence 
cannot  free  the  repentant  sinner  from 
temporal  punishments  involved  in  the 
very  feet  of  repentance — e.g.  from  restor- 
ing stolen  goods,  retracting  calumnies, 
taking  the  necessary  means,  however 
painful,  to  avoid  future  falls;  or,  again, 
from  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  such 
as  shame,  sickness,  and  the  like.  Nor, 
again,  does  the  Church  ever  excuse  a 
sinner  from  all  sacramental  penance ;  nay, 
more,  a  person  most  enlightened  on  the 
real  value  of  indulgences,  and  most  eager 
to  ffain  them,  is  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  afflict  himself  with  voluntary 
mortifications,  recognising  in  them 
powerful  helps  to  overcome  himself,  to 
obtain  that  perfect  aversion  even  from  the 
slightest  sin  which  is  required  before  a 
plenary  indulgence  can  be  gained,  and  to 
avoid  future  falls.  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  We  have  seen  that 
indulgences  ^are  a  powerful  incentive  to 
repentance ;  *  now  we  see  that  they  en- 
courage strictness  of  life  and,  indeed,  all 
Ohriftian  virtue. 
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(y)  Indulgences  are  not  merely  a 
remission  of  canonical  penances  (this 
error  is  condemned  by  the  Ch\irch,  Thes. 
Lutheri,  prop.  19;  Synod.  Pistoi.  prop. 
40),  but  tnev  also  avail  before  the  justice 
of  God.  Otherwise,  as  St.  Thomas  argues 
C'  SuppL**  qu.  XXV.  a.  1),  the  indulgence 
woula  be  a  loss  and  not  a  gain,  and 
the  Church  would  excuse  her  children 
from  canonical  penances,  and  abandon 
them  to  more  grievous  sufierings  in  Pur- 
gatory. The  error  of  Luther  and  the 
Jansenist  Synod  of  Pistoia  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  really  springs  from  miscon- 
ceiving the  nature  of  canonical  penance. 
This  will  appear  more  fully  -^en  we 
discuss  the  history  of  indulgences.  Here 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  just  as  in 
imposing  canonical  penance  the  Church 
acts  in  the  name  of  Qod  and  exer- 
cises a  power  of  binding  given  by  Him 
for  the  profit  of  souls,  so  in  remitting 
it  she  exercises  a  power  of  loosing  by 
the  same  divine  authority.  The  power 
of  the  keys  (Matt.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18;  cf. 
John  XX.  22,  28)  enables  her  not  only  to 
forgive  sins,  but  to  open  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Thus  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  4)  im- 
posed penance  *'  with  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ''  and  relaxed  it  (2  Cor.  ii.  10) 
"  in  the  person  of  Christ.**  Penalty  so 
relaxed  was  no  longer  due,  either  here  or 
hereafter,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences exhibits  at  once  the  justice  of  God 
and  his  infinite  mercy. 

(d)  An  indulgence  does  not  only 
remit,  but  also  satisfies  the  justice  of  God 
for,  the  temporal  punishment  of  sin.  The 
Church  has  recourse  to  the  infinite  merits 
of  Christ,  which  suffice  to  satisfy  for  all 
guilt  and  all  penalty,  and  to  the  merits  of 
saints  who  have  done  penance  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  their  own  sins.  They  obtained  an 
abundant  reward  for  their  own  good 
deeds,  but  many  of  their  actions  had  a 
penitential  character  which  availed  for 
others  if  not  needed  for  themselves. 
Theologians  express  this  characteristic 
of  an  indulgence  when  they  say  it  is  solutio 
as  well  as  absolutiOy  both  payment  and 
remission ;  or,  again,  that  it  is  '^  a  juridi- 
cal absolution,**  including  a  payment  of 
the  debt  from  the  treasure  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  and  the  saints. 

We  may  end  this  explanation  bv 
quoting  the  words  of  the  council,  which 
anathematises  those  who  ''assert  that 
they  findulgences]  are  useless,  or  deny 
that  the  power  to  grant  them  exists  in 
the  Church.*' 
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II.  7%e  History  of  Indulgences  confirms 
the  teaching  of  me  present  Church,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  practice  is  to  be 
explained  by  change  of  circumstances, 
not  of  principle. 

(a)  In  primitiTe  times  many  years  of 
heavy  penance  were  exacted  for  great 
sins,  out  these  penances  were  curtailed  if 
the  penitent  had  displayed  great  con- 
trition (Cyprian,  Epp.  15-17,  and  33),  and 
this  indulgence  was  usually  granted  when 
persecution  was  impencung  or  begun 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  67,  7).  We  read  of  one 
case  (Euseb.  "H.  E."  v.  32)  in  which  the 
canonical  penance,  which  had,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  peru)rmed  before  absolution,  was 
wholly  remitted.  The  way  in  which 
this  indulgence  was  most  conunonly 
granted  deserves  particular  notice.  A 
confessor  in  prison  and  expecting  death 
for  Christ,  sent  a  letter  of  peace  ("  libellus 
pacis  ")  to  the  bishop  in  favour  of  some 
brother  who  was  under  penance — e.g.  for 
apostasy — and  the  bishop,  if  satisfied  of 
his  contrition,  restored  him  to  the  peace 
of  the  Church  (see  Cyprian,  Epp.  16-17, 
and  33).  Here  we  have  the  modem 
doctrine  of  indulgence  in  full  opration 
among  the  Christians  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. We  find  the  belief  in  the  "  treasure 
of  merits,"  for  Tertullian  ("  De  Pud."  22), 
when  he  had  become  a  Montanist,  re- 
proaches the  Catholic  Church  on  this 
very  ground.  "You  j^ve,"  he  says, 
"even  your  martyrs  thw  power.  Wno 
permits  man  to  grant  the  things  which 
must  be  reserved  for  God  P  Who  pays 
for  another's  death  *'  {i,e.  the  death  due 
to  sin)  "  save  only  the  Son  of  God  P  " 
The  indulgence  was  given  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  as  has  been  alreadv 
shown.  Lastly,  it  availed  before  God, 
and  was  no  mere  remission  of  canonical 
penance.  For  Cyprian  (Ep.  18)  speaks 
of  those  "  who  have  received  letters  from 
the  martyrs,  and  can  be  assisted  by  thb 
prerogative  before  God."  "He  [the 
Lord]  can  mercifully  pardon  him  who 
repents,  labours,  prays ;  He  can  set  down 
to  his  account  whatever  the  martyrs  have 
asked,  and  the  bishops  (sacerdotes)  have 
done  for  such  persons"  ("De  Laps."  36). 
No  modem  theologian  could  put  the 
Church's  doctrine  better. 

O)  lyam  the  Seventh  Century  to  the 
Crusades. — ^As  public  was  gradually  re- 
placed by  private  penance  (though  canoni- 
cal penance  was  still  very  severe),  in- 
dulgences were  often  granted  in  the  form 
of  commutation — i.e,  a  lesser  work  was 
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supplemented  from  the  "treasure  of 
merits  "  and  made  equivalent  to  a  greater 
one.  Alms  to  churches,  monasteries,  or 
the  poor,  the  pilgrimages — greatly  in 
vogue  £rom  the  tenth  century  onwards — 
to  Jerusalem,  Rome,  and  Compostella, 
were  substituted  for  so  many  days,  years, 
&c.,  of  canonical  penance.  This  commu- 
tation is  said  to  have  begun  in  England 
and  then  to  have  spread  south ;  and  we 
may  notice  here  the  origin  of  the  termin- 
ology still  in  use,  when  indulgences  are 
granted  for  forty  days,  seven  years,  &c. 
After  the  eleventh  centuiy  plenary  in- 
dulgences, though  rare,  are  met  with. 
Thus  Urban  11.,  in  the  famous  assembly 
at  Clermont  to  promote  the  Crusades, 
gave  a  plenary  indulgence  to  the  Cru- 
saders ("iterulud  pro  omni  pcenitentia 
reputetur  ")  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  At  the  First  General 
Council  of  Lyons,  Innocent  IV.  gave  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  went  on 
the  Crusade  at  their  ovm  cost,  provided 
they  were  contrite  for  their  sins  *,  and  an 
indulgence  proportioned  to  their  zeal  to 
those  who  helpad  the  Crusaders  by  money 
or  advice. 

(y)  Later  History  of  Indulgences, — 
The  period  of  the  Crusades  marks  a 
turning-point  in  the  histoiy  of  indul- 
gences, lor  they  were  given  more  and 
more  freely  from  that  time  onwards.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in- 
dulgences were  given  for  wars  analogous 
to  the  Crusades.  For  example,  at  the 
Council  of  Siena^  in  1426,  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence was  offered  to  those  who  took 
arms  against  the  Hussites;  while  wars 
against  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses, 
Moors  and  Turks  were  stimulated  by 
the  same  means.  From  the  eleventh 
centuiy  indulgences  were  given  at  the 
dedication  of  churches  and  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  such  dedications.  Innocent  IH. 
in  1216,  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council, 
limited  these  spiritual  favours  to  the 
grant  of  a  year's  indulgence  at  the  dedi- 
cation and  one  of  forty  days  at  the  anni- 
versary. The  great  mdulgsnce  of  the 
jubilee  was  given  first  in  1300.  Urban  IV., 
Martin  V.,  Eugenius  IV.,  granted  in- 
dul^nces  to  those  who  assiBted  at  the 
divme  office  on  Corpus  Ohristi.  The 
canonisation  of  saints  was  accompanied 
by  grants  of  indulgence,  the  first  known 
instance  being  an  indulgence  given  by 
Honorius  III.  at  the  canonisation  of 
Lawrence,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Smce 
the  Dominicans  made  the  use  of  the 
roeary,  and  the  Franciscans  that  of  the 
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crucifix,  popular  in  the  Church,  it  became 
customaiy  to  attach  indulgences  to  such 
objecta  of  devotion,  and  at  last  indul- 
gences were  so  freely  given  that  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  devotion  or  good  work  of 
any  kind  for  which  they  may  not  be 
obtained.  This  common  use  of  indul- 
gences led  theologians  to  draw  out  more 
fiilly  the  theory  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences  rests,  and  thus,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
plurase  "  treasure  of  merits  "  occurs.  The 
attacks  of  Wiclif,  Huss,  Luther,  and  the 
Jansenists  served  to  develop  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  on  this  head  stiU  more 
perfectly.  The  Council  of  Trent,  how- 
ever, energetically  prohibited  the  ''dis- 
reputable gains"  made  £rom  those  who 
desired  to  obtain  indulgences  ('^pravos 
qusestus  pro  his  consequendis ''),  "from 
which  a  most  plentiful  cause  of  abuses 
had  flowed  into  Christian  nations  (Sess. 
XXV.  Decret.  de  Indulg.). 

m.  AppUeatian  ^  Indulgences  to  the 
Dead, — In  the  ninth  century  Pascal  L  and 
John  VIII.  bestowed  such  indulgences  on 
the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  fighting 
for  the  Church,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
language  of  St.  Thomas  ("  Suppl."  qu.  Ixxi. 
a.  10)  that  such  indulgences  were  common 
in  his  day.  No  doctrinal  difficulty  will 
be  felt  on  the  matter  if  the  real  intention 
of  the  Church  be  apprehended.  Sixtus 
rV.,  in  his  Constitution  of  Nov.  27, 1477, 
lays  down  the  principle  that  indulgences 
of  this  kind  are  only  given  "  by  way  of 
suf&age.'^  His  meaning  is  that  the 
Church  has  no  direct  power  over  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  She  can  but 
humbly  entreat  God  to  accept  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and,  having  respect  to  them, 
mercifullj^  to  remit  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  pains  due  to  the  souls  sufiering  in 
Purgatory.  The  Church  has  reprobated 
the  error  of  tiiose  who  maintained  that 
indulgences  could  not  profit  the  dead 
(Prop.  Lutheri,  Prop.  22 ;  Synod.  Pbtoi. 
Prop.  42). 

IV.  Indulgences  may  he  given  by  the 
Pope  throughout  the  Church;  by  primates, 
metropolitans,  and  bishops  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  By  bishop 
must  be  understood  a  bishop  actually 
ruling  a  diocese;  bishops  m  partibus, 
and  even  coadjutors  with  the  right  of 
succession,  have  no  such  power;  nor 
affain  have  vicars  general  or  capitular, 
abbots,  generals  of  orders,  &c.,  &c.  The 
power,  however,  may  be  delegated  to  any 
cleric.  Moreover,  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  can.  62,  confined  the  bishop's 
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power  in  the  matter  to  an  indulgence  of 
a  year  at  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and 
of  fortj  days  on  other  occasions.  Nor 
can  a  bishop  add  another  forty  days  for 
an  indulgence  already  given  for  the  same 

§ood  work  by  hispredecessdr  (see  the 
ecree  of  Clement  EX.,  Novem.  20, 1668). 
Archbishops  may  give  the  same  indul- 
gences as  Dishops,  not  only  in  their  own 
dioceses,  but  abo  in  those  of  their  suf- 
fragans, and  this  even  if  they  are  not  en- 
gaged m  visitation  (cap. "  Nostro ;  De  Pcen. 
et  Kem.,"  v.  S&).    Cardinals,  even  if  not 
bishops,  may  give  an  indulgence  of  100 
days  m  their  titular  churches ;  the  Great 
Penitentiary  exercises  the  same  ]^wer; 
while  legates  and  nimtios  may  give  an 
indulgence  of  100  days  and  more  (not, 
however,  of  a  year)  within  the  terri- 
tories committed  to  their  care,  and  may 
also  grant  an  indulgence  of  seven  years 
and  seven  periods  of  forty  days  to  those 
who  visit  a  particular  church  or  chapel, 
provided  they  worthily  confess  and  com- 
municate  and    pray    according   to   the 
intention  of  the  Pope.    All  persons  who 
grant  indulgences  are  bound  to  do  so  only 
for  reasonaole  causes,  and  to  take  care 
that  there  is  some  proportion  between 
the  work  done  or  at  least  between  the 
object  in  view  and  the  grace  accorded. 
Thus  the  Council  of  Constance  orders 
persons  suspected  of  heresy  to  be  asked 
"  if  they  believe  the  Eoman  bishops  can 
grant  indulgences  for  reasonable  causes.'' 
V.   The  conditions  on  which  indul- 
gences may  be  obtained  are  that  the  per- 
son desirous  of  gaining  them  be  a  member 
of  the  Church ;  that  he  should  perform 
the  good  work  exactiy  as  prescribed ;  and 
that  he  should  be,  at  least  before  con- 
cluding the  work  prescribed,  in  a  state  of 
grace.     Whether  this  last  condition  is 
necessary  to  obtain  indulgences  for  the 
dead  is  uncertain ;  it  can  hardly  be  so  in 
the  case  of  indulgences  applicable  only  to 
the  dead — e  g,  in  the  case  of  a  Requiem  Mbj&s 
at  a  privileged  altar.    In  order  to  ^^ain 
the  whole  of  a  plenary  indulgence  it  is 
further  necessai^  to  detest  and  have  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  so  far  as  possible 
even  the  least  venial  sin.    If  an  indul- 
gence is  granted  for  a  particular  day,  the 
day  is  reckoned  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night, unless  the  day  be  a  feast  vnth 
a  vigil,  for  then  the  time  for  gaining  the 
indiugence  extends  from  first  to  second 
vespers.     For  plenary  indulgences,  it  is 
usual  to  prescrioe  confession,  communion, 
and  prayer   for    the    Pope's    intention. 
Those  who  are  accustomed   to  confe**- 
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every  eight  days  may,  without  further 
confession,  ^ain  all  induJgences  which  are 
offered  during  the  week.  Communion 
may  be  made  the  day  before  the  feast  on 
which  the  indulgence  is  given.  Five 
Paters  and  Avee  for  the  Pope's  intention 
are  considered  sufficient.  No  indulgence 
can  be  gained  for  a  work  already  com- 
manded. 

VI.  Divisions  of  Indulffences, — Plenary 
remit  all,  partial  a  portion,  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  sin — 6.^.  an 
mdul^nce  of  forty  days,  as  much  as 
would  have  been  atoned  for  by  forty 
days  of  canonical  penance.  ^*  IndiugentiaB 
pleniores  "  convey  to  the  confessor  faculties 
to  absolve  from  reserved  cases ;  ''  plenissi- 
mae"  further  faculties  to  commute  vows. 
Indulgences  maybe  temporal — i,e.  granted 
only  for  a  time;  or  a^ain  perpetual  or 
indefinite,  which  last  till  revoked.  Even 
indulgences  granted  by  delegated  power 
continue  in  lorce  after  the  death  of  the 
cleric  who  bestows  them.  If  a  feast  on 
which  an  indulgence  is  given  is  trans- 
ferred, the  indu^ence  remains  attached 
to  the  ori^al  day,  unless  the  celebration 
inforo — t.e,  the  abstinence  from  servile 
work,  &c. — is  transferred  also.  Personal 
indulgences  are  those  granted  to  par- 
ticular persons — e.g,  to  an  order,  confra- 
ternity. Local  indulgences  ma^  be  gained 
only  in  a  particular  place.  Supposing  a 
church  is  pulled  down  to  be  re-erected 
under  the  same  title,  or  if  it  is  replaced 
under  competent  authority  by  a  church 
with  the  same  title  in  another  place,  the 
indulgences  may  be  gained  in  the  new 
buildm^.  But  a  church  which  pos- 
sessed indulgences  as  the  church  of  a 
religious  order,  forfeits  them  if  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  seculars;  however, 
French  churches  which  belonged  to 
Franciscans  before  1789  and  are  now 
Franciscan  no  longer,  still  have  the  in- 
dulgence of  Portiuncula.  Real  indul- 
gences are  those  attached  to  crucifixes, 
medals,  &c.  It  is  only  the  original  owner 
of  these  objects  (i.e.  the  first  owner  after 
the  indulgence  was  attached)  who  can 
gain  the  indulg[ences,  and  the  indulgence 
IS  lost  if  the  object  is  sold  or  given  away. 
A  person,  however,  may  get  objects  in- 
dulgenced  with  a  view  of  distributing 
them  to  others.  In  that  case  the  indul- 
gences remain  good,  even  if  they  pass 
through  the  hands  of  any  nomoer  of 
persons,  provided  that  they  have  not  been 
appropriated  to  use  by  the  intermediate 
persons.  The  owner  must  have  the  object 
with  himi  though  not  necessarily  in  hiB 
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hands,  unless  this  condition  is  expressed  in 
the  grant.  A  rosair  may  be  restrung  and 
some  of  the  beads  (not,  however,  the 
greater  number)  may  be  replaced  by 
others  without  forfeit  of  the  indulgences. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  plenary 
indukences  are  that  of  the  jubilee 
already  mentioned ;  the  indulgence  given 
by  priests  (who  receive  power  from  the 
Pope  to  confer  it^  to  the  dying ;  the  in- 
dulgence given  with  the  Papal  blessing 
[see  the  article  Blbsshjo].  The  most 
celebrated  local  indulgences  are  gained  by 
visiting  the  seven  chief  churches  and  privi- 
leged altars  at  Rome ;  by  pilgrimages  to 
the  holy  places  in  Palestine;  or  visiting 
the  stations  mentioned  in  the  Missal.  The 
Popes  (especially  Clement  XII.,  in  1731) 
gave  all  the  indulgences  to  be  gained  at 
the  holy  places  to  those  who  make 
devoutly  the  Way  of  the  Cross  at  the 
^*  Stations  ^  erected  by  Franciscans. 
Faculties  similar  to  those  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans are  now  granted  to  others.  An 
account  of  other  indulgences,  such  as  that 
of  the  Portiuncula  and  the  Sabbatine 
indulgence,  will  be  found  under  special 
articles.  Indulgences  without  number 
have  been  given  to  confraternities,  per- 
sons who  wear  scapulars,  medals,  &c. 
Pius  IX.  (April  14,  1854)  bestowed  on 
those  who  wear  the  blue  scapular  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  say  six 
Paters,  Aves,  and  Glorias  in  honour  of 
the  Tnnity  and  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
and  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Chun;h,  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy,  &c.,  aU  the  indul- 
gences which  coiild  be  obtained  by 
visiting  the  seven  Roman  basilicas,  the 
holy  places  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church 
of  Portiuncula  at  Assisi,  and  that  of 
Compostella.  Even  confession  and  com- 
mumon  are  not  required  for  these  indul- 
gences. Large  and  often  plenary  indul- 
gences are  attached  to  the  recitation  of 
short  prayers  (though  iisually  confession 
and  communion  are  required,  if  the  indul- 
gence is  plenary),  and  to  the  use  of 
blessed  crosses,  medals,  &c.  Sixtus  V.,  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  blesang  obiecte,  and 
so  attaching  indulgences  U)  them.  A 
priest  with  the  necessary  faculties  has 
only  to  make  a  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
rosary,  medal,  &c.  Other  acts  of  piety — 
e.g.  examination  of  conscience,  hearing 
sermons,  visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
— are  also  largefy  indukpenced. 

VII.  Indulgences  which  have  been  Alh- 
rogated  or  declared  Apocryphal, — (a)  Ac- 
cording to  a  supposed  decree  of  September 
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18, 1669,  and  Benedict  XIV.  ("  De  Syn." 
xiil.,  18, 8),  no  partial  indulgence  of  1,000 
years  or  upwaros  is  authentic.  But  the 
decree  cannot  be  found  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Oongregation  of  Indulgences,  and 
its  existence  is  disputed.  O)  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (Sess.  xx.  cap.  9)  lays  down 
the  principle  that  indulgences  most  be 
giyen  everywhere  ^tis,  and  the  bull 
"  Etsi  dommici "  of  Piua  V.,  issued  in  1567, 
annuls  the  indulgences  of  the  qusestors 
and  collectors  of  auns.  (y)  Clement  Vm. 
and  other  Popes  have  abrogated  indul- 
gences said  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
jubilee,  as  also  (d)  the  indulgences  given 
to  rosaries,  imfufes,  &c.,  before  the  rescript 
of  Clement  Vni.  "De  forma  indulgentiae  " 
(anno  1697).  (t)  All  indulgences  given 
before  the  Constitution  of  Clement  vlll. 
"  QufiBcunque  "  (March  7, 1604),  "  Roma- 
nus  Pontifex  *»  (May  18, 1606),  and  before 
the  Constitution  of  taul  V.  (November  28, 
1610),  to  orders,  confraternities,  colleges 
or  chapters,  are  revoked  unless  these 
indulgences  have  been  renewed,  (f)  The 
indulgences  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Alexander  VI.  to  the  Bridget  rosarv  are 
apocryphal;  so  are  those  which  Urban 
Vlll.  18  said  to  have  given  to  the  crosses 
of  St.  Turibius,  and  Pius  V.  to  the  crosses 
of  Caravaca  in  Spain.  A  long  list  of 
apocryphal  indulgences  is  given  in  the 
decree  of  Innocent  XI.  "  Delated  saepius  " 
(March  7, 1678). 

(The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  Bellarmine,  "  De  indulg.  et  jubnaeo 
libri  duo ; "  Amort,  "  De  orig.,  progressu, 
valore  ac  fructu  indulg.,"  Aug.  Vind. 
1735;  Theodorus  a  Spir.  S.  "Tract, 
dogmatico-moralis  de  mdulg.,''  Homed, 
1743;  Benedict  XIV.  "De  Syn.  dioec.'* 
lib.  xiii.  cap.  18;  Ferraris,  "Prompt. 
Biblioth."  We  have  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Amort  and  to  the  excellent 
article  "Ablass"  in  the  new  edition  of 
Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

XMOV&T  (indultum,  something 
granted  by  favour).  A  licence  or  per- 
mission granted  by  the  Pope,  whether  to 
a  corporation  or  to  an  individual,  author- 
ising something  to  be  done  which  the 
common  law  of  the  Church  does  not 
sanction.  A  familiar  instance  is  that  of 
the  Lenten  indults,  by  which  the  Pope 
authorises  the  bishops,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  different  countries,  to 
dispense  more  or  less  with  the  rigour  of 
the  canons  as  to  the  quadragesimal  fast. 
In  former  times  indults  chiefly  related  to 
the  patronage  of  church  dignities  and 
benences. 
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[See  Chtjbch 
OF  Chkist  and  Pope.] 

ZCTZBaXi.  One  who  is  not  among 
the  JiddeSf  the  faithful  of  Christ.  Popu- 
larly, the  term  is  applied  to  all  who 
reject  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation. 
In  order  to  reject  it,  they  must  have 
heard  of  it :  those,  therefore,  who  have 
never  heara  of  Christianity  are  not 
in  popular  language  called  infidels,  but 
heathens,  thougn  they  are  included  under 
the  theological  term  "infideles.*'  Nor 
are  heretics,  even  Unitarians,  to  be  called 
infidels,  for  they  do  accept  the  religion  of 
Christ  as  divmely  revealed,  however 
erroneous  or  fantastic  their  notions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  revelation  may  be. 

mooairTB,  boxiT,  thulbt  or, 
is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church  on 
December  28,  in  the  Greek  on  December 
29th.  Among  the  Greeks  the  feast  is 
known  as  that  of  the  "  14,000  holy  chil- 
dren  "  (t&p  dyt^v  i^  xiKtdh<ov  vrfiritov). 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Church 
has  regarded  the  children  whom  Herod 
slew  in  his  desire  to  make  sure  of  killing 
Christ,  as  Martyrs.  Ireneeus  (iii.  16,  4) 
asserts  this  clearly,  and  so  does  St.  Augus- 
tine (lib.  iii.  "De  Symbolo  ad  Catech."). 
But  it  is  uncertain  when  l^is  feast  began 
to  be  kept.  A  homily  attributed  to 
Origen  in  which  this  feast  is  mentioned 
is  certainly  spurious,  and  although  in  an 
ancient  catalogue  of  St.  Augustine's 
discourses  we  find  two  "  tractatus  "  "  De 
Octavis  Infantium,"  Thomassin  ("  Traits 
des  Festee,"  p.  275)  explains  this  as  refer- 
ring to  Low  oimday,  the  octave  of  Easter 
Sunday,  on  the  vigil  of  which  children 
were  in  those  times  commonly  baptised. 
However,  a  separate  festival  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Calendar 
of  Carthage,"  the  date  of  which  may  be 
approximately  fixed  from  the  fact  that 
the  latest  martyrs  whose  names  it  gives 
died  in  484.  In  the  rule  of  Chrodegang 
(d.  766)  the  feast  is  placed  among  the 
"  chief  solemnities.**  The  Mass  is  said  in 
purple  vestments,  probably  because  the 
innocents  did  not  enter  neaven  imme- 
diately after  their  mart^nrdom.  They  had 
to  wait  till  Christ  at  his  Ascension  opened 
it  to  "  those  who  believe.**  On  the  octave. 
Mass  is  celebrated  in  red,  the  usual 
colour  of  martyrs. 

St.  Thomas  (2  2ndeB,  qu.  cxxiv.  a.  1) 
mentions  the  opinion  of  some  who  thought 
that  the  use  of  reason  was  accelerated  in 
the  case  of  the  Innocents,  so  that  ^ey 
were  able  consciously  to  embrace  death 
for  Christ.    But  he  himself  dismisses  the 
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opinion  as  without  warrant  in  Scripture. 
"  The  diedding  of  blood,"  he  says,  "  for 
Christ  takes  the  place  of  baptism. 
Whence,  as  in  children  the  merit  of 
Ohrist  operates  through  the  grace  of 
baptism,  and  obtains  pory  for  them,  so 
in  those  slain  for  Ohnst  the  martyrdom 
of  Ohrist  operates  and  obtains  for  them 
the  palm  of  martyrdom." 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  usual  for 
children  to  keep  a  time  of  festiyity  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  which 
lasted,  according  to  Durandus,  from  St. 
Stephen's  Baj  to  the  Octave  of  the 
Epiphany.  Boys  used  to  sit  in  the 
canons'  stalls;  one  of  them,  who  was 
yested  in  episcopal  robes,  ffaye  his  blessing 
pontifically.  The  Oounol  of  Basle  (Sess. 
xxii.)  condemned  the  extrayagancee  of 
this  celebration,  which  was  accompanied 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  JFools. 
But  the  feast  of  children  is  still  inno- 
cently observed  in  some  monasteries  and 
convents,  and  Thomassin  surely  errs  by 
excess  of  rigour  when  he  speaks  of  it  as 
impious. 

zvQirxBXTZOW.  In  no  age  of 
Christianity  has  the  Church  had  any 
doubt  that  in  her  hands,  and  only  in  hers, 
was  the  deposit  of  the  true  faith  and 
reli^on  placed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that, 
as  it  is  her  duty  to  teach  this  to  all 
nations,  so  she  is  bound  by  all  practicable 
and  lavrful  means  to  restr^n  the  malice 
or  madness  of  those  who  would  corrupt 
the  message  or  resist  the  teacher.  Some 
have  maintained  that  no  means  of  co- 
ercion are  lawful  for  her  to  use  but 
those  which  are  used  in  the  internal 
forum  [FoBUM  iKTBBinTH]  and  derive 
their  sanction  from  anticipated  suffering 
in  the  next  world.  The  power  of  the 
Church,  according  to  Fleury,*  is  "  purely 
spiritual,"  and  he  held  with  Miursilius 
that  the  Pope  could  employ  no  coactive 
punishment  of  any  kind  unless  the  em- 
peror— I.e.  the  civil  power — gave  him 
leave.  From  such  a  view  it  logically 
follows  that  St.  Paul  ought  to  have 
asked  the  permission  of  Sergius  Paulus 
before  striking  Elymaa  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness  I  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  canonists  take  the  opposite  view — 
namely,  that  the  Church  can  and  ought 
to  visit  with  fitting  punishment  the 
heretic  and  the  revolter;  and  since  the 
publication  of  the  numerous  encyclical 
letters  and  allocutions  of  the  late  Pope 
treating  of  the  relations  between  Church 

*  Henry,  Dernier  Dieeourt,  ch.,  14. 
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and  State,  and  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
former,  the  view  of  Fleury  can  no  longer 
be  held  by  any  Catholic. 

For  many  ages  after  the  conversion 
of  Constantino  it  was  easier  for  the  Church 
to  repress  heresy  by  invoMog  the  secular 
arm  than  by  organisiDg  tribunalB  of  her 
own  for  the  purpose.  Reference  to  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  the  codes  of 
Justinian  and  Theodosius  shows  that 
the  emperors  generally  held  as  decided 
views  on  the  pestilent  nature  of  heresy, 
and  the  necessity  of  extirpating  it  in  the 
germ  before  it  reached  its  hideous  ma- 
turity, as  the  Popes  themselves.  They 
were  willing  to  repress  it ;  they  took 
from  the  Church  the  definition  of  what  it 
was;  and  they  had  old-established  tri- 
bimals  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  The  bishops,  as  a  rule,  had  but  to 
notify  the  appearance  of  heretics  to  the 
lay  power,  and  the  latter  hastened  to 
make  inquiry,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repress 
and  punish.  But  in  the  thirteenth  ceit- 
tury  a  new  race  of  temporal  rulers  rose  to 
power.  The  emperor  frederic  11.  perhaps 
nad  no  Christian  faith  at  all;  John  of 
Ikigland  meditated,  sooner  than  yield  to 
the  Pope,  openly  to  apostatise  to  Islam ; 
and  Philip  Augustus  was  refractory  to- 
wards the  Church  in  various  ways.  The 
Church  was  as  dear  as  ever  upon  the 
necessity  of  repressing  heretics,  But  the 
weapon — secular  sovereignty — ^which  she 
had  hitherto  employed  for  the  purpose 
seemed  to  be  breaking  in  her  hands.  The 
time  was  come  when  she  was  to  forge  a 
weapon  of  her  own ;  to  establish  a  tribunal 
the  incorruptness  and  fidelity  of  which 
she  could  trust;  which  in  the  task  of 
detecting  and  punishing  those  who  misled 
their  brethren  should  employ  all  the 
minor  forms  of  penal  repression,  wlule 
still  remitting  to  the  secular  arm  the 
case  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible  ofienders. 
Thus  arose  the  Inquisition.  St  Dominic 
is  said  by  some  to  have  first  proposed  the 
erection  of  such  a  tribunal  to  Innocent  III., 
and  to  have  been  appointed  by  him  the 
first  inquiwtor.^  Other  writers  trace  the 
origin  of  the  tribunal  to  a  synod  held  at 
Toulouse  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1229,  after 
the  Albigensian  crusade,  which  ordered 
that  in  every  parish  a  priest  and  several 
respectable  la3anen  should  be  appointed 
to  search  out  heretics  and  bring  them 
before  the  bishops.^  The  task  of  dealing 
with  the  culprits  was  difficult  and  in- 
vidious, and  the  bishops  ere  long  made 
1  Ferraris,  **  Inquisitionia  S.  Offidam." 
*  Mdhler,  KirchengeechichU,  ii.  651. 
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oyer  their  responsibility  in  the  matter  to 
the  Dominican  order.  Gregory  IX.  ap- 
pointed none  but  Dominican  inquiators  \ 
Innocent  IV.  nominated  Franciscans  also, 
and  Clement  YII.  sent  as  inquisitor  into 
Portugal  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Minims. 
But  the  majority  of  the  inquisitors  em- 
ployed have  always  been  Dominicans, 
and  the  commissary  of  the  Holy  OfSce  at 
Home  belongs  ex  officio  to  this  order. 

The  Congregation  of  Cardinals  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition  was  first  erected  by 
Paul  m.  (1642),  and  remodelled  bj 
Sixtus  V.  about  forty  years  later.  "  It  is 
composed  of  twelve  cardinals ;  of  a  com- 
missary ....  who  discbarges  the  func- 
tions of  a  judffe  ordinary ;  of  a  counselor 
or  assessor,  who  is  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Curia ;  of  consultors,  selected  by 
the  Pope  himself  from  among  the  most 
learned  theologians  and  canonists ;  quali- 
ficators,  who  give  their  opinions  on 
questions  submitted  to  them;'  an  advo- 
cate charged  with  the  defence  of  persons 
accused,  and  other  subordinate  officials. 
The  principal  sitting  of  the  congregation 
are  held  under  the  immediate  presidency 
of  the  Pope."  *  This  supreme  court  of  in- 
quisition proceeds  against  any  who  are 
delated  to  it,  and  in  former  times  used  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  sentences  of  similar 
courts  elsewhere,  and  to  depute  inquisitors 
to  proceed  to  any  place  where  they  might 
appear  to  be  needed.    The  duties  and 

Sowers  of  inquisitors  are  minutely  laid 
own  in  the  canon  law,  it  being  idways 
assumed  that  the  civil  power  will  favour, 
or  can  be  compelled  to  favour,  their 
proceedings.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  that 
they  "  have  power  to  constrain  all  magis- 
trates, even  secular  magistrates,  to  cause 
the  statutes  against  heretics  to  be  ob- 
served," and  to  require  them  to  swear  to 
do  so ;  also  that  they  can  **  compel  idl 
magistrates  and  judges  to  execute  their 
sentences,  and  these  must  obey  on  pain  of 
excommimication ; "  also  that  inquisitors 
in  causes  of  heresy  "  can  use  the  secular 
arm,"  and  that  "  all  temporal  rulers  are 
bound  to  obey  inquisitors  in  causes  of 
faith."'  No  such  state  of  things  as  that 
here  assumed  now  exists  in  any  part  of 
Europe;  nowhere  does  the  State  assist 
the  Church  in  putting  dovm  heresy ;  it  is 
therefore  superauous  to  describe  regula- 
tions controlling  a  jurisdiction  which  has 
lost  the  medium  in  which  it  could  work 
and  live. 

The  canon  law  also  assumes  that  all 
*  De  Moy,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte. 
«  FerrariB,  ioc.  cit  §§  38-37. 
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bishops,  being  themselves  inquisitors  ex 
vi  termini  into  the  purity  of  ttie  faith  in 
their  respective  dioceses,  will  co-operate 
with  the  official  inquisitors.  Each  may 
inquire  separately,  but  the  sentence  ought 
to  proceed  from  both ;  if  they  disagree, 
reference  must  be  made  to  Home.  The 
proceedings  taken  against  the  LoUard 
followers  of  Wychf  by  Archbi^ops 
Arundel  and  Chicheley  between  1382 
and  1428,*  illustrate  both  the  points 
noticed  above :  1.  that  the  civil  power  in 
pre-reforination  times  was  wont  to  give 
vigorous  aid  to  the  bishops  in  extirpating 
heresy ;  2.  that  the  bishops  themselves 
could  and  did  exercise  stringent  inquisi- 
torial powers  apart  from  the  appointment 
of  special  inquisitors. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Papal  inquisi- 
tors were  ever  commissioned,  eo  nomine, 
in  England.  In  France  the  Inquisition 
was  established  in  pursuance  of  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Toulouse  (1229) 
already  referred  to.  Its  tribunals  were 
converted  into  State  courts  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  who  made  use  of  them  to  condemn 
and  ruin  the  Templars.  In  this  condition 
they  remained  till  the  Eeformation.  In 
1538  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  Louis  de 
Kochette,  was  convictea  of  Calvinism  and 
burnt;  soon  afterwards  the  powers  of 
these  courts  were  transferred  to  the 
parliaments,  and  finally  to  the  bishops 
(1660).  In  Germany,  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, a  man  of  a  harsh  and  mflexible 
temper,  the  confessor  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
attempted  to  establish  an  inquisition  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  he  was  assassi- 
nated, and  the  tribunal  never  gained  a 
footing  in  the  coimtry.^  [On  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  see  the  next  article.] 

nrQirxBXTzoa-,  bpajtzsh,  tbs. 
It  was  founded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella at  Seville  in  1481,  the  first  judges 
of  the  tribunal  being  two  Dominicans. 
The  clergy  and  many  of  the  laity  of  the 
Castilian  kingdom  had  for  some  time 
pressed  the  adoption  of  some  such  measure 
m  order  to  check  the  profanations  and 
frauds  which  the  sham  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  a  large  number  of  Jews 
and  Moors  had  occasioned.  Even  the 
episcopal  thrones  of  Spain  are  said  to 
have  been  not  always  preserved  from  the 
intrusion  of  these  audacious  hypocrites. 
Torquemada,  another  Dominican,  ap- 
pointed in  1483,  was  Grand  Inquisitor  for 
fifteen  years.  Under  him  three  new  tri- 
bunals of  the  Holy  Office  were  erected,  at 
Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Villa  Real;  afterwards 
>  Lewis'  Life  of  Wycltf,  p.  126. 
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a  fifth  was  added  at  Toledo.  These  tri- 
bunala  were  always  popular  with  the 
lower  orders  and  the  clergy  in  Spain, 
but  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles  and 
the  rich  middle  class,  who  belieyed  that 
they  were  often  used  by  the  ^vernment 
as  engines  of  political  repression  in  order 
to  diminish  their  influence.  Ranke  calls 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  *'  a  royal  tribunal, 
furnished  with  spiritual  weapons.''  In 
1492  an  edict  was  issued  for  the  banish- 
ment of  all  Jews  refusing  to  embrace 
Christianity  from  Spain,  cniefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  aUeged  incorrigible  obsti- 
nacy in  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert Ohristians  to  their  own  mith  and 
instruct  them  in  their  rites.^  About  a 
hundred  thousand  went  into  banishment^ 
and  an  equal  or  greater  number  are  sup- 
posed to  nave  remained  in  Spain,  where 
their  merely  nominal  Christianity  and 
secret  addiction  to  their  ancestral  doc- 
trines and  usages  gave  employment  to  the 
Inquisition  for  centuries. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  written'  by  Llorente,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  the  tribunal  of  Madrid  from  1790 
to  1792.  Hence  he  has  been  supposed  to 
have  possessed  great  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining exact  information ;  and  his  state- 
ment, that  during  its  existence  of  880  years 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  condemned  80,000 
persons  to  death,  has  been  quoted  with 
credulous  horror  in  every  corner  of  the 
ciyilised  world.  Dr.  Hefele,  now  bishop 
of  Rottenburg,  has  examined  with  great 
care  and  ability  ^  the  worth  of  the  anoTe 
statement,  and  the  question  of  the  credit 
due  to  Llorente.  First,  there  is  the 
general  fact  of  the  greater  relative  se- 
verity of  penal  justice  in  all  countries 
alike,  till  within  quite  recent  times.  The 
Carolina,  or  penal  code  in  force  under 
Charles  V.,  condemned  coiners  to  the 
flames,  and  burglars  to  the  gallows. 
Burying  alive  and  other  barbarous  pun- 
ishments were  sanctioned  by  it,  none  of 
which  were  allowed  by  the  Inquisition. 
In  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
persons  refusing  to  plead  could  be,  and 
were,  pressed  to  death.  The  last  witch 
burned  in  £urope  was  sentenced  in  the 
canton  Qlarus  by  a  Protestant  tribunal  as 
late  as  1785.  Secondly,  Llorente  omits 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  kings  obliged  the  Inquisition  to 
try  and  sentence  persons  chained  with 

'  Preacotfs  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  I$alella, 
ii.  122. 

>  In  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximeneiy  translated 
by  Canon  Palton,  1860. 
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many  other  crimes  besides  heresy — e.ff., 
with  polygamy,  seduction,  unnatural 
crime,  smuggling,  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
imposture,  personation,  &c.    A  large  pro- 

Sortion  of  criminals  of  this  kind  would, 
own  to  the  present  century,  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  on  conviction  in  any 
secular  tribunal  in  Europe.  Thirdly, 
Llorente  does  not  pretend  to  base  tne 
above  statement  as  to  the  number  executed 
by  the  Inquisition  on  written  documents, 
but  on  calculations  of  his  own  making,  in 
some  of  which  he  can  be  proved  to  be 
inexpert  and  inexact.  Fourthly,  Hefele 
gives  a  list  of  palpable  misstatements  and 
exaggerations  which  he  has  detected  in 
Llorente's  volumes.  Fifthly,  the  man's 
career,  when  closely  examined,  does  not 
invite  confidence.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  he  was  a  liberal  ecclesiastic,  im- 
bued with  French  ideas,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  Freemasons.  In  1806,  at  the 
instigation  of  Godoy,  he  wrote  a  book 
against  the  /uero$,  or  ancient  privileges, 
of  the  Basque  provinces.  He  acceptea 
employment  from  the  usurping  govern- 
ment of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Banished 
from  Spain  on  the  fall  of  Joseph,  he 
escaped  to  Paris,  and  published  his 
"History  of  the  Inquisition**  in  1814. 
He  next  translated  the  abominable  novel, 
"  Faublas,**  into  Spanish ;  and,  being  exiled 
from  France  in  lo22,  died  at  Madrid  the 
next  year. 

"The  celebrated  Auto^-^a-Fi  (f.e. 
Acts  of  the  confession  of  the  faith)," 
says  Mohler,^  "  were  as  a  rule  bloodless. 
But  few  inauisitorial  processes  terminated 
with  the  death  of  the  accused."  The 
atUOf  speakinff  ^nerally,  was  a  form  of 
reconciling  cmpnts  to  the  Church.  Never- 
theless, the  severities  practised  by  the  tri- 
bunals were  such  that  Rome  fluently 
interfered.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
abolished  in  1818. 

ZXBYISATZOW  OV  SOKXVTUBa. 
The  word  inspiration,  like  many  other 
theological  terms,  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Kble.  Thus  St. 
Paul's  words,  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  iraaa  ypaxf>h 
Btonv€v<rros,  "Every  Scripture  breathed 
by  God,**  is  rendered  "omnis  Scriptura 
divinitus  inspirata,**  and  again  when 
St.  Peter,  2  £p.  i.  21,  speaks  of  the 
prophets  as  vn6  nvwyuarot  iylov  <^tp6a«poi, 
"  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  Latin 
has  "spiritu  sancto  ins]urati.*'  Just  as 
God  is  said  in  Genesis  ii.  7,  Wisdom 
XV.  11,  to  have  breathed  mans  soul  into 
his  body;  just  as  in  Job  xxxii.  8,  the 
'  KirchengefchichUf  ii«  665. 
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*'  inspiration  of  the  Almiglity  "  (inspiratio 
omnipotentis),  is  said  to  ''give  under- 
standing," so  the  sacred  writers  are  de- 
scribed as  inspired  because  God  breathed 
into  them  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor, 
suggested  the  thoughts  which  they  wrote 
down.  Inspiration,  therefore,  may  be 
defin^  as  a  supernatural  impulse  by 
which  God  directed  the  authors  of  the 
canonical  books  to  write  down  certain 
matter  predetermined  by  Him.  Inspi- 
ration is  a  grace  gratis  data — i.e,  it  was 
bestowed  upon  ihe  writers  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  others,  and  like  all  graces  it  is 
specially  attributed  to  God  the  Holy 
Ghost 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Old  Testament 
claims  to  be  inspired.  Thus  the  prophets 
constantly  represent  their  own  words  as 
being  in  reality  the  oracles  of  God.  Our 
Lord,and  his  Apostles  confirm  this  claim. 
Christ,  for  example,  in  Matt.  xxii.  43, 
declares  that  Davia  spoke  "  in  the  Spirit," 
while  St.  Peter,  Acts  i.  16,  and  St.  Paul, 
Acts  xxviii.  25,  use  dnular  language. 
Ecclesiastical  writers,  from  the  time  when 
the  New  Testament  canon  was  first 
recognised  in  the  Church,  speak  in  just 
the  same  way  of  the  books  which  went 
to  make  it  up.  St.  Irenseus  regards 
("  Adv.  Ilffir."  iii.  14,  2)  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  extending  to  the 
least  word  in  the  gospels,  for  he  main- 
tains that  the  divine  Spirit  directed  St. 
Matthew  in  i.  18  to  write  the  "  gene- 
ration of  Christ**  instead  of  the  ** gene- 
ration of  Jesus.**  "  The  divine  Scriptures,** 
"  the  divine  oracles,**  "  the  Scriptures  of 
God,**  "  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,**  are 
the  usual  phrases  by  which  the  Fathers 
express  their  belief  in  inspiration.  The 
actual  term  apparently  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  early  ages.  However,  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Martyr  Speratus  (Holland.  17 
Jul.  p.  214)  we  are  told  that  when 
the  proconsiU  asked  him  what  the  books 
were  which  Christians  "  read  with  ado- 
ration" (quo8  adoratis  legentes),  the 
saint  replied  that  they  were  the  four 
gospels,  St.  PauFs  epistles,  "and  all 
the  divinely  inspired  teaching**  (omnem 
divinitus  inspiratam  doctrinam).  In  the 
"  Symbol  of  Faith  **  which  was  approved 
by  Leo  IX.,  and  which  is  still  used  in 
the  consecration  of  bishops  as  a  test  of 
orthodox  belief,  God  is  affirmed  to  be 
the  "  one  author  **  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  same  words  (unus 
fiuctor)  are  repeated  in  the  definitions  of 
Florence  (Bull  "Canute  Domino*'), and  of 
Trent  (Sese.  iv.  Decret.  de  Can.  Scr.). 


On  the  other  hand  the  Vatican  Council 
(cap.  2),  comes  nearer  to  the  actual  word 
''inspiration,**  for  it  defines  that  the 
Bible  was  written  "Spiritu  sancto  in- 
spirante.** 

Moreover,  the  same  council  to  which 
we  referred  last  made  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration more  precise  and  settled  a 
question  once  debated  among  Catholics. 
The  great  Jesuit  theologian  Lessius,^  a 
man  who  has  man^  titles  to  respect,  was 
charged  with  mamtaining  that  a  book 
might  justly  claim  to  be  inspired,  although 
it  had  been  written  by  mere  human 
industry,  provided  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
afterwards  declared  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Church  that  the  booK  in  question  was 
free  from  error.  His  enemies  said  he 
looked  upon  the  second  book  of  Macha- 
bffius  as  a  possible  instance  of  such  a  book, 
and  Bonfr6re  in  his  "  Prseloquia  "  main- 
tained that  such  a  case  was  at  least 
possible.  The  view  was  condenmed  by 
the  chief  theological  faculties  of  the  day, 
and  surely  with  good  reason,  for  how  can 
we  call  a  book  inspired  if  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  no  special  connection  with  its 
origin  and  merely  approved  it  when 
already  written  P  This  theory  is  now 
distinctly  proscribed.  The  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  Vatican  Council  (loc,  at.),  docs 
not  count  books  canonical  because  they 
were  written  naturaUy  and  afterwards 
approved  by  her,  or  because  they  contain 
revelation  without  error,  but  because 
they  were  inspired  in  the  first  instance 
and  as  such  were  committed  to  the 
Church. 

The  common  teaching  of  theologians 
helps  us  to  understand  the  definitions 
which  have  just  been  given.  They  dis- 
tinguish first  of  all  between  inspiration 
and  the  mere  ''  assbtentia  **  or  assistance 

>  la  a  treatise  by  F.  Kleutgen,  appended  to 
Schneeinaiin*8  work  on  the  Congregations  de 
Auxiliis,  it  is  clearly  shown  from  the  original 
documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
Jesaita  that  the  doctrine  of  Leasius  was  mis- 
represented by  his  enemies  at  Loavain.  He 
held  that  a  l>ook  might  be  written  by  the 
impulu,  but  without  the  special  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then,  if  God  testified  that 
it  was  fk-ee  from  error,  might  have  the  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture.  He  did  not  suppose 
that  the  cose  had  actually  occurred.  F. 
Klcutgen  considers  that  there  ia  still  no  defini- 
tion of  the  Church  which  expressly  excludes 
this  view  \  at  the  same  time  he  considers  it 
erroneous,  on  the  ground  that  God  cannot 
reasonably  be  called  the  author  of  books, 
if  He  merely  impelled  the  writers  to  com- 
pose them,  an<l  did  not  actually  assist  and  direct 
them  in  doing  so. 
a 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  latter  conveyiDg  a 
merely  negative,  the  latter  a  positive  idea. 
Genend  councils  have  the  '' assistentia '' 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  because  He  protects 
them  from  error  in  their  decrees,  although 
the  Pope  in  convoking  the  council  and 
proposing  to  it  the  subjects,  may  have 
been  guided  only  by  the  ordinary  piotives 
of  faith  and  reason.  Lispiraldon  implies 
over  and  above  this  protection  a  special 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  write,  and 
to  write  on  particular  subjects.  Next,  a 
clear  line  must  be  drawn  between  reve- 
lation and  inspiration.  God  reveals  to 
the  soul  truths  which  it  did  not  know 
before,  without  necessarily  prompting  the 
recipient  to  commit  the  revelation  to 
writing ;  an  inspired  author  has  received 
the  impulse  to  write,  and  is  directed  fW)m 
above  m  his  work,  but  it  is  not  necessarj 
that  any  new  truths  should  be  communi- 
cated to  him.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  author  of  the  book  e.g, 
of  Esther  received  any  revelation. 

In  an  inspired  booK  there  are  evidently 
two  factors — ^the  natural  powers  of  the 
writer  on  this  side,  and  the  impulse  and 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  that. 
The  Church  has  not  decided  where  the 
one  factor  ceases  and  the  other  begins  to 
operate.  Holden,  in  his  *'  Analysis  Pldei " 
(l085),  defended  the  extreme  opinion 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  secured  the  writer 
from  error  only  in  matters  of  fiidth  and 
morals.  Others  (and  this  opinion,  which 
seems  to  find  some  support  in  the  Fathers, 
found  wide  acceptance  among  the  older 
Protestant  theologians)  have  believed  in 
what  is  known  as  *'  verbal  inspiration ;  " 
they  have  argued  as  if  the  authors  of  the 
Biblical  books  were  no  more  than  scribes 
who  wrote  down  the  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  dictated.  If  Holden's 
theory  sins  against  the  received  teaching 
and  tradition,  most  certainly  that  of 
verbal  inspiration*  as  it  has  just  been 
explained  sins  against  the  most  patent 
facts.    Evidently,  the  style  and  method 

1  The  Jesuit  Kleutgen,  in  the  treatise  al- 
ready referred  to,  cites  some  of  the  greatest 
theologians  of  the  Church  against  the  theory 
that  Uie  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  material 
words  to  the  sacred  author.  Thus  he  quotes 
Suorez,  De  Fide,  dis{i.  5,  §  8»  n.  8,  5,  who 
maintains  it  is  enough  to  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit "  specially  assisted  him  Tthe  author 
of  the  inspired  book,  while  writing)  and  kept 
him  fh>m  all  error  and  falsehood,  and  from  all 
words  which  were  not  expedient.'*  To  the 
same  effect  Bellarmin*8  De  Verba  Dei^  lib.  v. 
16 ;  Melchior  Canus,  De  LocTheolng,  lib.  ii. 
cc  17  et  18. 
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of  the  sacred  writers  is  coloured  through- 
out by  their  own  individuality,  and  the 
differences  in  thought  and  languafi^ 
between  Isaias  and  Ezechiel  are  utt^y 
inexplicable  if  we  regard  them  as  passive 
agents  imder  a  mechanical  inspuration. 
St.  Augustine  in  well-known  words 
formulises  the  prevailing  belief  of  the 
Church,  without  falling  into  the  exa^;gera- 
tions  of  the  theory  that  inspiration  is 
mechanical.  ''To  those  books,"  he  says, 
''which  are  already  styled  canonical,  I 
have  learned  to  pay  such  reverence  uid 
honour  as  most  firmly  to  believe  that 
none  of  their  authors  has  committed  any 
error  in  writing.  If  in  that  literature  I 
meet  with  anting  which  seems  contrary 
to  truth,  I  will  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
only  the  manuscript  which  is  &ulty,  or 
the  translator  who  nas  not  hit  the  sense, 
or  my  own  failure  to  understand.** 
(Almost  entirely  firom  Kaulen,  "  Einleit- 
ung  in  die  heilige  Schrift."  Part  I.  pp.  12 

ZV8TA&ZU1TIOW  (Low  Lat  sto/- 
lum,  a  stall).  The  actual  visible  estab- 
lishment (institutto  corporalis)  in  the 
possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  oignity  or 
benefice.  In  early  times  money  often 
passed  on  such  occasions;  in  one  of  the 
Novels  Justinian  forbids  that  any  payment 
should  be  made  on  installation  to  the 
clergy  of  any  church  excepting  only  the 
great  church  at  Constantinople.  In 
another  place  he  says  that  the  custom, 
though  intrinsically  a  bad  one,  is  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  destroyed ;  he  there- 
fore decrees  that  twenty  pounds  of  gold 
may  be  paid  on  installation  by  the  patri- 
arch of  any  one  of  the  five  sees,  Kome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  if  the  custom  is  to  that  efl^t, 
but  no  more.  The  sum  to  be  paid  by  a 
metropolitan  or  a  bishop  he  limits  to 
100  shillings  for  enthronisation,  and  300 
shDlings  given  to  notaries  and  other 
official.  In  snite  of  his  apparent  zeal 
for  purity  of  election,  Justinian  was  the 
first  emperor  who  exacted  payment  for 
con6nning  the  election  of  the  Homan 
pontiffs ;  this  abuse  was  not  removed  till 
the  time  of  Constantine  Pogonatus. 

It  was  afterwards  settled  by  the 
canon  law  that  the  fees  paid  on  instal- 
lation, in  any  grade  of  orders,  should 
never  exceed  one  year's  profits  of  the 
beneGce  conferred. 

Installation,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  is 
called  enthronisation;  it  is  the  solemn 
entry  into  possession  of  his  cathedral  and 
episcopal  re^dence  on  the  part  of  the 
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newly  consecrated  'bishop,  who  wears  all 
his  pontifical  insignia  on  the  occasion. 
When  a  bishop  is  consecrated  in  his  own 
church,  the  enthronisation  becomes  iden- 
tified with  the  consecration;  but  when 
the  latter  rite  has  been  performed  in 
another  diocese,  then,  **  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition,  the  bishop,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  with  his  crosier  in 
his  band,  and  the  pastoral  hat  on  his 
head,  is  received  on  arriving  at  the 
boundary  of  his  diocese,  by  the  chapter 
and  clergy  of  the  cathedral  city  and 
district ;  by  them  he  is  escorted  to  some 
neighbouring  church,  where,  after  a 
short  prayer,  he  is  presented  with  the 
episcopal  ornaments  and  insignia,  and  then 
conducted  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
sound  of  bells  into  his  cathedral,  where 
he  is  welcomed  with  the  anthem  Ecce 
BocerdoB  magnui  and  the  Te  Deum,  while 
he  takes  his  seat  on  his  throne,  from  the 
raised  dais  of  which  he  imparts  to  the 
assembled  throng  his  episcopal  bene- 
diction. Ailer  this  he  is  escorted  to  his 
lace,   the    cross   being   borne    before 


The  installation  of  a  canon  is  his 
solemn  reception  into  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  chapter.  In  presence  of  the 
dignitaries  and  canons  seated  in  the 
chapter-house  the  new  titular,  af^er  being 
chorally  vested,  makes  his  profession  of 
faith  and  takes  the  capitular  oath.  He 
is  then  admitted  to  his  seat  in  chapter, 
and  afterwards  conducted  into  the  church, 
and  installed  in  his  proper  stall  in  the 
choir. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  parish  priest 
the  installation  is  usually  effected  oy  a 
delegate  from  the  bishop,  who  admits 
the  new  incumbent  both  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  rights  of  his  benefice.  In 
some  countries  a  conmiissary  attends  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  government,  and 
admits  him  with  certain  formalities  into 
the  possession  of  his  temporals.  Thom- 
assin,  "  Vetus  et  Nova,^  &c.,  iii.  1 ,  60. 

nrsTzrvTs  or  tbs  bxasssb 
vmanr  MA&T.  (Barnes  Anglaises, 
"  Enfflish  Ladies,"  or  "  English  Virgins.") 
As  this  appears  to  be  the  only  religious 
order  of  purely  English  origin  founded 
since  the  Reformation,  we  propose  to 
trace  its  history  in  some  degree  of  detail, 
aided  by  a  series  of  papers  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Catholic  periodical  the 
"Month.*'  These  papers  are  entitled 
"  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Yorkshire 

*  Wctzer  and  Welte,  art.  "  Provision  Can- 
onique." 
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Lady,"   and    notifv.  while  they   partly 
anticipate,  the  publication  of  a  forth- 
coming work  on  the  saintly  foundress  of 
the  *'  English  Ladies."  *    Marv  Ward,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Ward,  of 
Givendale,  near  Kipon,  a  gentleman  of 
^pood  estate  and  ancient  lineage,  was  bom 
in  1685.     Her  parents   were  stead&st 
Catholics,  and  dedicated  the  child  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  from  her  cradle.    Those 
were  days  in  which  the  professors  of  the 
ancient  faith  were  contmually  harassed, 
and  in  danger  of  death,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  penal  laws ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  fervent  child,  who, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  never  stained 
the  grace  of  her  baptism  by  mortal  sin, 
growing  up  in  the  thought  and  with  the 
burning  desire  of  martyraom.     When  she 
was  about  15  or  16  years  old,  she  began 
to  long  for  the  religious  life.    She  was 
very     beautiful,     and     projects     were 
formed  with  a  view  to  her  marriage; 
many  suitors  sought  her  favour;  but  she 
resisted  all  solicitations,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Father  Holtby,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesufl,  left  England  and  her  father^s 
house  in  1006,  and  passed  over  to  St. 
Omer.  We  are  told  that  "  the  description 
of  the  devotion  of  those  of  her  sex  aoroad 
had  drawn  her  to  a  foreign  land."    At 
first  she  entered  the  convent  of  Colettines 
at  St.  Omer,  as  a  laj  sister,  and  many  duties 
of  a  kind  for  which  she  was  little  fitted 
were  imposed  upon  her.    In  May  or  June 
1607,  with  the  advice  of   the    novice- 
mistress,  and  after  having  experienced, 
while  in  prayer  on  St.  Gregorjr's  day,  a 
strong  inward  impulse,  prompting  her  to 
found  a  convent  of  the  order  for  English 
women   exclusively,   Mary  quitted    the 
Oolettine  convent.    With  the  help  of  her 
confessor.  Father  Roger  Lee,  and  the  good 
bishop  Blaise,  of  St.  Omer,  she  obtained 
access  to  the  Archduke  Albert  and  his 
wife  Isabella,  and  obtained  from  them 
the  grant  of  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  at 
Gravelines,  and  permission  to   build   a 
house  of  English  Poor  Clares  upon  it. 
Many  English  ladies  (for  the  persecution 
at  home  at  that  time  caused  numbers  of 
Englishwomen    to    seek    freedom     and 
security  in  Catholic  countries)  joined  her, 
and  the  new  community  was  begun  at 
Christmas  1607,  in  a  large  hired  house  at 
St.  Omer,  pending  the  erection  of  a  con- 
vent at  Gravelines.    Mary  procured  from 
the  Duchess  of  Feria,  a  member  of  the 

»  Vol.  I.  of  the  Life  of  Mary  JFard,  by 
Mar^  C.  E.  Chambers,  ed.  by  Father  Coleridge, 
has  just  appeared  (Oct.  1882). 
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EDglisk  family  of  Dormer,  a  copy  of  the 
original  rule  of  St.  Glare.  Against  the 
wish  of  the  bishop,  who  desired  that 
Marjy  haying  passed  what  was  equivalent 
to  a  noyiciate  as  a  lay-mster  among  the 
Golettines,  should  be  professed  at  once, 
the  Superior  of  the  new  institute  insisted 
on  her  commencing  as  a  novice  in  the 
usual  way.  Mary  readily  complied,  and 
conformed  with  joy  to  the  strictest  obser- 
vances of  the  rule  during  the  term  of 
noviceship.  However,  on  May  2,  1608, 
she  received,  while  sitting  at  work, 
making  "  girdles  of  St.  Francis,"  a  sudden 
communication,  as  she  believed  it  to  be, 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  she  "  was 
not  called  to  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  but 
to  another  vocation  and  employment'' 
Her  confessor,  when  she  made  known  to 
him  what  had  happened  within  her,  re- 

E roved  her  with  some  severity.  Being, 
owever,  more  and  more  convinced  that 
she  was  called  to  another  way,  she  left 
the  Poor  Clares  in  the  spring  of  1609, 
having  first  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity  before  her  confessor,  and  also  one 
of  obedience  to  his  directions.  Her  con- 
duct drew  upon  her  censure  fipom  many 
quarters,  ana  she  was  for  a  long  time  in 
great  perplexity,  but  her  confidence  in 
God  never  wavered.  Gradually  the  con- 
ception of  a  teaching  order,  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  her  Catholic  countrywomen, 
not  cloistered,  nor  under  obedience  to  any 
other  order,  but  living  under  the  rule  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  bound  by  termin- 
able, not  perpetual,  vows,  took  form  within 
her  mind.  She  returned  to  England,  and 
being  joined  by  many  postulants  whom 
the  force  and  purity  of  her  character 
attracted  to  her,  she  founded  the  first 
community  of  the  "  English  Virgins  "  at 
Spitalfields  in  1611.  A  year  or  two  later 
she  returned  to  St.  Omer,  and  there  also 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  community. 
Before  his  death  in  1616  Father  Lee  had 
come  round  to  her  views,  and  laboured 
effectually  to  procure  the  confirmation  of 
her  institute  from  Rome.  A  letter 
addressed  to  her  by  order  of  the  Arch- 
duke in  May  1613  sets  forth  the  precise 
nature  of  her  work.  He  says  he  has 
heard  with  pleasure  that  she  and  her 
companions  are  established  at  St.  Omer, 
"  where  you  receive  and  teach  a  number 
of  young  prls  of  your  nation,  in  order 
that,  after  they  have  been  well  instructed 
in  all  that  l>elon^s  to  our  holy  faith, 
Catholic,  Apostobc,  and  Eoman,  and 
carefully  trained  to  virtue,  they  may  be 
sent  back  to  their  parents,  to  be  married 
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and  brinff  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of 
God,  unless  they  prefer  to  stay  in  our 
countries  and  become  religious."  In  1610 
a  letter  came  from  Rome  signed  by 
Cardinal  Lancellotti,  the  president  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Oouncil,recom- 
mending  the  new  community  to  the  care 
of  Bishop  Blaise,  and  speaking  of  the 
probability  of  a  formal  confirmation  at  a 
future  day.  In  the  years  between  1613 
and  1627  Mary  paid  several  visits  to 
England,  during  one  of  which  she  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  Arch- 
bishop Abbott,  who  said  that  ''she  did 
more  narm  than  six  Jesuits."  Details  are 
wanting ;  we  are  only  told  that ''  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  her  for  religion, 
but  that  there  was  no  execution,  for  fear  of 
odium."  Probably  the  Spanish  Ambis- 
sador,  Gondemar,  who  saved  the  lives  of 
many  English  Catholics  in  this  reign  hy 
menacing  the  despicable  king  with  the 
anger  of  his  master,  interfered  on  her 
behalf;  something  is  said  also  of  a  large 
bribe  naid  by  her  relations.  In  1617  she 
opened  a  second  house  at  Li^ ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  St.  Omer 
wrote  to  Maiy  a  **  public  letter  of  ap- 
proval of  the  Institute,  by  which  he  con- 
stituted its  members  as  religious."  At 
Liege  she  was  protected  by  Ferdinand, 
the  Prince  Bishop,  who  loved  to  hear  the 
music  in  the  church  of  the  English  Ladies, 
and  sometimes  said  Mass  for  them.  Pope 
Gregory  XV.  (1621-3)  gave  her  penms- 
sion  to  found  houses  of  her  Institute  at 
Rome  and  in  other  Italian  towns.  In 
1627  she  established  a  house  at  Munich. 
Charges  being  brought  against  the  purity 
of  her  faith,  Urban  VHI.  ordered,  in  1630, 
that  she  should  be  examined,  and  that  her 
houses  should  be  (provisionally)  closed. 
Through  the  intercession  of  the  good 
Maxiimlian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  nuns 
were  still  allowed  to  continue  the  common 
life,  under  certain  restrictions.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was  fiivourable  to  her, 
and  Mary  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decision 
from  Rome  that  the  bull  of  1630  closing 
her  houses  should  be  regarded  as  tacitly 
abolished  ;  but  it  was  only  in  1703,  many 
years  after  her  death  (wmch  happened  in 
1645),  that  the  Institute  was  again  for- 
mally confirmed  by  Clement  XL  Since 
that  time  the  succession  in  her  community 
has  never  failed ;  and  at  this  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  **  Month,"  her  order  is  "  a  very 
flourishing  religious  institute,  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  education  of  girls  of 
all  classes,  in  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
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tinent,'*  and  is  "  common^  known  as  the 
institute  of  the  '  English  virgms.* " 

The  noble  and  valiant  foundress  im- 
printed the  seal  of  perpetuity  even  on  the 
community  which  she  abandoned.  The 
English  Poor  Clares,  after  she  left  them, 
prospered  greatly  at  Gravelines,  and  sent 
forth  several  filiations.  In  the  French 
Revolution  the  nuns  ''  had  their  full  share 
of  suffering,  though  they  escaped  the 
guillotine."  Banished  from  France,  they 
took  refuge  in  England,  and  finally  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Clare  Abbey,  near 
Darlin^n,  "  which  now  represents  the 
GraveUnes  foundation  and  those  of  its 
three  daughter-houses.'' 

nrrasoA&A&T  tsab.  [See 
Calendab.] 

XWTSSBICT.  1.  The  interdictum  of 
aKoman  praetor  was  a  decree  pronounced 
between  two  litigants,  ordering,  or  (more 
conmionly),  forbidding  something  to  be 
done.  A  banished  man  was  also  said  to 
be  interdicted  from  the  use  of  fire  and 
water  in  Italy  {aqua  et  igne  ei  inter' 
dictum  est).  Sometnin^  of  each  of  these 
notions — e.p,  the  prohibition  of  saying 
Mass,  and  the  interdiction  of  the  gmlty, 
and  often  of  the  innocent  also,  from 
approach  to  the  sacraments — appears  in 
the  ecclesiastical  interdict,  which  is  de- 
fined to  be  ''  an  ecdefiiastical  censure,  by 
which  persons  are  debarred  from  the  use 
of  certam  sacraments,  from  all  the  divine 
offices,  and  from  Christian  burial.''  ^ 

Interdicts  are  divided  into  local, 
personal,  and  mixed.  In  the  first  kind  a 
place  is  interdicted,  so  that  no  divine 
office  may  be  celebrated  or  heard  in  it, 
either  by  the  inhabitants  or  by  strangers. 
By  the  second  kind  persons  are  inter- 
dicted, so  as  to  be  deoarred  frt>m  using 
the  sacraments  or  exercising  the  functions 
prohibited,  in  whatever  place  they  may 
be.  By  the  mixed  kind  both  place  and 
persons  are  directly  interdicted — e.g.  a 
city  and  its  inhaUtants.  Again,  each  of 
the  first  two  kinds  may  be  either  general 
or  particular.  A  particular  local  interdict 
strikes  a  single  locality — e.p,  a  church ; 
a  ^neral  one  comprehends  many  localities, 
bem^  pronounced  against  a  kingdom,  a 
province,  or  a  city.  A  particular  personal 
interdict  strikes  a  single  person ;  a  general 
one  of  the  same  class  is  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons — e.ff,  to  all  the  people 
in  a  province,  all  the  members  of  a  uni- 
versity, all  the  monks  in  a  convent. 

A  general  interdict  of  the  clergv  in  a 
country  does  not  touch  the  religious 
'  Ferrttris,  **  Interdictum.  * 
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orders  in  that  coimtry  unless  it  be  so 
expressed,  or  unless  the  intention  to 
include  them  can  be  clearlv  inferred  from 
the  circumstances,  and  the  same  holds 
^ood  vice  versd.  Nor  does  a  general 
interdict  of  the  clergy  include  bishops 
unless  it  be  so  expressed. 

When  a  city  is  laid  under  an  interdict 
its  suburbs  are  understood  to  be  included, 
even  though  they  belong  to  a  different 
diocese ;  otherwise  the  interdict  might  be 
rendered  nugatory  through  the  citizens 
being  able  to  hear  Mmb,  &c.  in  the 
suburban  churches.  In  the  same  case 
the  cathedml  church  no  less  than  others 
is  interdicted,  and  also  the  churches  of 
regulars. 

Interdicts  are  either  imposed  per 
modum  pcena^  as  a  punishment  for  a  par- 
ticular offence,  in  which  case  they  last 
for  a  prescribed  period,  and  then  cease — 
or  per  modum  censura,  as  a  weapon  to 
beat  down  contumacious  resistance  to 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
In  this  last  case  they  ordinarily  last  till 
the  resistance  ceases,  and  the  offender 
makes  amends,  and  are  then  relaxed. 

Interdicts  proceed  either  a  jure,  or 
ab  homine,  that  is,  either  by  operation  of 
law  or  by  the  act  of  some  one  competent 
to  impose  them.  Everyone  who  can  ex- 
communicate or  suspend  can  also  inter- 
dict, except  the  superiors  of  monasteries, 
both  because  their  jurisdiction  b  not 
local  but  personal,  and  also  because,  if 
they  had  the  power  of  interdicting,  the 
effects  of  their  action  would  extend  to 
and  damnify  lay  persons  who  are  not  in 
any  sense  their  subjects  (subditi). 

The  law  decliu'es  persons  or  places 
interdicted  in  a  great  varietv  of  cases. 
As  instances  may  be  given — hindrance  of 
a  Papal  lejgfate  or  nuncio  from  discharging 
his  duty,  in  which  case  all  the  dominions 
of  the  prince  or  State  so  hindering  are 
interdicted;  the  burial  of  a  heretic, 
knowingly,  in  a  church,  in  which  case 
the  church  is  interdicted;  appeal  from 
the  Pope  by  any  university  cnapter  or 
college  to  a  future  general  council,  the 
result  being  the  interdict  of  the  offend- 
ing corporation;  and  the  illegal  alien- 
ation of  Church  property  by  bishops  or 
abbots. 

In  order  that  innocent  persons  might 
suffer  as  little  as  possible  from  the  effects 
of  an  interdict  the  canon  law  gradually 
introduced  mitigations.  Baptism  and  con- 
firmation might  be  administered  to 
persons  in  danger  of  death ;  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  was  opened  to  all  but 
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those  guili^  of  having  caused  the  interdict 
<  who  could  not  approach  it  before  having 
made  satisfaction) ;  marriage  might  be 
celebrated,  but  without  solemnities ;  ordi- 
nations might  be  made  if  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  priests;  ecclesiastics  who 
had  observed  the  interdict  might  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  but  in  silence ; 
one  low  Mass  might  be  said  every  week, 
and  High  Mass  might  be  sung  on  the  five 
great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsunday,  Corpus  Cliristi,  and  the 
Assumption,  the  persons  guilty  of  the 
interdict  being  carefully  excluded. 

General  interdicts  are  rarely  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  history  before  the  eleventh 
centiuy,  and  for  this  three  causes  are 
assigned:  1.  the  comparatively  stronger 
sense  of  religion  in  the  Christian  society 
of  the  earlier  times,  restraining  a  whole 
people  from  themselves  falling  into,  or 
conniving  at  in  their  rulers,  any  notorious 
transgression;  2.  the  salutary  dread  of 
excommunication  everywhere  prevailing, 
so  that  that  form  of  censure  was  sufficient 
of  itself. to  restrain  offenders;  3.  the 
general  readiness  of  temporal  princes  in 
those  times  to  aid  the  Cnurch  in  main- 
taining her  discipline. 

Non-catholic  writers  are  prone  to 
judge  a  Papal  interdict  according  to  the 
measure  of  what  they  deem  its  sttccess. 
If  the  contumacy  of  the  prince  whom  it 
strikes  is  overcome,  the  firmness  and 
policy  of  the  Pope  are  usually  commended ; 
out  if,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  it  be 
not  overcome,  the  inference  drawn  hy 
such  writers  is  that  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence and  civilisation  of  the  age  have 
deprived  the  "  Papal  thunders  "  of  their 
terrors,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 
disowning  and  abandoning  the  use  of 
them  for  evermore.  Such  language  shows 
an  ignorance  of  the  deep  foundations  on 
which  the  interdict,  with  other  Church 
censures,  rests.  Our  Lord  gave  the 
power  of  bmding,  as  of  loosing,  to  his 
Apostles,  and  He  has  never  withdrawn  it. 
But  Jesus  Christ  did  not  tell  them  that 
whatever  they  should  '*  bind  on  earth  " 
should  also  be  punished  on  earth,  but 
that  it  should  be  **  bound  also  in  heaven.*' 
Through  the  dwindling  of  fdth  and  the 
decay  of  virtue  a  people  may  sink  so  low 
as  to  countenance  ita  rulers  in  resisting 
the  Church;  the  rulers  themselves  may 
be  atheists  and  disregard  ecclesiastical 
censures;  and  all  this  may  pass  with 
apparent  impunity.  What  thenP^  If 
the  interdict  or  other  censure  be  Just, 
there  is  no  real  impunity ;  the  sin  of  the  I 
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offender  b  *^  retained  ^  in  heaven  as  the 
priest  has  retained  it  on  earth,  and  if  he 
make  not  amends  in  this  life  he  will 
have  to  make  all  the  more  amends  in  the 
next.  Nevertheless  the  Church  has  with 
good  reason  suspended  for  a  long  time 
past  the  proclamation  of  these  general 
censures ;  lest,  if  the  contumacious  were 
to  contemn  them  with  impunity,  and  so 
gain  an  apparent  triumph,  the  faith  of 
the  common  people,  already  weak  and 
assailed  from  many  quarters,  might  be 
still  more  shaken  and  impaired. 

2.  In  canon  law  the  term  interdict  is 
also  used  of  a  judicial  order,  in  the  sense 
familiar  to  the  civil  law,  from  which  the 
threefold  distinction  into  interdicts  for 
restoring,  obtaining,  and  retaining,  and 
numerous  other  provisions  are  al^  bor- 
rowed. (Ferraris,  Interdkta^  Inter^ 
dictum,) 

XWTB&STZCS8  (interstitia).  The 
intervals  which  canon-law  requires  be- 
tween the  reception  of  the  various  de- 
grees of  orders.  The  Council  of  Trent 
recommends  that  even  minor  orders  be 
conferred  at  intervals,  so  that  the  candi- 
date should  have  time  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  each,  before 
proceeding  to  the  next;  this,  however, 
it  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops. 
After  taking  the  last  grade  of  minor 
orders,  the  Council  requires  the  interval 
of  a  year  before  the  candidate  proceeds 
to  the  8ub-diaconate,  '^unless  necessity  or 
the  good  of  the  Church  should  in  the 
bishop's  judgment  dictate  a  different 
course."  With  the  like  salvo,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  full  year  must  elapse  between 
the  sub-diaconate  and  the  diaconate,  and 
the  same  jperiod  between  the  diaconate 
and  the  pnesthood.  This  full  year  need 
not  be  tne  solar  year  of  365  days,  but 
may  be  the  ecclesiastical  year,  as  from 
one  Lent  to  another,  or  from  one  Pente- 
cost to  another.  A  bishop  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  interstices  in  ordaining 
candidates  coming  to  him  from  another 
diocese,  unless  in  tbdr  dimissorial  letters 
[DiMissoRiALs]  this  privilege  is  allowed 
them.  The  members  of  religious  orders 
can  be  ordained  in  manv  cases  by  virtue 
of  special  concessions  obtained  from  the 
Holy  See,  without  observing  the  inter- 
stices; this  is  notably  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
non-observance  of  the  interstices,  on 
the  part  both  of  the  ordinans  and  the 
ordinand,  is  a  sin;  but  no  penalty  is 
affixed  to  it  in  the  law.  (Ferraris,  IrUer^ 
stitia.) 
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»IT.  Words  said  in  the  Mass 
when  the  priest  has  finished  the  Confiteor 
and  has  ascended  the  altar.  Le  Brun  and 
Benedict  XTV.  attribute  the  introduction 
of  introits  to  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
name  refers  either  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
said  at  the  beginning  or  ''entrance''  of 
the  Mas8|  or  else  to  the  practice  of  haying 
the  introit  sung  by  the  choir  as  the  priest 
"entered  to'^^e  altar. 

The  introit  consists  of  an  antiphon, 
Gloria  Patri,  and  usually  of  a  psalm,  which 
it  waa  once  the  custom  to  sing  entire. 
But  some  introits,  called  by  Durandus 
irre^ar,  are  taken  from  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  Such  are  the  Puer  natus,  on 
Ohnstmas  day,  Spiritus  Domini,  on 
Pentecost,  ViriGalilaei,  on  the  Ascension. 
Some  few  in  our  present  Missal  give  yerses 
from  uninspired  writers.  Such  are  the 
Salye  Sancta  Parens,  Gaudeamus  omnes 
in  Domino.  Benedicta  sit  Sancta  Trinitas. 
On  Wliit  Sunday  the  verse  of  the  introit 
is  taken  from  the  fourth  (apocryphal) 
book  of  Eedras.  The  version  of  Scripture 
used  in  the  introita  is  usually  the  Old 
Latin,  not  the  Vulgate. 

The  word  for  introit  in  the  Ambrosian 
Mass  L9  Ingressa,  in  the  Mozarabic,  Car- 
thusian, Dominican,  Carmelite  Missala  it  is 
called  Officium. 

MM  VITATOBZUlf  •  {Invitatory 

P$alm.)  The  invitatory  psalm,  i,e,  Ps.  94, 
"  Come  let  us  rejoice  before  the  Lord," 
is  said  at  the  beginning  of  Matins  on  all 
days  except  the  Epiphany  and  the  last 
three  days  of  Holy  Week.  The  invita- 
torium  has  an  anUphon,the  whole  of  which 
is  repeated  six  times,  and  the  half  three 
times,  in  the  recitation  of  the  psalm.  The 
recitaJ  of  the  invitatory  psalm  at  the 
beginning  of  the  divine  office  is  prescribed 
in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Amalarius 
(anno  822)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the 
invitatory  was  used  by  the  Komans  in 
the  dominical  but  not  in  the  ferial  office, 
so  that  the  present  practice  on  the  three 
last  days  of  Holy  Week  is  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  use.  The  invitatory  psalm,  with 
its  antiphon,  is  omitted  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  simply  because  Ps.  04  occurs  in 
the  third  nocturn.  Mystical  reasons,  e,g, 
detestation  of  Herod's  calling  together  the 
scribes,  and  a^ain  because  the  Magi  came 
to  adore  Christ  without  invitation,  are 
suggested  by  mediaeval  writers. 

Z&I8B  OBimCB.  Lithe  fifth  cen- 
tury Leland  was  divided,  as  it  was  for 
centuries  afterwards,  into  several  small 
kingdoms.  Some  unlmown  preachers  must 
have  found  their  way  into  the  country 
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even  before  the  mission  of  Palladius,  and 
converted  some  of  the  natives  to  the 
£&ith  of  Christ,  for  St.  Prosper  in  his 
chronicle  (published  about  434),  writes 
that  Palladius  was  sent  by  Pope  Celes- 
tine  in  431  **  ad  Scotos  in  Christum  cre- 
dentes,"  to  the  Scots  believing  in  Christ. 
No  one  now  doubts  that  by  Scots  Prosper 
meant  the  natives  of  Ireland.  This  mis- 
sion of  Palladius,  who  was  deacon  of  tiie 
Roman  Church,  did  not  last  long,  and 
bore  little  fruit.  So  much  we  learn  from 
the  Book  of  Armagh  (written  before  700), 
with  the  additional  fact  that  Palladius 
died  in  Britain  on  his  return  from  Ireland. 

The  general  conversion  of  the  Irish 
nation  was  reserved  for  St.  Patrick,  who 
was  probably  born  at  the  place  now  called 
Ril^atrick  on  the  Clyde,^  whence  he  was 
carried  as  a  slave  into  the  north  of  Ireland 
while  still  a  youth.  The  degradation  and 
darkne.Hs  of  the  inhabitants  profoundly 
imnressed  his  pure  and  generous  heart, 
and  from  the  time  when  he  regained  his 
liberty,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty- one,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  divine  service,  and 
the  task  of  spreading  the  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation. After  going  through  a  course  of 
stud^  at  Marmoutier  and  Lerins,  he 
repaired  to  Rome.  We  next  hear  of  him 
as  accompanying  St.  Germanus  and  St. 
Lupus  on  their  anti-Pelagian  mission  to 
Britain.  Being  selected  by  St.  Germanus 
to  preach  the  faith  in  Ireland,  he  went 
first — ^if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of 
Probus'—to  Rome  to  obtain  the  apo- 
stolic blessing.  Celestine  dying  soon  after, 
Patrick  left  Rome  and  journeyed  towaids 
Ireland.  Hearing  on  his  way  of  the  death 
of  Palladius,  he  went  to  St.  Amatorex, 
who  ordained  him  bishop.  Landing  in 
Ireland  in  432,  he  attended  the  assembly 
of  the  Irish  kin^  and  chieftains  held  on 
the  hill  of  Tara  m  that  year.  His  recep- 
tion was  not  very  encouraging ;  however, 
he  converted  several,  and  among  others 
the  father  of  St.  Benignus,  his  inm^ediate 
successor  in  the  see  of  Armagh. 

St.  Patrick  fixed  his  principal  resi- 
dence at  Armagh,  which  became  the  pri- 
matial  see  of  the  island.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  career,  extending  beyond  sixty 
years,  he  visited  and  converted  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  and  established  bishoprics 
in  all  the  provinces.     Among  his  chief 

I  Dr.  Moran,  Bishop  of  Oasott,  who  for- 
merly leant  to  the  opinion  that  the  place  was 
near  Boulogne  in  France,  has  lately  written 
convincingly  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  site. 

*  Probos  wrote  a  Life  of  St,  Patrick  in 
the  tenth  centurpr ;  see  O'Curry's  Materiai$  of 
Ancient  Irish  Hutory, 
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companionB  and  asfiistants  were  Auxilius, 
Luerninus,  and  Secundinus.  The  Irish 
people  received  the  gospel  with  extraordi- 
nary readiness.  St.  Patrick  left  few 
writings  behind  him ;  his  "  Confession,^  a 
kind  of  autobiography,  is  his  chief  work. 
We  have  also  his  circular  letter  agtunst 
Coroticus,  and  the  canons  of  a  synod 
which  he  held  with  Auxilius  and  Isser- 
ninus,  about  453,  to  regulate  Church  dis- 
cipline. In  his  *'  Confession  "  he  does  not 
mention  the  Pope  or  the  Holy  See,  and 
Beda,  in  his'' Ecclesiastical  History,''  is 
silent  about  St.  Patrick's  mission.  Hence 
Protestant  writers  have  inferred  that  he 
had  no  mission  from  Rome,  and  preached 
a  Christianity  of  his  own,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Popes ;  in  short,  that  he  was  a 
kind  of  Protestant.  This  hypothesis  has 
been  exploded  by  Dr.  I^anigan,  Bishop 
Moran,  and  others,  who  show  that  al- 
though St.  Patrick,  having  a  special 
object  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  "  Con- 
fession," says  nothing  in  it  about  Rome, 
yet  the  history  of  the  early  Irish  Church 
IS  unintelligible  unless  we  assume  a  close 
and  filial  relation  to  the  Holy  See  to  have 
existed  from  the  first.  Within  a  cen- 
tury after  St  Patrick,  St.  Columbanus, 
the  great  Irish  missionary  of  the  sixth 
centuiy,  said  to  the  Pope,  **  The  Catholic 
.faith  18  held  unshaken  by  us,  as  it  was 


delivered  to  us  by  you,  the  successors  of 
the  holy  Apostles.  '  Another  theory  was 
put  forward  by  the  learned  Usher,  the 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  it 
was  that  Ireland  did  not  owe  her  Chris- 
tianity to  Rome,  nor  even  to  St.  Patrick, 
since  she  already  possessed  a  hierarchy  at 
the  time  when  tne  saint  arrived.  But 
when  the  names  of  the  bishops  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  this  hierarchy — ^Ailbe, 
Declan,  Ibar,  Kieran,  &c. — came  to  be  ex- 
amined. Dr.  Lanigan  was  able  to  prove 
that  they  were  all  posterior  in  date  to  St. 
Patrick." 

With  respect  to  Beda,  although  it  is 
true  that  he  does  not  mention  St.  Patrick 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  circum- 
stance— singular  as  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be — may  perhaps  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  he  chose  to  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  religious  concerns  of  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.  It  is  impossible  to 
infer  from  it  that  Beda  passed  over  the 
conversion  of  Ireland  in  silence,  because 
he,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Rome,  disap- 
proved of  a  work  eflfected  independently 

1  Horan,  E»$ay»  on  tht  Early  Irish  Churchy 
lo64. 

3  Jbid,  p.  40. 
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of  Rome.  Had  he  so  felt,  he  would  have 
studiously  avoided  speaking  of  St.  Pat- 
rick in  his  other  writings,  as  well  aa  in  his 
history.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  both  Ids 
''  Martyrologies,"  Beda  does  give  the 
name  of  St.  Patrick.  In  the  prose  one, 
under  March  17,  he  says,  '*  In  Scotia,  the 
birthday  of  the  holy  Patricius,  bishop 
and  confessor,  who  fiirst  in  that  country 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ."  In  his 
metrical  martyrology,  under  the  same 
day,  he  says,  ''Patricius,  the  servant 
of  the  Lorn,  mounted  to  the  heavenly 
court" 

The  death  of  the  apostle  of  Ireland 
occurred  in  493.  The  present  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  from 
that  time  to  our  own  day  will  be  divided 
into  three  periods:  1,  that  of  sanctity, 
learning,  and  missionary  energy  (493- 
800)  ;  2,  that  of  invasions  and  usurpation, 
(800-1530) ;  3,  that  of  persecution  (1630- 
1829).  The  period  commencing  at  the 
last-named  date  will  be  regarded  by  our 
descendants,  if  present  appearances  may 
be  trusted,  as  an  era  of  restoration. 

I.  The  Irish  saints  are  divided  by  the 
national  hagiographers  into  three  classes. 
In  the  first,  which  connsts  of  those  of  the 
earliest  Christian  age  down  to  about  530, 
the  principal  figures  are  those  of  St.  Pat- 
rick himself,  St.  Brind  of  Kildare,  St. 
Ibar,  St.  Declan,  and  St.  Kieran.  The 
second  class,  ^m  580  to  600,  contains 
St.  Coemgen  or  Kevin,  the  two  Brendans, 
Jarlath  of  Tuam,  and  the  great  St.  Co- 
lumba  or  Columbkill.  The  third  class, 
whose  period  is  from  000  to  about  660, 
contains  St.  Maidoc,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ferns ;  St  Colman  of  lindisfame,  Uitan, 
Fursey,  &c.  The  first  class,  in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  authority  quoted  by  Dr. 
Lanigan,^  "blazes  like  the  sun,  the 
second  like  the  moon,  the  third  like  the 
stars  . .  .  the  first  most  holy,  the  second 
very  holy,  the  third  holy." 

That  learning,  in  all  the  branches 
then  known,  was  eagerly  followed  by 
Irish  students  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
version, is  a  fact  of  which  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence.  A  copious  literature 
sprang  up,  consisting  of  monastic  rules, 
tracts  on  ritual  and  discipline,  homilies, 
prayers,  hymns,  genealogies,  martyrolo- 
gies  in  prose  and  verse,  and  lives  of  saints. 
This  literature,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
was  partly  composed  in  the  vernacular 
and  partly  in  Latin ;  but  the  bulk  of  it 
was  in  the  Gaelic.  The  extant  remains 
are  still  considerable;  that  they  are  not 

>  Hittory  of  the  Churth  oflreUtnd,  ii,  880. 
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yet  more  copious  is  explained  by  Professor 
O'Curry  in  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
will  be  cited  in  a  different  connection 
further  on. 

The  English  Beda  bears  ungrudging 
testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the 
Irish  missionaries  who  had  laboured  in 
Northiunbria,  and  to  the  general  belief  in 
the  excellence  of  the  Irish  schools.  **  The 
whole  solicitude  of  those  teachers,"  he 
says,  "was  to  serve  God,  not  the  world; 
their  one  thought  was  how  to  train  the 
heart,  not  how  to  satis^  the  appetite."  ^ 
The  special  excellence  of  the  Irii^  schools 
was  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  thus, 
about  650,  Agilbert,  a  French  bishop, 
resided  a  long  time  in  Ireland  "  for  the 
sake  of  reading  the  Scriptures."'  Some 
years  later  (664)  it  became  a  common 
practice  with  the  Northumbrian  thanes 
to  visit  Ireland,  either  with  a  view  to 
'  greater  advance  in  the  spiritual  life,  or 
for  the  sake  of  biblical  knowledge, "  divinsB 
lectionis."  These  last  would  go  from 
place  to  place,  attending  the  cells  of  the 
different  masters ;  and  so  generous  were 
the  natives,  thiftt  they  provided  for 
them  all  'Hheir  daily  food  free  of  cost, 
books  also  to  read,  and  gratuitous  teach- 
ing." » 

The  missionary  energy  of  the  Irish 
Ohurch,  commencmg  with  a  little  island 
off  the  coast  of  Mull,  which  it  made  a 
basis  for  further  operations,  ended  by 
embracing  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
within  the  scope  of  its  charity.  St.  Co- 
lumba,  of  whom  Montalembert  in  his 
"  Monks  of  the  West "  has  given  to  the 
world  a  graphic  portraiture,  foimded  the 
monastery  of  Hy  or  lona  in  563,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  tne  conversion  of  the  Picts 
dwelling  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  For 
more  than  230  years  lona  continued  to 
flourish,  and  was  a  centre  of  pure  religion, 
education,  art,  and  literature  to  all  the 
surrounding  countries.  Here,  as  in  a 
"  sacred  storehouse,"  ^  rest  the  bones  of 
not  a  few  Irish,  Scottish,  and  Norwegian 
kings.  It  was  devastated  by  the  Danes  in 
795,  and  the  monks  were  dispersed  a  few 
years  later.  From  lona  the  monk  Aidan, 
at  the  invitation  of  king  Oswald,  came  into 
Northimibria,  the  Angles  of  which  were 
still  'mostly  Pagans,  and  foimded  in  633 
a  monasterv  on  the  isle  of  Lindisfame,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  bishop.  To 
him  and  his  successors  the  conversion  of 

»  Hist  Feci  iii,  26. 

«  Ibid,  iii.  7. 

>  Ibid.  iii.  27. 

«  Sbaksp.  Macbeth,  Act  II.  BC.  4. 
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the  northern  English  was  chiefly  due. 
Lindisfame  in  its  turn  became  a  great 
school  of  sacred  learning  and  art,  and  its 
bishopric  ultimately  grew  into  the  palatine 
see  of  Durham.  In  llast  Anglia  tne  Irish 
St.  Fursey  assisted  Felix  the  Bur^ucdian 
in  the  conversion  of  the  natives ;  in  Wessex 
the  Irish  Maidulf  founded  the  great  con- 
vent of  Malmesbury.  In  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  Insh  missionaries  were 
active  in  France:  Fridolin  restored  re- 
ligion at  Poictiers,  and  recovered  the  relics 
of  St.  Hilary ;  St.  Fursey  founded  a  mon- 
astery at  I^agny;  St  Fiacre  settled  at 
Paris ;  and  Oolumbanus  founded  in  Bur- 
gundy the  historic  monastery  of  Luxeuil. 
In  Switzerland  the  name  of  the  town  and 
canton  of  St.  Gall  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  an  Irish  anchonte,  who  in  613  planted 
a  cross  near  a  spring  in  the  heart  of  a  dense 
foreot,  south  of  the  lake  of  Oonstance,  and 
by  despising  the  world  drew  the  world  to 
him.  Bobbio,  in  Italy,  was  the  last  founda- 
tion and  resting-place  of  St.  Oolumbanus. 
In  Germany,  the  IHsh  Fridolin,  the  hero 
of  many  a  tender  Vcikslied  and  wild 
legend,  was  probablv  the  first  apostle  of 
the  Alemanm  in  Baden  and  Suabia.^ 

The  well-known  controversy  respecting 
the  rip^ht  observation  of  Easter,  which 
raged  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
between  those  who  had  received  a  Roman 
and  an  Irish  training  respectively,  turned 
on  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Ohurch,  from  its 
isolation  in  the  far  west,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  with  the  centre 
of  unity,  had  fallen  somewhat  behindhand 
in  ecclesiastical  science,  and  not  adopted 
the  improved  methods  of  calculation  which 
had  come  into  force  in  I^atin  Ohristendom 
generally.^  After  there  had  been  time  for 
a  full  discussion  and  comparison  of  views, 
the  Irish  gradually  came  round  to  the 
better  practice.  At  a  synod  held  at  Old 
Leighlin,  in  630,  a  letter  having  come 
from  Honorius  I.,  the  Roman  cycle  and 
rules  for  computing  Easter  were  adopted 
in  all  the  soutn  of  Ireland.*  At  lona  and 
in  the  north  of  Ireland   the  necessary 

>  Art  "Fridolin,"  by  Hefele,  in  Wetzer 
andWeltc 

*  The  erroneous  practice  was  not  that  of 
the  Qnartodecimans  [ Easter,  Cycle],  for  the 
Irish  always  waited  for  Sanday  before  cele- 
brating the  feast ;  it  consisted  in  keeping 
Easter  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  first  month,  instead  of  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twenty- first ;  the  consequence 
being  that  when  Sunday  fell  on  the  fourteenth, 
Easter  b^an  to  be  kept  on  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth  dav,  that  is  befort  the  occurrence  of 
the  Paschal  mil  moon. 

s  Lanigan,  ii.  889. 
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change  was  deferred  for  many  years. 
Adamuan^  Abbot  of  Hy,  laboured  hard 
between  701  and  704  to  introduce  the 
Roman  Easter,  and  met  with  considerable 
success.  But  the  decisive  adoption  of  it 
at  Hy  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  per- 
suasions of  St.  li^bert,  about  716.* 

n.  Period  of  Invaawns, — ^The  Danes 
(called  ''  Ostmen ''  by  the  Irish),  appeared 
on  the  Irish  coasts  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  Wherever  they  came, 
they  desecrated  churches,  burnt  monas- 
teries, destroyed  books,  pictures,  and  sculp- 
tures ;  murdered  priests^  monks,  and  poets. 
To  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  beast  they 
ioined  the  persevering  energy  of  the 
Teuton ;  their  arms  were  better  than  those 
of  the  Irish,  and  perhaps  they  had  more 
skill  in  handling  them.  Confusion  and 
lamentation  were  soon  in  every  part  of 
the  island.  Men,  after  a  while,  seemg  the 
continued  success  of  these  odious  Pagans, 
began  to  doubt  of  Providence,  and  to 
grow  slack  in  faith.  Sauve  qui  pent  be- 
came the  general  feeling,  and  the  gene- 
rosity towards  the  Church  of  the  converts 
of  the  age  of  St.  Patrick  underwent  a 
selfish  but  not  unnatural  reaction  in  their 
descendants.  *'  When  foreign  invasion 
and  war  had  cooled  down  the  fervid  de- 
votion of  the  native  chiefs,  and  had  dis- 
tracted and  broken  up  the  long-established 
reciprocity  of  good  offices  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
central  executive  cont'ToUing  power  of  the 
nation,  the  chief  and  the  noble  began  to 
feel  that  the  lands  which  he  himself  or 
his  ancestors  had  offered  to  the  Church, 
might  now,  with  little  impropriety,  be 
taken  back  by  him,  to  be  appued  to  his 
own  purposes,  quieting  his  conscience  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case."  '  The  beautiful 
Glendalough,  founded  by  St.  Kevin  about 
640,  beingnear  the  sea,  was  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  Danish  assault ;  but  not  one  of 
the  principal  monasteries — Armagh,  Kil- 
dare,  Clonmacnoise,  Slane,  &c. — escaped 
destruction  at  one  time  or  other.  Dublin — 
of  which  the  Irish  name  is  "  Ath-cliath  " — 
became  a  Danish  city.  From  time  to  time 
the  invaders  were  heavily  defeated — as  in 
the  battle  of  Clontarf  (1014)  when  the 
victorious  Brian  Bom  fell  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  Gradually  they  adopted 
Christianity,  lost  their  national  language, 
and  were  blended  with  the  natives,  never 
having,  as  in  England,  succeeded  in  sub- 
jecting the  whole  island  to  their  rule. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century, 

1  Bed.  Hitt.  Eccl.  v.  22. 

»  0*Curry,  Materials,  &c  p.  843. 
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the  power  of  the  0*Neils  of  Ulster,  who 
had  for  a  long  period  been  over-lords  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  declined,  tuod  the 
O'Connors  of  Connau^ht  attempted  to 
take  their  place.  Bat  it  was  a  weak  and 
wavering  sovereignty,  and  the  kings  of 
the  five  petty  kiii^oms  were  continually 
plotting,  combining,  and  making  war  one 
against  another.  A  stete  of  general  in- 
security and  lawlessness  was  ^e  natural 
result ;  and  though  the  faith  of  the  people 
remained  intact,  mor^  disorder  in  every 
form  was  rampant,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  was  often  set  at  nought.  The 
clergy,  probably  for  the  sake  of  greater 
stability  and  safety,  tended  to  cluster 
together  under  some  monastic  rule;  and 
the  laity,  abandoned  to  themselves,  fell 
a  prey  to  gross  sunerstitions  and  excesses. 
The  Popes,  by  senoing  legates,  and  writing 
admonitory  letters  &om  time  to  time, 
attempted  to  reform  the  state  of  society. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  was  exerted 
oy  the  admirable  sancti^  of  St.  Malachy, 
who  died  at  Clairvaux  imder  the  eyes  of 
St.  Bernard,  in  1148,  and  whose  lire  was 
written  by  his  great  Mend.  The  stete  of 
things  at  Armagh,  when  Malachy  was 
elected  to  the  primacy  in  1125,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  disorder  which  pervaded 
the  Irish  Church.  A  certain  powerful 
family  had  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  claimed  the  primatial  chair  as  a 
hereditary  possession ;  for  fifteen  genera- 
tions, they  nad  made  good  their  claim ; 
and  of  these  fifteen  occupanto  of  the  see 
only  six  were  in  holy  orders,  the  rest 
being  married  laymen,  who,  though  they 
did  not  presume  to  exercise  the  episconal 
functions,  enjoyed  the  tide  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  bishopric.^  Celsus,  the  last 
of  the  series,  being  a  good  man,  procured 
the  election  of  St.  Malachy  as  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  the  family  resented  this  intrusion 
on  their  "  righte,"  and  presented  to  the 
see  one*  of  themselves,  Maurice  by  name, 
upon  the  death  of  Celsus.  For  we  sake 
or  peace,  St.  Malachy  waited  Bve  years 
before  entering  Armagh  *,  on  the  death  of 
Maurice,  in  1133,  he  waa  peaceably  in- 
stalled. In  1138  the  snint  visited  Rome, 
where  the  Pope,  Innocent  II,,  received 
him  with  the  highest  honour,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  legate  in  Ireland.  His 
zeal,  but  still  more  his  saintly  example, 
effected  a  salutary  change  in  the  northern 
parte  of  Ireland,  where,  having  obteined 
leave  to  resign  the  primacy,  he  spent  the 

1  Lingard,  Hitt.  ofEng,  ii.  89. 
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last  ten  years  of  his  life  as  bishop  of  the 
small  see  of  Down. 

Atthe  beffiniuBg  of  his  reign,  Henry  IL 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  an  EngBshman,  for  his  pro- 
ject of  entering  Ireland,  ostensibly  with  a 
view  to  extirpating  vice  and  iterance 
among  the  natives,  and  attaching  the 
island  more  closely  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter. 
Of  tliis  bull  Henry  made  no  use  for  mfiny 
years,  and  the  actual  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  Strongbow  and  other  Norman  knights 
was  in  a  manner  accidental.  For  several 
generations  things  went  on  much  as  before  j 
the  English  power  was  confined  to  the 
**  Pale,"  or  strip  of  country  on  the  eastern 
coast;  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  the  native 
princes,  though  they  often  recognised  an 
ill-defined  over-lordship  in  the  English 
kings,  reigned  practically  after  their  own 
fashion.  Outside  the  Pale,  Brehon,  not 
feudal  law  prevailed.  One  benefit,  at 
least,  resxilted:  the  Normans  were  great 
builders ;  and  noble  churches  of  stone  soon 
covered  the  land.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
reform  they  were  preceded  by  St.  Malachy, 
who  had  built  a  church  of  stone  at  Bangor, 
near  Carrickfergus,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  natives,  who  had,  till  then, 
seen  only  their  own  ingeniously  constructed 
edifices  of  timber  and  wickerwork. 

Three  great  Irish  sjmods  were  held  in 
the  twelfth  century.  At  the  first,  that  of 
Kells  (II52),  at  which  a  Roman  cardinal 
presided,  the  metropolitan  dignity  of  the 
three  sees  of  Cashel/  Dublin,  and  Tuam 
was  solemnly  recognised ;  but  the  primacy 
over  the  whole  island  was  still  reser^'ed 
to  Armagh.  At  the  second,  that  of  Cashel 
(1172),  held  immediately  after  the  inva- 
sion. Church  property  was  declared  to  be 
exempt  from  the  exactions  of  the  chief- 
tains, the  regular  payment  of  tithes  was 
enjoined,  and  it  was  ordered  that  all 
matters  of  ritual  shoiild  be  arranged  in 
future  *^  agreeably  to  the  observance  of  the 
Church  of  England^' — in  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  usage.  The  third  synod, 
that  of  Dublin  (1186),  passed  several 
canons  of  ritual ;  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  a 
sermon,  preached  before  it  bv  Gerald  de 
Barn,  or  Cambrensis,  in  which,  while 
praising  the  orthodoxy  and  the  continency 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  lamented  that  too 
many  of  them  were  addicted  to  intem- 
perance. 

Many  of  the  English  and  Normans 
who  settled  in  Ireland  after  the  invasion 

t  Cashel  was  already  regarded  us  a  metro- 
politan see  as  early  as  1111,  and  its  bishops 
exerted  oorresponding  powers  to  some  extent ; 
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adopted  by  degrees  the  dress,  customs, 
and  laws  of  the  natives,  and  became  no 
less  intractable  than  they  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  English  government.  An 
effort  was  made  to  stop  this  process  by 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367),  which 
made  it  treasonable  for  those  or  English 
descent  to  marry,  or  enter  into  the  rela- 
tion of  fosterage,  or  contract  spiritual 
affinity  with  the  natives ;  and  forbade  to 
the  same  class,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
property,  the  adoption  of  an  Irish  name, 
or  tne  use  of  the  Irish  language,  dress, 
or  customs.  But  this  statute  was  to  a 
great  extent  inoperative,  and  from  the 
date  of  its  enactment  to  the  time  of 
Henry  "VIH.  there  were  two  parties  in 
continual  opposition  to  the  government, 
the  "English  rebels,"  and  the  ** Irish 
enemies.*^  The  demarcation  between 
English  and  Irish  which  the  civil  go- 
vernment thus  did  its  utmost  to  maintain, 
was  partiaUy  introduced,  and  with  the 
most  unhappy  results,  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  Church  afiairs.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Pale  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  an  ecclesiastic  of  Irish  race  to  obtain 
preferment.  The  invasion  by  the  Scots 
under  Edward  Bruce  in  1315,  though 
ultimately  defeated,  caused  great  con^ 
fusion,  and  called  forth  during  its  con- 
tinuance many  tokens  of  sympathy  from 
the  Irish  clergy.  This,  says  Mr.  Malone, 
was  made  a  pretext  for  "throwing  off 
the  mask,"  *  and  under  colour  of  disloyalty 
Irishmen  were  excluded  from  all  the 
higher  dignities  and  benefices.  Yet  it 
would  appear  that  this  exclusion  could 
not  have  extended  much  beyond  the  Pale ; 
for  if  we  examine  the  lists  of  bishops  occu- 
pying the  Irish  sees  in  1360,  we  find  that 
out  of  thirty-three  names,  eighteen  are 
certainly  Irish,  thirteen  English,  while 
two  may  be  doubtful.  All  through  this 
time  of  con^sion  and  disunion  a  strong 
religious  feeling  was  abroad,  animating 
the  men  of  both  races  alike,  and  direct- 
ing them  to  common  objects.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  hoar  of  170  mon- 
asteries being  founded ;  about  66  in  the 
fourteenth ;  and  about  60  in  the  fif- 
teenth. Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  found  universities:  one  at  Dublin 
(1820)  by  Archbishop  Bicknor;  the 
other  at  Drogheda,  by  the  Parliament 
which  sat  there  in  1466. 

HI.    Pefiod  of  Persecution,    By  the 

in  1140  it  was  formally  recognized  as  such  by 
Innocent  II.  at  the  request  of  St.  Malachy 
(Lanigan,  iv.  20). 

1  Church  History  of  Ireland,  oh.  ix. 
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aid  of  Brown,  the  Archbishop  of  Dab- 
lin,  an  Engli^man,  who  had  embraced 
the  Lutheran  opinions,  Henry  YQI. 
had  some  success  in  imposing  his  doc- 
trine of  the  royal  supremacy  on  the 
Irish  clergy.  Under  Mary  all  progress 
in  this  direction  was  reversed.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  1660, 
a  nacked  Parliament  was  convened  at 
Dunlin  which  passed  an  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, declaring  the  royal  supremacy  over 
the  Church,  and  imposing  the  Protestant 
Prayer-book.  By  many  Protestant  writ- 
ers^ it  has  been  maintained  that  the 
bishops,  with  the  exception  of  two,  either 
approved  of,  or  acquiesced  in  the  new 
oraer  of  things,  and  that  the  people  for 
many  years  frequented  the  churches 
where  the  English  service  was  performed. 
The  falsehood  of  all  such  statements  has 
been  exnosed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.^ 
The  real  state  of  the  case  appears  to 
have  been  this.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Ourwin,  conformed  to  Protestantism,  and 
OTihel,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  did  the  same. 
The  conduct  of  four  bishops  (Ossory, 
Ferns,  Cork,  and  Olonfert)  is  more  or 
less  suspicious.  The  remainder  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  viz.  the  Archbishops  of 
Cashel  and  Tuam  (the  see  of  Armagh 
was  vacant),  two  bishops  holding  sees 
in  the  Pale  (who  were  deprived  by  the 
government),  and  sixteen  other  bishops 
of  suffragan  sees,  remained  Deiithful  to 
their  canonical  obligations.  As  these 
bishops  died,  or  as,  in  the  course  of  the 
Elizabethan  wars,  the  government  was 
able  to  consolidate  its  power  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Irelan((  the  cathedrals, 
Church  lands,  and  other  Church  property 
were  made  over  to  Protestant*  Hshops 
and  ministers  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kihnore,  Richard  Brady,  was  expelled 
from  the  see  so  late  as  1585.  The  Holy 
See  did  all  that  it  could  to  support  the 
oppressed  Church  of  Ireland,  and  animate 
the  clergy  to  meet  their  sufferings  with 
an  imbending  fortitude.  A  nuncio  was 
sent  to  reside  at  Limerick,  money  and 
arms  were  liberally  provided,  the  intei> 
vention  of  Spain  solicited,  and  Irish 
ecclesiastics  visiting  Home  welcomed  and 
assisted.  Except  in  the  case  of  Dublin, 
the  seat  of  the  Anglo-Irish  government, 
where  the  see  was  left  vacant  for  many 
years  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of 

*  Bishop  Mant,  Dean  Murray,  &c 

•  EptMcopal  Succestion  in  Ireland.  See  also 
an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  for  May 
1880,  on  "  Dr.  Littledale,"  &c 
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any  prelate  rending  there  in  safety,  the 
successions  of  bishops  in  all  the  Irish 
sees  appear  to  have  been  r^^arly  main- 
tained through  all  the  penod  of  perse- 
cution. 

The  cause  of  learning,  to  which  the 
Irish  Church  had  been  ever  devoted, 
could  not  but  suffer  in  this  prolonged 
conflict.  Before  the  change  of  religion 
in  England  there  had  been  some  encourag- 
ing signs  of  progress  in  the  reconciliation 
of  the  races  through  the  influence  of  a 
common  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
Among  the  distinguished  Oxford  students 
of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  considerable  proportion  were 
Irishmen,^  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  had  peace  and  religious  unity  been 
preserved,  this  resort  to  the  English  uni- 
versities would  have  gone  on  increasing 
until  it  bore  its  natural  fruit  in  the 
establishment  of  a  great  university  on 
Irish  soil.  The  change  of  religion  in 
England  cut  off  the  supply  of  Irish 
students;  Catholicism  became  a  perse- 
cuted creed ;  and  the  effect  on  learmng— 
its  professors,  seats,  impleinents,  and 
productions — may  be  understood  from 
the  following  vigorous  passage.  "  From 
about  the  year  1580,  in  the  reign  of  the 
English  king  Henry  VIH.,  to  the  year 
1793,  the  priests  of  Ireland  were  ever 
subject  to  persecution,  suppression,  dis- 
persion, and  expatriation,  according  to 
the  English  law;  their  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, convents,  and  private  habita- 
tions were  pillaged  and  wrested  from 
them;  and  a  Vandal  warfare  was  kept 
up  against  all  that  was  venerable  and 
sacred  of  the  remains  of  ancient  lite- 
rature and  art  which  they  possessed. 
When,  therefore,  we  make  search  for  the 
once  extensive  monuments  of  learning 
which  the  ecclesiastical  libraries  contained 
of  old,  we  must  remember  that  this  shock- 
ing system  continued  for  near  300  years ; 
and  that  during  all  that  long  period  the 
clergy — the  natural  repositories  of  all  the 
documents  which  belonged  to  the  history 
of  the  Church — ^were  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  insecurity  and  transition,  often 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  continent  for 
education,  often  forced  to  quit  their  homes 
and  churches  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
fly  for  their  lives,  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
thorny  depths  of  the  nearest  forest  or  the 
damp  shelter  of  some  dreary  cavern,  until 
such  time,  if  ever  it  should  come,  as  they 
could  steal  away  to  the  hospitable  shores 

1   See  the  list  in  Wood's  Athena    Oxon, 
Wood  does  not  go  farther  back  than  1500. 
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of  sotbe  Christian  land  on  the  continent 
of  Europe."  * 

Under  James  I.  and  Charles  L,  the 
Catholic  clergy  having  heen  now  stripped 
of  all  their  property,  and  the  laity  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  theirs,  some 
toleration  was  extended  by  the  govern- 
ment  to  Catholic  worship.  The  terrible 
rising  of  1641  was  the  commencement  of 
a  war  of  eleven  years,  ending  with  the 
surrender  of'Ghilway  in  1662.  Innocent 
X.  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Fermo  (Rin- 
uccini)  as  his  nimcio  to  Ireland  in  the 
autumn  of  1646,  with  considerable  sup- 
plies of  arms  and  money.  Unfortunately 
dissension  arose  in  the  national  ranks ;  a 
moderate  section  of  the  dergv,  with  most 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  and  laity,  were  for 
aiding  the  King  against  the  Parliament, 
and  not  exacting  from  him  very  stringent 
conditions ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
supported  by  the  nuncio  and  the  inferior 
clergy,  were  for  turning  the  war  into  a 
struggle  for  complete  religious  freedom 
and  national  independence.  Cromwell 
transported  his  victorious  army  to  Ireland 
in  1649,  and  bv  several  successful  sieges, 
followed  by  bloody  military  executions, 
broke  the  strength  of  the  resistance. 
The  conquest  of  the  island  was  completed 
by  his  lieutenants.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  clergy  during,  and  still  more  after, 
the  war  were  indescribable.  Bishop 
O'Brien  of  Emlv  was  executed  bv  Ireton  s 
order  (1661)  aner  the  fall  of  Limerick. 
Bishop  Egan  of  Ross  was  murdered  by 
Ludlow's  soldiers  in  1660.  In  the  same 
year  Bishop  McMahon  of  Clogher,  being 
m  command  of  a  body  of  Irish  troops, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  and, 
though  quarter  had  been  promised,  was 
hanged.  A  letter  of  Dr.  Burgatt,  after- 
wax^  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  written  in 

1667,  says  that  in  the  persecution  begun 
by  Cromwell  "more  tnan  300  [clergy] 
were  put  to  death  by  the  sword  or  on  the 
scafibld  .  .  .  ;  more  than  1000  were 
sent  into  exile,  and  among  these  all  the 
surviving  bishops,"  except  the  Bishopof 
Kilmore,  who  was  too  old  to  move.'*  The 
Puritan  soldiers  put  every  priest  to  death 
whom  they  fell  in  with ;  and  yet  so  close 
a  tie  of  affection  bound  the  clergy  to  their 
native  land  and  their  people,  that  even  in 

1668,  about  the  worst  time  of  all,  there 
were  upwards  of  160  priests  in  each  pro- 
vince.* The  regular  clergy  were  no  better 

'  0*CuiTy'8  Materiahy  §•<?.  p.  856. 
3  Moran,  HitL  Sketch  of  the  Persecutions 
under  CromweU  (1862),  p.  82. 
»  lb.  p.  98. 
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off;  the  Acts  of  the  General  Chapter  of 
the  Dominican  Order  held  at  Rome  in 
1666,  mention  that  out  of  600  friars  who 
were  in  the  island  in  1646  not  a  fourth 
part  were  left,  and  of  forty-three  con- 
vents of  the  order,  not  one  remained 
standing.^  All  these  horrors  the  Puritans 
pretended  to  justify,  as  done  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  massacre  of  Protestants  in 
1641.  That  a  great  number  of  persons 
were  cruelly  put  to  death  at  the  time  of 
that  rising  is  undeniable ;  but,  as  Lingard 
points  out,  ^  the  main  object  pursued  was 
not  the  murder  of  Protestants,  but  the 
recovery  of  the  confiscated  lands.  He  sig- 
nificantly adds, "  That  they  [the  Irish] 
suffered  as  much  as  they  inflicted  cannot 
be  doubted." 

The  exiles,  both  priests  and  laity,  were 
cast  on  the  French  coast  in  a  state  of  such 
utter  destitution,  that,  but  for  prompt  and 
ample  relief,  many  must  have  perished. 
Happily,  a  saint  was  at  hand  to  help  them. 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  filled  with  compas- 
sion for  these  victims  of  war  and  fanati- 
cism, collected  money  and  clothing  for 
them,  and  provided  them  all  with  homes 
and  shelter;  he  even  sent  considerable 
supplies  to  Ireland.^  The  Bishop  of  Ossory 
also  gives  detailed  proof  of  the  unwearied 
solicitude  of  the  Holy  See,  for  many  years 
after  the  Cromwellian  invasion,  in  pro- 
curing succours  of  every  kind  for  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  itself  aiding  them  with 
money  to  the  utmost  of  its  power.* 

The  Act  of  Settlement  (1660)  legalised 
the  Cromwellian  spoliations;  but  the 
Catholic  worship  was  tolerated  all  through 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Irish  espoused  the  cause  of  their 
kinff,  who,  whatever  quarrel  the  English 
mij^t  have  with  him,  had  done  Ireland 
no  wrong.  Neither  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  enjoined  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  people  should 
change  their  king  whenever  it  might  suit 
the  English  people  to  change  theirs.  But, 
in  theaosence  or  effectual  aid  from  abroad, 
the  superior  resources  of  the  stronger 
nation  crushed  the  resistance  of  the  weaker ; 
and  a  period  commenced  for  the  Irish 

*  Moron,  op.  cit,  p.  74. 

*  Hist,  of  Engl.  vii.  app.  note  nnn, 
5  Moron,  op.  cit.  p.  52. 

*  About  1688,  72,000  froncs  a  year  were 
supplied  by  Rome  for  the  support  of  the  Irish 
secular  clergy  and  laity.  In  1699  the  Pope 
sent  to  James  II.,  at  St  Germain's,  58,000 
francs  for  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  exiled  that 
year.  From  about  1750  to  1800  the  Popes 
sent  the  Irish  bishops  a  hundred  Roman 
crowns  a  year  in  aid  of  Catholic  poor  schools. 
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Church  and  people  sadder  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it.  The  writings  of  Burke,  and 
— among  recent  puhlications — ^Mr.  Lecky^s 
"History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
punt  in  detail  the  picture  of  Ireland 
ruined  and  outraged  oy  the  penal  laws. 
Whatever  iniquitous  law  and  crafty  ad- 
ministration could  devise  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  people  was  tried  during  the 
ffloomy  century  which  began  at  the  Revo- 
lution, but  all  to  no  effect.  The  ill-success 
of  the  American  war  compelled  the  English 
government  to  propose  the  first  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  in  1778.  From  that 
time  the  Irish  Church  has  been  step  by 
step  regaining  portions  and  fragments  of 
the  rights  of  wnich  she  was  deprived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Protestant 
Church  was  disestablished  m  1869.  The 
last  twenty  years  have  seen  the  island 
covered  with  beautiful  religious  edifices — 
cathedrals,  parish  churches,  convents,  col- 
leges, &c.  Of  such  a  people  it  may  be 
iustly  said,  "  In  much  expenence  of  tnbu- 
lation  they  have  had  abundance  of  joy, 
and  thdr  very  deep  poverty  hath  abounded 
unto  the  riches  of  their  simplicity. **  * 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Irish 
sees,  of  which  four  are  metropolitan  and 
twenty-four  sufl^agan : — 

Province  of  Armagh. 
Armagh  Meath 

Derry  Clogher 

Dromore  Raphoe 

Down  and  Connor  Ardagh 

Kilmore 

Province  of  Dublin, 
Dublin  Ossory 

Kildare  and  Leighlin     Ferns 

Province  of  Cashd, 

Cashel  and  Emly  Waterford  and  Lismore 

Cork  Cloyne 

KiUnloe  Roes 

Limerick  Kerry 

Province  of  Tuanu 

Tuam  Elphtn 

Achonry  Gnlway 

Kilniacduagh  and  Kil-  Clonfert 
fenora  Killala 

Mitred  Abbot:   The  Most  Rev.  the   Abbot  of 
Mount  Mclleray,  Cappoquin. 

(I^nigan,  ''Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,"  1829 ;  Plowden, "  Historical  Re- 
view of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  1803 ;  Malone, 
"  Church  History  of  Ireland,"  3rd  edition, 
1880 ;  Moran  [^Bishop  of  Ossory], ''  Spici- 
legium  Ossonense :  ''  Essays  on  the 
Origin,  Doctrine,  and  Discipline  of  the 
early  Irish  Church,''  1864 ;  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Persecutions  suffered  by  the 
1  2  Cor.  viii.  2. 
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Catholics  of  Ireland  imder  Cromwell  and 
the  Puritans ''[1862].) 

ZAX8B  00&&BOB.  The  munificent 
Pontiff  to  whom  the  English  College  owed 
its  foundation — Gregory  XHI.— contem- 
plated a  similar  institution  for  Ireland ; 
but  on  mature  consideration  he  judged 
that  whatever  portion  of  the  Papal  reve- 
nues could  be  spared  to  aid  that  injured 
people  would  be  better  spent  in  sending 
them  money  and  arms,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle 
with  their  heretical  oppressors,  than  in 
any  other  way.  His  onginal  desire  was, 
however,  carried  out  by  his  nephew  the 
Cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisio,  who  in 
1628  foimded  a  college  near  the  Piazza 
Barberini  for  the  instruction  of  Irish 
theological  students,  who  were  afterwards 
to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  do  their 
best  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  religion 
among  their  persecuted  countrymen.  The 
celebrated  Irish  Franciscan  Pr.  Luke 
Wadding,  the  historian  of  his  order,  was 
the  first  rector  of  the  college,  which 
opened  with  six  students,  and  a  dotation 
of  fifty  scudi  per  month.  Cardinal  Ludo- 
visio by  his  will  bequeathed  to  it  a 
large  vineyard  at  Castel  Gfandolfo,  and  a 
thousand  scudi  of  annual  rent ;  he  further 
directed  that  its  management  should  be 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  A  permanent  site  for  the 
college  was  foima  near  the  convent  of  the 
Dominican  nuns  of  the  Annunziata. 
The  students  attended  lectures  at  the 
Collegio  Romano  [Roman  CoLLEeBl 

Tne  college  remained  under  Jesuit 
management  till  1773,  when  the  order 
was  suppressed;  from  that  time  to  the 
date  of  the  French  invasion — when  it 
shared  in  the  general  ruin  which  fell  on 
all  the  Roman  colleges— it  was  governed 
by  an  Irish  rector  assisted  by  three  or 
foiu*  secular  priests  of  that  nation.  In 
1826  it  was  restored  by  Leo  XI L  who 
placed  it  in  a  suitable  building  near  the 
church  of  S.  Lucia  de'  Ginnasi,  with 
Mgr.  Blake  for  its  first  rector.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda  pfo  tent. 
should  always  be  the  protector  of  the 
college.  Card.  Cappellari,  afterwards 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  thus  became  their 
protector,  conceived  a  singular  affec- 
tion for  this  Irish  conminnity  and  loaded 
it  with  favours.  In  183u  he  paid  a 
formal  visit  to  the  college,  while  Paid 
Cullen,  afterwards  Cardinal  Archbbhop 
of  Dublin,  was  rector;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  made  over  to  it  the  monastery 
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and  church  of  S.  Agata  alia  Sabiirra.  As 
another  proof  of  his  regard^  he  granted 
to  the  students  the  privilege  oi  carry- 
ing in  the  annual  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi  the  staves  of  the  baldacchino 
under  which  the  Pope  carries  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  from  the  end  of  the  colonnade 
in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  Accoramboni  palace. 

ITB  MISBA  B8T.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  Missa  is  discussed  under 
Mass.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
after  the  Gospel  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed  by  the  deacon  with  the  words, 
Ite  Missa  est ;  Go,  you  are  dismissed,  liter- 
ally <'a  dismissal  is  made;''  and  that  the 
same  formula  was  repeated  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  Mass.  In  the  liturgies  of  St. 
James,  St.  Baal,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  we 
find  the  form  *'Let  us  go  in  the  peace  of 
Christ,"  the  people  answering  "In  the 
name    of   the    Lord."      <' Benedicamus 
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Domino"  is  substituted  in  Masses  of 
ferias  and  Sundays  in  the  penitential 
seasons,  "  Requiescant  in  pace  "  in  Masses 
of  the  dead,  oecause  these  Masses  were 
followed  by  penitential  nrayers,  and  by 
the  absolution  at  the  tom  d,  for  which  the 
people  waited.  (Benedict  XIV.,  "De 
Miss."    Hefele,  "Beitrftge.") 

rrimWMAMrr  (Itinerarium),  A 
form  of  prayer  consisting  of  the  canticle 
BenedictuS)  with  an  antiphon,  "preces," 
and  two  collects,  intended  for  the  use  of 
clerics  when  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
placed  for  their  convenience  at  the  end  of 
the  Breviary.  The  collects  are  fbimd  in 
the  Gregoriim  Sacramentarv.  The  itiner- 
ary is  not  inserted  in  the  older  Breviaries. 
But  Gavantus  refers  to  an  ancient  Ponti- 
fical which  contains  an  itinerary  for 
prelates  rather  longer  than  ours  but  very 
similar.  (Gavant.  tom.  11,  §  69,  cap,  6). 


JJLOomnas,  The  Dominicans  had 
before  the  Revolution  three  convents  in 
Paris,  of  which  the  chief  was  that  of 
St.  James  (Lat.  Jacobus),  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques.  This  was  considered  the  princi- 
pal nouse  of  their  order  in  France,  and 
from  it  French  preaching  friars  were 
called  Jacobins.  The  second  of  their 
houses  at  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors, 
between  the  church  of  St.  Roch  and  the 
Place  Vendome ;  before  the  Revolution  it 
had  a  noviciate  and  a  library  of  thirty-two 
thousand  volumes.  The  Club  Breton,  con- 
tidning  the  ablest  and  most  dangerous  men 
in  the  National  Assembly,  began  to  hold 
its  sittings  in  the  library  of  the  convent 
in  the  Kue  St.  Honors  in  1789;  hence 
their  name  was  soon  changed  to  Club 
Jacobin.  Later  on,  the  church  was  used 
as  a  place  of  meeting,  and  many  of  the 
worst  infamies  and  atrocities  of  the  Re- 
volution were  there  debated  and  decided 
on. 

JTACOBITB  OBBXSTIAirS.  A 
name  given  to  the  Monophysites  in  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  Kurdistan,  and  East  India, 
who  are  subject  to  the  heretical  Patriarch 
of  Autioch.  In  1860  they  were  said  to 
number  about  80,000. 

They  call  themselves  Surigani,  or 
Syrian  Christians ;  the  name  Jacobite,  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known,  is  de- 
rived from  Jacob  or  James,  a  monk  of 
Phasilta  near  Nisibis,  and  a  disciple  of 


the  Monophysite  Severus  of  Antioch. 
This  monk,  who  was  zealous  in  resisting 
the  authority  of  the  Fourth  General  Coun- 
cil held  at  Chalcedon,  and  in  denying 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  was  ordained 
Metropolitan  of  Edessa  by  heretical 
bishops,  and  with  the  consent  of  Severus. 
When  Severus  died,  in  539,  James  conse- 
crated his  successor,  and  so  the  line  of 
Monophysite  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  has 
been  continued  to  this  day.  In  736  the 
Jacobites  entered  into  communion  with  the 
Armenians,  who  also  deny  that  there  are 
two  natures  in  Christ,  but  the  peace 
between  the  two  sects  did  not  last  long. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites,  aN 
though  a  distinct  and  independent  body, 
are  in  communion  with  the  Monophysite 
Copts  of  Egj'pt. 

The  Jacobite  clerpy  are  divided  into 
singers,  readers,  sub-deacons,  deacons, 
archdeacons,  priests,  chorepiscopi,  perio- 
deutai,  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patri- 
arch ;  but  of  these  the  archdeacon,  cho- 
repiscopus,  and  periodeutes  are  merely 
nominated  by  the  bishop  without  special 
ordination. 

The  Patriarch  is  chosen  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Three  names  are  selected  by 
the  assembled  bishops  and  placed  in  an 
urn  beneath  the  altar.  After  Mass  has 
been  said,  he  whose  name  is  first  drawn 
is  chosen  Patriarch.  He  holds  office  for 
life,  but  may  be  deposed  by  the  bishops  if 
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he  falls  awftj  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Jacohite  Church.  He  is  enthroned  with 
the  title  "  Patriarch  of  the  City  of  Anti- 
ochy  and  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the 
Apostolic  chair/'  He  has  the  right  to 
name  and  consecrate  the  other  bishops 
and  metropolitans,  and  the  blessing  of 
the  chrism  is  reserved  to  him ;  but  before 
he  can  exercise  jurisdiction,  his  appoint- 
ment must  be  confirmed  by  a  firman  of 
the  Sultan.  The  ancient  rule,  observed 
down  to  1222,  forbade  anyone  already  a 
Inshop  to  be  chosen  Patriarch.  Now, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  a  bishop  who  is 
chosen,  so  that  no  further  consecration  is 
needed.  Since  878  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  the  Patriarch  to  take  a  new 
name  on  election,  and  since  1293  that  of 
Ignatius,  the  martyred  Bbhop  of  Antioch, 
has  always  been  adopted.  At^  first  the 
Patriarch  had  no  fixea  residence ;  in  1166 
Amida,  the  modem  Diarbekir,  became  the 
patriarchal  residence,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  transferred  to 
the  monastery  of  Zapharan  or  St.  Ananias, 
near  Mardin.  The  Patriarch  is  supported 
partly  by  the  monastery,  partly  by  a  con- 
tribution of  grain  from  all  the  Jacobite 
congregations. 

Next  comes  the  Maphrian,  a  digpiity 
which  arose  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Jacobites  gave  the  titieof  Katholikos 
or  Primate  of  the  East,  held  since  Jus- 
tinian^s  time  bjr  the  MetropoUtan  of  Se- 
leucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to  one  of  their  own 
bishops.  The  wrst  Maphrian,  Maruthos, 
appointed  in  629,  had  twelve  bishops  in 
Antbia  and  Persia  subject  to  him,  and 
over  them  he  had  quasi-patriarchal 
power,  though  he  himself  was  nominated 
Dy  the  Patriarch.  At  present  the  dignity 
is  merely  titular. 

The  metropolitans  are  distinct  in 
name  only  from  the  other  bishops.  The 
bishops,  who  are  usually  taken  from  the 
monks,  are  very  ignorant,  rarely  preach, 
and  though  they  read,  scarcely  under- 
stand the  Syriac  of  their  ritual.  The 
archdeacon,  as  syncellos,  is  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  the  bishop  in  settling  dis- 
putes between  the  clergy,  &c.  Formerly 
there  were  twenty  metropoHtans  and  103 
bishops.  The  number  has  fallen  since  to 
eight  Metropolitans  and  three  bishops, 
the  Metropolitan  of  Jerusalem  being 
Maphrian. 

The  secular  priests  have  to  recite  the 

gravers  of  their  Beth-gaza  or  Breviary 
aily,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
but  they  support  themselves  in  part  by 
agriculture,  trade,  &c.     They  may  be 
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married  men,  but  cannot  contract  a 
second  marriage.  The  Jacobite  monas- 
teries, once  exceedingly  numerous,  are 
now  comparatively  few.  The  rabban  or 
abbot  is  cnosen  by  the  monks  of  his  house, 
but  the  election  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
bishop.  The  religious  observe  perpetual 
abstin^ice  from  meat,  and  except  in  sick- 
ness from  wine.  They  keep  four  fasts 
besides  Lent :  viz.  fifty  days  m  honour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  fourteen  days  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^s  Assump- 
tion, twenty-five  in  honour  of  Christ's 
burth,  and  the  Niniviticum,  or  fast  of 
three  days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week  before  Lent.  In  other  respects  their 
mode  of  life  is  most  severe. 

In  a  quarter  of  their  own  at  Mardin, 
a  curious  community  of  about  100  fami- 
lies are  loosely  attached  to  the  Jacobite 
church.  They  are  descendants  of  the 
Shemsiel,  or  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and 
in  1762  the  pasha  mquired  about  their 
religion,  and  told  them  no  toleration  was 
granted  except  to  those  who  possessed 
divine  books— t.c,  to  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  or  Christians.  Thereupon  some 
embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  the  rest 
were  about  to  be  executed,  when  the 
Jacobite  bbhop  interceded  for  them,  and 
afterwards  induced  them  to  join  his 
church.  They  are  baptised  Christians 
and  conform  to  the  Jacobite  rites,  but 
they  only  intermarry  among  themselves, 
and  have  customs  and  ceremonies  of  their 
own.  ( Assemani,  "  Bibliotheca  Orient.," 
tom.  ii. ;  "  Diss,  de  Monophys,"  No.  I.  HI. 
VI.. ;  Le  Quien,  *'  Oriens  Christianus,^ 
tom.  ii.  p.  1343  seq. ;  Silbemagl,  <'  Kir- 
chen  des  Orients,''  Landshut,  1865,  pp. 
253  8eq.) 

JTAirBBVZSM.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
define  Jansenism,  or  even  to  describe  it  in 
general  terms,  and  therefore  still  more 
difficult  to  give  a  compendious  history  of 
the  movement.  Properly  speaking,  it  was 
a  heresy  which  consisted  in  denying  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  possibility 
of  resisting  divine  grace.  But  from  the 
very  beginning,  Jansenius  and  his  followers 
had  many  objects  in  view,  quite  distinct 
from  their  opinions  on  the  efficacy  of  grace. 
Perhaps  the  best  description  of  Jansenism 
is  that  it  was  a  professed  attempt  to  restore 
the  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  Reformers  professed  to  re- 
store apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline  by 
making  new  churches;  the  Jansenists 
wished  to  remain  in  the  C&tholic  Roman 
Church,  and  to  reform  it  from  within. 
The  Reformers  appealed  to  Scripture  and 
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made  light  of  traditaon.  To  the  Jansenists 
the  Famers  were  all  in  all,  though,  practi- 
call J,  St.  Augustine,  and  Western  Fathers 
under  his  influence,  were  taken  as  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  Church's  doctrinal 
teadition,  and  Jansenist  contempt  was  re- 
served for  the  mediffival  Schoolmen.  This 
position  of  the  Jansenists  within  the  Church 
occasions  fresh  difficulty  in  treating  of  their 
history.  They  called  themselves  Catholics, 
and  treated  the  existence  of  a  Jansenist 
sect  as  a  mere  phantom,  invented  to  trouble 
consciences  and  caluomiate  pious  Catholics. 
Nobody  admitted  he  was  a  Jansenist,  and 
the  Jansenist  tendency  displayed  itself  in 
so  many  ways,  in  attempts  to  correct 
doctrines,  devotions,  discipline,  more  or 
less  established,  that  it  is  often  no  easy 
matter  to  decide  where  the  reproach  of 
Jansenism  was  deserved.  Undoubtedly, 
some  Catholics  were  far  too  ready  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  oithodo^nr,  and  to 
charge  their  opponents  with  Jansenism. 
Thus,  the ''  Bibhothk^ue  Jans^niste,^  which 
appeared  in  1722  and  1735,  was  placed  on 
the  Index  in  1744,  and,  ten  years  later, 
the  new  edition,  entitled,  '' Dictionnaire 
des  livres  jans^mstes,"  met  with  the  same 
fate.  This  book,  ascribed  to  the  Jesuit 
Colonna,  stigmatises  even  the  great  Angus- 
tinian  theologians,  Noris  ana  Berti,  and 
others,  as  Janseniflts.  In  this  article  we 
propose  to  trace  the  different  manifesta- 
tions of  Jansenism  in  chronological  order ; 
paying  special  attention  to  the  authorita- 
tive conaemnationB  of  the  Church. 

1.  Jamenius  and  Mb  ^oo^.— Cornelius 
Jansen  was  bom  in  1686,  at  Accoy,  in  the 
Dutch  province  of  Leerdam,  studied  at 
Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  became  con- 
nected with  several  disciples  of  Baius  (e*g,, 
James  Baius  and  James  Jansen),  and, 
from  1604,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
John  dn  Verger  de  Hauranne,  bom  in 
1681,  and  better  known  as  the  Abb^  de 
St.  Cyran.  Jansenius,  who  taught  for 
some  time  at  Bayonne,  till,  in  1d17,  he 
became  professor  at  Louvain,  devoted  him- 
self to  tne  study  of  St.  Augustine,  whUe 
his  friend  Hauranne,  now  Abbd  of  St. 
Cyran,  near  Poitiers,  took  on  himself  the 
task  of  depicting  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Church.  Jansen  made  several 
journeys  to  the  Spanish  Court,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Louvain  University,  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Ypres  in  1G36, 
and  died  May  6, 1638.  Two  years  after 
his  death,  Frommond  published  Jansen's 
posthumous  work,  "  Augustinus  S.:  Doc- 
trina  S.  Aug.  de  Hum.  Naturaa  Sanitate, 
iS^tudine,  Medicina,  adversus  Pelagia- 
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nos  et  Massilionses^"  Lovanii.  1640,  tom.  4. 
Jansen  had  studied  St.  Augustine  for 
twenty  years.  He  submitted  the  book  to 
the  Pope's  judgment,  though  he  coidd  not 
believe  that  it  contained  doctrinal  error, 
but  this  declaration  was  suppressed  by  the 
editor.  The  work  falls  into  three  great 
divisions,  treating  (1)  of  the  history  of  the 
Pelajgfian  heresy;  (2)  of  reason  and  au- 
thoritv  in  theological  matters,  the  grace 
of  Adam  and  the  angels,  of  fallen  nature, 
of  mere  nature  (^%wa  pura) ;  (3)  of  re- 
deeming ^ace,  and  the  errors  of  the 
SemipeJagians  and  some  modems.  The 
following  is  a  sketch  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem maintained  in  the  book. 

Since  the  fall,  man's  will  is  entirely 
dominated  by  a  double  attraction,  viz. 
the  heavenly  attraction,  or  pleasure  {detec^ 
tatio),  which  leads  to  good,  the  earthly 
attraction  which  induces  to  evil,  and  the 
will  necessarily  follows  the  attraction 
which  is  stronger  at  the  moment.  Jan- 
senius did  not  deny  the  freedom  of  the 
will  in  express  terms,  but  he  utterly  re- 
jected the  Catholic  notion  of  freedom,  viz. 
the  power  to  choose  at  the  time  good  or 
evil  QtbertoB  contradictionie),  and  asserted 
merely  the  existence  of  freedom  frt)m  ex- 
ternal constraint  (W>erta»  a  coactiane). 
He  also  destroyed  all  belief  in  grace 
merely  sufficient,  as  Catholic  theologians 
understand  it:  «.«.,  there  was,  according 
to  him,  no  grace  which  enabled  a  man  to 
perform  a  good  action,  and  which  failed, 
or  could  &1,  to  produce  its  effect  from 
defect  in  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
the  agent.  The  grace  which  a  man  did 
not  follow  might  nave  been  sufficient  in 
other  circumstances,  viz.  if  the  impulse  to 
evil  had  not  been  so  strong;  but  it  was 
insufficient  relatively  to  the  force  on  the 
other  side.  K  grace,  or  the  impulse  to 
good,  be  represented  by  6,  the  temptation 
or  impulse  to  evU,  by  6^,  the  agent  must 
needs  sin ;  if  the  proportions  were  re- 
versed, he  necessarily  did  the  good  pro- 
posed to  him.  Hence  even  tiie  just  are 
not  always  able  to  fulfil  God's  command- 
ments ^see  Pron.  i.,  below) ;  interior  grace 
is  irresistible  (Prop,  ii.) ;  there  is  no  free- 
dom from  interior  necessity,  but  only  from 
exterior  compulsion  (Prop'  iii.).  Further, 
he  held  that  the  error  of  the  Semipele^ 
^ians  lay  in  making  grace  resistible  (Prop. 
IV.),  and  maintaimng  that  Christ  died  for 
all. 

2.  The  History  of  Jansenism  down  to 
the  Constitution  of  Innocent  X,  in  1663. — 
The  book  excited  great  attention  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  France  when  a 
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second,  edition  yrna  issued  in  1641.  In 
the  same  year  it  was  condemned  1^  the 
Roman  Inouisition,  and,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, by  Urban  VIII.,  in  general  terms^ 
as  renewing  the  errors  of  Baius.  The 
authenticity  of  Urban's  bull  was  disputed } 
Flemish  b^ope,  headed  by  Boonen,  arch- 
bishop of  MalineSj  and  the  Uniyersity  of 
Lottvain,  resisted  its  publication  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and,  although  the  French 
king  and  the  Sorbonne  ran^  themselyes 
on  the  side  of  authority,  **  the  disciples  of 
St.  Augustine  " — as  the  Jansenists  styled 
themselves — were  numerous  and  powerAil. 
The  learned  Antoine  Amauld,  bom  in 
1612,  and  after  Richelieu's  death  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  was  especially  active. 
He  mgnalised  himself  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  controversy  by  attacking  Isaac 
Habert,  a  Sorbonniste,  and  champion  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  grace. 

In  1649  Nicolas  Oomet  submitted  I^ve 
Propositions  from  the  '' Augustinus  ^  to 
the  Sorbonne,  and  a  commission  was 
nominated  to  examine  them.  Friends  of 
the  Jansemst  doctrine,  among  whom  Dr. 
Louis  de  St.  Amour  was  most  prominent, 
appealed  to  the  Parliament,  of  which  body 
also  many  favoured  Jansenism.  The  Par- 
liament prohibited  the  Sorbonne  from 
taking  any  ftirther  step,  and  committed 
the  inquiry  to  the  assembly  of  the  clergy. 
On  April  12,  1661,  eighty-five  bishops 
wrote  to  Innocent  X.,  begging  him  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  live  Propo- 
sitions, although  eleven  bishops  protested 
against  this  immediate  appeal  to  Rome,  as 
subversive  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  The 
Pope  a]^pointed  five  cardinals  and  thirteen 
theologians  to  decide  the  question,  and 
after  two  years  had  been  occupied  in  this 
task,  during  which  the  Jansenists  were 
heaid  at  length  in  their  own  defence,  a 
bull  appeiured  (May  10, 1663),  in  which 
a  defimtive  sentence  was  ffiven.  Propo- 
sition I. — '*  Some  conmiandments  of  God 
are  impoesiUe  to  just  men,  wishing  and 
striving  (to  observe  them)  accordui^  to 
the  strength  which  they  have  at  the  tmie ; 
moreover  they  lack  grace,  which  would 
make  them  (the  commandments)  possible.'' 
Proposition  11. — ^''No  resistance  in  the 
state  of  fallen  nature  is  ever  made  to  in- 
terior graoe.**  Proposition  HI. — "For 
merit  and  demerit  m  the  state  of  fallen 
nature,  man  does  not  need  freedom  from 
necessitvv  but  only  freedom  from  compul- 
rion."  Proportion  IV.— "  The  Senaipela- 
gians  admitted  the  need  of  interior  pre- 
venient  grace  for  each  act,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith ;  and  they  were  hereti- 
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cal  on  this  account,  viz.  because  they 
held  that  grace  to  be  such  that  the  human 
wiU  could  resist  or  correspond  to  it" — 
were  condemned  as  heretical.  Proposi- 
tion y. — "  It  is  Semipelagian  to  say  that 
Christ  died,  or  shed  ms  blood  for  aU  men 
together,"  as  false,  rash,  &c.,  and,  if  meant 
in  the  sense  that  Christ  died  only  for  the 
elect,  as  heretical.  Shortiy  after  it  was 
issued,  an  edict  of  the  French  king  com- 
manded the  reception  of  this  buU;  the 
French  bishops,  assembled  atParis,  thanked 
the  Pone  for  it,  and  it  was  registered  by 
the  SorDonne  and  the  Louvain  University. 
The  famous  Franciscan  Wadding,  for- 
merly an  advocate  of  the  five  Proposi- 
tions, submitted  to  the  judgment  or  the 
Church. 

Meanwhile  the  Jansemst  spirit  had 
been  active  in  other  directions.  St.  Cyran 
("Lettres  Chr^tiennes  et  SpiritueUes," 
Paris,  1646),  recurring,  as  he  said,  to  the 
primitive  practice,  held  it  inadvisable  to 
confess  venial  sins,  or  the  number  and 
circumstances  altering  the  species,  of 
mortal  eins,  while  he  required  tne  utmost 
perfection  and  puritv  of  conscience  for 
communion,  or  even  for  assisting  at  Mass. 
Under  his  direction,  some  of  the  nuns 
belonging  to  the  Convent  of  Port  Royal, 
near  Paris,  actually  died  without  the 
sacraments.  St.  Cyran  also  published  a 
''Brief  Explanation  of  the  Mysteries  of 
Faith,"  and  an  edition  of  ''  St.  Augustine 
on  Virginity,"  with  notes  inimical  to  vows. 
He  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  hlae 
teaching  by  Richelieu,  was  liberated  on 
that  statesman's  death,  and  died,  revered 
as  a  martyr  by  his  followers,  in  1643. 
A  large  numl>er  had  come  under  his 
influence — Singlin,  his  successor  in  the 
direction  of  Port  Ro]r<^,  Antoine  Amauld, 
his  no  less  gifted  sister,  Ang^liaue,  &c. 
Of  these,  Antoine  Amai]dd  publisned  his 
&mous  book,  ''  De  la  fr^uente  Commu- 
nion" (Paris,  1648),  in  the  year  that 
St.  Cyran  died.  The  object  of  the  book 
was  to  mend  the  relaxed  discipline  of  the 
Church.  It  urged  the  duty  of  imposing 
public  penance  for  mortal  sins,  even  if 
secret,  and  of  preparing  sinners  for  abso- 
lution and  conmiunion  by  a  long  course 
of  rigorous  discipline,  tt  was  approved 
by  sixteen  bishops  and  twenty  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who,  however,  had  not  read 
the  preface  with  which  it  appeared,  and 
which  gave  special  ofienoe.  Some  eccle- 
siastics, e.g.  DvL  Hamel,  in  the  diocese  of 
Sens,  ventured  to  reduce  the  Jansenist 
theology  to  practice,  and  restored  public 
penance. 
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S.  JaiMffMKm  from  the  Bull  of  Inruh 
oent  X.  m  1658  to  the  Death  of  Amavldm 
1694. — The  condemnation  of  the  Five 
Propositions  by  the  Pope  necessitated  a 
change  in  Jansenist  tactics,  for  the 
Jansenists  resolved  to  remain  in  external 
communion  with  the  Ohurch.  Some 
appealed  to  a  general  council,  but  Arnauld 
was  now  the  real  leader  of  the  party,  and 
he  hit  upon  a  device  which  became  the 
main  pomt  of  contention  for  many  years. 
He  was  willing  to  reject  the  Five  Pro- 
pofiifions,  but  he  denied  that  they  were 
to  be  foimd  in  Jansenius  or,  if  so  found, 
that  th^  bore  the  sense  imputed  to  them 
in  the  Papal  Gonstitution.  Bishops  and 
theologians  disproved  Amauld's  assertion, 
and  the  Pope  reprobated  it  September  29, 
1654.  This  only  led  Arnauld  to  develop 
his  views  more  thorougblv.  The  Buke  of 
Liancourt  was  refused  aosolution  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Solpice,  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Jansenists,  and  Arnauld 
addressed  two  letters  to  the  peer.  In  his 
second  letter  ("Seconde  llettre  de  M. 
Arnauld,  docteur  de  Sorbonne,  k  un  Due 
et  Pair  de  France,  pour  servir  de  r^ponse 
k  plusieurs  ^lits  qui  ont  6\A  publics 
contre  la  premiere  lettre  sur  ce  qui  est 
arrive  k  un  seigneur  de  la  cour  dans  une 
paroisse  de  Paris."  A  Paris,  1665),  he 
oistinguished  between  the  "question  of 
law  "  (question  de  droits  and  tnat  of  &ct 
(question  defait) ;  in  other  words  between 
the  question  whether  the  Five  Propositions 
as  condemned  by  the  Church  were  errone- 
ous, and  the  question  whether  the  book 
of  Jansenius  contained  them  in  the  sense 
condemned.  On  the  former  question  he 
admitted  the  Church's  infallibility  and 
the  duty  of  entire  submission ;  the  latter, 
he  said,  was  a  question  of  historical  fact 
on  which  the  Church  might  err,  and  it 
was  enough  if  the  faithful  received  her 
decision  upon  it  with  "  respectful  silence." 
We  may  remark  in  passing  that  nobody 
claims  infallibility  for  the  Church  in 
facts  merely  historical,  but  here  was  a 
question  intimately,  nay  indissolubly, 
connected  with  doctrine.  Of  what  avail 
would  the  Church's  infallibility  be  if  she 
was  liable  to  error  in  interpreting  the 
natural  sense  of  books  and  pro^sitions 
submitted  to  her,  and  so  or  mistaking 
truth  for  error,  error  for  truth  P  We 
say  the  natural  sense,  for  again  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Church  professes 
to  read  the  heart  of  an  author.  He  may 
have  used  words  in  an  unnatural  sense, 
he  may  have  suffered  from  some  mental 
confusion  oraberraUon,  and  on  all  that 
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the  judgment  belongs  to  God  alone,  to 
God  who  searches  tlie  heart.  But  the 
Church  can  judge  of  the  natural  and 
obvious  sense  which  words  bear  in  a 
book,  nor  could  she  execute  her  divine 
commission  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  if 
she  had  no  power  to  distinguish  between 
wholesome  and  poisonous  pasture. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Jansenists 
accepted  the  means  of  escape  which 
Arnauld  had  suggested.  The  nuns  of 
Port  Boyal,  however,  did  so  with  diffi- 
culty, and  only  when  overpersuaded  by  the 
Abbess  Ang^lique  Amamd.  Among  the 
distinguished  men  of  theparty  who  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  Convent  of  Port 
Koyal  des  Champs  after  the  nuns  had 
moved  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  Pascal 
utterly  refused  to  accept  the  compromise. 
This  did  not  hinder  him,  however,  from 
accomplishing  a  mighty  work  in  the 
Jansenist  interest.  Li  nis  "Provincial 
Letters  "  (Paris,  1656),  published  under 
the  pseudonym  Louis  Montalt,  he  attacked 
the  Jesuits  for  relaxed  morals  and  de- 
fended the  Jansenist  doctrine  of  grace 
with  a  refinement  of  style  and  delicacy  of 
wit  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
any  literature.  There  were  many  members 
of  the  party  more  learned  than  Pascal, 
but  he  had  no  equal  in  genius.  Nothing 
can  be  more  amazing  tiian  the  interest 
with  which  he  invests  the  dry  controversies 
on  grace,  and  although  no  doubt  he  was 
often  unfair  to  the  casuists  whom  he  held 
up  to  scorn  and  detestation,  and  although 
many  of  his  charges  were  rebutted — e.g» 
by  tne  Jesuit  Father  Daniel — ^the  charm 
of  his  book  led  his  readers  captive,  and 
the  answers  were  read  by  few.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  "  Provincial  Letters  "  is 
likely  to  lose  the  impression  which  they 
make ;  it  may  be  said  without  exagger- 
ation that  they  touch  every  chord  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  sudden  transitions 
from  logic  and  wit  to  sublime  and 
pathetic  eloquence  produce  an  effect 
which  can  neither  be  resisted  or  effaced. 
Pascal's  '*  Pens^s,  fragments,  et  lettres  " 
are  a  lasting  monument  of  deen  and 
subtle  thought,  and  have  done  gooa  work 
for  religion,  though  even  these  are  marred 
here  and  there  by  Jansenist  tendencies. 
Pascal  died  young,  in  1662.  His  friend 
Nicole,  also  one  of  the  solitaries  of  Port 
Royal,  wrote  chiefly  on  moral  subjects  in 
French  which  is  still  esteemea  as  a 
model  of  correct  writing.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  of  the  Jan- 
senist writers  was  very  far  from  being 
wholly  evil.    Arnauld  and    his  friends 
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defended  many  Catholic  doctrines  against 
the  OalvinistSi  and  the  elahorate  work, 
"  Perp^tuit^  de  la  Foi,**  by  Amauld  and 
Nicole,  is  perhaps  the  very  best,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  most  learned  and  ex- 
haustive, defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
on  the  Eucharist.  Everyone  knows  what 
important  contributions  the  Port  Royal 
Jansenists  made  to  the  sciences  of  logic, 
grammar,  and  philosophy,  nor  is  it  the 
kast  among  their  many  titles  to  enduring 
fame  that  the  great  historian  Tillemont 
was  tiieir  pupiL 

The  Jansenists  were  not  left  long  in 
peace.  Amauld's  thesis  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  "  question  de  droit  ^ 
and  the  "question  de  fait"  was  con- 
denmed  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  he  with 
oxty  other  doctors  was  expelled  from  that 
society.  ''To-day,"  he  writes  to  his 
beloved  sister  Ang^lique,  'Hhey  are 
erasing  my  name  from  the  list  of  doctors, 
but  I  hope  our  Lord  will  not  erase  it 
from  the  number  of  his  servants."  In  a 
Constitution  of  October  16,  1666,  Alex- 
ander VII.  declared  that  the  Five  Pro- 
positions were  condemned  ''  in  the  sense 
of  the  author,"  and  in  1665  imposed  on 
all  ecclesiastical  nersons  the  subscription 
of  a  '*  formulary  "  consiBting  of  a  solemn 
profession  so  to  accept  the  Papal  condem- 
nation. Four  bishops — those  of  Alet, 
An^^,  Beauvais,  and  Panders,  refused 
to  sign  except  with  the  evasive  distinction 
between  "droit"  and  "&it."  After 
nearly  two  years  of  strife  and  much 
intrigue,  Clement  IX.,  early  in  1669,  re- 
stor^L  the  bishops  to  his  favour,  and 
this  step  known  as  "the  peace  of 
Clement^  was  hailed  by  the  Jansmisti  as 
a  triumph  for  themselves  and  a  revocation 
of  past  censures.  In  reality  the  Pope 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  bishops  had 
made  an  unqualified  submission.  The 
Jansenists  were  jubilant  again  when 
Innocent  XI.  in  1670  censu^  a  large 
number  of  propositions  extracted  from 
the  lax  casuists.  Nobody  certainly  who 
reads  them  will  wonder  at  the  scandal 
and  the  reaction  which  lax  theology 
created.  What,  e.g.,  is  to  be  said  of  a 
writer  professedly  Christian  who  held 
that "  fii«quent  confession  and  communion, 
even  in  those  who  live  like  heathen,  b  a 
mark  of  predestination  "  (Prop.  66)  P 

But  the  peace  of  which  the  Jansenists 
dreamed  did  not  last  The  Flemish  bishops 
in  theb  zeal  against  error  had  required  the 
"  formulary  "  to  be  signed  with  additions  of 
their  own.  These  additions,  as  well  as 
vague  accusations  of  Jansenism,  the  Pope 
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forbade  in  a  brief  of  1694,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  did  strictly  require  subscrip- 
tion to  the  original  "  formulary,"  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  Hve  Propositions  "  in 
the  obvious  sense  which  they  bear."  A 
few  months  later  "  the  great  Amauld,"  as 
his  disciples  loved  to  call  him,  died  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  his  friend  Nicole  fol- 
lowed him  the  year  after.  Amauld*s 
sister  Ang^que  was  gone  more  than 
thirty  years  before ;  the  Society  of  Port 
Royal  des  Champs  had  been  scattered, 
while  the  nuns  had  been  forbidden  to  take 
novices  and  ordered  to  dismiss  their 
pupils.  It  was  during  our  next  period,  in 
1709,  that  the  nuns  were  aU  expelled ; 
the  convent  itself  was  utterly  destroyed  in 
1710. 

4.  Jansenism  under  Qtumd,  down  to 
the  pMication  of  the  Bull  Unigemtus  in 
1718. — ^Pasauier  Quesnel  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1634,  and  ordamed  priest  in  1669.  At 
an  early  age  he  had  entered  the  Oratorr 
founded  by  Cardinal  B^rulle,  in  which 
Jansenist  principles  had  become  dominant, 
and  devoted  himself  to  leamed  pursuits. 
In  1671  he  published  "  Moral  Reflexions 
on  the  Gospds,"  and  in  1676  a  leamed 
edition  of  St.  Leo,  which  was  censured 
by  Clement  X.  On  account  of  his  refusal 
to  sign  the  formulary  he  was  first  ban- 
ished to  Orleans, then  in  1684  expelledfrom 
the  Oratory,  and  finally  fled  to  Brussels, 
whither  Amauld  had  gone  in  1679.  Here 
he  extended  his  Moral  Reflexions  on  the 
Ghospels  to  Reflexions  on  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  enlarged  work 
appeared  in  two  editions  more  and  more 
Jansenist  than  those  of  1687  and  1692. 
It  was  in  QuesneFs  arms  that  Amauld 
died,  and  to  him  he  entrusted  the  care  of 
the  party.  Q^rberon,  a  Benedictine  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  Ques- 
nel's  companion  in  prison  and  exile,  and 
laboured  long  and  zealously  in  the  same 
cause. 

Clement  XI.  (Pope  from  1700  to  1721) 
issued  two  bulls  against  Jansenism,  each 
of  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  former  of  these,  the  "  Vineam 
Domini,"  was  occasioned  by  the  "  Cas  de 
Conscience."  In  1701  a  Jansenist  con- 
sulted the  Sorbonne  on  the  lawfulness  of 
absolving  a  dying  ecclesiastic  who  was 
not  convinced  that  the  five  Propositions 
as  condemned  by  the  Church  were  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius.  Forty 
doctors,  among  whom  were  Dupin  and 
Natalia  Alexander,  signed  a  document 
affirming  that  absolution  should  be  given. 
Bo80uet%  influence  led  nearly  all  these 
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doctors  ^noty  however.  Dupin)  to  retract 
their  opinion,  and  Noailles,  archbishop 
of  Pans,  ranged  himself,  after  some 
waverinff,  on  Bossuet^s  side.  Dupin  was 
banished ;  Quesnel,  who  had  addressed  a 
violent  letter  to  Noailles,  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  but  escaped 
to  Amsterdam.  In  1705  the  Pope,  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  Court,  gave  a 
fresh  decision  on  the  matter.  Id  the 
"  Yineam  Domini ''  he  renewed  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander 
VII.  and  the  Briefs  of  Clement  IX.  and 
Innocent  XII.,  and  again  insisted  that 
Catholics  were  bound  to  give  full  and  un- 
doubting  assent  to  the  Church's  decision  on 
the  matter  of  fact,  a  **  respectftd  silence  " 
being  by  no  means  sufficient.  In  1711, 
after  oifficulties  and  delays  occasioned 
chiefly  by  Colbert,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
the  Pope  was  satisfied  that  the  French 
episcopate  had  accepted  the  decree. 

Worse  troubles  were  in  store.  Ques- 
nePs  "  Moral  Reflexions "  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  Pope  in  1708,  but  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  objected  to  any  pro- 
hibition of  French  booKS  except  by  tneir 
own  authority,  and  Noailles,  the  weak- 
minded  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  swayed 
by  the  Jansenist  Kenaudot  (now  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  admirable  translation 
and  edition  of  the  Oriental  Liturgies,  slill 
the  classical  work  on  the  subject),  De  la 
Tour,  general  of  the  Oratory,  Le  Noir, 
Boileau,  and  Duguet.  The  Mng,  how- 
ever, and  manv  French  bishops  were 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  Pope  to  speak 
out  more  fully.  F^nelon  informed  him  of 
the  wav  Jansenism  spread  in  France  and 
in  neighbouring  States.  In  1713  the  ex- 
pected answer  came  from  Rome.  The 
Dull  "  Unigenitus  "  condemned  101  pro- 
positions from  the  later  editions  of  Ques- 
neFs  book,  and  furnished  a  more  complete 
exhibition  of  the  Churches  mind  on  the 
controversy  than  any  which  had  hitherto 
appeared.  Forty-three  of  the  condemned 
propositions  concern  grace  and  predesti- 
nation ;  twentv-eight  treat  of  the  theologi- 
cal virtues :  thirty  deal  with  the  Church, 
with  discipline,  and  with  the  sacraments. 
The  errors  of  the  first  class  need  not  detain 
us  here.  As  regards  those  of  the  second, 
Quesnel  was  condemned  for  holding  that 
all  love  except  the  supernatural  love  of 
God  was  evil,  that  without  this  love  there 
could  be  no  true  hope,  observance  of  the 
law  or  religion,  that  every  prayer  made 
by^  a  sinner  was  sinfuL  The  errors  of  the 
third  class  consisted  in  QuesneFs  assertion 
that  the  Church  was  made  up  of  the  elect 
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alone,  and  that  the  chief  pastors  must  not 
excommunicate  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  body  j  that  all  without  excep- 
tion should  read  the  Bible;  that  the 
faithful  at  Mass  should  join  their  voice  to 
that  of  the  priest;^  that  sinners  should 
not  hear  Mass  at  aU;  that  absolution 
should  be  deferred  till  nenance  had  been 
done.  No  note  was  amxed  to  the  par- 
ticular propositions,  some  of  which  plamly 
are  not  positively  heretical,  while  others, 
apiurt  frx)m  their  context  and  the  spirit  by 
which  they  are  animated,  are  capable  of 
a  good  sense.  But  they  are  condemned 
in  mass  ^m  globo),  as  respectively  &lse, 
captious,  ill-sounding,  scandalous,  impious, 
&c.,  and  even  as  heretical. 

6.  The  last  Struggles  of  the  Jansenists, 
— Quesnel  was  a  very  old  man  when  the 
^'Unigenitus''  appeared,  and  he  died  but 
a  few  years  later,  in  1719.  With  him  the 
significance  of  Jansenism  as  a  great  theo- 
logical and  literary  movement  came  to  an  ' 
end,  for  no  intellectual  leader  arose  to  re- 

flace  the  great  men  who  had  passed  away, 
'artly ,  no  doubt,  Jansenism  lost  its  youth- 
ful vigour  by  the  same  law  of  decay  which 
seems  to  afilect  all  religious  and  political 
parties.  Enthusiasm  dies  out,  and  with 
it.  to  a  certain  extent,  sdf-sacrifice :  men 
of  genius  leave  no  successors.  But  be- 
sides, it  had  become  very  hard  for  a  man 
of  sense  to  join  the  Jansenist  ranks.  It 
had  grown  clearer  and  clearer  that  the 
whole  teaching  authority  of  the  Church 
had  uttered  itself  against  the  Jansenist 
doctrine.  Those  who  had  already  com- 
mitted themselves  might  be  content  with 
the  evasions  to  which  the  later  Jansenists 
had  recourse;  they  might  agree  that 
Papal  decisions  were  worthless  oecause  a 
few  bishops  had  not  assented  to  them,  or 
because  tne  vast  majority  of  the  episco- 
pate which  had  assented  were  dencient 
in  learning,  were  corrupted  bv  their  belief 
in  Papal  infallibility,  had  forgotten  to 
consult  the  clergy  of  uie  second  order,  &c., 
&c.  They  might  require  an  absolute 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  episcopate, 
or  make  the  Church's  in&llibility  depend 
on  an  assent  of  the  luty  which  coula  not 
possibly  be  ascertained.  Scarcely  any- 
one, we  say,  could  accept  these  evasions 
except  under  stress  of  circumstances,  and 
more  logical  minds  were  sure  to  reason 
more  boldly  and  consistently,  and  to  re- 

i'ect  the  Church's  authority  altogether. 
Tansenism  in  its  sincere  form  ended  in 
fanatical  superstition.  Miracles  were  sup- 
posed to  be  worked  at  the  tomb  of  a 
1  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Prup.  86. 
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Jansenist  deacon,  Francois  de  PariB,  who 
died  in  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  M^ard.  A.ccount8  of  his  life 
and  miracles  were  printed  at  Utrecht, 
Brussels,  Paris,  and  Cologne.  Crowds 
made  pilgrimages  to  his  grave,  and  many 
fell  into  ridiculous  ecstasies  and  horrible 
convulsions  which  gained  for  the  Jan- 
senists  the  name  of''  Convulsionnaires/* 
Louis  XV.  closed  the  cemetery  in  1732. 
A  melancholy  end  surely  for  the  party  of 
Pascal  and  Amauld. 

But  we  have  been  anticipating.  Louis 
XIV.,  always  a  determined  foe  of  Jan- 
senism^ed  in  1716 ;  his  great-grandson, 
Louis  XV.,  was  a  child  of  five,  and  under 
the  Regency  freer  rein  was  given  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Roman  decisions.  In 
1717  the  Bishops  of  Mirepoix,  Mont- 
pellier,  Boulogne,  and  S^z  notified  to 
the  Sorbonne  their  appeal  against  the 
"  Unigenitus  "  to  a  future  council.  The 
"  Appellants,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
supported  by  the  Universities  of  Rheims 
and  Nantes,  by  the  Sorbonne,  although  it 
had  previously  accepted  the  Papal  bull, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Verdun  and  l^amiers, 
by  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
practically  by  the  Regent.  In  1721  the 
Bishops  of  ^nez,  Boulogne,  Montpellier, 
Pamiers,  Macon,  Auxerre,  Toumay,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  new  Pope,  Inno- 
cent XIII.,  which  he  condemned  in  the 
following  year  as  schismatical  and  full  of 
the  heretical  spirit.  In  1723  the  as- 
sembly of  the  French  clergy  besought 
the  king  to  declare  the  two  bulls,  "  Vi- 
neam  Domini "  and"  Unigenitus,"  binding 
laws  of  Church  and  State ;  and  in  1727, 
Soanen,  bishop  of  S4ez,  was  suspended 
with  the  Pones  sanction  by  the  provincial 
council  of  Lmbrun  and  banished.  But 
confusion  and  strife  stiD  prevailed  in  the 
French  Church.  Twelve  bishops,  headed 
by  Noailles,  protested  against  the  sen- 
tence of  Embrun.  However,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  was  now  near,  so  far  as 
opposition    to  the  bull  went. 


Noailles  recanted  in  1728,  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  the  next  year  the  ^rbonne 
again  accepted  the  "  Unigenitus."  These 
steps  were  followed  in  1730  bv  a  vigorous 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  king  against 
the  Jansenists. 

Here  we  may  close  the  history  of 
Jansenism  as  a  theological  system,  for  an 
account  is  given  in  separate  articles  of  the 
Jansenist  Church  in  Holland,  and  of  the 
council  of  Pistoia.  Unhappily,  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Church  which  Jan- 
senism had  aroused  was  powerful  for  evil 
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long  after  Jansenism  itself  had  ceased  to 
be  dangerous.  From  1731  down  to  about 
1767,  the  Parliaments  inflicted  a  long 
series  of  persecutions  on  the  clergy  who, 
faithful  to  their  duty,  refused  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  Appellants.  De  Beaumont, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  was  banished  from 
his  see  l^ause  he  would  not  abandon 
Catholic  principles  on  this  point.  And 
even  at  tne  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
which  swept  tiie  ancient  Church  and 
Monarchy  of  France  away,  the  Jansenist 
Camus  undertook  the  thankless  task  of 
justifying  the  notorious  "  Civil  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Clergy"  on  theological  prin- 
ciples. 

(The  facts  in  this  article  are  taken 
from  Cardinal  Hergenrother^s  "Church 
History,"  vol.  ii.  Vol.  iii.  contains  a  very 
full  account  of  the  enormous  literature 
on  the  Jansenist  controversies.) 

JAMBWOilBT  CKVROK  OV 
KOUAJra.  The  revolt  of  the  Dutch 
Provinces  from  Spanish  rule  led  to  some 
measures  of  repression  against  the  Dutch 
Catholics.  The  Church  property  was 
confiscated  and  the  hierarchy  overthrown. 
The  first  and  last  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
died  in  1580,  just  before  even  the  public 
worship  of  the  Catholic  relirion  was  for- 
bidden by  William  of  Orange;  two 
successors  nominated  by  Spain  could  not 
reach  their  see,  and  except  at  Utrecht 
and  Haarlem,  the  members  of  the  ancient 
chapters  were  nearly  all  dead.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1583,  Gregory  XIII.  appointed  a 
Vicar  Apostolic  for  the  Dutch  mission, 
and  in  J  597  this  dignitary,  who  of  course 
possessed  only  a  delegated  authority,  which 
could  be  withdrawn  at  the  mere  will  of 
the  Pope,  was  subjected  to  the  supervision 
of  the  nuncio  at  Brussels.  A  step  which 
afterwards  led  to  important  results  was 
taken  by  Philip  Roven  van  Ardensal, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Holland  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Philippi  in  partibus.  In  1631 
he  formed  the  remaining  canons  of  Utrecht, 
along  with  certain  parish  priests  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  into  a  coUc^ate  body. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  body  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  as  the  Utrecht  Chapter,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  it  had  no  just  claim 
to  the  rights  and  privile^  of  a  cathedral 
chapter.  Later  on  in  the  same  century, 
French  Jansenists  fled  to  Holland,  and 
imbued  man^  of  the  Dutch  Catholics 
with  their  principles.  Even  a  Vicar  Apos- 
toUc,  Peter  Eodde,  consecrated  at  Brussels 
in  1680,  supported  the  Jansenist  cause, 
and  was  suspended  by  Clement  XI,  in 
1702.      Jansenist  intngues  led  to  the 
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banishment  of  Van  Eock,  whom  the 
Pope  had  named  Pro-Vicar,  from  Hol- 
land. 

Eodde  organised  a  schism,  and,  when 
Rome  deposed  him  altogether,  declared 
that  he  had  been  elected  Archlushop  of 
Utrecht  by  the  chapter  of  that  see.  He 
refused  to  sign  the  formulary  of  Alex- 
ander VII.,  luid  died  without  recantation 
in  1710.  Fifty-two  missions  and  eighty 
priests  fell  from  Catholic  communion, 
while  Quesnel,  Qerberon,  Petitoied,  and 
other  French  Jansemsts  were  allowed  to 
labour  in  the  interests  of  their  par^  by 
the  Protestant  goyemment.  The  Chap- 
ter of  Utrecht  refused  obedience  to  suc- 
cessive Vicars  Apostolic,  and  joined  the 
French  Appellants  in  their  resistance  to 
the  **  Unigenitus."  They  were  able  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  schismatical  priests  by 
sending  tneir  candidates  with  dimissorials 
to  French  Appellant  bishops. 

In  1723  the  Chapter  of  Utrecht  chose 
Stenhoven,  formerly  Vicar  General,  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht,  and  he  was  consecrated 
by  Varlet,  suspended  Bishop  of  Babylon 
in  partibus.  Two  years  later  the  Pope 
excommunicated  all  who  took  part  in  this 
act,  and  the  great  canonist  Van  Espen, 
who  defended  its  legality,  had  to  leave 
Louvain  in  consequence.  Altogether, 
Varlet  consecrated  no  less  than  four  Arch- 
bishops of  Utrecht,  all  of  them  excom- 
municated by  Rome,  and  when  he  himself 
died,  Meindarts,  the  last  archbishop  whom 
he  consecrated,  established  the  schisma- 
tical bishopric  of  Haarlem  in  1742,  and 
of  Deventer  1762-8.  In  1763  Meindarts 
held  a  synod  at  Utrecht  and  sent  the  acts 
to  Rome,  where  of  course  they  were 
rejected.  Meindart's  successor  was  con- 
secrated by  the  schismatical  Bishop  of 
ECaarlem,  and  so  the  succession  of  bishops 
and  priests  has  been  maintained  down  to 
our  own  day.  But  they  have  been  con- 
stantly diminishing,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Deventer  is  obli^d  to  officiate  as  a  parish 

Sriest,  not  having  any  Jansenists  in  his 
iocese.  The  Dutch  Jansenists  now  num- 
ber less  than  6,000  souls.  Thejr  protested 
against  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
(5)nception  in  1864,  and  the  Papal  Infal- 
libility in  1870,  and  they  attracted  some 
notice  when  Loos,  so-called  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  consecrated  Dr.  Reinkens  bishop 
for  the  German  "Old  Catholics.**  They 
are  completely  overshadowed  by  the  great 
and  flourishing  Catholic  Church  of  Hol- 
land. Since  1861,  when  Pius  IX.  restored 
the  Dutch  hierarchy,  there  has  been  a 
real  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  with  Bishops 
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of  Haarlem,  Hierzogenbusch,  Breda,,  and 
Roermond. 

The  Dutch  Jansenists  are  in  many  ways 
an  interesting  body.  Unlike  most  other 
sects,  they  remain  just  where  they  were 
on  their  separation  from  Rome.  They 
have  retained  valid  orders,  the  celibacy 
of  the  derffy,  the  Mass  and  other  services 
in  Latin.  They  are  known  in  Holland  as 
old-Roman  (oud-Roomsch^,  for  thev  pro- 
fess to  be  not  only  Cathohcs  but  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  acknowledge  the 
Pope  as  the  visible  head  of  the  Church, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  and 
one  of  their  synods  condemned  the  doc- 
trine that  the  schismatic  Greeks  are  part 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  The  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  reserved  in  their  churches. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  carefuUv 
read  recent  editions  of  their  praver-book 
corresponding  to  our  *'  Gkurden  of  the  Soul,'' 
their  popular  catechism  and  their  hymn- 
book,  procured  for  him  by  the  kindness  of 
a  Mend,  and  has  found  them  to  be  exactly, 
or  almost  exactly,  like  English  Cathohc 
books  of  the  same  sort,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  like  what  our  English  Catholic 
books  were  some  fifty  year8ago,before  many 
modem  devotions  were  introduced.  Thus 
in  a  short  summary  of  belief  appended 
to  a  sort  of  layman's  Missal,  published  at 
Utrecht  in  18/9,  the  unity  of  the  Church 
under  the  Pope,  the  seven  Sacraments, 
the  duty  of  prayer  for  the  souls  in  Pur- 
gatory, the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Mother  of  Gfod 
and  of  all  Christians,  are  taughtjust  in  the 
langua^  familiar  to  us.  The  "Hail  Mary" 
occurs  m  the  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tion, and  two  hymns  are  addressed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  hymn-book. 
The  ordinary  of  the  Mass  is  given^  in 
Dutch,  though  of  course  the  priest  recites 
it  in  Latin.  We  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  trace  of  heresy  in  these 
books.  The  Jansenists  we  bdieve,  as  a 
rule,  practise  tJieir  religion  by  hearing 
Mass,  going  to  confession,  &c.,  and  are 
under  strict  discipline,  absolution  being 
sometimes  deferred  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  friend  ahready  referred  to  was  told 
by  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Utrecht, 
that  conversions  of  Jansenists  to  Catholic- 
ism are  very  rare.  He  himself  had  only 
known  of  one  instance  at  Utrecht  during 
a  ministry  of  nearly  fifty  years  in  that 
city. 

jAVVAsnni,  8T.,MzmAcr&a  or. 
Januarius,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  was  be- 
headed for  the  faith  near  Puteoli  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  his  relics 
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after  a  time  were  removed  to  Naples.  In 
the  great  church  there  are  preserred  his 
head  and  some  of  his  blood,  which,  as  his 
Acts  relate,  was  gathered  up  from  the 
grotmd  by  a  poor  woman  at  the  time  of 
the  martyrdom,  and  enclosed  in  two  small 
glass  phials  (ampuUa)  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. On  seyeral  occasions  it  is  re- 
corded that  his  relics  were  carried  in 
procession  during  eruptions  of  VesuTius, 
and  that  danger  was  averted  from  the 
city.  The  celebrated  standing  miracle  of 
the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Janu- 
arius  consists  in  this:  that  when  the 
dried  up,  congealed  blood  in  the  phials, 
which  is  ordinarily  hard  and  solid  and  in 
several  pieces,  is  brought  near  to  the 
head  (the  phials,  or  one  of  them,  being 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  prayer  being 
made  to  God),  the  blood,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  is  usuallvseen  to  become 
liquid  aud  flow,  and  bubbles  to  arise  on 
its  sur&ce.  Among  many  other  eye- 
witnesses, the  learned  and  gifted  Picus  of 
Mirandola  says :  ''  I  saw  that  blood  with 
my  own  eyes  .  .  .  when  the  head  was 
brought  near  to  it,  grow  red,  melt,  and 
bubble  up  as  if  it  had  been  newly  shed 
from  the  veins."  (See  the  "Commen- 
tarius  Prasvius  "  in  the  Acta  SS.,  vol.  vi. 
of  September,  where  the  whole  question 
is  fully  discussed.) 

JSROWTMZTBS.  The  example  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  spent  four  years  in  the 
Svrian  desert,  wrestling  with  the  powers 
of  evil  and  his  own  irregular  thoughts, 
was  followed  by  great  numbers  of  noly 
men  in  the  mid<ue  ages,  who  passed  under 
the  general  name  of  Hermits  of  St. 
Jerome  or  Jeronymites.  H^lyot,  the 
historian  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  dis- 
tinguishes four  Oonjnregations  of  Jeronv- 
mites,  of  which  the  first  was  incomparably 
more  important  than  the  others.    These 


1.  The  Hermits  of  Spain.  Disciples 
of  the  Blessed  Thomas  of  Sienna,  a 
brother  of  the  third  order  of  St.  fVancis, 
passing  into  Spain  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  lived  at  first  like 
hermits,  but  afterwards  deciding  for  the 
coenobitic  life,  were  approved  in  1374  by 
Gregory  XI.,  who  gave  them  the  rule  of 
St.  Austin.  Ferdinand  de  Guadalajara 
was  their  first  prior;  his  convent,  at 
St.  Bartholomew  de  Lnpiana  in  Castile, 
was  alwavs  regarded  as  the  principal 
house  of  the  order.  Another  division  of 
these  hermits  from  Italy  settled  in  Va- 
lencia, adopted  the  life  in  common  about 
the  same  time  as  their  brethren  in  Oastile, 
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and  in  the  course  of  time  founded  several 
convents,  the  fame  of  which  spread 
through  Europe.  These  vrore,  1.  Our 
Lady  of  Guadaloupe  in  Estremadura  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently^  ;  2.  that 
commonly  called  St.  Just,  out  more 
accurately  the  convent  of  St.  Jerome  at 
Yuste  near  Placencia,  to  which  Charles  V. 
retired  after  his  abdication ;  3.  St.  Law- 
rence of  the  Escurial  near  Madrid,  built 
and  adorned  on  a  majestic  plan  by 
Philip  n. ;  and  4.  Belem  near  Lisbon, 
the  Durial-place  of  the  royid  family  of 
Portugal.  Of  the  magnificent  convent  of 
Our  I^y  of  Guadaloupe,  famous  for  its 
wonder-working  image,  H6lyot,  writing 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  says : — 
''  The  house  is  so  large  and  spacious  that 
when  Philip  II.  passed  by  it  in  1660  on 
his  way  to  the  war  of  Granada  with  the 
Archduke  Eodolph,  afterwards  Emperor 
....  these  prmces  resided  there  for 
twenty  days  with  aU  their  court,  without 
causiDg  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
monks,  who  are  a  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number.  .  .  .  The  alms  received  are 
very  considerable,  and  serve  for  some 
portion  of  the  maintenance  of  the  laige 
number  of  religious,  of  a  seminary  of 
forty  clerical  students,  who  are  here 
taught  the  humanities  and  the  exercises 
of  a  clerical  life,  of  two  hospitals  for  men 
and  women  adjoining  the  monastery, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  servants  and 
workmen  in  all  kinds  of  trades.  The 
hospital  for  men  is  served  by  more  than^ 
for^  attendants,  and  that  for  women  by' 
an  equal  number  of  Oblates ;  and  without 
counting  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  as  many 
as  two  thousand  sometimes  arrive  in  a 
day,  and  who  are  entertained  during 
three  days  in  the  convent,  the  establish- 
ment feeds  more  than  seven  hundred 
persons  daily.'' 

In  1416,  when  the  first  chapter  general 
was  held,  ih&re  were  twenty-five  houses 
of  Jeronymites  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  The  Hermits  of  the  Observance,  or 
of  Lombardy.  This  branch  of  the  Jerony- 
mites was  founded  by  the  prior  Lope  de 
Olmedo,  who,  not  being  able  to  persuade 
his  monks  at  Guadalajara  to  give  up 
certain  relaxations,  went  to  Home  (1424), 
and  beinff  cordially  received  by  Martin  v., 
ultimate^  established  in  Lombardy  and 
other  parts  of  Italy  a  flourishing  congre- 
gation of  Jeronymites,  whoee  cmef  house 
was  at  Ospitaletto  near  Lodi.  In  H^lyot's 
time  this  Congregation  had  seventeen 
houses  in  Italy. 

3.  The  Hermits  of  the  Blessed  Peter 
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of  Pisa.  Pietro  Qambacorti,  bom  in 
1366  of  a  noble  Pisan  family,  quitted  the 
world  about  1377,  and  lived  as  a  hennit 
at  Montebello  in  Umbria.  Many  joined 
bim;  be  made  bis  followers  practise  a 
very  austere  rule,  and  formed  tbem  into  a 
congregation  under  tbe  patronage  of  St. 
Jerome.  Wben  H6lyot  wrote,  there 
were  forty  bouses  of  this  order  in  Italy, 
besides  a  few  in  Tyrol  and  Bavaria. 

4.  The  Hermits  of  Fiesole.  The 
founder  of  this  branch,  Carlo  di  Monte- 
graneli,  was  bom  about  1340.  They 
were  sujjpr^sed  ^  Clement  IX.  in  1668, 
along  with  the  Jesuats.  So  far  as  we 
can  discover,  no  Jeronymite  convents 
exist  at  the  present  day.  (H^lyot, "  Hist, 
des  Ordres  Monastiques.") 
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or.  The  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was 
James  the  Less,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  AposUes  (Euseb.  «H.  E/  ii.  23). 
After  his  death  the  Apostles  and  disciples 
of  Christ  chose  Simeon,  son  of  Clopas,  a 
relation  of  our  Lord,  to  fill  the  vacant 
see  (Euseb.  "H.  E."  iii.  11).  It  is  a 
natural  inference  from  the  words  of 
Hegesippus  (Euseb.  "  H.  E."  iii.  32),  that 
Jerusalem  at  that  time  had  a  prominence 
over  all  the  churches  in  Palestine,  which 
were,  libB  the  church  of  Jerusaleni  itself, 
mostly  composed  of  Jewish  Christians. 
Things  were  entirely  altered  when 
Hadrian  punished  the  Jewish  revolt  by 
the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  and 
replaced  it  Ta-D.  130)  by  -^Elia  Capitolina. 
llie  old  JuofiBo-Christian  community  was 
scattered ;  Hadrian  made  it  an  offence  for 
a  Jew  to  enter  the  new  city  built  on  the 
site,  or  rather  nart  of  the  site,  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  that  tnere  was  no  hope  of  fresh 
converts  from  Judaism,  and  a  series  of 
gentile  bishops  began  of  whom  Mark  was 
the  first  (Euseb.  "  H.  E."  v.  12).  The 
church  of  iElia  Capitolina  was  subjected 
to  that  of  CcBsarea,  partly  because  of  the 
civil  prominence  which  belonged  to  the 
latter,  partly  because  it  could  claim  a 
connection  with  the  Apostles  (there  St. 
Peter  had  baptised  Comelius)  and  an 
antiquity  to  which  the  new  church  of 
^lia  Capitolina  could  not  pretend.  The 
very  name  of  Jerusalem  fell  out  of  use 
till  after  the  Nicene  Council. 

Still  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  en- 
tirely the  associations  connected  with 
Jemsalem.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century  Eusebius  ("  H.  E."  v.  23) 
tells  us  that  the  bishop  of  M^&  presided 
along  with  Tand  no  doubt  as  second  in 
rank  to)  the  bishop  of  Cnsarea  at  Pales- 


tinian synods,  and  we  can  see  how  near 
the  two  sees  stood  in  rank  from  the  feet 
that  Eusebius  in  giving  a  list  of  bishops 
mentions  the  bishop  of  iElia  once  before 
("  H.  E.  "  V.  26),  and  once  after  (tb,  22), 
the  bishop  of  Csesarea.  The  letter  of 
the  Synod  of  Antioch  in  269  is  sub- 
scribea  first  by  Helenus  of  Tarsus,  next 
by  HymensBus  of  Jerusalem,  while  the 
name  of  Theotecnus  of  Csesarea  holds 
only  the  fourth  place.  (Euseb.  '*  H.  E." 
vii.30;  cf.  22.) 

The  interpretation  of  the  seventh 
Nicene  canon,  which  treats  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rank  of  Jerusalem,  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  be  certain  about  its  meaning.  These 
are  its  words :  "  Since  a  custom  has  pre- 
vailed and  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
bishop  in  iElia  should  be  honoured,  let 
him  nave  the  next  place  of  honour  (r^v 
oKokovOlap  Trjs  rifirjs)f  its  proper  dignity 
being  secured  to  the  metropolitan  church 
(r^  ui^rpoTT Ac*)." 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  though  a  question  has  been  raised 
on  the  point,  that  the  metropolitan  church 
is  that  of  CsBsarea.  But  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  words  cx^w  t^v 
oKoXovBiap  rrjs  rifirjs  ?  The  "next  place," 
De  Marca  replies,  after  the  three  ^at 
sees  of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
mentioned  in  the  previous  canon,  the 
precedence,  however,  being  one  of  honour 
merely,  and  the  bishop  of  ^lia  remain- 
ing subject  in  actual  jurisdiction  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Csesarea.  Beveridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  hear  of  an 
honorary  patriarch  subject  to  a  metro- 
politan, and  supposes  the  meaning  to  be 
that  the  bishop  of  ^lia  is  to  rank  next 
the  metropohtan  of  Osesarea.  He  is  to 
be  the  first  of  his  suffragan  bishops,  just 
as  in  the  Anglican  Church  the  bishop 
of  London  holds  the  first  rank  as  dean  of 
the  province  after  his  metropolitan  of 
Canterbury. 

Beveridge  is  probably  right,  and  his 
theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  the  two  bishops 
struggled  for  pre-eminence  with  altemate 
success.  Soon  after  the  Nicene  Council 
Maximus  of  Jerusalem  held  a  Palestinian 
synod  in  favour  of  Athanasius,  without 
reference  to  the  authority  of  Csesarea, 
though  he  was  blamed  for  this  assumption 
of  power  (Socrat.  ii.  24).  At  the  Second 
General  Council  Cyril  of  Jemsalem  signs 
before  Thalassius  of  Csesarea.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eulogius  of  Csdsarea  presided  in 
416  at  the  Synod  of  Biospolis,  although 
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John  of  Jerusalem  was  present.  More- 
over, although  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  took 
a  very  promment  part  at  Ephesus  in  431, 
and  signed  immediately  after  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  (the  bishop  of  Csesarea 
was  absent),  still  Cyril  resisted  Juvenal^s 
attempt  to  obtain  conciliar  recognition  of 
his  authority  over  Palestine,  and  begged 
the  Pope  to  interfere  (Leo,Ep.  62).  At 
the  seventh  session  of  Chalcedon  (October 
26,  451)  Maximus  of  Antioch  declared 
that  after  long  strife  with  Juvenal  he  had 
at  last  consented  to  cede  the  three  Pales- 
tinian provinces  to  Jerusalem — an  ar- 
rangement which  was  approved  by  the 
council  and  the  Papal  legates. 

The  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was 
severed  uke  the  other  Eastern  patriar- 
chates from  the  unitr  of  the  Church  by 
the  Qreek  schism.  The  city  was  rescued 
from  the  Mohammedans  by  the  crusaders 
in  1099 :  a  Latin  ecclesiastic — Dagobert, 
archbishop  of  Pisa — was  appointed  patri- 
arch, and  the  hierarchv  was  reorganised. 
After  the  Christian  defeat  at  Qaza  in 
1244,  and  the  consequent  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Sultan  of  Egrpt,  the 
Latin  patriarchate  became  little  more 
than  a  nominal  dignity,  and  Nicolas  de 
Anapis,  a  Dominican  and  Roman  peni- 
tentiary, appointed  by  Pope  Nicolas  IV. 
iu  1288,  was  the  last  Latin  patriarch 
down  to  our  day  who  resided  in 
Palestine  (Fleury,  fivr.  Izzxviii.  c.  49\ 
In  the  Decree  of  Union  (Florence,  1439), 
the  Greek  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was 
again  united  to  the  Church  and  recognised 
as  holding  the  fifth  place  after  Rome,  but 
the  union  only  lasted  a  few  years.  Pius  IX. 

f&ve  Jerusalem  a  resident  Latin  patriarch, 
osephValerga  (1847-1872).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vincent  Bracco  (Hereenrother, 
*'K.Ge8chichte,"ii.p.l008).  There  is  no 
Qreek  Catholic  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  United  Greeks  or  Melchite  Catholics 
of  Uiis  patriarchate  are  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  He  is  represented 
oy  a  vicar  who  is  a  bishop  tnfMim&tM  and 
resides  at  Jafia.'  (Le  Quien,  "Oriens 
Christianus,"  tom.  3.  Hefele,  "  Concil." 
vol.  i.,  on  the  7th  canon  of  Nicaea,  and 
vol.  ii.,  on  Chalcedon.) 

JB8VAT8.  A  congregation  founded 
bv  St.  John  Colombini,  and  confirmed  by 
Urban  V.  in  1367.  ColomWni  was  a 
native  of  ^enna,  and  had  held  the  highest 
offices  in  that  republic;  but  being  con- 
verted entirely  to  God  by  accidentally 
reading  the  Life  of  St.  Marv  of  Egypt,  he, 
with  his  wife's  consent,  em\)raced  a  life  of 
*  Silbernagl.  Kirchen  des  Orimt$, 
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continence,  turned  his  house  into  a  hospi- 
tal, preached  frequently,  and  delighted  to 
humble  himself  to  the  condition  of  the 
poorest  and  most  miserable.  He  soon  had 
a  ring  of  fervent  disciples  around  him. 
Proc^ding  to  meet  Urmm  V.,  who  was 
coming  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  in  1367, 
the  new  society  is  said  to  have  been  caUed 
the  "  Gesuati  by  children,  who  noticed 
how,  as  they  walked,  they  continually 
repeated  "  Viva  GJeeu  I  ^  Alexander  Vl. 
obliged  them  to  add  to  the  name  Jesuats, 
"  of  St.  Jerome."  Urban  V.  confirmed 
them,  in  1367,  and  gave  them  a  white 
habit  and  hood,  with  a  large  brown  mantle, 
and  wooden  shoes.  For  more  than  two 
centuries,  it  was  a  strictly  lay  order,  but 
Paul  V.  (1606^  permitted  them  to  receive 
holy  orders.  Li  many  of  their  houses  Uiey 
practised  pharmacy  and  distillation,  and 
sold  the  alcoholic  liquor  which  they  manu- 
factured; hence  they  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Aquavita  Pathers.**  For  this 
and  other  reasons  Clement  IX.,  in  1668, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  suppress  the  order. 
(H%ot.) 

JBSVZTBS8BS.  Isabel  Rosella,  a 
pious  lady  of  Barcelona,  assisted  St  Igna- 
tius greatly  with  her  iJms  when  he  was 
studyiujg^  at  that  city  in  preparation  for  a 
university  career.  She,  with  two  com- 
panions, came  to  Rome,  where  the  saint 
then  was,  in  1645,  and  entreated  him  to 
take  the  direction  of  them,  and  allow  them 
to  live  bv  the  Jesuit  rule.  St  Ignatius 
thought  himself  bound,  in  gratitude  for 
her  former  kindness,  not  to  refuse  her 
request ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  direc- 
tion of  these  three  women  took  up  an  un- 
duly lanpe  proportion  of  hb  time,  and  he 
obtained  from  Paul  HI.,  in  1547,  an  order 
that  the  Company  shoiild  not  undertake 
the  direction  of  nuns.  "  When  certain 
women  in  Flanders  and  Piedmont  after- 
wards assembled  in  houses  under  vows  *  and 
this  rule,  and  called  themselves  Jesuitesses, 
their  institute  was  abolished  by  Urban  VIU., 
in  1633,  the  end  and  exercises  of  this 
society  not  suiting  that  sex.''  (Alban 
Butler,  July  31.) 

JBSVITS.  The  annals  of  this  great 
order,  and  the  Life  of  its  founder,  have  oeen 
so  frequently  written,  tiiat  the  general 
outlines  of  both  are  familiar  to  most  per- 
sons. St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  bom  in  1491, 
of  a  noble  &mily  in  Biscay,  and  trained 
to  the  military  profession,  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  leg  while  defending  Pampe- 
luna  against  the  French  in  1521.  Dunng 
his  slow  recovery  he  caUed  for  books  to 

1  Vowi  sdfiiDpoted,  mocording  to  KHyoi, 
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amuse  him;  romances  were  brought,  and 
also  a  Yolume  of  '^  Lives  of  the  Saints.^ 
Beading  this  last,  at  first  carelessly,  but 
afterwwxis  with  eyer-increasing  interest, 
Ignatius  recognised  the  heroism  of  the 
true  servants  of  Gk)d,  and  saw  how  much 
their  glory,  being  foxmded  on  the  abase- 
ment of  the  Cross,  transcended  what  till 
then  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  so. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
broke   with   his   former   life,  embraced 
poverty  and  mendicancv,  confessed  him- 
self to  a  Benedictine  of  Montserrat,  and 
passed  a  noviciate  of  sublime  but  terrible 
trial  in  the  cave  of  Manresa.    Graduallv 
the  thought  of  founding  an  order,  which 
should  support  the  Chair  of  Peter,  menaced 
by  the  German  heretics,  sustain  by  ex- 
ample, preaching,  and  education,  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  and  Catholic  truth,  and  carry 
the  li^ht  of  Christ  to  the  heathen,  rose 
into  clearness  in  his  mind.     But  to  carry 
out  all  this,  he  must  become  a  priest  *,  the 
soldier  must  turn  himself  into  a  clerk. 
With  unfailing  patience  he  laboured  to 
obtain  the  necessary  knowledge.     After 
being  driven  iiom  two  Spanish  universities, 
because  his  efforts  to  innuence  the  students 
caused  him  to  be  esteemed  a  mischievous 
fanatic,  he  went  to   the  University  of 
Paris,  and  there  completed  his  studies. 
Here  it  was  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  number  of  remarkable  men,  chiefly 
Spaniards,  with  whom  being  made  one  in 
heart  and  spirit,  he  understood  that  it  was 
now  possible  to  carry  out  the  project  which 
he  had  long  cherished.     Ue  conducted 
them  first  Sirough  the  "  Spiritujd  Exer- 
cises," which  he  had  composed  at  Manresa. 
On  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  in  1634, 
Ignatius  and  his  companions,^  after  they 
had  all  received  communion  from  Peter 
Faber,  who  was  then   the  only  priest 
among  them,  pronounced  the  vow  which 
constituted  the  order.    Its  tenor  was,  "  to 
renounce  the  world,  to  go  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Palestine,  or,  if  they  could  not 
go  thither  within  a  year  after  they  had 
tmished  their  studies,  to  offer  themselves 
to  his  Holiness  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  God  in  what  manner  he  should 
judge  best."'    Ignatius  then  passed  into 
Spain,  partly  on  medical  advice,  to  recruit 
his  wasted  health  by  breathing  the  air  of 
his  native  hills,  partly  to  transact  some 
necessary  business  for  those  of  his  com- 

1  Their  names  were :  Francis  Xavier,  James 
Laynes,  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Nicholas  Boba- 
dilla — Spaniards  ;  Simon  Rodriguez,  a  Portu- 
guese ;  and  Peter  Faber,  a  Savoyard. 

2  Alban  Butler.  July  81. 
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panions  who  were  Spaniards.     It  was 
agreed  that  they  shoula  all  meet  at  Venice, 
in  January  1537.    Before  that  time  three 
others  had  joined  the  society — Claude  le 
Jay  of  Savoy,  Oodure  of  Dauphin^,  and 
Pasquier  Brouet  of  Picardy.  His  followers 
travelled  on  foot  from  Paris,  in  the  winter 
of  1536,  and  through  much  danger  and 
hardship  made  their  way  to  Venice  at  the 
appointed  time ;  Ignatius  had  come  from 
Bcupcelona  by  sea.     While  at  Venice,  they 
occupied    themselves   in   preaching  and 
serving  in  the  hospitals.    !ui  the  summer, 
after  sending  the  others  to  preach  and 
labour  in  various  towns  of  North  Italy. 
Ignatius,  taking  with   him  Faber    ana 
LAynez,  set  out  for  Rome.    At  La  Storta, 
not  far  from    the    Eternal  City,  while 
praying  in  a  waydde  chapel,  he  feU  into 
anecstacy;  be  seemed  to  see  the  Almighty 
Father,  who  commended  him  to  his  Son : 
Christ  at  the  same  time  said  to  him,  '*  I 
will  be  favourable  to  you  at  Rome."  ^    Be- 
fore the  parting,  he  had  told  his  followers 
that  if  asked  to  what  congregation  they 
belonged,  they  should  say  that  they  were 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus.     The  Pope 
(Paul  III.)  gave  Ignatius  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  commissioned  Faber  and  Laynez 
to  lecture  on  divinity  at  Hie  Sapienza,  the 
Roman  University.      The  Holy  Father 
doubtless  felt  the  fiill  significance  of  the 
adhesion  of  such  a  band  at  such  a  crisis. 
The  huge  &bric  of  the  German  empire 
was  in  wild  confusion ;  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, saluted  by  his  predecessor,  not  twenty 
years  before,  as  "  defensor  fidei,"  had  just 
destroyed  six  hundred  monasteries,  and 
stopped  aU  intercourse  between  his  king- 
dom  and  Rome;  France  was  unquiet; 
Sweden  lost.    At  this  moment  a  company 
of  devout  combatants,  disciplined  alike  in 
mind  and  will,  serving  imder  a  leader 
every  lineament  of  wnose  face  bespoke 
force   and   maiesty,   but  all   imder  the 
strictest  control,  ottered  themselves  to  the 
Pope,  to  do  service  of  whatever  kind  and 
agamst  whatever  adversary  he  might  ap- 
point.   The  encouragement  which  he  re- 
ceived led  Ignatius  to  set  earnestly  to  work 
at  framing  the  constitutions  of  the  new 
order.    As  might  be  expected  from  the 
man  and  the  times,  a  military  and  mon- 
archical spirit  pervaded  them.  He  resolved 
to  establish  in  nis  order  **  a  general  whom 
all,  by  their  vow,  should  be  bound  to  obey, 
who  should  be  perpetual,  and  his  authority 
absolute,  subject  entirely  to  the  Pope,  but 
not  liable  to  be  restrained  by  chapters."' 

1  «« Ego  vobis  Boms  propitius  ero." 
*  Alban  BuUer,  July  81. 
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He  also  determined  to  prescribe  a  fourth 
vow — that  of  going;  without  question  or 
delay,  wherever  the  Pope  might  think  fit 
to  send  them  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
As  to  property,  he  resolved  that  the  pro- 
fessed fathers  of  the  society  should  possess 
no  real  estates  or  revenues,  either  indivi- 
dually or  in  common,  but  that  colleges 
mi^ht  enjoy  revenues  and  rents,  for  the 
maintenance  of  students  of  the  order  and 
the  advancement  of  learning.  He  sum- 
moned all  his  followers  to  Home,  and  at 
last,  in  1540,  was  able  to  lay  Uie  pro- 
gramme and  constitutions  of  the  new  order 
before  the  Pope,  who,  after  the  opposition 
raised  by  some  of  the  cardinals  had  been 
overcome,  solemnly  confirmed  them  by 
the  bull  (dated  Sept.  27, 1640)  «  Kegimini 
militantis  ecclesiffi  "  The  bull  recites  and 
approves  the  ''  form  of  life  "  which  had 
been  devised  by  the  founder  for  those 
who  should  join  his  institute.  Preaching, 
spiritual  exercises,  works  of  charity,  teach- 
ing the  catechism,  and  hearing  confessions, 
were  to  be  their  employments.  The  gene- 
ral or  prelate  to  be  chosen  was  to  decide 
on  the  work  to  be  done  1^  each  individual 
member,  and  to  frame  anv  new  constitu- 
tions that  might  be  needed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  associates.  Before  admission, 
all  were  to  undergo  a  long  probation. 

The  Society  being  thus  confirmed,  the 
members  met  for  the  election  of  a  gen- 
eral, and  Ignatius  was  unanimously  nom- 
inated. He  refused  at  first,  but  afterwards 
yielded,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
April  1541.  The  Constitutions,  which 
were  wholly  composed  by  the  saint,  and 
in  his  native  tongue,  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Polanco,  his  secretary,  and  first 
published  in  1558.  In  them  his  ums 
and  ideas,  and  the  chief  methods  by 
which  he  hoped  to  realise  them,  are 
clearly  set  forth.  He  desired  to  ''  stand 
on  the  ancient  ways,^  to  teach  men  that 
they  could  not  safely  do  otherwise,  and 
thus  prevent  new  d^ections.  Novelty, 
curiositv,  ambition,  and  self-indulgence, 
were  all  on  the  side  of  Protestantism ;  if 
they  were  to  be  resisted  efiectually,  it 
could  only  be  by  using  the  same  weapons 
of  which  the  temper  had  been  tried 
against  the  OsBsarism  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  barbarians.  This 
weapon  was  the  personal  sanctification  of 
the  defenders  ot  Oatholic  truth.  The 
holiness  of  St  Antony  and  the  hermits 
won  the  battle  for  Christ  in  the  third 
century.  When  St.  Aidan  began  to  con- 
vert the  Angles  of  Northumbria,  he  estab- 
lished himsdf  and  his  monks  in  a  remote 
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island,  so  that  monastic  pietj  might  not  be 
interrupted  in  its  daily  duties  and  sancti- 
ftring  discipline  never  rdai  its  hold  on 
those  who  were  preaching  Christ  to  the 
heathen.    Similarlv  St.  Ignatius,  instead 
of  writing  a  great  book,  settles  a  round 
of  spiritual  exercises  which  he  and  his 
followers  are  to  go  through  before  attempt- 
ing anything   serious.     His  aim  is    to 
sanctify  the  soldiers,  that  by  them  he  may 
sanctify  the  world.    The  rules  which  he 
prescribes    are   partly  drawn    firom  the 
contemplative  life  (e,g,  mental   prayer, 
examination  of  conscience,  pious  reading, 
frequentation  of  the  sacraments,  retreat^, 
partly  suited  to    form    men  of   action. 
He  gives  no  particular  habit  to  his  fol- 
lowers, because  he  designs  them  to  live 
in  the  world  and  to  be  continually  mix- 
ing with  it,  that  they  may  overcome  its 
evil,  while  remaining  interiorly  separate 
from  it.    None  are  to  be  receivea  who 
have  worn  the  habit  of  another  order. 
The  postulant  must  renounce  his  own 
will,  his  family,  and  all  that  men  hold 
most  dear  on  earth.     The  vows  could 
not  be  taken  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.    A  Jesuit  must  canvass  for  no 
office,  and  take  no  ecclesiastical  dignity 
unless  constrained  by  the  Pope  on  pain 
of  mortal  sin.    Six  grades  of  member- 
ship   are   described:    (1)    novices,    (2) 
formed  temporal  coadjutors,  (3)  approved 
scholastics,  (4)  formed  spiritual  coadjutors, 
(5)  the  professed  of  the  three  vows,  (6) 
the  professed  of  the  four  vows.     These 
distinctions  are  observed  to  this  day,  but 
the  professed  of  the  three  vows  form 
only  a  small  class ;  the  professed  of  both 
grades  and  the  spiritual  coadjutors  form 
not  quite  one  half  of  those  whom  the 
world  calls  "Jesuits." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  name 
bjr  which  they  are  commonly  known  was 
given  to  them  by  their  enemies,  or  by 
the  people,  not  assumed  by  themselves. 
Till  1600  they  never  called  themselves 
anything  else  but  the  "Company  ox 
Jesus." 

Among  the  generals  there  have  been 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  and 
^Igians,  but  never  a  Frenchman. 

Already  in  1563  the  usefulness  of  the 
new  societv  must  have  been  sig^nally. 
manifest,  ior  the  Council  of  Thrent  in 
that  year,  while  laying  down  general 
rules  about  novices,  declares  uiat  it 
intends  not  to  make  any  change  which 
should  prevent  "the  religion  of  the  clerks 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  being  able 
to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  Church  accord- 
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log  to  their  pious  institute  approved  by 
the  holy  Apostolic  See."* 

St  Ignatius,  after  haying  founded  the 
German  College  at  Rome,  and  assisted  in 
founding  tiie  great  ''CoUegio  RomanO;" 
haying  liyed  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bours— ^his  order  being  solidly  established 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  engaged 
in  successful  missions  among  the  heathen 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — ^passed  to 
his  reward  in  1656.  The  following  brief 
sketch  of  tiie  subsequent  history  of  the 
Society  arranges  events  under  the  names 
of  the  generals  down  to  the  death  of 
Aquayiya;  and,  from  that  point  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Society,  under  the 
pnncinal  countries  and  missions  in  which 
its  innuence  was  exerted.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  successes  and  reverses 
which  it  has  experienced  since  1814  are 
all  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to 
give  of  its  history  subsequent  to  the  re- 
establishment. 

I.  Father  James  Laynez,  who  had  as- 
sisted as  a  theologian  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  Tridentine  Council,  succeeded  St. 
Ignatius  in  1568.  The  chief  event  of  his 
rule  was  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1661,  on 
which  occasion  he  confronted  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Huguenots  at  the 
Conference  of  Poissy,  and  did  much  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  the  Paris 
parliament  haa  hitherto  made  to  the 
admission  of  the  Society.  The  parlia- 
ment did  in  &ct  ratify  in  1662  the  royal 
edicts  of  Henry  II.  and  Francis  U., 
granting  permission  to  the  Company  to 
erect  a  college  in  Paris.  During  this  and 
the  two  foUowing  generalates,  the  pro- 
gress of  heresy  in  Germany  was  stopped, 
and  much  lost  ground  recovered,  by  the 
labours  of  the  ^uits,  among  whom  the 
Blessed  Peter  Oanisius  was  pre-eminent. 
This  gteat  man  won  the  affection  of  the 
powerful  archbishop  of  Augsburg,  Otto 
Truchsess,  who  macte  over  to  the  Society 
the  University  of  Dillingen.  They  had 
abready,  in  1666,  obtained  a  firm  footing 
in  the  Bavarian  university  of  Iiu[olstadt, 
whence  they  extended  their  efforts  to 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  favourite 
calumny  of  the  German  Protestants,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  hostile  to  learn- 
ing, received  an  effectual  practical  refuta- 
tion through  the  Jesuit  oolle^,  in  which 
idl  subjects — humanities,  philosophy,  the 
sciences,  &c. — were  taught  according  to 
the  newest  methods,  and  more  skiliidly 
and  energetically  than  elsewhere. 

Meantime  misdons  to  the  heathen 
^  Seas.  zxv.  c  16,  De  R«g.  et  Mon. 
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were  carried  on  with  much  success.  The 
first  Jesuit  mission  in  India  had  been 
founded  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who 
landed  at  uoa  in  1642,  and  by  his  preach- 
ing and  miracles  converted  great  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  of  Travancore, 
the  Fishery  Coast,  and  Madura.  After- 
wards he  carried  the  Gospel  to  Celebes 
and  the  Spice  Islands,  and  (1649)  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  church  in  Japan.  The 
saint  died  on  the  island  of  Sancian  near 
Macao  in  1662,  while  endeavouring^  to 
penetrate  into  China.  The  field  of  the 
missions  was  tilled  by  many  different 
orders,  among  which  the  Company  cert- 
ainly was  not  the  least  zealous.  Father 
de  Nobre^  had  been  sent  to  Brazil  by 
St.  Ignatius  himself,  and  had  made  a 
good  commencement ;  we  shall  presently 
see  by  what  a  strong  and  holy  hand  the 
work  was  continued.  By  1660  the 
Society  had  extended  its  activity  in  eveiy 
direction ;  Melanchthon,  as  he  lay  on  his 
deathbed  in  that  year,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  <'  Alas  I  What  is  this  P  I  see  the 
whole  world  being  filled  with  Jesuits." 
Laynez  died  in  16&. 

Under  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
the  third  general,  a  relation  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  (1666-1673),  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Society  was  uninterrupted. 
St.  Pius  V.  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
exemption  from  the  obligation  of  saying 
the  omce  in  choir  which  the  order  pos- 
sessed under  the  Constitutions,  and  was 
inclined  to  insist  on  a  change.  But  the 
fathers  presented  a  memorial  in  whichli 
was  shown  that  the  existing  regulatioa 
was  the  result  of  profound  meditation  on 
the  end  and  means  of  his  institute  on  the 
part  on  the  founder ;  St.  Francis  himself 
with  a  respectful  firmness  supported  this 
view;  and  the  Pope  gave  way.  Affairs 
prospered  in  Germany ;  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia, where  heresy  bad  nearly  got  the 
upper  hand,  remained  on  the  whole  true 
to  the  ancient  faith.  Canisius  founded 
colleges  at  Wiirzbuiv,  Ohniitz,  and 
Wilna.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the 
decree  founding  a  Jesuit  college  at  Lands- 
hut  declared  that  ''certainly  it  was  to 
this  Society  that  Bavaria  owed  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  faith  of  her  ancestors, 
that  had  been  shaken  by  the  calamities  of 
the  timea"  The  present  church  of  the 
Ges^  at  Rome  was  begim  in  1667.  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  warmly  befriended  the 
Society  in  his  archdiocese  of  Milan, 
founding  (1672)  a  novitiate  for  them  at 
Arona  at  his  own  expense.  How  danger- 
ous the  order  was  felt  to  be  to  the  pro- 
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gress  of  Protestantism  was  shown  by  a 
terrible  event  in  1670.  A  Portuguese 
ship  bound  for  Brazil,  in  which  were  F. 
Azevedo,  of  the  Society,  and  thirty-nine 
companions,  mostly  novices,  was  attacked 
by  a  French  privateer  commanded  by  the 
dalvinist  Jacques  Sourie,  of  Dieppe.  After 
a  brave  resistance  the  Portuguese  vessel 
was  overpowered,  the  sailors  who  were 
left  alive  were  spared ;  but  the  Calvinists 
put  all  but  one  of  the  Jesuits  to  death. 
A  somewhat  similar  incident  happened 
the  next  year,  and  resulted  in  the  murder 
of  twelve  Jesuits,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
F.  Francis  de  Castro,  by  the  Huguenot 
captain,  Oapdeville,  and  his  crew. 

Under  the  fourth  general,  F.  Mer- 
curian,  a  Belgian  Q678-1680),  the  genius 
of  the  great  Bellarmin  began  to  show 
itself;  he  was  engaged  for  several  years 
before  1677  in  combating  the  errors  of 
Baius,  a  doctor  of  Louvain.  The  members 
of  the  society,  who  in  1666  had  numbered 
8,600,  distributed  among  130  houses,  in 
eighteen  provinces,  amounted  in  1680  to 
upwards  of  6,000,  divided  among  twenty- 
one  provinces. 

Under  the  prudent  but  eneigetic  rule 
of  Aquaviva  (1681-1616)  the  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  the  Society  were  at 
their  height.  Enterprises  formerly  begun 
developed  themselves  now  with  great 
ranidi^  and  brilliancy,  and  new  under- 
takings, the  fame  of  which  still  resounds 
through  the  world,  were  conmienced. 
The  Soman  College,  which  in  1666  had 
but  200  students,  in  1684  had  grown  into 
a  flourishing  university,  with  more  than 
2,000  students,  in  which  all  the  faculties 
but  those  of  law  and  medicine  were 
worthily  represented.  The  ideas  of  St. 
Ignatius  on  the  methods  of  instruction 
were  worked  out  by  Aquaviva  into  a 
systematic  ratio  studiomm,  of  which  the 
chief  feature  was  the  thorough  mastei^ 
which  it  aimed  at  jpving  to  all  their 
scholars  over  the  Latin  language.  In  the 
mission  field,  we  find  that  extraordinary 
pro^ip'ess  was  made  in  Japan,  where  the 
Christians,  who  numbered  but  200,000  in 
1688,  were  760,000  in  1612,  most  of  these 
being  Jesuit  converto.  In  Brazil  the  work 
of  F.  de  Nobrega  was  carried  on  for  forty- 
four  years  by  the  Ven.  Joseph  Anchieta 
of  the  Society,  who  instituted  native 
settlements  much  resembling  the  later  and 
more  celebrated  Paraguayan  '*  reductions," 
and  has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  Brazil. 
The  Jesuit  missions  in  India,  which  had 
languished  or  been  retarded  for  a  time, 
passed  into  a  new  phase  on  the  arrival  of 
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F.  Robert  de'  Nobili,  in  1606.  NoWli 
thought  [Missions]  Uiat  ideas  of  caste, 
being  grounded  in  the  very  structure  of 
Hindoo  society,  should  be  temporarily 
complied  with,  so  far  as  was  lawful,  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ.  Accordingly  he 
assumed  the  dress  and  manners  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  kept  aloof  from  the  inferior 
castes,  making  after  a  time  many  conver- 
sions. He  died  many  years  later  (1666), 
and  his  tomb,  near  Idadura,  is  still  an  ob- 
ject of  popular  veneration.  A  breach  was 
made  at)out  this  time  in  the  heathenism 
of  China  by  the  success  of  F.  Ricci  and 
his  followers.  Ricci  was  a  sound  mathe- 
matician, and  skilled  in  mechanics ;  and 
when,  after  twenty  years'  residence  in 
China,  he  succeeded  (1601)  in  making 
himself  known  to  the  emperor  at  Pekin, 
he  soon  obtained  his  confidence,  and  made 
the  favour  extended  to  him  on  account  of 
his  scientific  acquirements  contribute  more 
or  less  to  the  spread  and  protection  of 
Christianity.  Ricci  died  m  1610,  but 
was  succeeded  by  missioners  not  less  able 
and  zealous — Schall.  Verbiest,  GerbiUon, 
and  Bouvet.  Of  the  difierences  which 
arose  between  the  Jesuit  and  Dominican 
missionaries  in  China,  something  will  be 
said  in  the  next  section.  F/Valdivia 
carried  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  of  Chili 
in  1693 ;  a  harbour,  a  city,  and  a  peak  of 
the  Andes  immortidise  the  name  of  the 
intrepid  missionary.  The  first  Paraguayan 
"  reduction  "  was  made  in  1610,  but  of 
this  great  civilising  enterprise  a  connected 
view  must  be  reserved  for  the  article  on 
Missions. 

In  Europe  generally  the  progress  of 
the  order  was  maintained  in  peace ;  but 
complications  arose  at  three  principal 
points.  The  Venetian  oligarchy,  enraged 
against  the  fathers  because  they  observed 
the  interdict  laid  by  Pope  Paul  V.  upon 
the  republic  in  1606,  banished  them  from 
Venice ;  and,  although  the  rupture  with 
the  Holy  See  was  repaired  soon  after- 
wards, would  not  readmit  the  order  for 
fifty  years.  In  France,  where  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  was  always  hostile  to  the 
Society,  the  members  of  the  latter,  being 
chareed  with  complicity  in  the  attempt 
of  Chatel  to  assassinate  the  kin^,  Henry 
rV.,  were  expelled  from  Paris  m  1506. 
Henry,  however,  recalled  them  in  1601, 
and  on  that  occasion  administered  a  telling 
reproof  to  the  officials  of  the  Parliament, 
wno  had,  under  the  influence  of  the 
jealousy  which  has  too  commonly  actu- 
ated French  lawyers  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastics, laid  before  him  a  paper  full  of 
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ridieulouB  calamniee  against  the  Com- 
pany. In  England,  where  Jesuits  first 
arrived  in  1680,  their  pastoral  work  was 
attended  by  greater  danger  than  even  in 
Japan.  The  Protestant  government  put 
to  death,  under  Elizabeth,  Fathers  0am- 
piou,  Briant,  Southwell,  Walpole,  &c.; 
and,  under  James,  Father  Oldcome,  the 
two  Garnets,  and  F.  Page.  These 
martyrdoms,  though  unable  to  produce 
their  full  natural  effect  on  account  of  the 
terrorism  practised  by  the  Government, 
undoubtedly  led  to  niunerous  conversions, 
sustained  tne  wavering  fidth  of  many,  and 
powerfolly  contributed  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  Catholidsm  in  the  breasts  of  a 
down-trodden  but  unconquerable  mi- 
nority. 

Ijie  Company  numbered  in  its  ranks 
at  this  time  some  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  minds  in  Europe:  such  were 
Cardmal  Bellarmin,  Emanuel  Sa,  Mal- 
dooatus,  Suarez,  OLavius,  and  Canisius. 
The  saintly  life  of  St.  AJoysius  Gon- 
zaga,  who  died  in  1687  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  reflects  a  yet  purer  lustre 
on  their  annals.  The  series  of  ''  Lettres 
Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,**  sent  by  the 
Jesuit  misdoners  to  Europe,  commences 
firom  this  period. 

11  1616-1773.  In  this  section— after 
a  brief  survey  of  the  Jesuit  missions — ^the 
history  of  the  order  in  Europe,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  its  expulsion 
from  various  kingdoms  and  its  suppres- 
sion by  Clement  XIV.  wiU  be  related. 

In  India,  De'  Nobili,  whose  method  of 
extending  the  gospel  was  approved  by  a 
bull  of  Gregory  iV.  in  1623,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Fathers  Fernandez,  De  An- 
drada,  luessed  John  de  Britto,  Beschi, 
Bouchet,  &c.  De  Britto  was  beheaded 
by  the  kinjg  of  Marava  in  1693.  The 
question  of  the  Malabar  Kites,  which 
arose  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  caused  an  agitation  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  the  missions.  Still,  if 
Southern  India  and  Ceylon  are  to  a 
great  extent  Christian  countries,  it  is  to 
these  unwearied  labours  of  the  Society 
that  the  result  is  chiefly  due.  The  last 
provincial,  Father  Anthony  Douarte, 
after  the  suppresdon  of  the  order,  did 
not  desert  his  converts,  but,  dyinff  at  a 
great  age  in  1788,  bequeathed  to  tnem  a 
Box  of  papers  relating  to  the  mission, 
which  he  charged  them  to  give  to  the 
future  Provincukl  of  the  Jesuits  in  India. 

In  China,  the  establishment  of  the 
Tartar  dynasty  at  Pekin  in  1644  threat- 
ened to  injure  the  nussionB,  but  the  new 
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rulers  were  at  first  not  unfriendly.  The 
Dominicans  had  come  to  China  in  1683 ; 
they  found  that  the  Jesuits  tolerated  in 
their  converts  the  continued  adherence  to 
certain  customs  and  ceremonies  which 
appeared  to  savour  of  idolatry;  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  arose  which  spread 
from  China  to  Europe.  [For  an  account 
of  these  ceremonies  see  CHunsB  Ritbs, 
in  the  appendix.]  Clement  XI.  sent  out 
De  Toumon,  the  patriarch  of  Antk>ch,  in 
1703,  to  India  and  China  as  his  Wate. 
Soon  after  his  landing  at  Goa,  De  Tour- 
non  issued  a  pastoral,  in  which  he  un- 
conditionally .condemned  the  Malabar 
rites.  The  Jesuits,  fearing  the  effect  of 
the  prohibition  on  the  native  mind,  re- 
solved on  appealing  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
De  Toumon  gave  his  verbal  consent  to 
their  doing  so.  From  India  the  legate 
passed  to  China,  and  in  1706  condemned 
the  ceremonies  as  unfit  for  Christians  to 
use.  The  emperor  Rang  Hi,  who  had 
idways  maintained  that  they  had  only  a 
civil  meaning,  was  extremely  angry,  and 
gave  up  De  Toumon  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  by  whom  he 
was  imprisoned  and  ill-treated,  dying  in 
conseouence  in  1710.  A  brief  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  in  1710,  followed  by  the  bull 
"Ex  ilia  die"  in  1716,  confirmed  the 
Ic^te's  condemnation,  first  of  some,  then 
of  aU  the  obnoxious  ceremonies.  The 
indignation  of  Rang  Hi  was  extreme,  and 
the  new  legate.  Cardinal  Mezza  Barba, 
perceiving  the  great  difficulty  of  the  case, 
authorised  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  mj^e 
a  fresh  application  to  Rome,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  suspend  their  obedience  to 
the  brie£s.  The  application  was  vain ; 
Clement  XH.  confirmed  the  bull  "Ex 
ilia  die,''  and  Benedict  XIY.  by  his  bull 
in  1742  (before  which  the  Jesuits  are 
said  to  have  submitted  unreservedly) 
confirmed  the  decisions  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  finaUy  settled  the  Question. 

Kang  Hi,  after  a  reign  oi  sixty  years, 
died  in  1722,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Yung  Tchin,  who  immediately  ordered 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  His  son, 
Khian-loung,  was  a  man  of  singular 
character ;  political  and  personal  motives 
prevented  nim  firom  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, but  he  respected  and  loved  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  whom  he  drew  to  his 
Court  at  Pekin,  and  was  especially  grati- 
fied by  the  skill  with  whicn  they  minis- 
tered to  his  scientific  and  artistic  tastes. 
Father  Benoist  oonstmcted  a  fountain  to 
please  him ;  other  Jesuits  made  wonder^ 
ful  clocks   and  automata,    or   prepared 
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charts,  or  p^ted  the  halls  of  his  palace. 
Yet  he  was  afraid  of  allowing  Chris- 
tianitj  to  become  powerful  in  the  empire, 
lest  it  should  open  the  door  to  an  ascen- 
dancy on  the  part  of  some  European 
nation,  similar  to  what  was  taking  place 
before  his  eyes  in  India.  While,  there- 
fore, the  Jesuits  at  Peldn  were  safe  and 
honoured,  the  Christian  communities  in 
many  provinces  were  cruelly  persecuted. 
Eight  Jesuits  were  strangled  at  Nankin 
in  1748.  The  decree  of  susnension  be- 
came known  at  Pekin  in  i774.  The 
fathers  Amiot,  Cibot,  DoUidree,  and 
others,  though  wounded  to  the  heart  by 
the  ruin  of  their  beloved  society,  remained 
at  their  posts,  and  there  died,  Amiot  not 
tUl  1794  The  benevolent  dispositions  of 
the  emperor  towards  them  were  never 


In  Japan,  where  the  prospects  of 
Christiani^  had  been  so  bright,  all  was 
suddenly  overclouded.  Taicosama,  who 
seized  the  supreme  power  in  1583,  com- 
menced a  persecution  of  the  Ohristians, 
but  with  no  great  malignity  or  fixity  of 
purpose.  Hence  at  his  death  in  1698  the 
native  cJiurch  was  more  flourishing  than 
ever.  Daifusama,  who  succeeded  nim  as 
regent,  reigned  till  1616.  In  1612  an 
Engli^  merchant  captain,  named  Adams, 
is  said  to  have  made  the  regent  believe 
that  the  real  designs  of  the  Jesuits  were 
political,  and  that  his  only  safety  lay  in 
exterminating  them.  A  terrible  persecu- 
tion was  then  begun,  which  Xog^,  the 
son  of  Daifiisama,  carried  on  with  demon- 
iacal cruelty  and  persistency.  Before 
1640,  after  scores  of  thousands  of  Japanese 
Christians  had  suffered  martrrdom,  and 
great  numbers  had  apostatised,  all  public 
profession  of  Christianity  was  stopped, 
and  the  Jesuit  mission-^the  missioners 
having  been  killed  or  banished — came  to 
an  end.  From  that  time  Europeans  could 
onlv  land  their  goods  at  one  port  in  Japan, 
and  then  after  trampling  on  the  cross. 

The  missions  of  the  society  in  North 
America  have  been  described  by  an  Ame- 
rican Protestant,'  in  a  tone  generallv  fair 
and  almost  sympathetic.  Samuel  de 
Champkin,  a  French  naval  officer,  founded 
Quebec  in  1606 ;  in  1626  Jesuit  mission- 
aries arrived  there,  and  after  providing  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colonists,  began 
to  preach  to  the  Bed  Indians.  The  Huron 
nation  proved  to  be  the  most  tractable: 
most  of  them  became  Christians,  and 
showed  considerable  aptitude  for  agricul- 

1  T%e  Je$uii$  in  North  America^  Samuel 
Pariunan. 
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ture  and  other  civiliong  employment 
under  the  guidance  of  the  fiithers.  The 
Iroquois  from  the  south,  instigated  by  the 
settlers  in  the  British  colonies,  made  war 
on  the  Hurons  and  nearly  annihilated 
them.  Fathers  Lallemand,  Daniel,  and 
Brebeuf  were  put  to  death  with  every 
species  of  torture  in  1649.  The  Abenakis, 
a  tribe  living  on  the  Kennebec  river  be- 
tween Canada  and  New  Eng^d,  asked 
for  and  received  baptism  in  a  body.  The 
remnant  of  the  Hurons  was  gathered  round 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  treaty  which 
in  1760  transferred  the  French  possessions 
in  North  America  to  Great  Britain  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  ceded  provinces ;  hence  it 
is  that  the  Indian  and  half-caste  population 
of  British  America,  among  whose  ancestors 
the  Jesuits  laboured  and  suffered,  are  to 
this  da^  mainly  Catholic.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  the  Abe- 
nakis were  in  the  care  of  Father  Rasles ; 
a  bodv  of  armed  colonists  from  New  Eng- 
land (1724)  attacked  their  settlements  on 
the  Kennebec,  dispersed  the  Indians,  and 
butchered  the  unresisting  missionary.^ 
In  1673  the  Jesuit  Father  Marquette, 
making  his  way  to  the  south-west  from 
Lake  Michigan,  discovered  the  Mississippi, 
which  Frenchmen  soon  descended,  and 
founded  the  colony  of  Louisiana  at  its 
mouth.  The  French  nation,  which  first 
opened  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi,  long  ago  wrested  frt)m 
them  by  their  rivals,  re^i^  to  the  full — 
history  can  show  no  more  striking  in- 
stance— ^the  bitter  truth  of  the  adage, 
Sie  vosnonvobis, 

Jesuits  assisted  Sir  George  Calvert  in 
founding  the  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland 
in  1683. 

St  Peter  Claver  (f  1664),  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  cdled  the  Apostle  of  the  Negroes, 
spent  more  than  forty  years  in  New 
Granada,  assisting  corporally  and  spirit- 
ually the  poor  Africans  whom  the  Spaniards 
were  bringing  over  in  great  numbers  at 
that  time  to  work  on  the  plantations. 

Of  the  Jesuit  mission  in  Paraguay — 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  whole 
people  transformed  and  exalted  through 
Christianity  that  has  been  known  since 
the  middle  ages — an  accoimt  will  be 
found  under  Missioire.  The  first  "  Re- 
duction," or  colony,  was  founded  in  1610 ; 
in  1717  the  Christian  Indians  in  all  the 
Reductions  numbered  120,000.  A  trans- 
action between   Spain  and  Portugal  in 

1  Henrion,  Hi$t  04m  de$  MistionM,  livr.  iii. 
ch.86. 
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1768  caused  the  transfer  of  the  territory 
on  which  the  Reductions  stood  to  the 
latter  power;  Pomhal  dispersed  the  Jesuit 
teachers;  the  white  settlers,  with  their 
selfish  freed  and  indifierence  to  native 
rights,  had  everything  their  own  way,  and 
the  fair  experiment  was  ruined. 

Returning  now  to  Europe,  we  find 
that  the  history  of  the  Society  in  Italy  and 
Spain  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  was  marked  by  few  striking 
events.  In  Germany  the  fathers  devoted 
themselves  with  great  ardour  to  the  miti- 
gation of  the  miseries  caused  by  the  Thirty 
Years*  War.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
and  also  his  general,  Count  Tilly,  had  re- 
ceived their  education  in  Jesuit  colleges ; 
both  of  them  loyed  and  valued  the  society. 
In  Poland  a  Jesuit  ascended  the  throne  m 
1648  in  the  person  of  John  Oasimir.  In 
Belgium  arose  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  great  modem  school  of  hagiographers 
[^BolUlIvdistbI,  BolUmdus  publi&ng  the 
brst  volume  of  the  **  Acta  danctorum  "  at 
Antwerp  in  1643.  He  and  all  his  coad- 
jutors, Henschen,  Papebroch,  Stilting,  &c,, 
were  Jesuits,  and  the  resumed  work  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Society. 

In  England  the  penal  laws  forbade  any 
freedom  of  action  to  Jesuits  even  more 
than  to  seculars;  yet  in  1634  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  the  Company  are  said 
to  have  been  in  the  kingdom.  Father 
Arrowsmith  suffered  in  Lancashire  in 
1628 ;  under  Charles  II.  five  Jesuits  were 
executed  during  the  panic  at  the  time  of 
the  Ponish  Plot.  The  favour  of  James  II. 
inspired  them  with  fake  hope,  and  led  to 
an  extension  of  operations;  colleges  began 
to  rise,  but  these  buds  were  nipped  by  the 
"  killing  fipost "  of  the  Revolution.  Yet, 
the  laws  beiog  now  more  mildly  executed, 
the  fathers  in  England  in  1700  numbered 
131 ;  and  this  number  probably  did  not 
vary  much  down  to  the  suppression. 

In  Ireland,  the  barbarous  tyranny  of 
the  government  under  Elizaoeth  and 
James  I.  was  replaced  in  the  next  reign 
by  a  somewhat  easier  state  of  things, 
llie  Jesuita  on  the  mission,  who  had 
before  1620  been  attached  to  the  houses 
of  the  Catholic  nobility,  after  that  date 
were  able  to  live  in  a  more  regular  way, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  had  eignt  colleges 
and  residences.  But,  as  the  Vandal 
heretics  extinguished  civilisation  in  Roman 
Africa,  so  the  renascent  well-being  and 
culture  of  Ireland  were  uprooted  by  the 
Puritan  invaders  under  Cromwell.  Amidst 
an  infinite  number  of  other  calamities 
which  then  fell  on  the  country,  the  Jesuit 
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colleges  were  destroyed,  and  the  mission 
broken  up.  In  1713  there  were  but 
eleven  Jesuits  in  all  Ireland,  with  Father 
Knowles  as  their  superior;  and  these 
could  only  exercise  their  ministry  in 
secret.  A  few  continued  to  labour  there 
till  1773. 

The  fortunes  of  the  order  in  France, 
Spain,  and   Portugal    have   still    to  be 
noticed.     In  France  the  success  of  the 
fathers    in    education    was    remarkable. 
The  College    de  Clermont,  founded    in 
1662,  changed  its  name  to  **  College  de 
Louis  le  Grand,"  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  numbered  2,600 
scholars.    In  the  confessional,  the  fathers 
were  charged  with  letting  oft'  too  easily 
such  of  their  penitents  as  desired  to  con- 
ciliate the  clamtis  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh  with  those  of  the  Gospel.     Thej 
were  said  to  be  lax  casuists;  and  on  this 
ground  Pascal  attacked  them  (1666)  in 
nis  celebrated  "  Lettres  Provinciales."  On 
the  struggle  between  them  and  the  Jan- 
senists,  see  the  article  Jansenism,  and, 
on  the  Quesnd  controversy,  the  article 
Unigbnitub,    Bxtll    of.       With     the 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1682 
[Gallioanisu]  the  French  Jesuits  had 
nothing  to  do ;  but  they  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Innocent  XJ.  by  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  publish  the  bull    against 
Louis  XI V.  on  the  Question  of  the  Regalia, 
and  the  Pope  fort>ade  them  to  receive 
novices.    The  great  preacher  Bourdaloue 
rt  1704),  and  F.  de  la  Colombi6re,  the 
airector  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque, 
flourished  at  this  time.    In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  league  of  many 
parties  and  persons  was  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  order.    The  Marquise 
de  Pompadour  hated  them  because  they 
would  not  countenance  in  any  shape  the 
immoral  relation  subsisting  between  her 
and  the  king,  Louis  XV.    Voltaire,  him- 
self one  of  Uieir  pupils,  and  not  averse  to 
doing  them  justice  on  occasion,  as  many 
passages  in  his  works  prove,  desired  their 
extinction  as  the  defenders  of  revealed 
religion  and  the  upholders  of  the  purity  of 
private  morals.    The  whole  party  of  the 
Encyclopsedists    and   freethinkers    were 
naturally  their  enemies;  the  remains  of 
the  Jansenist  party  longed  to  be  revenged 
on  them ;  the  Parliament  and  university 
were  hostile  to  them,  as  they  had  ever 
been,    l-iastly,  the  Minister,  the  Puc  de 
Choiseul — who  by  his  blundering  had  just 
lost  Canada  for  France — being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  freethinkers^  was  disposed 
to  yield  to  the  clamour  which  the  many 
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jll-wisliers  of  the  Company  raised,  and  to 
induce  the  kin^  also  to  yield.  In  April 
and  August  1762  edicts  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  closed  the  Jesuit  colleges  and 
declared  their  order  to  be  inadmissible  in 
any  civilised  State.  The  archbishop  of 
Paris,  Christopher  de  Beaumont,  put 
himself  courageously  on  their  side,  and 
the  secular  clergy  generally  took  the 
same  line.  Nevertheless,  Louis  XV.  con- 
firmed (November  1764)  the  edict  of 
the  Parliament,  and  about  four  thousand 
Jesuits,  their  colleges  having  been  closed 
and  their  property  plundered,  were  com- 
pelled to  depart  from  France. 

The  fall  of  the  order  in  Spain  was  a 
mysterious  event.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  irresponsible  despotism  which  ruled 
the  country,  and  which,  as  it  had  been 
swift  and  stern  for  ages  in  repressing 
whatever  was  against  the  Church,  so 
now,  being  itself  perverted,  dealt  sudden 
blows  that  none  could  parry  on  the  great 
Company — the  creation  of  Spanish  genius 
— which  existed  only  for  the  Church's 
defence  and  glory.  D*Aranda,  the 
Minister  of  Charles  III.,  is  said  to  have 
induced  him  to  believe  that  the  Jesuit 
general,  Ricci,  had  boasted  of  possessing 
documents  showing  that  the  king  was  an 
illegitimate  child.  The  wrathful  Charles 
immediately  caused  a  despatch  to  be 
written  to  all  the  government  authorities 
in  Spain  and  the  colonies,  requiring  that 
all  the  Jesuit  fathers  should  be  forthwith 
conducted  to  the  nearest  port,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  ship  for  some  foreign 
country.  Six  thousand  Spanish  Jesuits 
were  ruined  and  exiled  at  a  Wow,  by 
what  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  act  of 
a  lunatic. 

Previously  to  this,  the  order  had  been 
despoiled  and  banished  from  Portugal  bv 
the  famous  Carvalho,  Count  de  Pombal. 
Pombal  was  a  man  of  iron  determination, 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means. 
In  1750  he  had  been  made  Secretary  of 
State  to  Joseph  I.,  and  set  himself 
actively  and  ably  to  work  to  revive  the 
langmahing  trade  and  industry  of  Portu- 
gal. He  had  been  Portuguese  minister  in 
England  for  several  years  from  1739.  A 
mind  so  observant  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  docility  of  the  Anglican  clergy, 
and  the  ease  with  which,  being  isolated 
fifom  the  rest  of  Christendom,  they  were 
managed  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  probably  this  experience  which 
led  him  to  form  plans  for  a  similar 
national  church  in  Portugal,  separated 
from  the  lioly  See  and  the  hierarchy. 
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The  Jesuits,  the  sworn  defenders  of  Papal 
rights,  stood  in  his  way;  they  must 
therefore  be  suppressed.  Into  the  intri- 
cate history  of  the  plot  to  assassmate  the 
king,  and  the  manner  in  which  Pombal 
used  it  against  the  Jesuits,  besides  attack- 
ing them  in  other  ways,  it  is  impossiUe 
here  to  enter.  In  the  end,  their  property 
was  sequestrated,  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  the 
fathers  themselves  (1759)  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  banished 
from  Portugal  Clement  XIII.  vainly 
pleaded  that  they  might  be  treated  with 
ordinary  justice.  On  the  death  of 
Joseph  I.  m  1777  Pombal  was  disgraced, 
declared  a  criminal,  and  forbidden  to 
live  within  twenty  leagues  of  Lisbon. 
A  new  inquiry  being  ordered  into  the 
alleged  conspiracy  of  1758,  those  who  by 
Pombal*s  management  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  or  imprisonment  were 
exonerated  from  all  criminality.  From 
some  of  these  had  been  extorted  by 
torture  the  statement  that  the  Jesuits 
were  concerned  in  the  plot;  this  state- 
ment, of  course,  if  the  revising  tribunal 
may  be  trusted,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  order  had  been  expelled  from 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Naples,  but 
it  was  still  protected  in  Austria  by  Maria 
Theresa.  Her  son,^  afterwards  Joseph  U., 
used  all  his  influence  against  them ;  he 
was  said  to  covet  their  estates.  Diplo- 
matic pressure  was  used  by  all  the  Courts 
which  had  expelled  the  order  to  induce 
Clement  XIII.  to  decree  their  suppression, 
but  the  aged  Pope  stood  firm.  On  his 
death  in  1769,  the  Bourbon  sovereigns 
used  everv  effort  to  secure  the  election  of 
a  Pontiff  who  would  comply  with  their 
views.  Cardinal  GanganeUi  was  elected 
and  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  He 
hesitated  long  before  taking  the  decisive 
step  to  which  he  was  urged.  At  length 
(1773)  he  signed  the  Constitution  "  Domi- 
nus  ac  Redemptor  noster,"  by  which,  on 
the  ground  of  the  numerous  complaints  and 
accusations  of  which  the  Society  was  the 
object,  without  declaring  them  to  be 
either  guilty  or  innocent,  he  suppressed 
the  order  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
directed  that  those  of  its  members  who 
were  priests  should  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
the  secular  clergy. 

In  1626  the  Society  had  possessed 
16,000  members.  At  the  time  of  the 
suppression  the  total  number  was  about 
20,000. 

Lalande,  the  astronomer,  said  of  the 
suppre88U>n,    '' Carvalho    and    Choiseul 
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haye  irretrievably  destroyed  the  finest 
work  of  man,  unrivalled  by  any  human 
institution.  .  .  .  The  human  race  has 
lost  that  wonderful  and  invaluable  as- 
sembly of  20,000  men,  disinterestedly 
and  unceasingly  occupied  with  functions 
most  important  and  most  useful  to  man.'' 

III.  Frederic  the  Great,  King  of 
Prussia,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  suppression;  he  retained  the 
Jesuits  in  his  dominions,  and  desired 
them  to  exercise  their  teaclung  and  other 
functions,  so  far  as  was  possible,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Catherine  II., 
Empress  of  Bussia,  supported  them  with 
so  much  zeal  that  the  Pope  ultimately 
exempted  Russia  from  the  operation  of 
the  bull  of  suppression;  novices  were 
received  in  that  country  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  interregnum.  Other 
attempts  were  made  to  keep  the  order 
alive  (see  Baocanaribtb).  In  1814  Pius 
VII.,  by  the  constitution  "  Solicitudo  om- 
nium Ecclesiarum,''  derogated  from  the 
brief  of  suppression,  and  appointed  Francis 
Karen,  who  was  then  provincial  in 
Russia,  general  of  the  whole  order.  Since 
the  restoration  the  fortunes  of  the  Society 
have  varied  with  the  varying  strength  of 
the  infidel  and  revolutionary  forces  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  opposed  to 
it.  In  PVance,  where  their  colleges  had 
been  brilliantly  successful,  an  envious 
agitation  was  set  on  foot  against  them  by 
the  University,  to  which  tne  government 
of  Charles  X.  weakly  yielded  and  closed 
their  colleges  (1828)!  Under  the  Second 
Empire  they  enjoyed  freedom;  the  Re- 
publican Government  has  again  (1880) 
closed  their  colleges,  and  denied  them  the 
right  of  corporate  and  regular  existence. 
In  Switzerland  they  had  a  noble  uni- 
versity at  Fribourg,  and  their  influence 
was  ^preat  in  the  Forest  Cantons  and  the 
Valais.  The  anarchic  and  infidel  ele- 
ments in  Swiss  society,  combining  with 
the  Protestants  and  encouraged  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  raised  in  1846  the  war  of 
the  Sonderbund ;  the  Catholic  cantons 
were  crushed  by  superior  numbers,  and  the 
Jesuits  banished  from  the  CJonfederacy. 

At  the  present  day  the  total  number 
of  members  of  the  Society  is  believed  to 
be  about  ten  thousand. 

(Cr^tineau  Joly,  "  Histoire  de  la  CJom- 
pagTiie  de  J^sus,'^  1846;  "The  Jesuits, 
their  Foimdation  and  History,''  by  B.  N. 
(a  useful  compilation) ;  Ferraris,  Jetu 
Societas]  H6lyot;  Henrion,  "Histoire 
G^n^rale  des  Missions ; "  Bouchot,  "  His- 
toire du  Portugal.") 
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('liyo-ovr,  y4K^.^.).  Name  and 
Feast  of  the  Name. — The  name  means,  not, 
as  is  often  said,  "  Saviour  "  or  "  God  the 
Saviour,"  but  "  the  Lord  [i.e.  Jehova]  is 
help  or  salvation."  It  is  simply  a  short- 
ened form  of  Josue  (yK^n^),  which  in  the 
LXX  appearsas" Jesus," and,accordingto 
Delitzsch  ("History  of  Redemption,'^  p. 
182),  was  a  common  name  in  post>^xilic 
tunes.  In  our  Lord's  case,  it  had,  however,  a 
pre-eminent  fitness  becausein  Him,  through 
the  perfect  example  of  his  life  and  through 
his  death,  the  salvation  of  God  came  to 
the  children  of  men.  This  name  was 
announced  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the 
angel,  and  actually  imposed  on  our  Lord 
at  his  circumcision.  It  was  his  personal, 
whereas  "  Christ "  was  his  official,  name. 
In  all  ages  of  course  Christians  have 
spoken  with  devotion  of  this  holy  name, 
and  St.  Paul's  words  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Philippians  will  occur  to  every- 
one. The  devotion  received  a  new  im- 
Eulse  and  took  a  tangible  form  in  the 
fteenth  century.  The  Franciscan  friar 
St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna  (d.  1440) 
used  to  exhibit  before  the  people  to 
whom  he  preached  a  board  with  the 
holy  name  painted  on  it  in  the  midst  of 
rays,  and  he  persuaded  a  poor  man  who 
used  to  paint  cards  and  haa  been  ruined 
by  the  saint's  sermons  against  gambling  to 
make  a  living  in  another  way — viz.  by 
painting  the  holy  name.  The  new  devo- 
tion was  examined  before  Martin  V.,  pro- 
hibited for  a  time,  defended  by  St.  John 
Capistran,  and  finally  approved  by  the 
Holy  See.  A  third  Franciscan,  Bemardine 
de  Bustis,  composed  an  office  of  the  Holy 
Name,  which  he  offered  for  approval  to 
Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIH.,  out  with- 
out success.  At  last  (dement  VII.  ap- 
proved the  office  for  use  in  the  Franciscan 
order  ;  permission  to  use  it  was  extended 
by  subsequent  Popes  to  other  churches, 
and  at  last  Innocent  XHI.,  yielding  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Emperor  Charles  vl., 
on  November  29, 1721,  ordered  the  feast 
to  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Church 
on  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

jmxirB,  CKmtcK  j^axitb  bb- 
BWmCTtXQm  When  Christianity  be- 
came supreme,  we  find  Constantine  pub- 
lishing restrictive  edicts  against  the  Jews, 
in  which  it  was  declared  penal  for  them 
to  insult  or  injure  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  the  adoption  of  Judaism  by  those  not 
born  to  it  was  forbidden.  The  Theodosian 
Ode  brands  the  desertion  of  Christianity 
for  Judaism  as  apostasy,  and  the  blending 
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together  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  two 
as  heresy.  In  Spain,  where  Jews  were 
numerous,  a  long  series  of  canons  r^ulat- 
ing  the  relations  between  them  and  Chris- 
tians may  be  quoted  from  the  Acts  of  the 
early  councils.  These  were  severe  in  their 
tenor,  for,  indeed,  the  Talmudic  Jew,  with 
his  intense  pride  of  race,  and  scorn  and 
hatred  of  other  nations,  was  a  diflicult 
person  to  deal  with.  The  Fourth  Council 
of  Toledo  (633J,  over  which  St.  Isidore  of 
Seville  presided,  ordered  that  Jews  should 
be  no  longer  coerced  to  become  Christians, 
but  that  those  who  had  been  so  coerced 
in  the  reign  of  kin^  Sisebut,  should  not, 
since  they  had  received  Christian  sacra- 
ments, be  allowed  to  return  to  Judaism. 
This  council  also  ordered  that  the  children 
of  Jews  should  be  separated  from  them 
and  placed  in  monasteries^  or  in  pious 
Christian  families,  to  be  instructcKl  in 
Christianity.  This  sweeping  measure  can 
only  have  been  partially  carried  out ;  for 
at  the  Eighth  Council  of  Toledo  (653)  we 
find  the  king  undertaking  to  protect  the 
Catholic  faith  against  Jews  and  heretics, 
and  it  is  ordered  that  the  decrees  of  the 
fourth  council  respecting  Jews  should  be 
observed.  Again,  a  canon  of  the  ninth 
council  (655)  directs  that  baptised  Jews 
be  obliged  to  repair  to  the  cities  on  the 
principial  festivals,  in  order  that  the  bishops 
mi^ht  be  able  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  conversion.  The  Jews  in  Spain, 
being  through  Talmudic  influences  more 
in  sympathy  with  Islam  than  the  reHgion 
of  Chnst,  assisted  the  Moors  in  the  eighth 
century  to  master  the  country  and  destroy 
the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

The  Third  Council  of  Orleans  (638) 
made  some  important  canons.  It  allowed 
that  Christians  should  be  in  servitude  to 
Jewish  masters ;  if,  however,  a  Christian 
slave  took  sanctuary  because  his  master 
was  tampering  with  his  religion,  he  was 
not  to  be  returned  to  bondage  but  re- 
deemed at  a  fair  valuation.  Jews  were 
not  to  appear  in  the  streets  nor  hold  inter- 
course with  Christians  on  the  three  last 
days  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Sunday. 

In  the  later  legislation,  a  constitution 
of  Clement  XI.  ("  Propaganda  per  univer- 
sum  "),  another  of  Benedict  XTV.  ("  Poe- 
tremo  mense  '^,  and  an  epistle  of  the  last^ 
named  Pontiff,  are  prominently  cited.  By 
the  first  it  is  provided  that  if  a  Jew  become 
a  Christian,  the  portion  of  his  father's 
goods  falling  to  him  shall  not  be  with- 
held by  the  family  on  account  of  his  con- 
version. But  he  is  not  allowed  to  dis- 
inherit his  other  brothers,  as  in  the  case 
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of  that  infamous  law  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, according  to  which,  if  the  younger 
son  of  a  Catholic  landowner  became  a 
Protestant,  he  could  take  the  whole 
estate,  and  reduce  the  rest  of  the  fiimily 
tobeggarjr. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  ancient  law.  The  Jews  in 
Rome  were  bound  to  observe  Church  holi-* 
days  so  far  as  their  public  occupations 
were  concerned. .  They  were  required  to 
live  together  in  a  particular  quarter  (the 
Qhetto).  Some  distinction  of  dress, 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  not 
Christians,  was  required  from  both  sexes. 
The  word  of  God  was  to  be  preached  to 
them  once  a  week  by  a  master  in  theolo^ 
— if  possible,  one  who  was  versed  m 
Hebrew.  The  tribunals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  allowed  to  proceed  against  Jews 
only  in  case  of  their  having  made  them- 
selves amenable  to  their  jurisdiction  by 
certain  definite  overt  acts.  It  was  lawful 
for  Christian  princes  to  tolerate  Jews, 
their  rites  and  syna^^ogues,  within  their 
dominions ;  and  havmg  been  once  so  re- 
ceived and  assured  or  protection,  they 
could  not,  except  for  some  just  and 
weighty  cause,  be  expelled. 

The  children  of  Jews,  not  having  the 
use  of  free-will,  ought  not  to  be  baptised 
against    the  will    of   their  parents.     A 
Jewish  boy  who  asks  to  be  baptised,  not 
having  attained  to  the  use  of  reason,  is 
to  be  given  back  to  his  parents ;  but  not 
otherwise.    Infant  children  of  Jews,  bap- 
tised validly,  though  illicitly,  by  a  nurse 
or  some  other  person,  must,  be  educated 
by  Christians,  and  when  they  have  come 
to  the  use  of  reason  must  be  compelled  to 
perseverance  in  the  Catholic  faith.   Under 
the  operation  of  this  rule  arose  the  cele- 
brated   Mortara    case,    about    eighteen 
years  ago.    Copies  of  the  Talmud  are  to 
be  searched  for  and  burnt.  In  justification 
of  this  and  other  severities  the  canonists 
are  wont  to  make  copious  extracts  from 
that  extraordinary  compilation,  whichy 
with  much  that  is  grave  and  noble,  con- 
tains also  so  many  puerilities,  immoral 
precepts,  and  anti-social    maxims,   tliat 
Christian  courts  may  well  have  deemed 
it  right  to  resort  to  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  Chrbtians  from  being  seduced 
into  adhesion  to  a  system  so  preposterous. 
For  illustrations — not  to  speak  of  those 
given  by  Ferraris,*   which   may  not    be 
entirely   trustworthy — the   reader  is    re- 
ferred to  the    Abl><$    Chiarini's  transla- 

»  Art  "  Hfcbreus.'* 
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tion,*  and  to  a  recent  work  by  Oort' 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  modern 
Jews  are  free  to  reject  any  part  of  the 
Talmud  that  may  displease  them.  If 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  written,  the 
Talmud  contains  the  oral,  law  of  Jehovah ; 
a  consistent  Jew  believes  that  God  6x>eaks 
to  him  through  the  Habbins  as  much  as 
through  the  prophets.^  Even  the  legen- 
dary part,  the  ''  Haggadah,''  according  to 
the  Jewish  editor  of  "Selections  from 
the  Talmud ''  published  in  the  "  Ohandos 
Classics,"  does  not  stagger  them.  "  The 
majority  of  the  f  Jewish  J  people,"  he  says, 
"  clung  to  it,  and  regarded  the  Talmud  as 
a  complete  whole  worthy  of  their  reve- 
rence." 

"The  Talmud,"  says  the  Abb6 
Ohiarini,^  **  explains  the  written  law  by 
the  oral  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal/'  and 
the  Jews,  he  declares,  have  ever  valued 
it  highly  as  "  a  wall  raised  between  Jews 
and  non-Jews  always  and  everywhere." 

JOBV  or  OOB,  ST.,  OSBBS  OV. 
St.  John  of  God  established  his  Order  of 
Charity  for  serving  the  sick  at  Granada 
in  1540.  It  spread  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  before  the 
Jacobins  had  shut  the  doors  of  its  hos^ 

Sitals  in  France,  and  the  "  Liberals  "  in 
pain,  the  two  generalates  of  Spain  and 

1  Le  ToUmudy  Leipzig,  1831. 

'  Evatwelie  en  Talmud,  Leiden,  1881.— 
Oort  has  been  answered  by  the  Dutch  Rabbi 
Tal,  **£en  blik  in  Talmoed  en  £vangelie.'* 
The  learned  works  of  Martini  ("  Pugio  Fidei "), 
Am8terdam,1881.  The  Catholic  work  of  Rohling, 
"  Der  Talmudjttde  "  (1877),  is  severely  handled 
by  Delitzsch,  "  Rohling*s  Talmudjude 
beleuchtet  **  (1881).  A  really  scientific  account 
of  Jewish  theology  will  be  found  in  Weber's 
excellent  work,  "  System  der  Altsynagogalen 
PaUlstinisehen  Theologie"  (Leipzig,  1880). 
Wagenseil  ("  Tela  ignea  Satana,'*  1681),  Ei:jen. 
menger  (**  Entdecktes  Judentham/*  1/77),  are 
marred  by  controversial  bias.  From  them 
anti-Semitic  writers  draw  their  "facts." 

'  The  poet-Talmndic  treatise  Sopherim  com- 
pares the  JBible  to  water^  the  Mishna  to  wine, 
the  Gemara  to  spiced  wine.  But  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  to  judge  the  more  educated  Jews 
bv  the  Talmud.  A  reform  was  inaugurated  by 
Moses  Mendelssohn  (d.  1786).  A  reformed 
aynagogue  was  founded  at  Berlin  in  1814,  in 
London  about  1840,  at  New  York  in  1848. 
The  Reformed  Jews  who  reject  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Talmud,  though  they  differ 
much  among  themselves,  many  of  them  being 
mere  Deists,  are  very  numerous  in  Germany 
and  America.  Moreover,  the  Reform  has  had 
great  influence  on  educated  Jews  who  have  not 
openly  abandoned  the  orthodox  synagogues. 
For  a  history  of  the  Reform,  see  The  Jewa,  their 
Customs  and  Ceremonies^  by  the  American 
Babbi  Myers  (New  York,  1877). 

*  Op!cU.  p.  69. 
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Italy,  into  whicb  tbe  order  was  divided, 
numbered  2,914  religioufli  with  281  hos- 
pitals under  their  care,  in  which  there 
were  more  than  10,0(X)  beds,  and  an 
average  of  86,(X)0  patients  were  re- 
ceived and  attended  to  yearly.  The 
brothers  of  this  order  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  establish  the  rule  in 
hospitals  that  every  patient  should  have 
a  bed  to  himself.  From  a  minute  state- 
ment of  their  system  of  hospital  manage- 
ment, printed  by  the  continuator  of 
H^lyot,  it  would  appear  that  they 
practised  all  the  regulations  which  the 
rSgime  of  the  best  modem  hospitals 
prescribes  for  the  comfort  and  medical 
treatment  of  their  patients,  and  in  ad- 
dition were  tenderly  solicitous  for  their 
souls,  urging  those  to  confession  who  had 
long  discontinued  or  were  disinclined  to 
it,  and  facilitating  the  return  to  God  of 
aU  the  sufferers  who  passed  through  their 
hands.  (H^lyot,  continuation  [Mignel, 
iv.  612.) 

JOBV,  ST.,  or  JBSVBA&XBK, 
O&l^BS  or.      [See  UoSPITiLLLBBS.] 

JOSBrH,  ST.  St.  Joseph  occupies  a 
place  of  his  own  in  the  devotion  of 
modem  (IJatholics,  such  as  is  given  to  no 
other  saint.  This  and  the  &ct  that  the 
history  of  the  devotion  is  peculiarly 
instructive  on  the  one  hand,  specially 
liable  to  misunderstanding  on  the  other, 
are  the  reasons  for  inserting  this  article  in 
a  work  which  does  not  profess  to  give 
Liyes  of  the  Saints.  The  devotion  to 
St  Joseph  is  a  striking  instance  of 
Cathc^  ueage,  modem  in  itself  and  yet 
based  on  most  ancient  and  Scriptural 
principles. 

The  facts  of  the  gospel  history  con- 
cerning St.  Joseph  need  not  be  repated 
except  so  far  as  they  exhibit  his  dignity. 
He  was  the  tme  husband  of  Mary,  and 
as  such  her  head.  Moreover,  Christ 
Himself  (Luc.  ii.  61),  was  ''  subject "  to 
him.  In  consequence  of  his  authority 
and  his  provident  care,  he  is  honoured 
with  tbe  title  of  the  "Father"  of  Christ 
(Luc.  ii.  -48),  although  of  course  Christ 
had  no  man  for  his  father  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  To  have  been  chosen 
by  God  Himself  as  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  the  foster-father  of 
our  Lord — these  surely  are  solid  grounds 
for  a  singular  deyotion  to  St.  Joseph. 
We  may  notice  here  that,  as  he  is  never 
mentioned  after  our  Lord's  public  li& 
began,  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  before 
our  Blessed  Lord,  snd  is  therefore  reckoned 
among  Old  Testament  saints. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  was  loDg  before 
there  was  any  general  manifestation  of  this 
devotion.  The  Monophjsite  Christians 
of  Egypt  are  said  first  to  have  assigned 
a  festival  to  St.  Joseph,  viz.  on  July  20, 
which  is  thus  inscribed  in  a  Ooptic 
almanac :  *'  The  rest  of  the  holy  old  man, 
the  just  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  husband  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  who 
merited  to  be  called  the  Father  of  Christ " 
(quoted  in  Smithes  "Bible  Dictionary" 
sub  voc.Y  In  Western  martyrologies  of 
the  ninth  century  the  name  of  Joseph  is 
found,  and  from  the  same  time  the 
Greeks  commemorated  him  along  with 
the  other  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  Simday  before  Christmas,  and  along 
with  Mary,  David,  and  James  the  Less, 
on  the  Sunday  in  the  octave  of  Christmas 
(Holland.  19  Martii,  in  "  Comment,  praev. 
ad  S.  Joseph,"  §  2).  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  several  orders  in 
the  West  celebrated  the  feast  of  St. 
Joseph  on  March  19.  Still  "the  feast 
of  St.  Joseph,"  Thomassin  says  ("  Traits 
des  Festes,"  p.  439^,  was  still  unknown 
(i,e.  as  a  feast  or  the  whole  Church) 
in  the  time  of  Gerson,  who  wrote  difter- 
ent  letters  to  cause  it  to  be  celebrated — 
one  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  in  1413,  another 
to  the  cantor  of  the  church  of  Chartres, 
another  to  all  the  churches.  Gemecius, 
who  has  written  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  testifies  that  that  cardinal "  insti- 
tuted in  his  church  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph." 
St.  Teresa  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales  in 
modem  times  were  zealous  in  propagating 
the  devotion,  and  Qregovy  XV.,  m  1621, 
as  well  as  Urban  VIII.,  in  1642,  made 
St.  Joseph^s  day  {i,e,  March  19)  a  holiday 
of  obligation.  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1726, 
ordered  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints  and  in  the  Litany 
used  in  the  "Commendation  of  the  Soul,'* 
after  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Gavant. 
torn.  ii.  p.  810).  In  1871  Pius  IX.,  con- 
firming a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  put  the  whole  Church  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  chose  him  as  the 
Churches  protector,  and  made  his  feast  a 
double  ot  the  first  class.  It  was  fitting 
that  Christians  should  appeal  to  him  who 
once  protected  the  human  life  of  our 
Saviour,  and  ask  his  intercession  in 
behalf  of  Christ's  mystical  body.  The 
same  Pope  had  in  September  1847  ex- 
tended the  feast  and  oiiice  of  St.  Joseph's 
Patronage  to  the  whole  Church.  The 
Pope  required  it  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
third  Sunday  after  Easter  as  a  double  of 
the  second  class  ("  Manuale  Decret.  S. 
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Rit.  Cong."  No.  2168).  In  other  ways 
the  Church  has  marked  her  approval  of 
the  growing  devotion  to  St.  Joseph.  The 
Creed  is  now  said  in  the  Mass  of  both  his 
feasts ;  his  name  is  inserted  after  that  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  prayer  "  A 
cunctis ;  "  he  is  commemorated  after  her 
in  the  Sufi^ages  of  the  Saints ;  and  his 
name  comes  before  that  of  any  other 
patron  except  the  Angels  and  St.  John 
Baptist.     (•*  Manuale,"  3709.) 

J08WB,  ST.,  O&BBBa  OV. 
1.  Josephites,  Two  communities  bear,  or 
have  borne,  this  name.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Jacc^ues  Cretenet  at  Lyons 
about  1640,  with  the  designation  of 
"  Priests  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph ; " 
it  was  governed  by  a  director-general; 
its  members  did  not  take  vows ;  and  it 
devoted  itself  chiefly  to  the  foreign 
missions.  At  the  Revolution  it  was 
suppressed.  The  second  is  a  teaching 
institute,  founded  in  1817  at  Grammont 
in  Belgium  by  the  Canon  Van  Crom- 
bnigghe,  for  giving  a  good  education  to 
the  sons  of  persons  m  the  commercial  and 
industrial  classes.  Several  houses  of  the 
institute,  which  is  understood  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  have  since  been 
founded  at  various  places  in  Belgium. 

2.  LauHospitalleri,  Daughteri  of  St. 
Joseph,  This  society,  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  which  was  the  education  of 
orphan  girls,  was  founded  at  Bordeaux  in 
1638  under  the  auspices  of  the  archbishop 
Henri  de  Sourdis,  by  Marie  Delpech,who 
afterwards  established  a  great  house  of 
her  order  at  Paris,  called  "  De  la  Provi- 
dence." These  daughters  of  St.  Joseph 
were  introduced  into  many  large  towns 
in  France,  but  H^lyot's  continuator  doea 
not  mention  whetner  they  survived  the 
Revolution. 

3.  Nuns  HospitaUers  of  St.  Joseph. 
Founded  in  1643  at  La  Fleche  in  Anjou 
by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Ferre.  Besides 
the  three  vows  of  religion,  these  nuna 
took  a  fourth  vow,  to  serve  the  poor. 
Before  the  Revolution  they  had  five  or 
six  houses,  one  of  which  was  at  Montreal 
in  Canada. 

4.  Kuns  of  St,  Joseph  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  This  congregation  was  founded 
by  the  bishop  of  Puy,  Henri  de  Maupas, 
at  the  sujTgestion  of  the  Jesuit  FaUier 
M^daille,.  in  1660.  Though  dispersed  at 
the  Revolution,  the  religious  retained  the 
spirit  and  the  love  of  their  institute,  and 
in  1811  they  were  reorganised  under  an 
imperial  decree,  the  mother  house  being 
settled  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.    They 
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are  noted  for  their  Magdalen  asylums, 
orphanages,  and  schools.  In  1859  the 
number  of  their  houses  was  seventy ;  all 
these,  "besides  carrying  on  works  of 
charity  and  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
poor  children,  receive  in  their  vast  build- 
ings thousands  of  young  persons  to  whom 
an  education  suitable  to  their  social 
position  is  given."  * 

5.  SUten  of  Charity  of  St,  Joseph, 
This  community,  which  devotes  itself 
principally  to  teaching,  was  founded  at 
Mount  St.  Mary  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
(N.  America)  in  1807,  and  had  the  well- 
known  Mother  Seton,  a  convert,  for  its 
first  superior. 

6.  ISitten  of  St,  Joseph  of  Cluny, 
The  first  efforts  of  this  community, 
founded  by  Anne  Marie  Javouhey,  may 
be  traced  wwk  to  1807,  but  it  was  first  for- 
mally authorised  in  1819,  being  then 
established  at  Autun.  The  reverend 
mother  Javouhey  was  superior  till  her 
death  in  1861.  She  visited  all  the 
French  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Amenca,  besides  several  of  those  belong- 
ing to  England,  and  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  some  of  them.  A 
burning  desire  to  labour  in  the  conversion 
and  civilisation  of  the  negro  and  other 
aboriginal  races  took  possession  of  her  in 
consequence  of  these  visits.  She  estab- 
lished her  sisters  in  nearly  all  the  French 
colonies;  they  never  spared  themselves 
when  teaching,  or  nursmg,  or  any  other 
good  work  was  required  of  them,  and 
they  have  happily  paved  the  way  for  the 
eventual  reception  of  Christianity  by 
many  an  African  nation  and  American 
tribe.  The  congregation  was  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  See  m  1854.  In  1859  it 
Lad  185  houses  with  1323  members,  in- 
cluding lay  sisters.  The  establishments 
abroad  (at  the  Senegal,  French  Quiana, 
Madagascar,  Tahiti,  &c.)  employed  439 
sisters,  all  natives  of  France,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  came  from 
Reunion,  Martinique,  and  Trinidad. 

7.  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph  of  Bourg. 
This  institute,  ifbunded  in  1828  by  Mpr. 
Devie,  bishop  of  Belley,  in  concert  with 
the  reverend  mother  Saint  Benoit,  at 
Bourg  in  the  department  of  Ain,  and 
devoting  itself  to  teaching  and  works  of 
charity,  has  spread  itself  in  many  parts  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Amenca.  In 
1859  an  average  of  two  hundred  candi- 
dates yearly  presented  themselves  for  the 
noviciate. 

8.  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph  of  the  Appar- 

i  H%ot,  Contm.  Iv.  670. 
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itton.  Of  this  congregation,  founded  in 
the  south  of  France  by  Madame  de 
Yialard  in  1833,  there  were  thirty  houses 
in  1859,  chiefiy  in  Algeria  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  mother  house  is  at  Mar- 
seilles; teaching  and  nursing  the  sick  are 
their  chief  employments. 

9.  Sisters  or  Daughters  of  St,  Joseph, 
This  oifshoot  of  the  nuns  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (No.  4)  was  established  by 
Bishop  Charbonnel  at  Toronto  (Upper 
Oanaaa),  in  1850.  They  have  smce  pro- 
spered and  multiplied  in  the  colony,  and 
have  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  mother  house  in  France. 

&BB.      The    year    of   jubilee 

I*lI  n;C')  was  an  institution  of  the 
Levitical  law  (Levit.  xxv.  8  ad  fin,). 
The  Jews  were  to  number  seven  sabbaths 
of  years — ie,  forty-nine  years,  and  the 
fiftieth  (not  the  forty-ninth,  as  Petavius 
and  many  others  have  maintained  against 
the  plain  words  of  the  text  v.  10,  and 
Jewish  tradition  attested  by  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,  was  the  year 
of  jubilee.  The  blast  of  the  trumpet 
proclaimed  the  jubilee  throughout  the 
land  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month — i,e,  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
The  land  was  to  rest,  as  in  sabbatical 
years ;  land  and  houses  in  the  open  country 
or  in  villages,  without  walls,  reverted 
to  their  original  owners  or  their  heirs; 
all  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  go  free.  The 
law  as  a  whole  has  no  parallel  in  any 
other  code,  and  it  had  a  distinctly 
theocratic  character.  The  Hebrews  were 
the  servants  of  God  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  servants  of  men ;  the  land 
belonged  to  God,  and  was  only  lent  to  the 
Hebrew  tribes  and  families,  who  could 
not,  therefore,  be  driven  out  by  any 
human  arrangement.  The  original  posi- 
tion of  afiairs  was  to  be  restored  after  the 
sacred  sabbatical  period  of  years  and  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  when  Israel's  sins 
were  purged  and  his  communion  with 
God  renewed.  Various  explanations  are 
given  of  the  word  jubilee,  which  is  the 
English  form  of  h^^V,  Some  {e.g. 
Gesenius  and  Enobel)  suppose  that  the 
word  means  "joyful  sound"  (from 
73^) ;  others  make  it  refer  to  the 
lengthened  blast  of  the  trumpet  or  the 
streaming  crowds  of  people  (from  75J^ 
to  flow.  See  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xxxiv.  8.) 
Probably  it.is  an  old  word  for  a  horn  or 
trumpet  (^Ewald,  "  Alterthiim,"  pp.  417 
seq, ;  Dillmann  on  Levit.,  p.  609 ;  cf.  Exod. 
xix.  13,  Jos.  vi.  4-13).     Most  likely  the 
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<'  year  of  setting  free,**  Ezek.  xlvi.  16-18, 
is  the  year  of  jubilee.  (So  Dillmann, 
against  Kuenen,  "  Godsd.*'  i.  96 ;  Well- 
hausen,  *'  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,"  i. 
pp.  122  9eq. ;  Smend  on  Ezek.  pp.  882 
seq,,  who  take  it  to  mean  the  sabbatical 
year.) 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  adopted 
the  term  jubilee  from  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  proclaims  from  time  to  time  a  "  year 
of  remission'* — from  the  penal  conse- 
auences  of  sin :  she  offers  to  her  chil- 
aren,  if  they  repent  and  make  their  peace 
with  God  and  perform  certain  pious 
works,  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  during 
this  year  she  empowers  even  ordinary 
confessors  to  absolve  from  many  reseryed 
cases  and  censures,  from  tows,  &c.,  &c. 
An  ordinary  jubilee  occurs  at  Rome 
every  twenty-firth  year,  lasts  from  Christ- 
mas to  Christmas,  and  is  extended  in  the 
following  year  to  the  rest  of  the  Church. 
An  extraordinary  jubilee  is  granted  at  any 
time,  either  to  the  whole  Church  or  to  par- 
ticular countries  or  cities,  and  not  neces- 
sarily, or  even  usuaUy,  for  a  whole  year. 
If  the  jubilee,  whether  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary, be  granted  to  the  faithful 
generally,  the  conditions  for  gaining  it 
usually  are  to  fast  for  three  days — viz.  on 
a  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday:  to 
visit  certain  churches,  and  praj  aocoroing 
to  the  intention  of  the  Pope,  to  give  alms, 
to  confess  and  communicate. 

It  was  in  1300  that  the  first  jubilee 
was  given.  An  impression  prevailed  at 
that  time  that  a  great  indulgence  was 
granted  in  Rome  at  the  beginnmg  of  each 
century,  and  with  this  belief  many  pil- 
^ms  fiocked  to  the  city.  No  document 
in  the  Papal  archives  was  found  to  con- 
firm the  tradition,  but  Boniface  VIII. 
granted  on  February  22,  "and  for  each 
hundredth  year  to  come,  not  only  a  full 
and  more  am{>le,  but  rather  a  most  full 
pardon  of  all  sins  "  to  those  who  repented 
and  confessed,  and  visited  the  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  thirty  times  if 
Romans,  fifteen  times  if  strangers.  The 
contemporary  historian  Giovanni  Villani 
reckons  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Rome 
that  year  at  200,000.  Clement  VI.  in  a 
bull  of  1343  made  the  jubilee  recur  every 
fiftieth  year,  adding  to  the  previous  con- 
ditions a  visit  to  the  Lateran  church. 
This  year  the  number  of  pilgrims  is  said 
to  have  reached  a  million.  Urban  VI., 
in  1389,  reduced  the  cycle  of  the  jubilee 
to  thirty-three;  Paul  II.,  in  1470,  to 
twenty-five  years.  (The  chief  works  on 
the  subject  are  **  Istoria  degli  Anni  Santi," 
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scritta  da  Alfani,  Napoli,  1725;  "Trac- 
tatus  historico-theologicus  de  Jubil»o, 
auctore  Fr.  Theodore  a  Sp.  S.,"  Romse, 
1760;  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV., 
"Inter  prceteritos,*'  Dec.  3, 1749.) 

JviKMcnrr,  obwbraIi.  The 
£eu:t  that  Christ  will  judge  all  men  and 
angels  together  at  the  last  day  is  taught 
with  such  clearness  and  iteration  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  all  the  Creeds 
that  we  need  not  set  about  proving  it 
here.  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  if 
we  attempt  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
common  theological  teaching  and  popular 
belief  on  the  matter,  endeavouring  to 
distinguish  what  is  doubtful  from  that 
which  is  certain.  We  may  remark  by 
way  of  pre&ce  that  the  general  judgment 
is  intended  to  manifest  oefore  all  intelli- 
gent creatures  the  justice  of  Gk)d,  to  ex- 
hibit Christ  in  his  majesty  before  their 
eyes,  to  glorify  the  just,  and  to  put  the 
wicked  to  open  shame. 

1.  The  CircumUances  of  the  Jttdgment. 
— ^"  As  to  the  way  in  which  that  ju^i^ent 
will  take  place,  and  in  which  men  are  to 
be  assembled,  much  cannot  be  known  for 
certain."  So  St.  Thomas  writes  ("  Suppl." 
Ixxxviii.  4)  and  no  sober-minded  person 
will  hesitate  to  agree  vrith  him.  But  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  a  probability  in 
the  inference  from  Scripture  that  as  Christ 
ascended  from  Mount  Olivet  to  heaven,  so 
He  vrill  descend  upon  it  to  judge  the 
world.  This  probability  will  not  be  rated 
high  by  those  who  believe  that  our  Lord 
did  not  ascend  frt)m  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  but  from  Bethany,  on  its  east- 
em  slopes.*  It  was  most  natural  that  He 
should  Did  hb  disciples  farewell  in  a  re- 
tired place,  endeared  by  many  sacred 
memories,  but  such  a  spot  offers  no  strik- 
ing fitness  for  his  re-appearanoe  to  judge 
the  world.  At  the  "  sound  of  a  trumpet " 
— •*.«.  according  to  St.  Thomas  ("  Suppl.** 
Ixxvi.  2),  either  the  voice  or  the  mere  appa- 
rition of  Christ — the  dead  will  waJce. 
*'  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  appear 
in  heaven  "  (Matt  xxiv.  80).  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  context  to  indicate  the  precise 
nature  of  this  sign,  but  as  the  previous 
verse  speaks  of  the  darkening  of  the  hea- 
venly Dodies,  the  "  sign  "  seems  to  con- 
sist m  some  luminous  appearance  follow- 

1  See  Luc  xxiv.  50.  The  Empress  Helena 
built,  in  memory  of  the  Ascension,  a  church  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Olivet,  close  to  a  cave  Id  which 
our  Lord  was  said  to  have  taught  (Euseb.  Vit, 
Congtant.  iii.  48).  The  position  of  the  church 
probably  occasioned  the  belief,  of  which  no 
trace?  appear  till  a  much  later  date,  that  Christ 
ascended  from  the  summit. 
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ing  the  darkness  and  ushering  in  the 
Messianic  glory.  The  common  opinion  of 
the  Fathers  since  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
("  Cat.^  15),  and  of  the  schoolmen,  is  that 
the  '*  sign  "  is  the  sign  of  the  cross,  con- 
spicuous in  the  sky,  and  this  opinion  de- 
veloped in  the  minds  of  some  into  the 
notion  that  the  fragments  of  the  wooden 
cross  on  which  Christ  died  would  he 
united  miraculously  and  exhibited  in  the 
sky.  Scripture  tells  us  that  Christ  will 
appear  in  his  majesty  "  in  the  clouds " 
(Matth.  xxvi.  64),  "  with  the  angels  of 
his  miffht,  in  a  flame  of  flre ''  (1  Cor.  iii. 
13,2  Thees.  i.  7)— tire  which,  according  to 
Suarez  ("  In  III.  P."  disn.  67,  quoted  by 
Jungmann),  "  will  precede  the  judge  on 
bis  way  to  judgment,  in  order  to  strike 
the  damned  with  instant  terror  and  to  be 
the  beginning  of  their  torment.  Christ 
will  take  his  seat  on  his  throne,  and  the 
just  will  be  placed  on  the  right,  the 
wicked  on  the  left,  of  Christ  (Matth.  xxv. 
31-38).  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
these  expressions  are  to  be  taken  strictly, 
and  great  Catholic  authorities  have  leant, 
some  to  a  literal,  some  to  a  metaphori- 
cal explanation  (see  e,ff.  the  authors 
quoted  by  Maldonatus  on  the  passage  in 
Matthew).  Lastly,  it  has  been  a  popular 
belief  among  Christians,  as  well  as  among 
Jews  and  Moslems,  that  the  judgment 
win  take  place  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  narrow 
ravine  of  the  Eidron  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jerusalem.  This  belief  arose  from  the 
words  of  Joel  (iv.  1 ;  cf.  v.  12),  "  For  be- 
hold in  those  days,  and  in  that  time,  when 
I  will  turn  again  the  captivity  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  I  will  gather  together 
all  the  nations  and  bring  them  down  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  contend 
with  them  there  oecause  of  my  people 
and  my  inheritance  Israel.''  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  valley  of  Josaphat 
was  a  real  place  at  all ;  in  verse  14  it  is 
called  the  '^  valley  of  decision,*^  and  the 
name  Jehoshaphat  means  ''  the  Lord  has 
judged."  If  the  prophet  had  a  real 
place  in  view  he  may  possibly  have  had 
the  valley  in  the  wilaerness  of  Tekoa 
(2  Paralip.  xx.),  where  Josaphat  won 
a  signal  victory  over  three  heathen  nations. 
Anyhow,  no  valley  of  Josaphat  near 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
or  in  Josephus,  or  in  any  document  older 
than  the  "  Onomasticon  ''of  Eusebius.  Re- 
migius,  on  the  strength  of  Joel's  words, 
asserted,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, that  the  wicked  would  be  placed  for 
trial  in   the   valley  of  Josaphat,  while 
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the  just  were  caught  up  in  the  air  to 
meet  their  judge.  This,  says  Merx,  in  his 
recent  commentary  on  Joel  (p.  199),  is 
the  earliest  place  in  a  Christian  commen- 
tary on  Joel,  "  where  the  final  judgment 
is  fixed  geographically  and  topographi- 
cally at  Jerusalem  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
hosanhat."  In  the  commentary  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  an  elaborate 
account  of  Christian  and  Jewish  opinion 
on  the  matter  will  be  found. 

2.  <*The  man  Christ  is  the  judge,  but 
[He  exercises  this  office]  with  a  power  and 
authority  which  is  not  human  but  divine  " 
(Petav.  « De  Incamat."  xii.  16).  The 
saint*  (1  Cor,  vi.  2)  act  with  Him  in  his 
judicial  functions ;  though  probably  this 
only  means  that  they  approve  the  justice 
of  the  sentence.  It  seems  plain  from 
Matth.  xix.  28,  that  the  Apostles  are 
to  judge  the  world  in  a  stricter  sense, 
though  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  this 
sense  can  be.  St.  Thomas  conjectures 
('*  Suppl."  Ixxxix.  1 )  that  the  Apostles  and 
"  perfect "  men  will  notify  the  sentence  to 
others.  It  is  certain  that  all  men  will  be 
judged  (see  the  Athanasian  Creed),  and  it 
18  commonly  held  that  the  word  "  all "  is 
to  be  taken  quite  literally  so  as  to  include 
unbaptised  infants,  while  it  is  at  least  the 
more  approved  opinion  among  theologians 
that  angels  also  wiU  then  be  tried.  The 
books  will  be  opened  (  Apoc.  xx.  12) — 
the  books,  perhaps,  of  conscience  and  of 
Qod*s  remembrance.  The  examination 
made  will  consist  in  this,  that  CM.  will 
enlighten  the  mind  of  each  concerning  his 
own  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  and 
those  of  all  others.  Nearly  all  theologians 
hold  (though  the  Master  of  the  Sentences 
was  of  a  difierent  mind)  that  the  sins 
even  of  the  just  will  be  openly  declared,  in 
order  that  the  judgment  may  be  com- 
plete, and  that  God's  justice  and  mercy 
may  shine  forth.  In  each  individual 
case  sentence  will  be  pronounced.  St. 
Thomas  ("Suppl."  [Ixxxviii.  2),  deems 
it  more  likely  that  no  oral  words  will  be 
used  in  the  sentence.  Many,  however, 
who  are  at  one  with  him  in  thinking  that 
no  oral  words  will  be  used  to  individuals, 
still  believe  that  the  words  in  Matth.  xxv. 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,"  &c., 
"  Depart,  ye  cursed,''  &c.,  will  be  orally 
addressed  to  the  multitude  of  the  saved 
and  of  the  lost. 


JVBOMBVT,  WJkMTXtmOkM. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this  point 
b  clearly  explained  in  the  foUowing 
words  01  the  Roman  Catechism  (P.  I. 
a.  7  of  the  Creed).     There  are  ''tw 
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occasions  on  which  each  and  every  man  , 
must  appear  before  Qod,  and  render  an 
account  of  every  thought,  action  and 
word,  undergoing  finally  the  immediate 
sentence  of  the  judge.  Of  these  occasions 
the  first  happens  when  a  man  departs 
this  life  J  for  straightway  he  is  set  hiefore 
the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and  there  a 
most  just  inquiry  is  made  into  all  that  he 
has  ever  done,  said,  or  thought,  this  being 
called  the  private  "  (or,  as  we  usually  say  in 
English,  the  particular)  "jud^ent."  The 
essence  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  belief 
that  the  eternal  lot  of  the  soul  is  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  God  imme- 
mediately  after  its  separation  from  the 
body,  and  so  much  as  this  must  be  con- 
sidered an  article  of  faith,  althou^  there 
has  been  no  formal  and  explicit  definition 
on  the  point.  The  doctrine,  however,  is 
clearly  impUed  in  the  statement  of  the 
Council  of  Florence,  that  souls  which  quit 
their  bodies  in  a  state  of  grace,  but  in 
need  of  purification,  are  cleansed  in  pur- 
gatory, whereas  souls  which  are  perfectly 
pure  "are  at  once  (mar)  received  into 
teaven,"  and  those  which  depart  "in 
actual  mortal,  or  merely  with  original, 
sin,"  "  at  once  descend  into  hell "  *  ("  De- 
cretum  Unionis").  The  Fathers  of  Flor- 
ence follow  in  this  part  of  their  decree  the 
Constitution  "Benedictus  Deus,"  issued  by 
Benedict  XII.  in  the  year  1336. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  many  testimonies 
can  be  produced  from  Scripture  to  prove 
the  doctrine  as  it  has  just  been  propounded. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  Tne  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  most  part 
speak  obscurely  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave,  while  those  of  the  New  Testament 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  great  truths 
that  Christ  had  risen  and  that  He  would 
come  again  to  judge  the  world.  Still  at 
least  one  passage  from  the  gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  xvi.  29  seq.,  justifies  the  belief  of 
the  Church  and  excludes  reasonable  doubt 
on  the  matter.  Our  Lord  represents 
Laiarus  and  Dives  as  receiving  their  re- 
spective rewards  immediately  after  death. 
The  former  goes  to  the  "  bosom  of  Abrar 
ham ;"  the  latter  lifts  up  "  his  eyes  in 
Hades,  being  in  torments."  He  must  of 
course  have  been  sentenced  before  the 
eeneral  judgment,  because  the  rich  man's 
brethren  are  spoken  of  as  still  alive.  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  draw  dogmatic  infer- 
ences from  all  the  details  of  this  or  any 
other  parable,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  de- 
termine how  much  belongs  to  the  clothing 

»  "  Infemum."  Hell  must  be  taken  here  in 
A  large  sense  to  include  the  Limbo  of  infants. 
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of  the  narrative,  how  much  is  meant  to 
teach  a  moral  or  doctrinal  lesson.  Still 
we  may  confidently  regard  the  truth,  that 
judgment  follows  hard  on  death,  as  part 
of  the  main  teaching  which  the  story  con- 
veys, and  so,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  St. 
Augustine  understood  the  passa^. 

Several  other  places  oi  Scnpture  are 
quoted  in  proof,  but  some,  as  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  are  irrelevant,  none  cogent. 
Eccli.  xi.  27  seq.  may  refer  to  the  judg- 
ment which  God  brings  on  the  wicked  by 
the  very  act  of  cutting  them  off  in  the 
midst  of  their  prosperity.  Eccles.  xi.  9, 
xii.  1,  b  far  too  vague  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  alleged.  Our  English 
Catechism  urges  the  verse  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  27),  "  It  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after  that 
the  j  udgment.*'  The  whole  passage  scarcely 
encourages  us  to  understand  the  judgment 
as  the  r^rticular  one.  '^  As  it  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this 
the  judgment,  so  also  Christ,  being  once 
offemi  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  many, 
will  be  manifested  a  second  time  without 
sin  to  those  who  wait  for  him  unto  salva- 
tion.*' The  natural  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  as  men  have  to  die  once  only  and 
afterwards  to  be  judged,  so  Christ  had  to 
die  once  only  and  afterwards  will  come, 
no  longer  laden  with  the  sins  of  the 
world,  to  judge  mankind.  At  all  events, 
St.  Thomas  and  Estius  both  think  that 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  had  the  general, 
not  the  particular,  judgment  in  his  mind.^ 

The  tradition  of  the  Church  on  the 
particular  judgment  was  for  a  long  time 
obscured  by  the  Millennarian  errors  which 
were  held  in  early  times  even  by  many 
Catholics,  otherwise  orthodox,  and  by  the 
uncertainty  which  long  prevailed  on  the 
state  of  souls  in  the  period  between  death 
and  the  general  resurrection.  St.  Augus- 
tine, however,  speaks  clearly  and  em- 
phatically, and  that,  not  for  himself  only, 
but  for  the  Church  of  his  time.  He  is 
speaking  of  books  on  the  soul  written 
by  Vincentius  Victor,  and  he  insists  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  except  what  is 
vain  or  erroneous  or  else  mere  common- 
place familiar  to  all  Catholics.  As  an 
instance  of  the  last,  he  gives  Victor's 
teaching  on  the  meaning  of  the  parable 
from  St.  Luke  about  which  we  have 
already  spoken.     "For  with  respect  to 

*  Protestant  commentators  are  also  divided 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  judpment.**  See 
LUnemann,  ad  loc.  LUnemann  himself  con- 
siders that  the  f^ra  rovro  leaves  the  time  at 
which  the  judgment  is  to  follow  quite  indefinite. 
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that,**  says  St.  Augustine  ("  De  Anima  et 
ejus  Origine,"  lib.  ii.  n.  8),  "which  he 
[Victor]  most  rightly  and  Tery  soundly 
Delieves,  viz.  that  souls  are  judged  when 
they  quit  the  body,  before  they  come  to 
that  judgment  which  must  be  passed  upon 
them  when  reunited  to  the  body,  and  are 
tormented  or  glorified  in  that  very  flesh 
which  they  inhabited  here — ^was  this,  then, 
a  matter  of  which  you  were  actually  un- 
aware? Who  is  there  with  a  mind  so 
encrusted  with  obstinacy  against  the 
Gospel  as  not  to  hear,  or  hearing  not  to 
believe,  these  things,  in  the  story  of  the 

Cr  man,  taken  aner  his  death  to  Abra- 
I's  bosom,  and  of  the  rich  man,  whose 
torment  in  hell  is  set  before  us  P  ^ 

Theologians  adduce  various  arguments 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  belief  in  the 
particular  judgment.  "The  time,"  says 
Suarez,  "  for  merit  and  demerit  ends  with 
death;  that,  therefore,  is  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  judging  each  man's  acts, 
uo  reason  existing  for  further  delay** 
(Suarez,  "In  III.  P."  disp.  62,  §  2, 
quoted  by  Jungmann,  "  De  Noviss."  cap. 
i.  art.  2).  St.  Thomas  meets  the  obvious 
objection  that  there  is  no  need  of  two 
judgments,  by  pointing  out  that  it  befits 
each  to  be  judged  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  meniber  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  that  God's  justice  must  be  publicly 
as  well  as  privately  manifested ;  and  that 
the  sentence  passed  in  the  particular 
judgment  cannot  be  completely  executed 
till  the  body  is  reunited  to  the  soul 
("Suppl."lxxxviii.  1). 

The  common  opinion  is  that  souls  are 
judged  at  the  moment  and  in  the  place  of 
death.  God  manifests  to  the  soul  by  some 
interior  illumination  its  state  and  its  future 
lot,  whereupon  the  soul,  to  borrow  the 
illustration  of  St.  Thomas  ("Suppl."  Ixix. 
2),  finds  the  place  which  belongs  to  it  in 
heaven  or  purgatory,  or  heU,  just  as  bodies 
find  their  place  according  to  the  law  of 

Cvitv.  Popular  representations  which 
cribe  the  soul  as  borne  by  angels  befoi^ 
the  tribunal  of  God,  there  to  be  accused 
by  devils  and  defended  by  the  guardian 
angels,  are  innocent  in  themselves,  and 
are,  indeed,  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  Still 
they  are  popular  representations,  after  all, 
not  intended  as  accurate  statements  of  the 
literal  truth. 

JVBZCA»8AXJ«.  Ps-zlii.  is  said- 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  versicle 
"  Introibo  "  ("  I  will  enter  to  the  altar  of 
God,"&c.) — at  the  beginning  of  all  Masses 
except  those  for  the  dead  and  those  said 
during  the  time  of  the  Passion.  On  these 
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occasions  the  psalm  is  omitted  because  of 
its  joyful  character.  St.  Ambrose  tells 
us  the  verse  of  the  psalm  alreadv  referred 
to,  "  I  will  enter  to  the  altar  of  God :  of 
God  who  maketh  glad  my  youth,"  was 
recited  by  the  neophytes  as  they  walked 
after  baptism  and  confirmation  from  the 
font  to  tbe  altar  in  order  to  receive  com- 
munion. Since  the  ninth  century,  at 
least,  this  psalm  has  been  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mass,  and  this  use  was 
common  to  the  churches  of  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  En^rland  from  about  the 
same  time.  Le  Brun,  i.  p.  Ill,  gives 
minute  details  on  the  history  of  the  psalm 
as  used  at  Mass. 

JVBZCATVBK.  [See  Three  Chap- 
ters.] 

JVBZCaS  B-rVOBA&BB.  Tlie 
judges  to  whom  the  Roman  Curia  com- 
mits the  trial  of  causes  in  difierent  coun- 
tries are  so  called.  They  must  hold  some 
dignity  in  a  cathedral  church,  and  must 
be  nominated  by  the  bishop  in  the  diocesan 
synod.  There  should  be  not  less  than  four 
for  each  diocese.  If  9^  judex  synodalis  die 
in  the  interval  between  two  synods,  the 
bishop  nominates  some  one  to  take  Ms 
place  until  the  next  synod  meets.  All 
nominations,  whether  in  or  out  of  synod, 
must  be  reported  to  the  Pontifical  Secre- 
tary of  Petitions  (mpplicum  libeUorum), 
(Ferraris,  Judes,  §  66.) 

JVBZCZVM  BBZ  (ordeal,  jugement 
de  Dim),  The  proof  of  facts  by  testi- 
mony being  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties in  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  it 
has  been  commonly  believed  in  many 
countries  that  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence and  the  detection  of  guilt,  the  case 
being  doubtful,  if  the  divine  justice  were 
solemnly  appealed  to,  the  necessary  proof 
would  be  supplied  by  a  direct  exhibition 
of  divine  power.*  All  the  early  barbarian 
codes,  the  Salic,  Ripuarian,  Burgundian 
law,  &c.,  allow  the  appeal  to  the  "judg- 
ment of  God."  The  modes  were  vanous : 
among  them  were  walking  over  red-hot 
ploughshares  or  live  coals,  handling  red- 
hot  iron,  eating  blessed  bread  [EuLOOiiE], 
the  trial  by  hot  water,  and  the  trial  by  cold 
water.  It  was  believed  that  a  perjurer 
could  not  swallow  blessed  bread.  In 
the  trial  by  hot  water  the  person  whose 
innocence  was  in  question  had  to  plunge 
his  arm  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water. 
In  that  by  cold  water,  he  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  thrown  into  a  pond,  a  cord 
beinff  fastened  to  him ;  if  ne  floated,  it 
was  held  that  the  water  rejected  him  and 
»  Cp.  Soph.  Ant.  264,  Virg.  ^n,  xi.  787. 
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that  he  was  f^^l^ ;  if  he  sank,  that  he  was 
innocent.  Lastfy,  there  was  the  trial  by 
combat ;  it  being  devoutly  believed  that 
the  man  whose  cause  was  just  would  not 
be  permitted  by  heaven  to  be  vanquished 
by  his  adversary.  To  give  a  few  instances 
— the  Empress  Ounegunde  (about  a.d. 
1010)  is  said  to  have  walked  unhurt  over 
red-hot  ploiighshares,  when  she  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  God  in  disprool  of  her 
alleged  unchastity ;  the  champion  of  the 
Empress  Theutburga  (860)  passed  vic- 
toriously through  toe  trial  of  not  water ; 
a  monk,  I^etrus  leneus,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  to  establish  the  truth  of  his 
testimonv  against  the  Bishop  of  Florence, 
walked  between  two  great  fires  placed 
close  together,  and  was  not  scorched. 
See  the  curious  article  by  Eober  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  in  which  the  view 
is  taken  that  the  Church  permitted  these 
ordeals,  the  issue  of  paganism,  but  with- 
out approving  of  them,  and  gradually, 
through  the  decisions  of  Popes  and  the 
treatises  of  doctors,  assisted  to  put  them 
down.  Most  of  the  ordeals  were  aban- 
doned in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  trial  by  combat  was  abolished 
by  St.  Louis  (about  1260)  within  his  own 
dominions ;  in  England  it  was  nominaUy 
legal  down  to  a  much  later  period. 

JVSZBBZCTZOW.  (Ju8  dicere,  to 
administer  justice,  was  one  of  the  "  tria 
verba  "  which  denoted  the  ftmctions  of  a 
Roman  preetor.)  Jurisdiction  is  defined 
as  "  the  power  of  anyone  who  has  public 
authority  and  pre-eminence  over  others 
for  their  rule  and  government." 

Jurisdiction  is  first  divided  into 
ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  former  is 
that  which  is  concerned  with  causes 
relating  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  souls ;  it  is  exercised 
either  in  the  forum  eaiernum  or  in  the 
forum  internum.  Civil  or  political  juris- 
diction is  conversant  with  secular  causes, 
and  has  in  view  the  temporal  government 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  exercised 
only  in  the  forum  externum. 

Jurisdiction  is  again  divided  into  vol- 
untary and  contentious.  The  first  is  exer- 
cised over  persons  who  voluntarily  submit 
themselves  to  its  operation,  as  in  the 
case  of  manumissions  and  adoptions  in 
the  civil  order,  and  ordinations,  benedic- 
tions, absolutions,  &c.,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
validity  of  such  acte  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  parties  interested  to 
submit  to  them  ;  as  when  a  dub  empowers 
a  president  whom  it  has  elected  to  frame 
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bylaws  for  them,  the  validity  of  which 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  accession  of 
the  members.  The  acts  are  valid,  firstly 
and  chieflv,  because  done  by  a  power 
which  had  the  right  to  do  them — ».e. 
which  had  jurisdiction.  Contentious 
jurisdiction  is  that  which  is  exercised 
over  persons  even  against  their  will;  it 
implies  a  dispute,  contendiujo^  parties,  and 
a  tribunal,  lliirdly,  iurisdiction  may  be 
either  ordinary  or  delegated.  Ordinary 
jurisdiction  is  that  which  belongs  to  any- 
one of  his  own  right,  or  by  reason  of  ms 
office,  in  virtue  of  some  law,  canon,  or 
custom.  Delegated  jurisdiction  is  that 
which  a  man  has,  not  of  his  own  right, 
but  by  the  commission  of  another,  in 
whose  place  he  officiates.  [Delegation  .1 
Ordmary  jurisdiction  may  be  acquired 
in  three  ways:  (1)  by  commission  from 
the  supreme  ruler,  conceded  either  to  the 
dignity  or  to  the  individual ;  (2)  by  law 
or  canon ;  (3)  by  custom  or  prescription. 
Thus,  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  are  con- 
stituted as  ordinary  judges,  legates, 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  bi^ops, 
the  officials  of  the  Curia,  &c.  By  the 
supreme  lay  power  are  constituted,  m  the 
civil  order,  viceroys,  governors,  prefecte, 
maffistrates,  &c.,  who  all  enjoy  ordinary 
jurisdiction.  By  law  or  canon  those  are 
constituted  ordinary  judges  who  are 
elected  to  office  by  public  bodies  according 
to  the  stetutes  of  their  foundation,  and  by 

?ublic  functionaries  according  to  law. 
'his  is  the  case  with  the  rectors  of  uni-> 
versities,  the  superiors  of  convents,  the 
provosto  of  chapters,  and  the  ncars-general 
uf  bishops.  The  third  way  is  by  custom ; 
a  jurisdiction  which  has  been  exercised 
without  challenge  for  forty  years  is  held 
to  be  validated  by  prescription,  and  is 
considered  ordinary. 

All  the  Apostles  received  their  juri»- 
diction,  which  (except  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter)  was  personal  and  extraordinary, 
immediately  from  Christ,  lliis  jurisdic- 
tion they  cQd  not  transmit ;  the  bishops 
and  their  successors  receive  their  jurisdic- 
tion from  Christ,  but  through  Peter. 
Such  at  least  is  the  view  now  generally 
held ;  but  even  if  the  bishops  be  deemed 
to  derive  their  jurisdiction  immediately 
from  Christ,  all  Catholics  agree  that  it  is 
in  such  manner  subject  to  the  supreme 
pastorate  of  the  Pope,  that  *'it  can  be 
restrained  by ' ' 
and,  for  a 
awav."  * 

Confessors  belonging   to  the  regular 
>  Benedict  XIV.,  quoted  by  Ferraris,  §  28. 


by  his  authority  and  sovereignty, 
lawful  cause,  altogether  teken 
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orders  have  jurisdiction  from  the  Pope 
over  the  faithful  generally  in  the  tribunal 
of  penance,  the  approbation  of  the  bishop 
having  been  obtained. 

Every  confessor  must  have  jurisdiction 
in  foro  intemo,  otherwise  ne  cannot 
validly  absolve.  An  absolution  ^ven  by 
a  priest  without  jurisdiction  is  void. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  penitent  be  in  articulo 
mortis,  OT  sincerely  oelieved  to  be  so,  he 
maybe  validly  absolved,  not  only  from  sins, 
venial  and  mortal,  which  have  been  be- 
fore confessed,  but  from  all  ecclesiastical 
censures,  even  in  reserved  cases,  by  any 
simple  priest,  even  though  he  be  degraded, 
or  an  apostate,  or  irregular  [iBRBeu- 
labity],  or  a  heretic. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  priest  is  of 
ecclesiastical  right,  so  far  as  its  bestowal, 
enlargement,  and  restriction  are  con- 
cerned, for  it  is  the  Church  which  confers 
it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  she  deems  to 
be  expedient  in  the  Lord;  but  it  is  of 
divine  right  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of 
remitting  sin,  for  the  sake  of  whicn  it 
exists,  is  "  conferred  on  the  priest  in  ordi- 
nation through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."'     (YerreijriB,  Jurisdictio.) 

JVB  8PO&ZZ  (lit.  '<  right  of  spoil '^. 
By  "  spolium  "  is  meant  the  property  belong- 
ing to  a  beneficed  ecclesiastic  at  the  time 
of  his  death  which  he  could  not  legally 
dispose  of  by  will.  According  to  the 
canons  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic 
has  only  a  right  to  such  a  portion  of 
the  diocesan  revenues  as  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  and  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  efficiently.  What- 
ever exceeds  this  is  the  property  of  the 
Church.  If  therefore  an  ecclesiastic  at 
his  death  be  found  to  be  possessed  of 
property,  the  result  of  savings  from  his 
share  of  Church  emoluments,  that  pro- 
perty ought  to  return  to  the  Church ; 
his  natural  heirs  have  no  right  to  it.  It  is 
recorded  of  a  great  number  of  saints  that, 
penetrated  by  this  feeling,  they  took  care 
to  dispose  of  their  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  the  last  farthing  in  almsdeeds  and 
other  good  works,  so  that,  when  death 
came,  they  might  depart  naked  out  of  this 
world  as  they  had  come  naked  into  it.  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova  on  his  deathbed, 
^  having  commanded  all  the  money  then 
in  his  possession  (which  amounted  to  four 
thousand  ducats)  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  city, 
then  ordered  all  his  goods  to  be  given  to 
the  rector  of  his  colle^,  except  the  bed 
on  which  he  lay.  Being  desirous  to  go 
1  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xiv.  7. 
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naked  out  of  the  world,  he  gave  this  bed 
also  to  the  jailer  for  the  use  of  prisoners, 
but  borrowed  it  of  him  till  such  time  as 
he  should  expire."'  Warham,  the  last 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re- 
joiced to  hear  as  he  was  dying  that  only 
thirty  pounds  were  left  in  his  coffers. 
St.  Francis  stripped  himself  of  the  very 
clothes  that  he  wore  and  gave  them  back 
to  his  father,  that  neither  he  nor  the 
world  might  henceforth  have  any  claim 
upon  one  another.  Such  examples  might 
be  indefinitely  multiplied.  A  dim  feeling 
in  the  popular  mind,  that  such  was  the 
more  perfect  way  for  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  rise  of  this  singular  jus  spoUi 
(or,  as  it  was  also  called,  rapUe  capites 
**  seize  and  take"),  in  virtue  of  which,  in 
the  rude  ages  following  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  anyone  who  was  present 
when  a  beneficed  ecclesiastic  expired 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  seize  and 
carry  off  whatever  property  belonging  to 
the  deceased  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
Naturally  the  bulk  of  this  spoil  feU  to  lay- 
men, who  were  more  rapacious  and  less 
scrupulous  than  clerks.  The  scandalous 
abuses  to  which  the  custom  led  may  be 
conceived;  for  ages  councils  denounced 
them  and  legislated  against  them,  but  in 
vain.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme opposite  to  the  jus  ^/t^what  we 
may  call  the^'tM  Jusreditatis  et  legatianis — 
the  right  claimed  by  beneficiaries  in  non- 
Catholic  communions  to  transmit  and 
bequeath  the  savings  of  their  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  their  children,  we  must  admit 
that,  while  preserving  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  decorum,  this  practice  is  intrin- 
sically far  more  scandalous  than  its 
opposite. 

As  the  power  of  sovereigns  increased 
in  Eurojje,  they  began  to  restrain  the 
indiscriminate  plunder  just  described,  and 
in  the  case  of  bishops,  to  draw  the  jus 
spciii  to  themselves.  Innocent  III.  com- 
plained (1207)  that  the  servants  of  Philip 
II.  had  stripped  the  house  and  lands  of  a 
deceased  bishop  of  Auxerre  of  property  of 
every  description,  leaving  only  the  bare 
walls.  The  inferior  feudal  lords  claimed 
the  same  right  over  the  property  of 
deceased  ecclesiastics  on  their  domains. 
The  incessant  efforts  of  councils  gradually 
obtained  the  renunciation  of  the  right  on 
the  part  of  sovereigns  and  lay  lords.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  it  began  to  be 
claimed,  in  a  modified  form,  by  the 
Church  herself;  and  many  Constitutions 
»  Alban  BuUer,  Sept.  18. 
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of  later  Popes  confirmed  and  defined  the 
claim.  Thus  it  came  to  he  a  princij^le 
of  law  that  the  "  spoils  "  of  heneficianes 
dying  without  the  faculty  of  devising,  or 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  which  were  ac- 
quired hy  illicit  trading,  helonged  of 
right  to  the  Camera  Apostolica  or  Papal 
treasury.  This  right,  admitted  in  Italy 
for  all  orders  of  clergy,  and  in  Castile 
in  the  case  of  bishops,  was  not  allowed 
in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  or  Por- 
tugal. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  jtis 
$poln  does  not  extend  to  the  patrimonial 
property  of  ecclesiastics,  nor  to  personal 
gifts  and  other  acquisitions  lawfully 
deriyed  to  them  during  life  from  non- 
ecclesiastical  sources.  The  law  lays  down 
various  rules  for  distinguishing  as  equit- 
ably as  possible  between  the  two  classes 
of  property,  if  an  ecclesiastic  has  died 
possessiBd  of  both.  From  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  right  of  spoil  'was 
compromised  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
for  an  annual  payment  to  the  Camera. 
(Ferraris,  Spoltum\  art.  by  Eober  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

TUUTXOMt  in  the  widest  sense,  the 
sense  which  concerns  us  here,  is  not  a  special 
virtue,  because  it  includes  all  the  super- 
natural virtues.  According  to  St.  Thomas 
(1 2ndiB,  qu.  cxiii.  a.  1 ),  it  '^implies  a  certain 
rectitude  of  order,  even  in  the  interior 
disposition  of  a  man,  inasmuch,  namely, 
as  the  highest  part  of  man  is  subjected  to 
Qod  and  the  inferior  powers  of  the  soul 
are  subjected  to  that  which  is  supreme, 
viz.  to  reason.^  Justice  in  this  sense 
involves  subjection  to  God  and  therefore 
the  absence  of  mortal  sin,  which  is  rebel- 
lion against  Him ;  while  perfect  justice  is 
identical  with  the  perfection  of  every 
virtue.  Scripture  constantly  uses  justice 
(Pl^  niJ'jV,  ^Mcoiocrvvi;)  in  this  large 
acceptation — e.g.  "Abraham  believed  God , 
and  he  reckoned  it  to  him  as  justice  " 
(Gen.  XV.  6;  cf.  Galat.  iii.  6,  James  ii. 
23,  and  innumerable  other  passages).  The 
**  authorised  version  "  renders  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  words  in  these  cases 
"  righteousness,"  and  this  has  become  the 
familiar  name  among  English  Protestants. 
The  change  of  word  does  not  seem  to 
mark  any  ditference  of  principle,  though, 
of  course,  the  older  Protestants  held  that 
the  justice  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us — i.e, 
reckoned  to  our  account — whereas  the 
Catholic  doctrine  is  that  justice  or 
righteousness  does  indeed  come  from  the 
grace  of  God,  but  that  it  inheres  in  the 
soul  and  consists  in  a  real  change  of  the 


moral  character.    '<  He  who  doeth  justice 
is  just**  (John,  1  Ep.  iiL  7). 

It  is  this  genem  sense  of  the  word 
justice  which  is  important  in  theology, 
and  the  plan  of  this  Dictionary  does  not 
require  that  we  should  treat  at  length  of 

i'ustice  as  a  particular  virtue.  As  such,  it 
3  commonly  defined  in  words  adopted  by 
theologians  £rom  Ulpian  as  the  ''  firm 
and  abiding  resolve  (vduntM)  to  give 
each  his  own  right."  It  is  subdivided 
into  legal  justice — which  orders  a  man's 
actions  to  the  common  good,  in  which,  of 
course,  he  himself  shares — and  particular 
justice,  which  orders  the  duties  of  man  to 
man.  This  latter  again  is  subdivided  into 
distributive  justice — ^which  inclines  su- 
periors to  a  just  distribution  of  burdens 
and  advantages  amon^  their  subjects — 
and  commutative  justice,  which  consists 
in  giving  to  each  his  strict  rights — e.g. 
paying  debts,  taxes,  &c.  Commutative, 
unlike  legal,  justice  lies  solely  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  to  others,  whereas  the 
agent  8  own  good  is  part  of  the  common 
good ;  unlike  distributive  justice,  it  deals 
only  with  strict  rights  and  is  for  these 
reasons  justice  in  the  most  proper  sense  of 
the  wora. 

JVBTZnCATZOW.  The  ditference 
of  belief  on  the  way  by  which  sinners  are 
justified  before  God,  formed  the  main 
subject  of  contention  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. "  If  this  doctrine  "  (i.e.  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone)  "  falls," 
says  Luther  in  his  "  table  Talk,"  "  it  is  all 
over  with  us."  On  this  account  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  at  pains  to  define 
most  clearly  and  explicitly  the  Catholic 
tradition  on  the  matter,  placing  it  in 
sharp  opposition  to  the  contrary  tenets  of 
the  Reformers.  We  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  process  by  which  adults  are 
elevated  from  a  state  of  death  and  sin  to 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  God;  for 
with  regard  to  infants  the  Church  of 
course  teaches  that  they  are  justified  in 
baptism  without  any  act  of  their  own. 

Justification,  then,  according  to  the 
council  (Sess.  vi.  6,  6),  begins  with  the 
grace  of  God  which  touches  a  ainner*s 
heart  and  calls  him  to  repentance.  This 
grace  cannot  be  merited ;  it  proceeds  solely 
from  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  It  is, 
however,  in  man's  power  to  reject  or  to 
receive  the  inspiration  from  above;  it  ia 
in  his  power  to  turn  to  God  and  to  virtue  or 
to  persevere  in  sin.  And  grace  does  not 
constrain  but  assist  the  free-will  of  the 
creature.    So  assisted,  the  sinner  is  dis- 
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posed  or  prepared  and  adapted  for  justifi- 
cation ;  he  belieyes  in  the  revelation  and 
promises  of  God^  es{>ecially  in  the  truth 
"  that  a  sinner  is  justified  by  God's  ^ace, 
through  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  */'  he  fears  the  justice,  hopes 
in  the  mercy,  of  God,  trusts  that  God  will 
be  merciful  to  him  for  Christ*s  sake, 
begins  ''to  love  God  as  the  fountain  of 
all  justice,  hates  and  detests  his  sins/' 
''  This  disposition  or  preparation  is  followed 
by  justification  itself,  which  justification 
consists,  not  in  the  mere  remission  of  sins, 
but  in  the  sauctification  and  renewal  of 
the  inner  man  by  the  voluntary  reception  of 
[God's]  grace  and  gifts,  whence  a  man 
becomes  just  instead  of  unjust,  a  friend 
instead  of  a  foe,  and  so  an  heir  according 
to  hope  of  eternal  life."  .  .  .  '*By  the 
merit  of  the  most  holy  Passion  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  charity  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
justified,"  &c. 

We  may  turn  to  the  views  of  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
their  authoritative  Oonfesdons.  They  are 
at  one  with  Catholics  in  attributing  the 
beginning  of  justification  to  the  mere 
grace  of  God,  and  in  excluding  all  merit 
or  title  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  But 
Lutherans  maintained  that  man  ''could 
contribute  absolutely  nothing  to  his  own 
conversion,"  that  "  faith  in  Christ, 
regeneration,  renewal,**  are  to  be  ascribed 
'*  solely  to  the  working  of  God  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit"  ("Solid.  Declar.  de  Lib. 
Arbitr."  §  20,  p.  635,  quoted  in  Mohler's 
*'SymboL"p.l08).  Here  the  Lutherans  fol- 
low their  master,  who  compared  man  under 
the  action  of  grace  to  "a  trunk  or  a 
stone  "  ("  In  Gen."  xix. ;  Mohler,  p.  107). 
The  Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
admit  that  man  was  active  as  well  as 
passive  under  the  influence  of  grace 
("  Confess.  Helvet."  cap.  ix.  p.  21 ;  Mohler, 
p.  118);  but  as  they  held  grace  to  be  irre- 
sistible they  could  not,  of  course,  allow  the 
Tridentine  doctrine  that  man  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  invitation  of  God. 
Both  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  errors 
with  regard  to  human  co-operation  are 
excluded  and  condemned  (Sess.  vi.  De 
Justif.  can.  4,  5,  G).  Secondlv,  whereas 
Catholics  understand  by  justification  the 
renewal  of  man's  moral  nature  by  divine 
grace,  the  reformers  took  it  to  mean  "  the 
remission  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of 
the  justice  of  Chrbt"  (Calvin.  "Instit." 
cap.  xi.  §  2;  Mohler,  p.  136;  and  so 
'*  Solid.  Declar."  iii.  De  Fid.  Justif.  §  11 ; 
Mohler,  p.  136),  faith  being  the  condi- 
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tion  on  which  these  benefits  are  given. 
Here  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  turns.  Catholics  regard 
justification  as  an  act  by  which  a  man  is 
really  made  just ;  Protestants,  as  one  in 
which  he  is  merely  declared  and  reputed 
just,  the  merits  of  another — viz.  Christ 
— being  made  over  to  his  account. 
With  Catholics  justification  is  efiected  by 
grace  inherent  in  the  soul ;  with  Protes- 
tants it  is  something  external  to  the  soul  al- 
together— a  sentence  which  is  pronounced 
by  the  divine  judge.  True  (and  we  are 
boimd  in  fairness  to  lay  great  stress  on 
this),  Protestants  hold  that  real  and 
interior  sauctification  follows  upon  justi- 
fication, so  that  change  in  heart  and  life 
is  the  sure  and  only  test  that  a  man  really 
has  been  justified  by  faith,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  merits  of  Christ  have 
been  imputed  to  him.  Still  a  very  im- 
portant difierence  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  views  remains.  To  the 
Catholic,  sauctification  and  justification 
are  the  same  thing,  or  at  most  two 
aspects  of  the  same  thing — viz.  of  the  act 
by  which  God  makes  a  soul  just  and  holy 
in  his  sight.  To  the  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinist, they  are  distinct,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  the  order  of  time  at  which  they 
take  place.  For  it  was  the  contention  of 
Protestant  theologians  that  a  soul  is  first 
justified— f.«.  accepted  as  just  for  the 
merits  of  Christ  apprehended  through  fiiith 
and  then,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
sanctified — •'.«.  really  made  holy.  Lastly, 
as  Protestants  believed  that  concupiscence 
— I.e.  the  mere  interior  temptation  to 
sin,  unaccompanied  by  wilful  consent — 
constituted  sin  in  the  strict  sense,  and 
since  all  are  liable  to  such  temptations, 
they  held  very  inadequate  notions  of 
sauctification.  "  God,"  Calvin  writes, 
J' begins  this  work  of  interior  renewal 
in  his  elect,  and  proceeds  with  it 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
and  that  sometimes  slowly,  so  that  they 
always  remain  subject  to  the  sentence  of 
death  before  his  tribunal  "  ('*  Instit."  iii. 
11;  Mohler,  p.  144).  Very  different  is 
the  Catholic  belief,  according  to  which 
justification  excludes  all  mortal  sin  from 
the  soul  and  makes  the  love  of  God  and 
man  sovereign  within  it,  so  that  the  just 
man  is  in  no  way  liable  to  the  sentence 
of  death  at  God's  judgment  seat.  Sin, 
no  doubt,  remains,  more  in  some,  less  in 
others,  but  it  is  venial  sin,  which  does  not 
incur  the  sentence  of  eternal  woe  or 
forfeit  God's  friendship. 

The  Protestant  doctrine  has  only  an 
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apparent  foundation  in  Scripture.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Hebrew  word  p^TVn*  the 
Greek  ducauiio  in  the  Sept.  and  N.T., 
often  mean,  not  to  make,  but  to  pro- 
nounce just  by  a  legal  sentence.  The 
judge  ma;^  in  tiiis  sense  "justify  ^  a  man 
because  his  cause  is  good,  or  from  corrupt 
motives  although  his  cause  is  bad.  Thus 
in  Deut.  xxv.  I,  the  judges  are  directed  to 
justify  OP^'^Vni*  LXX  dacaM»<r«*o-t)  the 
just  (f.tf.  to  pronounce  him  just)  and  to 
make  the  wicked  wicked — •'.«.  to  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  so.  Here  the  Vulpite  has 
*' justitisB  palmamdabunt"— but  in  Prov. 
zyii.  15,  ''ne  who  justifies  the  wicked  and 
condemns  "  (lit. "  makes  wicked,"  or  as  we 
might  say  **  makes  out  to  be  wicked  ^)  '*  the 
just — an  abomination  to  the  Loid  are 
both  the  one  and  the  other,**  it  represents 
pnvn  by  "  justifico."  We  do  not  there- 
fore, for  a  moment,  dream  of  bringing  any 
philological  objection  to  the  Protestant 
view,  nor  do  we  deny  that  the  Scrip- 
tural idea  of  justification  does  imply  legal 
acquittal.  But  why  does  God  pronounce 
the  sinner  just  P  Not  because  he  comes 
to  trial  with  clean  hands,  for  by  the 
hvpothesis  he  comes  laden  with  guilt. 
Not  because,  being  actually  unjust,  ne  is 
pronounced  just  on  the  ground  of  a  legal 
fiction  by  which  the  merits  of  another 
are  made  over  to  his  account,  for  such  a 
procedure  would  be  unworthy  of  a  human, 
much  more  of  divine,  justice.    The  true 
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answer  surely  is  that  God  purifies  the 
soul  by  turning  it  froni  love  of  self  to  divine 
love,  and  that  thus  He  at  the  same  moment 
renders  and  pronounces  the  sinner  just. 

Scripture  abundantly  confirms  the 
reasonableness  of  the  inference.  Itdescribes 
God  as  '^destroying*'  and  takiiu^  away 
ini<}uity ;  it  speaks  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  "  cleanses  us  from  all  sin-**  If  in 
Ps.  xxxi.  (Hdb.  xxxii.)  we  read  that  the 
man  is  blessed  **  whose  iniquity  is  taken 
awav,  whose  sin  is  covered,  to  whom  the 
Lord  doth  not  reckon  or  impute  sin," 
this  blessedness  does  not  consist  in  mere 
forgiveness,  for  the  verse  ends,  "  in  whose 
spirit  there  is  no  guile.**  Two  passages  in 
St.  Paul  show  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  spurious  distinction  between  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification.  After  telling  the 
Corinthians  that  great  sinners,  thieves, 
profligates,  slanderers,  &c.,  will  not  inherit 
the  "  kingdom  of  God,**  he  continues  "And 
such  were  some  of  you,  but  you  washed 
yourselves**  (Vulg., ***jrou  were  washed**), 
*'but  you  were  sanctified,  but  you  were 
justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
&c.  (1  Cor.  vi.  11).  Here  sanctification 
is  put  before  justification,  and  if  the  Pro- 
testant theorv  were  correct,  the  whole 
matter  woula  have  been  thrown  into 
obscurity  and  confusion.  Again  in 
Ephes.  iv.  24,  "  Put  on  the  new  man, 
who  has  been  created  according  to  God 
in  justice  and  holiness  of  truth. 
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St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  ii.  1)  commands  praters 
to  be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  authority, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  faithfully  observed  this 
duty,  even  if  their  rulers  were  heathen  or 
heretical.  Two  instances  out  of  many 
will  suffice.  **We  sacrifice,'*  says  Ter- 
tullian  ("  Ad  Scap.**  2),  "  for  the  health  of 
the  Emperor,  but  to  our  God  and  his.*' 
So  Athanasius  prayed  publicly  for  the 
heretical  Emperor  Constantine,  as  we 
know  from  his  own  words.  (**  Apol.  ad 
Constant.**  c.  11):  "I  did  but  sav,  'Let 
us  pray  for  the  most  pious  Jftraperor 
(Airyovarov)  Constantius,*  and  straight- 
way all  the  people  shouted  with  one 
voice,  '  Christ,  help  Constantius  I  *  and 
kept  on  praying  thus."  At  a  later  date, 
however,  the  names    of   emperors  who 


formally  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church  were  left  out  in  the  diptychs. 

When  the  diptychs  fell  out  of  use  the 
name  of  the  king  or  emperor  was  put  in 
the  (^anon  of  the  Mass,  and  it  is  wanting 
in  very  few  medisBval  missals.  Not  only 
did  our  ancient  English  liturgies  put  the 
names  of  our  sovereigns  in  the  Canon, 
but  many  editions  of  the  Sarum  Missal 
have  a  votive  Mass  **  pro  Rege  **  (Maskell, 
"Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Engknd,**  n.  275).  The  name  of  the 
sovereign,  however,  is  left  out  in  the 
modem  Roman  Missal,  and  Gavantua 
("Thesaur.**  P.  H.  tit.  viii.),  says  that  it 
cannot  be  added  except  in  virtue  of  an 
Apostolic  privilege  sucn  as  that  granted 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  by  Pius  V.*  Merati 
in  his  note  modifies  the  statement  so  far 
as  to  allow  that  the  name  of  the  sove- 
1  This  fact  has  been  disputed  by  Binterim. 
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reign  may  be  inserted  by  ^  old  and  lawful 
custom/'  such  as  preyaued  in  France  and 
Venice,  when  tiie  names  of  the  king  and 
the  doge  were  inserted.  At  present,  in 
"Rngliflh  Catholic  churches,  it  is  usual  to 
sing  a  prayer  after  solemn  Mass  for  our 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.  (Le  Brun, 
tom.  ii. ;  Hefele, "  Beitrage/'  vol.  li.  pp.  290 
seq,) 

MIBB.  (A)  Kiss  of  Peace,^{l)  Among 
Jews  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4,  2  Kings  xiv.  33, 
Job  xzL  27)  and  heathen  ^e  kiss  was 
used  much  more  frequently  than  among 
ourselves  as  a  mere  sign  of  good  will  and 
chari^.  Among  the  Komans,  indeed,  the 
use  of  the  osculum  was  regiilated  by  cus- 
tom and  law.  The  custom  was  naturally 
adopted  and  raised  to  a  higher  significance 
among  Christians.  Thus  St.  Paul  tells 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  they  are  to 
salute  each  other  in  '^a  holy  kiss"  {iy 
<t>iKrifum  &yl<0y  Bom.  xvi.  16»  1  Cor.  xvi. 
20, 1  Thess.  v.  26),  whUe  St.  Peter  (1  Ep. 
V.  14)  speaks  of  a  "  kiss  of  charity  "  (cv 
<f>iX^/iart  ayojn/f).  ^iKrjfia  &yioVf  ^ik7)fia 
aydnrjSf  dayraafibft  (f)iKj)ua  fivarucov — and 
in  liturgical  language  cjpi/i^ — are  the  Greek 
words  most  used  by  Christian  writers  for 
the  holy  kiss ;  the  Latins  employ  osculum 
sanctum,  osculum  pacts,  pacem  dare, 
offerre,  &c.  TertulHan  ("  De  Orat"  18) 
speaks  of  the  ''  kiss  of  peace  which  is  the 
seal  of  prayer,"  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria ("Paedagog."  iii.  11,  p.  301,  ed. 
Potter)  says  the  kiss  "  should  be  mysti- 
cal," and  enlarges  on  the  purity  of  inten- 
tion with  which  it  should  be  given. 

(a)  At  Mass, — The  kiss  of  peace  was 
given  at  Mass  from  the  earliest  times,  as 
appears  from  Justin,  *'  Anol.*'  i.  66.  To 
avoid  the  dangers  of  aouse  to  which 
Athenagoras  L«gat.  32  (quoting  ap- 
parently an  earner  writer)  refers,  the 
"  Apostolic  Constitutions  *'  (viii.  11) 
order  a  rigid  separation  of  the  sexes. 

In  two  striking  ways  the  Koman 
practice  with  regard  to  the  kiss  of  peace 
at  Mass  differs  from  that  of  other  churches. 
In  all  the  Eastern,  as  well  as  in  the  Moz- 
arabic  and  Ambrosian  liturgies,  the  kiss 
is  given  before  the  offertory  and  consecra- 
tion. This  is  the  order  recognised  by 
Justin  (Joe,  cit,),  and  probably  anses  partly 
from  a  desire  to  begin  the  sacred  action 
in  peace,  partiy  because  the  exhortation 
of  tne  Apoetie,  at  the  close  of  some  of  his 
epistles,  led  Christians  to  salute  each  other 
at  the  end  of  the  lections,  which  came  in 
the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  (i.e,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  service) .  In  the  Roman 
Mass,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  peace 
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follows  the  consecration,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  communion ;  an  order 
which  Innocent  I.  defends  in  Ms  cele- 
brated letter  to  Decentius,  on  the  ground 
that  the  kiss  of  peace  is  set  as  a  *'  seal " 
on  the  whole  of  the  sacred  action.  Again, 
among  the  Orientals  (see  Concil.  Laodic. 
can.  19)  the  priests  ffave  the  kiss  of  peace 
to  the  bishop,  then  the  laity  to  each  other ; 
and  so,  e.g.,  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James, 
and  in  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  as  used  at 
this  day  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  cele- 
brant  smiply  wishes  "  peace  to  all,"  where- 
upon the  deacon  says,  **  Let  us  kiss  each 
other  {dyair^<nofi€v  oXX^Xovr)  that  we  may 
agree  in  oneness  of  mind."  In  the  Boman 
Mass  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  it  were,  passes 
down  from  the  bishop  to  the  priests. 

It  is  plain  from  the  decrees  of  the 
Councils  of  Frankfort  (794,  can.  60)  and 
Mayence  (813,  can.  44),  that  the  kiss  of 
peace  long  continued  to  be  given  in  the 
West.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  it  gave  way  to  the 
use  of  the  '^  osculatorium  "—called  also 
"  instrumentum"  or  "  tabellapacis,"  "pax," 
"pacificale,""freda"  (from  Friede),  &c. 
— a  plate  with  a  fig[ure  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  stamped  upon  it,  kissed  first  by  the 
priest,  then  by  the  clerics  and  congrega- 
tion. It  was  mtroduced  into  England  oy 
Archbishop  Walter  of  York,  in  1260. 
Usually  now  the  Pax  is  not  given  at  all 
in  low  Masses,  and  in  high  Mass  an  em- 
brace is  substituted  for  the  old  kiss  and 
given  only  to  those  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  Pax  is  not  given  on  the  three  last 
days  of  Holy  Week.  (Cf.  TertuD.  "  De 
Orat."  14.) 

O)  -4/ o^^iSflcramen^.— The  kiss  of 
peace  was  also  given  at  baptism  (Cyprian, 
Ep.  64,  §  4,  **  Ad  Fidum  "*),  of  which 
custom  the  "  Pax  tecum  "  in  our  ritual  is 
a  relic ;  and  at  absolution  of  penitents  (see 
Euseb. "  H.E."  iu.  23,  and  Martene, "  Ord." 
13).  The  loss  given  by  the  other  bishops 
present  to  a  bishop  just  consecrated  is 
mentioned  "  Constit.  Apost."  viii.  6.  This 
custom  is  still  prescribed  in  the  Boman 
Pontifical.  So,  too,  is  another  ancient 
rite,  according  to  which  the  bishop  gives 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  a  priest  at  his  ordina- 
tion. In  the  Greek  Cfrdinal  (Goar,  "  Eu- 
chol."  n.  298)  it  is  the  new  priest  who 
kisses  the  bishop  and  other  priests. 

'  (y)  The  kiss  at  5e^ro^Aa/,  in  the  Boman 
law,  gave  the  betrothed  woman  certain 
rights  of  inheritance  and  made  her  a 
quasi-uxor.  This  rite  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  ("  De  Veland.  Virg."  6  and  11) 
and  by  Greek  canonists. 
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(b)  The  habit  of  giving  commtmion 
and  the  Mas  of  peace  to  the  dead  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Council  of  Auxerre  (anno 
685,  aUas  578),  canon  12,  but  the  Greeks 
still  nve  the  kiss  to  the  dead. 

(^)  The  Kiss  as  a  Mark  of  Honour.— 
The  "  woman  who  was  a  sinner "  Hssed 
(icaT€<l}ik€i)  Christ's  feet  (Luke.  vii.  88), 
and  the  same  mark  of  affectionate  reve- 
rence is  in  common  use  among  Catholics. 

(a)  In  early  times  the  Christians  used 
to  loss  the  altar  as  a  mark  of  reverence  to 
the  place  on  which  the  Eucharist  is 
offered.  The  priest  still  does  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  Roman  Mass,  out  of 
reverence  for  the  altar  and  for  the  relics 
of  saints  enclosed  there.  So  the  celebrant 
at  Mass  signifies  his  love  for  the  teaching 
of  Christ  by  kissing  the  gospel.  This 
practice  is  also  ancient,  bein^  mentioned 
m  the  first  of  the  Roman  Ordmes.  Jonas, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  ninth  century 
recognises  the  antiquity  of  the  custom. 
(Le  Brun,  i.  p.  231 ;  and  see  under 
Gospel.) 

O)  The  Pop^s  feet  are  kissed  as 
a  mark  of  homage  immediately  after  he 
has  accepted  office;  by  CardiiuJs  newly 
created ;  oy  those  to  whom  audiences  are 
granted:  &c.,  &c.  The  kiss  is  given  on 
the  golaen  cross  of  the  sandal  which  the 
Pope  wears  on  his  right  foot. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  mark 
of  honour  was  not  ori^aUy  reserved  to 
the  Pope.  It  was  ffiven,  as  Oriental 
customs  spread  througnout  the  empire,  to 
the  emperors,  as  well  as  to  patriarchs 
and  bishops.  "In  the  Liturgy,"  says 
Kraus  (art.  Fusskuss,  in  the  ''Encvclo- 
peedia  of  Archaaology**),  "the  ritual  as- 
cribed to  Gelasius  di^cts  the  deacon 
before  reading  the  Gospel  to  kiss  the 
Pope*s  feet.  The  same  mark  of  honour 
was  given  occasionally  to  the  Popes  even 
by  the  highest  personages  on  earth — e,g, 
by  the  emperors  Justm  and  Justinian, 
by  the  kings  Luitprand,  Pepin,  by  Charle- 
magne, &c. ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  Popes,  on  the  other  side,  also  gave 
the  act  of  adoration  to  the  emperors. 
Only  late  in  the  middle  ages  the  adoration 
b^  kissing  the  feet  of  sovereigns  and 
bishops  feU  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
and  was  confined  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  then  a  cross  was  worked  on  the 
slipper  to  show  that  this  honour  was  done 
not  to  the  mortal,  but  to  the  Son  of  God." 
Charles  Y.  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
royal  personage  who  did  obeisance  in  this 
way,  for  although  Benedict  XIV.  received 
it  m>m  the  King  of  Naples,  this  is  explained 
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by  the  peculiar  relations  of  the^Neapolitan 
crown  to  the  Pope, 

According  to  present  custom,  the 
Pope  imme<uately  after  his  election  is 
divested  of  his  cardinal's .  dress,  puts  on 
the  house-dress  of  the  Pope  and  is  led  to 
the  altar,  whereupon  the  cardinals  kiss 
his  foot  and  right  hand,  receiving  the 
kiss  of  peace  in  return.  Next,  when  the 
Pope's  name  has  been  proclaimed  to  the 
people,  his  foat  is  Idssed  by  the  Goyema- 
tore  of  Rome  and  by  all  the  "  Conclavists** 
who  have  accompanied  the  cardinals. 
Both  of  these  "  adorations ''  take  place  in 
the  conclave  itself.  The  third  "adora- 
tion** is  made  by  the  cardinals  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel,  on  the  altar  of  which  the 
Pope  is  placed  in  Pontifical  vestments.  The 
Pope  is  then  carried  on  a  litter  to  St. 
Peter's,  placed  on  the  high  altar,  and 
again  receives  solemn  "adoration."  A 
newly-created  cardinal  kisses  the  Pope's 
foot  and  then  his  hand.  Patriardis, 
archbishops,  and  bishops  kiss  the  Pope's 
foot  and  tnen  his  knee.  Other  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  (except  sovereigns)  merely 
kiss  the  foot. 

(A  full  account  of  the  literature  on  the 
« kiss  of  peace  '*  wiU  be  found  in  Kraus, 
art.  Friedenskuss,  There  is  a  modem 
book  on  the  subject  by  Eahle,  "  De 
Osculo  Sancto,"Regmiont.  1867.  On  the 
kissing  of  the  Pope's  foot  there  are 
treatises  by  Valentmi,  "De  Osculatione 
Pedum  Romani  Pontificis,'*  Romse,  1588 ; 
by  Pougard,  "Del  Bacio  de*  Piedi  de' 
Sommi  Pontefici,"  Roma,  1807.) 

BILSZBOW,  CBMXSTM 
etc.  Greek  words,  meaning 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,"  "  Christ,  have 
mercy  on  us,"  &c.,  retained  by  the  Latin 
Church,  and  used  in  the  breviary  offices, 
the  prayers  of  the  Rituale,  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints,  &c.,  and  in  the  Mass.  Imme- 
diately after  the  introit,  the  celebrating 
priest  and  the  server  say  alternately  "Kjr- 
rie  Eleison  **  three  times,  "  Christe  Elei- 
son*'  three  times,  and  then  once  more 
"  Kyrie  Eleison  **  three  times.  Martene 
("De  Antiq.  Eccles.  Rit.")  and  Mabillon 
(in  "Ord.  Kom.")  show  that  the  number 
of  Eyries  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  used  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  celebrant, 
and  also  that  the  Kyrie  was  left  out  al- 
together in  Masses  which  were  to  be 
followed  by  the  Litanies.  St.  Thomas 
(III.  ix.  83,  a.  4)  supposes  that  the  first 
triplet  (Kyrie  Eleison,  &c.)  is  addressed 
to  the  Father  ;  the  second  (Christe  Elei- 
son, &c.),  to  the  Son ;  the  third  (Kyrie 
Eleison,  &c.;,  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
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The  use  of  the  words  at  Mass  is  un- 
doubtedly very  ancient.  Kvpcc  ikhjaov 
occurs  in  the  Clementme  liturgy  as  nart 
of  the  prayer  for  the  Catechumens  ('^(3on- 
stit.  Apost.''  yiii.  6),  and  also  as  a  part  of 
the  Mass  of  Catechumens  in  the  ancient 
liturgy  of  St.  James.  It  is  certain  also 
that  uiese  Greek  words  have  been  kept 
from  ancient  times  in  the  Latin  liturgy. 
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The  Second  Council  of  Yaison^  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aries,  which  met  m  629,  or- 
dered the  Eyrie  Eleison  to  be  said  at 
Mass  and  other  services^  appealing  to  the 
custom  of  the  *'  Apostolic  See,  and  of  all 
the  Italian  and  Eastern  provinces."  (Le 
Brun,  "  Explication  de  la  MessOi^tom.  li. ; 
Benedict  XIV.  "De  Missa.'^ 


(derivation  uncertain). 
The  banner  of  the  cross,  used  by  Con- 
stantine  in  his  campai^s.  Euseuus,  a 
contemporary  writer,  m  his  "Life  of 
Constantine,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it:  "He  [Constantine]  kept  invoking 
God  in  his  prayers,  beseeching  and  im- 
ploring that  He  would  declare  Himself  to 
nim,  who  He  was,  and  stretch  forth  his 
right  hand  over  events.  While  the  king 
was  thus  praying  and  perseveringly  en- 
treating, a  most  extraordinarv  sign  from 
Heaven  appears  to  him,  which  perhaps  it 
were  not  easy  to  receive  on  the  report  of 
anyone  else,  but  since  the  victorious  king 
himself,  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  we 
were  honoured  with  his  acquaintance  and 
friendly  intercourse,  repeated  the  story  to 
us  who  are  compiling  the  record,  and 
confirmed  it  with  an  oath,  who  would 
hesitate  to  believe  the  recital  P  especially 
as  the  ensuing  period  funiished  unerring 
testimony  to  the  tale.  About  midday, 
when  the  day  was  now  on  the  turn,  he 
said  that  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  in  the 
sky,  above  the  sim,  the  trophy-fike  figure 
of  a  cross  {aravpov  rpontuov)  composed  of 
light,  and  that  a  wnting  was  attached  to 
it,  which  said, '  By  this  conquer.*  That 
astonishment  at  the  sight  seized  upon 
both  himself  and  all  the  troops  whom  he 
was  then  leading  on  some  expedition,  and 
who  became  spectators  of  tne  portent." 
That  same  night,  Constantine  went  on  to 
say, "  the  Christ  of  GK)d  "  ap^ared  to  him 
in  a  dream  with  the  same  sign  which  he 
bad  seen  in  the  sky,  and  bade  him  have 
an  imitation  of  it  made,  and  use  it  in  war. 
Constantine  sent  for   goldworkers   and 

J'ewellers,  and  had  a  costly  banner  made 
see  Bakitbb],  surmountecl  by  a  crown, 
on  which  was  the  monogram  formed  of 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ. 
With  this  borne  at  the  head  of  his  army. 


he  crossed  into  Italy,  defeated  Max- 
entius  in  several  battles,  and  became 
master  of  Rome.  Fifty  men  of  his  guards 
were  selected  to  have  charge  of  the  La- 
barum,  and  victory  was  the  unfailing 
attendant  of  its  display.  ^ 

AACTZCZiruk.  A  late  Latin  word 
meaning  milk,  or  food  made  of  milk.  St. 
Thomas  (H.  2nd8d,  cxlvii.  a.  8)  distin- 
gtiishes  lacticinia  from  flesh  and  from 
^gs.  The  Greek  Church  (Council  in 
l^uUo,  can.  66)  forbade  the  use  of  eggs 
and  ktcticirUa  on  all  fast  days,  even  at  the 
one  permitted  meal.  The  Latin  Church 
forbade  their  use  on  the  fasting  days  of 
Lent;  and  Alexander  VII.  condemned 
the  proposition  that  the  obligation  of 
abstaining  from  eggs  and  lacticinia  in 
Lent  was  doubtful.  With  regard  to 
other  fasts,  St.  Thomas  (he.  cit,)  says  the 
oblifration  of  abstaining  from  eggs  and 
lacttcinia  varies  in  difierent  places,  and 
that  individuals  are  bound  to  conform  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  St.  Liguori 
("  Theol.  Moral."  iv.  1009)  lays  down  the 
same  principle.  Even  in  Lent  the  use  of 
eggs  and  lacticinia  has  been  allowed, 
especially  in  Northern  countries,  by  Papal 
dispensation,  or  else  by  custom,  which 
the  Popes  have  tolerated  till  in  course  of 
time  it  became  a  perpetual  privilege. 
Moreover,  the  bishops  in  their  quinquen- 
nial faculties  receive  power  to  dispense 
on  this  point.  In  England,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  extent  to  which  lacticinia 
may  be  used  in  Lent  is  determined  by  the 
indult  nublished  in  each^ear.  A  recent 
Papal  oispensation  made  it  lawful  to  take 
lacttcinia  on  most  fasting  days,  even  at 
collation. 

TJBTAMM  SmVSAT.  The  fourth 
Sundaj  in  Lent,  so  called  from  the  first 
word  in  the  antiphon  of  the  introit,  "  Re- 

1  EusebiuB,  Vit,  Con$t  I  28-87,  U.  7-9. 
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joice,  O  Jerufiftlem,  and  gather  together^  all 
ye  who  love  her,"  &c.  This  day  is  also 
known  as  Mid-Lent  or  Refreshment 
Sunday.  On  that  one  Sunday  in  Lent 
the  altar  is  decked  with  flowers,  the 
organ  is  played,  and  at  the  principal  Mass 
rose-coloured  vestments  are  worn  instead 
of  violet  ones. 

&A1IPS  have  been  from  very  early 
times  used  in  Christian  churches,  and 
have  had  a  sacred  character  attributed  to 
them.  Thus  the  fourth 'Apostolic  Canon 
forbids  anything  to  be  offered  at  the  altar 
except  ^*  oil  for  the  lamp,  and  incense  at 
the  tmie  of  the  holy  oblation.''  The  contro- 
versy of  Jerome  with  Vigilantius,  who 
objected  to  the  practice,  shows  that  lamps 
were  not  only  used  to  give  light,  but 
were  burned  before  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  in  their  honour.  Again,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (referred  to  in  Wetser  and 
"Welte,  Art  Lampe)  notices  the  practice, 
which  still  continues  among  us,  of  re- 
lighting the  lamps  on  Holy  Saturday  in 
token  of  joy.  Tne  CsBrimoniale  Episco- 
porum  favours  {suadet)  the  practice  of 
Duming  a  lamp  before  each  altar,  several 
before  the  high  altar.  (Gavant.  Par.  L, 
tit.  XX.) 

Umversal  custom  reouires  that  a  lamp 
should  be  kept  burning  oefore  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  wherever  it  is  reserved.    The 
oil  in  the  lamp  must  be  made  of  olives,  or 
if  it  cannot  be  had,  the  Inshop  may  peiv 
mit  the  use  of  other  oils,  not,  however, 
of  mineral  oils,  except  in  case  of  abso-  , 
lute  necessity  (Decret.  S.  R.  0.  9  Julii,  | 
1864).    Authors  speak  of  the  practice  of  | 
burning   a   perpetual   light   before  the 
tabernacle  as  very  ancient,  but  do  not,  so 
&r  as  we  can  find,  furnish  early  evidence 
of  it. 

iiAVca,   TBa   BO&T.    In  1098, 
when  the  Christian  army,  after  having 
taken  Antioch  and  driven  the  Turks  into 
the  citadel,  were  besieged  in  the  city  by 
a  great  host  of  infidels  under  Eerbo^a,  a 
Provencal  clerk  (named  by  some  writers  | 
Peter    Bartholomew,    by    others   Peter  | 
Abraham)  came  to  Raymond  Count  of 
Toulouse,  his  liege  lord,  and  to  the  Bishop  ! 
of  Puy,  the  Papal  legate,  and  declared  | 
that  St.  Andrew  had  revealed  to  him  in 
a  vision  the  existence  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Antioch,  near  the  altar,  of ; 
the  head  of  the  spear  with  which  our 
Saviour's  side  was  pierced   during  the 
Passion.    Search  was  made,  and  the  earth 
excavated  to  a  great  depth  without  result ; 
Peter  then  went  down  himself,  and  found, 
or  professed  to  find,  the  head  of  a  lance. 
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The  Christians,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
great  straits,  now  took  courage  to  attack 
the  Moslems^  and  defeated  them,  the 
holy  lance  being  carried  before  them  in 
the  battle.  But  Bohemond  and  others 
threw  doubt  unon  Peter's  ffood  faith,  and 
it  was  arrangea  that  he  should  undeigo 
the  ordeal  of  walking  through  a  fire; 
he  did  so,  but  died  Portly  afterwards, 
apparently  from  the  injuries  that  he 
received.  The  lance  was  taken  by  Count 
Raymond  to  Constantinople,  and  remained 
there  till  Bajazet  11.  (1492)  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Innocent  VlII.;  it  is  now 
m  the  Vatican  basilica. 

AAVOa  (Jeyia  Xefy^i?).  A  small  knife 
used  in  the  Prothesis  or  early  part  of 
the  present  Greek  liturgy  to  divide  the 
Host  from  the  holy  loaf.  The  action 
commemorates  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's 
side.  The  priest  mi^es  four  cuts  in  the 
loaf  and  staos  it  more  than  once,  accom- 
panyingeach  action  with  texts  of  Script- 
ure— "He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,"  &c. 

The  rite  is  pobably  not  a  very  ancient 
one.  It  is  wanting,  not  only  in  the  Oriental 
liturgies  of  other  families,  but  also  in 
that  of  St.  James,  and  is  not  mentioned 
by  St.  Germanus.  It  is  observed,  how- 
ever, in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai, 
where  all  the  new  rites  of  the  present 
Greek  Church  have,  not  been  admitted. 
Martigny  gives  a  drawing  of  a  "  Culter 
Eucharisticus,"  said  to  have  belonged  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  to  have 
been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  (See 
GK)ar,  who  gives  a  drawing  ot  the  litur- 
gical lance ;  and  Le  Brun,  Tom*  lU.  vL 

ipAvovAoa  or  tbs  cBirmom. 

This  title  is  used  for  want  of  a  better 
to  denote  the  Church's  practice  of  cele- 
brating Mass,  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, and  generally  of  performing  her 
more  solemn  services  in  dead  languagee. 
For  the  Church  cannot  be  said  to  use,  or 
even  to  prefer,  any  one  language.  She 
requires  some  of  her  clergy  to  use  Greek, 
Syriac^  Coptic,  Armenian,  Slavonic,  in 
Mass,  just  as  strictly  as  she  reauires  others 
to  employ  Latin.  Latin  no  doubt  is  far 
more  widely  used  than  other  ancient  lan- 
guages in  the  offices  of  the  Church,  but 
this  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
those  who  would  naturally  use  Greek,  &c., 
in  their  offices  have  fallen  away  from 
Catholic  communion.  We  will  begin  with 
an  historical  account  of  the  discipline  ob- 
served, and  then'give  the  principal  reasons 
adduced  to  justify  it. 
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Benedict  XIV.  C'De  Miata,''  lib.  u.  cap. 
2)  mentioiiB  the  opinion  of  those  who 
held  that  the   Apostles   said   Mass   in 
Hebrew,  or  that  originally  Mass  was  said 
only  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
three  languages  on  the  title  of  the  cross ; 
and  he  continues,  ''Those  who  are  skilled 
in   ecclesiastical    history    have    shown 
sufficiently  that  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  did,  not  only  preach,  but  also 
celebrate  the  divine  offices  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  neople  in  whose  land  they 
preached  the  GospeL''    He  quotes  Bona, 
Le  Brun,  and  Martene  in  support  of  his 
own  statement,  which  surely  does  not 
need  support.    Mass,  then,  and  the  other 
offices,  were  said  originally  in  the  vernac- 
ular, oecause  it  was  the  vernacular,  but 
the  Church,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
once  allowed  a  change  in  the  language  of 
the  liturgy  when  the  language  in  which 
it  had  men  originally  written  had  be- 
come unintelligmle  to  the  {people.    Nor 
at  present  is  Mass  ever  said  in  a  tongue 
still  generally  spoken  and    understood. 
Latin,  Coptic,  and  ^thiopic,  are,  and 
Have  long  been,  dead  languages,  while 
the  ancient    Greek,  Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  Slavonic,  used  in  the  liturgies,  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  modem  langiiages 
which  bear  the  same  names.    Even  sclos- 
matical  and  heretical  bodies  which  have 
preserved  the  true  priesthood,  and  there- 
fore the  true  Mass,  nave  not  ventured  to 
substitute  translations   into  the  vulgar 
tongue  for  the  ancient  language  of  their 
liturgies.     Indeed,  Mass  said  in  such  a 
language  as  Coptic  is  much  less  under- 
stood  than    Mass   in    Latin,  not   only 
because  Contic  has  no  affinity  with  the 
Arabic  spoken  by  the  people,  but  also 
because  many  of  the  Coptic  priests  can 
hardlv  read  the  Coptic  woria  of  their 
church  books,  and   do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.    One 
exception  may  here  be  mentioned,  the 
only  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to 
the  general  rule,  that  all  schismatical  and 
heretical  bodies  preserve  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  their  liturgies,  and  clearly  it  is  an 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  Le  Brun 
(Tom.  HI.  diss.  vi.  a.  6)  notices  that  the 
Melchites — i,e,  schismatic  Greeks  in  the 
Patriarchates   of    Alexandria,   Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  who  are  in  communion 
with  the  "orthodox"  Greek  Church  of 
Constantiople — sometimes  say  Mass    in 
Arabic,  because  it  is  often  hard  to  find 
deacons  and   other  assistants  who  can 
even  read  Greek.    A  friend  versed  in 
liturgical   scienoe  and   in  the  Cental 


languages  informs  us  that  this  excep- 
tional usage  still  occurs,  e.^,  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  has 
not  pursued  the  same  uniform  policy  in 
deali^  with  nations  newly  converted  to 
the    Christian    religion,    and   therefore 
destitute  of  a  liturgy.    In  the  middle  of 
the   ninth  century  the  Oriental   monks 
St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  introduced, 
not  a  Latin  or  Greek,  but  a  Slavonic  or 
vernacular  liturgy  among  their  Moravian 
converts.    This  measure  of   theirs  was 
approved   by   Pope    Hadrian   IL,    and 
tolerated  by  Jomi  VIU.   on  condition 
that  the  translation  was  faithful,  and  the 
Gospel  read  first  in  Latin,  then  in  Sla- 
vonic.   But  in  1061  the  legate  of  Alex- 
ander U.  in  a  council  of  Croatian  and 
Dalmatian  bishops  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  Slavonic  liturgy — ^which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Slavonic  versions  of 
the  Greek  liturgies  still  used — and  the 
prohibition  was  repeated  by  GrM^ry  VH. 
ma  letter  of  the  year  1080  to  Ladislaus, 
King  of  Bohemia.    However,  even  as  late 
as  1248  Innocent  IV.  allowed  a  Slav 
bishop  to  use  it  by  special  dispensation. 
In  1616  Paul  V.  gave  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries leave  to  celebrate  Mass  and  the 
divine  offices  in  Chinese,  but  the  brief 
never   reached  those  to  whom    it  was 
[addressed.    The    Jesuits   renewed  their 
I  petition,  and  a  Chinese  version  of  the 
Missal  was  presented  to  Innocent  XI.,* 
but  nothing  came  of  the  negotiation.    In 
the  **  PropylsBum  "  of  the  Bdlandist  Lives 
for   May  a  summary  is  given   of  the 
reasons  urged  for  a  vernacular  Chinese 
liturgy  by  Father  Couplet,  Procurator- 
General  of  the  Jesuit  missions. 

Such,  then,  is  the  rule  of  the  Church. 
She  never  allows  an  ancient  liturgy  to 
be  altered  because  the  language  in  which 
it  is  vmtten  has  been  altered  or  cUs- 
placed  by  a  modem  one,  and  she  is  un- 
willing, though  she  does  not  always 
absolutely  refuse,  to  allow  the  use  of 
vernacular  liturgies  among  nations  newly 
converted.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares 
(Sees.  xxiL  cap.  8,  Be  Sacrific.  Misssa) 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  council  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  have  Mass  "  celebrated 
evenrwhere  in  the  vulgar  tongue,"  and 
condemns  those  who  affirm  ''that  Mass 
ought  only  to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  (t%.  can.  9),    We  must  beware, 

1  So  Benedict  XIY.  in  the  edition  before 
us ;  but  he  says  this  was  done  in  1681,  long 
before  Innocent  XI.  began  te  reign.  Poedbly 
1681  is  a  misprint  for  1681. 
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however,  of  presmng  these  statements  too 
far.  Bwiedict  XlV.  defends  Colbert, 
bishop  of  Bouen,  who  taught  in  a  pas- 
toral that  the  ancient  mode  of  celebrating 
Mass  in  the  language  of  the  people  was 
the  fittest  means  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  congregation  for  partidpation  in  the 
sacrifice ;  or  at  least  argues  that  this  con- 
viction is  not  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  Church  may  have  had 
good  and  weighty  grounds  for  foregoing 
a  usage  which  in  itself  would  tend  to  the 
greatest  spiritual  edification. 

These  reasons  seem  to  consist,  first  of 
all,  in  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Church 
guards  her  ancient  rites,  and  her  un- 
willingness to  &ce  the  danger  of  constant 
change  in  them  to  meet  the  changes  in 
modem  languages.  Such  changes  might 
seriously  endanger  the  purilr  of  doctnne, 
or  at  least  the  reverence  of  the  faithful 
for  the  rites  of  the  Church.  Let  the 
reader  only  consider  how  much  of  the 
reverence  which  Protestants  feel  for  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  pure  and  noble  language  has 
been  preserved  unchanged  for  centuries. 
A  new  edition  in  modern  IWlish  would 
certainly  be  better  understood,  but  how 
much  of  its  power  to  soothe  the  heart 
and  to  inspire  a  sober  and  rational  de- 
votion would  be  lost  in  the  process? 
Again,  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
forms  enables  priests  to  celebrate  and  the 
faithful  to  follow  Mass  in  all  lands,  and 
thus  impresses  upon  us,  in  a  way  which 
no  one  who  has  experienced  it  can  forget, 
the  unitT  of  the  Church.  Lastly,  the 
words  of  the  Missal,  admirably  fitted  as 
they  are  for  the  use  of  the  priest,  are  by  no 
means  fitted  for  the  use  of  uneducated 
persons,  and  this  difficulty  would  not  be 
met  by  a  translation. 

Protestant  objections  arise  to  some 
extent  from  misunderstanding  the  nature 
of  Catholic  worship.  The  Mass  is  a  great 
action  in  which  Onrist's  sacrifice  is  con- 
tinued and  applied.  Those  who  are 
present  bow  their  heads  at  the  conse- 
cration, and  unite  themselves  in  spirit,  if 
they  do  not  actuallv  conmiunicate,  with 
the  communion  of  Ihe  priest.  Christ 
crucified  is  set  forth  in  their  midst,  and 
they  know  that  they,  on  their  part,  must 
ofier  their  souls  and  bodies  in  constant 
sacrifice  to  God  by  a  Hfe  of  purity,  labour, 
and  self-deniaL  It  is  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Mass  and  its  rites  should  be 
constantly  explained  to  the  people  by 
their  pastors ;  and  sorely  the  most  ignor- 


LAPSED  (LAPSI) 

ant  peasant  who  follows  Mass  in  the  way 
just  described,  and  accompanies  tbie 
priest's  action  with  prayers  whidi  come 
from  his  own  heart,  offers  to  Qod  a 
reasonable  service.  A  life  of  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion — ^that  is  the  great  lesson 
taught  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and 
it  is  a  lesson  independent  of  the  language 
in  which  Mass  is  said. 

The  texts  quoted  from  1  Cor.  xiv. 
agunst  the  Catholic  usage  are  not  to  the 
point.  *'I  would  rather,*'  says  St.  Paul, 
**  speak  five  words  in  the  church  through 
my  intelligence,  that  I  may  instruct  others, 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue." 
We  believe  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  ecstatic 
utterances — si^hs,  exclamations,  broken 
sentences  which  were  unintelligible  to 
others,  and  in  which  the  tongue  of  the 
speaker  was  not  controlled  even  by  his 
own  intelligence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no 
parallel  can  be  drawn  between  **  speaking 
ID  tongues  "  and  the  use  of  Latin  in  the 
Mass.  Strangers  would  not  think  a  priest 
<*  mad  "  (v.  23)  if  they  heard  him  r^tdmg 
the  Latin  MissaL  The  priest  prays  with 
"  his  understanding  "  (v.  14),  for  he  knoin^ 
Latin ;  others  are  <'  edified  "  (v.  17) ;  and 
no  extraordinarv  gift  of  interpretation 
(v.  13)  is  needed,  for  our  English  prayer- 
books  g^ve  translations  of  the  Mass. 
Moreover,  St.  Paul  was  familiar  with  a 
custom  closely  analogous  to  ours,  and  with 
this  neither  he  nor  any  other  Apostle  finds 
fiiult.  The  services  of  the  temple  and  the 
svnagogue,  like  those  of  the  synagogue  at 
this  day,  were  in  a  dead  language,  with 
the  difference  only  that  more  pains  are 
taken  to  difiuse  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
among  poor  Jews  than  of  Latin  among 
poor  Catholics. 

&AFSBB  (&AVSI).  A  name  given 
to  those  who  fell  away  from  the  ftith 
under  heathen  persecution.  The  name 
comes  into  special  prominence  in  the  per- 
secution of  Becius  (249-261),  which  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  ones  in  method  and 
severity.  Some  Christians  fell  away  by 
actually  oflfering  sacrifice  to  the  false  goda 
(thurmcatif  sacrificati) ;  others  bought  a 
certificate  that  &ey  nad  sacrificed  {libel- 
kttict)  'f  others  allowed  their  names  to  be 
enrolled  on  the  official  lists  as  havings 
obeyed  the  imperial  edict  {acta  facientm). 
Br.  Benson  (in  Smith  and  Cheetham) 
aigues  that  the  "  libellus,"  or  certificate, 
was  of  two  kinds— either  a  document 
coming  from  the  Christian  himself  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  recanted  his  religion, 
or  from  the  magistrate,  who  certified  that 
the  Christian  had  recanted,  the  Chiistiaa 
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himself  remainiiig  passive  and  merely 
accepting  this  means  of  escape. 

The  "  Lapsi "  were  suhjected  to  long — 
sometimes  life-long — ^penance,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  their  guilt,  and, 
if  priests,  were  reduced  to  lay  communion. 
But  great  weight  was  given  to  the  "  lihelli 
pads ''— f.0.  documents  from  confessors  or 
martyrs  in  prison,  hogging  the  restoration, 
of  those  who  had  fallen  and  repented,  to 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  (pee  under 
iKDiTLeEirGES.  Ovprian's  "  Letters ''  and 
his  treatise  '^De  Lapsis''  are  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  suhiect.) 

JtABT  BAT.  We  have  already  had 
to  speak  of  the  Last  Day,  under  the  articles 
AmroHBisT  and  JiTBeicBNT,  Gbneral 
Aim  PABHOULiB.  In  this  place  we  pro- 
ceed to  note  certain  points  in  ordinary 
Catholic  belief  not  included  under  these 
previous  articles. 

(1)  Scripture  tells  us  of  certain  sj^ns 
which  will  precede  the  Last  Day.  The 
GK)spel  wiU  nrst  he  preached  all  over  the 
world  ^att.  xxiv.  14),  which,  as  St. 
Augustine  warns  us  (Ep.  09),  does  not 
mean  that  all  men  wiU  he  converted,  hut 
that  the  Church  wiU  exist  in  all  nations. 
When  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has 
come  in,  then— ^  for  the  words  need  not 
imply  more  than  this  (see  Estius,  ad  loc,) 
— the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  will  em- 
brace the  Christian  belief  (Hom.  xi.  26). 
Enoch  and  Elias,  according  to  the  common 
belief,  will  a|>pear  to  preach  penance.  This 
idea  has  an  interesting  history,  which  de- 
serves more  special  mention,  but  we  will 
begin  by  introducing  the  current  belief 
itself  in  the  words  of  St  Augustine: 
"Enoch  and  Elias"  (Serm.  299^,  he 
savs,  "live;  they  have  been  translated; 
wherever  they  are,  they  live.  And  if  a 
certain  conjecture  of  faith  made  from  the 
Scripture  of  God  is  not  wrong,  they  will 
die.  For  the  Apocalypse  relates  that  at 
a  future  time  two  wonderfiil  prophets 
wiU  both  die  and  rise  again,  in  the  sight 
of  men,  and  go  up  to  the  Lord ;  and  they 
are  understood  to  be  Enoch  and  Elias, 
although  in  that  passage  their  names  are 
not  given."  Let  us  trace  the  origin  of 
that  belief.  G  enesis  and  the  Book  of  Kings 
tell  us  that  Enoch  and  Elias  were  remov^ 
from  the  earth  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
From  Malachias  iv.  5,  and  from  Matt, 
xvii.  11 — ^though  tiie  inference  is  pre- 
carious— ^it  was  inferred  that  EUas,  not 
only  in  spirit  and  power,  but  in  his  proper 
person  ,^would  reappear  before  the  end  of 
the  world.  From  the  words  of  Ecclus. 
xliv.  16,  "  Enoch  pleased  God,  and  was 
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translated  into  Paradise,  that  he  may 
give  penance  to  the  nations,*'  the  same 
conclusion  was  drawn  with  regard  to 
Enoch,  though  in  the  Greek  the  words 
simplv  are,  "  Enoch  pleased  God,  and  was 
translated,  [being]  an  example  of  repent- 
ance to  the  nations. '*  This  belief  in  the 
reappearance  of  Enoch  and  Elias  was  con- 
nected with,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  sup- 
ported by,  that  remarkable  section  of  the 
Apocalypse,  xi.  1-13.  The  holy  city — 
t.e.  Jerusalem  (see  v.  8) — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  valsf  or  temple  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  is  to  l^  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  heathen.  Two  witnesses  of 
Christ,  who  are  conipared  with  the  lamps 
and  olive-trees  in  Zacharias,  are  to  pro- 
phesy for  about  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  to  show  miraculous  nower,  but  at  last 
they  are  to  be  killed  oy  "the  beast." 
However,  after  three  days  and  a  half,  they 
are  to  live  again  and  go  up  "to  heaven 
in  the  cloud."  The  fate  of  Jerusalem  here 
depicted  was  taken  as  an  allegory  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it 
was  commonly  supposed  that  Enoch  and 
Elias  were  the  two  witnesses.  This  be- 
lief is  expressed  clearly  by  Tertullian 
("  De  An."  60),  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
prevalent  and,  indeed,  all  but  universal 
opinion  of  the  ancients.  Thilo,  on  the 
"  Evangelium  Nicodemi,"  c.  26,  has  treated 
the  whole  question  elaborately.  Bede, 
however,  is  said  (by  Diisterdieck,  on  the 
Apocalypse,  ad  loc,)  to  have  rejected  this 
interpretation ;  and  we  are  able  to  quote 
Middonatus  (on  Matt.  xvii.  11)  for  what 
is,  as  we  venture  to  think,  a  far  more 
likely  interpretation — viz.  that  St.  John 
refers  to  Moses  and  Elias,  who  represented 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  had  already 
witnessed  to  Chnst  m  his  transfiguration. 
Another  sign  of  the  nearness  of  the 
last  day  is  "  the  Apostasy  "  of  2  Thess. 
ii.  3,  which  St.  Thomas  and  Estius, 
against  many  other  interpreters,  take  to 
mean  "a  defection  from  the  Catholic 
faitii,  and  that  a  universal  one,  by  which 
not  only  persons,  however  many  (a  thing 
tiiat  has  often  happened  in  former  ages), 
but  also  the  kingdoms  and  all,  or  all  but 
all,  provinces  wm  withdraw Jrom  the^Ca- 
thobc  Church."  Signs,  too,  are  the  natural 
portents,  famine,  pestilence,  earthquakes, 
darkening  of  the  sun,  &c.,  mentk)ned  in 
Matt.  XXIV.  and  Luc.  xxi.  But,  after  aU, 
"  concerning  ^that  ^day^  or  ^hour  no  man 
knoweth,  not  even  the  "angels  in  heaven, 
nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father  "  (Mark  xiii. 
82).  The  mistakes  which  even  able  and 
pious  men  have  made  on  this  point  are 
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well  known,  "  Eren  some  of  the  Fathers," 
Jungmann  writes  ("  De  Noviss."  p.  208), 
^*  as  St.  Oyprian.  St.  Amhrose,  St.  Basil. 
St.  Gregory,  St.  Bernard,  and  distiDgtushed 
preachers  of  the  diyine  word,  nke  St. 
Norbert  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  have  some- 
times expressed  the  opinion  that  the  daj  of 
the  Lora  was  at  hana,  because  of  the  signs 
which  seemed  to  them  to  he  present."  The 
persons  who  have  been  lea  away  after 
this  fashion  in  our  own  tim^  have  been  of 
very  different  intellectual  and  spiritual 
calibre,  and  their  warnings  have  occasioned 
some  amusement  but  very  little  panic. 

The  order  of  events  on  the  last  day 
is  quite  uncertain.  St.  Augustine  con- 
jectures ("De  Oivit.  Dei,"  xx.  30),  but 
merely  conjectures,  that  the  appearance  of 
Elias  will  come  first,  then  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  the  persecution  of  Antichrist, 
Christ's  advent,  the  resurrection,  the 
separation  of  the  good  and  the  wicked,  the 
conflagration  and  finally  the  renovation 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  St. 
Thomas  ("  In  Sentent.  IV."  dist  xlvii.  qu. 
2.  a.  8),  whose  opinion  is  most  commonly 
followed,  argues  that  the  action  of  fire  will 
be^in  before  the  judgment.  It  will,  he 
thinks.  Mil  and  destroy  the  bodies  of  all 
upon  the  earth,  torturing  the  evil,  serving 
as  purgatorial  torment  to  Ihe  imperfect, 
and  inflicting  God's  vengeance  on  the 
wicked.  Further,  it  will  cleanse  and 
renew  the  earth,  not  after  the  judgment, 
as  St.  Augustine  thought,  but  betore  it. 
This  St.  Thomas  gathers  from  Rom.  viii. 
21,  which,  as  he  considers,  makes  the 
renovation  of  the  world  synchronous 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

JtABT  TKnrCNEl.  The  four  last 
things  are  generally  said  to  be  Death, 
Judflfment,  Heaven,  Hell.  These  are  not 
aU,  but  the  most  important,  things  which 
happen  to  men  as  they  leave  and  after 
they  leave  this  world.  The  Germans 
speak  of  Eschatology  (6  r&v  iaxarinv 
\6Yisi\  as  a  special  department  of  theology, 
and  tne  name  has  been  adopted  by  some 
English  writers.  It  includes  the  con- 
sideration of  purgato^,  the  resurrection,, 
the  eternal  reign  of  Christ,  the  destruc- 
tion and  renovation  of  the  world.  A 
very  useful  treatise  "  De  Novissimis  "  has 
been  published  bv  Jungmann  (Ratisbonse, 
1874).  Most  of  the  subjects  which  fall 
under  this  head  are  discussed  in  separate 
articles. 

&ATa»A»  OBimCB  AVB 
OOXTHCTLM.  The  familv  of  the  Plau- 
tii  Laterani  had  a  magnificent  house  on 
the  Ccsliaii  hiU — **  c^freg^^  Lateran<>rum 
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eedes."  as  Juvenal  calls  it.  This  house, 
or  a  nouse  on  the  same  site,  was  known 
as  the  Lateran  palace,  and  belonged  to 
the  Empress  Fausta  (Fleury,  «  H.  JE."  x. 
11).  Her  husband,  Constantine,  built 
close  to  it  the  Church  of  '*  the  Saviour," 
known  as  the  Basilica  Constantiniana, 
and  also— because  the  Emperor  built  a 
Baptistery  there,  and  Baptisteries  are 
associated  with  St.  John  Baptist^-as  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  It  is  the 
chief  or  Cathedral  Church  of  Rome,  and 
there  the  ''Stations**  are  held  on  many 
solemn  days  {ib,  xL  ^)}  Bulls  (U 
Gr^ory  XL,  in  1372,  and  of  Pius  V.,  m 
1669,  nave  confirmed  its  pre-eminence 
over  aU  other  churches,  even  St.  Peter's, 
and  justified  the  proud  inscription  which 
meets  the  eye  at  tne  entrance, ''  Omnium 
urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput." 
In  this  church,  besides  an  important 
council  in  649  ag^ainst  the  Monotnelites, 
five  general  councils  have  been  held. 

(1)  Under  Calixtus  H.,  in  1123. 
More  than  300  bishops  and  600  abbots 
were  present.  This  was  the  Ninth  Gen- 
eral Council,  and  the  first  ever  held  in  the 
West.  The  chief  object  was  to  end  the 
8trife  on  Investiture  iSetween  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  and  the  Holy  See.  The 
arrangement  made  at  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  was  confirmed.  Henry  agreed  to 
leave  the  dioice  and  consecration  of  pre- 
lates free,  to  resign  all  claims  to  invest  with 
rin^  and  staff,  and  to  restore  Church  goods, 
while  the  Pope  allowed  the  elections  to 
take  place  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  gave 
him  uie  right  to  decide  in  contested  elec- 
tions after  taking  counsel  from  the  metro- 
politans and  provincial  bishops,  and  to 
confer  the  regalia  with  the  sceptre. 

(2)  The  Second  Lateran  Council 
(Tenth  General  Council),  held  in  1139 
under  Innocent  11.,  and  attended  by  about 
1,000  prelates,  excommunicated  lioger  of 
Sicily  (champion  of  Anacletus  II.,  the 
Antipope),  suspended  clerics  promoted  by 
Anacletus,  ana  imposed  silence  on  Ajrnold 
of  Brescia,  the  great  ecclesiastical  dema- 
gogue of  the  day.  Thirty  canons  were 
passed  on  simony,  iucontmence,  clerical 
dress,  brealdng  the  "  Peace  of  God,**  and 
contests  dangerous  to  life. 

(3)  The  Third  Lateran  and  Eleventh 
G^eral  Council  was  convoked  in  1179,  by 
Alexander  III.,  was  attended  by  more 
than  300  lushops,  and  numbered  about  a 
thousand   meiubers  in  all.     It  ordered 

I  <<  Oh  est  marqu^  la  station  des  j<mn  1«8 
plus  solennelB."  But  this  is  not  b<ntis  oo^  mX 
l^Mt  by  thfl  pi«0«iit  Misial. 
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that  future  Popes  should*  be  elected  by  a 
majorily  of  two  thirds^  and  passed  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  anyone  who 
accepted  the  Papacy  on  other  conditions, 
as  well  as  upon  uose  who  supported  him. 
DisoipUnai^  enactments  were  also  made 
against  smiony,  clerical  incontinence, 
intercourse  with  Siuracens  and  Jews. 

(4)  Innocent  lU.  opened  the  Fourth 
Lateran  and  Twelfth  General  Synod,  the 
most  imposing'  probably  of  aU  councils 
ever  held,  in  1215,  for  the  recoveiy  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  reform  of  the  Church. 
The  representatives  of  Frederic  U.,  of 
Henry,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  of 
the|£uig8  of  England,  France,  Ajragon, 
Hungary^  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  of 
other  pnnces,  412  bishops,  800  abbots, 
many  representatives  of  absent  bishops 
and  chapters,  were  present.  The  seventy 
decrees  of  the  council  concern  most  im- 
portant points  of  discipline  and  doctrine. 
The  Bishon  of  Constantinople  was  made 
the  first  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs;  the 
Greek  rites,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
patriarchs,  were  fully  acknowledged ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Greek  practice  of 
rebaptising  children  already  baptised  by 
Latins,  and  of  washing  altars  to  mark 
their  defilement  if  they  nad  been  used  by 
Latin  priests,  was  reprobated,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  insisted  on.  Regula- 
tions were  made  and  indulgences  offered 
for  the  coming  crusade.  The  duty  of 
annual  confession  ^'proprio  sacerdoti''  was 
enforced.  Definitions  were  Issued  on  the 
absolute  unity  of  God.  Abbot  Joachim 
had  maintained  that  the  three  divine 
Persons  were  one  God  only  in  the  same 
sense  as  many  human  persons  are  all  men  or 
Christians  one  with  each  other  and  with 
Christ.  In  other  words  he  substituted  a 
specific  or  moral  for  that  numerical  imity 
in  which,  with  the  real  distinction  of  the 
three  Persons,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
consLsts.  The  coimcil,  on  the  contrary, 
defined  that  each  of  the  three  Persons  is 
identical  with  the  one  divine  substance. 
It  also  defined  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  sacraments,  &c.,  against  the  Albigenses, 
and  in  particular  that  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Mass  are  *'  transubstantiated ''  into 
Christ's  body  and  blood. 

(6)  TheFifthLateran  Council  (Eight- 
eenth General)  was  opened  by  Julius  II., 
in  1612,  and 'closed  by  Leo  i.,  in  1617. 
The  Church  was  distracted  at  the  time 
by  the  schismatic  Council  of  Pisa.  The 
Fifth  Lateran  was  attended  by  16  card- 
inals and  79  (afterwards  120)  bishops, 
mostly   Xtali«ai.     The   decrees  of  Pisa 
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were  declared  null,  the  ''  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion ^  condemned,  and  the  French  Con- 
cordat was  approved,  canons  passed  on 
preaching,  exemption  of  regulars,  monts 
de  pUtSf  &c.,  &c.  Two  decrees  of  the 
council  are  of  wider  interest.  It  de- 
fined (Bull  "  Pastor  iBtemus")  the  Pope's 
''authority  overall  councils'*  and  (Bull 
''  Apostolici  regiminis  ")  condemned  those 
who  held  that  the  intellectual  soul  is 
mortal,  or  only  one  in  aU  men,  or  that 
these  propositions  were  true  at  least 
phibsophically.  For  the  French  objeo- 
tions  to  the  oecumenical  character  of 
the  coimcil,  see  Hefele,  '*  Concil."  i.  p. 
68,  and  the  article  Coxtkoilb. 

&ATnr.    [See  LAireiTAeB  of  tem 

IhA.TmZA  (Xarptia)  in  itself  simply 
means  "  service,''  wnether  rendered  to  dod 
or  man ;  but  the  usage  of  the  Church  has 
made  it  a  technical  term  for  that  supreme 
worship  which  can  lawfully  be  ofiered  to 
God  alone.  The  word  is  so  used  by  the 
Greek  Fathers  and  the  Seventh  G^eral 
Council;  and  St.  Au^tine  ("Contr. 
Faust."  xz.  21)  adopts  it  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  Latin  word  will  do  instead.  It 
was  probably  St.  Augustine's  influence 
whicn  made  it  a  famuiar  term  in  Latin 
theology.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the 
principal  act  of  latria,  hence  it  is  called  in 
patristic  literature  Xarptia  rrjs  olKovofxiat 
(Petavius,  "  De  Incamat."  rv.  2). 

IhlLTROOZWZUM  (avvo^os  Xrjorpucrj : 
"  Council  of  Bandits  ").  A  name  ffiven  by 
Pope  Leo  (and  current  ever  since)  to  the 
heretic(d  council  which  met  at  Ephesus 
in  449.  Dioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, had  come  forward  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  nsture 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  being  discon- 
tented with  the  decision  of  the  bishops 
who  met  at  Constantinople  and  affirmed 
that  Christ  was  one  Person  in  two 
natures,  he  used  his  influence  with  the 
Empress  Eudocia  to  have  a  general 
coimcil  convoked  at  Ephesus.  Pope  Leo 
did  not  oppose  the  meeting  of  the  council^ 
although  ne  had  cleany  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  his 
letter  to  Flavian,  Ushop  of  Constantin- 
ople. Dioscorus  presided  at  the  council, 
the  Papal  legates,  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem, 
Domnus  of  Antioch,  and  Flavian  of  Con- 
stantinople, being  present  Dioscorus  tore 
their  papers  from  all  notaries  except  his 
own,  and  is  accused  of  having  falsified 
the  Acts ;  he  called  in  soldiers  and  fana- 
tical monks,  armed  with  cudgels,  Flavian 
was  trodden  under  foot  and  imprisoned, 
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and  the  other  hishops,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  forced  by  violence  and  'starvation  to 
sign  a  blank  paper  on  which  Dioscorus  after- 
wards set  the  condemnation  of  Flavian. 
The  Papal  legates,  however,  protested  at 
once.  Flavian  died  shortly  afterwards  on 
his  way  to  exile.  Theodosius  confirmed 
the  decrees  of  this  6ynod,but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  churches  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Pontus,  and  the  West.  Pone  Leo  of 
course  absolutely  refused  to  aclniowledge 
it.  [See  Chalcbdon,  Ooitncil  op.] 
&AVBA,  BZOV.  [See  Htmnb.] 
&AVBS.  [See  Bbsviabt.] 
&AmtA  (Gr.  \avpa,  properly,  an 
alley  or  lane).  An  aggregation  of  separate 
cells,  tenanted  by  monks,  *'  under  the  not 
verjr  strongly  defined  control  of  a  su- 
perior.'' ^  Usually  each  monk  had  a  cell 
to  himself,  but  in  the  laura  of  Pachomius 
one  cell  was  assigned  to  three  monks. 
For  five  days  in  the  week  the  tenants  of 
the  laura  remained  in  their  cells,  living 
on  bread  and  water,  and  working  at 
basket-making,  or  some  similar  employ- 
ment ;  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  they 
took  their  meals  together  in  the  common 
refectory,  and  worshipped  God  in  the 
common  church.  The  discipline  of  the 
laura  was  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage 
between  the  eremitical  life  of  St.  Antony 
and  the  monasticism  founded  by  St. 
Basil  and  St  Benedict.  It  flourished  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  in  the 
desert  country  near  the  Jordan ;  St. 
Euth^rmius,  St.  Sabbas,  and  the  abbot 
Gerasimus  were  its  chief  types  and  pro- 
moters. St.  Euthymius  lived  to  be 
ninety-six  years  old :  just  before  he  died 
he  told  the  person  whom  the  monks  had 
designated  as  his  successor,  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  the  laura  should  be 
turned  into  a  monastery,  as  if  foreseeing 
that  this  was  the  discipline  of  the  future 
for  the  more  perfect  souls.  (Fleury,  livr. 
xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx. ;  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham.) 

&Airs  TI8Z,  CBSZSTa.  [See 
Gospel.] 

AAVABO.  The  first  word  of  Ps. 
XXV.,  which  the  priest  recites  while  the 
acolytes  pour  water  on  his  hands  shortly 
before  he  be^s  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 
The  rite  indicates  the  perfect  purity  of 
heart  with  which  the  priest  should  cele- 
brate those  holy  mysteries.  This  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  (by  the  deacon,  how- 
ever) is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem.  The  psalm  is  also  recited 
during  the  washing  of  the  hands  in  the 

1  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiq. 
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liturgies  of  St.  Ohrysostom  and  St.  Basil. 
It  is  not  said  in  the  Ambrosian  Mass,  in 
which  the  priest  purifies  his  hands 
silently  just  before  the  consecration. 
There  is  great  variety  on  this  point  in 
our  old  Ei^lish  rites.  In  that  of  i  ork  the 
washing  is  accompanied  by  a  verse  of  Ps. 
XXV.,  the  "  Veni,  Creator,*'  and  a  prayer; 
in  that  of  Hereford,  by  the  *'  Veni,  Creator," 
and  a  prayer;  in  those  of  Sarum  and 
Bangor  (P),  sinaply  by  a  prayer.  (Le 
Brun,  Benedict,  xfv.,  Maskell.) 

&A'«r.  The  word  is  used  in  two 
widely  different  senses.  When  we  speak 
of  the  "  law  of  cavitation,"  we  mean  an 
observed  invariable  uniformity  of  co- 
existence and  succession  connecting  cer- 
tain effects  with  certain  conditions  or 
causes,  so  that  when  the  conditions  aro 
present  the  effect  invariably  follows.  The 
necessity  which  links  the  cause  to  the 
effect  we  do  not  understand,  nor  can 
account  for ;  we  only  know  by  an  unfiedl* 
ing  experience  that  it  exists  *,  and  as  it 
forms  an  element  in  the  phenomenal 
system  of  motions  and  changes  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live,  we  caU  it  a 
physical  necessity,  and  the  resulting  uni- 
formity we  term  a  law  of  nature.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  or 
the  Mosaic,  or  the  GK)spel  law,  we  mean 
a  uniformity  which  ought  to  be  imposed 
(assuming  the  law  to  be  just)  on  the 
actions  of  those  subject  to  it,  but  which 
is  not  always  imnosed  in  ^t,  because  the 
subjects  of  the  law  are  free  agents  and 
can  refuse  to  obey  it.  The  necessity 
which  should,  but  does  not  alwa3rs,  make 
the  conduct  conformable  to  the  precept, 
we  call  a  moral  necessity,  or  obligation : 
and  the  precepts  which,  being  addressed 
to  free  agents,  enjoin  but  do  not  compel 
their  own  fulfilment,  we  term  moral 
laws,  and  divide  into  civil,  criminal, 
natural,  positive,  &c.  Of  laws  in  this 
second  sense,  the  first  is  the  natural  law, 
which  we  must  carefully  distinguish  from 
"  laws  of  nature  "  or  physical  laws.  Thia 
natural  law  is'  implanted  by  God  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  of  his  reasonable 
creatures,  distingnishing  for  them  good 
from  evil,  and  bidding  them  follow  the 
one  and  shun  the  other.  But  since  the 
will  of  man  has  been  weakened  by  the 
fall,  he  is  not  able  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
this  natural  law  without  some  kind  of 
assistance  or  reinforcement.  This  assis- 
tance IB  given,  partly  by  human  ordi- 
nances, directing,  forbidding,  rewarding, 
and  punishing,  partly  by  the  revealed  lair 
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of  GK)d;  tfarougli  the  operation  of  which 
it  appears  to  haye  heeii  his  will^  first,  to 
educate  a  sinffle  people  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  and  obedience ;  next,  gradually 
to  leaven  and  transform  all  the  tribes  of 
mankind^  as  they  become  one  by  one  in- 
corporated in  the  Catholic  Church.  Ac- 
cordingly the  revealed  law  is  divided, 
historically,  into  the  law  of  the  Old  and 
that  of  the  New  covenant  The  law  of 
the  Old  covenant,  given  on  Mount  Sinai, 
prej^ared  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of 
Chnst,  and—- except  as  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  was  a  restoration  of  the  natural 
law  and  is  perpetually  binding — ^lost  its 
divine  authority  on  the  estabhshment  of 
the  Church.  Ihe  law  of  the  New  cove- 
nant is  that  which  Christ  the  king  pro- 
poses through  the  Church  [see  Chuboh 
OF  Chbist,  Gbaob,  Saobamhnts]  to  the 
human  race.  Thus  every  man,  besides 
being  subject  to  the  internal  or  natural 
law  seated  in  the  conscience,  is  under  two 
external  laws.  He  is  first — if  not  actually 
and  de  facto,  jet  potentially  and  de  jure 
— under  the  divine  law  as  interpreted  and 
administered  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Secondly,  he  is  under  the  lex  loci,  the 
system  of  human  law  belon^g  to  the 
country  of  his  birth  or  domicile.  If  a 
conflict  arise  between  the  two  external 
laws — as  when  the  law  of  the  land  enjoins 
idolatry,  or  forbids  the  freauentation  of 
the  sacraments — it  is  manliest  that  the 
lower  law  ou^ht  to  yield  to  the  higher, 
uid  that  individual  Christians  are  bound, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences, 
to  ''hear  the  Church,''  and  disobey  any 
contrary  injunction.  (Wetzer  and  Welte, 
art.  by  Aberl^.) 

&AX.    [See  Moral  Thboloot.] 

&AT  BBOTBBB8  A»B  SZaTSBS. 

Persons  who  take  the  habit  and  vows  of 
religion,  but  are  employed  mostly  in 
manual  labour,  and  are  exempt  therefore 
from  the  duties  of  choir,  when  they  exist, 
or  from  the  studies,  &c.,  incumbent  on 
the  other  members  of  religious  orders, 
where  there  is  no  choir. 

The  first  instance  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween lay  brothers  (fratres  convernffrires 
eonvers)  occurred  in  the  monastery  of  Vall- 
ombrosa,  founded  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eleventh  century  by  St.  John  Qual- 
bert.  Afterwards  we  find  lay  brothers 
among  the  monks  of  Hirsau^pe,  and  the 
Abbot  William  is  said  in  his  Life  to  have 
instituted  this  kind  of  religious.  The 
Carthusians  adopted  the  new  practice,  and 
now  lay  brothers  and  sisters  are  to  be 
found    in   most    religious   orders,    even 
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among  the  Benedictines,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  such  a  distinction  at  first. 

Two  causes,  according  to  Fleury, 
contributed  to  the  change.  The  greater 
part  of  the  monks  (contrary  to  the  old 
usage)  in  the  eleventh  century  were 
ecckeiastics,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  had  the  religious  out 
no  ecclesiastical  vocation.  Next,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  Latin  was  no  longer  a 
vulgar  tongue,  and  hence  many  of  the 
religious,  ignorant  of  Latin  and  often 
imable  to  read,  were  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  the  choir.  (Fleury, "  H.  E."  Lri.  4,  Ixiii. 
68 ;  Discours  viii.  a.  6.) 

&AT  cOMBCinnov  is  a  phrase 
scarcely  used  at  present  among  Catnolics. 
But  in  the  language  of  the  early  Church 
it  often  occurs  to  describe  the  state  to 
which  a  cleric  was  reduced  by  forfeiting 
the  right  to  exercise  his  functions  with- 
out being  excommunicated  and  losingthe 
ordinary  privileges  of  a  Christian.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Agde  (anno  606),  canon 
60,  orders  that  bLsho]^,  priests,  and 
deacons,  guilty  of  certain  ^^^eat  crimes, 
should  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  only 
receive  lay  communion  (communionem 
laioam)* 

A  cleric  maybe  reduced  to  lay  commu- 
nion in  three  ways,  (a)  A  cleric  in  minor 
orders  may  lawrully  marry,  but  in  this 
case  the  canon  law  deprives  iiim  of  office, 
benefice,  and  the  privileges  of  his  state. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  nowever  (Sess. 
xxiii.  c.  17,  De  Reform.)  allows  the  promo- 
tion of  men  already  married  to  minor 
oiders,  provided  they  are  not  ''bigami" 
and  l^ere  is  a  lack  of  other  candidates. 
They  have  the  privileges  canonia  etfori  if 
they  wear  tonsure  and  cassock.  (/9).  A 
cleric  in  holy  orders  may  be  dispensed 
from  his  oUigations — e,g,,  of  wearing  the 
clerical  dress,  reciting  his  breviaiy,  of 
celibacy,  &c. — ^by  the  Pope.  Li  that  case 
the  cleric  in  question  is  usually  jprohibited 
from  exercising  the  functions  or  his  office, 
(y).  The  old  law  of  the  Church  reduced 
to  lay  communion  clerics  who  were  de- 
posed or  removed  from  their  office.  But, 
according  to  the  more  modem  canon  law, 
the  loss  of  clerical  privileges  is  only  en- 
tailed by  degradation. 

&ATBIAV.  One  of  the  people  (Xa60# 
as  distinguished  from  the  clergy.  The 
Septuagint  (Exodus  xix.  24,  Isai.  xziv.  2) 
usM  the  word  \a6s  in  contradistinction  to 
the  priests.  The  other  Greek  versions 
have  the  words  XoMc^ff,  'Maic,"  andXaticoOv 
"to  profane; "  and  so  the  Vulgate  (1  Reg. 
xxi.  4)  has  the  expression  "  liuoos  panes." 
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Olem.  Boin.9  ^P*  ^  ^9  ^^^^^  l^c  or  lawman 
(\€uk6s)  for  the  first  time  in  Christian 
literature,  but  he  means  by  it  a  Jewish 
and  not  a  Christian  laymau.  But  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  Epist.  CI.  §.  5 ;  in 
Clem.  AL  "Strom."  iii.  12,  p.  652,  ed. 
Potter;  in  Tertullian  "Prcescr."  41,  we 
find  the  modem  use  of  Xaucbs  and  Uncus 
for  Christian  layman. 

T»ik%tkWfBTUm  This  is  the  popular 
name  for  the  "  Congregation  of  the  Iriests 
of  the  Mission,''  founded  by  St.  Vincent 
of  Fftul  in  1624,  and  established  a  few 
years  later  in  the  College  of  St.  Lazare  at 
Paris.  St.  Vincent,  being  engaged  as  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  de 
Joigny,  was  summoned  one  day  to  the 
sick  bed  of  one  of  her  vassals,  a  well-to- 
do  peasant  held  in  general  esteem,  who 
desired  to  make  his  confession  to  him. 
Pressing  the  inquiry  finnly  into  the  state 
of  the  man's  soul,  St.  Vincent  discovered 
with  conster^don  that  he  had  the  burden 
of  several  unconfessed  mortal  sins  on  his 
conscience,  in  spite  of  which  he  had  been 
going  on  for  many  years  making  sacri- 
^gious  confessions  and  communicating. 
Being  brought  by  the  saint  to  a  pioper 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  conduct  the 
man  was  very  grateful,  and  declared  with- 
out scruple  his  conviction  that  he  owed 
more  than  his  life  to  St  Vincent.  The 
countess,  hearing  what  had  happened,  en- 
treated the  holj  man  to  preach  in  the 
church  of  Tolleville  (near  Amiens),  where 
most  of  the  congregation  were  her  vassals, 
on  the  sin  and  danger  incurred  by  making 
bad  confessions.  The  consciences  of  the 
hearers  were  aroused,  and  numbers  crowded 
to  the  confessional  who  had  hitherto  made 
no  use,  or  a  bad  use,  of  it.  The  countess 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  and 
endowing  an  institute  for  the  purpose  of 

§  reaching  missions  in  country  districts, 
he  desired  Vincent  to  obtain  if  possible  the 
services  of  Jesuits  or  French  Oratorians ; 
but  neither  society  was  able  to  undertake 
the  work  at  the  time.  FinaUy  it  was 
arranged  that  Vincent,  aided  by  several 
pious  secular  priests  who  had  for  some 
years  been  associated  with  him  in  his 
various  works  of  mercy  and  instruction, 
should  commence  the  missions ;  that  the 
institute  should  be  established  in  the 
CoU^e  des  Bons  En&ns,  offered  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  that 
the  countess  should  endow  it  with  forty 
thousand  livres ;  but  that  Vincent  should 
not  leave  her  house  while  she  lived.  Thus 
was  the  institute  founded  in  the  March  of 
1624;  the  countess  died  the  same  year. 
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The  congregation  (which  was  confirmed 
bv  a  buS  of  Urban  VIH.  in  1632)  had  a 
threefold  end — ^the  sanctification  of  its 
own  members,  the  work  of  the  missionB, 
and  the  training  of  an  exemplary  clergy. 
As  a  rule,  eight  months  in  the  year  were 
devoted  to  missions,  which  were  conducted 
nearly  on  the  same  plan  on  which  Be- 
demptorist  and  Passionist  missions  are 
conducted  at  the  present  day.  St.  Vin- 
cent, having  lived  to  see  twen^-five 
houses  of  the  new  institute  established — 
m  France,  Italy,  and  Poland— died  in 
1660,  being  eighty-five  years  old.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  congrM^ti(Hi 
removed  to  the  College  of  St.  Lazare 
(which  had  belonged  to  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Victor)  in  1632.  It  was  a 
spacious  site,  and  the  third  superior- 
general,  Edmond  Joly,  erected  on  it  the 
vast  range  of  buikUngs  still  seen  there. 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  was  beatified  in  1729, 
and  canonised  in  1737.  In  the  time  of 
H^y  ot— that  is,  early  in  the  last  century;— 
there  were  eighty-four  houses  of  the  in- 
stitute in  nine  provinces,  whereof  six  were 
in  France,  two  in  Italv,  and  one  in  Poland. 
Some  of  the  fathers  showed  an  inclination 
towards  Jansenism  and  refused  to  accept 
the  bull  <'  Unigenitus ; "  but  the  firm  and 
prudent  government  of  the  general  of 
that  day,  M.  Bonnet,  checked  in  time  the 
evil  tendency.  At  the  Revolution  St. 
Lazare  was  twice  plundered  by  the  mob ; 
several  of  the  fathers  were  massacred  in 
September  1792:  and  those  who  would 
not  take  the  condemned  oath  were  driven 
out  of  France,  their  property  being  con- 
fiscated. The  maisan  St,  Lowe  was 
turned  into,  and  still  remains,  a  prison  for 
women.  Under  the  first  Napoleon  the  con- 
gregation was  allowed  to  re-enter  France, 
and  under  the  Restoration  the  grant  was 
made  to  it  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  de 
S^vi'es  in  lieu  of  St.  Lazare.  The  mia- 
aions  left  vacant  in  China  and  the  Levant 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773 
were  transferred  to  the  Lazarists.  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  the  congregation  num- 
bered about  700  members ;  at  the  present 
day  it  is  probably  much  more  numerous. 
There  are  seven  houses  in  the  British 
isles— one  in  England,  one  in  Scotland, 
and  five  in  Ireland. 

lACTZOV  OR  &aS80V  (Lectio, 
avdytwais).  Some  details  on  this  subject 
have  been  given  under  Epistle,  Qoa- 
PEL,  Bbbviaby.  But  something  remains 
to  be  said  now  on  the  history  of  lectkma 
in  ^neral,  and  on  the  variety  of  practioft 
which  separatee  the  ancient  firom  thtt 
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modern,  and  again  the  Eastern  from  the 
Western  Ohurdi. 

There  was  a  far  more  extensive  and 
continuous  use  of  Scripture  in  the  public 
services  of  the  eariy  Church  than  there 
is  among  us.  Usually  speaking,  our 
people  only  hear  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
reaa  in  the  Mass,  witn  the  psalms 
and  the  little  chapter  (scarcely  more 
than  a  verse  or  two),  usually  from 
the  Epistle,  at  vespers  and  compline  on 
Sundays  or  great  feasts.  In  the  prini- 
itive  Church  it  was  very  different.  Thus 
St.  Augustine  ('^Praef.  Exposit.  in  1 
Joann.*^  says  that  he  "was  accustomed  to 
handle  {tractare)  the  Gospel  according  to 
John  in  the  order  of  the  lessons ; "  and 
that,  although  this  order  had  been  necess- 
arily interrupted  by  lessons  for  special 
solemnities,  tne  continuous  reading  had 
only  been  "intermitted,  not  omitted." 
In  this  way  Genesis  was  read  in  Lent, 
Job  in  Holy  Week,  Acts  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  &c.,  &c.  Our  Breviary 
lessons  for  the  first  noctum  are  no  doubt 
a  relic  of  this  custom.  But  they  are  only 
a  relic,  partly  because  they  are  very  in- 
complete, partly  because  the  multiplica- 
tion of  festivals  causes  many  even  of  the 
portions  g^ven  in  the  office  to  be  left  out 
altogether;  above  all  because  the  laity, 
as  a  rule,  cannot  asnst  at  those  Breviary 
offices.  Chryostom,  says  Mr.  Scrivener 
referring  to  "Hom.  x.  in  Joann.^  exhorts 
his  hearers  to  neruse  and  mark  the  pass- 
ages (wtpiKorrai)  of  the  Gospels  which  were 
to  be  publiclv  read  to  them  the  ensuing 
Satur(£iy  and  Sunday.  (See  his  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,"  2nd  ed.  p.  69  scy.).  These 
sections,  still  preserved  with  bttle  altera^- 
tion  in  the  modem  Greek  Church,  are 
T&rj  different  from  our  Gospels  and 
Epistles.  They  contun  the  whole  text 
of  tiie  Gospels,  and  at  least  nearly  the 
whole  text  of  the  Acts  and  St.  haul's 
Epistles.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
Greeks  read  the  Gospel  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings in  the  office  as  well  as  in  the  lit- 
urgy, their  daily  offices  contain  no  lessons 
from  Scripture. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  cus- 
tom of  introducing  lections  in  the  Breviary 
office,  still  maintained  in  the  West,  was 
at  one  time  familiar  to  the  Eastern 
churches.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  canon 
17,  requires  a  lesson  to  be  read  after  each 
psalm,  and  Cassian  ("  Ccenob.  Inst.**  ii.  4) 
mentions  that  the  Egyntian  monks  read 
two  lections,  one  from  tne  New,  one  from 
the  Old,  Testament,  after  each  series  of 
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twelve  psalms.  This  practice  was  already 
very  ancient  even  in  his  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  at  latest,  as  appears 
from  Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  xii.  24) 
and  from  the  Kule  of  St.  Benedict,  not 
only  Scripture  but  also  homilies  upon 
it  by  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church 
were  read  in  the  office.  Charlemagne,  in  a 
"  Constitutio  de  Emendatione  librorum  et 
Officiorum,"  of  788,  caused  these  lecUons 
horn  the  Fathers  to  be  revised  and  altered 
by  Paul  the  Deacon.  We  have  earlier 
evidence  for  the  custom  of  reading  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  which  had  begun 
before  St.  Augustine's  time  (Serm. 
cccxv.  c.  1). 

&acTZOVAST.  The  oldest  Latin 
Lectionary  was  known  as  the  "  Comes  *' 
{i.e.  the  cleric's  "companion") — the 
"  Comes  Maior  "  if  it  contained  tJie  Epistles 
and  Gospels  for  the  year  in  full,  the 
"  Comes  Minor  "  if  it  merely  noted  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  portions  read. 
The  authorship  was  attnbuted  to  St. 
Jerome,  and  altnough  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  this  belief,  the  Comes  must 
have  been  compiled  about  St.  Jerome's  time, 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  name  in  a  docu- 
ment dated  471  (Mabillon,  "  De  Re  Di- 
flomat."  1.  vL  482  wj.,  edit.  8,  Neapoli). 
t  has,  however,  imdergone  serious  alter- 
ations. A  Ghdlican  Lectionary  contain- 
ing sections  from  the  Prophets,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels,  was  discovei^  by  MabiUon, 
and  edited  by  him  ("  De  Litur^.  GalL"tom. 
ii.).  It  is  ¥nritten  in  Merovingian  char- 
acters, recognises  among  the  few  feasts 
which  it  names  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  and 
usually  assigns  three  lections  to  each 
Mass,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Gallican  Liturgy. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  Lectionaries 
consist  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels 
(c(rayvfXi(rrdpta) ;  from  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles (npa^an6(Trokoi) ;  while  a  few  books 
known  as  aTrodToXocvoyycXta  have  lessons 
taken  both  from  the  Gospels  and  Apo- 
stolic writings.  Traces  of  Church  lessons 
occur  in  MSB.  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies— viz.  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  and 
and  in  the  Codex  Bezee.  Of  Greek  Lect- 
ionaries in  separate  volumes,  none  perhaps 
are  older  than  the  eighth  century.  The 
general  name  for  tables  of  lessons,  corre- 
sponding to  the  "Comes  Minor'' in  Latin, 
b  avva^dpiop;  for  tables  of  week-day 
lessons  ^icKoydbta  (r&v  ff  tvayytktaT&v  or 
Tov  dirooTcJXov)  while  tables  oi  lessons  for 
Saints'  days  are  called  fxrjvcX6yta.  The 
oldest  known  S3maxarion  is  prefixed  to  the 
Codex  CypriuB  (K),of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
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century ;  another  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Campensis  (M\  which  is  perhaps  a  little 
later.  An  elaoorate  account  of  the  Greek 
lessons  will  he  foij^d  in  Scrivener 
("  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of 
the  N.!.**),  from  whom  the  latter  part  of 
this  article  has  heen  taken. 

&BOTOR  (apaypoKmjs),  A  deric, 
in  minor  orders,  whose  duty  originally 
consisted  in  reading  the  Church  lessons. 
The  ffreat  antiquity  of  the  order — ^the 
second  of  the  minor  orders  among  the 
Latins  the  first  among  the  Greeks — is 
proved  by  the  facts  that  it  is  mentioned 
D^  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  Tapud  Euseh. 
"  H.  E."  vi.  48^,  and  that  it  is  common  to 
sects  who  diflfer  from  each  other,  and 
who  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  fifth  century — ^viz.  Copts,  Syrian 
Jacobites  and  Nestorians,  not  to  speak 
of  the  schismatic  Greeks.  The  Ethi- 
opians, indeed,  ignore  this  order,  but  it  is 
mentioned  in  their  ancient  canons  and 
councils.  (Denzinger,  ^  Bitus  Orienta- 
Hum,"  tom.  i.  p.  118.) 

The  very  form  of  ordination,  as  it 
still  exists  with  very  slight  alteration 
among  us  at  the  present  day,  is  given  in 
canon  8  of  the  so-called  Fourth  Council  of 
Carthage,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  bishop  is  to  give  the  book 
(codicem)  from  which  the  Lector  is  to 
read,  with  the  words  "  Take  it,  and  be  a 
reader  of  the  word  of  God,  to  have,  if 
thou  fulfil  thy  office  faithfidly  and  use- 
fully, part  with  those  who  have  ministered 
the  word  of  God.'* 

The  Greeks,  according  to  Chardon 
("  Histoire  des  Sacrements,"  tom.  iv.  ch. 
2),  have  from  ancient  times  ordained 
their  KcMfiders  bv  imposition  of  hands, 
the  handing  of  the  book  after  ordination 
being  among  them  comparatively  modem. 
As  to  the  other  Oriental  rites,  the  Jacob- 
ites, Copts  and  Syrians  do  not,  the 
Nestorians  do,  confer  this  order  bv  linring 
on  of  hands :  aU  of  them  hand  the  book 
at  the  end  of  the  ordination  rite,  but 
without  any  form  of  words.  (Denzinger, 
tom.  i.  p.  184.) 

Besides  readin^^  in  church,  the  Lec- 
tors were  also  employed  as  secretaries  to 
bishops  and  priests.  They  were  often 
younger  than  the  Ostiarii  or  Porters,  for 
the  Lectorate  was  the  first  order  con- 
ferred on  young  clerics  (Chardon,  loc.  cit,) 
The  Roman  Pontifical  also  assigns  to 
them  the  office  of  blessing  bread  and  the 
new  fruits,  a  duty  first  mentioned  in 
Pontificals  of  the  years  600  and  700. 
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TArt  Lector  in  Wetzer  and  Welte). 
At  present  thb  order  is  r^^arded  chiefly 
as  a  step  to  the  priesthood,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  office  of  Good  Friday  that  the 
Missal  reooffnises  their  functions. 

Altogether  distinct  fr^m  the  Lectors 
just  described  are  the  "  Lector  Mensae,** 
or  reader  at  table  in  religious  houses ;  the 
'*  Lector  dignitarius/'  who  regulated  the 
reading  of  uie  lessons  in  some  cathedral 
churches ;  and  the  Lectores — i,e,  lecturers 
or  professors — ^in  monasteries  and  uni- 
versities. 

&BCIATB.  Among  the  Romans 
leaati  were  either  ambasaidors,  or  officers 
of  high  nmk  appointed  with  the  sanction 
of  the  senate  to  assbt  a  dictator,  consul, 
or  proconsul  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  military  or  civiL  In  modem 
acceptation  the  term  is  confined  to  ec- 
clesiastics representing  the  Holy  See  and 
armed  with  its  authority.  Legates  are  of 
three  kinds — ^legates  a  later e,  emissaries  or 
nuncios  (legati  misgif  ntmtn,  internuntu), 
and  legates  by  virtue  of  their  office  {legati 
nati).  The  dignity  of  a  legate  a  latere 
is,  and  has  long  been,  connned  to  car- 
dinals, though  in  former  times  it  was  not 
so:  e,g.  Pandulf,  the  legate  sent  by 
Innocent  m.  to  receive  the  submission  of 
King  John,  was  only  a  sub-deacon. 
Legates  a  latere  are  either  ordinary  or 
extraordinary :  the  first  govern  provinces 
belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State — such 
as  were  (before  1860)  the  Romagna  and 
the  March  of  Ancona — in  the  Pope*s 
name;  the  second  class  are  deputed  to 
visit  foreign  Courts  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, such  as  a  negotiation  for  a  peace, 
or  arrangements  for  a  general  council, 
&c.  Legati  mim  correspond  to  the  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  maintained  by 
secular  States  at  foreign  capitals.  For- 
merly they  were  caUed  tqpocruutrii 
[ApocRisiAKiiTs] :  now,  nundos  or  inter- 
nuncios— the  latter  being  of  inferior  rank. 
Legati  nati  are,  or  were,  archbishops  to 
whose  sees  by  an  ancient  Papal  concession 
the  legatine  authority  was  permanently 
attached:  as  was  the  case  with  Canterbury 
in  England,  and  Sidzburg  and  Prague  in 
Germany. 

AU  three  classes  of  legates  above 
mentioned  formerly  enjoyed  an  ample, 
and  even  an  immediate,  jurisdiction,  as 
representing  the  Holy  See,  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  they  resided.  Hence  fre- 
quent collisions  with  episcopal  authority 
arose.  To  put  an  end  to  these  confiicts, 
the  Council  of  Trent  ^  decreed  that  legates, 
1  Seas.  xxiv.  cap.  20,  De  Ref. 
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even  those  de  latere,  nuncios,  ecclesiastical 
governors,  or  others,  were  not  to  presume, 
on  the  strength  of  any  faculties  what- 
soever, to  impede  the  bishops  in  matri- 
monial causes  or  in  those  of  criminous 
clerks,  nor  in  any  way  to  curtail  or  dis- 
turb their  jurisdiction ;  nor,  on  the  other 
himd,  were  they  to  take  proceedings 
against  clerks  or  other  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, unless  after  recourse  had  been  had 
to  the  bishop  and  he  had  neglected  to  act. 
The  jurisdiction  of  legates  is  now,  there- 
fore, chiefly  appellate.  (Perraris,  Legatus ; 
article  by  Pnillips  m  Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

&aOB«B,  TBS  €K>U>Bir.  By 
this  name  is  known  the  earliest  collection 
made  in  the  West  of  the  Lives  of  Saints, 
as  the  work  of  Metaphrastes  was  the 
earliest  Greek  collection  of  the  same  kind. 
The  compiler  was  Jacobus  de  Vora^e 
(so  named  from  his  birthplace,  Varaggia, 
near  Genoa),  archbishop  of  Genoa  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  "  Legenda " 
contains  177  chapters,  each  of  which 
treats  of  a  saint  or  a  festival,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar. There  is  an  entire  absence  of 
critical  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
materials.  The  work  became  very  popu- 
lar, was  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  is  said  to  have  passed  through  more 
than  a  hundred  eiditions.  Capgrave's 
"  Legenda  Angliae,"  a  work  of  the  niteenth 
century,  printed  by  Caxton,  was  doubtless 
modelled  upon  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  the 
success  of  which  must  have  encouraged 
Lipomani  and  Surius  in  their  labours,  and 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  great  com- 
pilation of  the  Bollandists. 

ABOimUkTZOV  BT  sirBsa- 
QYTBVT  BKABKZAOa.  The  Civil  Law 
and  the  Law  of  the  Church  agree  in 
ascribing  so  great  efficacy  to  the  nmrriage 
tie  that  it  is  held  to  spread  itself  over, 
reach  back  to,  and  legitimate  the  birth  of 
children  to  the  same  parties  before  the 
marriaee.  The  CivO  Law  recognised  this 
principle  somewhat  less  unreservedly  than 
the  Canon,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribed  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  relative  lawfulness  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage.  Against  this  the 
Church  set  its  face,  refusing  to  allow  that 
there  could  be  any  lawful  union  between 
persons  of  opposite  sex  except  by  the  way 
of  marriage,  and  treating  the  child  of  a 
concubine  as  in  no  superior  position, 
legally,  to  the  child  of  a  courtesan. 
However  long  a  time  may  have  passed, 
even  though  the  father  may  have  had  a 
lawful  wife  and  children  in  the  interval, 
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nevertheless,  the  first  wife  being  dead, 
marriage  with  the  mother  of  his  natural 
children,  even  although  he  may  be  no 
longer  capable  of  being  a  fi&ther,  or  be  on 
the  bed  of  death,  legitimates  the  children 
of  the  illicit  union,  and  makes  them  as 
capable  of  inheriting  as  if  they  had  been 
bom  in  wedlock.  The  reason  is  that  the 
Church,  like  Christ,  whom  she  represents 
in  the  world,  yearns  over  her  erring 
children,  and  desires  to  leave  open  for 
them  a  locus  pcenitenticB ;  and  this  all  the 
more  because  the  temporal  interests  and 
natural  feelings  of  the  innocent  children 
are  promoted  and  consulted  by  such 
lenity. 

All  that  has  been  said,  however,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  at  the 
time  when  the  natural  children  were  con- 
ceived or  born  the  parties^were  free  to 
marry.  It  is  only  in  that  case  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  subsequent  marriage  can 
be  held  to  reach  back  to  the  illicit  union. 
If  either  the  father  or  the  mother  was 
married  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
child,  it  is  the  ofi&pring  of  adulteiy,  and 
no  subsequent  marriage  can  legitimate  it. 
It  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by 
many  canonists  that  if  one  of  the  parties 
was  not  free  to  man^  at  the  time  of  the 
conception  of  the  child,  even  though  such 
freedom  existed  at  the  date  of  birth,  the 
child  is  adulterine,  and  cannot  be  le^- 
mated  by  subsequent  marriafi^e.  The 
tendency  of  opinion,  however,  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  towards  the  doctrine 
that  the  question  should  be  decided  simply 
by  the  date  of  birth  ;  and  that  if  at  that 
time  either  party  were  so  circumstanced 
that  he  or  she  could  not  possibly,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  dispensation,  have 
married  the  other,  the  child  cannot  be 
afterwards  legitimated;  but  not  other- 
wise. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Benedict  XIV,, 
writing  as  a  private  doctor,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Domingo,  in  1744,  discujsses 
this  important  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
with  the  utmost  lucidity  and  force. 

The  Common  Law  of  England,  follow- 
ing, it  may  be  supposed,  some  ancient 
Teutonic  custom,  does  not  allow  that 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock  can  be 
lecfitimated,  or  can  inherit,  through  a 
8iu)sequent  marriage  between  the  parties. 
This  was  decided  so  far  back  as  12o6.  At 
a  council  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom held  at  Merton,  the  bishops,  who  had 
found  that  collisions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  the  spiritual  and 
secular  jurisdictions  on  accoimt  of  their 
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different  views  on  this  question— persons 
being  bastardised  by  the  one  who  were 
legitimated  and  held  capable  of  inheriting 
by  the  other— "requested  that  the  king*s 
writs  should  no  longer  direct  them  to  in- 
quire specially  whether  the  individual  in 
question  were  bom  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, but  generally  whether  he  were 
legitimate  or  not.  They  objected  to  the 
practice  of  the  other  courts :  (1)  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Roman  and  Canon 
Law ;  (2)  that  it  was  unjust,  because  it 
deprived  of  the  right  of  inheritance  the 
issue  of  clandestine  marriages,  though 
such  marriages  were  not  annulled  by  any 
law;  and  (3)  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  itself,  because,  while  it  bastardised 
the  child  bom,  it  legitimated  the  child 
that  was  only  conceived  before  marriage, 
though  in  both  cases  the  moral  guilt  of 
the  parents  was  exactly  the  same.  But 
their  arguments  were  fruitless.  The  earls 
and  barons  unanimously  returned  the 
answer  ^  which  has  been  so  often  repeated 
and  applauded :  '  We  will  not  change  the 
old  and  approved  laws  of  England.*  ^' 

This  aifierence  continues  tx)  exist ;  and 
smce  the  marriage  law  of  all  countries  in 
continental  Europe,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic,  is  based  either  on  the  Roman 
or  the  Canon  Law,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  English  parents  of  natural  children 
to  settle,  marry,  and  become  naturalised 
abroad,  so  that  their  offspring,  under  the 
milder  sway  of  the  Canon  Law,  may 
cease  to  suffer  from  that  slur  of  bastardy 
from  which  in  England  nothing  can  ever 
deliver  them^     (Ferraris,  Legitttnatio.) 

Axmr.  A  isAt  of  forty  days  pre- 
ceding Easter,  kept,  after  the  example  of 
Moses,  Ellas,  and,  above  all,  of  Christ 
Himself,  in  order  to  prepare  the  faithful 
for  the  Easter  feast,  and  also  of  course  on 
account  of  the  general  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  lon^  period  of  penance. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  the  fast 
(r€(r<rapaicooT^,  Qtutdragesima)  indicate 
the  number  of  davs.  The  Italian  Quaresima 
and  the  French  CarSme  come  from  the 
Latin;  the  German  Fastemeit  and  the 
Dutch  Vagten  denote  the  fast  by  pre- 
eminence, like  If  vfi(rr€ia  in  the  Greek 
calendar;  our  own  word  Lent  comes 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lencten,  i.e.  sjjring 
(cf,  German  Lens,  Dutch  LentCf  spring). 

There  is  no  mention  in  Scripture  of 
the  observance  of  Lent,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
determined  time  for  fasting  among  Cliris- 
tians.    In  Acts  xxvii.  0,  St.  Paul  and  his 

1  "  Nolunt  le^es  Anglis  mutare." 
*  lingtrd,  Hitt,  ofEng.  ii.  245. 
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companions  are  said  to  have  put  to  sea  at 
a  dangerous  time,  viz.  '*  wnen  the  fiaat 
was  a&eady  over.  But  the  fast  in  view 
was  evidentlv  the  one  Jewish  fast  com- 
manded in  the  law,  that  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  tenth  of  Hsri.  At  that 
time  the  autumnal  equinox  was  past,  and, 
as  a  rule,  no  more  voyages  were  undei^ 
taken  for  the  season. 

There  is,  however,  proof  that  Lent,  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  fast  preceding 
Easter,  has  been  known  from,  or  nearly 
from,  Apostolic  times.  Thus  Tertullian,  in 
his  Montanist  treatise  on  fasting,  tells  iia 
that  according  to  his  Catholic  adversariea 
those  days  were  set  apart  for  foisting 
''under  the  Gospel  dispensation  (m 
Evangelic)  in  whicn  the  Spouse  was  taken 
away  "  ("  De  Jejun."  2 ;  cf.  13),  whereas 
the  Montanists  kept  additional  fasts.  An 
earlier  writer,  IrensBus  (apud  Euseb. 
"  H.  E."*  V.  24),  speaks  of  the  fast  before 
Easter,  and  the  different  modes  of  observ- 
ance which  prevailed  in  different  places. 
The  words  occur  in  a  letter  to  Victor,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Rome  from  about  190  till 
202;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
Irenasus  says  the  difference  of  observance 
was  no  new  thing,  but  had  arisen  ''  even 
long  before,  in  a  past  generation"  (xal 
TToXv  npoTtpov  iiii  r&v  irph  r^fiav).  It  is 
plain  also  tiiat  from  verv  early  times  the 
Lenten  fast,  whatever  its  duration  may 
have  been,  was  considered  obligatorj. 
This  is  clearly  implied  in  the  language 
of  Tertullian  in  the  passages  quoted  above : 
"  dies  jeiuniis  determinatos ;  "  constituta 
esse  solemnia  huic  fidei  scripturis  vel 
traditione  majorum.''  Passages  to  the 
same  effect  abound  in  the  later  literature 
of  the  Church.  The  Council  of  Gangra, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  ana* 
thematises  (Can.  10)  those  who  neglected 
to  keep  the  fasts  "observed  by  the  Church." 
Jerome,  Ep.  41..  lays  down  the  strict 
obligation  of  keeping  the  Lenten  fast 
(see  also  Ambrose :  e.g.  "  De  Noe  et  Area," 
13).  A  number  of  similar  statements 
may  be  seen  in  Thomassin,  "Traits  des 
Jedjies,"  Part  I .  ch .  v.  A  famous  incident, 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  ("  H.  E.*  i.  11), 
and  often  alleged  against  the  Catholic 
practice,  is  really  an  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  There  the  story  is  told 
of  a  Bishop  Spyridon,  who,  having  no 
other  food,  not  even  bread  or  flour,  in  the 
house,  gave  an  exhausted  traveller  swine's 
flesh  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  bade 
him  eat  it  without  scruple.  But  the 
stranger  at  first  refused  to  eat  it,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  and  the 
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lishop  before  fnnushiiig  this  food  *'  prayed 
and  oegged  pardon''  of  Heaven.  All 
things,  as  the  bishop  argued,  are  pure  to 
the  pure,  and  then,  as  now,  the  Lenten 
rule  yielded  to  charity  and  necessity. 

We  have  taken  Lent  hitherto  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  as  meaning  a  fast  of 
some  sort  before  Easter,  and  in  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  clear  notice  occurs  of  a  fast  consist- 
ing even  approximately  of  forty  days. 
In  a  very  obscure  and  possibly  corrupt 
passage  of  IrensBUs  (apud  Euseb.  t.  24) 
the  Benedictine  editor  Massuet  (Diss.  ii. 
28  seq,)  sees  an  allusion  to  the  forty  days 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar.     He 
understands  the  saint  to  say  that  some 
kept  the  fast  of  extraordinary  strictness 
known  as  xerophagy  for  one  day,  others 
for  two  or  more,  others  for  all  the  forty 
days  of  Lent.    This  is  a  possible  and 
even  plausible  explanation,  but  it  cannot 
be  considered  certain,  and  many  scholars. 
Catholic    and    Protestant,    believe   that 
Ireneeus  refers  to  an  absolute  fast  from  all 
food  during  two  or  more  days,  or  for 
forty  hours.    However,  from  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  onwards,  there 
are  many  references  to  Lent  as  a  period  of 
about  forty  days.  Thewordrco-o-apoKoor^is 
found  in  Can.  6  of  the  Nicene,  and  Can.  60 
of  the  Laodicean,  Council,  the  latter  being 
held,  according  to  Hefele,  somewhere  be- 
tween 348  and  381.    Even  if  the  word 
was  originally  connected  with  the  forty 
hours  during  which  Christ  lay  in  the 
tomb,  it  was  taken  in  the  fourth  century 
at  least  to  mean  a  period  of  forty  days. 
St.   Gregory  Nyssen   (tom.  ii.    p.    263) 
reckons  Lent  as  a  time  of  rather  less  than 
two  months :  while,  in  the   West,  St. 
Augustine  (En.  Iv.  c.  16,  "  Ad  Januar."^ 
connects  the  fast  of  Quadragesima  witn 
the  forty  days'  fast  of  Moses  and  Elias. 
Still  in  this  century,  and  the  next  idso,  the 
duration  of  Lent  varied  very  considerably 
in  diflerent  churches.    Socrates  ("  H.  E." 
V.  22)  expresses  his  surprise  that  fdl  used 
the  same  name  rtaa-apaKoar^  to  describe  a 
fast  which  lasted  in  different  places  for 
seven,  six,  or  only  three  weeks.    There  are 
no  doubt  inaccuracies  in  the  statement  as 
Socrates  makes  it,  but  we  see  no  ground 
for  questioning  its  correctness  as  to  the 
main  fact.    I^om  Sozomen,  also  a  writer 
of  the  fifth  century,  we  get  more  trust- 
worthy information.    All  Africa,  Egypt, 
Palestme  and  the  Westerns  generally,  he 
says  ("H.  E."  vii.  19),  kept  Lent  for  six 
weeks,  the  church  of  Constantinople  and 
the    neighbouring  provinces   for   seven. 
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Oassian  C'CoUat."  zxL  c.  24-27)  says  in 
general   terms   that  some  fasted  seven, 
others  six,  weeks,  but  he  gives  the  reason 
— viz.  that  some  excepted  Sundays  and 
Saturdays,  others  Sundays  only,  from  the 
fast.    St.  Ambrose  ("  De  Elia  et  Jejunio," 
c.  10)  recognises  the  exemption  from  fast- 
ing on  both  days.    The  practice,  however, 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  most  Latins 
was  to  fast  six  weeks  excepting  Sundays — 
I.e.   for  thir^-six    days.    The  usage  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
vailed in  the  East,  and  the  Council  in 
Trullo,  in  692,  ordered  (Can.  66)  thatthere 
should  be  no  fasting  on  Saturdays  in  Lent, 
and  no  Mass  said  except  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  the  feast  of  the  Annunci- 
ation (Can.  62).    Mass  and  fasting  are  in 
the  minds  of  the  Qreeks  incompatible,  so 
that  they  observed  seven  weeks  or  thirty- 
five  days  of  faisting — all  Saturdays  ex- 
cept  Holy   Saturday,  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation,    and  all  Sundays,  being 
deducted. 

However,  more  than  a  century  before 
the  Council  in  Trullo  the  Qreeks  could 
fairly  claim  to  count  forty  days  in  their 
Lent.  True,  it  is  only  on  the  Monday  in 
Quinquagesima  week  that  they  enter  on 
the  strict  abstinence  both  from  flesh  meat 
and  lacticiftia,  and  so  Quinquagesima  is 
called  by  them  rrjs  Tvpo<payov,  because,  ac- 
cording to  their  way  of  calculating,  it 
ends  the  week  in  which  cheese,  &c.,  may 
be  eaten.  But  after  Sexagesima  Sunday 
(hence  named  rrjs  a7rojcpeo>)  no  meat  is 
eaten,  and  this  their  present  custom  was 
already  in  force  under  the  Emperor 
Justiman  in  646  (see  Fleury,  "Hist." 
livr.  xxxiiL  No.  23,  and  cf,  Thomas^, 
Part  n.  ch.  i). 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  the 
West  to  complete  the  number  of  forty 
days.  St.  Ambrose  (Serm.  34)  blames 
the  custom  of  those  who  began  the  fast  in 
Quinquagesima  week,  and  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Orleans  (anno  641;  Can.  2) 
likewise  enforces  uniformity  and  censures 
those  who  began  Lent  with  Sexagesima  or 
Quinquagesima.  The  Eighth  Council  of 
Toledo  (Canon  9 ;  anno  663)  expresses  a 
feeling  then  and  earlier  very  common  in 
the  Church,  when  it  describes  the  thirty 
six  days  of  Lent  as  a  tithe  of  the  year 
which  Christians  dedicated  to  GK>d.  But 
the  monks  aimed  at  greater  strictness,  for 
the  ''  Regula  Magistri ''  which  Thomassin 
places  at  the  banning  of  the  seventh 
century,  enjoins  religious  to  fast  three 
days  in  Sexagesima  and  three  in  Quinqua- 
gesima week,  in  order  to  supply  for  the 
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six  Sundays  of  Lent  which  were  not  fast- 
dajs. 

At  last  the  Latin  Church  added  the 
four  days  of  fastiug  before  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  which  now  began  with 
Ash  Wednesday.  This  new  discipline  is 
recognised  in  Canon  76  of  the  Council  of 
Meaux  (anno  846) ,  and  it  appears  from 
the  words  of  the  monk  Ratramnus,  who 
wrote  about  the  same  time,  that  these 
additional  davs  were  observed  by  the 
Roman  Church  and  in  the  West  generally. 
Still  in  the  eleventh  century  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland  (Surius,  Junii  die  10)  had  to 
introduce  the  habit  of  beginning  Lent 
with  Ash  Wednesday  among  her  suDJecte  ; 
and  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in  the  first 
council  which  he  held,  fully  acknowledg[ed 
the  right  by  which  the  churches  in  the  city 
of  Milan  and  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese 
which  had  retained  tne  Ambrosian  rite 
began  Lent  with  the  first  Sunday  and 
thus  maintained  their  ancient  usage. 

We  can  only  touch  lightly  on  the  other 
acts  of  piety  by  which  Lent  has  been 
sanctifiea  from  early  times.  It  was  a 
season  in  which  the  faithful  begged  God*s 
mercy  for  themselves,  and  were  therefore 
expected  to  show  mercy  to  others.  The 
money  spared  b^  fasting  was  given  in 
alms;  the  Lnperial  laws  (see  the  refer- 
ences in  Thomassin,  Part  I.  ch.  xxviii.) 
forbade  criminal  processes,  and  while  the 
(jhurch  reconcilea  penitents  at  the  altalr, 
the  emperors  released  priBoners,  masters 

Sardoned  their  slaves;  and  enemies  became 
lends.  It  was  a  season  of  mourning, 
and  hence  the  Church  has  always  strongly 
discountenanced  festivities  of  all  kinds 
durinff  Lent.  Lastly,  the  body  is  morti- 
fied, m  order  that  the  soul  may  be  in- 
vigorated, and  so  from  early  times  com- 
munions, sermons  and  spiritual  exercises 
generally  have  been  multiplied  in  Lent. 
(Thomassin,  "Traits  des  JeAnes,"  Paris, 
1685.  Liemke,  "  Die  Quadragesimal- 
fasten  der  Eirche,*'  Miinchen,  1853.) 
unaxAATiox.    [See  Lapsed.] 

aiBmTt'LI  PA.OX8.  [See  LAPSED 
and  IVDTTLOENCBS.] 

aXBH»  Bxmum.  An  ancient 
collection  of  formularies  used  in  the 
Roman  church.  The  learned  Jesuit 
Gamier  supposes  that  it  was  compiled 
shortly  after  714.  It  has  been  divided  by 
Gamier  into  seven  chapters,  which  are 
subdivided  into  ''titles.*'  The  seven 
chapters  treat  of  the  following  subjects : 
(1)  formularies  used  by  the  Pope  in 
writing  to  the  Emperor,  Exarch,  Consul, 
Patriarchs,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  &c.; 
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(2)  formularies  for  the  election  and 
consecration  of  the  Pope,  with  the  ac- 
companying notice  to  the  Emperor, 
Exarch,  &c. :  -  (3)  for  the  election  and 
consecration  of  the  qnscopi  mburbicarui 
(4)  four  formularies  for  giving^  the 
Pallium ;  (5)  twenty-one  formularies  for 
despatch  of  business  with  Italian  bishops 
consecrated  by  the  Pope ;  (6)  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  alienation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Roman  church;  (7)  on 
privileges  ^ranted  by  the  Popes  to  mon- 
asteries and  other  ecclesiastical  institutes. 
Fragments  of  the  "liber  Diumus'' 
occur  in  the  mediaeval  canonists,  but  the 
book  in  its  entirety  was  long  unknown. 
An  edition  was  prepared  at  Rome  in 
1660  bv  Lucas  Holstenius,  but  pro- 
hibited oy  the  Roman  censors;  and  the 
first  edition  which  actually  appeared  was 
that  of  Gamier  (Paris,  1680),  with  learned 
introduction,  notes,  and  dissertations. 
Additions  were  made  by  Mabillon  in  his 
"  Museum  Italicum.''  These  additions  and 
various  readings  were  used  by  Hoffinann 
for  the  edition  in  his  "  Nova  CoUectio," 
tom.  ii.  Garnier^s  edition  with  Mabillon^s 
additions  has  been  reprinted  by  Migne  in 
his  "  Patrologia." 

•   AiBas  pamraimAXiXS.    [See 
Pbkttbntial  Books.] 

AiBas    poirrzncA&xs.     [See 
Chuboh  Hisiobt.] 

Aisax  SBFTZMini.  By  this 
name  are  known  two  difi^nt  cdllectionSy 
neither  of  which  is  of  authority.  1.  Piwre 
Matthieu,  of  Lyons,  made  a  collecticm 
of  Decretals  fix)m  the  pontificate  of  G^r»- 
gory  XI.  to  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  arranged 
them  in  five  books  and  a  certain  number 
of  tities,  according  to  the  classification 
prevailing  in  the  "Corpus  Juris,'*  and 
printed  them  in  1590.  They  have  been 
included  in  two  or  three  editions  of  the 
**  Corpus,^*  but  are  generally  held  to  have 
no  validity  as  a  collection ;  the  separate 
Decretals  have  whatever  authority  they 
may  poasess  apart  from  their  inclusion  in 
this  "  Liber  Septimus."  2.  It  was  under 
contemplation  in  the  time  of  Clement 
Vni.  (1592-1605)  to  publish  under  this 
name  a  collection  of  recent  Papal  Conati- 
tutions  and  conciliar  decrees,  including 
those  of  the  Council  of  Trent  The  bodt 
was  actually  printed  in  1598,  but  -was 
suppressed  through  the  well-^prounded 
fear  that  as  soon  as  it  appeared  it  would 
be  glossed  and  commented  for  use  in  the 
courts,  and  that  in  this  way  the  order  of 
Pius  IV.  (1564),  reserving  to  the  Holy 
See  the  interpretation  of  the  TiideDtuie 
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decrees,  would  be  nullified.  (Wetzer  and 
Welte,  art.  by  Kober.) 

JUBSB  saXTva.  The  Sext  ("  Liber 
Seztus  Decretalium  ;^  see  art  on  Cakok 
Law)  was  compiled  by  order  of  Boniface 
yill.  and'pubb8hedinl298.  It  received 
its  name  with  reference  to  the  fivt  books 
of  Decretals  published  b^  order  of  Gre- 
gory IX.,  but  is  itself  divided,  like  that 
earlier  collection,  into  five  books  and  a 
certain  number  of  titles. 

IiIBBUL  WOS,  A«.  A  responsory 
sunff  by  the  choir  after  the  Mass  of  the 
dead  and  before  the  absolution  of  the 
corpse.     [See  Absoliftiok   and  Frms- 

RALB.] 

&ZSaBA  »OS,  ««.  The  emboIi»- 
tnu$  or  continuation  of  the  Lord*8  Prayer 
in  the  Roman  Mass.  The  prayer  with 
slight  variation  is  found  in  tne  Gelasian 
ana  Gregorian  Canons.  The  principal 
chan^  that  have  been  made  are  in  the 
mention  of  the  saints.  At  present  only  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
(the  fotmders  of  the  Roman  church),  and 
ot.  Andrew,  who  was  first  called  to  the 
Apostolate,  are  mentioned  by  name.  Bui 
otner  names  occur  in  the  Gb^rian  canon 
— viz.  Dionysius  with  Rusticus  and  Eleu- 
therius  and  Ohlodoaldus.  Even  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  appears  from  the  ''  Micro- 
logus,^  the  officiating  priest  could  add 
names  of  saints  here  at  discretion. 

All  the  Western  liturgies  have  a  prayer, 
not  only  corresponding  to,  but  resembUng 
our  "  Libera  nos.  The  prayer  in  the 
Ambrosian  Mass  is  merely  a  form  of  our 
praver  with  alight  variations.  The  Moz- 
araoic  prayer  '*  liberati  a  malo  "  has  at 
least  a  general  resemblance.  The  old 
Galilean  uturgy  is  furthest  removed  from 
the  Roman  standard.  There  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Lord's  Prayer  varies  with 
the  Mass.  That  for  Christmas  begins 
"Libera  nos,  omnipotens  Deus,  ab 
omni  malo,"  &c.  (Benedict  XTV.  '*  De 
Missa."  Hammond^s  *'  Liturgies,  Eastern 
and  Western.') 

&IBHB1II8  was  Bishop  of  Rome 
from  852  to  866.  Because  of  the  firm 
support  he  gave  to  the  Nlcene  faith,  and 
to  Athanasius,  its  champion,  he  was 
banished  to  Beroea  by  the  Arian  Em- 

Seror  Constantius,  some  time  after  the 
jnod  of  Milan  in  865,  the  Arian  Felix 
b^ng  put  in  his  place  at  Rome.  laberius 
was  separated  even  from  his  companions 
in  exile  in  order  to  increase  the  rigour  of 
his  punishment  and  break  his  constancy. 
In  857  Constantius  was  in  Rome^  and 
found  that  scarcely  anyone  commumcated 
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with  the  usurper  Felix,  and  that  the  popu- 
lace were  clamouring  for  the  recall  of 
Idberius.  At  last,  nearly  a  year  later, 
the  Emperor  consented  to  restore  Libe- 
rius  to  his  see.  But  on  what  conditions  P 
Many  ancient  documents  (we  shall  have 
to  examine  their  real  value  further  on) 
testify  that  Liberius  bought  his  pardon 
dear — viz.  by  condemning  Athanasius, 
communicating  with  heretical  bishops, 
and  subscribing  a  formula  which  denied, 
or  at  least  betrayed,  the  Nicene  faith. 
This  is  the  view,  not  only  of  Protestant, 
but  also  of  many  Catholic  historians.  It 
is  held,  s.^.,  by  Baronius ;  Petavius, "  De 
Trin."  i.  9;  Bossuet,  "Def.  Cler.  Gall." 
p.  iii.  lib.  ix.  c.  88 ;  Fleury,  "Hist"  livr. 
xiii.  46 ;  DoUinger,  "  Papst-Fabehi ";  He- 
fele,  '*  Concil."  (i.  681  $eq,) ;  and  many 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  BoUandist 
Stiltmg,  "  Acta  SS."  tom.  yi.  Sept. ;  Zac- 
caria,  "De  Commentitio  Liberii  Lapsu  "; 
Palma,  "  Praelect."  tom.  i.  par.  2 ;  and 
recently  Reinerdinpr,  ''Beitrage  zur  Hono- 
rius-  und  Liberiusmge,"  1865 ;  and  Car- 
dinal Hergenrother,''KircheDgescbicbte," 
vol.  iii.,  1880,  p.  106  seq.),  treat  the  "  fall 
of  Liberius"  as  an  Arian  fiction.  The 
question  has  naturally  assumed  great  pro- 
minence from  its  bearing  on  the  Papal 
infallibility.  In  this  article  we  treat  of 
the  historical  fact  and  of  its  dogmatic 
import  separately. 

Theodoret,  Socrates,  and  Sulpicius 
Severus  are  altogether  alent  on  the  fall 
of  Liberius,  and  we  may  fairly  take  their 
silence  as  proof  either  that  they  had  not 
heard  of  or  else  did  not  believe  it.  But 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinct 
and  contemporary  evidence  of  Athanasius 
twice  repeated :  ''  Liberius,  being  exiled, 
later  on,  after  a  period  of  two  years,  gave 
way  (&KKaa€)  and,  in  fear  of^^  the  death 
with  which  be  was  threatened,  subscribed 
(d>oPr)6t\s  t6v  Q7r€iKovfi€Vov  Bdvarov  vn* 
typa^€p).  But  even  this  diows  their  vio- 
lence and  the  hatred  of  Liberius  against 
the  heresy  and  his  decision  (if^^</>ov)  for 
Athanasius  when  his  will  was  free.  For 
things  done  through  torments  contrary  to 
the  original  judgment — these  are  not  acts 
of  will  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been 
put  to  fear,  but  of  those  who  inflict  the 
torture"  ('^Epist.  ad  Monach.  et  BQst. 
Arian."  41).  He  speaks  to  much  the 
same  effect  in  the  *'  ApoL  contr.  Arian.** 
S9.  "0  wretched  man  that  you  are," 
says  another  contemporary,  St.  Hilary, 
addressing  Constantius  ("Contr.  Constant. 
Imper."  c.  1 1);  "  I  know  not  whether  there 
was  greater  wickedness  in  your  banishing 
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him  [Liberius]  than  in  your  sending  him 
back  '  C'  nescio  utnmi  majore  impietate 
relegaveris  quam  lemiseris  ^),  This  looks 
like  an  allusion  to  the  price  Liberius  had 
to  pay  for  his  recall,  dozomen  ("  H.  E." 
iv.  16)  ^ves  us  the  details.  ''Oon- 
stantius/'he  says, '' imi ted  the  delegates 
from  the  bishops  of  the  East  [t.«.  from 
the  Semi-Arian  Council  of  Ancyra]  to  the 
prelates  who  happened  to  be  present  with 
him  in  the  Ck)urt  at  Sirmium.  They  com- 
bined the  definitions  of  the  Antiochene 
Council  in  269  against  Paul  of  Samosata 
and  those  of  Sii*mium  against  Photinus 
with  the  symbol  of  the  Aintiochene  Coun- 
cil of  341''  (probably  Sozomen  refers  to  the 
fourth  of  tneir  symbols),  "  and  persuaded 
Liberius  to  subscribe  the  new  formula  or 
collection  of  old  formulas  in  which  the 
word  '  consubstantial '  was  abandoned. 
They  brought  him  to  take  this  step  by 
telling  him  that  the  Sftoova-tos  was  a  mere 
doak  for  Sabellianism.  Liberius,  however, 
insisted  that  he  who  did  not  confess  the 
Son  to  be  in  essence  and  in  all  things  like 
the  Father  was  to  be  excommunicate." 
Lastly,  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle,  says  of 
Liberius,  "  overcome  by  the  weariness  of 
exile,  setting  his  name  to  heretical  error, 
he  entered  Kome  as  a  conqueror.''  And 
again,  ''Catal.  Script."  97,  he  charges 
H^rtunatius  of  Aquileia  with  compeUuig 
Liberius  to  subscribe  heresy. 

This  surely  is  a  fourfold  cord  of  evi- 
dence not  eauly  broken.  All  the  wit- 
nesses are  of  great,  two  (Athanasiua  and 
Hilary)  of  the  greatest  conceivable  weight. 
And  ail  the  accoimts  are  at  once  indepen- 
dent of  and  consistent  with  each  otner. 
Liberius  would  make  no  terms  with  the 
Anomoeans,  or  extreme  Arians,  but  he 
did  communicate  with  the  Semi- Arians, 
who  condemned  Athanasius,  and  aban- 
doned the  touch-stone  of  orthodoxy — 
viz.  the  Nicene  term  Sfioovaios.  He 
subscribed  the  Semi-Arian  formula  which 
was  compiled  from  older  documents  and 
is  known  as  the  third  formula  of  Sii> 
mium.^  But  he  did  all  this  imder  fear, 
consented  to  omit  the  Sfxoovaios  only 
when  persuaded  that  it  was  understood 
in  an  heretical  (i.e.  Sabellian)  sense,  and 
he  accompanied  his  subscription  with  a 
protest  against  pronounced  Aiianism.  We 
can  easily  understaud  why  Athanasius 
speaks  with  such  touching  gentleness  of 
Liberius  in  the  moment  of  his  infiirmity. 

>  This  is  given  as  highly  probable,  for  his- 
torians differ  much  as  to  the  partictdar  formula 
signed  by  Uberios.  See  Newman's  AriaM, 
2nd  ed.  p.  382,  and  Boasuet,  loc.  eit 
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Moreover,  Liberius  soon  recovered  himself 
from  his  fall,  for  we  find  him  confirming 
the  orthodox  Council  of  Alexandria  in 
362. 

Stiltinff  and  his  numerous  followers, 
who  exculpate  Liberius  altogether,  are 
driven  to  expedients  which  we  cannot 
help  regarding  as  desperate.  They  ex- 
plain away  the  words  of  Hilary,  regard 
Jerome  and  Sozomen  as  deceived  by 
Arian  rumours,  and  try  to  show  that  the 
decisive  words  of  Athanasius  are  interpo- 
lations. **  Hilary's  words,"  says  Cardinal 
Hergenrother,  "  may  only  mean  that  on 
this  occasion  also  [ue.  m  the  recall  of 
Liberius]  Constantius  diBpla;^ed  his  im- 
piety." But  how  could  he  (fisplay  in  re- 
calling Liberius  impiety  greater  or  equal 
to  that  which  he  had  shown  in  driving 
him  from  his  see  if  he  allowed  him  to 
return  to  it  without  dishonourable  condi- 
tions P  Next,  as  to  the  places  in  St. 
Athanasius.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that 
the  passage  in  the  "  Hist.  Ar.  ad  Mon." 
did  not  belonff  to  the  ori^final  draft  sent 
to  the  monks,  lor  it  was  written  before  the 
supposed  fall  of  Liberius ;  but  then  Athan- 
asius begged  them  (see  the  introductory 
epistle,  c.  3)  to  send  the  letter  back,  and 
afterwards  ("  Enist.  ad  Serap."  i.  1)  he  for- 
warded it  to  his  iriend  the  Bishon  Serapion, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  Athanasius  completed  his  his- 
tory by  adding  to  it  the  account  of  an  event 
which  had  happened  in  the  interval.  The 
same  chronological  objection  is  made  to 
the  second  passage  from  Athanasius,  and 
b  disposed  of  by  Hefele  just  in  the  same 
way.  Besides,  it  is  hard  even  to  imagine 
what  could  have  led  to  the  interpolation 
of  the  passages.  Certainly  they  were  not 
forged  in  the  interests  of  Arianism.  In 
stvle  and  tone  they  are  every  way  worthy 
01  St.  Athanasius,  while  the  statement 
they  make  explains,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  confirmed  by,  the  words  of  Hilary. 

We  should  have  to  think  much  more 
severely  of  Liberius  if  certain  Fragments 
attributed  to  Hilary  (particularly  Frag- 
ments iv.-vi.)  and  the  letter  of  the  Pope 
incorporated  in  Fragment  vi.  were 
genuine.  In  Fragment  vi.  Liberius  is 
called  an  **  apostate "  and  a  '*  traitor  ^ 
(^cevaricatar)  and  anathematised  three 
times ;  while  Liberius  himself  makes  a 
formal  and  deliberate  confession  of  Arian 
belief.  The  Fragment  containing  these 
letters  was  supposed  by  the  Benedictine 
editor  Coustant  to  belong  to  a  lost  work 
of  Hilary  against  Ursacius  and  Valena. 
There  is  nothing  to  allege  in  favour  of 
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this  suppoeition  except  a  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  MS.,  "  Sanctus  Hilarius  illi 
[sc.  Liherio]  anathema  dicit.^  And  there 
are  the  strongest  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
fragment  as  none  of  Hilary^s,  and  regard- 
ing the  letters  of  liherius  as  suppositi- 
tious. We  must  refer  the  reader  lor  the 
arguments  drawn  from  chronological 
errors,  the  barharism  of  the  style,  the 
clumsiness  and  unnaturalness  of  the  for- 
gery, to  Hefele.  He  thinks  the  letters 
were  forged  in  the  name  of  Liherius  and 
in  the  Anomoean  interest  by  a  "  Grsecu- 
lus  "  who  had  but  a  yery  slight  knowledge 
of  Latin.  Eyen  Mr.  Renouf,  though 
opposed  to  Hefele's  yiew,  and  much  more 
hostile  to  liherius,  is  obliged  to  giye  up 
part  at  least  of  Fragment  yi.  as  spurious.^ 

It  is  amazing  that  anyone  after  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  facts 
should  haye  pressed  them  into  the  ser- 
yice  of  GaUicanism.  Liherius,  at  liie 
time  of  his  fall,  taught  nothing  and  im- 
posed no  belief.  Besides,  if  the  Pope  is 
to  teach  ex  cathedra^  conmion  sense  re- 
quires that  he  should  be  free.  Liherius, 
on  the  contrary,  subscribed  the  Semi- 
Arian  formula  separated  from  his  friends 
and  counsellors  and  in  terror  of  death. 
It  is  as  if,  to  borrow  an  illustration  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  an  English  Chief  Jus- 
tice were  hurried  away  by  bandits,  kept 
without  notes,  books,  or  counsel,  and 
forced  under  terror  of  death  to  decide  a 
legal  case  in  one  particular  way.  No- 
body, saye  from  prejudice,  would  pretend 
that  such  a  decision  was  yalid.  What 
the  case  does  prove  is  the  extreme  im- 
portance attacned  to  the  judgment  of 
Liherius.  They  knew  his  zeal  and 
energy,  and  "  the  impious,"  writes  Athana- 
sius, "  said  to  themselyes, '  If  we  persuade 
Liherius,  we  shall  quickly  master  all  * " 
("  Hist.  Ar.  ad  Mon.*  c.  36). 

(The  literature  has  been  giyen  with 
tolerable  fulness  in  the  body  of  the 
article.  We  ought  to  add  that  Cardinal 
Newman,  eyen  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
"  Arians"  (1871),  assumes  the  authen- 
ticity of  "  Hilary  "  Frag.  iy.  and  yi.  and 
consequently  of  the  fetters  attributed 
to  Liherius,  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
seen  Hefele's  counter-arguments.  See 
"  Arians,"  p.  332.) 

&IBXASZBS.  The  two  captures  of 
Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  first  by  Alaric 

'  The  writer  of  this  article,  though  he  has 
read  Mr.  RenonTs  pamphlets,  has  not  a  copy  at 
his  command,  and  takes  the  reference  {Ckmdtm- 
nation  of  Pope  Honoriui,  p.  41)  from  Hergen- 
rdther. 
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'  and  afterwards  by  GJenseric,  must  haye 
been  fatal  to  any  large  accumulation  of 
books  in  the  Eternal  City ;  but  mention  is 
made  of  a  Vatican  library  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Vigilius  (t656),  and  under  Leo  IV. 
(t855^,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  was 
its    liorarian.     (Thomassin,  H.    i.  96). 
Gregory  the  Great  had  certainly  the  com- 
mand of  a  laige  library.     The  famous 
Alexandrian  library — a  monument  at  once 
of  the  enl^htenment  of  the  Ptolemaic 
dynasty,  and  of  the  high  gwide  of  culture 
which  the  confluence  of  the  Semitic  with 
the  Aryan  intellect  at  that  city  rendered 
possible — ^perished,  if  we  accept  the  com- 
mon story,  through  the  bigotry  of  Omar ;  * 
but  a  few  years  later  new  libraries  began 
to  be   formed  on  northern  shores  and 
islands,  where  barbarism  had  hitherto 
reigned   supreme.     Beda'  tells  us  that 
the  abbot  benedict  Biscop  conyeyed  to 
his  monastery  of  Wearmoutli,  on  returning 
from  his  numerous  Roman  ioumeys,  a 
large  and  splendid  library  (iMiothecam 
nobiiissimam    copiosissimamqtie),    which, 
"  as  necessary  for  a  completely  furnished 
church,  he  ordered  should  be  kept  entire, 
and  neither  damaged  through  neglect,  nor 
dispersed "  in  the  hands  of  borrowers. 
This  was  about  a.d.  680.    Archbishop 
Egbert  founded  at  York  a  **  nobilissima 
bibliotheca  '^  about  760 ;  the  fact  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  Alcuin's  letters.'    The 
library  of  Glastonbury,  for  some  time 
after  ot.  Dunstan  had  been  abbot  there, 
was  the  best  in  England.    William  of 
Malmesbury,  to  whose  sterling  literary 
(jualities  the  student  of  English  history 
is  under  such  deep    obligation,    himself 
actiyely  aided  abbot  GodJrey  in  forming 
a  large  and  well-chosen  library  at  Mal- 
meebuiy    Abbey.*      That    eyery   large 
Anglo-Saxon  monastery  had  its  library 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    In  Ireland,  at 
aU  the  great  monastic  centres,  such  as 
Armagh,  Clonmacnoise,  Inisfallen,  Boyle, 
Kells,  &c.,  there  were  large  collections  of 
books ;  a  fact  which  the  number  of  Irish 
MSS.  still  suryiying,  in  spite  of  the  hayoc 
made  by  war  and  rapine,  and  the  effects 
of  a  damp  climate,  amply  attests.    Gene- 
rally it  is  true  of  Europe  that  all  through 
the  mediasyal  period  a  threefold  process, 
of  accumulation,  loss  or  dispersion,  and 
re-accumulation  of  books  was  going  on. 

'  But,  as  Gibbon  says  (ch.  li.),  the  common 
story  is  more  than  doubtftd;  it  rests  on  the 
sole  authority  of  Abolpharagius,  a  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

*  Hist.  Abbaium.  §  9. 

s  WiU.  Malm.^M<.  Pontif,  p,  246. 

4  Jb.  p.  481, 
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BarbariADB  from  Scandinavia  ruined  most 
of  the  libraries  of  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries, and  a  large  number  of  those  in 
Ireland.  Under  St  Dunstan  books  were 
again  coined  and  collected ;  a  second  dark 
period  ensued  till  about  1060 ;  after  the 
Conquest  a  long  era  of  comparative  peace 
and  progress  began.  A  glance  at  the 
"  Philobiblon"  of  Richard  ofBury  (tl346), 
the  learned  and  politic  bishop  of  Durham, 
shows  that  the  collection,  oinding,  con- 
servation, and  utilisation  of  books,  every- 
thing in  short  that  appertains  to  the  office 
of  a  librarian,  was  already  well  under- 
stood in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Eiiu;8  of  France  began  ftrom  about  1870 
to  rorm  the  library  of  the  Louvre.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  printing-press 
having  come  into  use,  and  ancient  learninp^, 
especially  Qreek  learning,  being  held  m 
greater  esteem  than  ever  before,  new  books 
and  editions  were  multiplied  and  libraries 
extended.  In  this  work  Italv  took  the 
lead.  The  Vatican  library,  founded  by 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-1466)  and  enriched  l^ 
later  gifts  and  collections,  soon  became 
the  best  library  in  Europe.  Even  at  this 
day,  although  in  the  department  of  printed 
books  it  is  probablv  surpassed  by  many, 
there  can  be  few,  if  any,  that  can  point  to 
so  superb  a  collection  of  MSS.  The 
Medici  famUy  founded  the  Laurentian 
library  at  Florence,  which  could  also 
boast  of  the  public  library  of  St.  Mark, 
established  in  1437.  Vemceand  Ferrara 
laboured  in  the  same  field.  Out  of  Italy, 
Matthias  Oorvinus  founded,  about  1480,  a 
celebrated  library  at  Buda,  and  stored  up 
in  it  a  large  numoer  of  Greek  MSS.  which 
he  had  rescued  from  the  Turkish  con- 
querors of  Constantinople.  Unfortunately, 
his  capital  was  too  near  to  the  still  ex- 
panding power  of  the  Ottoman,  and  his 
literary  treasures  were  in  great  part  dis- 
persed or  lost.  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and 
Leyden,  all  founded  libraries  in  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy.  The  great  Cardinal 
Ximenes  added  a  well-stocked  library  to 
the  university  which  he  founded  (about 
1600)  at  Aloala.  In  England  the  views 
of  the  early  Reformers  were  not  fiivour- 
able  to  the  interests  of  learning.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  commissioners  of 
Edward  VI.  ordered  a  large  collection 
of  MSS.,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey,  to  be  burnt,  on  the  suspicion 
that  they  contained  matter  of  Papistry. 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  about  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  repaired  this  havoc, 
built  a  larg;e  portion  of  the  present  library, 
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brought  into  it  a  fine  collection  both  of 
books  and  MSS.,  and  eudowed  it  with 
ample  estates.  The  libraiy  of  the  British 
Museum,  originating  in  the  purchase  from 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1763,  lavishly  aided 
ever  since  by  public  money,  and  enriched 
by  the  grant  of  the  library  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  and  the  purchase  of  Gkorge 
m.'s  collections  from  George  IV.,  takes 
the  lead  of  all  similar  institutions  in  Eng- 
land in  the  number  both  of  books  and 
MSS.  The  Bodleian,  with  its  200,000 
volumes  and  26,000  MSS.  occupies  the 
next  place.  (Hallam's  '^  Literature  of 
Europe.*') 

&zaMT  or  a&omT.  [See  Bea- 
tific VlSIOK.] 

&zavosz.  [See  MoBAL  Thbologt.] 
XiZllKBO.  The  Latin  word  Limbut 
^or  "  fringe  **)  was  used  in  the  middle  ages 
for  that  place  on  the  fringe  or  outskirts  of 
hell  in  which  the  just  who  died  before 
Christ  were  detained  till  our  Lord*s  re- 
surrection from  the  dead.  It  likewise  og- 
nifies  a  place  (also  supposed  to  be  beneath 
the  eartn  and  on  the  outskirts  of  heU) 
inhabited  by  infants  who  die  in  original 
sin. 

(A)  The  LimbusFatrum  is  the  Para- 
dise or  Luc.  xxiii.  48,  so  called  because  it 
was  a  place  of  rest  and  joy,  though  the 
joy  was  imperfect.  In  Luc.  xvi.  ^,  it  ia 
called  by  the  Rabbinical  name  '*  Abra- 
ham's bosom "  (DflT^tjJ  h^  \p^nQ)>  ^*®- 
cause  there  the  just  remained  in  loving 
intercourse  with  Abraham,  the  father  of 
the  faithful.  Estius  thinks  it  was  to  the 
spirits  in  the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers  as  well 
as  to  those  in  Purgatory  that  Christ  is 
said  to  have  preached  (1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20). 
The  passage,  however,  is  very  difficult, 
and  very  difierent  interpretations  are 
given  by  Fathers  and  other  Catholic  com- 
mentators. 

(B)  Limbm  Infantum. — ^It  isan  article 
of  mith  that  those  who  die  without  bap- 
^m,  and  in  whose  case  the  want  of  bap- 
tism has  not  been  supplied  in  some  other 
way,  cannot  enter  heaven.  This  b  plainly- 
stated,  0.^.,  by  the  Council  of  Florence  in 
the  Decree  of  Union.  But  there  was  a 
natxiral  repugnance  to  the  belief  that 
those  who  nad  committed  no  sin  should 
be  tortured  in  heU,  and  this  difficulty  led 
theologians  to  adopt  various  theories  as 
by  way  of  escape. 

1.  Some  few  theologians  thought  that 
God  mi^ht  be  pleased  to  supply  the  want 
of  baptism  in  infants  by  other  means. 
Thus  St.  Pemaid  ("  De  Baptismo,''  c.  i. 
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n.  4|  c.  ii.  n.  1)  thought  that  possibly  such 
infants  might  be  saved  by  the  faith  of 
their  parents.  A  similar  opinion  is  at- 
tributed to  G^rson,  Cardinal  Cajetan  and 
others — yiz.  that  the  lack  of  baptism  might 
be  supplied  by  the  wish  for  the  sacrament 
on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  others  \ 
Oajetan  requiring  in  addition  the  use  of 
some  external  sign  with  the  invocation  of 
the  Trinity.  (See  Billuart,  •*  De  Baptism." 
diss.  iiL  a.  1.) 

Another  theolonan,  Albertus  a  Bal- 
sano  ("  Ck)mpend.  Theol."  vol.  ii.  §  825, 
quoted  by  Junffmann, "  De  Noviss."),  be- 
lieved that  God  might  commission  angels 
to  confer  baptism  on  infants  who  might 
otherwise  perish  without  it. 

2.  The  theologians  of  the  Augustinian 
order  (e,g,  Cardimil  Norisand  Berti)  held 
an  oj)inion  at  the  opposite  pole — ^viz.  that 
the  infants  in  question  were  punished  both 
by  exclusion  from  heaven  and  by  positive 
pain,  though  much  less  pain  than  is  in- 
flicted on  those  who  die  m  actual  mortal 
sin.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  opinion  of 
St.  Augustine  (Serm.  294,  where  he 
teaches  that  unbaptised  infante  were  con- 
signed to  eternal  nre),  though  their  dam- 
nation will  be  "  the  lightest  of  all ''  ("  De 
Peccat.  Mentis  et  Remiss.^'  i.  20). 

8.  The  great  majority  of  theologians — 
the  Master  of  the  sentences,  St.  Buona- 
venture,  St.  Thomas,  Scotus,  &c. — teach 
that  in&nts  dying  in  original  sin  suffer  no 
"  pain  of  sense,"  but  are  simply  excluded 
from  heaven.  This  opinion  is  no  modem 
invention,  for  it  is  found  in  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen  ("  Or.  in  Sanct.  Baptism."  23).» 
But  do  they  grieve  because  they  are  shut 
out  of  Heaven  P  Bellarmin  ("  De  Amiss. 
Grati»,"  vi.  6,  apud  Jungmann)  answers 
Yes.  St.  Thomas  answers  that  they  do 
not,  because  pain  of  punishment  is  pro- 
portioned to  personal  guilt,  which  does 
not  exist  here.  He  says  they  do  not 
grieve  because  they  cannot  see  God,  an^ 
more  than  a  bird  is  grieved  because  it 
cannot  be  emperor  or  long :  "  nav,  thev 
rejoice,  because  they  share  in  God^  good- 
ness and  in  many  natural  perfections." 
The  opinion  of  St  Thomas  is  the  common 
one  in  the  Church.  It  is  believed  that 
unbaptised  infants  in  Limbo  know  and 
love  God  by  the  use  of  their  natural 
powers,  and  have  full  natural  happiness. 

The  existence  of  the  limbo  of  Infants 
has  never  been  defined  by  the  Church, 

I  He  thinks  that  inftots  who  die  unbap- 
tised **  will  neither  be  glorified  nor  puniahed  by 
iheJoBt  judge,  as  being  witbont  tne  seal  [i.e. 
baptism  J  indeed,  but  wtthoy^  wickedness.*' 
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although  the  Jansenist  Council  of  Pistoia 
was  censured  by  Pius  VI.  for  scoffing  at 
it  as  a  Pelagian  fable.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Pelagians  was  widely  different.  They  de- 
nied original  sin  and  obliterated  the  dis- 
tinction between  grace  and  nature,  and 
when  pressed  to  explain  the  need  of  baptism 
repliea  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  ad- 
mittance to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not 
to  obtain  eternal  life.  "  Eternal  life,"  to 
which  the  Pelagians  admitted  unbaptised 
infants,  was  of  the  same  order  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  happiness  ob- 
tained in  the  limbo  of  Infants  is  of  wholly 
different  order,  being  natural  instead  of 
supernatural. 

&lTA]rXB8  (Xiravia,  earnest  sup- 
plkation).  A  form  of  united  prayer  by 
alternate  sentences,  in  which  the  clergy 
lead  and  the  people  respond :  usually  of  a 
penitential  character.  A  litany  may  thus 
be  distinguished  from  other  modem  de- 
votions, such  as  that  of  the  Stations,  in 
which,  with  much  that  is  alternate,  there 
is  also  much  that  is  not.  There  are  three 
forms  of  litany  recognised  by  the  Church 
as  suitable  for  use  in  public  worship :  viz., 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  that  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin)  usually  called  the  Litany 
of  Loreto),  and  that  of  the  Most  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus.  The  Litany  of  the  Saints 
is  chanted  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark 
TApril  26),  and  on  the  three  Rogation 
aays ;  on  the  former  occasion  it  is  cal&l  the 
Gijeater  QitanitB  nu^'ores),  and  on  the  Ro- 
gation days  the  Lesser  (litanieB  minor ea). 
During  the  devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours, 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  sung  with  the 
addition  of  certain  verses ;  on  the  other 
band,  when  it  is  sung  on  Holy  Saturday 
and  Whitsun  Eve,  a  number  of  verses  are 
omitted.  The  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin — in  which  tities  expressive  of  the 
transcendent  dignity  and  privilege  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  love, 
trust  and  veneration  of  her  children 
towards  her,  are  woven  into  a  chain  of 
animated  supplication — is  now  usually 
sung  at  Benediction.  It  came  into  general 
use  from  having  been  observed  to  he  sung 
on  Saturdays  and  festivals  of  Our  Lady 
in  the  Santa  Oasa  of  Loreto,  whence 
pilgrims  carried  it  into  all  Christian 
lands ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  far 
older  than  the  founoation  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  of  course  only  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  bull  "  Sanc- 
tissimus  "  of  Clement  VHl.  directs  that, 
whereas  a  number  of  unauthorised  litanies 
had  latelv  been  published,  no  one  should 
I  for  the  mture  presume  to  publish,  or  to 
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use  in  public  worship,  any  litanj  but 
those  in  Breviaries,  Missals,  Pontificals, 
and  Rituals  (•.e.  the  litany  of  the  Saints 
in  its  various  forms),  and  the  Litany  of 
Loreto.  But  it  is  uniyersaUy  held  that 
the  use  of  tiie  Litany  of  the  Most  Holy 
Name,  having  been  already  sanctioned 
by  the  Holy  See  before  the  date  of  the 
bull ''  Sanctissimus,''  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  its  prohibitions. 

If  the  Greater  Litanies  fiedl  on  Easter 
Dav  they  are  transferred  to  the  Tuesday 
following.  Priests  are  bound  wh  mortcui 
to  recite  the  Litanies  both  on  St.  Mark's 
day  and  on  the  thi^  Rogation  days.  No 
new  names  of  saints  can  be  inserted  with- 
out the  special  permission  of  the  S.O.R. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  litany 
is  the  **  Eyrie  eleison,''  which  was  recited 
in  various  ways  in  primitive  times,  but  in 
the  twelfth  century^  settled  down  to  the 
form  still  in  use.  The  first  litanies  were 
embedded  in  the  liturgy ;  later  on  they 
were  developed  independently,  chiefly 
through  being  used  in  processions.  Under 
the  heading  "  Litania  Romana  "  there  is 
extant  in  a  Sacramentary  of  the  age  of 
Gregory  the  Great  a  Litany  of  the  Saints, 
evidently  intended  for  use  in  some  Gaul- 
ish church ;  ^  it  contains  101  names. 
There  is  a  manifest  connection  between 
such  a  litany  and  collections  of  short 
metrical  lives  of  saints — such,  e.^.,  as 
that  m  a  Bodleian  MS  (No.  779),  which 
contains  104  Lives. 

The  practice  of  sin^ng  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints  on  St.  Mark's  day  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  St.  Gregory. 
Seven  processions,  starting  simultaneously 
from  seven  Roman  churches,  and  singing 
litanies  as  they  went,  all  met  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Major.*  Their  use 
on  the  Rogation  days  was  begun  by  St. 
Mamertus,  archbishop  of  Yienne,  in  the 
year  447,  the  special  mtention  being  the 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  wolves, 
which  in  that  year  were  more  than 
usually  ravenous. 

XiirasjB  rosMATJB.   [See  Ept- 

STOUB  EOGLBSIASTIC^] 

T^rrmnm  patsxtiib.  Certain 
public  documents  were  so  called  irom  the 
form  in  which  the  notaries  commenced 
them :  e,g,  "  Per  prsesens  publicum  instru- 
mentum  cunctis/Mz^eo^evidenter ; ' '  '<  Let 

1  Art  by  Mr.  Hotham,  in  Smith  and 
Gheetham. 

>  Hotham,  teM  «i9>. 

'  This  is  the  opening  of  the  notarial  report 
of  a  sermon  preached  at  Oxford  |n  1882  (MS. 
B«di840,p.Si8). 
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it  be  clearly  made  known  to  all  by  the 
present  public  instrument.**  Canonists 
speak  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  Louis  XI. 
in  1476,  as  the  earliest  instance  in  France 
of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
royal  paretOis  ("  ye  may  obey  **)  or 
plackum  regium^  to  the  reception  of 
Dulls,  briefs,  &c.,  from  Rome.  Pitibou, 
in  his  work  on  the  Ghillican  liberties,  sets 
forth  this  doctrine  in  its  full  tyrannous 
absurditj.  <' Bulls  or  Apostohc  letters 
of  citation,  executional,  mlminatory,  or 
other,  are  not  executed  in  France  with- 
out the  pareatii  of  the  king  or  his  officers.** 
"  All  bulls  and  despatches  from  the  Court 
of  Rome  must  be  carefully  examined,  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  anyUiing  in  them 
likely  to  operate  to  the  prejumce,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  churcn,  and  of 
the  king's  authority.**  * 

&ITT&8  orrxoB  or  tbb 
8&B88BB  vmaxir.  The  authorship 
has  often  been  attributed  to  Peter 
Damian,  but  Cardinal  Bona  ("Divin. 
Psahn.'*  c.  12,  quoted  by  Probst,  "  Bwv- 
vier.**  p.  299)  holds  that  it  existed  at  ihe 
beginmng  of  the  eighth  century,  and  that 
Peter  Damian  onlv  restored  its  use. 

It  consists  of  psalms,  lessons,  and 
hynms  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
arranged  in  seven  hours  like  the  Breviary 
office,  but  much  shorter.  It  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  course  of  the  Church 
^ear,  except  that  the  Alleluia  is  omitted 
in  Lent,  and  that  a  change  is  made  in 
the  office  from  Advent  to  the  Purifi- 
cation. Even  the  Alleluia  is  not  added 
to  the  invitator^,  antiphons,  responsoriee 
and  versicles  m  Easter  time  (Dec., 
S.  R.  C,  28  Martii,  1626). 

The  Council  of  Clermont,  under 
Urban  II.,  in  1096,  made  the  recitation  of 
the  Little  Office  obligatory  on  the  clergy, 
but  secular  priests  who  are  not  bound  to 
recite  the  office  in  choir  are  now  free 
from  all  obligation  of  reciting  the  Little 
Office,  as  has  been  clearly  stated  by 
Pius  V.  in  his  bull  '*  Quod  a  nobis  pos- 
tulat**  prefixed  to  the  Breviary  (see 
Maskell,  "  Mon.  Rit.**  vol.  iii.  p,  brii). 
Where  there  is  a  custom  of  reciting  1^ 
the  obligation  continues.  Even  in  that 
case,  however,  it  need  not  be  said  on 
feasts  of  nine  lections  (if,  however,  there 
is  a  custom  of  saying  it  on  Sundays  and 
semidoubles  the  custom  is  to  be  main- 
tained), on  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  in 
Holy  Week,  in  the  octaves  of  Easter  and 
*  See  above,  p.  104. 
'  W«tz9r  and  Welte^  art  "Placitqin  Beg." 
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Pentecost,  and  on  Saturdays  when  the 
larger  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
said  ^Qavant.  torn.  II.  §  9,  cap.  i.  n.  2-8). 

The  matins  and  vespers  are  said 
hefore,  the  other  hours  after,  the  corre- 
sponding hours  of  the  divine  office 
(&avant.  loc,  cit.  n.  13).  In  many  re- 
ligious orders,  and  in  rules  for  persons  in 
the  world— (e.^.  the  tertiaries  of  St. 
Francis),  the  Little  Office  is  prescrihed 
instead  of  the  Breviary  hours. 

&ITinfcOXB8.  I.  Meaning  of  the 
Word, — The  word  Xtirovpyia  means  a 
puhlic  service,  and  specially  at  Athens  a 
puhlic  service  whicn  the  richer  citizens 
discharged  at  their  own  expense.  The 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  naturally  led  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  to  use  Xcirovpyuz  and 
the  Kindred  forms  chiefly  of  the  service  of 
Ood  in  the  sanctuary.  It  answers  to 
various  words  in  the  original  Hehrew 
(see  e.ff,  Exod.  xxviii.  21,  Wum.  xxxviii., 
26,  2  Paralip.  xxxi.  4).  In  Luc.  i.  23 
it  denotes  the  service  of  a  Jewish  priest, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  of 
any  service  rendered  to  God  (see,  e.g., 
Pmlipp.  ii.  17).  There  is  no  clear 
instance  in  the  New  Testament  of  \€irovp* 
yia  or  XttTovpyfiv  signifying  a  service 
performed  hy  the  Christian  clergy,  though 
m  Acts  xiii.  2  the  words,  "As  they 
ministered  to  the  Lord  {^tirovpyovvrtav 
avrSiv)  and  fasted,"  may  possibly  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  *'  prophets  and  teachers  " 
in  preaching  and  guiding  the  devotions 
of  the  congregation.  Clem.  Rom.  1  Ep. 
44,  does  use  X«rovpyta  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  Christian  presbyters.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  use  of  the  word 
for  priestly  ministrations  was  fully  recog- 
msed  (see,  e,g,,  the  Council  of  Ancyra, 
canon  1 ;  anno  814),  and  from  that  date 
down  at  least  to  the  sixth  century  it  was 
used  for  any  solemn  service  {e.g»  evening 
prayer,  baptism,  &c.),  but  especially  for 
the  Eucharistic  service.  In  this  sense  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  church, 
which  speaks  of  "  divine  liturgy  "  where 
Latins  would  say  ''holy  Mass.'*  It  is 
in  this,  its  narrowest  signification,  that 
we  take  the  word  here.  Under  "  litur- 
^es "  we  include  all  forms  and  services 
in  any  language  and  in  any  part  of  the 
church  for  the  celebration  of  the  Euchar- 
ist. We  may  add  here  that  avvn$K 
(assembly)  is  another  word  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  the  Mass,  and  that  domtntca 
solemma  (Tertull.  "  De  Fug."  14),  donnm- 
eum  celebrare  (Cyprian,  "De  Op.  et 
Eleem."  15,  Ep.  68),  ^^'Mm(Tertull.  "De 
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Orat."  18),  besides  "sacrifice,""  offering," 
"bloodless  and  rational  sacrifice,"  are 
names  common  among  the  Fathers.  The 
word  "Mass**  first  appears  in  St.  Am- 
brose. [For  its  meaning  see  the  article 
Mass.] 

n.  LUwrgical  Notices  to  the  Middle  oj 
the  Fifth  Century, — Scripture  tells  us 
little  or  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Apostles  celebrated  the  Eucharist,  but 
from  the  year  150  onwards  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  the  Church  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  had  a  fixed  order  and, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  fixed  words 
for  this  the  greatest  of  all  her  services. 
This  section  of  our  article  is  taken  from 
Le  Brun,  vol.  iii.  diss.  i.  a.  5,  from  whom 
we  borrow  the  patristic  references. 

The  Mass  was  said  by  the  bishop,  or 
in  his  absence  by  priests  assisted  by  at 
least  one  deacon  QDyprian,  Ep.  5^. 

It  began  with  lections  from  the 
prophets,  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 
These  lessons  from,  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  are  mentioned  by  Justin  in 
his  first  Apology,  written  in  138  or  189. 
And  it  was  the  custom  of  the  East,  as 
attested  by  St.  Chrysostom  ("Hom.  19 
in  Act.  Ap."),  of  Gaul  (Sulpic.  Sever. 
"  Vit.  Martin."  7),  Milan  and  Spain,  to 
read  the  prophets  as  well  as  the  Jb^istles 
and  Gospels.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Roman  and  African  churches  there  were 
usually  only  two  lections — one  fix)m  the 
Epistles,  another  from  the  Gospels,  with 
a  psalm  between  them  (August.  "  Serm." 
176  al,  170).  These  lections  were  not, 
as  now  in  our  Mass,  preceded  by  an 
introit. 

Then  followed  a  sermon,  after  which 
certain  prayers  were  said  over  the  cate- 
chumens, and  they  were  dismissed  (Am- 
brose, Ep.  14).  Here  we  have  the  first 
great  division  of  the  Mass  into  the  "  Missa 
catechumenorum  "  and  "  Missa  fidelium." 
The  Council  of  Laodicea,  canon  19, 
mentions  a  prayer  for  the  penitents  who 
were  dismissed  after  the  catechumens, 
but  in  890  Nectarius  of  Constantinople 
abolished  public  penance  in  the  East. 

The  altar  was  then  covered  with 
cloths  (Optat.  lib.  vi.)  and  the  celebrating 
bishop's  hands  were  washed  by  a  deacon 
(Cyril.  "Mystagog."  5),  and  in  all  the 
East  ( Justm,  "  Apol."  2;  Concil.  Laod. 
can.  19 ;  Chrysost.  "  De  Com^imct.  Cor- 
iis"),  ID  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  fiuthful  gave 
each  other  the  Kiss  of  Peace ;  whereas 
in  Home  and  Africa  the  Pax  immediately 
preceded  the  Communion.  The  bread  and 
the  mixed  chalice  (of  which  latter  even 
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Justin  speaks)  were  presented,  and  in 
Oarthaffe  from  St.  Cyprian's  time  verses  of 
the  psalms  were  sung  at  this  part  of  the 
the  Mass. 

The  "  Sursum  corda  *  is  mentioned  bv 
Cyprian,  uid  AuAfostine  sajs  the  Church 
over  all  the  world  answered,  "  that  they 
lifted  up  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  "  ("  De 
Verallelig."3).  The  Preface,  accordmg  to 
St.Ohrysostom  and  St.  Cvril,  was  followed 
by  the  Sanctus.  We  know  very  little 
from  the  Fatiiers  about  the  words  of  the 
Canon.  They  tell  us  generally  that  the 
words  of  institution  were  accompanied  by 
prayer,  the  faithful  answering  "  Amen  "  at 
the  end ;  and  St.  Augustine  ("  In  Symb.") 
says  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  at 
the  consecration.  The  fraction  of  the 
host  in  Africa,  and,  before  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  at  Rome,  took  place, 
as  it  still  does  in  the  Ambrosian  Mass, 
before  the  Pater  Noster.  In  the  ancient 
use  of  the  Roman  and  African  churches 
the  Pax  was  given  after  the  Pater  Noster. 
At  Jerusalem  the  celebrant,  in  other 
Eastern  churches  the  deacon,  said,  *'  Holy 
things  for  holy  persons."  The  veil  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  bt.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  mention,  was  par- 
tially drawn  aside  and  the  faithful  received 
communion  under  the  form  of  bread  in 
their  hands  from  the  bishop  or  priest, 
while  the  deacons  ffave  them  the  chalice. 
In  tiie  church  of  Carthage  from  the 
fourth  century  verses  of  the  psalms  were 
sung,  and  we  know  from  St.  Cyril  that 
they  used  to  sing  the  verse  "  Taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good  "  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem.  The  faithful  were  taught 
to  say  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy,"  &c.,  as 
they  went  to  communicate.  AH  ended 
with  thankagivinff  and  the  salutation  or 
blesang  from  the  bishop,  "  Grace  be  with 
you  and  peace"  (Chrys.  *'Hom.  iii.  ad 
uoloss.").  These  extracts  from  the  Fathers 
are  not^  of  course,  meant  to  convey  the 
impression  that  one  liturgy  or  even  that 
all  the  forms  just  given  were  used  through- 
out the  Church.  What  they  do  prove  is 
that  the  Church  everywhere  had  certain 
forms,  and  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
forms  the  date  and  the  character  of  the 
incidental  notices  which  survive  show 
that  their  origin  may  be  traced  almost  to 
Apostolic  times  and  that  their  reception 
was  universaL 

in.  WTien  were  LUwgieM  first 
written? — ^Very  different  answers  have 
been  given  to  this  question,  which  would 
not  arise  at  all  if  we  could  assume  that 
the  Liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and 
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St.  Clement  were  rightly  named.  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  these  liturgies,  as  we  have  them, 
came  from  those  whose  names  they  bear. 
The  Clementine  Liturgy  comes  to  us 
under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances 
in  the  latest  book  of  a  notorious  forgery, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
ever  was  actually  used  in  any  church. 
The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  contains  inser- 
tions from  that  of  Constantinople  which 
must  have  been  made  as  late  as  the 
fifth — one  (the  hymn  ol  rh  x«povfiifi)  as 
late  as  the  seventh  century;  words  of 
controversial  theology  abound  in  it  (see 
Hammond,  '^Ancient  Liturgies,"  xliv)  ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  no  extant  liturgies 
(except  the  Clementine)  have  any  form  of 
dismissing  penitents  pomts  to  a  time  later 
at  least  than  the  abolition  of  public 
penance  in  the  East  hy  Nectarine  in  890. 
Doubtless  tiiese  liturgies  contain  older 
elements,  but  we  can  only  know  or  con- 
jecture what  they  are  by  coUecting  infor- 
mation from  extraneous  sources. 

These  sources  are  of  course  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  and  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  from  these  it  may,  we 
think,  be  safely  inferred  that  there  was 
no  entire  written  liturgy  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Church.  Tertullian 
C'De  Corona,"  8)  assumes  that  various 
most  important  liturgical  usages  (e.y. 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  earhr  in  the 
morning,  oblations  for  the  dead  on  the 
feasts  of  martyrs  (pro  natalicn$),  reception 
of  the  Eucharist  from  the  hand  or  the 
" president '^  rest  simply  on  "custom" 
and  "tradition."  He  makes  no  allusion 
to  a  written  liturcy.  Cyprian  (Ep.  63) 
argues  against  those  who  used  water 
only,  instead  of  wine  mixed  with  water, 
in  the  Eucharist.  He  argues  at  length, 
and  is  evidentiy  anxious  to  adduce  every 
possible  reason  against  the  novelty;  but 
he,  again,  appeals  simplvto  "the tradition 
of  the  Lord,"  without  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  liturgical  documents.  These,  it  msy 
be  said,  are,  after  all,  only  arguments  frt)m 
silence.  But  if  we  contrast  Cyprian's  ar- 
gument with  that  of  the  Counol  in  TruUo, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  years  later, 
we  shall  see  how  strong  this  argument 
becomes.  The  council  (canon  ^)  strictly 
forbids  the  Armenian  custom  of  consecra- 
ting wine  unmixed  with  water,  and  in 
proof  that  this  was  wrong  appeals  to  the 
three  Liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  Basils 
and  Chrysostom — >.e.  to  the  three  liturgies 
then  as  now  used  in  the  Patriardiate  of 
Constantinople  (Le  Brun,  torn,  iii  p.  9). 
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Further,  notwithstanding  the  fiill  infor- 
mation we  have  about  the  sacred  books 
which  the  Christians  were  required  to 
surrender  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  lituigies. 

We  assert,  then,  with  confidence,  that 
there  was  no  written  liturgy  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  and  this  wough  Probst 
("  liturgie  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte/* 
ad  imt,)  has  tried  hard  to  show  that  such 
liturgies  existed  from  160.  Probst's 
learning  and  accuracy  deserve  all  respect, 
but  we  cannot  think  equally  well  oi  his 
logical  power,  and  we  confess  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  discover  anything  which 
approaches  proof  in  his  laborious  argu- 
ment. We  are  disposed,  however,  to  go 
further  and  follow  Le  Brun  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  thesis — ^viz.,  that  written  lit- 
uigies did  not  exist  for  the  first  four  centu- 
ries. He  relies  on  Basil  "  De  Sp.  Sancto," 
c.  27 :  "  Which  of  the  Saints  has  left  us 
in  writing  the  words  of  invocaticm  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist 
and  the  chalice  of  benediction  P  For  we  are 
not  content  with  those  mentioned  by  the 
Apostie  or  the  Gospel,  but  we  also  say 
otner  words  before  and  after,  as  having 
great  force  with  respect  to  the  mystery, 
receiving  them  from  unwritten  tradition." 
The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  import  of  these  words.  So  exceUent 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Maskell  0*  Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,"  ed. 
8,  xxvii)  believes  that  St.  Basil  onl  v  means 
to  deny  that  the  liturgical  words  were 
contained  in  Scripture.  Early  in  the  fifth 
century  Pope  Innocent  I.  writing  to  the 
Bishop  Decentius,  who  had  appli^  to  him 
for  the  Roman  Use,  reminds  him  that  he 
had  often  come  to  Rome  and  witnessed 
the  customs  observed  **  in  consecrating  the 
mysteries  and  in  the  performance  of  other 
secret  rites  "  (^*  in  cseteris  ag[endi8  arcanis*'}, 
Mid  that  this  sufficed.  He  tells  him, 
however,  that  the  Pax  should  be  given, 
not  (as  in  the  East)  before  the  consecra- 
tion, but  ''after  all  the  things  which  I 
ought  not  to  disclose."  This  does  not 
look  as  if  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  had  even 
then  been  committed  to  writing  in  the 
Roman  church.  Long  before  this,  how- 
ever, there  may  have  been  a  fixed,  even  if 
there  was  not  a  written.  Canon  of  the 
Mass.  The  memoir  of  the  ancients,  who 
were  obliged,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  use  the  faculty  much  more 
than  we  are,  must  not  be  measured  by 
our  modem  standard.  It  was  a  common 
thing  in  the  ancient  Church  forepersons  to 
know  the  Psalter  by  heart,  and  priests 
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learned  to  repeat  the  Canon  without  book 
(even  now  no  surprising  feat)  long  after 
it  had  been  written. 

IV.  Families  of  Liturgies* — ^The  most 
superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  difierence  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  litun^es.  Each  of 
the  former  can  be  printed  m  very  narrow 
space,  because  it  is  onlv  in  the  lessons  and 
subordinate  hymns  that  any  variation 
occurs.  It  is  very  different,  eg.,  with  our 
Roman  Mass,  with  its  wealth  of  collects. 
Prefaces,  &c.  Moreover,  in  the  Roman 
Mass  there  were  at  one  time  a  much 
larger  number  of  variable  Prefietces.  There 
is  the  same  variety  in  the  Utuigies  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  in  these  last  even 
a  great  part  of  the  prayers  correspondinjgf 
to  the  Roman  Canon  vary  also.  Thus  it 
comes  that  a  separate  volume  is  needed  for 
each  Western  liturgy,  while  all  the  chief 
Eastern  ones,  with  sught  omissions,  can  be 
printed  in  one  manuu. 

We  are  able,  however,  to  divide  the 
liturgies  on  a  more  exact  and  thorough 
system.  "  It  is  now  thoroughly  recog- 
nised," savs  Mr.  Hammond  ("  Ancient 
liturgies*^,  "that  there  are  five  main 
groups  or  fEunilies  of  liturgies,  which  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  chiefly, 
though  not  solely,  by  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  their  parts."  Three  of  these  are 
Oriental,  two  Western — one  purely  so,  the 
other  Western  in  respect  of  the  countries 
where  it  was  used  and  many  of  its 
characteristics,  but  presenting  at  the  same 
time  certain  Oriental  peculiarities. 

(o)  The  West  Sgrian  Family  ifi&ces  the 
great  intercession  for  the  livmg  and  the 
dead  (which  is  common  to  all  liturgies  and 
which  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  Mementoes 
for  the  living  and  for  the  dead)  after  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — which  in 
Oriental  liturgies  follows  tne  consecration. 
The  oldest  member  of  this  family  is  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  James,  but  this  a^in  is, 
"  without  doubt,  a  direct  modification  of  a 
liturgy  nearly  if  not  quite  identical  with 
the  so-called  Clementine."  St.  Basil's 
Litunry  is  a  recast  from  that  of  St.  James, 
and  St.  Chrysostom's  an  abbreviation  of 
St.  Basil's.  In  its  chief  characteristics, 
and  even  in  part  of  its  wording,  the 
Armenian  liturgy  follows  St.  Basil's.  The 
Liturgies,  then,  of  St.  James,  St  Basil, 
St.  Chrysostom,  of  Armenia,  are  the 
members  of  this  family.  Palestine, 
Armenia,  the  whole  territories  of  the 
Greek  and  Russian  churches,  are,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  countries  where  it  prevails. 

The  demerUine  lAtta-gy  never  seems 
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to  have  been  actually  used  in  any  church. 
Le  Brun  places  its  composition  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Hammond 
thinks  it  may  represent  liturgical  use  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  at  a  time 
when  the  worship  of  the  Chtirch,  though 
not  uniform,  stul  had  not  been  broken 
up  into  the  separate  and  developed  forms 
of  the  later  liturgies.  It  bears  unmis- 
takeable  marks  of  great  antiquity.  Such 
are  the  exact  agreement  with  the  order 
of  the  parts  of  the  liturgy  mentioned  by 
Justin ;  the  prayers  over  catechumens,  the 
possessed,  penitents ;  the  prayer  for  perse- 
cutin^f  emperors,  &c.  A^am,  the  great 
length  of  the  Preface  pomts  to  a  time 
when  there  was  no  elaborate  cycle  of 
feasts  to  fix  the  mind  on  particular 
grounds  of  thanksgiving.  The  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  as  it 
stands  is  probably  not  older  than  the  fifth 
century.  But  the  compiler  would  not 
have  ventured  to  put  an  entirely  new 
liturgy  into  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles. 
The  puzzling  feature  of  this  liturgy  is  the 
absence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Liturgy  of  St,  James, — Its  antiquity 
is  proved  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
description  of  the  Liturgy  by  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  once  current  through- 
out the  Patriarchates  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch.  It  exists  in  two  recensions, 
Greek  and  Svriac,  of  which,  as  Renaudot 
has  shown,  tne  Greek  is  the  original.  In 
its  Greek  form  it  is  now  used  only  by  the 
Schismatic  Greeks  at  Jerusalem  on  St. 
James's  day,  October  23.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  used  m  some  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. (See  Article  Liturgy  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham.)  In  its  Syriac  form,  it 
is  the  chief  and  prototype  of  the  many 
liturpes  used  by  the  Jacobites  or  Mono- 
physite  Syrians  and  by  the  Maronites 
who  are  Catholics.  The  Maronites, 
however,  have  changed  the  words  of 
consecration  to  the  Roman  form  and  re- 
duced the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  a  prayer  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
communicants,  who  now  receive  only 
under  one  kind. 

The  Liturgies  of  Constantinople — viz., 
those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysoetom — are 
now  used  far  more  widely  than  any  other 
Eastern  liturgies.  The  Liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  may  very  likely  be  his  in  substance, 
and  since  the  Council  in  Trullo  (t.c.  from 
the  dose  of  the  seventh  century)  the 
"  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  "  (an  abbre- 
viation of  St.  Basil's)  has  borne  its  present 
name.  The  Liturgy  of 'St.  Basil  is  said  on 
Sundays  in  Lent  except  Palm  Sunday,  on 
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Holy  Thursday  and  Saturday,  the  Vigils 
of  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  and  on  St. 
Basil's  day.  In  Lent,  except  on  Sundays 
and  Saturdays  the  Liturgy  of  the  Pre- 
sanctified  (of  uncertain  date  and  author- 
ship) is  used ;  on  all  other  days  of  the 
year  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom.  The 
lituigies  of  Constantinople  are  used,  not 
only  by  all  Greeks  subject  to  Constanti- 
nople, or  again  (in  Slavonic)  throughout 
the  Russian  church,  by  the  Bulgarians, 
Georgians,  &c.,  but  also  by  the  Melchites 
or  Oriental  "Orthodox"  in  communion 
with  Constantinople,  and  by  the  United  or 
Catholic  Greeks  m  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  A  letter  of  Balsamon 
shows  that  Constcmtinople  in  the  twelfth 
century  had  already  imposed  her  liturgies 
on  a  remnant  in  the  other  Eastern  Patri- 
archates which  had  not  become  Nestorian 
or  Monophysite.  She  had  thus  secured  a 
barren  uniformity  at  a  heavy  price.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  vitally  of 
Nestorian,  Monophysite,  and  Monothelite 
heresy,  the  liturgies  of  Constantinople 
might  have  obtained  exclusive  possession, 
and  rites  no  less  Catholic  and  veneraUe 
than  those  of  Constantinople  might  have 
perished  altogether  under  the  influence  of 
oigotry  and  ambition. 

The  Armenians  use  only  one  liturgr, 
founded  on  the  Greek  one  of  St.  Baau. 
The  United  Armenians  use  the  same  rite 
with  some  modifications.  Bartholomew 
of  Bologna,  a  Dominican  missionary,  had 
the  Roman  Missal  (Dominican  edition) 
translated  into  Armenian,  and  introduced 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centmj 
among  the  ''  United  Brethren,"  an  order 
for  converted  Armenians.  The  two  moat 
striking  peculiarities  in  the  true  Armenian 
rite — the  use  of  unleavened  bread  and 
wine  without  water — are  shewn  by  Le 
Brun  (tom.  IV.  diss.  x.  a.  10)  to  have 
been  introduced  by  an  Armenian  council 
about  640,  in  order  to  symbolise  the 
Monophysite  doctrine  that  Christ  had 
only  one  nature. 

(3)  The  Second  or  Alexandrian 
Family  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  "  Great  Intercession  "  for  living  and 
dead  in  the  midst  of  the  Preface,  and  by 
the  prominent  part  assigned  to  the 
deacon.  The  original  Church  language 
of  the  Alexandrian  church  was  Greek, 
and  we  possess  three  Greek  liturgies 
belonging  to  it :  viz.  those  of  St  Mark, 
St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory.  Originally 
there  were  twelve  Coptic  liturgies,  am 
these  are  still  preserved  in^Etnionic  by 
the  Abyssinians,  who  depend  on  Alexan* 
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dria ;  but  Gtebriel,  70th  Patriarch  of  the 
Copts,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
limited  the  Oopts  to  three  liturgies — viz., 
those  of  St.  Cyril,  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Gregory,  aU  in  Coptic.  Of  course  the 
Alexandrian  Liturgy  of  St.  Ba8il,whether 
Greek  or  Coptic,  must  be  careftilly  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Constantinople. 

The  Greek  Litui^  of  St.  Mark  is  in 
its  main  features  very  ancient,  for  it  con- 
tains references  to  persecution  as  still 
likely,  though  it  has  been  altered  under 
the  influence  of  Constantinople.  The 
Coptic  Liturgy  of  St.  Cyril,  exhibits 
close  and  often  verbal  agreement  with 
that  of  St.  Mark,  and  has  the  true  Alex- 
andrian arrangement  of  parts  throughout. 
The  Coj>tic  St.  Basil,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  identical  with  that  of  St.  Cyril  up  to 
the  Anaphora,  but  in  the  Anaphora — i.e. 
from  the  "Sursum  corda"  to  the  end  it 
conforms  to  the  Constantinopolitan  or 
West  Syrian  model.  Mr.  Hammond  sup- 
poses on  very  plausible  grounds  that,  the 
Alexandrian  St.  Basil,  whether  Greek  or 
Coptic,  arose  from  uniting  the  Anaphora 
of  St.  Basil  used  by  the  Greek  church  to 
the  proanaphoral  portion  of  the  original 
Alexandrian  liturgy.  Finally,  the  Liturgy 
of  St  Gregory  follows  the  type  of  the  Cop- 
tic St.  Ba^.  The  chief  Ethiopic  liturgy, 
the  "canon  universalis,''  closely  follows 
the  Greek  St.  Mark  and  the  Coptic  St. 
Cjrril.  It  is  unique,  as  Mr.  Hammond 
points  out,  in  omitting  the  "Sursum 
corda,"  with  its  response.  Of  their  three 
existing  litumes,  the  Copts  ordinarily 
use  that  of  St.  Basil.  St.  Gregory's  is 
only  used  in  the  midnight  Masses  of 
Christmas  and  Epiphany ;  St.  Cyril's, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  purest  re- 
presentative of  the  old  national  liturgy, 
only  on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday. 
(Marquis  of  Bute,  "Coptic  Morning 
Service  for  the  Lord's  Day,"  Introduc- 
tion.) The  Catholic  or  United  Copts 
have  imitated  the  Latins  in  several  points 
— ^viz.,  communion  under  one  kind,  tne  use 
(mostly)  of  unleavened  bread,  and  kneel- 
ina  at  communion.  (Marquis  of  Bute, 
»6.) 

(y)  The  Sast  Syrian  Family  places  the 
general  intercession  between  the  words  of 
institution  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  includes  the  liturgies  in  the 
Syriac  tongue  used  by  the  Nestorians  and 
dhaldeans,  &c.,  descendants  of  Nestorians 
who  abjured  heresy  and  returned  to  the 
Church,  preserving,  however,  their  ancient 
rites. 

The  Nestorians  have  three  liturgies. 
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The  most  ancient,  and  also  that  in  ordin- 
ary use,  is  "  The  Liturgy  of  the  Blessed 
Apostles,  composed  by  Lord  AddsBus 
[prob.  Thaddeus]  and  Maris,  Doctors  of 
the  Children  of  the  East."  It  omits  in 
its  present  form  the  words  of  institution, 
though  Bickell  has  proved  that  it  origin- 
ally contained  them  (see  Hammond,  Ux). 
The  other  two  liturgies  are  called  after 
Theodore  (of  Mopsuestia)  and  Nestorius, 
though  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
even  this  last  to  be  older  than  the  Nesto- 
rian  schism  in  431.  The  liturgy  of 
Nestorius  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
which  has  been  corrupted  in  the  interest 
of  heresy  (Le  Brun,  diss.  xi.  a.  10). 
Le  Brun  (ib,  a.  11)  asserts  that  the  Chal- 
deans or  Nestorian  converts  of  Diarbekir 
have  adopted  a  Syriac  translation  of  the 
Roman  Missal,  using,  however,  leavened 
bread.  He  seems  to  have  been  misin- 
formed:  at  all  events  this  is  not  the  case 
now.  Dr.  Badger,  the  learned  author  of 
the  "  Nestorians  and  their  Ritual,"  whose 
authority  is  decisive  on  such  a  point,  says 
the  Catholics  of  the  Chaldean  nte  use  the 
same  three  liturgies  as  the  Nestorians. 
They  have,  however,  introduced  the 
words  of  institution  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Apostles,  and  placed  them  after  the  in- 
vocation in  the  other  two  liturgies.  They 
elevate  the  Host  and  chalice,  and  they 
give  the  laity  at  communion  the  Host 
dipped  in  the  Precious  Blood.  Moreover, 
the  priest  reserves  the  particles  over  after 
the  communion  of  the  people,  instead  of 
consuming  them  like  the  Nestorians; 
priests  say  Mass  daily,  and  even,  if  there 
are  several  priests  in  one  church,  have 
more  than  one  Mass  on  the  same  altar 
(Badger,  vol.  iij.  241  sea,), 

id)  The  Kindred  but  Indm)endent 
Liturgies  of  Oavl  and  Spain, — Here  the 
Great  Intercession  comes  just  after  the 
offertory,  though  the  Mozarabic  Mass  has 
also  a  Memento  of  the  living  before  the 
Pater  Noster.  Not  only  collects,  lections, 
&c.,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
prayers  which  correspond  to  the  Canon 
are  variable.  It  has  oeen  supposed  that 
these  liturgies  are  partly  aue  to  the 
church  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the 
ancient  church  of  Lyons  was  connected. 
However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
this  Western  family  of  liturgies  has  some 
Eastern  peculiarities:  such  are  "Sancta 
Sanctis  "  m  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  and, 
in  both  the  G^allican  and  Mozaramc  rites, 
the  regular  reading  of  a  lection  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  various  proclamations 
by  the  deacon,  the  "  Preces  *'  (•'.«.  probably 
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a  series  of  intercessions  like  the  ectetUf^ 
or  deacon's  litanj  in  Eastern  liturgies) , 
and  the  giving  of  the  Pax  early  in  the 
service,  whereas  in  the  Roman  Mass  it 
has  always  heen  given,  according  to  the 
earliest  notice  extant,  after  the  consecra- 
tion. 

The  word  "  Mozarabic  "  is  from  Moz- 
zarahf  the  participle  of  an  Arabic  verb 
meaninff  ''  to  adopt  the  Arab  mode  of 
life."  It  must  have  been  applied  to  Chris- 
tians living  under  the  Moors,  but  the 
liturgy  is  much  older  than  its  name,  for 
it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  known 
to  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the  sixth  century. 
It  was,  indeed,  this  Saint  and  his  brother, 
St.  Leander,  who  had  the  principal  share 
in  compiling  the  Spanish  Missal,  and  St. 
Isidore  presided  over  a  Council  of  Toledo 
which  miposed  it  on  all  Spain  and  on 
Narbonne,  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
Franks  till  769.  In  Charlemagne's  time 
the  Mozarabic  or  Gothic  rite  fell  into 
some  disrepute  because  of  expressions  in 
it  supposed  to  favour  the  Adoptionist 
heresy.  Early  in  the  ninth  century,  after 
much  discussion  between  Rome  and  Spain, 
the  Missal,  from  which  the  incriminated 
phrases  had  been  removed,  was  declared 
orthodox ;  the  Spaniards,  however,  being 
required  to  conform  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion to  those  in  the  Roman  Missal.  But  in 
the  next  century,  Alexander  11.,  Ghregory 
Vn.,  and  Urban  IL,  made  great  efforts  to 
substitute  the  Roman  Misisal.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Mozarabic  rite  had 
disappeared  from  everv  cathedral  church, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  it  had 
disappeared  altogether.  In  1600,  Cardinal 
Ximenes  published  the  Mozarabic  Missal 
with  some  few  assimilations  to  Roman 
use,  and  built  a  collegiate  church  in  which 
this  Missal  and  the  Mozarabic  Breviary 
(printed  1602)  were  to  be  used.  Dr.  Neafc 
(quoted  by  Hammond,  p.  Ixv)  teUs  us 
that  at  present  the  Mozarabic  rite  is  fol- 
lowed, not  only  in  this  church,  but  in 
two  parish  churches  in  Toledo  and  one  at 
Salamanca.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  Mass  to  an  ordinary  observer  is 
the  elaborate  symbolism  of  the  Fraction. 
The  Host  is  divided  first  into  two,  then 
into  nine  parts,  each  with  a  separate 
name,  taken  from  the  mysteries  of  Cnrist's 
life. 

OaUican  Liturgy,  —  This  venerable 
liturgy  does  not  exi^  in  a  complete  form, 
since  no  GalUcan  **  Antiphonanum  ^  (the 
book  containing  introits,  offertories,  &c.) 
has  yet  been  found.  But  we  have  three 
Sacramentnries     printed     by     Cardinal 
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Thomasi  in  1680,  and  affain  by  Malnllcm 
in  his  *'  De  Lituigia  GaUicana,''  in  1685. 
The  first  is  called  by  Mabillon  ''  Gallico- 
Gallicanum,''  and  was  probably  used  in 
South  Gaul ;  the  second,  '<  Missale  Fitme- 
orum,''  used  in  North- Western  Gkiul,  con- 
tains a  large  admixture  of  Roman  elements 
— ^the  prayers  are  Gelasian,  ih»  Pre&ce, 
though  retaining  its  Galilean  name, 
^' Contestatio,"  ends  like  the  Preface  in 
the  Roman  Mass ;  the  third, "  GiJlicanum 
Vetus,''  seems  free  frx>m  Roman  admix- 
tures, except  in  the  office  for  Good  Friday. 
Besides,  we  have  a  Gallican  Lectionary 
edited  by  Mabillon  in  his  work  cited 
above,  and  a  "  Sacramentarium  GaUica- 
num,*^  found  by  Mabillon  in  the  monastery 
at  Bobbio,  and  printed  by  him  in  Ids 
"  Museum  Italicum.''  But  this  last  has 
the  Gregorian  or  Roman  Canon.  Further, 
we  have  a  most  detailed  and  valuable  ex- 
position of  the  old  Gallican  Mass,  in  an 
extract  from  two  letters  of  St.  G^nnazius 
of  Paris,  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  Additional  fragments  of 
eleven  Gallican  Masses  have  been  published 
by  Mone  ('' Griechische  und  lateiniMshe 
Alissen,'*  Frankfort,  1860),  and  a  few  more 
by  Bunsen  (*'  Analecta  Ante-Nicen.'^  and 
Mai  (»' Script.  Vet.  Vaticana  Collect" 
tom.  ii.).  From  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand, Le  Brun  has  been  able  to  give  a 
very  full  and  trustworthy  account  of  the 
Gallican  Liturgy,  which  in  the  order 
(though  not  in  the  name)  of  its  various 
parts  is  almost  identical  with  the  Moi- 
arabic  Liturgy,  which  we  possess  entire. 
Want  of  space  compels  us  to  refer  our 
readers  to  Le  Bnm's  clear  and  interesting 
account  in  tom.  iii.  It  was  under  the 
influence  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  that 
the  Gallican  gave  way  to  the  Roman  rite. 
The  Caroline  books,  composed  in  790, 
certify  that  the  Roman  was  already  re- 
ceived in  "  the  provinces  of  all  the  Gauls," 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  among 
the  Saxons  and  ''  certain  nations  of  the 
North.''  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
revision  of  the  Roman  Missal  made  for 
the  use  of  their  dioceses  by  French  bishops 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  now  at  last  entirely  aban- 
doned, must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ancient  Gallican  Missals.  Rome  never 
approved  thewse  modem  revisions  by  epi- 
scopal authority,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ancient  Gallican  rite,  if  it  had  been 
retained,  would  have  been  in  no  waj 
affected  by  the  decree  of  Pius  V.  forbid- 
ding any  deviation  from  the  Roman  Missal 
as  approved  by  him,  except  in  churches 
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where  a  prescription  of  two  hundred  yeari 
could  he  claimed  for  the  liturgy  in  use.^ 

The  Roman  Mmal  and  its  Derivatives 
are  characterised  by  the  position  of  the 
Pax  just  before  communion,  and  the 
division  of  the  Great  Intercession  into  a 
Memento  of  the  living  before,  and  of  the 
dead  after,  the  consecration.  The  early 
history  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  is  unknown. 
Writers  of  great  name,  Milman,  De  Rossi, 
Lighdbot,  Westcott,  &c.,  have  contended, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  original 
Roman  church  was  composed  mainly  of 
persons  who  spoke  Greek.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  names  in  the  salutations  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  nearly 
all  the  names  of  the  Roman  bishops  for 
the  first  two  centuries,  are  Greek.  So  is 
all  the  early  literature  of  the  Roman 
church.  And  it  is  held  by  Westcott 
("Canon,"  p.  269)  and  many  others 
that  the  early  Latin  versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  were  made  for  Afirica,  not  for 
Rome.  Again,  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Roman  Church  in  Greek;  for  few  now 
will  adopt  the  unfortunate  suggestion  of 
the  scholiast  in  the  Peshito,  that  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Epistle  was  in  Latin.  If  we 
adopt  this  view,  we  shall  also  be  led  to 
the  supTOsition  that  the  liturgy  was  in 
Greek.  When  Justin  wrote  his  "  Apology  " 
to  the  Emperor  Pius,  he  was  living  in 
Rome.  If  in  describing  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  he  draws  his  nicture  (as 
would  be  most  natural)  firom  tne  Roman 
church,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  Roman 
litur^  was  Oriental  in  character.  The 
liturgical  order  in  Justin  differs  in  marked 
features  from  the  Latin  Mass  of  Rome,  as 
it  was  when  we  first  hear  of  it  and  as  it 
is  now,  and  a^prees  with  the  Oriental 
liturgies  of  Family  I. 

Tne  oldest  authentic  notice  of  the 
Roman  Mass  is  in  Innocents  letter  to 
Decentius  (anno  416).  He  mentions  two 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Ro- 
man Mass  from  all  other  liturffies — ^viz. 
the  giving  of  the  Pax  towards  the  end  of 
the  Mass,  and  the  Memento  of  the  living 
after  the  oblation  and  in  the  Canon  (J'  Prius 
ergo  orationes  sunt  commendandas  ac  tunc 
eorum  nomina  quorum  sunt,  edicenda,  ut 
inter  sacrar  mysteria  nominentur  ^.    The 

1  Bnt  certain  gennine  Galilean  rites  were 

f  reserved  down  to  the  Revolution  in  man}* 
rench  churches,  notably  the  espiscopal  bene- 
diction between  the  Pater  Koster  and  the  "  Paz 
Domini"  (preserved  at  Sens,  Paris,  Auxerre, 
Troies,  Meaox,  &c.)j  and  the  lection  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Masses  of  Christmas  Day. 
Le  Bran,  torn.  111.  iv.  4. 
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Roman  order  was  already  ancient,  for 
Innocent  attributes  it  to  St.  Peter.  The 
Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass  must  have  been 
fixed  in  every  detail  in  St.  Leo's  time 
(440-461) ;  for,  according  to  the  ancient 
author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  he 
added  the  words  "  Sanctum  sacrificium, 
immaculatam  hostiam."  We  have  a  Leo- 
nine Sacramentary,  published  by  Muratori 
in  his  ''  Liturgia  Komana  Vetus,*'  but  un- 
fortunatel^r  it  contains  merely  collects  and 
Prefaces  without  Ordinary  or  Canon.  The 
*'  Lives  of  the  Popes  "  attributes  a  more 
important  work  of  revision  to  Gelasius 
(492-406),  who,  it  is  there  said,  conaposed 
pravers  and  Prefaces.  Walafrid  Strabo 
adds  that  Gelasius  set  in  order  the  prayers 
composed  by  himself  and  others.  The 
Gblasian  Sacramentary  was  edited  at 
Rome  from  a  MS. ''  copied  before  the  year 
700  "  (so  Le  Brun,  torn.  m.  diss.  ii.  a.  2. ; 
Mr.  Hammond, on  the  contrary,  says  ''from 
an  earlv  ninth  century  MS.**),  and  after- 
wards from  other  M^.  by  Gerbertus,  in 
his  work  on  the  old  German  Liturgy 
(1776-79).  It  agrees  closely,  and  has 
perhans  been  altered  into  conformity  with 
the  Gregorian  Ordo  and  Canon.  Pope 
Vigilius  (elected  638)  sent  the  Roman 
Canon  ("Canonic®  precis  textum'*)  to 
Profuturus,  bishop  of  Braga,  in  Spain. 
He  tells  him  that  this  Canon  was  in- 
variable the  whole  year  through  (and 
here  let  the  reader  note  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Roman  as  contrasted  witli 
all  other  Western  litumes),  except  that 
on  the  solemnities  of  ^Eister.  Ascension, 
Pentecost,  Epiphany,  and  of  the  Saints, 
certain ''  Canitula  '*  appropriate  to  the  day 
were  added.  These  ''Capitula"  were 
most  likely,  as  Le  Brun  conjectures,  ej^ort 
additions  similar  to  those  now  made  in 
the  "  Conmiunicantes  "  and  *'  Hanc  igitur.'* 
The  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  work 
by  Gregory  the  Great  (690-604),  whose 
Sacramentary  was  edited  by  Pamelius  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  "Litumcon 
Latinum**  (Cologne,  1671),  by  Rocca 
(Rome,  1697),  and  bv  the  Benedictine 
Menard  (in  1642)  with  learned  notes. 
Gregory  made  a  slight  change  in  the 
Canon — viz.  by  addii^  the  words  "  diee- 
que  nostrosj"  &c.  (see  article  CaitonJ,  and 
another  of  far  greater  moment,  by  placing 
the  Fraction  after,  whereas  till  then  it  had 
occurred  before,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He 
abbreviated  the  rest  of  the  Mass.  Thus 
he  substituted  verses  for  entire  psalms, 
and  whereas  the  Gelasian  Mass  had  two 
or  tJiree  prayers  before  the  Epistle,  one 
Secret,  two  Post-communions— of  which 
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one  was  said  over  the  people  ("super 
populum") — Gregory  reduced  the  ordinary 
number  of  these  prayers  to  three :  Collect, 
Secret,  Post-communion :  and  of  the  Pre- 
faces— ^very  numerous  in  ancient  times — 
kept  only  those  few  which  we  still  have 
(Muratori,"DeRebu8Liturg.**p.l4;  and 
Mabillon,  "  De  Lit.  GaUican."  i.  cap.  2, 
iv.  atmd  Maskell).  Since  Gregory's  day, 
rubncs  have  been  multiplied,  Masses  added 
for  new  feasts,  &c.  &c.,  "but  there  has 
been,**  says  a  learned  Protestant,  "no 
change  of  importance  in  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
prayers  composing  the  Mass,  the  order  in 
which  they  occur,  and  the  names  of  them, 
have  remained  unaltered '*  (Hammond, 
p.  Ixxiii). 

The  Ambrosian  Mass  is  not  a  daughter, 
but  a  sister  of  the  Roman  or  Gregorian 
Liturgy.  In  the  crucial  tests,  the  position 
of  the  Pax  and  of  the  Great  Intercession, 
it  differs  from  the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican, 
and  exactly  agrees  with  the  Roman  Mass. 
But  like  thefeoman  Liturgy  before  Gre- 
gory, it  is  rich  in  Prefaces,  and  has  the 
Fraction  before  the  Pater  Noster.  It  has, 
however,  adopted  the  "diesque  nostros," 
&c.,  from  the  Gregorian  Canon ;  and  seve- 
ral introite,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
three  Masses  on  Christmas,  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Rome.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Greek  influence  may  be  traced  in  the 
prayers  over  the  corporal  ("  super  sindo- 
nem*^,  the  litanies  said  on  Sundays  in 
Lent,  the  proclamation  by  the  deacon 
before  the  Epistle,  &c. 

We  pass  over  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  variety  of  the  Roman 
Use,  but  of  which  little  is  known ;  and  we 
pass  on  to  a  subject  of  far  greater  interest 
to  us — viz.  the  Liturgical  Use  of  the 
Ancient  Church  of  England  down  to  the 
Reformation.  We  take  as  our  ffuide  the 
admirable  works  of  Mr.  Maskell— one 
entitled  the  "Ancient  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Enffland,"*  and  the  other, 
"  Monumenta  Ritualia."  It  is  probable, 
from  St.  Augustine's  question  to  Pope 
Gregory,  that  the  ancient  British  churches 
used  a  liturgy  akin  to  those  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  the  influence  of  St.  Augustine 
led  to  a  wide  adoption  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy  in  its  main  features.  In  747  the 
Council  of  Cloveshoo,  which  mav  fiiirly 
be  taken  as  representing  south  and  middle 
England— for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  three 
bishops  from  Mercia,  two  from  Wessex, 
one  from  lincoln,  and  one  from  Sussex, 
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were  present  (see  Hefele, "  ConciL"  iiL  p. 
662)--decreed  that  "  the  holy  feasts  of  our 
Loid's  dispensation  in  the  flesh,  in  all 
things  duly  pertaining  to  them — i.e.  in  the 
office  of  &ptL8m,  in  the  celebration  of 
Masses,  in  the  manner  of  the  chant— should 
be  celebrated  according  to  the  copy  which 
we  have  in  writing  from  the  Roman 
Church.''  These  words  are  clear  and  ex- 
press, nor  is  there  room  for  doubt  that  as 
Christianity  spread  among  the  Saxons, 
the  Roman  replaced  the  GnUican  Canon, 
and  that  gradually  the  whole  Missal,  in  its 
main  features,  was  modelled  after  the 
Roman  prototype. 

It  IB  true  Uien,  in  a  general  way,  that 
our  ancestors  used  the  Roman  Lituigy. 
But  only  in  a  general  way :  first,  because 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  uni- 
formity which  has  prevailed  since  Pius  V. 
issued  his  authoritative  edition  of  the 
Roman  Missal  was  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility ;  and,  next,  because  the  power  of 
bishops  to  regulate  public  worship  in  their 
dioceses  was  not  restrained,  as  at  present, 
and  they  used  this  power  in  introducing 
minor  differences,  though  they  preserved 
all  the  main  character  of  the  ifoman  Mass. 
Thus  different  Uses  arose.  About  1065 
Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  promulgated 
a  form  for  his  diocese,  which  became  ac- 
cepted in  the  South  of  England  and  spread 
into  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Then  there 
were  the  Uses  of  York  and  Hereford,  and 
(in  fewer  dioceses)  those  of  Lincoln  and 
Bangor.  Many  of  the  ancient  books  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  only  a 
fragment  of  the  Lincoln  Use  remains.  It 
is  not  certain  that  we  know  the  Use  of 
Banfifor,  though  Mr.  Maskell  bdieves  that 
a  AlS.  from  which  he  has  printed  the 
Ordinary  and  Canon  contains  the  Use  of 
that  church.  Besides,  there  was  a  Use  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London  (where  the  Sarum 
books  were  not  received  till  1414),  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  And  no  doubt 
there  were  varieties  in  the  Sarum  rit« 
which  might  be,  and  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  regarded  as  separate  Uses. 

Mr.  Maskell  has  placed  the  Ordinary 
and  Canon  of  the  Mass  according  to  the 
Sarum,  (supposed)  Bangor,  Y^k,  Here- 
ford, and  Roman  Usee,  in  parallel  columns. 
To  this  we  must  lefer  the  reader,  for  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  points  in 
which  these  Uses  differ  from  eadi  other 
would  be  long  and  tedious,  and  would » 
after  all,  convey  a  much  less  vivid  impres- 
sion than  any  reader  familiar  with  the 
Roman  Mass  can  gain  for  himself  with 
little  pains  by  reading  the  texts.    We  con- 
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tent  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 

There  is — we  will  not  say  no  difference 
of  doctrine :  between  the  old  and  the  pre- 
sent rites  of  the  English  church  there  is^with 
one  exception,  no  point  of  difference  from 
which  any  theological  argument  could  be 
deduced.  This  exception  occurs  in  a  single 
prayer.  After  the  priest  has  put  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Host  in  the  chalice,  he  prays, 
in  the  four  English  Uses,  that  this  mixture 
of  Chrises  body  and  blood  mar  be  to  him- 
self and  to  all  who  oartake  of  it  ("  omni- 
buBQue  sumentdbus,*  *'  et  omnibus  sumenti- 
bus  )  health  of  mind  and  body.  The  words 
italicised  are  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the 
faithful  communicated  under  both  kinds, 
retained  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  do 
so.  They,  of  course,  are  no  evidence  of 
change  of  doctrine,  though  they  do  prove 
change  of  discipline;  but  Archbishop 
Oranmer,  in  his  answer  to  the  Devon- 
shire rebels,  availed  himself  of  them  as  an 
argument  for  communion  in  both  kinds. 

The  first  impression  upon  a  modem 
OathoUc  reader  made  by  the  readin^f  of 
these  old  English  Uses  will  be,  we  thmk, 
one  of  surprise  that  he  finds  himself  so 
much  at  home  in  them.  They  are  utterly 
unlike  the  "  Communion  Service  "  of  the 
church  now  established,  while  we  are  con- 
vinced that  if  they  were  re-introduced 
among  us  to-morrow,  our  people  would 
scarcely  feel  any  difference.  In  the  Ordi- 
nary of  the  Idiass,  the  old  English  and 
modem  Roman  rites  agree  part  for  part 
and,  as  a  rule,  word  for  word.  In  the 
Canon,  almost  every  word  is  the  same 
down  to  the  end  of  the  "  Libera  nos  ^ — 
t.^.  to  the  end  of  the  Oanon  proper.  After 
that,  many  of  the  prayers  are  different. 
This  difference  is  easily  explained,  for  the 
prayers  which  follow  the  "  Libera  nos " 
are  later  than  St.  Augustine^s  time ;  naj, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Agnus  Dei " 
(added  by  Pope  Sergius,  and  adopted  in 
all  the  English  Uses),  they  are  later — some 
of  them  much  later — than  the  Council  of 
Cloveshoo,  which  imposed  the  Roman 
Missal  on  England,  indeed,  the  pr^er 
which  the  priest  says  before  the  Fax 
("  Domine  Jesu  Christe  **)  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  Missal  even  in  1090, 
after  St.  Osmund's  time.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  that  there  is  in  this  part 
considerable  divergence  between  the  Eng- 
lish Uses  and  the  Missal  of  Pius  V. 

AVhat  we  liad,  therefore,  was,  not  a 
national  Liturgy  like  that  of  the  (^opts 
or  Chaldeans,  or  even  a  Liturgy  so  distinct 
from  the  Roman  as  that  of  Milan,  but  Eng- 
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lish  editions  or  recenmons  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  Nor  must  it  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  Rome  deprived  us  of  our 
ancient  usages.  Rome  m  no  way  inter- 
fered, or  would,  so  far  as  can  be  conjec- 
tured, ever  have  interfered.  She  has  not 
only  tolerated,  but  enforced,  the  ancient 
Liturgies  of  the  East.  She  allows  the 
Dominican  yariety  of  the  Roman  Mass, 
&c.,  &c.  The  buU  of  Pius  V.,  as  he  ex- 
pressly stated,  did  not  impose  the  new 
edition  of  the  Missal  on  any  church  which 
had  rites  of  its  own  with  a  prescription  of 
two  hundred  years.  The  Reformers  set 
themselves  energetically  to  destroy  the 
Sarum  books;  copies  became  extremely 
rare,  and  our  clergy,  forced  to  get  their 
education  abroad,  naturally  prererred  to 
say  Mass  and  office  from  the  modem 
Roman  books  which  were  so  much  more 
easily  procured. 

(A  full  account  of  the  literature  will  be 
found  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  article 
Liturgies,  Some  of  the  most  important 
works  have  been  noticed  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  Le  Brun,  "  Explication 
de  la  Messe,"  is  a  most  accurate  and 
convenient  repertory  of  all  the  results 
obtained  by  Renaudot,  Mabillon,  Menard, 
&c.  It  abounds  besides  in  original  research, 
and  gives  full  accounts  of  the  chief  Litur- 
gies, with  learned  notes.  But  no  student 
should  be  without  Mr.  Hammond's  reprint 
of  the  texts  of  the  Ancient  Liturgies,  ac- 
companied by  an  excellent  Introduction. 
Mr.  Hammond  puts  the  student  in  pos- 
session of  a  rational  classification  of  the 
liturgies,  and  teaches  him  to  %t.  his  at- 
tention on  the  cardinal  points  in  reading 
larger  books.) 

SOOZ  TBBO&OGZCX.  The  sourcea 
from  which  theological  arguments  are 
drawn.  The  name  has  become  familiar 
through  the  celebrated  work  of  Melchior 
Canus  (1523-1560),  a  Spanish  Dominican^ 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Salamanca, 
employed  at  the  Council  of  Trent  under 
Paul  III.,  and  finally  %hop  of  the 
Canaries.  In  this  work,  which  is  written 
in  most  elegant  and  classical  Latin,  Canus 
uses  the  word  loci  or  r6rroi  exactly  as 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  had  done — 1>.  in  the 
sense  of  sedes  e  guHms  argumenta  pro^ 
muntur.  It  discusses  the  use  to  be  made 
by  the  theologian  of  Scripture,  Councils, 
Fathers,  Philosophy, &c., and  forms  a  scien- 
tific introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology. 
Canus  complains  that  theologians  argued 
little  from  the  Councils,  not  frequently 
enough  from  Scripture,  scarcely  at  all 
from  History,  and  he  sets  himself  to  guide 
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them  into  a  fuller  and  more  diacriminaHng 
nee  of  the  material  which  the  renval  of 
letters  was  opening  up.  Both  in  style 
and  in  method  Canus  marks  a  new  era. 
He  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in 
inaugurating  the  cntical  and  historical  as 
distinct  from  the  merely  scholastic  theo- 
logy. (From  the  work  of  Canus  itself, 
aikf  from  Kabn,  '<  Dogmatik,"  L  p.  486 

SbOOOTBara  (Xovo^rn/r,  properly, 
an  accountant).  Besioee  a  number  of 
officers  in  the  civil  service  who  bore  this 
title  at  the  Byzantine  Court/  it  was  given 
to  the  chief  official  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Oonstantino{>le,  the  logotheta  ecclemutieus, 
whose  functions  closely  resembled  those 
of  an  episcopal  chanceUor  in  the  Western 
Church.  [See  Chanobllor,  Episcopal.] 
(Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

SbORBTO.  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ancona,  on  a 
hill  three  nules  distant  from  the  sea, 
there  is  a  stately  domed  church,  the  work 
of  Bramante,  rising  among  the  houses  of 
the  littie  city  of  Loreto.  On  entering  the 
church,  the  pilgrim  or  traveller  observes 
under  the  dome  *'  a  singular  rectangular 
edifice,  of  no  great  height,  constructed 
apparently  of  white  marble,  and  richly 
adorned  with  statues  and  sculpture." 
This  is  the  £unous  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy 
House,  which  tradition  asserts  to  be  the 
very  same  building  in  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Marv  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  where 
she  heard  the  message  of  the  archangel, 
and  where  the  Holy  Family  resided 
during  the  childhood  and  hiddten  life  of 
our  Lord.  Its  internal  length  is  about 
31  feet;  its  breadth,  13  feet.  The  roof 
is  modern.  Externally,  the  original  waUs 
cannot  be  seen ;  but  within  the  buUding 
the  coarse  stonework  of  the  original 
masonry  is  exposed  to  view.  The  material 
is  a  dark  reddish-coloured  stone.  It  was 
once  thought  to  be  brick,  in  which  case 
this  coiUd  not  have  been  the  house  which 
once  stood  at  Nazareth,  where  ,  brick 
houses  are  unknown.  But  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  stone  of  which  the  Santa 
Casa  is  built,  more  wiU  have  to  be  said 
further  on,  when  the  current  objections 
to  the  legend  come  under  consideration. 
Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  house 
stands  an  altar,  and  behind  the  altar  is  an 
imaffe,  said  to  be  of  olive  wood,  now 
bladcened  by  the  smoke  of  the  lamps; 

this  is  the  famous  image  of  our  Lady  of.  among  them  [the  shcpherdfl]  who  Affirmed  that 
jjryr^lQ  I  he  saw  it  when  itwas  being  borne  in  mid  air 

The  legend  of  the  Holy  Ho^ise  in  its 
1  See  Gibbon*6  Dtdimt  and  Fall,  ch.  liii. 
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features    runs   as   follows.      The 
Christian  power  having  been  finally  ex- 

Sed  from  Palestine,'  the  house  in  which 
Ts  Mother  dwelt  for  many  years  with 
her  Divine  Son  and  St  Joseph  was  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  infidels.  That 
it  might  be  removed  to  ^  place  of  safety, 
and  be  for  the  foture  in  Christian  hands, 
angels  lifted  it  from  its  foundations,  and 
bore  it  through  the  air,  in  the  first  pUce 
to  niyria,  where  it  rested  on  the  top  of  a 
hiU  at  Tersats  or  Tersatto,  near  Fiume,in 
the  night   of  May  10,  1291.      In  the 
morning  the  inhabitants  wondered  to  see 
a  house  standing  where  none  had  been 
before;  they  approached  it,  noticed  that 
it   was  without   foundations,  and  upon 
entering  saw  an  altar  and  an  image  of  the 
Viivin  and  Child.    But  the  Holy  House 
of  Nazareth,  for  such  it  was,  did  not  long 
remain  at  Tersatz.    After  three  years  and 
a  half,  on  December  10, 1294,  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic 
Shepherds  near  Kecanati  are  said  to  have 
seen  it  borne  through  the  lur,'  and  de- 
posited in  a  wood  near  the  sea  called 
lAuretum,  either  from  the  laurels  which 
grew  there  or  because  it  belonged  to  a 
ridi  lady  of  Recanati  named  Laureta. 
Soon  pil^prims  visited  it  in  great  numbers, 
but,  the  place  being  remote,  brigands  alao 
made  their  appearance,  and  to  approach 
the  house  became  a  work  of  danger.    In 
less  than  a  year  (August  1296)  there  was 
a  third  removal,  to  a  hill  three  or  fooi 
miles  from  the  wood,  along  which  passed 
a  public  road.    The  spot  where  the  Holy 
House  aUghted  belonged  to  two  brothers, 
who    quarrelled  as   to    their   respective 
rights  of  property  in  the  site.    Again,  in 
December  1296,  the  house  was  removed 
from  its  place,  but  only  for  a  very  shoit 
distance,  and  was  set  down  in  the  middle 
of  the    public   road    above   mentioned, 
where  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 
The  Blessed  Virgin,  appearing  in  a  vision 
to  a  holy  hermit  who  dwelt  near  Kecanati, 
soon  after  the  final  translation,  unfolded 
to  him  the  true  character  of  the  house. 
After  a  time  the  people  of  Tersatz  heard 

1  By  the  omptare  of  Acre,  1291. 

'  The  accouDts  vary ;  Baptista  says  that 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  a  certain  Paul  of 
Recanati  saw  the  house  "^lidinir  over  the 
waves  of  the  sea  like  a  ship ; "  i^arsellinns* 
though  his  narrative  is  otherwise  consisteat 
with  this  view,  adds  that,   **  there  was 


over  the  sea;"   Jerome  Angelita  (who 
about  1580,  and  before  TnrMlliouB)  simply  t 
that  it  was  **  mtracaloasly  carried  over  the  sea.** 
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where  it  was,  and  numbers  of  them 
crossed  the  sea  to  yisit  it.  These  simple 
pilgrims  are  said  to  have  solemnly  en- 
treated our  Lady  to  return  to  them, 
exclaiming,  "Toma,  torna  a  noi,  hella 
Signora,  con  la  tua  Oasa." 

Such  being  the  legend,  it  remains  to 
inquire  by  what  kind  of  testimony  it  is 
supported,  and  to  consider  objections 
which  have  been  advanced  against  various 
portions  of  it.  The  evidence  producible, 
whatever  may  be  its  value,  is  not  so  strong 
and  conclusive  as  of  itself  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  No  contemporary 
book  or  record,  with  the  exception  of  two 
documents  which  will  be  considered 
further  on,  can  be  appealed  to  as  noticing 
the  translation.  No  extant  writing  of  the 
fourteenth  century  directly '  mentions  it. 
The  archives  of  Tersatz  and  Recanati, 
which  are  -said  to  have  contained  state- 
ments confirmatory  of  difierent  narts  of 
the  above  narrative,  have  penshea.  The 
earliest  account  of  the  translation  which 
can  be  distinctly  traced  was  drawn  up  by 
Peter  G^rge  Teremanus,  or  Teramano, 
guardian  of  the  Santa  Gasa,  in  1460 ;  on 
this  the  accounts  given  by  Baptista  and 
AngelitA  were  evidently  based.  Tere- 
manus examined  witnesses  and  took  down 
their  evidence;  one  of  these,  named 
Francis,  deposed  that  his  grandfather, 
who  lived  to  be  120  years  old,  had 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  House 
while  it  was  still  in  the  wood,  and  often 
gone  in  and  prayed  there.  Teremanus 
put  together  a  narrative  which  he  in- 
scribed on  a  tablet  and  hung  up  in  the 
Santa  Casa ;  this  tablet  was  seen  and  read 
by  Baptista  and  Angelita.  Two  bulls  of 
Paul  11.,  dated  1464  and  1471,  speak  of 
the  "  Domus  et  Imago "  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  at  Loreto ;  the  later  of  the 
two  refers  in  general  terms  to  the  transla- 
tion. 

The  first  writer  who,  in  works  still 
extant,  speaks  of  the  translation,  seems  to 
have  been  Baptista  Mantuanus,  an  Italian 
poet  of  some  note  who  joined  the  Car- 
melite order  (to  which  the  custody  of  the 

The  expreesion  **  directly"  is  used  becauae 
Jerome  Angelita,  who  was  perpetual  chancellor 
of  the  commune  of  Recanati,  and  wrote  on 
Loreto  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  declares 
that  he  had  found  among  the  town  records  a 
brief  of  Benedict  XIII.  (for  XII.)  dated  in  1341, 
which  he  understood  as  indirectly  referring  to 
the  amage  contained  in  the  Santa  Casa.  The 
brief  indulgenced  a  picture  in  a  church  at 
Recanati,  which,  being  a  copy  of  the  said 
image,  was  visited  by  aged  persons  who  could 
not  walk  out  aa  far  as  Loreto. 
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sanctuary  of  Loreto  was  committed  by 
Sixtus  IV.)  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
church  about  1480.'  He  derived  his  in- 
formation chiefly  from  the  tablet  of 
Teremanus,  whom  he  calls  Neronianus. 
In  his  "  Agelarii,"  a  poem  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters,* Baptista  enlarges  in  a  florid 
style  on  the  marvellous  translation.  After 
Baptista  came  the  Jerome  Anvelita 
already  mentioned,  who  dedicatea  his 
circumstantial  history  of  the  Santa  Oasa 
to  Clement  VII. ;  he  was  followed  by  the 
Jesuits  Torsellino  and  Riera,  and  many 
others. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  of  earlier 
date  that  Loreto  was,  and  had  long  been, 
a  celebrated  shrine  of  our  Lady ;  and  the 
question  suggests  itself,  on  what  did  that 
celebrity  rest  P  Flavins  Blondus,  bom  in 
1388,  in  his  work  "  Italia  Ulustrato,"  of 
which  we  may  place  the  date  between 
1430  and  1440,>  speaks  of  the  "  sacellum  " 
of  the  Blessed  Vurgin  at  Loreto  as  of  a 
shrine  of  neat  celebrity,  and  notices  the 
number  of  costly  ex^-votoSf  testifying  to 
the  gpratitude  of  the  offerers,  which  were 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  '<  sacellum  ^ 
was  identical  with  the  Santa  Casa  now  at 
Loreto.  The  same  word  is  frequently 
used  by  Baptista  in  his  history  already 
mentioned,  and  there  it  evidently  refers  to 
the  Santa  Casa,  the  migrations  of  which 
he  describes  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  legend  given  above.  There- 
fore, if  Flavins  did  not  mean  the  Santa 
Casa  by  the  "  sacellum  **  of  the  Virgin 
(which  he  distinguishes  from  the  **  basi- 
lica "  to  which  it  was  attached),  he  must 
have  meant  some  building  which  in  the  in- 
terval between  1430  and  1480  totallv  dis- 
appeared and  was  replaced  by  a  bouse 
built  of  stone  brought  from  Pidestine  for 
the  purpose,^  to  represent  our  Lord*s  abode 
at  Kazareth.  To  adopt  such  a  view 
without  a  particle  of  evidence  would  be 
uncritical.  Flavins,  therefore,  when  he 
mentions  the  ^*  sacellimi  celeberrimum  "  of 
Loreto,  is  speaking  of  the  present  Santa 
Casa,  the  antiquity  of  wnich  is  thus 
traced  to  within  160  years  of  the  time  at 
which  the  legend  says  it  was  brought 
to  Loreto.  But  surely  his  words  authorise 
us  to  go  further ;  he  speaks  of  this  as  the 

'  Baptista,  Opera  omnia  (Antwerp,  1576), 
vol.  iv.  p.  216. 

2  76.  vol.  i.  p.  862. 

3  At  the  end  of  the  treatise  Flavius  speaks 
of  Eugenius  IV.  (f  1447)  as  still  living. 

*  The  necessity  of  this  inference  will  be 
shown  further  on. 
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most  famous  shrine  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the 
whole  of  Italy  ;'*  but  the  growth  of  such 
a  fame  must  have  been  an  affair  of  many 
years ;  we  should  naturally  suppose  that 
the  commencement  of  the  devotion  could 
not  have  been  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Hence  by  a  pro- 
cess of  legitimate  inference  we  are  lea  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  Santa 
Casa  must  have  been  at  Loreto  within 
some  fifty  years  of  the  time  which 
the  legend  fixes  for  its  arrival. 

A  further  question  arises — Oan  the 
existence  of  the  Santa  Casa  be  traced 
before  its  alleged  removal  to  Loreto  P  A 
remarkable  passage  in  a  description  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  a  Greek  writer  named 
PhocaSy  of  which  a  translation  *  b  given 
in  the  article  on  Loreto  by  Mr.  Meyrick, 
in  the  ^'Christian  Remembrancer^  for 
April  1854,  throws  light  on  this  point. 
Phocas  visited  Nazareth  in  1186,  and 
gays  that  he  found  two  churches  there, 
one  of  which  contained  the  house  of 
Joseph  in  which  the  Annunciation  and 
Conception  were  said  to  have  taken  place. 
He  says  in  one  place  that  this  house 
was  ^transformed  into  a  most  beautiful 
church";  but  a  few  lines  further  on  we 
come  to  a  passage  which  shows  what  his 
meaning  was.  For  after  saying  that  in 
this  church,  on  the  left  side,  near  the 
altar,  there  was  a  cave,  he  adds :  "  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  within  the  cave, 
you  come  down  a  few  steps  and  thus  gain 
a  view  of  that  which  was  anciently  the 
house  of  Joseph,  in  which,  after  her  return 
from  the  fountain,  ...  the  angel  thus 
saluted  the  Virgin.  Now  on  the  spot 
where  the  salutation  took  place,  there  is 
a  cross  of  black  stone,  graven  in  relief  on 
white  marble,  and  on  the  right  side  of 
the  said  altar  was  a  small  cot  (ijuxphs 
6iKt<rKos)f  in  which  the  ever  Virgin 
Mother  of  God  had  her  chamber."  It  is 
contended  that  either  the  whole  house 
here  mentioned,  or  else  the  **  cot  ^  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar,'  was  the  Santa 
Casa  now  at  Loreto.  This  much,  at  any 
rate,  is  clear,  that  about  100  years  before 
the  date  assigned  to  the  first  removal  of 
the  house  to  Tersatz,  there  was  a  building 
within  a  church  at  Nazareth  which 
tradition  named  "the  house  of  Joseph." 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  changed  at 
a  period  neariy  seventy  years  later  (1253), 
when  St.  Louis  visited  Nazareth.     About 

1  The  original  may  be  read  in  the  Acta 
SaHctorum,  t,  ii.  Mai.  p.  8. 

'  Benedict  XIV.  favoured  the  second  of 
these  suppoAitionn. 
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1262  this  church,  as  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  from  Urban  IV.  to  St.  Louis,  dated  in 
the  following  year,*  was  "  levelled  to  the 
ground  "  by  the  SuJtan  of  Babylon.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
house  was  destroyed,  for  the  Christians 
would  be  likely  to  block  up  and  conc^ 
the  entrance  of  the  cave.  For  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  travellers  spoke  of 
the  state  of  things  at  Nazareth  after  1291, 
we  may  take  the  passage  cited  by  Mr. 
MeyricK  from  Sir  John  Maundevile,  who 
visited  Palestine  about  1350.  "It  [the 
church]  *i8  now  all  downe ;  and  men  have 
made  a  litylle  resceyt,  besyde  a  pUere  of 
that  chirche,  for  to  resceyve  the  offryngea 
of  pilgrymes."  There  is  no  mention  here 
of  anything  like  what  Phocas  saw. 
Gradually  a  new  subterranean  chapel 
was  £fishioiied,  smaller  than  the  Santa 
Casa,  but  partly  on  the  same  area ;  this  is 
now  called  the  "  Chapel  of  the  AngeL" 
The  original  foundations  of  the  ''  house  of 
Joseph  ^  were  explored  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  Franciscan  guardians  of 
the  shrine  at  Nazareth  ;  and  thev  testified 
that  they  exactly  tallied  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  house  at  Loreto.' 

Adamnan  of  lona,  a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century,  also  speaks  of  the  two 
churches  at  Nazareth,  and  his  language 
has  been  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
house  of  Joseph  had  existed  on  the  site  of 
one  of  them,  but  wafi  in  existence  no 
longer.  But  the  words  need  not  neoee- 
sanly  be  so  understood ;  they  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  actual  existence  of 
the  house  at  the  time  when  Arculfus, 
Adamnan^s  informant,  visited  Nazareth. 

Respecting  many  other  points  of  in- 
terest relating  to  the  Santa  Casa,  such  as 
the  frequeucy  of  the  miracles  wrought 
there,  the  visions  of  our  Lady  at  Tersats 
and  Loreto,  the  bulls  of  Pontifik,  and 
the  alterations  made  by  Papal  order  in  the 
house  itself,  the  reader  is  referred  to  one 
or  more  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  article,  particularly  to  those  of 
the  Abb^  Caillau,  Archlnshop  Kenrick, 
and  Father  Hutchison. 

A  few  of  the  common  objections  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  House  call 
for  some  remark.  The  late  Dean  Stanley, 
who  ^ves  a  glowing  and  really  beautiful 
description  of  the  environs  of  the  Lake  of 
Geunesareth  in  his  **  Sinai  and  Palestine,** 
was  led  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Santa 
Casa  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  Naza- 
reth.  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  a  man 

*  Meyrick,  p.  857. 
'  HutchiflOD,  p.  74. 
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80  preposseBsed  in  favour  of  a  non-miracu- 
lous and  non-clerical  Christianity  rejected 
the  Loreto  legend,  though  he  cannot  have 
been  insensible  to  its  beauty.  He  thought 
he  could  shuw  that  if  the  Santa  Oasa  was 
ever  connected  with  a  grotto  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  at  Nazareth,  according  to  the 
received  view,  either  the  house  had  no 
door,  or  there  was  a  dead  wall  between 
it  and  the  grotto,  and  no  way  of  passing 
from,  one  to  the  other.  His  argument  is 
met  and  shown  to  be  fallacious  in  the 
work  of  Father  Hutchison.  The  Dean 
thought  that  the  house  must  have  been 
built  of  set  purpose  by  some  devout 
person  or  persons  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
keep  alive  devotion  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  just  as  the  chapels  of  the 
Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo  were  built,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  Pisans 
to  bring  home  earth  from  Palestine  in 
their  guleys  and  cover  their  Oampo  Santo 
with  it.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  is 
pure  conjecture,  and  that  if  such  a  work 
nad  ever  been  undertaken  at  Loreto,  some 
record  of  it  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
preserved. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  conmion 
Protestant  objection  that  the  Santa 
Casa  could  not  have  been  the  house  at 
Nazareth,  because  it  was  of  brick,  and 
brick  buildings  were  unknown  at  Naza- 
reth. It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
house  is  built  of  stone ;  but  it  has  been 
maintained  that  this  stone  is  the  common 
red  volcanic  stone  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  "  wholly  unlike  anything  in  Pales- 
tine." The  contradictory  of  this  assertion 
appears  to  have  been  established  through 
the  exertions  of  Mgr.  (now  Cardinal) 
Bartolini,  who  sent  to  an  eminent  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Rome  four  samples  of 
stone— two  brought  from  Nazareth,  and 
two  taken  Twith  the  Pope's  permission) 
from  the  wails  of  the  Santa  Casa — ^with  a 
request  that  he  would  analyse  and  report 
on  them.  The  professor  reported  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  four  samples 
was  absolutely  identical,  although  in  ap- 
pearance and  mechanical  characteristics 
they  differed  considerably.*  Father  Hutchi- 
son concludes  that  **  the  stone  of  which 
the  Holy  House  is  composed  is  limestonef 
identiciu  with  that  of  Nazareth,  the  stone 
about  Loreto  being  of  a  totaUy  different 
character.*' 

Mr.  Meyrick,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all 
the  assailants  of  the  legend,  has  fallen 
into  several  inaccuracies.    Endeavouring 

>  Hutchison,  p.  79.  The  Beport  is  given 
in  ext€n$o  by  Father  HntchiBon,  p.  80. 
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to  show  that  the  views  taken  by  different 
Pontiffs  have  not  been  in  agreement  with 
one  another,  he  says  (p.  368),  "  The  bull 

of   ....    Julius  II makes  the 

house  pass  at  once  from  Nazareth  to 
Recanati.*'  It  is  true  that  Torsellino 
says  so,  but  the  fact  is  otherwise;  the 
bull  of  Julius,  of  which  Archbishop 
Eenrick  (p.  145)  prints  the  text,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  house  was  first 
removed  '*  ad  partes  Sclavonise  et  locum 
Flumen  nuncupatum."  Again,  Mr.  Mey- 
rick, when  endeavouring  to  throw  discredit 
on  Jerome  Angelitas  statement  that 
Nicolas  Frangipani,  lord  of  Tersatz,  was 
absent  at  the  tmie  of  the  first  translation, 
having  gone  to  the  war  with  the  Emperor 
Rodolph,  states  that  that  emperor  died 
"  on  the  16th  July,  1291,"  only  some  two 
months  after  the  date  assigned  to  the  trans- 
lation. But  in  fact  Rodolph  died  on 
September  30, 1291 .  An  error  of  more  im- 
portance is  the  assertion  that  there  is  an 
absolute  lack  of  contemporary  evidence  for 
the  legend.  Mr.  Meyrick  must  surely  have 
seen  the  large  work  of  MartoreUi ;  m  this 
(vol.  ii.  p.  49)  the  text  is  given  of  a 
letter  of  instructions,  dated  September  9, 
1296,  and  addressed  by  the  priors  of  the 
commune  of  Recanati  to  their  emissary, 
one  Alexander  de  Servannis,  in  which 
they  state  that  the  **  Sancta  Domus  '^  has 
wonderfully  been  removed  from  its  rest- 
ing-place in  the  wood  to  the  land  of  two 
brothers  of  the  Antici  family,  and  that  he 
is  to  confer  vrith  the  town's  agent  at 
Rome  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  the 
Pope  a  brief  authorising  the  transfer  of 
the  new  dte  to  the  town  of  Recanati. 
Cinelli,  a  Florentine,  author  of  a  work  on 
Loreto  never  printed,  but  in  the  possession 
of  a  Roman  canon  at  the  time  when 
MartoreUi  wrote,  is  said  to  state  in  it 
that  he  had  copied  this  letter  from  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  the  Marches! 
Antici.  Cinelli  wrote  about  1705.  In 
his  unprinted  history  is  also  said  (by 
MartoreUi)  to  be  contained  a  letter  fiim 
Paul  of  the  Wood,  written  in  1297  to 
Charles  Duke  of  SicUy,  and  informing 
him  of  various  particulars  respecting  the 
translation.  It  is  plain  that  these  state- 
ments of  MartoreUi  require  more  investi- 
gation than  they  have  yet  received.  If 
the  original  letter  of  the  priors  existed  in 
his  time,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  stiU  preserved  in  some 
Italian  Ubrary,  and  if  it  were  found,  and 
declared  by  palesographers  to  be  really  of 
the  date  assigned  to  it  by  CinelU,  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  the  legend  wonW 
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be  nearly  settled.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  letters  can  be  proved  to  be  fabri- 
cations,  or  if  the  credit  of  CSnelli  can  be 
shown  to  be  nt7,  the  question  would 
remain  where  it  was  before. 

(Caillau,  "  Hist.  Critique  et  Relig.  de 
N.  D.  de  Lorette,''  1848 ;  FlaviusBlondus, 
<'  Opera,"  Basle,  1569 ;  Hutchison,  <'  Lo- 
reto  and  Nazareth,"  1863;  Jerome  An- 
ffelita,  ''Hist  della  Traslatione  della 
SanU  Casa,"  1671 ;  Kenrick,  "  The  Holy 
House  of  Loretto,"  Philadelphia,  1876 ; 
Mantuanus,  Baptista,  ''Opera  Omnia," 
Antwerp,  1676;  Martorelli,  "Teatro 
Istorico,^  &c.,  Rome,  1732 ;  Meyrick,  art. 
on  Loreto  in  "Christ.  Remembrancer," 
April  1864 ;  Torsellino,  "  Hirtoria  Laur- 
etana,"  Cologne,  1622 ;  English  version  of 
Torsellino,"  by  T.  P.,  1608;  Zucchi, 
"Istoria  di  Loreto,"  Italian  version  of 
Torsellino,  with  an  additional  book, 
Venice,  1610.) 

l^OVir  SWAAT.  The  first  Sunday 
after  Easter.  The  name  given  to  it  in 
the  Missal  and  Breviair  is  "  Dominica  in 
A  Ibis,"  because  then  the  newly-baptised 
wore  their  white  robes  for  the  last  time. 
St.  Augustine  mentions  this  custom  in  a 
sermon  for  the  day,  and  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  noble  Breviary  hymn  still  used  in 
the  vespers  of  Low  Sunday,  "  Ad  regias 
Agni  dapes.* 

The  name  Low  Sunday,  like  the 
Greek  drrifrdaxa,  emphasises  the  contrast 
between  the  great  Easter  solenmity  and  the 
Sunday  which  ends  the  octave.  Another 
Latin  name  "Pascha  dausum"  is  pre- 
served in  the  Dutch  name,  "Beloken 
Pascben,"  ue, "  close  of  Easter."  The  name 
"  Quasimodo  "  is  taken  from  the  first  word 
of  the  introit  in  the  Mass,  and  is  the 
common  name  for  this  Sunday  in  France 
and  Germany. 

liUTHJUt  AVB  &UTBSSAWX81K. 
Martin  Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben, 
Saxony,  November  10,  1483,  and  died 
there  February  18, 1646.  His  fietther  was 
a  peasant  who  afterwards  became  a  miner. 
Soon  after  Martin's  birth  the  family  re- 
moved to  Mansfeld,  and  there  the  lad 
received  his  early  education.  The  public 
or  elementary  schools  at  this  time  were 
very  numerous  in  Germany.  Martin's 
gifts  were  marked  fVom  the  beginning. 
He  had  a  fine  voice,  was  admitted  to  the 
choir,  and,  following  the  custom  of  the 
time,  sang  before  the  houses  of  the  rich  to 
gain  money  enough  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  a  higher  school. 
At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  uie  school  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Magdeburg,  where  he 
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remained  a  year.  From  Mapieborg  he 
went  to  Eisenach,  where  his  voice  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  fietvour  of  Dame 
Ursula  Cotta,  a  wealthy  ladv,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  her  house  and  supported 
him  until  he  entered  the  university  of 
Erfurt  (1601).  Martin's  fietther  was  now 
a  master-minez  and  in  a  positiim  to 
advance  his  son.  He  sent  him  to  Erfurt 
to  study  law.  There  he  remained  until 
1606,  when  he  took  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  began  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Aristotle.  He  was  of  an  ardent  and 
impulsive  temperament  and  bad  strong 
religious  leanings.  The  sudden  death  of 
a  fnend,  who  was  struck  by  lightning  at 
his  side,  seems  to  have  determined  his 
vocation.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
his  father  and  friends,  he  entered  the 
Augustinian  Convent  at  Erfurt  to  dedicate 
himself  to  G^  (July  17,  1606).  There 
he  went  through  the  customary  discipline, 
and  in  1607,  bis  father  objecting  to  the 
last,  he  was  ordained  pnest.  Ijuther^a 
earnestness  and  application  won  the  favor 
of  Dr.  John  Staupits,  the  Augustinian 
provincial  of  Meissen  and  Tnuringia. 
Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony, 
had  opened  a  university  at  Wittenberg 
and  was  looking  for  capable  professors. 
At  the  recommendation  of  Staupits, 
Luther  was  ofiered  the  chair  of  dialectics 
(1608)  and  afterwards  lectured  in  theo- 
logy. Urged  by  Staupitz,  he  undertook, 
though  at  first  with  extreme  reluctance, 
to  preach.  His  abilities  were  so  marked 
and  his  seal  so  apparent,  that  in  1610  he, 
with  a  brother  monk,  was  chosen  to  visit 
Rome  on  business  of  the  order.  The 
sight  of  Rome  and  the  memoriee  it  called 
up  moved  the  impressionable  young  man 
so  deeply  that  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
cried:  "Hail,  Rome,  holy  city,  thrice 
sanctified  by  the  blood  of  martyrs ! " 

From  his  coming  to  man's  estate  Lu- 
ther's mind  seems  never  to  have  been 
wholly  at  rest,  nor  were  his  convicticms 
wholly  clear  on  certain  doctrinal  points. 
At  Rome,  the  Rome  of  Leo  X.,  he  was 
scandalised  to  hear  that  many  priests 
were  unbelievers.  Returning  to  his  uni- 
versity, he  resumed  his  lectures  and  his 
studies,  was  made  Doctor  of  Thec^ogy 
(1612),  and  studied  closely  Greek  and 
Hebrew  in  order  to  enable  him  better  to 
expound  the  Scriptures.  About  this  time 
Pope  Leo  X.  proclaimed  indulgences  in 
Germany,  for  those  who  contriouted  to 
the  completion  of  St.  Peter's  basilica  in 
Rome.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  elector 
and  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeboig, 
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was  ordered  to  publish  the  indulgences, 
and  John  Tetsel,  of  Leipzig,  a  learned 
and  eloquent  Dominican,  was  appointed 
by  Albert  to  preach  the  indulgences 
among  the  people. 

The  proclamation  of  indulgences  was 
not  new  in  Germany,  nor  was  opposition 
to  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of 
both  ciTil  ana  ecdesiastiod  authorities 
new.    [See  Ivbitlobhoes.] 

When  Tetzel  began  to  preach  the  in- 
dulgences, opposition  at  once  broke  out, 
and  Luther  took  the  lead  in  the  opposi- 
tion. He  drew  up  his  objections  m  the 
shape  of  ninety-five  propositions,  which 
he  fastened  to  the  door  of  the  castle 
church  at  Wittenberg  on  All  Saints' 
eye  (October  31,  1617).  In  these  he  at- 
tacked the  abuse,  not  the  doctrine,  of 
indulgences,  pronouncing  anathema  on 
whosoever  spoke  against  the  truth  of 
Papal indulg^ices  (Ph>p.  71).  He  stated, 
furthermore,  that  he  had  no  purpose  to 
speak  against  Holy  Writ  or  the  doctrinee 
of  the  Popes  and  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  the  propositions  contained 
the  germ  of  his  ftiture  heresy. 

In  assailing  the  abuse  of  indulgences 
Luther  only  gave  voice  to  a  widespread 
feeling  in  Geirmany.  He  at  once  gained 
a  number  of  adherents,  among  them  men 
of  influence  both  in  Ohurch  and  State. 
The  Bishop  of  Wurzburg  wrote  to  the 
Elector  Frederick  to  protect  Luther.  A 
heated  controversy  arose.  There  were 
various  replies  to  Luther,  one  of  the 
ablest  being  by  TetzeL  A  more  famous 
and  learned  opponent  still  was  Dr.  John 
Eck,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Ingoldstadt.  Luther,  now  wholly  roused, 
relied  with  heat  and  haste  to  his  adver- 
saries, and  in  a  st^le  and  manner  not 
at  all  in  accord  with  modem  ideas  of 
controversial  courtesy.  His  opponents 
were  asses,  pigs,  dolts,  &c.,  and  were  as- 
sailed with  stfll  viler  epithets.  Where  he 
failed  in  argument  he  took  refuf^  in  in- 
vective, often  of  the  coarsest  kind.  As 
the  controversy  deepened  he  struck  far- 
ther away  from  the  doctrinal  truths  he 
had  hitherto  preached  and  taught  Tet 
he  claimed  to  be  in  perfect  accord  and 
sympathy  with  the  centre  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  in  the  letter  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  which  accompanied  his  propositions 
and  their  defence  ne  wrote :  "  Most  Holv 
Father,  I  cast  myself  at  thy  feet  with  all 
that  I  have  and  am.  Give  life  or  take 
it;  call,  recall,  approve,  reprove;  your 
voice  is  that  of  Christ,  who  presides  and 
speaks  in  you." 


Probably  none  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  controversy  had  any  idea  at  this 
time  whither  it  was  drifting.  The  Pope 
took  the  matter  easily.  Nevertheless  he 
appointed  a  court  to  try  the  case  and 
summoned  (August  7,  1618)  Luther  to 
Rome  to  defend  himself.  At  the  request 
of  the  Elector  Frederick,  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  was  substituted  for  Bome  as 
the  place  of  trial,  and  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
Papal  legate,  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Pope  at  the  Diet.  Luther  ap- 
peared (October,  1618).  The  cardinafs 
mstructions  were  to  enter  into  no  con- 
troversy, but  demand  an  absolute  retrac- 
tation on  Luther^s  part.  Luther  claimed 
that  he  had  said  naught  against  the 
Scriptures,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
the  decrees  of  Popes,  or  reason.  He  con- 
sented to  declare  formally  his  reverence 
and  obedience  to  '<  the  Roman  Church  in 
every  word  and  deed,  whether  in  time 
past,  present,  or  future,"  and  if  he  had 
said  au^ht  contrary  to  this  declaration  he 
wished  it  to  be  considered  as  having  been 
never  spoken.  He  fled  from  Augsburg 
angry  at  heart. 

The  Pope  issued  a  bull  explaining 
dearly  the  true  teaching  of  the  Church 
on  indulgences  (NovemUr  9,  1618),  and 
sent  Charles  of  Miltitz,  himself  a  Saxon, 
as  nuncio  into  Germany  with  a  view  to 
reconciling  aU  parties  and  bringing  about 
peace.  Miltitz  seemed  to  side  with  Lu- 
ther as  against  Tetzel.  He  prevailed 
upon  Luther  to  write  another  letter 
(March  8, 1619)  of  complete  submission 
to  the  Pope  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  out  the  nuncio  was  deceived  in 
imagining  his  mission  accomplished. 

While  the  German  bishops  were  pre- 
paring to  meet  and  confer  on  the  points 
of  dispute  a  public  discussion  took  place 
at  Leipzig  between  Luther  and  his  finends 
and  their  opponents.  George,  duke  of 
Saxony,  presided,  and  a  liuve  and  culti- 
vated audience  assembled.  With  Luther 
were  his  friend  Carlstadt  and  the  Witten- 
berg professors.  Opposed  to  tbem  was 
the  learned  Eck^  uid  the  professors  of 
ColcMi;ne,  Louvam,  and  Leipzig.  The 
chiei  matters  of  discussion  were  the  con- 
dition of  man  after  the  faU;  free-will  and 
grace ;  penance  and  indulgences ;  and  the 
primacy  of  the  Church  <n  Rome,  which 
primacy,  Luther  maintained^  rested  only 
on  human  authority,  claiming  that  the 
Pope  had  no  more  jurisdiction  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  or  the  Bishop 
of  Paris.  Here  also  Luther  gave  open  ex^ 
pression  to  his  doctrine  that  &ith  alone, 
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with  or  without  good  works,  secures 
salvation.  He  furthermore  denied  free- 
will in  man  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
cecumenical  councils.  Duke  George, 
seeing  the  danger  of  these  propositions, 
stopped  the  discussion. 

The  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain, 
and  Cologne  condemned  Luther's  propo- 
sitions (1619).  Luther  retaliated  with 
abuse  of  the  faculties  of  those  establish- 
ments, and  on  October  11,  1520,  wrote  to 
the  Pope,  sending  him  his  pamphlet  on 
**  Christian  liberty,"  and  assauing  in 
virulent  terms  the  whole  office  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Papacy.  Meantime  he  was 
incessant  in  defence  of  his  theories,  and 
between  1520  and  1521  he  launched  out 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  that  were 
eagerly  caught  up  by  tne  German  people 
and  spread  abroad,  creating  discussion 
and  tumult  everywhere.  In  these  he 
taught  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  source 
of  faith ;  that  human  nature  was  wholly 
corrupted  by  original  sin;  that  conse- 
quently man  was  not  free,  and  whatever 
he  did,  whether  good  or  ill,  was  the  work 
of  Qod ;  that  &ith  alone  saves ;  that  the 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  are  unnecessary, 
and  exterior  worship  is  useless ;  that  the 
sacraments  were  profitless  (a  doctrine 
that  he  afterwards  modified),  and  that 
Christian  priesthood  is  universal. 

These  doctrines,  especialljr  the  last, 
caught  the   hearts   of   multitudes,  the 

?;\Bt  of  them  being  an  absolute  freedom 
rom  all  restndnt  and  a  practical  sanctifi- 
cationofsin.  Luther  appealed  strongly 
to  the  spirit  of  nationahty  and  greed. 
He  addressed  the  emperor,  the  nobles, 
and  the  peoples.  He  urged  the  emperor 
to  overtnrow  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
confiscate  the  wealth  of  the  Church, 
abolish  feasts  and  holidays  and  Masses 
for  the  dead.  He  substituted  Qerman 
for  the  Latin,  which  was  the  literary 
language  of  the  time,  and  by  this  means 
his  teachings  spread  the  more  readily 
among  his  countrymen,  while  he  made 
use  of  vile  illustrations  to  caricature  the 
Pope,  the  monks,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Church. 

On  June  15,  1520,  the  Pope  issued  a 
bull  specifically  condemning  Luther's 
teachings  and  ezcommunicatinff  him  if  he 
refused  to  retract  within  sixty  days.  Lu- 
ther retorted  with  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  held  the  author  of  the  null  to  be  Anti< 
Christ.  He  succeeded  in  winning  over 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  used  his  good 
offices  in  Luther  s  behalf  with  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.    Luther  appealed  (No- 


vember 17,  1620)  from  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  to  a  general  council,  and  on 
December  10, 1620,  publicly  burned  the 
Pope's  bull  at  Wittenbeiig,  consigning 
the  Pope  himself  to  "  fire  eternal."  The 
emperor,  seeing  the  flame  that  was  being 
kindled  over  the  land,  convoked  the 
Qerman  Diet  at  Worms  (1621).  Luther 
appeared  before  the  Diet  to  answer  the 
charges  against  him,  and  refused  to  re- 
tract unless  "  convicted  of  error  by  Scrip- 
ture proof  or  by  plain  reason,"  he  relying 
absolutely  on  his  own  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  All  eflbrts  to  change  him 
being  unavailing,  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
Worms,  and  left  under  a  safe-conduct. 
He  was  taken  to  Wartburg,  near  l^senach, 
and  there  remained  from  May  1521  to 
March,  1522,  living  under  the  name  of 
'<  Master  Geor^"  and  dresedng  as  a 
knight.  The  Diet  of  Worms  placed  him 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  a  heretic. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
the  opposition  of  the  German  States  ren- 
dered the  edict  inefiective. 

At  Wartburg,  which  he  called  his 
"  Patmos,*'  Luther  emploved  much  of  his 
time  in  translating  the  Bible  into  German 
and  in  issuing  more  pamphlets.  Leo  X. 
died  December  1, 1521,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian  VI.,  who  took  up  with  ^reat 
earnestness  the  subject  of  reform  within 
the  Church.  He  urged  the  Diet  of  Niim- 
berg  (November  1622)  to  take  active  and 
vigorous  steps  against  Luther,  for  *'  the 
revolt  now  directed  against  the  spritual 
authority  will  shortly  deal  a  blow  at  the 
temporal  also.^  The  Diet  confessed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  enforce  the  edict 
SjBfainst  Luther  for  fear  of  a  popular  up- 
rising. Adrian  died  in  1623  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clement  VII. 

Clement  sent  Cardinal  Campeggio  to 
the  Diet  at  Niimberg,  but  he  was  as  un- 
successful as  his  predecessors.  Most  of 
the  princes  seemed  to  favour  a  break  with 
Rome,  and  Frederick,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  made  himself  the  chief  protector 
of  Luther  and  those  who  followed  him. 
The  States  divided:  Mecklenburg,  An- 
halt,  Mansfeld,  Prussia,  and  the  cities  of 
Brunswick  and  Magdeburg  declared  for 
Luther,  under  the  leadership  of  John,  the 
new  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  an  alliance  being  con- 
cluded at  Torgau  (May  4,  1628).  The 
other  side  made  an  alliance  at  Deesau, 
and  thus  began  the  division  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  States  of  Ger- 
many. 

Luther^s  teachings  had  already  takan 
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effect  amoDfif  the  people.  Many  monks 
renounced  their  orders  and  their  tows. 
Carlstadty  Luther^s  friend^  raised  a  mob 
at  Wittenberg  and  destroyed  the  altars 
and  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints. 
The  same  was  done  elsewhere.  Infant 
baptism  was  rejected  at  Zwickau,  where 
Nicholas  Storch  organised  a  society  that 
developed  into  the  Anabaptists.  These 
attracted  Oarlstadt  and  other  prominent 
Lutherans,  and  great  excesses  were  com- 
mitted by  them  at  Wittenberg.  Luther 
took  alann, and  leaving  Wartbuig  reached 
Wittenberg  on  Good  Friday,  1522. 
All  througn  Easter  week  he  harangued 
his  followers  and  condemned  their  vio- 
lence. More  monks  left  their  convents, 
took  wives,  and  recruited  the  Lutheran 
ranks.  The  teaching  of  human  irrespon- 
sibility for  sin  and  disregard  of  all  au- 
thori^  took  effect  among  the  masses. 
The  peasants  rose  in  rebellion  against 
their  lords,  burned  convents,  and  stormed 
the  castles  of  the  nobles.  Thomas  Miin- 
zer  took  the  lead,  preaching  human 
equality.  Luther  himself  was  compelled 
to  preach  against  those  whom  his  doc- 
trines had  aroused,  and  he  urged  the 
nobles  to  slay  without  mercy  these  ''  chil- 
dren of  the  devil.''  His  advice  was  taken 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand peasants  were  slain  in  the  *'  Peas- 
ants* War." 

Luther  called  Henry  VHL  the 
'<  crowned  ass,  liar,  varlet,  idiot,  snivel- 
ling sophist,  and  swine  of  the  Thomist 
hera."  The  learned  Erasmus  was  also 
drawn  into  the  controvert  a^inst 
Luther,  and  was  answered  m  sunilar 
strain.  Luther  had  now  thrown  off  his 
monk's  habit,  and  on  June  13,  1525,  he 
married  Katharina  von  Bora,  an  ex-nun 
of  Nimptschen,  in  Saxony.  He  had  been 
already  famed  for  his  free  life  even  among 
bis  own  followers,  and  this  final  step 
brought  great  ridicule  on  the  Reformer. 
"  It  was  thought,"  vnx)te  Erasmus,  **  that 
Luther  was  the  hero  of  a  tragedy;  but 
for  my  part  I  regard  Mm  as  playing  the 
chief  part  in  a  comedy  that  has  ended, 
like  all  comedies,  in  a  marriage." 

Luther's  adherents  had  become  so 
numerous  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
systematise  a  form  of  faith  and  of  eccle- 
siastical government  for  them  in  lieu  of 
that  which  he  had  taught  them  to  reject. 
A  synod  was  called  at  Homburg  by 
Philip  of  Hesse  (October  1526).  It  was 
there  agreed  to  adopt  a  synodal  constitu- 
tion which  save  each  congregation  com- 
plete control  over  its  own  ecclesiastical 


discipline.  This  plan,  with  some  modifi- 
cations to  secure  outward  uniformity, 
was  adopted  in  the  Lutheran  States. 
Preachers  were  appointed  by  a  commis- 
sion of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  The 
established  ecclesiastical  foundations  were 
abolished,  and  the  head  of  the  State  was 
made  the  supreme  authority  within  the 
State  on  matters  of  Church  government. 
To  educate  the  rising  generation  in  his 
doctrines  Luther  published  a  larger  and 
a  smaller  catechism  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  (1529).  These  measures  brought 
the  Lutherans  closer  together,  and  at  the 
Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1526,  the  liutheran 
States  presented  a  bold  and  organised 
front  in  the  persons  of  their  princes.  The 
emperor  was  at  war  and  consequently  not 
in  a  position  to  enforce  any  demands. 
The  Diet,  accordingly,  at  the  dictate  of 
the  Lutherans,  recognised,  until  the  meet- 
ing of  an  cecumeniod  council,  the  right  of 
each  State  to  act  for  itself  in  regfud  to 
reli^ous  matters.  The  Diet  assembled 
a||;am  at  Spires  in  1529  to  determine  reli- 
gious difficulties  and  take  measures  against 
the  Turks.  The  conditions  proposed  by 
the  Catholk;  princes  were  moderate 
enough,  but  the  Lutherans  solemnly 
protested  against  them,  whence  the 
name  of  Protestants  (April  19,  1529). 
They  claimed  to  be  the  exclusive  heirs 
of  the  true  religion,  the  only  members  of 
the  one  saving  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  pronounced  the  Mass  an  idolatrous 
act  of  worship  which  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Disputes  arose  among  the  Lutherans 
themselves  concerning  the  Eucharist. 
Luther  denied  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  denied  also 
Zwingli's  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
words  "  This  is  my  body."  He  invented 
the  theory  of  consubstantiation.  A  con- 
ference was  held  at  Marburg  (October  1, 
1529)  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  it  only 
served  to  widen  the  dissension,  and  mani- 
fest the  absurdity  of  Luther's  claim  to 
free  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  Diet  was  held  at  Augsburg  (June 
1580),  at  which  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
presided.  The  Emperor  demanded  a 
written  confession  of  faith  from  the  Pro- 
testant nrinces  and  a  list  of  the  practices 
of  whicn  they  complained.  Hence  origi- 
nated what  18  known  as  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  Symbol  of  Faith,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  suf- 
fered subsequent  changes.  Luther  fully 
approved  of  it.  The  Confession  was  an 
embodiment  of  Luther's  teachings  in  a 
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partially  diflguised  form,  and  among  the 
pretended  abuses  were  Oammunion  under 
one  kind,  private  Masses,  clerical  celibacy, 
confession, and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
The  Catholic  theodogians  drew  up  a  Con- 
futation of  the  Confession,  which  met  the 
approval  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic princes,  and  the  Protestants  were 
ordered  to  renounce  their  errors  and  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  faith.  A  hopeless 
attempt  to  htius  about  unity  was  made, 
but  frustrated  by  Luther  and  his  more 
resolute  followers.  The  Zwinglian  cities 
drew  up  a  Confession  of  their  own,  and 
Zwingh  himself  another  of  his  own. 
The  emperor  put  an  end  to  the  profitless 
discussion,  giving  the  Protestants  till 
the  16th  of  ihe  lollowing  April  to  deter- 
mine on  their  course. 

The  Protestant  princes  met  at  Smal- 
kald  on  Christmas  Day,  1630,  and  there 
entered  on  an  offensive  and  defensive 
aUiance,  known  as  the  League  of  Smal- 
kald  (March  29, 1631),  to  bind  them  for 
seven  years.  Both  Luther  and  Melan- 
chthon  now  authorised  the  use  of  arms  for 
the  maintenance  of  Protestantism.  The 
emperor,  needing  the  Protestant  alliance, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them, 
conceding  at  Numberfir  (Julv  23,  1632) 
that  until  the  assembly  of  a  general 
council  no  action  should  be  taken 
against  the  Protestants,  but  that  every- 
thing should  remain  as  it  was.  This  is 
known  as  the  Peace  of  NUmberg. 

Clement  VH.  died  in  1634,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  III.,  who  was  anxious 
to  convene  a  council,  that  the  Protestants 
might  attend.  But  they  rejected  all 
overtures.  The  League  of  Sroalkald  was 
renewed  (1636)  for  ten  years.  In  1634 
Luther  completed  his  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  and  in  1637  issued  the  Arti- 
cles of  Smalkald,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  League,  and  which  embodi^  a 
spirit  of  deep  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
(Church.  "  May  God  till  you  with  hatred 
of  ihe  Pope !  was  his  parting  benedic- 
tion to  the  League,  and  thenceforth  the 
League  refused  to  attend  any  council  of 
the  Church. 

The  Swiss  Joined  the  Protestant 
League  in  1638,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandendurg  in  1639.  The  duchy  of 
Saxony  also  joined,  and  Luther  con- 
tinued to  inflame  the  minds  of  princes 
and  people  against  the  Catholic  Church 
and  me  council.  The  emperor  summoned 
another  religious  conference,  which  finally 
met  at  Worms  (January  14, 1641).  It 
resulted  in  nothing.    A  Diet  was  next 


called  at  Ratisbon  (April  6),  which  proved 
equally  ineffectual. 

The  Anabaptists,  supposed  to  have 
been  crushed  in  the  Peasants'  War,  now 
rose  up  again  and  appeared  in  Miinster 
under  Jolm  of  Leyden  and  others.  Poly- 
gamy was  introduced,  and  riot  of  every 
kind  reigned,  until  the  city,  after  a  siege 
of  eighteen  months,  was  taken  by  storm 
(June  26, 1636)  and  the  leaders  executed 
with  extreme  cruelty.  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  had  been  married  sixteen  years,  and, 
with  his  wife  living,  was  a  notorious  free- 
liver,  asked  Luther  to  authorise  him  to 
marry  a  second  wife.  After  much  hesi- 
tation the  Reformer,  fear^  of  losing 
Philip*s  assistance,  granted  the  reouiaite 
authorisation  "  in  onler  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  his  body  and  som,  and  to  bring 
greater  glory  to  God." 

Lutheranism  now  began  to  be  intruded 
into  various  places  by  force  of  arms. 
Luther  saw  the  seeds  of  religious  dissolu- 
tion already  at  work.  His  health  was 
broken  and  his  spirit,  save  ns  against 
Rome.  He  entertained  grave  doabta 
about  the  efficacy  of  his  work.  The  re- 
form he  saw  to  be  a  reform  downwards. 
Public  morals  were  at  a  lower  grade  ihtai 
they  had  been  before.  ^*  Since  we  began 
to  preach  our  doctrine,'^  he  said  in  his 
pulpit  at  Wittenberg  in  1632,  **  the  world 
nas  grown  dailv  worse,  more  unpiouSy 
and  more  shameless.    Men  are  now  beset 

S'  leffions  of  devils,  and,  while  enjoying- 
e  ndl  light  of  tiie  Gospel,  are  more 
avaricious,  more  impure  and  repulsive, 
than  of  old  under  the  Papacy.  Peasants, 
burghers,  andnoUes — men  of  aU  degrees, 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest — are  all 
alike  slaves  to  avarice,  drunkenneaa, 
gluttony,  and  impuritv,  uid  given  over  to 
shameful  excesses  and  abominable  pas- 
sions." ^*  Let  us  pro  from  this  Sodom,*" 
he  wrote  to  C)athanne  in  1646,  and  q|uitted 
Wittenberg  in  disgust,  only  retumu^  at 
the  demand  of  the  elector  and  of  the  om- 
versity.  At  Eisleben  he  died  shortly 
after  delivering  a  most  violent  sermon 
against  the  Jews. 

Chving  to  the  wars,  scandals,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  time  Lutheranism  spresd 
rapidly  over  many  of  the  German  States 
and  cities,  being  imposed  upon  some  by 
force  of  arms.  Albert  of  Brandenboiy^ 
introduced  it  into  Prussia,  and  at  his  death 
in  1668  Lutheranism  was  the  predominant 
religion  in  his  domain  of  West  Prusaia. 
It  readily  made  its  way  into  Silesia,  where 
the  Lutherans  soon  quarrelled  among 
themselves    on   doctrinal    matters.      It 
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entered  more  slowly    into  Poland,  and 
after  a  severe  struggle  its  progress  was 
stayed  by  the  exertions  of  some  holy  and 
lealous  prelates  and  the  coming  of  the 
Jesuits.    It  made  more  rapid  advances  in 
Livonia,  Courland,   Esthonia,  Hungary, 
and  Trainsylvania,  though  in  Hungary  it 
was  supplanted  by  Calvinism.  In  Sweden 
it  was  established  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  and 
soon  passed  into  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Iceland.    The  same  causes  were  at  work 
everywhere  to  favour  its  progress:  cor- 
ruption of  public  morals,  weiJth  of  the 
Church,  scandals  among  the  clergy,  greed 
of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  princes,  nobles, 
and  people.    After  the  first  flush  of  con- 
quest Lutheranism  never  made  any  ad- 
vance in  territory.  It  remained  stationary 
or  receded  in  favour  of  Catholicity.  **  The 
geographical  frontier  between    the  two 
religions,"  says  Macaulay,  '*  has  continued 
to  run  almost  precisely  where  it  ran  at  the 
close  of  the  Tnirty  Years'  War ;  nor  has 
Protestantism  given  anv  proofs  of  that 
'expansive  power*  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  it;**  and  again :  "  We  thmk  it  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  no  Christian  nation 
which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  before  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenUi    century    should    have    adopted 
them."    It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  40,000,000  Lutherans  in  the  world, 
20,000,000  of  these  being  Germans.    Re- 
cent reports  show  that  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  these  are  communicants.    The 
maaaes  of  the  Lutheran  population    in 
Oermany  no  loiu;er  attend  cnurch.    Lu- 
theranism was  mrst  introduced  into  the 
North  American  colonies  by  a  colony  of 
Swedes  about  1630,  the  first  church  beiiu^ 
huilt  in  1687.    To-day  Lutherans  rank 
about  fourth  in  numerical  order  among 
the    Protestant    denominations    of  the 
United  States.     The  number    of  their 
communicants  is  rated  at  788,802  for  the 
year  1882.    This  would  represent  a  Lu- 
theran population  of  firom  three  to  four 
millions. 

&To»8,  coxmcnji  or.  I.  The 
first  General  Council  of  Lyons  ended  the 
long  strife  between  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.  and  the  Church.  The  em^ror,  who 
inras  educated  under  Innocent  III.,  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  of  a 
•wide  culture,  most  unusual  in  that  age. 
He  was  a  great  statesman,  he  fostered  tne 
scliools  of  Palermo  and  Naples,  encouraged 
the  study  of  Arabic,  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  set  in  nis  own  person 
an  example  of  taste  in  Italian  literature. 
XJnhappity,  he  had  a  superstitious  belief 
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in  astrology,  he  was  charged  with  grave 
immorality,  his  temper  was  cruel  and 
despotic,  and  his  word  could  not  be 
trusted.  He  had  been  crowned  emperor 
in  1220,  and  his  differences  with  the 
Church,  which  had  begun  under  the  gentle 
Pope  Honoriue  III.,  broke  out  into  open 
war  under  Gregory  IX.,  in  whom  Fraie- 
ric  met  an  ani^gonist  as  determined  as 
himself.  In  1227,  the  Pope  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  for  constantly  deferring 
a  crusade  which  he  had  promised  to  under- 
take. The  latter  replieKl  by  seizing  Rome 
and  driving  out  the  Tope.  When  he  did 
go  to  Jenisalem,  he  was  still  excommuni- 
cate ;  he  showed  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  crusade  purely  from  political  motives ; 
stories  were  circulated  of  his  contemptu- 
ous speeches  in  the  Holy  City,  which 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  an  un- 
believer; and  it  was  not  till  1280  that 
he  was  absolved  from  excommunication. 
In  1289  he  agun  incurred  excommunica« 
tion  for  his  attack  on  the  Lombards,  and 
for  setting  his  natural  son  Enzio  on  the 
throne  of  Sardinia,  a  fief  of  the  Church. 
He  seized  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  strife  Gregory  IX. 
died.  Celestine  IV.  reigned  omy  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  Holy  See  was  vacant 
for  two  years.  In  1248,  Innocent  IV.,  a 
former  friend  of  Fredericks,  was  elected 
Pope.  The  new  Pope  refused  to  absolve 
Frederic  except  on  conditions  which  the 
emperor  would  not  accept.  Frederic 
promoted  sedition  and  tumult  in  Rome, 
and  by  occupying  all  roads,  bridges,  and 
harbours,  cut  the  Pope  off  firom  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, the  Pope  fled  firom  Sutri  by 
Civit^  Vecchia  and  Gtenoa  to  Lyons, 
whither,  on  January  8,  1245,  he  sum- 
moned all  kings,  pnnces  and  prelates  to 
a  general  council. 

The  Byzantine  emperor,  Baldwin  II., 
the  Latin  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Aquileia,  and  140  bishops, 
besides  cardinals,  were  present  at  the  con- 
sultation previous  to  the  council,  while 
the  famous  jurist  Taddeo  di  Suessa,  de- 
fended the  cause  of  his  master,  Frederic. 
At  the  first  session  (June  28, 1246),  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  John,  the  Pope, 
in  a  long  speech,  enlarged  on  the  uve 
wounds  of  Christendom — viz.  the  sins  of 
the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  the  supremacy 
of  the  mfidels  in  the  Holj  Land,  the  straits 
of  the  Latin  emperor  m  Constantinople, 
the  excesses  of  the  Tartars  in  Hungary 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  op- 
pression of  the  Church  by  the  emperor 
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Frederic.  He  accused  the  emperor  of 
perjury,  sacrilege,  and  heresy ;  of  immo- 
rality ;  of  maintaining  an  understanding 
with  the  Saracens ;  of  friendship  with  the 
Sultan  of  Bahylon.  In  the  third  session 
various  decrees  were  passed  on  elections 
to  benefices,  contributions  to  be  levied  for 
the  Holy  Land  and  the  Latin  Empire  in 
the  East,  and  for  help  against  the  Tartars ; 
on  the  abuse  of  Church  censures,  &c.  &c. 
Again  Taddeo  sought  to  exculpate  his 
master,  and,  fidling  in  this,  he  protested 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
denied  that  it  was  oecumenical,  though 
there  were  now  260  bishops  present,  and 
appealed  to  a  future  Pope  and  true  gene- 
ral council.  The  Pope,  at  tbe  counciVs 
request,  solemnly  renewed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Frederic,  de- 
posed him  from  his  office,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  from  allegiance,  authorised  a  new 
election  to  the  empire,  excommunicated 
all  who  should  serve  him,  whether  as 
emperor  or  king,  and  promised  that  the 
Holy  See  would  provide  for  Sicily.  The 
bishops  dashed  their  candles  to  the  ground, 
in  token  of  assent,  and  set  their  seals  to 
the  instrument  of  excommunication. 

In  1246,  the  electors  who  took  the 
ecclesiastical  side  raised  Henry  Respi  of 
Thiiringen,  and  after  his  death,  in  1247, 
William  of  Holland,  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  to  the  royal  dignity.  Frede- 
ric had  still  a  considerable  following, 
but  his  son  Conrad  had  been  defeated  at 
Frankfort  in  1^46,  and  he  himself  met 
with  a  decided  reverse  before  Parma,  in 
1248.  Id  1260,  he  died  in  Apulia,  66 
years  of  age.  He  had  made  his  confession 
to  his  friend  the  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
and  been  reconciled  to  the  Church. 

n.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who  was  eager 
for  a  new  crusade,  opened  the  Second 
Council  of  Lyons  (the  Fourteenth  General 
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Council)  in  May  1274.  James  I.  of  Arra- 
gon,  the  Latin  Patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Antioch,  ambassadors  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Sicily, 
600  bishops,  besides  other  prelates,  met 
in  the  cathedral  church.  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin  died  on  his  way  to  the  council; 
St.  Buonaventure  was  actually  present, 
and  died  before  it  was  over.  A  tax  was 
imposed  on  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
favour  of  the  East.  On  June  24  the  Greek 
ambassadors  arrived,  and  in  the  Mass  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the 
Gospel  and  Creed  were  sung  in  Greek  as 
well  as  in  I^tin,  the  clause  "  Filioque  " 
being  repeated  three  times.  In  the  fourth 
session,  July  6,  the  documents  from  the 
Greek  emperor,  Michael  Palseologus,  from 
the  heb  to  his  throne  and  from  their 
prelates  were  publicly  read,  the  emperor's 
representative  swore*  that  his  master  re- 
nounced the  schism  and  returned  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Pope.  The  union  thus 
efiected  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal, 
and  certainly  was  of  short  duration,  but 
it  led  to  an  important  definition  by  the 
council — viz.  that  "  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds eternally  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,"  "  as  from  one  principle  "  and  "  by  a 
single  spiration.''  An  important  measure 
was  passed  to  regulate  and  accelerate 
Papal  elections.  The  cardinals  were  to 
assemble  in  the  town  where  the  last  Pope 
died,  ten  days  after  his  decease;  thej 
were  to  be  strictly  secluded  "  in  conclave  " 
from  the  outer  world ;  their  rations  were 
to  be  diminished  after  the  first  three  days 
and  diminished  yet  further  after  eight 
days,  if  their  business  still  remabed  to  be 
done.  Other  decretals  (collected  in  the 
"Sextus  Decretalium  ")  were  published  by 
the  Pope,  partly  during,  partly  after,  the 
council.    (Hefele, "  Concilien.'^ 
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MA.CA8BB8,  rBAST  OV.      [See 

Saints.] 

MACSBOWIAWS  (called  also  Pneur 
matomachi).  Heretics  who  denied  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  God,  equal  to  and  con- 
substantial  with  Father  and  Son.  Mace- 
donius  was  a  Semiarian  and  bishop  of 
Constantinople  till  his  deposition  by  the 
Acacians,  who  were  pronounced  Arians 
in  360.    After  his  deposition,  his  influence 


brought  the  Trinitarian  controversy  into  a 
new  stage.  Confessing  that  the  &n  was 
like  the  Father  in  substance,  he  held  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  creature,  like  the 
angels,  and  a  servant  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  He  was  joined  by  several  of  the 
Semiarian  leaders,  Eustathius  of  Sebaste, 
I  Eleusius  of  Cyzicus,  and  Marathonius  of 
'  Nicomedia.  This  last  was  a  chief  support 
of  the  party,  and  from  him  they  were 
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sometimes  called  Marathonians.  The 
doctrine,  owing  partly  to  the  strict  life  of 
its  apostles,  was  widelj  accepted,  not 
only  in  Constantinople,  hut  also  in  all 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  the  neighhouring 

Srovinces.  Under  Julian,  the  Mace- 
onians  held  synods  especially  at  Zele  in 
Pontus.  They  were  condemned  in  a 
Roman  83rnod  imder  Pope  Damasus  in 
374,  at  a  great  Illyrian  synod  in  875,  and 
finally  in  the  Second  General  Council  in 
381.  In  383,  Theodosius  prohiMted  all 
exercise  of  their  religion.  (Hefele,  "  Con- 
ciL**  vols.  i.  ii.) 

BIAOZSTBHIVM  OV         TBB 

CBVRCB,    [See  Chtjboh  of  Christ.] 

MAJOK  OKBBS8.  The  superior 
ranks  of  the  sacred  ministry — hishofis, 
priests,  deacons,  and  suhdeacons — are  said 
to  have  major  orders.  Before  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  suhdiaconate  was  one 
of  the  minor  orders. 

•KAVZCSaas .  Mani  or  Manes,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  was  horn  at  Bahylon 
ahout  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
From  the  religion  of  the  Persians  he 
derived  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles, 
and  from  Gnostic  sects  the  notion  of  the 
hatefulness  of  matter.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers must  not  be  regarded  as  Christians 
lapsed  into  heresy,  but  as  heathens  who 
adopted  so  much  of  Christian  ideas  as 
suited  their  purpose.  Mani  was  an 
Oriental  philosopher;  the  notion  of  a 
moral  fall,  and  a  personal  conviction  of 
sin,  on  which  Christianity  is  built  up, 
were  repugnant  to  him.  In  his  view  tae 
soul  of  man  suifered,  not  from  a  weak  and 
corrupt  will,  but  from  contact  with 
matter.  Whatever  evils  the  soul  allows 
itself  to  commit  are  on  this  view  physical, 
not  moral — miseries,  not  sins.  Again, 
the  restorative  energy  must  be  looked  for, 
not  in  a  religion  which  reforms  the  will, 
and  after  it  the  whole  nature,  but  in  an 
enlightening  philosophy,  which  reduces 
the  contaminating  contact  with  matter 
to  a  minimum.  According  to  Mani, 
"  two  systems  stood  eternally  opposed — 
God  with  the  kingdom  of  light  and  the 
aeons  [see  Gnostics],  and  Satan  with 
his  kingdom  of  darkness  and  the  de- 
mons.^ ^  Light  is  the  animating  principle 
in  dl  nature ;  and  all  beings  are  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  participation  in  the  light.  Woman 
is  the  gift  ot  the  demons,  who  impel  men 
to  propagate  their  kind  in  order  that 
emancipation  from  matter  and  darkness 
may  never  come  to  them .  The  ideal  light- 
1  Mtthler,  i.  316. 
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clad  soul  is  the  Redeemer,  or  Christ,  who 
descended  from  heaven  in  what  was  a 
body  only  in  appearance,  to  teach  men  to 
bridle  and  extirpate  their  desires,  so  that 
they  may  return  to  their  true  home,  the 
kingdom  of  light.  The  sect  observed 
three  seals  (sianacula)-'itLe  seal  of  the 
mouth,  the  seid  of  the  hands,  and  the  seal 
of  the  bosom.  By  the  first  they  were 
forbidden  to  eat  meat  or  eggs,  or  to  drink 
wine  or  milk ;  b^  the  second,  to  kill  any 
animal  or  tear  m  pieces  any  plant;  by 
the  third,  to  marry,  or  at  least  to  have 
offspring.  The  members  were  divided 
into  the  "  elect  ^  and  the  "  hearers ;  *'  the 
former  were  expected  to  observe  the 
Manicluean  doctrine  strictly;  from  the 
latter  less  was  required.  Thev  could 
gather  plants  and  prepare  them  for  food, 
and  when  so  preparea,  the  "  elect  ^  took 
them  from  their  nands.  The  Manichees 
rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether, 
and  while  accepting  the  New  Testament 
put  aside  such  passages  as  did  not  suit 
them  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  in- 
terpolated. They  regarded  Mani  as  the 
Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  and  had  a 
hierarchy  imitated  from  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  sect  became 
numerous  in  the  East,  fiourished  in  North 
Africa,  and  even  spread  to  several  countries 
of  Southern  Europe.  The  promises  of 
light,  wisdom,  and  enfranchisement  which 
they  held  out  to  their  disciples  seduced 
for  a  time  the  powerful  mind  of  St. 
Augustine.  Everyone  knows  how  he 
shook  himself  free  from  them,  and  wrote 
eloquent  treatises  against  them.  Several 
Christian  emperors,  down  to  and  includ- 
ing Justinian,  published  edicts  against 
them,  and  little  is  heard  of  Manicheeism 
after  the  sixth  century,  although  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  sect  reappear 
among  the  Paullcians,  the  Cathan,  the 
Allngenses,  the  Bogomiles,  and  other 
mediaeval  heretics.  (Mohler,  ''Kirchen- 
geschichte.'') 

MAWZP&V.  An  ornamental  vest- 
ment worn  by  suhdeacons  and  by  clergy 
of  higher  orders  at  Mass.  It  hangs  from 
the  left  arm  below  the  elbow  (Gavantus 
says  above  the  elbow,  but  he  is  corrected 
by  Meratus),  and  is  fastened  bv  strings 
or  pins.  It  is  of  the  same  colour  and 
material  as  the  ohasuble.  Priests  put  it 
on  before  Mass  after  the  girdle.  Bishops 
do  not  take  it  till  they  have  said  the  Con- 
fiteor  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  symbolise  penance  and  sorrow, 
and  the  prayer  which  the  priest  is  directed 
in  the  Missal  to  say  as  he  put«  it  on 
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alludes  to  this  signification.  "  Be  it  mine, 
O  Lord,  to  bear  the  maniple  of  weeping 
and  sorrow,  that  I  may  receive  with  joy 
the  reward  of  toil."  And  the  prayer  said 
by  the  bishop  is  much  the  same.  Liturgi- 
cal writers  also  see  in  the  maniple  a 
symbol  of  the  cords  with  which  Christ 
was  bound  on  his  capture. 

Many  writers,  following  Cardinal 
Bona,  haye  thought  that  they  could  trace 
the  mention  of  the  maniple  to  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  wrote  to  John  of  Ravenna 
because  the  clergy  of  that  see  had  begun 
to  use  fnappuke,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
bad  been  peculiar  to  Bonuin  ecclesiastics. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Binterein 
that  the  mapptda  were  not  maniples  but 
portable  haldacchmL  The  mosaic  of  St. 
Vitalis  at  Ravenna  (sixth  century)  repre- 
sents the  bishop  and  clergy  without 
maniples,  and  it  is  not  till  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  that  any  trace  of  the 
maniple  is  found.  It  was  originally  a 
handkerchief  (hence  the  name  man^nuua) 
used  for  removing  perspiration  and  the 
moisture  of  the  ejes.  Mabillon  quotes 
from  a  document  of  the  year  781 ,  in  which 
''five  maniples"  are  named  along  with 
other  vestments.  In  889,  Bishop  Kiculf, 
of  Soissons,  required  each  church  to  have 
at  least  two  girdles  and  as  many  clean 
maniples  ("  totidem  nitidas  manipulas  "), 
In  the  tenth  century,  Bishop  Ratherius 
forbade  anyone  to  say  Mass  without 
amice,  alb,  stole,  "  fanone  et  planeta."  The 
pUmeta  is  the  chasuble ;  the  fano  (Goth. 
/ana,  allied  to  the  Greek  fnjpos  and  the 
Latin  panmu,  and  the  same  word  as  the 
modem  German  Fahne)  is  the  maniple ; 
hantfan  or  hantvan  being  the  translation 
of  manipuku  or  manipuia  in  medissval 
vocabulfloies. 

The  following  are  the  principal  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  tne  form  and  use 
of  the  maniple.  Originally,  as  has  been 
said,  it  was  a  mere  handkerchief,  used 
indeNdd  at  Mass,  but  then  for  ordinary 

?urpose8.  But  it  was  richly  ornamented, 
'hus  in  908,  Adalbero,  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, offered  a  maniple  worked  with  gold 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Gallus.  In  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  there 
are  four  figures  of  saints,  constructed  in 
835,  with  ornamental  maniples  on  their 
left  arms,  much  like  GK)thic  maniples  of  a 
much  later  date.  Hefele  gives  a  figure 
(belonging  to  the  ninth  century)  of  a 
priest  with  little  bells  on  his  maniple,  in 
imitation  doubtless  of  the  bells  on  the 
coat  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  But 
even  as  late  as  1100  Ivo  of  Chartres 
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mentions  tiie  use  of  the  maniple  for  wip- 
ing the  eyes,  and  it  was  onty  gradually 
that  the  maniple  became  entire^  of  stiff 
material.  The  prayer  in  the  Missal,  as 
we  have  seen,  stul  alludes  to  the  old  and 
simple  use. 

Again,  in  1100  a  Council  of  Poitiers 
restricted  the  use  of  the  maniple  to  sub- 
deacons,  and  such  is  the  present  custom* 
But  only  a  little  before  the  council  Lan- 
franc  speaks  of  the  maniple  as  commonly 
worn  Dy  monks,  even  if  laymen.  A 
statute  of  the  Church  of  Li^  (1287) 
directs  that  the  maniple  shoiud  be  two 
feet  long,  which  is  much  more  than  its 
present  length.  Moreover,  since  the 
chasuble  used  to  cover  the  entire  body, 
the  priest  did  not  put  on  the  maniple  tiU 
the  chasuble  was  raised  after  the  Confiteor 
and  his  arm  left  free.  A  memory  of  the 
old  state  of  things  is  preserved  by  bishops 
at  their  Mass.  (Gavantus,  witli  Mermti's 
notes.    Hefele, "  Beitriige.'^ 

BlAWSim.  In  the  Capitularies  of 
Charlemarae  respecting  Saxony  (Ba- 
luze,  i.  iS,  quoted  by  Stubbs  in  ^  Const. 
Hist.,"  i.  228)  it  is  ordered  that  fcnr  ey^ 
church  a  house  with  enclosed  yard  (ctirftA 
and  two  numai  of  land  shall  be  provided. 
Here  and  in  many  other  places  the  word 
seems  to  signify  merely  a  measure  of  land, 
and  is  probably  equivalent  to  howiia  or 
ox-gang,  the  quantity  of  land — usuallj 
about  twelve  acres — ^which  could  be  tilled 
with  one  ox.  Gradually  the  meaning  of 
the  word  changed,  till  it  came  to  si^pnify 
''a  house  with  land  attached  to  it,"  & 
residence.  Thus  in  an  agreement  made 
in  1219  between  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  the  abbot  of  St  Albans,'  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  vicar  of  Leighton  shall 
have  a  ''  mansus  competens  "  ak>ng  with 
the  small  tithes  and  other  advantages. 
As  used  by  Matthew  Paris  in  his  lafe  of 
Abbot  Paul,  who  lived  soon  after  the  0>n- 
auest,  (**  terra  trium  mansuum  cum  toti* 
dem  hortis  "),  the  expression  seems  to  be 
passing  from  its  earlier  into  its  later 
meaning.'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Brompton 
(fl.  1200)  the  term  is  used  simply  for 
mansion  or  reiddence.' 

SKAWBZASTTAa  A  vestmeiit 
made  of  silk  or  woollen  stuff*,  open  but 
fitstened  in  front,  reaching  almost  to  the 
knees,  without  sleeves  but  with  openings 
for  the  arms  and  with  a  low  collar  round 
the  neck.  It  is  worn  by  cardinals,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  the  *'  prelati  '*  of  the  Roman 

>  Matt.  Paris  (Wats),  p.  130. 

»  lb.  p.  60. 

5  Twy8.A'Scrt>t918. 
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Court,  as  well  aa  by  others  to  whom  the 
privil^  is  fipranted  by  the  Pope.  It  is 
used  to  cover  the  rochet,  so  that  bisho]^ 
wear  it  only  when  they  are  out  of  their 
dioceses,  the  uncovered  rochet  being  the 
sign  of  jurisdiction.  The  mantellette  of 
cardinals  are  of  three  colours — viz.,  red, 
violet,  and  rose-coloured  {roaaceo) ;  those  of 
a  bishop  are  alwap  of  the  same  hue. 
(Morom,  ^*  Dizionario  istorico.*) 
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[SeeRiTUALj 
mjLBmmm,  [See  Miiss.] 
MAmoiowzra.  [See  Gkostio.] 
MAJtOVlTBS.  There  has  been 
much  dispute  on  the  origin  of  the  name,  but 
the  following  is  probably  the  true  account. 
Maro,  a  l^^an  monk,  contemporary 
with  St  Olirysostom,  settled  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  after  his  death  a  monasterv, 
called  after  him  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maro,  was  founded  between  Apamea  and 
Emesa,  on  the  Orontes.  A  monk  belong- 
ing to  this  house,  and  known  as  John 
Maro,  was  named  bishop  of  Botrys  in 
676  by  Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  was  afterwards  deposed  as  a  Mono- 
thelite  by  the  Sixth  General  Council.  John 
Maro  thus  became  the  spiritual  and  tem- 

Siral  head  of  the  Christian  population  on 
ount  Lebanon,  and  contended  success- 
fully both  against  Saracens  and  Melchites. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  old  monastery 
of  St.  Maro  by  the  Imperialists,  another 
was  founded  at  Kefr-Nay,  in  the  district 
of  Botrys,  and  thither  the  head  of  St. 
Biaro  was  brought  Partly  from  the  John 
Maro  who  died  in  707,  partly  from  St. 
Maro,  the  patron  of  the  monasterv,  the 
Monothelite  Christians  on  Mount  Lebanon 
were  called  Maronites. 

In  1182  a  Latin  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
united  them  to  the  Catholic  Church.  A 
schism  was  caused  through  Greek  influence, 
and  a  Maronite  Patriarch  fell  away.  But 
the  rent  was  healed  in  1216,  and  ever 
since  the  Maronites  have  been  stedfast 
Catholics.  Originally  the  Maronites 
acknowledged  their  Patriarch  as  civil 
ruler,  but  after  a  brief  space  they  were 
governed  on  a  feudal  system  by  an  Emir 
choeen  by  the  aristocratic  families,  and  he 
in  turn  nominated  the  Sheiks.  In  1842 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the 
government  of  the  Lebanon  was  divided 
between  two  Emirs,  one  chosen  by  the 
Maronites,  another  by  the  Druses,  the 
former  having  a  Druse,  the  latter  a 
Maronite,  assessor.  The  terrible  massacres 
of  Maronites  bv  the  Druses  in  1860 
(16,000  Maronites  were  slain,  100,000 
were  driven  from  their  homes)  led  to  fresh 


changes.  The  Lebanon  was  placed  under 
one  governor  nominat'ed  by  the  Turks; 
feudfu  rights  were  abolished,  but  each 
nation  has  its  own  Sheiks.  In  1866  the 
number  of  Maronites  was  about  150,000. 
The  Patriarch  is  chosen  by  the  bishops, 
the  Pope  confirming  and  sending  tne 
pallium.  He  is  subject  to  Propaj^mda. 
He  appoints  and  consecrates  the  bishops. 
He  alone  consecrates  the  holy  oils  and 
chrism.  No  translation  from  Syriac  into 
Arabic  can  be  made  without  his  approval. 
Every  three  years  he  must  summon  the 
bishops  to  a  synod.  His  title  (conferred 
bv  Alezander  IV.  in  1254)  is  Patriarch 
ot  Antioch,  and  he  alwa;^s  adds  the  name 
of  Peter  to  hb  own.  Hjs  income  consists 
of  100,000  piastres  derived  from  three 
monasteries,  with  about  100,000  more  from 
a  poll-tax  levied  on  all  adult  Maronites, 
a  tax  of  five  piastres  each  levied  from  the 
priests,  tithes,  and  a  subsidy  from  bishops 
and  religious  houses. 

Metropolitan  is  a  mere  title  of  honour. 
Formerly  the  fidthful  of  each  diocese  re- 
commended a  candidate  for  a  vacant 
bishopric  Since  1736  the  Patriarch  has 
nominated  with  the  advice  of  his  bishops 
and  also  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  the 
vacant  diocese.  The  bishops  alone  give 
the  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  There 
are  also  titular  bishops,  two  of  whom  are 
the  Patriarch's  vicars,  another  administers 
his  diocese,  another  is  his  agent  at  Rome, 
&c.  The  diocesan  bishops  are  supported 
by  lands  belonging  to  the  diocese,  reserves 
in  the  taxes  and  tithes  collected  for  the 
Patriarch,  and  stole  fees.  Since  1736 
there  have  been  only  nine  bishoprics, 
counting  that  of  the  Patriarch,  of  which 
Beyrout,  Tripolis,  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
Baalbek,  Sidon,  Cyprus^  are  archiepis- 
copal,  Byblus  (the  Patriarch's  bishop- 
ric), and  Eden  episcopal  sees.  The  arch- 
deacon, oBcanomus,  periodeutes  or  bankU, 
archpriest  and  chorepiscopus  are  the 
officials  of  the  diocese. 

The  parish-priests,  usually  married, 
are  chosen  by  the  people.  There  are 
300  parishes,  500  secular  priests.  The 
parish-priest  is  allowed  to  till  land,  and 
his  income  consists  in  oflBrings  of  com, 
oil,  silk,  &c.,  and  stole  fees.  There  are 
three  lower  or  minor  orders — viz.,  psaltist, 
reader  and  subdeacon,  three  greater  or 
higher,  deacon,  priest,  bishop.  The  ton- 
sure is  given  before  the  minor  orders. 
There  are  three  general  and  several  dio- 
cesan seminaries,  the  latter  of  recent 
origin.  There  is  also  a  Maronite  collep;e 
at  Rome.    Education  is  given  in  Arabic, 
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the  Tulgar,  and  in  Sjrriac,  the  liturgical, 
language,  and  also  of  course  in  the  theo- 
logical sciences. 

The  Maronite  religious  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Antony.  Down  to  1767  there  were 
onlj  two  congregations,  one  of  St  Isaias, 
another  of  St.  Antony  or  St.  Elissus.  The 
statutes  of  both  congregations  were 
approved  ly  Clement  XU.  But  in  1770 
Clement  XIV.  approved  the  subdivision  of 
the  latter  congregation  into  that  of  Aleppo 
and  that  of  the  Baladites  or  ^  natives  " 
belonging  to  Mount  Lebanon.  These 
Baladites  are  chiefl^r  laymen.  Each  of 
the  three  congregations  has  a  general 
superior,  chosen  for  three  years  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Patriarch,  and  a  procurator 
at  Rome.  There  are  (or  were  in  1866) 
about  1,000  lay  brothers  and  600  Fathers. 
Fourteen  monasteries  belong  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Isaias,  four  to  that  of 
Aleppo,  nineteen  to  that  of  the  Baladites. 
There  are  seven  nunneries  of  the  strict 
observance.  There  are  also  many  irre- 
gular monasteries  and  nunneries  where 
the  rule  is  less  strict,  and  the  superior 
must  belong  to  the  founder's  familv.  In 
one  convent  of  Maronite  nuns,  a  Western 
rule,  that  of  the  Visitation,  is  observed. 

WUkMMZJLam.  I.  The  Nature  of 
Marriage  as  such. — Marriage  is  a  natural 
contract  between  man  and  woman,  which 
Christ  has  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrament.  Heathen  may  be,  and  are, 
united  in  true  marriage,  and  their  unbn  is 
of  course  a  lawful  one,  sanctioned  and 
blessed  by  God  Himself,  who  is  the  author 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace.  But  it  is 
only  among  baptised  persons  that  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  is  blessed  and  sanctified 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  a  means 
of  conferring  grace,  so  that  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  marriage  in  itself  or  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  law  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  sacrament  of  marriage  on 
the  other.  Theologians  commonly  give 
the  following  definition  of  marriage  taken 
from  the  Master  of  the  Sentences.  Tt  is 
'*  viri  mulierisque  conjunctio  maritalis 
inter  legitlmas  personas  individuam  vitse 
societatem  retinens."  It  is  '*  conjunctio 
viri  et  mulieris*' — i.e,  the  union  of  man 
and  woman,  the  persons  between  whom 
the  contract  is  formed ;  it  is  "  maritalis  '* 
— i.e.  it  implies  the  giving  to  each  power 
over  the  person  of  the  other,  and  so  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  union  of  friend  with  friend, 
man  with  man  in  business,  and  the  like ; 
it  is  **  inter  legitimas  personas" — i.e.  be- 
tween those  who  are  not  absolutely  pre- 
vented by  lawful  impediment  from  con- 
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tracting  such  an  union ;  **  individuam 
vitsB  societatem  retinena,"  it  binds  them 
to  an  undivided  and  indissoluble  partner- 
ship daring  life,  and  so  is  distinct  from 
such  unhallowed  unions  as  are  contracted 
for  a  time  or  may  be  ended  at  wilL  If 
we  add,  ''gratiam  conjugibus  conferen- 
dam  significans" — i.e.  being  an  (efficacious) 
sign    of  grace    to  be  bestowed  on  the 

Sersons  contracting— we  have  the  full 
efinition  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament.  Of 
course,  the  definition  ^ves  the  bare  essen- 
tials of  marriage,  for  it  ought  to  include 
the  most  perfect  union  of  heart  and  soul, 
sympathy  and  interest. 

Two  points  in  the  above  definition 
may  cause  some  difficulty,  since  it  as- 
sumes that  even  in  the  law  of  nature  a 
man  can  only  have  one  wife  (and  of  course 
a  woman  only  one  husband),  and  further 
that  bv  the  same  law  the  marriage  tie 
lasts  till  death. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  poly- 
gamy, according  to  St.  Thomas  ("  Suppl." 
Ixv.  1),  does  not  absolutely  destroy  the 
end  of  marriage,  for  it  is  possible  that  a 
man  with  several  wives  should  protect 
them  and  provide  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  And  therefore  (as  many  theo- 
logians suppose,  from  the  time  of  the 
Deluge)  God  allowed  the  Patriarchs  and 
others,  whether  Jews  or  heathen,  to  have 
more  wives  than  one.  But  polygamy 
cruelly  injures  the  perfect  union  of  mar- 
riage ;  it  degrades  man  by  sensuality  and 
exposes  woman  to  the  miseries  of  jealousy 
and  neglect ;  it  endangers  the  welfare  of 
the  Qhildren,  and  so  may  be  justly  stig- 
matised as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Moreover,  monogamy  alone  is  contem- 
plated in  the  institurion  of  marriage  : 
Gen.  i  24,  "  Therefore  a  man  will  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother  and  will  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.* 
The  legation  in  Deut  xxv.  6  seq,  appears 
to  assume  that  monogamy  was  the  rule 
among  the  Hebrews;  so  does  the  book  of 
Proverbs  throughout,  and  particulariy  the 
beautiful  description  of  the  good  wife  in 
ch.  xzxi.,^  and  the  same  idea  pervades  the 
noble  poetry  of  Ps.  cxxviii.  (see  also  in 
the  Deutero-canonical  books,  Tob.  i.  1 1 ; 
Ecclus.  xxvi.  1).  It  was  not  till  a.d. 
1020  that  a  law  of  Rabbi  Gershon  ben 

1  The  eeitimate  of  women  is  high  throQfrb- 
out  the  Old  Testament.  We  need  only  remind 
the  reader  of  Mary  the  sister  of  Mofe«t.  I>e- 
borah,  Anna.  Sec  also  Prov.  xiv.  1  ;  xviii.  22  ; 
xix.  14  (even  xxi.  9,  19,  are  not  really  diffe> 
rent  in  spirit).  The  roost  unfavourable  judjj- 
ment  is  that  of  Eccles.  vii.  28. 
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Judah  in  the  Synod  of  Worms  absolutely 

Srohilnted  polygamy  among  the  Western 
ews.    It  was  practised  by  the  Jews  of  , 
Castile   even  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  still  survives  among  the  Jews  of  the  | 
East  (E^alisch  on   Exodus,  p.  370;  on  i 
Levit.  p.  374).    But  our  Lord  Himself  ' 
expounded  and  enforced  the  natural  law  | 
of  marriage,  and  recalled  men  to  the  idea  ' 
of  marriage  given  in  Genesis.    It  is  worth  ' 
Doticinff  that  He  quotes  the  Septuagint  , 
text,  which  is  more  express  in  favour  of 
monogamy  than  the  Hebrew:  '*  And  the  ttco 
shall  be  one  flesh.''    (So  also  the  Sama- 
ritan Dn^DtrO  D'^n^f  "  and  there  shall  be 
from  the  two  of  them  one  flesh";   the 
New  Testament  invariably,  Mark  x.  8 ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  16 ;    Ephes.  v.  31 ;   and  the 
Vulgate.      The  Targum  of  Onkelos,  on 
the   other    hand,    exactly    follows    the 
Hebrew.)      Affain,   since    Christ   spoke 
generally  of  all  mankind  and  not  simply 
of  those  who  were  to  be  members  of  nis 
Ohurch,  theologians  hold  tbat  He  with- 
drew the  former  dispensation,  and  conse- 
quently that  polygamy  is  unlawful  and  a 
violation  of  natural  law  even  in  heathen. 
(Billuart,  "De  Matrimon."  diss.  v.  a.  1.) 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the 
second  point  of  difficulty.  Moses,  our 
Jjord  declares,  permitted  divorce  because 
of  the  hardness  of  men^s  hearts,  i.e.  to 
prevent  ^ater  evils;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  dispensation  it  was  perhaps  lawful 
for  the  heathen  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  Jews  in  this  respect  also.  But  here, 
too,  Christ  has  recalled  all  mankind  to  the 
primitive  institution.  The  apparent  ex- 
ception which  our  Lord  maxes  will  be 
considered  below,  and  certain  cases  in 
which  marriage  may  be  really  dissolved 
have   been  explained   in  the  article    on 

DiVOBCB. 

II.  (a)  The  Sacrament  of  Marrutge, — 
A  sacrament  is  an  outward  sign,  and  no- 
body doubts  that  in  marriage,  as  in  all 
other  contracts,  some  outward  sign  on  the 
part  of  the  contracting  parties  is  necessary. 
They  must  signify  their  consent  to  the 
solemn  obligation  of  living  together  as 
man  and  wife.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  mar- 
riage may  be  called  a  sacred  sign,  for  it 
typifies,  as  St.  Paul  (ad  Ephes.  v^  assures 
as,  the  mvsterious  union  oetween  Christ 
and  the  Church,  which  is  his  bride.  But 
is  it  an  efficacious  sign  of  grace  ?  That  1 
is,  is  the  contract  of  marriage  accom- 
panied by  sigus  which  not  only  betoken 
but  necessarily,  in  consequence  of  Christ's  I 
institution,  convey  grace  to  all  baptised  | 
persons  who  do  not  wilfully  impeae  the 
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entrance  of  the  grace  into  their  hearts  P 
This  is  a  question  on  which  Catholics  are 
divided  from  Protestants,  and  which  was 
agitated  among  Catholics  themselves  late 
even  in  the  middle  ages.  St.  Thomas 
CSupp.''xIii.  a.  d),though  he  assumes  that 
marriage  is  a  sacrament  of  the  new  law, 
inquires  whether  it ''  confers  grace,"  and 
mentions  three  opinions:  first,  that  it 
does  not  do  so  at  all,  and  this  opinion  he 
dismisses  at  once ;  next,  that  it  confers 

g'ace  only  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  acts 
wful  that  would  otherwise  be  sins  (this 
opinion  he  also  rejects,  but  in  a  less  sum- 
mary way);  and  thirdly,  that  when 
"  contracted  in  the  faith  of  Christ,"  it 
confers  grace  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
married  state,  and  this  opinion  he  accepts 
as  ^*  more  probable."  It  is  plain  that  all 
which  the  second  opinion  attributes  to 
marriage  may  be  truly  said  of  marriage 
as  a  natural  contract,  and  does  not  by  any 
means  amount  to  a  confession  that  mar- 
riage is  a  Christian  sacrament  in  the 
sense  of  the  Council  of  Trent  What 
St.  Thomas  gives  as  the  more  probable 
opinion  is  now  an  article  of  faith,  for  the 
council  (Sess.  xxiv.  De  Sacram.  Matr.), 
after  stating  that  Christ  Himself  merited 
for  us  a  grace  which  perfects  the  natural 
love  of  marriage  and  strengthens  its  in- 
dissoluble unity,  solemnly  defines  (Can.  1) 
that  marriage  is  "  truly  and  properly  one 
of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  evangelical 
law  instituted  by  Christ." 

The  same  council  speaks  of  Scripture 
as  insinuating  (iwntUt)  this  truth,  and 
more  can  scarcely  be  said.  One  text,  in- 
deed, as  translated  in  our  Douay  Bible^ 
would  certainly  seem  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion—viz. Ephes.  V.  31,  32,  "For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  adhere  to  his  wife ;  and 
they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh.  This  is 
a  great  sacrament,  but  I  speak  in  Christ 
and  in  the  Church."  But  we  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  not  the  true  sense  of 
the  Vulgate,  '<  Sacramentum  hoc  mag- 
num est;  ego  autem  dico  in  Christo  et 
in  ecclesia,"  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  original  Greek,  except  that  "in 
Christo  et  in  ecclesia"  would  be  better 
rendered  as  in  the  old  Latin  of  Tertullian 
("  Contr,  Marc."  V.  18 ;  "  De  Anima,"  11), 
"  in  Christum  et  in  ecclesiam."  "  Sacra- 
mentum  "  need  not  mean  a  **  sacrament " 
any  more  than  the  Greek  fivarriptop  which 
it  represents,  and  to  prove  this  we  need 
not  go  beyond  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
itself,  which  speaks  of  the  "  sacramentum  " 
of  godliness,  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  the  "  sacra- 
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men  turn  **  of  the  seven  stars ;  the  *^  sacra- 
mentum**  of  the  woman  and  the  beast, 
Apoc.  i.  20 ;  xvii.  7.  Indeed,  though  the 
word  "  sacramentum  "  occurs  in  fifteen 
other  places  of  the  Vulgate,  it  cannot 
possibly  mean  a  sacrament  in  any  one  of 
them.  We  translate,  accordingly,  •*  This 
mystery  is  ^reat,  but  I  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  Chnst  and  the  Church  " — that  is, 
the  words, ''  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave,''  &c.,  contain  a  hidden  or  mysterious 
sense,*  in  virtue  of  which  St.  Paul  regards 
Adam's  words  about  the  union  between 
man  and  wife  as  a  type  or  prophecy  of 
the  union  between  Christ  and  ms  Church. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Estius  for  this 
interpretation,  which  is  that  generally 
adopted  by  modem  scholars,  and  he 
denies  that  the  ancienta  appealed  to  this 
text  to  prove  marriage  a  sacrament. 

On  the  other  hand,  St. Cyril  ("Lib. 
ii.  in  Joann.")  says  that  Christ  was  present 
at  the  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee  that  He 
might  sanctity  the  principle  of  man's 
generation, ''  drive  away  the  old  sadness 
of  child-bearing,"  "  give  grace  to  those  also 
who  were  to  be  bom ; "  and  he  quotes  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "If  any  man  is  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
have  passed  away." 

St.  Augustine  ("  Tract.  9  in  Joann." 
cap.  2)  holds  similar  language.  This 
theory,  however  credible  in  it«elf,  certainly 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  St.  John  s 
narrative. 

More  may  be  made  of  1  Tim.  ii.  11  seo, 
'^  Let  a  woman  learn  in  quietness,  in  all 
subjection.  But  teaching  I  do  not  permit 
to  a  woman,  nor  to  have  authority  over  a 
man,  but  to  be  in  quietness.  For  man 
was  first  formed,  then  Eve,  and  Adam 
was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being 
deceived  hath  fallen  into  transgression  ; 
but  she  shall  be  saved  through  her  child- 
bearing,'  if  they  continue  m  faith  and 
love  and  sanctification  with  temperance." 
St.  Paul  excludes  women  from  the  public 
ministry  of  the  Church,  and  reserves  that 
for  men.  But  he  assigns  them  another 
ministry  instead.  They  are  to  save  their 
own  souls  by  the  faithful   discharge  of 

>  The  formula,  "This  is  a  great  mystery," 
is  a  common  Rabbinical  one,  (i^-^^p^  t<n  K*T* 
Sec  Schoottgen,  Hor<tf  p.  783  se^.,  and  the 
same  Chaldee  word  for  "  mystery  "  is  preserved 
in  the  Peshito  rendering  of  the  verse. 

'  Bishop  EUicott,  ad  he,,  translates 
*•  throagh  the  child-bearing  " — i  e.  through  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  seems  to  us  incredible  that 
St.  Paul,  if  be  really  meant  this,  shotUd  have 
expressed  it  by  an  allasion  so  obscure  and 
abrupt. 
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their  duties  as  wives,  and  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Church's  increase,  for  it  cannot 
subsist  without  nuu-riage  any  more  than 
without  the  sacrament  of  order.  Women 
are  to  be  the  mothers  of  children,  whom 
they  are  to  tend  and  train  for  the  senrioe 
of  Christ.  And  just  as  a  special  grace  is 
given  to  those  whom  God  calls  to  the 
priestly  state,  so  is  '^  the  state  of  marriage 
placed  under  the  protection  and  blessing 
of  a  special  grace,  as  being  dedicated  to 
the  Church  and  subserving  its  continual 
growth  and  expansion."  Thus  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  which  is  apt  to 
become  a  source  of  fearful  corruption,  is 
blessed  and  sanctified,  more  even  than  in 
its  primitive  institution,  and  directed  to  a 
still  higher  end,  that  of  carmng  on  the 
Church's  life  on  eartb.  The  natural 
union  is  holy  and  beautiful :  Christ  per- 
fects the  union  of  heart  and  soul  and 
makes  it  still  more  holy  and  beautiful  hy 
sacramental  grace;  and,  hallowed  hy 
a  sacrament,  marriage  becomes  the  perfect 
antitype  of  Christ's  union  with  lu< 
Church.  He  cleansed  his  Church  that 
He  might  unite  it  to  Himself.  He  sanc- 
tifies Christian  man  and  woman  in  their 
union  that  it  may  be  **  a  hallowed  copy  of 
his  own  union  with  his  Church"  (see  the 
eloquent  passage  in  Dollinger,  in  "  Plwt 
Age  of  the  Church,"  Engl.  TransL  p.  361, 
362). 

The  reader  must  remember  that  we 
do  not  allege  this  last  passage  as  in  any 
way  conclusive  from  a  controversial  point 
of  view,  though  we  do  think  it  fits  in  well 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Many  au- 
thorities are  alleged  from  tradition,  one  or 
two  of  which  we  have  already  given  in 
speaking  of  the  marriage  at  Cana.  St 
Ambrose,  "  De  Abraham,"  i  7,  says  that 
he  who  is  unfaithful  to  the  marriage  bond 
"  undoes  grace,  and  because  he  sins  against 
God,  therefore  loses  the  share  in  a  hea- 
venly mystery  (sacramenti  ccelestis  con$or' 
Hum  amiUil)."  St  Augustine,  "  De  Bono 
Conjuffali,"  cap.  24,  writes :  "  The  advan- 
tage of  marri}^  among  all  nations  and 
men  lies  in  its  feing  a  cause  of  generation 
and  a  bond  of  chastity,  but  as  concerns 
the  people  of  God,  also  in  the  holiness  « 
a  sacrament  (in  sanctitate  sacrament)' 
Here  the  distinction  drawn  between 
natural  and  Christian  marriage,  and  still 
more  the  comparison  made  between  toe 
'*  sacramenta '  of  marriage  and  order, 
seem  to  warrant  our  rendering  of  ^*  satiO' 
titate  sacramenti." 

>  He  sayi  the  "  sacramentum  ordinatiooiB 
remains  in  a  cleric  depoaed  for  crime,  and  tn« 
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(ff)  The  Nature  of  the  SacramerUal 
Grace,  ^c, — ^Marriage,  then,  is  a  sacrament 
of  the  new  law,  and  as  such  confers 
grace.  The  sacrament  can  only  be  re- 
ceived by  those  who  have  already  received 
baptism,  the  gate  of  all  the  other  sacra- 
ments ;  and  marriage  is  not,  like  baptism 
and  penance,  instituted  for  the  cleansing 
of  sin,  so  that  grace  is  conferred  on  those, 
and  those  only,  who  are  at  peace  with 
God.  Christians  who  are  in  mortal  sin 
may  contract  a  valid  marriage,  but  they 
receive  no  grace,  though  they  do  receive 
the  sacrament  and  therefore  have  a  claim 
and  title  to  the  sacramental  grace  when 
they  have  amended  their  lives  by  sincere 
repentance.  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  contract  marriage  with  due 
dispositions  receive  an  increase  of  sancti- 
fying grace,  and,  besides,  special  graces 
which  enable  them  to  live  in  mutual 
and  enduring  affection,  to  bear  with  each 
other's  infirmities,  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other  in  every  thought,  and  to  bring  up  the 
children  whom  God  may  give  them  in  his 
fear  and  love.  They  may  go  confidently 
to  God  for  every  hdp  they  need  in  that 
holy  state  to  which  He  has  deigned  to 
call  them,  for  He  Himself  has  sealed  their 
union  by  a  great  sacrament  of  the  Gospel. 
Theologians  are  not  agreed  about  the  time 
when  Christ  instituted  the  sacrament. 
Some  say  at  the  wedding  in  Cana ;  others 
when  He  abrogated  the  liberty  of  divorce 
(Matt  xix.) ;  others  in  the  great  Forty 
Days  after  Easter. 

(y)  If  we  ask,  further,  how  this  grace 
is  conferred,  or  in  other  words  who  are 
the  Miniders  of  the  Sacrament,  what  are 
the  words  and  other  signs  through  which 
it  is  given,  the  answer  is  far  from  easy. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  real 
consent  to  the  marriage  on  both  sides, 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  contract  and 
therefore  no  sacrament.  But  is  the  ex- 
pression of  mutual  consent  enough  P  The 
great  minority  of  mediseval  theologians, 
though  William  of  Paris  is  quoted  on  the 
other  side,  answered  yes.  Tney  held  that 
wherever  baptised  persons  contracted 
marriage,  they  necessarily  received  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  also.  On  this 
theory,  the  parties  themselves  are  the 
ministers  of  the  sacrament;    the  matter 

no  the  bond  of  marriage  is  only  loosed  by 
death.  However,  cap.  18  proves  that  St.  Au- 
KUPtine  did  not  use  the  word  '*  sacramentum  " 
m  its  precise  modern  sense,  for  he  calls  the 
polygamy  of  the  Jews  "sacramentum  pluralinm 
nuptiarum,''  as  typifying  the  multitude  of  con- 
verts to  the  Church. 
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consists  in  the  words  or  other  signs  by 
which  each  gives  him  or  herself  over  to 
the  other ;  the  form,  which  gives  a  deter- 
minate character  to  the  matter,  consists 
in  the  acceptation  of  this  surrender  by 
each  of  the  contractm^  parties.  Hence 
(apart  from  the  positive  enactments  of 
Trent,  for  which  see  Clandestinity,  under 
iMPBDiMEirrs  OP  MarriaobX  wherever 
Christians  bind  themselves  oy  outward 
signs  to  live  as  man  and  vdfe,  they  receive 
the  sacrament  of  marriage.  No  priest  or 
religious  ceremony  of  any  kind  is  needed. 
A  very  different  view  was  put  forward  in 
the  sixteenth  centunr  by  Melchior  Canus 
("Loci  Theol."  viii.  6).  He  held  that 
the  priest  was  the  minister  of  the  sacra- 
ment; the  expressed  consent  to  live  as 
man  and  wife  the  matter ;  the  words  of 
the  priest,  "  I  join  you  in  marriage,''  or 
the  like,  the  necessary  form.  A  marriage 
not  contracted  in  the  face  of  the  Church 
would,  on  this  theory,  be  a  true  and  valid 
marriage  but  not  a  sacrament  Theolo- 
gians and  scholars  of  the  greatest  learning 
and  highest  reputation,  Sylvius,  EstiuQ, 
Toumely,  Juenin,  Renaudot,  &c.  (see 
Billuart,  "  De  Matrim.''  diss  i.  a.  6)  em- 
braced this  opinion.  In  its  defence  an 
appeal  might  oe  made  with  great  plausi- 
bility to  the  constant  usage  of  Christians 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  they  have 
always  been  required  to  celebrate  marriage 
before  the  priest.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Tertullian  ("  De  Pudic."  4),  strong  as 
his  language  is  against  marriages  not  con- 
tracted before  the  Church,  sa^s  that  such 
unions  "  are  in  danger  "  (pertclitantur)  of 
being  regarded  as  no  better  than  concu- 
binage, which  implies  that  they  were  not 
really  so.  Nor  does  he  make  any  distinc- 
tion oetween  the  contract  of  marriage  in 
Christians  and  the  sacrament,  though  it 
would  have  been  much  to  his  purpose 
could  he  have  done  so.  Besides,  the 
language  of  the  Fathers  quoted  above 
points  to  a  belief  that  Christ  elevated  the 
contract  of  marriage  to  a  sacrament,  not 
that  He  superadded  the  sacrament  to 
marriage.  Moreover,  Denzinger  ("Ritus 
Orientales,"  tom.  i.  p.  152  eeqJ)  shows 
that  the  Nestorians,  who  have  retained 
the  nuptial  benediction  from  the  Church 
and  believe  in  the  obligation  of  securing 
it,  still  consider  that  marriage,  even  as  a 
sacred  rite,  may  be  performed  by  the  par- 
ties themselves  if  the  priest  cannot  be 
had  ;  and  be  quotes  from  Gregorius  Dat- 
heviensis  this  dictum, '<  Marriage  is  effected 
through  consent  expressed  in  words,  but 
perfected  and  consummated  by  the  priest's 
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blessing  and  by  cohftbitation."  Now,  at 
all  events,  the  former  of  the  two  opinions 
given  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  the  Church. 
Pius  IX.  in  an  allocution,  September  27, 
1862,  laid  down  the  principle  that  there 
"  can  be  no  marriage  among  the  faithful 
which  is  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
sacrament ;  *'  and  among  the  condemned 
propositions  of  the  Syllabus  appended  to 
the  Encyclical  "Quanta  Oura^'of  1864, 
the  sixty-fourth  runs  thus : — *"  The  sacra- 
ment of  marriage  is  something  accessory 
to  and  eeparable  from  the  contract,  and 
the  sacrament  itself  depends  simply  on 
the  nuptial  benediction."  Whether,  sup- 
posing a  Christian  (having  obtained  a 
dispensation  to  that  effect)  were  to  marry 
a  person  who  is  not  baptised,  the  Chris- 
tian party  would  receive  the  sacrament 
as  well  as  enter  into  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, is  a  matter  on  which  theologians 
diner.  Analogy  seems  to  favour  the 
affirmative  opinion. 

(d)  The  Conditionijfbr  the  Validity  of 
Marriage  are  mostly  identical  with  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  validity 
of  contracts  in  generaL  The  consent  to 
the  union  must  be  mutual,  voluntary, 
deliberate,  and  manifested  by  external 
signs.  The  signs  of  consent  need  not  be 
verbal  in  order  to  make  the  marriage 
valid,  though  the  rubric  of  the  Ritual 
requires  the  consent  to  be  expressed  in 
that  manner.  The  consent  must  be  to 
actual  marriage  then  and  there,  not  at 
some  future  time;  for  in  the  latter  case 
we  should  have  engagement  to  marry  or 
betrothal,  not  marriage  itself.  Consent  to 
marry  if  a  certain  condition  in  the  past  or 
present  be  realised  (e.g.  "  I  take  vou  N. 
for  my  wife,  if  you  are  the  daughter  of 
M.  and  N.**)  suffices,  supposinjg  that  the 
condition  be  fulfilled.  Nay,  it  is  generally 
held  that  if  a  condition  be  added  de- 
pendent on  future  contingencies  (e.g,  "  I 
take  you  N.  for  my  vrife,  if  your  father 
will  give  you  such  and  such  a  dowry*') 
the  marriage  becomes  a  valid  one  without 
any  renewal  of  the  contract,  whenever 
the  condition  becomes  a  reality.  The 
condition  appended,  however,  must  not  be 
contrary  to  the  essence  of  marriage — e.g. 
a  man  cannot  take  a  woman  for  his  wife 
to  have  and  hold  just  as  long  as  he 
pleases.  (See  Gury,  "  Theol.  Moral."  De 
Matrimon.  cap.  iii.) 

III.  IndiesduhUity  of  Marriage. — The 
law  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiv.  1)  allowed  a 
man  to  divorce  his  wife  if  she  did  not 
find  grace  in  his  eyes,  because  he  found  in 
her  some  shameful  thing  (i^*j  T\T\^y  lite- 
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rally  the  '' nakedness  or  shame  of  a 
thing;"  LXX,  Sa-xifJ^ov  npayna;  Vulg. 
aliquamfceditatem)f  and  the  woman  was 
free  at  once  to  marry  another  man.  The 
school  of  Shammai  kept  to  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  text.  Hillel  thought  any 
cause  of  offisnce  sufficient  for  divorce— 
e.g.  ''if  a  woman  let  the  broth  bum;" 
while  R.  Akiva  held  that  a  man  might 
divorce  lus  wife  if  he  found  another 
woman  handsomer.  (See  the  quotation 
from  "  Arbah  Turim  Nilchoth  Gittin,"  L 
in  McCaul,  '»01d  Paths,*'  p.  180).  The 
Pharisees  tried  to  entangle  Christ  b  these 
Rabbinical  disputes  when  they  asked 
Him  if  a  man  might  put  away  his  wife 
"  for  any  cause.''  In  Athens  and  in 
Rome  under  the  Empire  the  Uberty  of 
divorce  reached  the  furthest  limits  of 
Elabbinical  licence.  (For  details  see  DoUin- 
ger,  "Gentile  and  Jew,"  EngL  TransL 
vol.  ii.  p.  286  seq.  p.  2^$eq.)  Our  Lord, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  condemned  the 
Pharisaic  immorahty,  annulled  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  declared,  "  WhosoeTer 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  for 
fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery,  and  he  who  marrieth 
her  when  she  is  put  away  committeth 
adultery"  (Matt  xix.  9).  The  Catholic 
understands  our  Lord  to  mean  that 
the  bond  of  marriage  is  always,  even 
when  one  of  the  wedded  parties  has 
proved  unfaithful,  indissoluble,  and  from 
the  first  Christ's  declaration  made  the 

Sractice  of  Christians  with  regard  to 
ivorce  essentially  and  oonspicuouflly 
difierent  from  those  of  their  heathen  and 
Jewish  neighbours.  Still  it  was  only  hy 
degrees  that  the  strict  practice,  or  evw 
the  strict  theory  just  stated,  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  Church.  Ajid  before^ 
enter  on  the  interpretation  of  Christ  § 
words,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  practice  and  opmion  on  the 
matter. 

Christian  princes  had  of  course  to  dw 
with  the  subject  of  divorce,  but  they  did 
not  at  once  recast  the  old  ^^  ?" 
Christianprinciples.  Constantiije, Theodo- 
sius  the  Younger,  and  Valentinian  IB^j 
forbade  divorce  except  on  certain  specined 
grounds ;  other  emperors,  like  Anastasius 
(in  497)  and  Justm  (whose  law  wasw 
force  till  900),  permitted  divorce  hy 
mutual  consent,  out  no  one  empero^ 
limited  divorce  to  the  single  case  of 
adultery.  Chardon  says  that  divorce  (w 
course  a  vinculo)  was  allowed  among  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Spain  till  the  thirteeuth 
century,  in  France  under  the  first  and 
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second  dynasties,  in  Gennany  till  the 
seventh  century,  in  Britain  till  the  tenth. 
(Cbardon,  "  Hist,  dee  Sacrements,"  torn. 
V.  Manage f  ch.  v.) 

It  would  be  waste  of  labour  to  accu- 
mulate quotations  from  the  Fathers  in 
proof  of  their  belief  that  divorce  was  un- 
lawful except  in  the  case  of  adultery. 
But  it  is  very  important  to  notice  that 
the  oldest  tradition,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  regarded  marriage  as 
absolutely  indissoluble.  Thus  the  "  Pastor 
HermsB  '^  (lib.  ii.  Mand.  iv.  c.  1),  Athen- 
agoras,  '*  Legat."  33  (whose  testimony, 
however,  does  not  count  for  much,  since 
he  objected  to  second  marriages  alto- 
gether), and  Tertullian  ("  De  Monog."  9), 
who  speaks  in  this  place,  as  the  context 
shows,  for  the  Catholic  Church,  teach  this 
clearly  and  unej^uivocally.  The  principle 
is  re^)gnised  in  the  Apostolk;  Canons 
(Canon  48,  a/.  47),  by  the  Council  of 
!Elvira  held  at  the  b^^ning  of  the  fourth 
century.  Canon  9  (which,  however,  only 
speaks  of  a  woman  who  has  left  an  un- 
faithful husband),  and  by  other  early 
authorities. 

However,  the  Eastern  Christians, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  came  to  understand  our  Lord's 
words  as  permitting  a  second  marriage  in 
the  case  of  adultery,  which  was  supposed 
to  dissolve  the  marriage  bond  altogether. 
Such  is  the  view  and  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Oriental  sects  at  the  present 
day.  And  even  in  certain  parts  of  the 
West  similar  views  prevailea  for  a  time. 
Manv  French  synods  [e,g,  those  of  Vannes 
in  4o6  and  of  Compile  in  756)  allow 
the  husband  of  a  wife  who  has  been  un- 
faithful to  marry  again  in  her  life-time. 
Nay,  the  latter  council  permitted  re- 
marriage in  other  cases :  if  a  woman  had 
a  husband  struck  by  leprosy  and  got 
leave  from  him  to  marry  another,  or  if  a 
man  had  given  his  wife  leave  to  go  into  a 
convent  (Canons  16  and  19).  Pope 
Gregory  IL,  in  a  letter  to  St.  Boniface 
in  the  year  726,  recommended  that  the 
husband  of  a  wife  seized  by  sickness 
which  prevented  cohabitation  should  not 
many  again,  but  left  him  free  to  do  so 

Jirovided  he  maintained  his  first  wife. 
Quoted  by  Ilefele,  "  Beitrafje,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
876.)  At  Florence  the  question  of  divorce 
was  discussed  between  the  Latins  and 
Greeks,  but  after  the  Decree  of  Union ; 
and  we  do  not  know  what  answers  the 
Greeks  gave  on  ihe  matter.  The  Council 
of  Trent  confirmed  the  present  doctrine 
and  discipline  which  haa  long  prevailed 
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in  the  West  in  the   following  words* 
''  If  any  man  say  that  the  Church  is  in 
error  because  it  has  taught  and  teaches, 
following  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Apostles,  that  the  bond  of  marriage  can- 
not be  dissolved  because  of  the  adultery  of 
one  or  both  parties,  let  him  be  anathema." 
(Sess.  xxiv.   De  Matrim.  can.  6).     The 
studious  moderation  of  language  here  is 
obvious,  for  the  canon  does  not  directly 
reauire  any  doctrine  to  be  accepted ;  it 
only  anathematises  those  who  condemn  a 
certain    doctrine,  and  implies  that  this 
doctrine  is  taught    by  the  Church  and 
derived  from  Christ.    It  was  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  who  prevailed  on  the  Fathers 
to  draw  up  the  canon  in  this  indirect 
form,  so  as  to  avoid  needless  ofience  to  the 
Greek  subjects  of   Venice    in    Cyprus, 
Candia,  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia. 
The  canon  was  no  doubt  chiefly  meant  to 
stem  the  erroneous  views  of  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  on  divorce. 

Our  Lord's  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  divorce  present  some  difficulty.  In 
Mark  x.  11,  12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18,  He  abso- 
lutely prohibits  divorce:  "Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife  and  marry 
another,  committeth  adultery  against  her ; 
and  if  a  woman  put  away  her  husband 
and  be  married  to  another,  she  committeth 
adultery."  But  in  Matt.  xix.  9, 10,  there 
is  a  marked  difierence :  "  Whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  except  for  fornication, 
and  marry  another,  committeth  adultery; 
and  he  who  marrieth  a  woman  put  away, 
committeth  adultery."  So  also  Matt.  v. 
82.  Protestant  commentators  understand 
our  Lord  to  prohibit  divorce  except  in  the 
case  of  adultery,  when  the  innocent  party 
at  least  may  marry  again.  Maldonatus, 
who  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the 
text,  takes  the  sense  to  be — "  Whoever 
puts  away  his  wife  except  for  infidelity 
commits  adultery,  because  of  the  danger 
of  ftdling  into  licentiousness  to  which  he 
unjustly  exposes  her,  and  so  does  he  who 
in  any  case,  even  if  his  wife  has  proved 
unfaithful,  marries  another.*'  He  takes 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke^  as  explanatory 
of  the  obscure  nassage  in  St.  Matthew. 
Subsequent  scholars,  we  venture  to  think, 
have  by  no  means  improved  on  Maldon- 
atui*.  Hug,  who  is  never  to  be  mentioned 
without  respect,  suggested  that  Christ 
first  (in  Matt.  y.  §2)  forbade  divorce 
except  in  case  of  adultery ;  then  Matt. 
xix.  9,  10,  forbade  it  altogether,  the 
words  "except  for  fornication"  in  the 
latter  place  being  an  interpolation — a 
suggestion  perfectly  arbitary  and  followed 
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by  nobody.  A  well-known  Catholic  com- 
mentator, Schegg,  interprets  the  words 
**  for  fornication  "  {Jni  nopvtia)  to  mean, 
**  because  the  man  has  found  nis  marriage 
to  be  null  because  of  some  impediment, 
and  so  no  marriage  at  all,  but  mere 
concubinage."*  In  this  event  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  or  possibility  of 
divorce.  On  Matt.  v.  82  (napacrbs  Xoyov 
nopvtias,  save  where  fornication  is  the 
motive  reason  of  the  divorce)  he  thinks 
Christ  took  for  granted  that  the  adulteress 
would  be  put  to  death  (according  to  Levit. 
XX.  10)  and  so  leave  her  husband  free,  an 
hypothesis  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
"  pericope  of  the  adulteress.^  (John  viii. 
S  seq,),  Dollinger^s  elaborate  theory  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  First  Age  of  the 
Church  "  IS  less  ingenious  than  that  of 
Hug,  but  scarcely  less  arbitrary.  He 
urges  that  iropvtvtiv  can  only  refer  to  "  for- 
nication," and  cannot  be  used  of  sin  com- 
mitted after  marriage;  but  nopvtia  and 
nopvfvtiv  are  used  oi  adultery  (1  Cor.  1 ; 
Amos  vii.  17;  Sir.  xxiii.  33),  so  that 
we  need  not  linger  over  Dollinger*s  con- 
tention (which  has  no  historical  oads,  and 
is  objectionable  in  every  way)  that  ante- 
nuptial sin  on  the  woman's  part  annulled 
the  union  and  left  the  man  free,  if  he  was 
unaware  of  it  when  he  meant  to  contract 
marriage.^ 

IV.  The  Unity  of  Marriage.—The 
unlawfulness  of  polygamy  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  woid.  follows  from  the 
d.eclaradon  of  Christ  Himself,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  further  question  on  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  reiteration  of 
marriage,  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  39,  40) 
distinctly  asserts  that  a  woman  is  free  to 
marry  on  her  husband's  death.  Still  there 
is  a  natural  feeling  against  a  second  mar- 
riage, which  Virgil  expresses  in  the  beau- 
tiful words  he  puts  into  Dido's  mouth — 

lUe  meo0,  primus  qui  me  sibi  janxif,  amores 
Abstulit ;  ille  habeot  secum  servetqae  sepulcro. 

And  this  feeling,  of  which  there  are 
many  traces  among  the  heathen,  was  yet 
more  natural  in  Christians,  who  might 
well  look  to  a  continuance  in  a  better 
world  of  the  love  which  had  begun  and 

1  DOllineer  objectfl  to  the  instance  from 
1  Cor.  v.  1,  because  be  says  there  is  no  Greek 
word  for  **  incest,'*  so  that  the  ApostJe  was 
obliged  to  use  woprtia.  Why  wopv^U  rather 
than  ,«HXfMi?  As  to  Amos  vii.  17,  "Thy  wife 
will  commit  fornication  in  the  city,**  he  urges 
that  this  defilement  was  not  to  l>e  voluntary  on 
the  woman *s  part,  and  therefore  was  not  adul- 
tery. This  argument  proves  too  much.  If  it 
was  not  adultery  because  not  wilful,  no  more 
was  it  "fornication." 
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grown  stronger  year  by  year  on  earth. 
Morejover,  the  Apostle  puts  those  who  had 
married  again  at  a  certain  disadvantage, 
for  he  excludes  them  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ; 
Titus  i.  6)  from  the  episcopate  and 
priesthood.  And  the  Church,  though 
she  held  fast  the  lawfulness  of  second 
marriage  and  condemned  the  error  of  the 
Montanists  (see  Tertullian,  "  De  Monog." 
"Exhortat.  Castitatb"),  and  of  some 
Novatians  (Concil.  Nic.  i.  Canon  8),  treated 
such  unions  with  a  certain  disfavour.  Thia 
aversion  was  much  more  strongly  mani- 
fested in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 

Athenagoras  ("Legat."  33)  says 
Christians  marry  not  at  aU,  or  only 
once,  since  they  look  on  second  marriage 
as  a  "specious  adultery"  (cvirpcir^c 
(Wi  pLoiYtia),  Clement  of  AlexandiiA 
("Strom?  iii.  1,  p.  651,  ed.  Potter) 
simply  repeats  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"  But  as  to  second  marriage,  if  thou  art 
on  fire,  says  the  Apostle,  marry."  (In 
iii.  12,  p.  561,  he  is  referring  to  simulta- 
neous bigamy.)  Early  in  the  fourtli 
century  we  find  Eastern  councils  showing 
strong  disapproval  of  second  marriage. 
Thus  the  Council  of  Neociesarea  (Canon  7) 
forbidd  priests  to  take  part  in  the  feasts  of 
those  who  married  a  second  time,  and 
assumes  that  the  latter  must  do  penance. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  (Canon  19)  also 
takes  this  for  granted,  and  the  Council  of 
Laodicea  (Canon  1)  only  admits  those 
who  have  married  again  to  com- 
munion after  prayer  and  fasting.  Basil 
treats  thb  branch  of  Church  discipline  in 
great  detail.  For  those  who  married  a 
second  time  he  prescribes,  following 
ancient  precedent,  a  penance  of  one  year, 
and  of  several  years  for  those  who  marry 
more  than  once.  (See  the  references  in 
Hefele,  "Concil.'*  i.  p.  339;  "BeitrSge," 
1.  p.  60  seq.)  BasiVs  rigorism  had  a 
decided  influence  on  the  later  Greek 
church.  A  Council  of  Constantinople,  in 
920,  discouraged  second,  imposed  penance 
for  third,  and  excommunication  for  fourth 
marriage.  Such  is  the  discipline  of  the 
modem  Greek  church.  At  a  second  mar- 
riage the  "  benediction  of  the  crowns ''  is 
omitted,  and  "  propitiatory  prayers "  are 
said  ;  and  although  some  concessions  have 
been  meide  with  regard  to  the  former 
ceremony,  Leo  AUatius  testifies  that  it 
was  still  omitted  in  some  parts  of  the 
Greek  church  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  fourth  marriage  is  still  abcio* 
lutely  prohibited.* 

»  The  Oriental  sects  (Copts,  Jacobites, 
Armenians)  are  even  stricter  than  the  Greeks;. 
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The  Lntin  Church  has  always  heen 
milder  and  more  coneistent.  The  *'  Pastor 
Hermae  "  (lib.  ii.  Mandat.  iv.  4)  emphati- 
cally maintains  that  there  is  no  sm  in 
second  marriage.  St.  Ambrose  (*'De 
Viduis,"  c.  11)  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing, "  We  do  not  prohibit  second  mar- 
riages, but  we  do  not  approve  marriages 
frequently  reiterated."  Jerome's  words 
are,  "  I  do  not  condemn  those  who  marry 
twice,  three  times,  nay,  if  such  a  thing 
can  be  said,  eight  times  (non  damno 
digamos,  imo  et  tt'iffamos,  et,  si  diet  potest, 
octogamoa),^  but  he  shows  his  disline  for 
repeated  marriiige  (Ep.  Ixvii.  "  Apol.  pro 
libris  adv.  Jovin.").  Gregory  III.  advises 
Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  to 
prevent,  if  he  can,  people  marrying  more 
than  twice,  but  he  does  not  call  such 
unions  sinful.  Nor  did  the  Latin  Church 
impose  any  penance  for  reiterated  mar- 
riage. We  do,  indeed,  find  penance  im- 
posed on  those  who  married  again  in  the 
penitential  books  of  Theodore,  who  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  668. 
But  Theodore's  view  came  from  his  Greek 
nationality  ;  and  if  Herardus,  archbishop 
of  Tours,  speaks  of  third  marriage,  &c., 
as  "  adultery,"  this  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Greek  influence  which  had 
spread  from  England  to  France.  Any- 
how, this  is  the  earliest  trace  of  such 
rigorism  in  the  West. 

The  lAtin  Church,  however,  did  ex- 
hibit one  definite  mark  of  disfavour  for 
reiterated  marriage.  The  "  Corpus  Juris  " 
contains  two  decretals  of  Alexander  III. 
and  Urban  III.,  forbidding  priests  to  give 
the  nuptial  benediction  in  such  cases. 
Durandus  (died  1296)  speaks  of  the  cus- 
tom in  his  time  as  different  in  different 
places.  The  ''Rituale  Romanum"  of 
Paul  V.  (1605-1621)  forbids  the  nuptial 
benediction,  only  tolerating  the  custom 
of  giving  it,  when  it  already  existed,  if  it 
was  the  man  only  who  was  being  married 
again.  The  present  Rubric  permits  the 
nuptial  benediction  except  when  the 
woman  has  been  married  before. 

V.  Ceremonies  of  Marriage, — From 
the  earliest  times  and  in  all  times  Chris- 
tians have  been  wont  to  celebrate  their 
marriages  in  church,  and  to  have  them 
blessed  by  the  priest ;  nor  can  they  cele- 
brate them  otherwise  without  sin,  except 
in  case  of  necessity.  *^It  is  fitting," 
Ignatius  writes  ("Ad  Polycarp."6),  "for 
men  and  women  who  marry  to  form  this 

The  Nestonans,  however,  are,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  free  ft-om  any  Fpirit  of  slrictneBs 
on  this  poiot.    Denziuger,  Kit,  Orient,  i.  p.  180. 
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union  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
that  their  union  may  be  according  to 
God."  "  What  words  can  suffice,"  Ter- 
tullian  says  ("Ad  Uxor."  ii.9),  "  to  tell  the 
happiness  of  that  marriage  which  the 
Church  unites,  the  oblation  confirms,  and 
the  blessing  seals,  the  angels  announce, 
the  Father  acknowledges !  " 

In  the  form  approved  for  England  the 
priest  in  surplice  and  white  stole  questions 
the  man  and  woman  as  to  their  consent. 
Then  each  party  expresses  this  consent  at 
length  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with 
joined  hands : — "  I  N.  take  thee  N.  to 
my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold 
from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  till  death  us  do  part,  if 
Holy  Church  will  it  permit,  and  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth."  "  I  N.  take  thee 
N.  to  my  wedded  husband,"  &c.  Where- 
upon the  priest,  "I  join  you  into  mar- 
riage in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,"  &c.  The  bridegroom  then  places 
gold  and  silver  on  a  plate  or  on  the  book 
which  he  afterwards  gives  to  the  bride, 
and  a  ring  which  the  priest  sprinkles 
with  holy  water  and  blesses.  The  bride- 
groom ti^es  the  ring  from  the  priest  and 
gives  the  money  to  his  wife,  saying, 
"With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  this  gold  and 
silver  I  thee  give,  with  this  body  I  thee 
worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow" ;  then  he  puts  the  ring  on 
the  thumb  of  his  wife's  left  hand,  saying, 
"In  the  name  of  the  Father";  on  her 
second  finger,  saying,  "  and  of  the  Son  " ; 
on  her  third  finger,  saying, "  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost " ;  and  on  her  fourth  finger, 
where  he  leaves  it,  saying,  **  Amen."  The 
nuptial  mass  is  then  celebrated,  and  the 
priest  gives  the  nuptial  benediction  after 
the  Paternoster  and  again  after  the 
"Ite  Missa."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace 
and  tender  beauty  of  these  prayers  of 
benediction. 

Many  of  these  ceremonies  belonged 
originally  to  the  betrothal.  [See  E»- 
POUBA  L8.J  The  ring,  or  awnidus  prontdms, 
was  used  to  plight  troth  before  Christian 
tune  by  the  Romans.  So  again,  espousing 
with  gold  and  silver,  called  arrha,  cer- 
tainly existed  among  the  Franks  previous 
to  their  embracing  Christianity,  also  among 
the  Jews,  whence  it  may  have  passed  into 
the  Greek  ritual.  The  joining  of  hands 
(once  accompanied  by  a  kiss)  is  alluded 
to  by  TertulUan  ("De  Virg.  Veland."  11). 
St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  quoted  by  Chardon, 
says  the  ring  was  put  on  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  because  it  contains  a 
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yein  immediately  coDnected  with  the 
heart.  This  sage  reason  was  the  current 
one  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  words  of  the  priest,  "Ego 
jungo "  ("  I  join  you  into  marriage  ), 
are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  "  Any- 
one," says  Chardon  (tom.  v.  "  Manage,^ 
ch.  2), "  may  convince  himself  of  this  hy 
looking  through  the  extracts  from  ancient 
Sacramentaries  and  Missals  published  by 
Father  Martene."  They  are  omitted,  the 
same  author  continues,  in  a  Pontifi(^  of 
Sens  (only)  300  years  old,  and  they  are 
wanting  in  the  **Ordo  ad  faciendum 
i-ponsaha  "  reprinted  hy  Mr.  Maskell  from 
a  Sarum  "Manuale""  of  1543.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  striking  ceremonies  men- 
tioned by  Nicolas  I.  in  ma  answer  to  the 
Bulgarians,  and  both  older  than  Chris- 
tiamty  itself,  are  now  unknown  among  us. 
These  are  the  solemn  veiling  of  the  bride 
and  the  wearing  of  crowns  by  the  married 
couple.  The  Greeks  have  kept  this  latter 
rite:  indeed, "crowning*^  among  them  is  a 
common  word  for  the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  marriage  service  according  to  the  old 
English  use  of  Sarum  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  modem  Roman  one,  but  more 
elaborate.  The  couple  stood  at  the 
church  door  till  the  man  had  placed  the 
ring  on  the  woman's  hand  ft  be  right 
hand,  by  the  way),  and  certam  prayers 
had  been  said  over  them.  Adoitional 
prayers  were  said  over  them  at  the  altar 
steps :  then,  before  Mass  began,  they  wer^ 
placed  in  the  presbytery — **  that  is  to  say, 
Detween  the  choir  and  the  altar  "  (rubric 
of  Sarum  Manual).  The  rubric  of  the 
Hereford  Missal  directs  them  to  hold 
lights  in  their  hands.  The  Nuptial  Mass 
was  "  of  the  Trinity,**  with  prayers  for 
the  occasion.  After  the  Sanctus,  four 
clerics  in  surplices  held  a  veil  (palUum) 
over  them  while  they  lay  prostrate,  and 
the  special  benediction  was  ffiven  after 
the  Fraction  of  the  Host.  At  the  "  Agnus 
Dei,"  the  pallium  was  removed,  both  rose, 
the  bridegroom  received  the  pax  from  the 
priest  and  kisi>ed  his  wife.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Sarum  Manual  which 
answers  to  our  nuptial  prayer  before  the 
'*  Ite  Missa  est,"  though  the  Hereford 
Missal  gives  a  special  form  of  benedic- 
tion with  the  chalice.  After  Mass,  bread 
and  wine,  or  some  other  liquor,  were 
blessed  and  tasted  by  the  newly-married 
ouple.  At  night  the  priest  blessed  the 
nuptial  couch. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  rites, 
even  so  far  as  they  differ  from  those  now 
in    use,    were    in    any    way    peculiarly 
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English.  They  occur  almost  exactly  in 
the  same  order  and  form  in  a  Ritual  of 
Rennes  and  a  Pontifical  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Leri,  from  which  Chardon  {loc. 
cit,)  gives  copious  extracts.  But  we  can 
find  no  parallel  for  the  placing  of  the  ring 
on  the  bride's  right  hand. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  marriage 
service  is  known  as  aKo\ov6ia  rov  ar€<fHiva^ 
fiarof,  the  office  of  crowning.  After  the 
espousals,  in  which  two  rings,  one  of  gold 
and  another  of  silver,  are  placed  on  the 
altar  and  given  by  the  priest  to  biide- 
groom  and  bride  respectively,  the  persons 
to  be  married  enter  the  church,  preceded 
by  the  priest  with  the  incense.  After 
Psalm  xxxi.  and  various  prayers  the  priest 
puts  a  crown  on  the  head  of  each  with 
the  words,  "The  servant  of  God  N. 
crowns  the  servant  of  God  N.  in  the 
name,"  &c.  There  is  no  mention  of  Nup- 
tial Mass  in  the  modern  Greek  Eucho- 
logies,  and  Greeks  are  usually  married 
in  the  evening.  From  more  ancient  MSS., 
however,  Goar  found  that  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  used  to  receive  Communion 
from  a  particle  of  a  Host  previously  con- 
secrated and  placed  in  a  chalice  with 
ordinary  wine.  The  offices  of  marriage 
among  the  other  Orientals  are  given  by 
Denzinger. 

IKAATTA  (jiapTvSf  then  fidprvp^ 
which  was  originally  the  iEolic  form). 
A  witness  for  Christ.  In  early  times 
this  title  was  given  generally  to  those  who 
were  distinguished  witnesses  for  Christ, 
then  to  those  who  suffered  for  Him;* 
lastly,  after  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  title  was  restricted  to  those  who 
actually  died  for  Him.  The  very  first 
records  of  the  Church  which  we  possess 
tell  us  of  the  honours  done  to  the  martyrs. 
It  was  the  martvrs  who,  first  of  all,  were 
regarded  as  saints;  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  which  were  first  revered ;  to  the 
martyrs    that   the    first    churches  were 

1  MopTvf  and  the  cognate  words  begin  to 
assume  their  later  technical  sense  in  Acts  xxii. ; 
Apoc.  ii.  18.  This  technical  sense  is  probably 
intended  in  Clem.  Roro.  l^Ad,  Cor.  5 ;  certainly 
in  Ignat.  Ad  Evhea.  1 ;  Mart  Polve.  19 ;  Mc- 
lito  (spud  Euteb.  If.  E.  iv.  26) ;  Dionya.  Co- 
rinth,  (ib.  U.  25) ;  Hegesippus  (i6.  ii.  23,  iv.  22); 
Epist,  Gall,  (ih,  V.  1,  2) ;  Anon,  Adv,  CatapL 
(tft.  V.  16)  ;  Iren.  i.  28, 1,  &c. ;  though  at  the 
same  time  the  words  were  also  used  of  testi- 
mony which  was  not  sealed  by  death.  The 
episUe  of  the  Martyrs  of  Yienne  and  Lyons 
just  qntted  distiiiKui'^hes  between  confesaors 
(o^oAovoi)  and  mortvrs,  but  in  Clement  Al«x. 
0trom.  iv.  9,  p.  696")  and  even  in  Cyprian  Um 
distinction  is  not  observed.  The  Decian  perse- 
cation  tended  to  tix  it. 
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dedicated.  The  name  *^  martyrium  *' 
(jiaprvpiov),  which  at  first  meaot  the 
church  buUt  over  a  martyr's  remains,  was 
given  to  churches  generally,  even  if  dedi- 
cated to  saints  who  were  not  martyred, 
though  thb  usage  was  partly  justified 
by  the  fact  that  a  church  was  not  conse- 
crated till  the  relics  of  some  martyr  had 
been  placed  in  it. 

Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  work  on 
"Canonisation"  (lib.  iii.  cap.  11  seq,), 
gives  the  modem  law  of  the  Church  on 
the  recognition  of  martyrdom  with  great 
fulness.  lie  defines  martyrdom  as  the 
**  voluntary  endurance  of  death  for  the 
faith  or  some  other  act  of  virtue  relating 
to  God.**  A  martyr,  he  says,  may  die 
not  only  for  the  faith  directly,  but  also  to 
preserve  some  virtue — e.ff,  justice,  obe- 
dience, or  the  like,  enjoined  or  counselled 
by  the  faith.  He  mentions  the  dispute 
among  theologians  whether  a  person  who 
died  for  confessing  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  in 
his  time  had  not  been  defined,  would  be 
a  martyr.  He  gives  no  decided  opinion 
on  the  point,  but  says  that  *'in  other 
cases  the  safe  rule  is  that  one  who  dies 
for  a  question  not  yet  defined  by  the 
Church  dies  in  a  cause  insufficient  for 
martyrdom."  Further,  he  explains  that 
to  be  a  martjrr  a  man  must  actually  die 
of  his  sufierings  or  else  have  endured 
pains  which  would  have  been  his  death 
but  for  miraculous  intervention. 

IKARTTXO&oaT.  A  list  of  martyrs 
and  other  saints,  and  the  mysteries  com- 
memorated on  each  day  of  the  year,  with 
brief  notices  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
former.  It  \a  these  brief  notices  which  dis- 
tinguish a  Martyrology  from  a  mere  calen- 
dar. It  is  read  m  monastic  orders  at  Prime 
after  the  prayer  "  Deus,  qui  ad  principium.^ 
It  is  followed  by  the  versicle  "  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints,"  and  by  a  petition  for  the  inter- 
cession of  the  heavenly  court ;  and  these 
words  are  retained  even  in  the  secular 
office  when  the  Martyrology  is  not  actually 
recited.  Mr.  Maskell  has  collected  many 
proofs  that  in  England  the  Martyrology 
used  to  be  said  in  the  monastic  chapter, 
not,  like  the  office,  in  the  choir.  Tbis 
custom,  however,  was  in  no  way  peculiar 
to  England,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
notes  of  Meratus  on  the  subject  (Pars.  II. 
sect.  V.  cap.  xxi.).  After  Prime,  or  some- 
times aft^r  Tierce,  the  monks  adjourned  to 
the  chapter,  heard  the  Martyrology  and 
said  the  prayers  which  now  form  part  of 
Prime,  '*  Deus,   in  adjutorium  meunr " ; 
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Dignare,  Domine,  die  ista,"  &c.,  before 
setting  out  to  their  daily  labour. 

Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of  a  Martyr- 
ology lued  by  the  Roman  Church  in  his 
day,  but  we  do  not  know  for  certain 
what  it  was.  A  Martyrology  attributed 
to  Jerome  is  printed,  e.^.,  in  Vallarsi's 
edition  of  his  works.  It  has  undergone 
many  revisions  and  later  editions.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Jerome  may  have  col- 
lected a  Martyrology  from  the  various 
calendars  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Martyrology  which  goes  by  his  name,  as 
we  have  it,  is  the  corruption  of  a  book 
used  in  St.  Gregory's  time  at  Rome.  The 
lesser  Roman  Martyrolo^  was  found  at 
Ravenna  by  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienne, 
about  850.  A  third  Martyrology  is  attri- 
buted (erroneously,  Hefele  says)  to  Bede, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  work  may 
probably  come  from  him.  All  Western 
Martyrologies  are  based  on  these  three. 
We  have  Martyrologies  from  Florus,  Ado, 
Usuard,  in  France;  from  Rabanus  and 
Notker  of  St.  Gall,  in  Germany. 

The  Roman  Martyrology  mentioned, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Gregory  the  Great 
is  mentioned  again  at  the  English  Coun- 
cil of  Cloveshoo.  Such  a  work  is  of  course 
subject  to  constant  alterations  from  the 
addition  of  new  feasts,  &c.  A  revision 
of  the  Roman  Martyrology  was  made  by 
Baronius  and  other  scholars  in  1584.  It 
was  revised  again  under  Urban  VIII. 
(See  Laemmer,  *^  De  Mart.  Rom.''  Ratis- 
bonas,*  1878.) 

MAmT  (Mapid/A,3  D^lp).    The  object 

>  This  scholar  classifies  Martyrologies  thus: 
(1)  that  attributed  to  Jerome ;  (2)  MaHyr, 
Rom.  Parv,  published  by  Rosweyd  in  1613,  and 
written  in  Rome  about  740;  (S)  a  genuine 
Martyrology  of  Bede,  with  interpolations  from 
Florus  of  Lyons ;  (4)  that  of  Usuard,  dedicated 
to  Charles  the  Bald,  uf>ed  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, not  only  in  Benedictine  houses,  but 
throughout  ihe  West.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
no  other  was  in  use  except  in  St  Peter's,  and 
even  there  the  Martyrology  was  but  a  transla- 
tion of  Usuard. 

3  The  nominative  and  vocative  of  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  is  always  Mapidu 
(Matt  xiii.  55  ;  Luc  L  27,  80,  84,  88,  89.  46, 
56 ;  it  84  ;  Acts  i.  14),  the  only  exception 
being  i  19,  where  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Sometimes  the  genitive  is  UapU%  ;  sometimes  it 
is  indeclinable,  as  in  Luc.  it  5, 16.  The  word 
Maptom  or  Mary,  is  of  course  identical  with 
Miriam,  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Moses.  The 
meanings,  **  bitterness"  (from  Heb.iQ)»**l*dy  " 

(from  Chaldeeand  Syriac,  K^P>  |r^>  the  same 
word  which  is  familiar  to  all  in  Maranatha, 
**  our  Lord  cometh,"  1  Cor.  xvi.  22),  must  cer- 
tainly be  abandoned  on  pbilolo^cal  grounds^ 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  deriva. 
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of  this  article  is  to  sum  up  and  justify 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  her  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Catholics  do  not  stand  alone  in 
this  devotion,  for  the  schismatic  Greeks, 
and  most  of  the  ancient  Oriental  sects 
affree  with  Catholics  in  magnifying 
Mary's  dignity  and  seeking  her  inter- 
cession. Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  all  but  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
Church's  devotion,  and  have  often  de- 
nounced it  as  idolatrous.  Some  points 
which  concern  us  here  will  be  passed 
lightly  over,  because  we  have  considered 
them  elsewhere.  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception is  discussed  in  a  special  article. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  (see 
Beatific  Vision)  that  Mary  and  the 
other  saints  already  see  God  face  to  face ; 
we  assume  further  that  she  and  they  are 
able  to  hear  our  prayers,  reserving  the 
treatment  of  that  question  to  the  article 
Saints. 

I.  Mary  in  Scripture, — It  may  be 
fairly  alleged  that  the  Bible  begins  with 
Mary.  When  God  cursed  the  serpent,  He 
said,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed."  Of  course  those  who 
think  the  serpent  was  only  a  serpent  will 
see  no  prophecy  or  anything  more  than  a 
prediction  of  the  strife  in  Eastern  lands 
between  man  and  the  serpent,  his  deadly 
and  insidious  foe,  the  serpent  stealthily 
aiming  at  the  man's  heel,  the  man  aiming 
at  the  serpent*s  head.  But  Protestants 
who  believe,  as  the  Apocaly|>se  implies, 
that  the  serpent  was  the  devil,  and  that 
our  Lord  is  the  promised  "seed  of  the 
woman  "  who  was  to  crush  the  serpent's 
head,  are  logically  bound  to  understand 
the  woman  who  is  to  be  at  enmity  with 
the  serpent  as  Mary.  The  woman  and 
her  seed  are  put  close  together — the 
"  enmity  "  of  the  one  is  compared  with 

tion  generaliv  accepted  among  scholars  from 
n"lD»  "  ^  rebel,*'  is  correct ;  so  that  "  Mary," 

or  **  Miriam  "  =  "  rebellion.'*  The  mediaeval 
notion  that  the  word  "Mary*'  waa  connected 
-with  the  Latin  "  mare  **  is  carious.  The  last 
8}*llable  **yam,**  QS  does  mean  the  sea.    But 

how  St.  Bernard  came  to  think  **Mary  '*  meant 
"star  of  the  sea,**  we  cannot  say  (Q^  lifcCp» 

"light  of  the  sea**  ?).  No  part  of  the  word 
resembles  any  word  for  "star**  in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Chaldec,  r>r,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in 
any  language.  It  might  easily  (though,  of 
course,  quite  wrongly)  be  taken  to  mean  *'  Lord 
of  ihe  sea,**  and  perhaps  this  led  to  the  notion 
that  it  meant  "star,"  unless  our  suggestion  in 
brackets  be  right. 
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that  of  the  other,  and  to  what  woman  is 
all  this  applicable  except  to  Mary  ?  She 
was  the  virgin  ^  (this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
original^  who  was  to  bear  a  child,  and 
that  child  was  to  be  called  Emmanuel, 
"God  with  us." 

This  pediction  was  fulfilled,  and 
Mary  received  the  highest  dignity  pos- 
sible to  a  mere  creature.  She  wss  not 
indeed  the  mother  of  the  Godhead,  but 
she  was  the  mother  of  God,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Christ  her  Son  was 
Goa  and  man  in  one  Person.  True,  her 
Son  did  not  take  his  divine  nature  from 
her,  any  more  than  a  son  who  is  mere 
man  receives  his  soul  from* his  mother. 
The  soul  is  infused  by  God,  but  as  body 
and  soul  are  united  in  one  human  person, 
we  reasonably  speak  of  a  woman  as  the 
mother  of  her  son,  not  merely  as  the 
mother  of  a  human  body.  And  granting 
this,  it  is  strange  that  sincere  Christians 
should  stumble  on  the  language  in  which 
the  Church  speaks  of  Mary.  She  is 
exalted  above  the  angels,  for  surely  God's 
mother  is  nearer  to  Him  tJian  the  angels 
who  stand  before  the  throne.  From  Tier 
Christ  took  the  blood  He  was  to  shed 
for  her  and  for  us  all.  Moreover,  whereas 
the  two  great  dignities  of  virginily  and 
maternity  are,  according  to  Qoak  ordinary 
law,  incompatible,  in  Mary's  case  they 
were  united.  Joseph  '*  took  unto  him  his 
wife,  and  he  knew  her  not  until  she 
brought  forth  her  first-bom  son :  and  he 
called  his  name  Jesus  "  (Matt.  i.  24,  25). 
We  do  not  know  where  to  find  more 
beautiful  or  more  impassioned  language 
used  by  the  Church  about  Mary  than  the 
words  which  occur  in  the  "  Common  "  of 
the  Breviary  office : — "  Holy  and  stainless 
virginity,  with  what  praise  to  extol  thee 
I  do  not  know ;  He  whom  the  heavens 
cannot  contain  was  contained  in  thy 
bosom.  Blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb."  Yet  these  words,  strong  as  they 
are,  simply  state  a  primaiy  tenet  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Her  virginity,  her 
divine  maternity,  her  position  as  the  sole 
parent  of  Him  who  had  no  man  for  his 

1  Too  much  is  made  by  some  Catholic 
writers  of  the  article  in  the  Hebrew  of  Is.  vii.  14, 
"Behold  the  virgin  with  child  and  bringing 
forth  a  son.**  Probably  **  the  virgin  **  means 
the  virgin  standing  before  the  prophet  in  vision. 
Beside?,  the  definite  article  is  used  in  Hebrew 
where  we  should  not  employ  it  in  English.  See. 
e.a.  Num.  xi.  27,  lit  **  the  lad  ran  and  told 
Moses,**  though  this  is  the  first  mention  of  any 
lad  (Ewald,  Gram,  §  277  a). 
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father^  these  are  the  deeply-laid  foun- 
datioDs  of  Mary's  glory. 

But  Mary  was  not  merely  the  passive 
instrument  of  the  Incarnation.  By  the 
free  use  of  her  own  will  she  co-operated 
in  our  salvation,  and  was  associated  with 
her  divine  Son.  It  depended  on  her 
will  whether  or  no  the  divine  economy 
by  which  the  Incarnation  and  our  re- 
demption were  accomplished  was  to  he 
frustrated,  as  the  first  dispensation  had 
heen  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  The  account  in  Luc.  i.  26-38,  and 
especially  Mary's  question,  '*  How  will 
this  be,  seeing  that  I  know  not  man  P  '* 
are  proof  of  the  deliberate  way  in  which 
Mary  chose  her  part,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  consent  is  expressed  in  her  words, 
*' Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be 
it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word."  And 
so  her  cousin,  St.  Elizabeth,  acknow- 
ledges not  only  Mary's  dignity  as  the 
Mother  of  the  Messias, "  Whence  is  this 
unto  me  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord 
should  come  unto  me  P  "  but  also  Mary's 
personal  holiness  and  share  in  the  work 
of  our  salvation.  **  Blessed  is  she  who 
believed,  because"  (or  perhaps  "that") 
"  there  will  be  an  accomplishment  of  the 
things  spoken  to  her  by  the  Lord" 
(Luc.  i.  43-46). 

Mary  maintains  and  exercises  her 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  mother  of 
Christ  throughout  the  Gospel  hbtory.  It 
is  she  who  core  the  Light  of  light  into 
the  world  in  the  stable  at  Bel&ehem. 
She  nourished  at  her  breast  and  with  a 
mother's  love  that  human  life  which  her 
divine  Son  had  condescended  to  take  from 
her.  He  Himself  has  told  us  how  grate- 
ful He  is,  how  bountiful  his  reward  for 
a  cup  of  water  civen  in  his  name.  It 
was  Mary's  privuege  to  minister  to  Him 
directly,  and,  first  by  herself,  then  in  union 
with  St.  Joseph,  actually  to  support 
Christ's  life  during  his  early  years.  To 
her  and  to  St.  Joseph  He,  the  Lord  of 
all,  "was  subject"  (Luc.  ii.  51).  Not  less 
but  more  "  subject "  than  ordinary  sons, 
because  He  was  "  made  under  the  law,'* 
and  came  to  give  a  perfect  example  of 
the  way  that  the  law  which  commands 
filial  obedience  should  be  kept.  In  her 
company  Christ  spent  thirty  out  of  the 
three  and  thirty  years  of  his  earthly 
sojourn.  At  her  request  He  made  the 
water  wine,  and  so  inaugurated  his  public 
ministry  and  manifested  his  glory.  When 
nearly  all  the  Apostles  had  fled  she  stood 
at  the  foot  of  his  cross,  sufiering  surely 
as  no  other  mother  ever  suffered,  and 
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drinking,  as  no  other  creature  ever  drank, 
the  chalice  of  Christ's  Passion. 

There  is  no  hint  in  Scripture  of  any 
sin  or  imperfection  on  Mary  s  part.  No 
doubt  our  Lord,  when  she  told  Him  at 
the  wedding  that  there  was  no  wine, 
answered,  "  Woman,  what  is  there  to  me 
and  to  thee :  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  ?  " 
(the  translation  is  that  of  Dr.  Westcott). 
The  passage  is  confessedly  a  hard  one. 
Possioly  Christ  may  have  meant  that 
there  was  nothing  m  common  between 
his  divine  and  her  human  nature.  She 
could  not  fathom  the  counsels  of  his 
omniscience.  The  hour  of  full  triumph 
which  she  naturally  and  innocently  de- 
sired had  not  come  yet,  was  not  to  como 
till  that  hour  which  St.  John  again  and 
a^^ain  calls  Christ's  own  (John  vii.  80, 
viii.  20,  xiii.  1),  the  hour  of  his  weak- 
ness, his  passion,  and  his  death. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  two  thmgs  are 
certain.  First,  in  the  word  woman  (we 
quote  the  same  distinguished  Protestant 
scholar),  there  "  is  not  the  least  tinge  of 
reproof  or  severity.  The  address  is  that 
of  courteous  respect,  even  of  tenderness." 
Next,  Mary  cannot  possibly  have  been 
guilty  of  fault  in  asking,  or  rather  suggest- 
ing, the  very  thing  that  Christ  did.  Nor 
does  the  New  Testament  ever  imply  that 
Mary  ceased  to  be  a  virgin  ;  on  tne  con- 
trary, it  confirms,  though  it  nowhere 
states,  the  Catholic  dogma  of  her  per- 
petual virffinity.  We  read  of  our  Lord's 
Drethren,  but  the  same  word  is  used  in 
Genesis  xiii.  8,  xxix.  15,  for  the  relation- 
ship between  Abraham  and  Lot,  Laban 
ana  Jacob,  and  yet  we  know  that  they 
were  uncles  and  nephews,  not  brothers  in 
the  strict  sense.  Again,  those  who  press 
the  word  "  brother  "  against  the  virgmity 
of  Mary,  must  be  reminded  that  St. 
Joseph  IS  called  the  "  Father  "  of  Jesus, 
and  that  not  only  by  those  who  knew  no 
better,  but  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself, 
who  knew  all  (Luc.  ii.  48).  The  evan- 
gelist himself  csdls  Joseph  the  Father  of 
Jesus  (^Luc.  ii.  33),  and  Mary  and  Joseph 
(Luc.  ii.  41, 43^  his  "  parents,"  and  it  is 
interesting  ana  most  instructive  to  note 
that  later  scribes  have  taken  ofience  and 
altered  the  reading  in  each  of  the  three 
cases.  Another  objection  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  is  often  drawn  from  the  words 
of  St,  Matthew  i.  26:  Joseph  "knew 
not "  his  wife  "  till  she  brought  forth  a 
son "  (the  word  first-born  is  wanting  in 
the  best  MSS.);  and  of  St  Luke  ii.  7: 
Mary  brought  forth  "  her  first-born 
son.''    But  St.  Matthew's  evident  purpose 
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18  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  Mary  was 
a  virgin  at  Christ's  birth ;  he  asserts  and 
implies  nothing  as  to  what  happened 
afterwards.  In  St.  Luke  the  prominent 
idea  is  the  consecration  of  the  first  male 
child,  and  this  appears  from  v.  23  of  the 
same  chapter,  *'  As  it  has  been  written  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  every  male  opening 
the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the 
Lord.**  With  him  the  first-begotten  is 
equivalent  to  the  ''male  opening  the 
womb,^^  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
subsequent  children.  St.  John  furnishes 
positive  evidence,  urged,  Bishop  Light- 
foot  writes,  "  with  fatal  effect,**  against 
the  view  that  Mary  had  other  children 
than  Jesus.  Our  Lord  on  the  cross  (John 
xiz.  26,  27)  commended  his  mother  and 
St.  John  to  each  other's  care.  Why,  if 
^e  had  children  of  her  ownP  Lven 
Meyer  admits  that  it  will  not  suffice  to 
say  that  Christ's  "brethren^  did  not 
believe  in  Him  (John  vii.  6),  for  "  the 
speedy  overcoming  of  this  unbelief  (Acts 
i.  14)  could  scarcely  be  concealed  from  ** 
Christ.  And  indeed  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Christ  shouldappear  to  one  of  Mary's 
supposed  sons,  that  this  son  should  be 
specially  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  that 
Mary  herself  should  join  in  worship  with 
her  ''  sons  **  (Acts  i.  14),  and  yet  all  the 
time  live  in  the  house  and  under  the  care 
of  a  comparative  stranger.  We  may  add 
that  this  interpretation  of  Scripture  has 
approved  itself,  not  only  to  Catholics  and 
learned  High  Churchmen  like  Pearson 
and  Mill,  but  also  to  recent  Protestant 
scholars  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  undue 
bias  in  the  matter — viz.  to  Westcott  (see 
the  Commentary  on  John,  ad  vii.  3,  xix. 
26),  and  to  Lightfoot  (on  Galatians,  p. 
263).' 

1  Not,  of  coarse,  in  so  strict  a  sense  as  to 
exclude  the  integrittu  ramis  pott  partum, 

>  It  would  require  a  treatise  to  give  the 
reasons  alle^rcd  for  the  different  views  on  the 
**  brethren  of  the  Lord/'  because  these  reasons 
depend  on  a  number  of  details,  most  of  which 
must  be  given  at  length  or  not  at  all.  Here 
we  can  do  little  more  than  state  the  views 
themselves,  with  the  history  of  their  re- 
ception or  rejection.  (1)  Helvidius,  who 
lived  at  Rome,  maintained,  about  880,  that 
these  '*  brethren  '*  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  This  theory  was  supported  about  the 
same  time  by  Bonosus,  bishop  of  Sardica,  and 
apparently  also  by  Jovinian,  a  monk  probably 
of  Milan.  It  was  condemned  8oon  after  it  ap- 
peared, in  Synods  at  Kome  and  Capua.  It  has 
no  support  in  antiquity,  except  perhaps  from 
Tertuliian,  and  is  regarded  by  all  Catholic 
writers  as  heretical.  Thus  Petavius  calls  it 
'*  detestable  to  Christian  ears,  and  sacrilegious 
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Mary,  then,  was  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God.  She  remained  in  perpetual  virginity ; 

according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
Fathers ;  '*  nay,  heretiakl,  since  even  general 
councils  call  Mary  ^i  wapBtvm  (De  Incamat, 
xiv.  8).  It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  very 
many  Protestants.  (2)  "Nearly  all  the 
Greeks,"  according  to  Maldonatus,  be^des 
Hilary  and  Ambrose,  held  that  the  **  brethren  " 
were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and 
consequently  that  "  James,  the  .brother  of  the 
Lord,'*  was  a  different  person  from  James,  the 
son  of  Alphieus,  one  of  the  twelve.  In  reality,  as 
Lightfoot  shows,  thw  theory  was  common  to  all 
writers,  Greek  and  Latin  (except,  of  course, 
those  who  held  the  heretical  view  mentioned 
first),  down  to  Jerome's  time,  and  after  his  time 
to  all  Greek  writi'rs,  except  Chrysostom  in  his 
latest  works  and  Theodoret*  It  is  incorporated 
in  the  Greek  office^  which  distinguish  between 
James,  "the  Lord's  brother,"  and  Alphsens. 
Maldonatus  (see  Matt.  xii.  46^  nyects  but  does 
not  censure  this  view.  Petavius  simply  says  it 
is  "  more  probable  that  Joseph  had  not  been 

Ereviously  married."  In  modem  times  thM 
ypothesis  has  found  a  powerful  advocate  in 
Bishop  Lightfoot  This  older  opinion  afforded 
a  readv  explanation  of  the  term  "brethren." 
All  who  took  Joseph  for  our  Lord's  father 
would  look  on  his  sons  by  a  former  marriage  as 
our  Lord's  half-brothers,  and  speak  of  them  as 
his  "  brethren."  The  use  of  the  word  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  nearly  so  natural,  on  the  view 
to  be  mentioned  next  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Catholic  feeling,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  three  centuries,  has 
attached  itself  strongly  to  the  virginity  of  St 
Joseph,  as  most  in  keeping  with  his  office  ss 
the  guardian  of  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
(8)  Jerome  advocated  and  to  all  appearance 
started  a  third  view — viz.  that  the  "  brethren  '* 
were  sons  of  a  sister  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  also 
called  Mary.  The  "  brethren "  of  Jesus  were 
James,  Judas,  Joseph,  or  Joses,  and  Simon 
(Mark  vi.  3).  Now,  of  these,  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  is  said  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  19  ; 
this  iqterpretation,  however,  is  doubtful)  to 
have  been  an  Apostle.  But  the  only  James  in 
the  apostolic  lists  whom  St  Paul  can  mean  and 
name  here,  is  James  the  son  of  Alphieus,  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee  being  dead  long  before  the 
Apostle  wrote  (Acts  xii.  2).  Therefore,  James 
the  Lord's  brother  was  the  son,  not  of  Joseph,  but 
AlphflBus.  But  we  can  also  ascertain  the  name 
of  his  mother,  since  in  Matt  xxvii.  66  ;  Marc. 
XV.  40,  we  read  that  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joseph,  and  therefore  the  wife  of  Alphnns, 
was  present  at  the  crucifixion.  This  Mary  is 
to  be  identified  with  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
and  the  sister  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  St 
John  says  was  present  by  the  cross  (John 
xix.  25).  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  St  John 
means  to  say  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  a 
sister  also  called  Mary  ("  his  mother — and  his 
mother's  sister,  Mary  of  Clopas — and  Maty 
Magdalene"),  or  whether  he   mentions  four 


•  Theophylact's  opinion — r\z,  that  Qopas 
dying  childless,  Joseph  raised  up  children  to 
him— is  obviously  only  a  modification  of  the 
common  Greek  theory. 
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she  was  associated  with  a  closeness  im- 
possible to  other  creatures  in  the  work  of 
her  divine  Son.  She  was  faithful  and 
obedient  to  her  Son  and  Saviour  at  the 
first,  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  end. 
Scripture  is  silent  about  her  later  life  and 
its  close.  But  Christians  believe  that  life 
here  is  a  preparation  for  the  better  life  to 
come,  and  from  the  greatness  of  Mary*s 
work  and  di^ty  on  earth,  they  learned 
to  conceive  her  greatness  in  power  in 
heaven,  where  her  love  is  made  perfect 
and  she  is  for  ever  with  her  Son.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  they  came  to  discover  in 
the  Apocalypse — the  one  book  of  the  New 
Testament  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  written  after  Mary's  death — a  picture 
of  Mary  in  heaven.  *'  The  only  passa*^,** 
says  Cardinal  Newman — (but  see  Wisdom 
ii.  23,  24)— "  Development,"  p.  414— 
''  where  the  serpent  is  directly  identified 
with  the  evil  spirit  occurs  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Revelation;  now,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  recognition,  when  made, 
is  found  in  the  course  of  a  vision  of  '  a 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet :  *  thus,  two  women 
are  brought  into  contrast  witn  each  other. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse, 
'  The  dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman, 
and  went  about  to  make  war  with  her 
seed,'  so  it  is  prophesied  in  Genesis :  '  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed.  He  shall  bruise  (f)  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  (?)  his  heel'  Also  the 
enmity  was  to  exist,  not  only  between  the 
serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman,  but 
between  the  serpent  and  the  woman  her- 
self; and  here,  too,  there  is  a  correspon- 
dence in  the  Apocalyptic  vimon."  There 
is,  then,  ''reason  for  thinking  that  this 
mystery  at  the  close  of  the  Scripture 
record  answers  to   the    mystery  in  the 

women  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  (**  his  mother 
and  bis  mother's  sister — Mary  of  Clopas  and 
Mary  Magdalene  ").  Anyhow,  Jerome's  theory 
is  rendered  still  more  plausible  by  the  fact,  for 
80  it  may  be  fairly  regarded,  that  "Alphwus" 
and  ** Clopas"  (this  is  the  tme  reading  in 
John  xix.  25 ;  '*  Cleophas,**  in  Luc.  xxiv.  18,  is 
another  name  altogether)  are  two  forms  of 
the  same  Aramaic  name  "Chalpai"  (^D^n)* 
This  view  that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  his 
cousins  became  tho  accepted  one  in  the  Latin 
Church,  which  in  her  Mass  and  office  only  recog- 
nises two  Jameses,  one  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the 
other  son  of  AlphsBus,  **  brother  '*  of  the  Lord 
and  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Among  Protestants, 
Dr.  Mill,  of  Cambrid^,  has  defended  it  with 
great  learning  and  mgenuity  in  a  treatise 
entitled  T%e  Accounts  of  our  Lord's  Brethren 
in  the  N.T.  vindicated  (Cambridge :  1848.) 
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be^nning  of  it,  and  that  the  woman 
mentioned  in  both  passages  is  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  she  can  be  none  other 
than  "  Mary.  We  need  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  the  way  in  which  Mary  exer- 
cises her  great  power  in  heaven.  Once 
the  body  of  Chnst  was  entrusted  to  her 
care,  surelv  in  heaven  she  cannot  fail  to 
intercede  for  his  mystical  body — for  .all 
those  who  are  her  children  because  they 
are  the  brethren  of  her  Son.  And  this 
Son  is  her  Son  still ;  He  hears  her  prayers 
with  filial  love  and  tenderness,  since-— as 
the  Scripture,  and  especially  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  assures  us — Christ  has 
carried  his  human  nature  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  lie 
cannot  continue  to  be  man  if  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  son.  When  Protestants 
assert  that  the  relation  of  son  and  mother 
ceased  to  exist  between  Jesus  and  Mary 
when  his  earthly  years  were  over,  they 
thereby  do  away  with  all  claim  on  our 
part  to  the  human  sympathy  of  Christ 
Yet  it  is  this  human  sympathy  of  his  in 
heaven  to  which  great  prominence  is  g^ven 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
which  devout  Protestants,  who  will  not 
hear  of  devotion  to  Mary,  cling  as  their 
comfort  and  stay. 

II.  The  Tradition  of  the  Church  on 
Devotion  to  Mary, — It  would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  far  less  prominent  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
shortly  to  show  how  easily  this  difference 
may  be  explained.  But  it  would  be  a 
gross  mistajce  to  suppose  that  Catholics 
at  any  time  doubted  her  great  place  in 
the  work  of  redemption  or  ignored  her 
dignity,  as  most  Protestants  do.  The 
latter  have  always,  and  almost  univer- 
sally, shrunk  fi-om  using  the  title  "  Theo- 
tocos,"  or  Mother  of  God.  We  believe 
we  are  not  wrong  when  we  say  that  the 
use  of  this  expression  would  serve  of  itself 
to  mark  the  person  who  employed  it  as  a 
Catholic*  Yet  "  it  was  familiar  to  Chris- 
tians from  primitive  times,  and  is  used, 
among  other  writers,  by  Origen,  Eusebius, 
St.  Alexander,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Gre^ry  Nazianzen,  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen,  and  St.  Nilus ""  (Newman's  "  De- 
velopment," p.  145).    It  is  the  universal 

1  Of  course  we  put  the  Greeks,  &c.,  out  of 
count,  and  also  that  modem  school  in  the 
Church  of  England  which  studiously  imitates 
Catholic  phraseology.  And  even  among  these 
the  popuUr  use  of  the  words  **  Mother  of  God  " 
is,  we  imagine,  very  recent,  if  it  exists  even 
now. 
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doctrine  of  the  early  Church  that  Mary 
was  the  second  Eve  (see  Immaculatb 
Ooncbption).  St.  Irenseus  says  that 
**  Mary,  being  obedient,  became,  both  to 
herself  and  to  all  mankind,  the  cause 
of  salvation ; "  that  "  the  knot  of  Eve's 
disobedience  was  loosed  by  Mary's  obe- 
dience;" that  "what  the  Vir^  Eve 
bound  by  unbelief,  this  the  Virgin  Mary 
unbound  by  faith ;  *'  that  "  as  by  a  virgin 
the  human  race  had  been  given  over  to 
death,  by  a  virgin  it  is  sav^ ''  (Iren.  iii. 
"2,%  4 ;  V,  19, 1) ;  thus  absolutely  excluding 
the  common  Protestant  notion  that  Mary 
was  merely  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
Incarnation,  to  whom  no  special  g^titude 
is  due.  Further,  he  says  that  **  she  was 
drawn  to  obejr  God,  that  of  the  Virgin 
Eve  the  Virgin  Mary  might  become  the 
advocate "  (v.  19, 1).  In  the  last  place, 
St.  IrensBus  speaks  of  Mary  as  "  prophesy- 
ing for  the  Church  "  when  she  uttered  her 
"  Magnificat,''  and  it  is  certain  that  from 
the  second  century  at  latest  Mair  was 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Thus,  the  "Virgin  Mother"  is  a  title 
given  to  the  Cfiurch  in  the  letters  written 
by  the  Christians  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  in 
the  year  177  (see  Euseb.  "  H.  E."  v.  1,46), 
and  by  Clem.  Alex.  ("  PsBd."  1,  6).  And 
this  language  was  adopted  by  Marcus,  a 
Gnostic  heretic  of  the  same  period,  who 
made  the  Virgin  hold  the  place  of  the 
Church  in  his  symbolical  system  (Iren.  i. 
15,  3).  It  is  important  to  notice  this,  for 
it  proves  that  when  Catholics  go  to  Marv 
as  to  their  mother,  a  title  and  ofRce  which 
also  belong  to  the  Church,  their  practice 
is  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Christianity.  Nor,  again,  does  it  by  any 
means  follow  that  because  the  Fathers 
take  the  woman  in  Apoc.  xii.  1  to  rejjre- 
sent  the  Church,  we  are  really  following 
an  opposite  interpretation  if  we  believe 
the  Messed  Virgin  to  be  primarily  and 
directly  intend^. ^ 

We  have  two  instances  of  Mar/s 
interposition  from  heaven  in  favour  of 
Christians  on  earth,  preserved  from  the 
scanty  literature  of  the  nrst  three  centuries. 
St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  the  fourth  age,  re- 
lates that  his  namesake  Gregory  Thau- 
mat  iirgus,  in  the  third,  was 


theological  doctrines  shortly  before  he 
was  made  priest ;  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
*  Emsmns  denied  that  any  of  the  early 
Fathers  understood  the  woman  in  Apoc  xii.  to 
be  the  Blessed  Vir^n.  The  passage  auoted 
against  him  from  St  Aagnstine  by  Ballerini 
in  his  Syltogt  of  DoeumtnU  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception  is  not  regarded  as  genuine  by  the 
Benedictine  editors. 
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appeared,  and  bade  St.  John  disclose  to 
the  young  man  the  "  mystery  of  godliness,*' 
and  that  St.  John  answered,  "  that  he  was 
ready  to  comply  in  this  matter  with  the 
wish  of  the  Mother  of  the  I^ord,  and 
enunciated  a  formula  well  turned  and 
complete,  and  so  vanished.^  So,  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  records  an  incident  con- 
temporaneous with  that  just  given — viz. 
that  a  Christian  woman  had  recourse  to 
Mary,  and  so  obtained  the  conversion  of  a 
heatnen  who  was  trying  to  pervert  her  by 
magic.  (See  Newman,  "  I)evelopment, 
pp.  416,  416.)  We  need  not  defend  the 
truth  of  these  stories.  True  or  false,  they 
prove  that  in  the  fourth  century  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God  was  well  established 
and  already  regarded  as  ancient ;  and  in 
both  instances  "the  Blessed  Virgin  ap- 

fears  especially  in  that  character  of 
^atroness  or  Paraclete,  which  St.  Irenieus 
and  other  Fathers  describe,  and  which 
the  medieval  Church  exhibits — a  loving 
Mother  with  clients."     (Newman,  ib,) 

But  till  the  last  part  of  the  fourth 
century  there  were  strong  reasons  which 
kept  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
background.  There  was  the  danger  of 
scandal  to  the  heathen,  who,  with  their 
own  inadequate  notions  of  worship,  might 
misconstrue  the  honour  paid  to  Mary; 
and  then  there  was  the  long  struggle 
with  Arianism,  when  the  Church  was 
contending  for  the  very  centre  of  the  faith. 
When  once  the  belief  in  the  full  Godhead 
of  the  Son  had  been  fenced  round  by 
formal  definition,  when  once  it  had  been 
decided  that  no  exaltation  of  the  Son 
would  suffice  imless  He  was  confessed  to 
be  the  one  eternal  God,  then  there  was 
no  longer  any  danger  of  confusing  MaiVs 
honour  with  that  of  her  Divine  Son.  To 
honour  Mary  was  not  idolatry,  unless  the 
Arians,  who  had  employed  far  higher 
language  of  Christ  than  Catholics  have 
ever  used  of  his  Blessed  Mother,  were 
orthodox  in  their  belief.  Nay,  it  became 
clearer  than  ever  that  the  bebef  in  Mary 
was  necessary  to  a  right  belief  in  Christ 
Nestorius  denied  the  unity  of  his  Person. 
He  allowed  that  God  dwelt  in  Him,  but 
not  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  God ; 
and  this  was  tantamount  to  denying  the 
Incarnation  altogether,  and  reducing  the 
difference  between  Christ  and  his  creatures 
to  a  matter  of  degree,  since  God  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  just  In  order, 
therefore,  to  secure  right  faith  in  the 
manhood  of  the  Eternal  Son,  the  Church 
defined  at  Ephesus,  v.hat  she  had  held 
everywhere  and  from  the  beginning,  that 
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Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God.  Cardinal 
Newman  has  collected  a  catena  of  patris- 
tic passages  Q'  Development/  p.  145  seq.) 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  date  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  main  controversy 
with  the  Arians  and  the  rise  of  that 
with  Nestorius.  Augustine  will  allow  no 
question  of  sin  to  be  raised  when  Mary 
is  concerned.  Antiochus  calls  her  **  the 
Mother  of  Life,  of  Beauty,  of  Majesty," 
''the  Morning  Star."  St.  Proclus,  "the 
Fair  Bride  of  the  Canticles,"  "the  Stay 
of  Believers,"  "the  Church's  Diadem." 
"  I^et  us  make  confession,"  says  an  early 
writer,  probably  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
Ephesus,  "  to  God  the  Word,  and  to  his 
Mother  .  .  .  Hail,  Mother,  clad  in  Light ! 
.  .  .  Hail,  all-undefiled  Mother  of  Holi- 
ness !  .  .  .  With  her  is  the  fount  of  life, 
and  breasts  of  the  spiritual  and  guileless 
milk,  from  which  to  suck  the  sweetness 
we  have  even  now  earnestly  run  to  her," 
&c.  We  have  only  taken  a  few  words 
here  and  there  from  Cardinal  Newman's 
quotations,  but  surely  we  have  done 
enough  to  show  that  the  Church  of  the 
fifth  century  addressed  the  same  language 
to  Mar^  as  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth. 

It  IS  true  that  the  great  Fathers  St. 
Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  express  themselves 
in  a  very  different  tone.  Cardinal  New- 
man has  considered  these  passages  in  his 
'*  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  "  ("  Diff.  of  Angl." 
vol.  ii.  p.  128),  and  we  will  only  venture 
on  one  remark.  It  may  sound  paradoxical, 
but  we  believe  it  true,  that  these  passages 
tend  to  confirm  Catholic  belief  in  Mary's 
spotless  sanctity.  Some  great  Father 
alleges  that  the  sword  which  was  to 
pierce  Mary's  heart  was  doubt  in  her  Son's 
divinity  which  took  possession  of  her 
eoul  beneath  the  cross,  and  again,  that 
C^hrist  reprehended  his  mother  for  some 
fault,  of  haste  or  the  like,  at  the  Marriage 
of  Cana.  We  do  not  think  any  sober  Pro- 
testant scholar  would  approve  of  such 
exegesis.  And  when  individual  Fathers 
argued  in  such  a  way,  the  Church  was 
justified  in  disregardmg  their  opinions, 
great  saints  and  doctors  though  they 
-were.  Conunon  sense,  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  the  iaithful,  was  against  them, 
and  they  had  neither  right  nor  power  to 
arrest  the  stream  of  devotion  to  Mary. 
The  stream  grew,  no  doubt,  in  its  course 
through  the  ages,  but  its  source  was  in 
the  Eternal  Hills. 

Evil,  indeed,  would  thb  devotion  be, 
if  it  diminished  or  obscured,  ever  so  little, 
that  supreme  devotion  to  God,  who  is 
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over  all,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
has  sent.  But  one  who  dared  to  put 
Mary  on  an  equality  with  God,  or  to  deny 
that  Chridt  is  the  "  one  mediator  between 
God  and  man  ^ — i.e,  the  sole  author  of 
our  redemption,  the  beginner  and  the 
finisher  of  our  faith — ^would,  by  that  very 
&ct,  cease  to  be  a  Catholic.  Every  Catho- 
lic child  is  taught  that  Mass  can  lie  offered 
to  God  alone,  and  the  obligation  of  hearing 
Mass  every  Sunday,  the  adoration  paid  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  &c.,  keep  the 
supreme  character  of  the  worship  due  to 
God  constantly  before  the  mind.  We  are 
far,  of  course,  fram  any  wish  to  defend 
exaggerated  or  i;n prudent  language.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  tine  Church's  theologians, 
among  whose  many  virtues  a  tender  de- 
votion to  the  mother  of  God  was  not  the 
least,  protests  against  extravagant  and  ill- 
founded  praise  of  Mary.  "  This  kind  of 
idolatry,  he  writes,  "secret,  and,  as 
Augustine  says,  natural  to  the  human 
hea^,  is  far  removed  from  the  grave  cha- 
racter of  theology — that  is,  of  heavenly 
wisdom."  And  he  quotes  certain  "  golden 
words  "  of  Gerson,  also  a  devout  chent  of 
Mary,  in  which  he  (Gerson)  "restrains 
immoderate  licence  in  setting  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  confines 
it  within  the  limits  of  a  sober  and  manly 
piety  "  (Petav.  "  De  Incamat."  xiv.  9). 
Admonitions  to  the  same  effect  may  be 
found  in  the  work  of  another  famous 
Catholic  scholar — highly  esteemed  by 
Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIV.—- 
Muratori,  "  De  Moderamine  Ingeniorum." 
We  would  only  urge  that  the  effect  of 
Catholic  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
must  not  be  judged  on  d  priori  grounds 
but  tested  by  experience.  It  is  among 
Protestants  who  have  repudiated  this  de- 
votion, not  among  Catholics,  who  have 
retained  it,  that  imperfect  and  false  ideas 
on  the  divinity  of  Christ  have  struck 
root. 

(There  is  a  vast  literature  on  this  sub« 
ject.  AVe  would  specially  notice  the 
chapters  of  Petavius,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "  Incarnation ; "  Cardinal  Newman,  in 
his  "  Development,"  and  "  Letter  to  Dr. 
Pusev ; "  "  Jeeus,  the  Son  of  Mary,"  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Morris — a  work  full,  not  only 
of  recondite  learning,  but  also  of  deep 
thought,  and  which,  marred  though  it  is 
by  eccentricities,  will  well  repay  careful 
studv ;  and  a  short  but  masterly  rationale 
of  the  doctrine  and  devotion  in  Father 
Ryder's  "  Catholic  Controversy.") 

XCA.RT,  TMASTB  OT.  Benedict 
XIV.,  quoting  a  note  of  Mabillon  on  St. 
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Bernard,  says  that,  even  88  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  four  feasts  only  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  celebrated  in  the 
Church — ^those  of  the  Purification,  An- 
nunciation, Assumption,  and  Nativity. 
At  present,  the  number  of  her  feasts  has 
risen  to  about  twenty.  An  account  has 
been  given,  in  separate  articles,  of  those 
which  relate  to  events  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  history — viz.  to  her  Conception, 
Nativitjr,  Name^  Presentation,  Espousals, 
Annunciation,  Visit  to  St.  Elizabeth 
(Visitation),  Purification  (see  Candlb- 
mab),  Dolours,  and  Assumption.  There 
are  other  feasts  which  commemorate 
Marv*s  interest  in  the  Church  militant  on 
earth,  and  these  will  be  mentioned  here. 

(1)  Feast  of  Mary  the  Help  of  Chrw- 
tianSf  May  24--in  the  Supplement  of  the 
Breviary.  The  title  "Help  of  Christians  " 
was  added  to  the  Litany  of  Loreto  by 
Pius  V.  after  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto 
over  the  Turks.  The  feast  was  instituted 
by  Pius  Vir.,  who  attributed  his  deliveiv 
ance  from  a  captivity  of  five  years  at 
Savona  and  his  return  to  Rome,  out  of 
which  he  h^d  been  twice  driven  by 
violence,  to  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

(2)  Feast  of  "  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  Mount  Carmel.** — For  the  connection  of 
tne  Carmelite  order  with  the  mountain  of 
that  name,  see  the  article  on  the  Carmel- 
ites, and  for  the  privileges  attached  to  the 
Carmelite  scapular,  see  Scapulars.  The 
feast  was  approved  for  the  Carmelites  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1587.  Paul  V.  inserted  new 
lections  in  the  ofiice,  which  was  revised 
by  Bellarmin.  Benedict  XIII.  extended 
the  feast  to  the  whole  Church. 

(3)  St.  Mary  of  Snow  (Dedicationis 
ecdesice  S.  Marus  ad  Nives), — This  church 
is  sometimes  called,  from  the  Pope  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  it,  the  Liberian 
Basilica;  the  Sixtine  Basilica,  because  Six- 
tus III.  enlarged,  or,  as  TUlemont  thinks, 
founded  it ;  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Crib  (B,  Marus  ad  Prtesepe)^  because  the 
relics  of  the  crib  in  whicn  Christ  is  be- 
lieved to  Iwive  been  laid  were  brought 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century ;  and,  most  commonly,  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Major,  a  name  given  to  it 
from  the  eighth  century,  because  of  its 
magnificence  and  its  rank  as  the  second 
church  of  Christendom,  the  Lateran 
Church  being  the  only  one  which  takes 
precedence  of  it.  The  name  ad  nives 
given  in  the  Martyrology  and  Breviary  is 
due  to  the  foUowing  story.  John,  a 
Roman    patrician,  and    his  wife,  being 
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childless,  wished  to  spend  their  fortune  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  sig- 
nified to  them  and  to  Pope  liberius  m 
dreams  that  she  wished  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  her  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and 
told  them  that  the  site  would  be  marked 
out  by  snow.  Next  day  it  was  found 
that  the  promised  snow  had  actually 
fallen,  though  the  month  was  August 
and  tiie  heat  intense.  Benedict  ^V. 
collects  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
produced  for  this  miracle,  his  oldest 
authority  being  that  of  Pope  Nicolas  IV. 
in  1287.  The  lections  m  the  older 
Breviaries  add  that  when  Liberius  began 
to  dig  the  foundation,  the  earth  opened 
ofitflelf. 

(4)  Our  Lady  of  Mercy^  (de  Mercede), 
September  24. — The  order  of  Our  Lady  of 
Ruisom  was  founded  bv  St.  Peter  Nolas- 
cus,  St.  Raymond  or  Pennafort,  and 
James  King  of  Arragon,  with  the  object 
of  freeing  Christian  captives  from  the 
Turks.  The  feast  was  approved  first  of 
all  for  the  order  itself,  then  extended  to 
Spain,  next  to  France,  and  lastly  by 
Innocent  XII.  to  the  whole  Church. 

(6)  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Basary, 
first  Sunday  in  October. — ^I'be  victory  of 
Lepanto  was  won  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
October  7,  1571,  while  the  members  of 
the  Con&aternity  of  the  Rosary  at  Rome 
wei*e  making  special  supplication  for  the 
success  of  the  Christian  arms,  and  Hus  V., 
then  Pope,  ordered  that  an  annual  com- 
memoration should  be  made  of  ''St.  Mary 
of  Victory.**  Gregory  XIII.  instituted 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  October  for  all 
churches  with  a  chapel  or  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  that  title. 
Clement  X.  extended  the  feast  to  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  king.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  begged  Innocent  XH. 
to  extend  the  feast  to  the  whole  Church, 
but  the  Pope  died  before  he  was  able  to 
do  so.  At  last  Clement  XI.,  after  another 
victory  over  the  "furks  had  been  obtained 
in  1710  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  and 
Corfu  been  freed  from  Turkish  besiegers 
in  the  same  year,  made  the  feast  of  uni- 
versal observance.  The  lections  of  the 
Second  Noctum,  which  contain  a  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  feast,  were  added  under 
Benedict  XIII. 

*  "  Ransom  "  would,  of  course,  be  the  naturml 
translation.  But  **  Our  Ladv  of  Mercy  **  is  the 
common  rendering  in  our  English  Calendars ; 
and  BO  in  German,  *'  von  der  Barmberzigbeit." 
And  this  appears  to  be  correct,  for,  according 
to  Dufresne,  "  merces,"  in  medisval  Latin,  is 
used  for  "  misericordia." 
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(6)  Patronage  of  the  Blened  Virgin. 
— ^lie  feast  was  approved  for  Spain  in  lo79, 
for  the  States  of  the  Church  oy  Benedict 
Xm.y  in  order  to  celebrate  the  power  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  intercession.  It  is 
now  usually  kept  in  churches  which  have 
permission  to  celebrate  it  on  the  second, 
not,  as  at  first,  on  the  third  Sunday  in 
November.  Other  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  are  celebrated  by  permission  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Ohurcn.  Such  are 
the  feasts  of  the  Divine  Maternity  and  of 
the  Purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  kept  on 
the  second  and  third  Sundays  of  October 
(both  these  feasts  are  observed  in  Eng- 
land); the  Prodigies  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
kept  at  Rome  and  some  other  places  on 
July  9 ;  the  Mother  of  the  Divine  Pastor, 
kept  in  Tuscany  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
May  by  leave  of  Pius  VII. ;  Our  Lady  of 
Consolation,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July ; 
Our  Lady  of  Peace,  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  October.  (See  "Manuale  Decret  S. 
Hit.  Cong."    No.  2139  seq,) 

(7)  The  Feast  of  Our  LadrfsExpecta^ 
tion  (Expectatio  partus)  should  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  separate  article.  The 
Spanish  Church  used  to  keep  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation  on  December  18, 
by  a  decree  of  a  Council  of  Toledo  in 
the  seventh  century.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  the  feast  falling  in  Holy  or  Easter 
Week.  When  the  Spaniards  adopted  the 
Roman  usage  with  regard  to  the  Annun- 
ciation, they  instituted  the  feast  of  the 
Expectation  to  replace  their  old  observance 
on  December  18,  and  the  latter  feast 
was  approved  by  Gregory  XHI.  The 
Spaniards  also  call  it  the  "  Feast  of  0,''  be- 
cause the  first  of  the  greater  antiphons  is 
said  in  the  vespers  of  its  vigil.  It  was 
extended  to  the  Venetian  territory  in 
1695  and  to  the  States  of  the  Church  by 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1725.  It  is  kept  in 
England,  but  is  not  a  feast  of  the  whole 
Church.  (Chiefly  from  Benedict  XIV., 
*'  De  Festis.'O 

mUkMT,  TMABT  OT  TB«  VAMM. 
The  real  and  supposed  meanings  of  the 
name  have  been  explained  in  the  article 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  feast  of  the 
Name  arose  at  Cuenca,  in  Spain,  and  its 
local  celebration  was  approved  by  the 
Pope  in  1513.  This  permission  was  with- 
drawn by  Pius  V.  and  restored  by  Sixtus 
V.  Originally,  the  feast  seems  to  have 
been  kept  on  September  22.  Innocent 
XI.,  after  the  victory  obtained  against  the 
Turks  and  the  consequent  relief  of  Vienna 
from  siege  in  1683,  extended  the  feast  and 
office  to  the  whole  Church. 
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aiAST  OFFica  or  s  atusbat. 

The  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  on 
all  Saturdays,  not,  however,  when  a  feast . 
of  Nine  Lessons  falls  on  that  day,  not 
during  Advent  and  Lent,  on  ember  days, 
vigils,  or  ferias  on  which  the  lessons  of  a 
previous  Sunday  have  to  be  said  at  Matins. 
In  this  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the 
twelve  ferial  psalms  are  said,  and  there  are 
only  three  lessons,  the  last,  however,  being 
followed  by  the  Te  Deum.  This  nde  was 
authorised  by  Urban  II.  at  the  Council  of 
Clermont  in  1096.  The  present  office  was 
composed  and  issued  under  Pius  V. 
Clement  VIII.  revised  it,  and  substituted 
a  lesson  from  St.  Jerome  instead  of  the 
previous  one  from  St.  Epiphanius  for  the 
month  of  April.  Mystical  reasons  are 
given  by  liturgical  writers  for  this  com- 
memoration of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the 
Sabbath  >-e^.  that  the  eternal  Word 
rested  in  her.  (Gavantus  on  the  Bubrics 
of  the  BreviaiT.) 

MASa.  The  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  has  been  explained 
in  the  arUcle  Eucharist,  the  general 
history  of  the  Roman  Mass  under 
LITT7BGT,  and  the  history  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Mass  under  special 
articles,  Cahoit,  Collect,  IirrRorr, 
Ktbib,  and  the  like.  Here  we  confine 
ourselves  to  matters  of  terminology  and 
special  regulation. 

(1)  The  word  "  ilfflw."— About  its 
meaning  and  derivation  there  is  not  the 
least  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  its  origin  in 
Hebrew.  Asa  (n^fy)  means  to  do,  and 
sometimes  to  perform  a  sacred  action,  to 
sacrifice  (like  itpa  pi(€iv  in  Homer),  and  it 
was  suggested  that  a  noun,  Misah  (n|{^)» 
might  be  derived  from  the  verb.  Such  a 
formation  is  a  sheer  impossibility  in  He- 
brew, and  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
a  shudder.  Maaaeh  (nfey^  is  the  proper 
form.  A  Hebrew  word  "  Missah  "  (n^p) 
does  occur  Deut.  xvi.  10,*  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  derive  the  Latin  word  from 
it,  though  the  Hebrew  word  in  question 
means  "number,"  "rate,"  &c.,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sacrifice.  It  only 
occurs  once,  and  if  the  Church  had  vnshed 
to  adopt  a  Hebrew  word  for  "  sacrifice," 
she  would  have  chosen,  we  may  be  very  sure, 
one  of  the  numerous  Hebrew  words  whu;h 

*  ^T  n315  nOJp'  Here  nDD  comes  next 
a  word  which  does  mean  •*  free-will  ofl^r- 
iog/'  and  the  Vulgate  rendering,  '*  oblationcm 
spontaneam  manus  tuas/'  is  probably  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  confusion. 
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occur  times  without  number  in  tlie  Old 
Testament,  and  one  of  which,  *^  corban,'* 
occurs  in  the  New  (Marc.  vii.  11 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvii.  6),  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Pe- 
shito  or  chief  Syriac  version  for  "sacrifice." 
Besides,  if  the  early  Ohurch  had  adopted 
the  word  from  the  Hebrew,  as  it  did  adopt 
other  Hebrew  words,  such  as  "  Hosanna," 
"Amen,"  "  AUeluia,"  "  Sabaoth,"  we  should 
find  some  trace  of  it  in  the  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal churches.  We  should  expect  to  find  it 
above  all  in  Syriac,  a  langua^  closely 
allied  to  Hebrew,  and  which  has  in  its 
New  Testament  version  three  words  for 
sacrifice  as  close  to  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  words  as,  e.g.f  the  French  homrne 
is  to  homo.  But  no  trace  of  "  Mass  "  can 
be  found  except  in  Latin,  and  the  Ian- 

Stages  which  are  daughters  of  Latin, 
ere  and  there  we  find  /^tVcra  in  Greek, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  shows  at  once  that 
it  is  merely  a  Latin  word  written  in  Greek 
letters.  Thus  the  "  Ohronieon  Paschale," 
written  about  600,  describes  Justinian  as 
disnussing  the  officers  of  the  palaces  and 
bidding  them  keep  their  houses.  The 
words  are  koI  lda>K€v  tvBws  fUatras  rois 
rov  nakarioVf  kqI  X/ycc  vols  airyKkfjrucoTs, 
'AirAAiTf,  iKooTos  (f)v\d^i  rov  oLcov 
avTov — "and  straightway  he  craw  their  dis- 
missaU  to  the  officials  of  the  palace  and 
said  to  the  senators,  *Qto  away:  let  each 
keep  his  house.' "  The  word  ^lo-a-at  is  here 
clearly  taken  from  the  Latin,  just  as  "Pala- 
tium  "  is.  We  are  ashamed  to  linger  so 
long  over  such  a  questiou,  but  unhappily 
the  class  of  people  who  think  that  any 
word  can  be  derived  from  any  other  word 
a  little  like  it  is  not  yet  extinct. 

The  word  "  Missa,**  then,  is  of  purely 
Latin  origin  and  comes  from  "  mittere," 
to  send.  St.  Thomas  (IIL  Ixxxiii.  4,  ad  9)  ^ 
suggests  among  other  explanations  that 
"  Missa  "  may  mean  prayers  sent  to  Gk>d ; 
and  a  similar  explanation — viz.  that 
"  Missa  "  means  the  sending  or  offering  up 
of  the  sacrifice  to  God — has  been  defended 
with  great  learning  in  recent  times  by  a 
professor  at  Wiirzburg,  the  late  Hermann 
MiiUer,  in  a  treatise  on  "Missa:  the  Origin 
and  Meaning  of  the  Name  ^  ("  Missa, 
Ursprung  und  Bedeutung  der  Benennung,^ 
Wertheim,  1873).  This  writer  proves 
that  "  mittere  *'  is  sometimes  used  by 
classical  writers  in  connection  with  "  in- 
ferisB,^  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.  But 
this  is  not  enough  to  explain  why  the 

»  MUller  (p.  87)  quotes  Peter  of  Clugny 
(lib.  ii.  Mirac.  28) :  "  Sacrificiam  offerimos, 
quod  et  usu  jam  veteri  tracto  nomine,  quia  Deo 
mlttatur,  Missam  vocamua." 
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Ohurch  adopted  an  obscure  and  scarcely 
intelligible  word  for  "sacrifice,"  when  plain 
and  familiar  terms,  "  sacrificium,"  "  obla- 
tio,"  &c.,  were  at  hand.  Moreover,  the 
history  of  the  word  is  adverse  to  any  theoi^ 
which  connects  it  with  the  notion  of  sacri- 
fice. We  may  then  dismiss  this  account 
also  and  give  the  accepted  explanation. 

"  Missa  "  is  only  another  form  of  "mis- 
sio,**  "dismissaL"  A  ffood  instance  of  a 
similar  form  is  sunplied  by  "repulsa  "  (=» 
"repulsio")  in  the  line  of  Horace,  "A^rtus 
repuls8B  nescia  sordidse ; "  and  many  more 
examples  present  themselves  from  the  Latin 
of  a  later  period — "  ascensa  "  for  "  ascensio," 
"  coUecta  **  for  "  coUecdo,"  "  confessa  "  for 
"  confessio,**  and  last  of  all  "  remissa  "  for 
"  remissio,**  &c.  About  the  year  600  A  vitus 
of  Vienne,  writing  to  the  Bui^gundian  king 
Gundobidd  (Ep.  1,  Migne,lix.  p.  186),  who 
wished  for  an  explanation  or  the  words 
"non  miwnim  facitis"  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Marc.  vii.  11,  12,  says  that  in 
churches  and  law-courts  "  Missa  fieri  pro- 
nuntiatur,  cum  populus  ab  observatione 
dimittitur  **  ("  dismissal  is  announced  when 
the  people  are  let  free  from  [further]  atten- 
dance) ."  This  derivation  of  "  Missa  "  from 
"  mittere  "  was  clear  to  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
("  Etymolog."  vi.  19).  Now,  in  the  liturgy 
there  were  two  solemn  dismissals — first,  of 
the  catechumens  after  the  Gospel  and  Sex^ 
mon ;  next,  of  the  fiuthful  at  the  end  of  the 
service.  The  word  for  dismissal  then  came 
to  denote  the  service  frt)m  which  the 
persons  in  question  were  dismissed.  The 
first  authontv  for  thb  use  of  Missa  for  the 
liturgy,  putting  aside  a  spurious  letter  of 
Pius  I.,  is  St  Ambrose  (Ep.  20,  4.) 
He  uses  the  words  "  Missam  iaoere." 
More  than  two  hundred  years  later  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  uses  the  modem  phrase, 
"Missam  dicere."  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  so  tai  from  the  word 
Missa  having  any  necessary  connection  at 
the  first  with  the  Eucharist,  it  was 
employed,  not  only,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  law-courts,  but  also  for  church 
services  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Eucharist.  Matins,  as  Sirmond  in  hii 
"  Notes  on  St.  Avitus,"  (Ep.  1)  shows,  were 
called  "Missnmatutinffi,''  Vespers  "  Missn 
vespertinsB.''  "  Missa  ^  also  occurs  in  a 
canon  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  sense  <^ 
festival  (Hefele, "  Concil.''  iv.  p.  266  of 
the  second  edition). 

II.  Custonts  and  Reffuiations  com^ernm0 
Mass. — Some  of  these  are  given  in  separate 
articles — e.g,  under  Altab,  Yssticbnts, 
CoMMTJinoir.  Others  may  be  mentioned 
here. 
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(a)  The  Frequency  <^  CeUhratttm.— 
Id  early  times  the  bishop  and  priests 
celebrated  together.  This  custom  seems 
to  have  continued  in  Home  long  after  it 
had  ceased  elsewhere,  being  mentioned  by 
Amalarius  of  Metz  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  later  still  by  Innocent  III.  It  has  not 
yet  entirely  died  out  among  us,  for  at  the 
Mass  of  Ordination  the  newly-ordained 
priests  say  Mass  jointly  with  the  bishop, 
though  they  do  not  partake  of  the  same 
Host  or  of  the  Precious  Blood.  In 
churches  outside  the  city  priests  celebrated 
independently ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  tituli,  practically 

Suiyala:)t  to  urban  parishes,  used  the 
ost  consecrated  and  sent  to  them  by  the 
Pope. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  then  (an  exception 
will  be  noted  presently),  there  was  but  one 
Mass  each  day  in  the  same  church,  uid 
this  is  still  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals,  unless  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
Uniates,  they  haye  been  influenced  by 
Western  practice.  Nor  was  Mass  siud 
eyerywhere  on  all  days  of  the  week.  It 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  Acts  ii.  42, 
46,  that  the  Apostles  celebrated  the 
Agape  ending  witn  the  Eucharist  daily. 
Justm,  howeyer  ("  Apol."  i.  67),  only  speaks 
of  the  Eucharistic  celebration  on  Sunday. 
St.  Augustine  (Ep.  64,  *'  Ad  Januar.^)  in- 
forms us  that  in  some  places  there  was 
Mass  daily,  in  others  only  on  Sundays,  in 
others  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Mass 
was  said  daily  in  Africa  (Cyprian,  Ep. 
lyiii.),  in  Rome  and  Spain  (Hieron.  Ep. 
Izxi.'^  Ad  Lucin .")  ,at  Milan  (  Le  Brun  ouotes 
Ambrose,  lib.  ii.  ep.  14.  ^'  Ad  Marc.^),  at 
Antioch  and  Constantinople  (Chrys.  ''  In 
Ephes.*!  Hom.  iii.  d.')  But  at  Csdsarea 
St.  Basil  tells  us  Mass  was  said  only  on 
Sundays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  the 
feasts  of  the  Martyrs.  Of  course,  when 
we  speak  of  Mass  eyery  day,  we  except 
Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday  in  the 
Roman  Church,  all  the  days  of  Lent 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the 
Church  of  Constantinople. 

On  many  occasions  Mass  was  reiterated 
by  the  same  celebrant  where  now  one 
Mass  would  be  said  and  a  commemoration 
made  or  more  than  one  Mass  said  by 
different  celebrants.  We  haye  spoken  of 
this  custom  in  the  article  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  need  not  dwell  on  it  lon^r 
here.  Apart  from  this,  a  twofold  spirit 
preyailed   in    the    middle    ages.     Some 

1  TillemoDt  has  shown  thmt  these  homilies 
were  delivered  there,  and  Montfauoou  is  of  the 
same  opinion. 
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priests  said  several  Masses  daily  out 
of  devotion.  '*  Priests  were  allowed  to 
celebrate,"  says  Meratus  (Pars  I.  in 
Ruhr.  G^er.),  '^  seyeral  times  a  day,  as 
often  as  they  thought  good,  so  that  one 
would  say  Mass  twice,  another  three 
times,  another  as  often  as  he  pleased  on 
the  same  day,  belieying  that  God  was 
inclined  to  mercy  as  often  as  Christ's 
Passion  was  brought  to  mind ; ''  and  he 
quotes  WalaMd  Strabo,  '^De  Rebus 
Ecdes."  cap.  26,  who  relates  that  Pope 
Leo  III.  someUmee  celebrated  nine  times 
in  one  day.  Pope  Alexander  II.  forbade 
any  priest  to  say  Mass  more  than  once  in 
the  day,  and  his  enactment  is  incorporated 
in  the  "Decretum"  of  Gratian.  The 
Pope,  however,  mentions,  and  apparently 
without  disapproval,  the  habit  of  say- 
ing two  Masses  daily,  ''one  of  the  day, 
another  for  the  dead.''  St.  Anselm 
and  St.  Albert  are  said  by  Meratus  to 
have  done  so.  Mr.  Maskell  (''Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,"  p. 
228)  collects  many  English  canons  pro- 
hibiting the  repetition  of  Mass  on  the 
same  day  by  tne  same  priest.  Thus  a 
Provincial  Constitution  of  Archbishop 
Langton  prohibits  anyone  from  celebrat- 
ing more  than  once  a  day  except  on 
Ohristmaa  and  Easter  Sunday,  and  on 
occasion  of  a  funeral  in  the  church  :  and 
one  of  the  last  injunctions  published 
among  us  before  the  change  of  religion 
was,  that  "  no  priest  say  two  Masses  in 
one  day,  except  Christmas  Day,  without 
express  licence." 

Devotion  led  some  holy  persons  at  the 
sameperiod  in  quite  an  opposite  direction. 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  did  not  cele- 
brate daily ;  and  a  contemporaiy,  noting 
this,  says  the  practice  of  priests  on  this 
point  varied,  uiat  those  who  celebrated 
often  were  to    be   conunended  for  the 

Eurity  of  their  lives;  those  who  acted 
ke  St.  Thomaa,  for  their  humility  (Fleury , 
"H.  E."  livr.  Ixx.  §  64).  Mass  was 
said  rarely  amon^  the  Carthusians,  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  his  "  Testament," 
wished  one  priest  only  to  celebrate  each 
day  in  his  convents.  The  other  priests 
were  to  content  themselves  with  hearing 
Mass  (Fleury,  livr.  Ixxix.  26). 

By  the  present  law  priests  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  saying  Mass  more  than 
once  on  any  day  except  Christmas  Day. 
Bishops,  however,  have  often  leave  to  cele- 
brate, or  allow  their  priests  to  celebrate, 
twice  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday  of  obligation, 
if  a  large  number  of  people  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  hear  Mass ;  and  most 
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English  priest<i  hold  hcultles,  renewed  at 
intenralfly  to  this  effect.  The  ablatioiis 
must  not  be  taken  at  the  fonner  Mass. 
The  pn^dent  Pope,  moved  by  the  necessity 
of  tne  case,  has  pennitted  bishope  in 
Mexico  to  have  three  Maasee  celebrated 
by  one  priest  on  the  same  day.  No  law 
requires  a  priest,  as  such,  to  celebrate 
daily,  and  it  is  commonly  held  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  do  so  except  on  the  more 
solemn  feasts  (St.  Liguori,  ''Theol. 
Moral."  lib.  vL  J  313).  A  parish  priest 
must  say  Mass  whenever  at  least  the 
people  are  bound  to  hear  it.  Modem 
aaints— e.^.  St.  Ignatius  and  St  Francis 
of  Sales — strongly  encourage  priests  to 
celebrate  daily,  and  this  is  now  the 
common,  though  by  no  means  tbe  tini- 
yersal,  custouL 

(3)  The  hour  of  Mass  was  subject  to 
no  special  regulation  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  though  it  was  usually 
•aid  early  in  the  morning.  Le  Brun 
thinks  that  the  custom  of  saying  Mass 
at  tierce  (ji.e,  at  9  a.m.)  bc^n  with 
the  monks.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oaasian, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  Council  of  Orleans 
in  61 1 ,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours.  On  the 
stations — Le.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and 
in  Rome  on  Saturday  (all  usually  nisting 
days)  it  was  said  at  sext — 1>.  noon ;  on 
other  fasting  days  after  none — i,e,  three 
o'clock ;  at  ordinations  the  fiut  was  con- 
tinued through  Friday  or  Saturday  till  the 
early  morning  of  the  day  following,  when 
the  Mass  was  said.  (See  Le  Brun,  tom  iii. 
diss.  i.  art.  9.)  According  to  the  present 
law  Mass  must  not  be  said  before  dawn 
or  later  than  midday,  and  it  is  a  serious 
matter  notably  to  trangress  these  limits 
except  in  virtue  of  Apostolic  indult.  The 
rule  which  requires  the  priest  to  have  said 
Matins  and  Lauds  previously  is  not  so 
strict.  There  are  special  rules  on  the 
relations  of  Office  and  Conventual  Mass, 
Mass  of  Requiem,  &c.,  in  the  rubrics  of 
the  Missal. 

(y)  The  ApfUicatim  of  AfoM.— The 
Mass  is  a  sacrifice  of  adoration,  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving;  it  is  also  a  sacrihce  of 
propitiation  for  sin,  and  a  means  of 
obtaining  all  graces  and  blessings  from 
God.  In  the  Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass 
and  all  other  liturgies  the  sacrifice  is 
always  offered  specially  for  certain  persons 
— e.g.  for  those  present  in  the  church,  for 
those  who  contributed  the  bread  and  wine 
for  the  consecration,  &c.  Theologians, 
following  Scotus,  recognise  a  threefold 
fruit  of  the  sacrifice.  There  is  the  general 
fruit,  in  which  all  the  faithful  participate, 
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the  more  special  fruit,  which  belongs  to 
those  for  whom  the  priest  specially  offers 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  most  specif  fruit, 
proper  to  the  celebrant  himself.  The 
Canon  of  the  Mass  recognises  this  dis- 
tinction, and  so  bears  witness  to  its 
antiquity.  The  celebrant  offers  ^  for  thy 
holy  Catholic  Church  ^ ;  again  he  speaks 
of  those  ^  on  whose  account  we  offer  to 
Thee,  or  who  offer  to  Thee,  this  sacrifice  of 
praise  **;  he  also  calls  the  Mass  ''tbe 
oblation  of  our  ministry,^  and  in  an 
eariier  part  of  the  liturgy  offers  the  Host 
^'  for  my  numberless  sins  and  offences  and 
negligences.''  Theologians  dispute  how 
far  and  in  what  way  the  effect  of  the 
oblation  is  limited,  yenr  many  denying  that 
there  is  any  such  limit  except  in  the 
capacity  of  tiiose  for  whom  the  offering  is 
made,  so  that,«.^.,  Mass  said  for  a  hundred 
persons  wouM  profit  each  as  much  as  if 
said  for  one  only.  Practically,  however, 
a  priest  has  to  act  on  the  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  the  sacrifice  is  umited  by  the 
ordination  of  C^irist,  or  in  eome  other 
manner  over  and  above  the  limitation 
already  mentioned.  Here,  then,  it  suffices 
to  say  that  in  *^  saying  Mass  "  for  a  person 
or  persons  a  priest  applies  in  their  interest 
the  more  special  fr^ut  of  the  sacrifice.  If 
undw  an  ooligation  of  making  this  applica- 
tion, he  must  not  extend  it  to  others  saye 
with  the  implied  condition  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  the  first  claim.  But 
of  course  he  always  offers  generally  for 
the  whole  Church,  and  reserves  the  special 
fruit  of  the  Mass  to  himself.  The  follow- 
ing regulations  exist  with  regard  to  the 
application. 

All  bishops  and  priests  with  cure  of 
souls  are  boimd  to  say  Mass  for  their 
people  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obliga- 
tion. If  the  holiday  of  obligation  has 
become  a  day  of  deyotion,  the  duty  of 
saying  Mass  for  the  flock  continues. 
Missionary  priests,  such  as  those  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  are  mere  delegates  of 
the  bishop  without  cure  of  souls  in  the 
strict  sense.  They  are  not  therefore 
bound  to  offer  the  sacrifice  on  these  days 
for  the  people  in  their  district,  though 
charity  makes  it  fit  that  they  should  do 
so.  In  all  cathednds  and  ooUetiriate 
churches  the  ConrentAial  Mass  (see  below) 
must  be  said  daily  for  benefactors,  and 
chaplains,  &c.,  are  bound  to  say  Mass 
daily  for  the  founder  of  the  chaplaincy  or 
benefice,  unless  it  appear  from  the  terms 
of  the  foundation  that  this  was  not  in- 
tended.   Lastly,   a    strict  obligation  of 
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saying  Mass  for  the  donor's  intention  is 
incuired  b^  priesta  who  accept  an  alms  on 
that  condition.  This  alms  or  stipend  is 
meant  for  the  celebrant^s  support,  and 
corresponds  to  the  offerings  of  oread  and 
wine  made  by  the  faithful  in  old  days. 
The  bishop  fixes  the  amount  of  this 
stipend  or  tax,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
priest  must  not  ask,  though  he  may  accept, 
more.  If  be  has  leave  to  duplicate  or  say 
two  Masses  he  must  receive  alms  for  one 
only,  and  if  he  asks  another  priest  to  say 
the  Mass  in  his  stead,  he  must  hand  over 
the  whole  alms.  Many  rules  have  been 
made,  particularly  of  late,  to  prevent  any 
appearance  of  traffic  or  avarice  in  this 
matter.  Moreover,  Benedict  XIV.  points 
out  that  the  rich  have  no  unfair  advantage 
over  the  poor  because  of  their  greater 
power  to  have  Masses  said  for  them.  All 
eouls  are  God*8,  and  He  can  give  the  poor 
a  special  share  in  the  general  prayers  ox  the 
Ohurch,  and  supply  uieir  wants  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  Ricnes  and  poverty  are  each, 
if  rightly  used,  the  means  of  salvation. 

III.  Names  for  different  kinds  of 
Masses. — (a)  High  Mass,  in  Latin  Missa 
soienmiSf  is  Mass  with  incense,  music, 
the  assistance  of  deacon  and  sub-deacon, 
&c.  It  is  usually  sung,  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  clergy,  at  least  on 
Sundays  and  great  feasts.  Meratus  quotes 
the  term  Missa  alta  from  Rymer*s 
"Foedera,"  and  the  term,  Mr.  Maskell 
says,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  use  in 
England.  But  the  fact  that  in  Dutch 
and  Flemish  exactly  the  same  term — viz. 
JSboffmis,  is  used,  wnile  the  Germans  have 
Sbchamt,  surely  proves  that  Missa  aUa 
must  have  been  familar  in  other  countries. 
**  Missa  dominica^'  and  **  aurea**  were 
medisBval  names  for  Masses  of  special 
solemnity.  Under  solemn  Masses,  Me- 
ratus classes  Pontifical  Masses,  celebrated 
by  the  bishop  with  his  insignia,  and 
Papal  Masses,  celebrated  by  the  Pope  on 
certain  great  feasts  with  special  rites. 
The  Pontifical  Mass  (the  thing,  not  the 
name)  is  mentioned  in  a  Roman  Ordo 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  former  part  of 
the  eighth  century.  Meratus  refers  to  a 
treatise  on  Papal  Masses  by  MarceUus, 
archbishop  of  Corcyra — "Rituum  eccle- 
Biasticorum  sive  S.  Cnrimoniarum  S. 
Romanse  Ecclesiffi." 

(fi)  lM)wMass:  Missa  bassa  in  French 
and  English  documents  j  Basse  Messe\ 
Missa  plana  in  the  '^  Caenmoniale  Episc." 
Mass  said  without  music,  the  priest  at 
least  saying,  and  not  singing,  the  Mass 
throughout. 
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(y)  Missa  cantata ;  also  called  media. 
A  Mass  sung,  but  without  deacon  and 
sub-deacon  and  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
High  Mass.  In  some  English  dioceses 
the  use  of  incense  is  permitted  at  such 


(d)  Missa  publica  (sometimes  com- 
munis)  ;  a  Mass  to  which  the  fiiithful  of 
either  sex  are  admitted.  Hence  Gregory 
the  Great  prohibited  such  Masses  in 
monasteries.  From  the  sixth  century  at 
least,  nine  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  for 
such  Masses.  The  decree  on  this  point 
attributed  to  Telesphorus  in  the  second 
century  is  of  course  a  forgery. 

(c)  Missa  privata  (also  seer  eta,  f ami- 
liaris,  pectUiaris)  is  difficult  of  definition. 
Meratus  gives  one  explanation  which 
identifies  it  with  Low  Mass;  another 
according  to  which  it  is  any  Mass  at  which 
the  priest  alone  communicates.  It  would 
be  convenient  if  we  could  use  this  word 
or  had  another  word  to  describe  Mass 
which  the  priest  says  chiefly  for  his  own 
devotion  or  that  of  his  friends,  and  not 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  parish,  college, 
&c.  In  all  private  Masses  the  priest 
must  have  at  least  a  server  to  represent 
the  body  of  the  hiithfuL  Solitary  Masses 
were  once  celebrated  by  indulgence  or 
privilege  in  monasteries.  They  are  now 
strictly  forbidden. 

{0  Missa  parochiaUs ;  the ''  Assembly 
of  the  £Euthful  in  which  they  offer  puUic 
praters  and  sacrifice  by  the  ministry  of 
their  pastor,  and  learn  from  him  what 
they  should  do  and  not  do  for  their  own 
salvation  and  the  edification  of  their 
neighbours."  The  Council  of  Trent 
directs  bishops  to  warn  the  faithful  that 
they  should  hear  Mass  in  their  parish 
churches  at  least  on  Sundays  and  greater 
festivab. 

(n)  Capitular  Mass  is  the  High  Mass 
on  Sundays  or  festivals  in  collegiate 
churches. 

(0)  Conventual  Mass  is  that  which 
**  the  rectors  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  are  bound  to  have  celebrated 
every  day  solemnly  and  with  music  after 
tierce."  It  must,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  be  applied  for  benefactors.  It  is 
also  known  among  regulars  as  Missa 
canonica,  terti€Bf  publica,  communis^  mctjor. 

(i)  Votive  Masses  are  those  which  do 
not  correspond  with  the  office  of  the  day, 
but  are  said  by  the  choice  {votun^  of  the 
priest.  On  all  d&js  except  Sundays, 
feasts  of  double  and  more  than  double 
rank,  and  certain  other  days  specially 
excepted,  a  priest  may  say  a  Votive  Mass 
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of  the  Trinity,  the  Angels,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paal,  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  dead, 
&c.  &c,,  instead  of  that  assigned  for  the 
day. 

(k)  MisM  adventitia  or  manuaUs  is  a 
Mass  said  for  the  intention  of  a  person 
who  gives  an  alms ;  and  is  opposed  to  a 
Missa  legata,  said  for  a  special  intention 
in  con8e<^uence  of  a  legacy  or  foundation. 
Thus  Mts»a  adventitia  or  tnanuaUs  is  a 
<< chance'*  Mass — one  which  ''comes  to 
hand.'' 

(X)  The  Miaa  prasanctificatarum  is 
really  not  a  Mass  at  all.  Some  account 
of  it  will  be  found  under  Holt  Wbkk 
and  Lent.*  Still  more  remote  from  the 
true  idea  of  Mass  is  the  Missa  sicca,  a 
celebration  without  either  consecration  or 
communion,  very  common  in  the  middle 
ages  in  the  presence  of  the  sick,  at  sea, 
and  on  other  occasions  when  a  true  Mass 
could  not  be  said.  St.  Louis  of  France 
used  habitually  to  have  this  Missa  sicca 
said  at  sea.  Sometimes  it  was  celebrated 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  High  Mass.  It 
is  now  fallen  out  of  use,  except  that 
persons  learning  the  ceremonies  of  Mass 
sometimes  say  a  Missa  sicca  before  ordi- 
nation. A  reisd  Mass  was  sometimes  said 
at  sea.  Qavantus  (Pars  I.  tit  xx.  f.) 
disapproves  the  practice,  because  of  the 
danger  that  the  chalice  may  be  over- 
turned. Benedict  XIV.  ("I)e  Missa," 
lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  11)  holds  that  Mass 
cannot  be  said  at  sea^  even  if  there  seems 
to  be  no  danpper  of  irreverence,  without 
an  Apostolic  ludult. 

WUkBTWM,    [See  Degbebb.] 

mJkMTWM  or  TBB  aA(»BB 
yA&ACa  (magister  sacri  palatii).  This 
is  a  dignity  of  the  Roman  Curia  [Cxtbia 
KoMAJTAJ,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
conferrea  on  St.  Dominic,  who,  observing 
that  the  attendants  of  cardinals,  while 
their  masters  were  transacting  business 
with  the  Pope,  for  want  of  employment 
used  to  indulge  in  idle  and  frivolous  pas- 
times, obtained  the  permission  of  Hono- 
rius  III.  to  form  them  into  a  class  and 
explain  the  Bible  to  them.  Originating 
thus,  the  oiEce  gradually  became  one  (n 
greater  importance,  until  it  included  the 
right  of  nominating  the  preachers  before 
the  Pope  on  certain  great  festivals,  that 
of  acting  as  consultor  to  several  congre- 

§ations,  that  of  conferring  the  degree  of 
octor  in  theology  and  pnilosophy,  with 

1  The  tbiity-fixth  canon  of  iEl/Hc,  in  957, 
shows  that  one  office  of  the  Presanctified  on 
Good  Fridav  was  used  in  Eneland  a  thoosand 
years  ago  (Haskell,  Ancient  Lit,  p.  214). 
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other  privileges,  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
examining  and  licensing  all  books  pul>-' 
lished  in  Kome. 

XCA.TKZCV&JL  (dim.  of  matrix,  a  roU 
or  register).  The  roll  containing  the 
names  of  the  clei^gy  permanently  attached 
to  a  cathedral,  or  a  collegiate,  or  a  parish 
church ;  also,  the  list  of  the  names  of  the 
students  regularly  admitted  into  any 
university. 

•EATmiCirLA.TIOV  (matrieula). 
The  act  of  entering  the  name  of  a  student 
upon  the  matrieula  or  roll  of  a  university, 
which  in  ordinary  cases  is  not  done  tall 
the  candidate  for  adniission  has  proved 
his  competency  bv  paadn^  an  exanunation 
in  certain  prescribed  subjects. 

muLinnnr  nvBSBAT.  [See 
HoL^  Wbbk.] 

•EAUXZBT8.  The  famous  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  an  offshoot  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  [BuNEDionim],  took  its 
name  in  honour  of  the  fikvourite  disciple 
of  St  Benedict  so  called,  who  extended 
the  order  greatly  in  France  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  founded  tiie  Abbey  of 
Glanfeuil,  called  after  him  St  Maor-sor- 
Loire.  Hence,  in  these  northern  coun- 
tries, the  Benedictine  rule  was  regarded  as 
having  him  for  its  author  almost  eoually 
with  St  Benedict  himself;  cL  Chau- 
cer's— 

**  The  reole  of  seynt  Matire  or  of  seint  Beneyt** 
(Froi,  a  T.) 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  much  relaxation 
having  crept  into  the  monastic  obeervanoe 
of  B^edictine  houses  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  various  enterprises  of  reform  were 
set  on  foot  by  monks  m  whom  the  ancient 
fervour  still  glowed.  There  was  estab- 
lished in  IfOiTaine,  by  Dom  Didier  de  la 
Gout,  the  aiistere  congregation  of  St 
Vanne.  Many  convents  in  France  de- 
sired to  embrace  this  reform,  and  it  was 
solemnly  adopted  at  the  monasteir  of 
St  Augustine  at  Limoges  in  1613.  Here 
and  at  other  French  houses  the  congre- 
gation of  St  Vanne  planted  monks  who 
might  teach  their  principles  andprocedure. 
But,  Lorraine  being  at  that  time  politi- 
cally separate  from  France,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  a  new  congregation  should 
be  erected  for  the  latter.  This  being 
effected  in  1618,  the  new  institute,  of 
which  Bom  B^mud  was  the  chief  propa- 
gator, took  the  name  of  St.  Maur ;  and 
being  supported  by  Card,  de  Rets,  and 
afterwards  by  Richelieu,  rapidly  extended 
itself  among  the  Benedictine  oonvoits  in 
France.    In  and  near  Paris  they  even- 
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tuftlly  had  three  great  houses,  the  Biases 
Manteauz,  St.  Germain  des  Pr^,  and 
St.  Denis.  The  rule  was  at  first  ohserved 
in  its  full  strictness  in  the  houses  which 
adhered  to  the  con^egation;  and  in 
union  with  this  religious  movement  an 
enthusiasm  for  literature  and  learning 
developed  itself,  which  modified  all  the 
arrangements  adopted.  A  general,  ap- 
point^ for  life,  governed  the  whole  in- 
stitute, which,  at  the  time  when  H^lyot 
wrote  (ahout  1720),  comprised  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ahheys  and  priories,  grouped 
in  six  provinces.  In  every  province  there 
were  one  or  two  noviciates;  on  leaving 
which,  the  young  novice  was  admitted  to 
pofession  in  some  monastery,  and  txained 
in  piety  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge 
during  two  years.  After  that  he  was 
engaged  for  five  years  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  finally  for 
one  year,  called  the  **  year  of  recoDection," 
in  the  exercises  and  studies  designed  to 
fit  him  for  receiving  the  priesthood  at  the 
end  of  it.  If  we  may  juage  hy  the  fruits, 
the  preparation  must  nave  heen  exceed- 
iiu^ly  weU  fitted  to  train  men  for  success- 
Amy  engaging  in  the  pursuits  of  literature 
and  criticism.  Those  "  Benedictine 
editions  "  of  the  Fathers,  which  scholars 
know  so  well  and  value  so  highly,  all 
came  from  memhers  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur.  Among  their  colossal 
lahours  may  he  mentioned  ''Qallia 
Christiana,''  the  "History  of  French 
Literature,"  the  "  Recueil "  of  the  his- 
torians of  France,  Mahillon's  "Annals 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,"  and  "  Lives  of 
Benedictine  Saints,"  Tassin's  literary 
history  of  the  congregation,  Martdne^ 
"  Amplissima  Oollectio,"  &c.,  &c.  The 
majority  of  their  own  countrymen  appear 
to  be  m  haste  to  forget  them :  hut  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  not  soon  forget  the 
gentle,  pious,  genial,  indefatigable  Mubil- 
lon,  the  Venerable  Bede  of  these  later 
times ;  nor  Edmond  Mart^ne,  that  model 
of  exact  and  thorough  research;  nor 
Montfaucon,  whose  vast  erudition  illus- 
trated by  the  engraver's  art  the  whole 
field  of  Grffico-Koman  antiauity  and 
founded  the  science  of  archaeology;  nor 
Ruinart,  the  historian  of  the  Martyrs; 
not  to  speak  of  Rivet^  Bouquet,  Lami, 
Labat,  Luc  d'Achery,  Le  Nourri, 
Menard,  Martianay,  and  many  more, 
whose  names  aU  suggest  priceless  services 
rendered  in  this  or  that  field  to  the  cause 
of  secular  and  sacred  learning. 

The  later  history  of  the  congregation, 
from  the  time  of  if^lyot  to  their  suppres- 
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sion  in  1792^  is  more  chequered.  Jan- 
senism insinuated  itself  into  some  of  the 
convents;  and  in  the  controversy  which 
grew  out  of  the  publication  of  the  Consti- 
tution "  Unigenitus"  (1713),  although  the 
general  and  tne  superiors  remained  loyal 
to  the  Holy  See,  many  of  the  monks 
joined  the  party  of  opposition.  After 
some  time,  relaxations  of  the  rule,  such 
as  the  abandonment  of  the  old  habit, 
modification  of  the  prohibitions  respecting 
food,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  mid- 
night office,  were  demanded  in  many 
convents,  and  to  a  great  extent  concedea. 
The  pseudo-philosophic  spiiit  that  was 
abroad  infected  even  a  congregation  which 
had  commenced  as  an  austere  reform  not 
two  centuries  before;  and  if  H^lyot's 
continuator  may  be  trusted,  a  Freemasons' 
lodge  was  established  at  Glanfeuil  in 
1775,  and  the  prior  of  the  Maurist 
monastery  there  became  the  venerable  of 
the  lodge.  Nevertheless,  the  congregation, 
though  it  no  longer  produced  minds  of  the 
calibre  of  those  which  adorned  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  centuiv,  continued  to  be 
devoted  to  learning  and  literature.  The 
"  Academy  of  Saumur,"  established  in  the 
abbej[  of  that  town,  achieved  a  wide  re- 
putation. In  education  also  their  colleges 
and  schools  were  most  successful,  and 
attracted,  particularly  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  pupils  of  the  best 
blood  of  France;  among  these  coUeges 
were  Sor^ze  in  Burgundy — reopened  in 
our  times  by  Lacordaire — ^Tiron,  Pont 
Levoy,  St.  Germer,  and  Auxerre.  After 
1780  the  dissensions  which  had  long 
troubled  the  peace  of  the  congregation 
grew  more  violent,  and  would  probably 
have  led  to  its  dissolution  even  if  the 
Revolution  had  not  occurred,  and  turned 
them  out  of  their  monasteries.  (H^lyot, 
continued  by  Badiche.) 

•CAT.  In  recent  times,  a  custom  has 
arisen  of  addressing  public  prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Vir^,  declang  her  altar  with 
flowers,  singing  hymns  in  her  honour,  &c., 
d^y  during  the  month  of  May.     The 

Srayers  used  are  from  books  of  popular 
evotion,  for  the  Church  does  not  recog- 
nise this  "  Month  of  May  "  by  any  change 
in  the  Mass  or  Office.  However,  Pius 
VII.  in  a  brief,  March  21, 1816,  granted 
an  indulgence  of  300  days  daily  to  those 
who  practise  this  devotion  at  home  or  in 
church,  and  a  plenary  indulgence  any 
one  da^  in  the  month  on  condition  of 
confession,  communion,  and  prater  for  the 
intention  of  the  Pope.  An  ItaUan  Father 
of  Charity,  Dr.  Gentili,  introduced  the 
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celebration  of  the  month  of  May  among 
VLB  in  England  some  forty  years  ago. 

MBCBZTA&X8T8.  This  congrega- 
tion, which  exista  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  and  improving  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Armenian  nation,  was 
foimded  by  an  Armenian  named  Mechitar, 
who  was  bom  in  1676  at  Siwas,  the 
ancient  Sebastia,  a  town  near  the  source 
of  the  Halys,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia.  His  family  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  section  of  the  Armenian 
nation  which  has  always  adhered  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  From  the  time  when 
he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1699,  the 
desire  of  labouring  tor  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  his  countrymen  pos- 
sessed itsftlf  of  his  whole  nature.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  formed  an  asso- 
ciation there  to  carry  out  his  design ;  but 
being  opposed  by  some  of  the  schismatic 
Armenians,  he  transferred  his  operations 
to  Modon  in  the  Morea,  which  at  that 
time  belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
Here  he  and  his  companions  worked  on 
for  fourteen  years;  but  in  1716,  war 
having  broken  out  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Kepublia,  Modon  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  Mechitar's  convent  was  broken 
up.  He  then  retired  to  Venice,  and 
obtained  from  the  Government  the  island 
of  San  Lazzaro,  which  lies  in  the  lagune 
between  the  Lido  and  the  city.  Here  he 
founded  that  Armenian  convent  which 
travellers  from  foreign  lands  never  fail  to 
visit  and  unanimously  and  cordially 
admire.  Literary  labours,  which  hAve 
for  their  object  to  perfect  and  regularise 
the  Armenian  language,  and  to  translate 
into  it  the  more  important  works  of  the 
various  European  literatures,  have  always 
been,  and  are  still,  zealously  prosecuted 
here  by  these  intelligent  Orientals. 
Branches  from  the  mother  house  have  been 
founded  at  Vienna  and  Trieste,  and  at 
several  places  in  Hungary.  The  Att^ 
genidne  Zeitung  (December  17,  1860), 
thus  writes  of  the  Mechitarists :  "  When 
one  takes  a  near  view  of  their  labours  at 
Vienna  and  Venice,  one  is  amazed  at  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  literary 
activity  of  these  learned  monks  exerts  on 
the  Armenian  nation  scattered  throughout 
the  East.  The  reviews,  the  books,  the 
numerous  translations  of  works  on  history, 
geography,  philology,  natural  science, 
and  voyages  and  travels,  which  are 
printed  in  the  Mechitarist  presses  of 
Vienna  and  Venice,  are  carried  far  beyond 
Persia  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  and  have  everjrwhere  called  forth 
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among  the  Armenians  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge and  a  taste  for  reading,  and  set  on 
foot  a  literary  movement  which  was 
before  entirely  dormant  in  a  people  till 
lately  essentially  and  exclusively  com- 
meroal.''  (Art.  by  Chuns  in  Wetter  and 
Welte.) 

MXBIATOB  (jua-inis,  '*  sequester  Dei 
et  hominum  Christus  "  in  Tertull.  "  Adv 
Prax."  27).  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  ii.  6^  speaks 
of  Christ  as  the  ''  one  mediator  oel^veen 
God  and  man,"  and  it  is  plain  that  he 
vindicates  this  office  as  one  proper  to 
Christ  alone,  for  the  passage  runs:  '^  There 
is  one  God,  one  mediator  also  between 
God  and  men,  a  man  Christ  Jesus,  who 
gave  Himself  also  a  ransom  for  all,**  &c 
Christ  is  the  one  mediator,  because  He 
alone  could  draw  near  to  Qod  in  virtue  of 
merits  which  were  his  own,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  merits  of  any  beside 
Himself.  He  alone  could  ofier  a  pro- 
pitiation infinite  in  value  for  the  sin  of 
man  and  obtain  in  return  all  the  gifts  of 
salvation.  This  He  did  as  man,  not  how- 
ever as  mere  man,  but  as  man  who  was  also 
God,  so  that  He  was  able  to  make  full  and 
perfect  atonement.  Further,  St.  Thomas 
points  out  (iii.  26, 2)  that  a  mediator,  from 
the  very  fact  that  He  comes  between, 
must  be  distant  from  each  extreme.  Now 
"  Christ  as  man  is  &r  from  God  (dUtat  a 
Deo)  in  nature  and  from  men  in  the 
dignity  of  grace  and  ^lory.''  Again,  a 
mediator*s  office  is  to  join  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  this  Christ  does  ''  by  setting 
before  men  the  commandments  and  gifts 
of  God,  by  making  satisfaction  to  God 
for  them  and  by  mterceding  for  them. 
Christ,  therefore,  as  man  is  most  truly 
called  mediator." 

The  Arian  error  on  this  point  lay  in 
their  belief  that  the  Word  in  his  super- 
human nature  came  between  God  and 
creatures.  Creatures  "  could  not  bear  the 
hand  of  Otod/*  and  *^  a  mediator  became 
necessary  that  things  generated  might 
come  to  be.**  St.  Athanasius  ("Defens. 
Fid.  Nic.''  cap.  iii.  $  8)  shows  the  illogical 
character  of  tiie  error,  for  if  the  Son  is  a 
creature,  then  on  the  Arian  theory 
another  mediator  must  have  been  reouired 
to  create  Him  ^  if  not  a  creature.  He  is 
true  God. 

The  Protestant  mbtake  conssts  in 
interpreting  St.  PauFs  words  as  if  they 
excluded  the  mediation  of  the  sunts. 
Assuredly  there  is  only  one  mediator  of 
redemption,  and  the  saints,  says  Estlus 
(ad  loc.)y  are  *'  mediators  in  an  imperfect 
way — 1.6.  they  intercede  for  us  witn  God, 
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just  ajB  all  persons  do  who  in  prayer  com- 
mend our  salvation  to  God."  ^*  Whoever 
beseeches  God  for  others  constitutes 
himself  after  a  manner  a  medium  and  an 
intercessor  between  them  and  God,  though 
he  does  this  leaning  not  on  his  own  merits, 
but  on  another's — viz.  Christ's.  For  what- 
ever the  saints  seek  for  us  in  prayer,  they 
only  seek  through  Christ."  In  this  im- 
perfect sense  St.  Paul  calls  Moses  a 
«  mediator  "  (Galatians  iii.  19,  20).  This 
is  his  conunon  title  in  Jewish  writers  and 
his  mediatorial  office  clearly  appears,  e.tf,, 
Deut.  V.  2,  5 — "I  stood  between  tlie 
Lord  and  vou;"  and  the  doctrine  of 
angelic  mediation  is  asserted  in  a  beautiful 
passage  of  £lihu's  speech  (Job  xxxiii.  23) 

If  there  be  for  him  an  angel  to  mediate. 

One  of  a  thousand. 
To  dedare  to  man  what  is  right  for  him. 
Then  He  (God)  is  gracious  to  him  and  says : 
**  Loose  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit ; 
I  have  found  a  ransom.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  italicised  (f^?P)* 
"  An  angel  interceding  with  God  on 
behalf  of  men,  a  fX€(riTijSf*  is  Geeenius' 
commentaiT.  So  Delitzsch,  "Mittler,** 
<*  mediator  (he,  however,  imderstands  the 
"  angel  of  the  covenant ").  The  Targum 
rendering  isParaclete,  advocate  (Kt^vip^)* 
The  LXX  entirely  misses  the  sense ;  the 
Vulgate  has  *»loquens  pro  eo." 

We  m^  remark  by  the  way  that  the 
doctrine  of  angelic  mediation  prominent 
in  the  book  of  Job  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  received  due  attention  from  Catho- 
lics ;  observe  the  words  in  the  first  speech 
ofEliphaz(v.  1). 

CalL    Is  there  one  to  answer  thee  ? 
To  which  of  the  holy  ones  (i.e.  angels)  wilt  thou 
turn? 

On  which  passage  an  eminent  Protestant 
scholar  comments  thus :  **  They  (angels) 
appear  as  intercessors  for  men  with  God, 
bnnging  men^s  needs  before  Him,  and 
mediating  in  their  behalf.  This  work  is 
easily  connected  with  their  general  office 
of  labouring  for  the  good  of  men,  espe- 
cially of  the  pious ;  still  it  is  here  for  the 
first  time  ascribed  to  them."  (Dillmann, 
on  Job,  p.  44. 

MXBZTATZOV  AITB  liaWTAXi 
TCitiLTas.  Meditation  in  its  narrower 
and  technical  sense  may  be  defined  as  the 
application  of  the  three  powers  of  the 
Boul  to  prayer — the  memory  proposinj^  a 
religious  or  moral  truth,  the  understanding 
considering  this  truth  in  its  application  to 
the  individual  who  meditates,  while  the 
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will  forms  practical  resolutions  and  desires 
grace  to  keep  them.  It  is  distinguished 
from  vocal  prayer,  because  in  meditation 
no  words  are  used,  and  from  the  higher 
forms  of  mental  prayer  (e.ff.  afiective 
prayer,  contemplation,  &c.),  because  in 
these  there  is  no  methodical  use  of  the 
reason.  Mental  prayer  of  some  kind  must 
be  as  old  as  the  numan  race,  but  it  was 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  who  reduced  the 
rules  of  meditation  to  system,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  spread  of  meditation  at  a 
regular  hour  and  for  a  fixed  space  of  time. 
Thus  St  Benedict  supposes  that  some  of 
his  monks  will  pray  after  the  vocal  prayers 
of  the  office  with  tears  and  application  of 
heart  (Rule,  c.  25,  quoted  by  Fleurjr, 
''H.  E.^  xxxii.  16),  and  an  incident  m 
his  life  (c.  4,  Fleury,  loc,  cit.)  shows  that 
the  religious  used  to  pray  in  private  after 
the  chanting  of  the  psalms.  So  St. 
Columban  a£nonishes  his  religious  on  the 
duty  of  private  prayer  and  the  continual 
application  of  the  mind  to  God. 
("  Pcenit."  n.  19 ;  Fleury,  xxxv.  10). 

Modem  ascetical  writers  are  much 
more  precise,  and  in  all  communities  of 
men  and  women,  in  all  seminaries,  &c.,  a 
time  is  set  apart  daily  for  mental  prayer, 
which  is  imposed  by  rule.  The  practice 
of  mental  prayer  is  recommended  to  secu- 
lar priests,  and  also  to  lay  persons  if  they 
have  some  education  and  desire  to  lead 
a  perfect  life.  The  method  given  by  St. 
Ignatius  in  his  exercise  is  that  generaUy 
recommended  and  used,  at  least  till  the 
person  who  meditates  forms  a  method  of 
nis  own.  The  best  exposition  of  it  is  by 
Father  Roothaan,  General  of  the  Society, 
"De  Ratione  Meditandi"  (Rora«,  1871). 
The  Ignatian  method  has  been  simplified 
by  St.  Liguori,  and  the  Sulpicians  have  a 
method  of  their  own,  propounded  by  M. 
OHer ;  another  is  given  by  the  Carmelite 
John  of  Jesus-Mary.  Books  of  medita- 
tion without  number  have  appeared  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  we  cannot 
pretend  to  mention  even  the  principal 
names.  Da  Ponte,  Avancini,  Crasset, 
Lancicius,  Challoner,  Chaignon  are  those 
which  most  readily  occur  to  us. 

Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  work  on  Beati- 
fication, naturally  rebukes  the  rashness  of 
the  Jesuit  Hurtado,  who  maintained  that 
the  daily  and  formal  practice  of  mental 
prayer  was  necessary  for  salvation.  It 
IS,  bowever,  a  great  and  powerful  help 
to  self-improvement  and  advance  in 
virtue. 

After  meditation  comes  affective 
prayer,  in  which  the  soul  goes  straight  to 
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God  by  affection  of  the  will  withoat  need 
of  fonnal  discourse  or  reasoning.  Next 
come  higher  degrees  of  prayer,  which  the 
experience  of  the  saints  proves  to  be  most 
real,  but  which  are  far  removed  from 
ordinary  experience.  Gontemplation,  we 
are  told,  is  either  natural  or  infused  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  by  God,  and  in 
the  latter  the  soul  is  said  to  be  passive — 
t.0.  to  be  in  some  special  sense  moved  by 
God.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the 
pasfiive  prayer  ''free  will  exercises  itself 
in  the  whole  of  its  extent.''  Catholic 
mystics  insist  on  this,  and  whoUy  reject 
the  false  notions  of  absorption  in  the  Deity, 
loss  of  personality,  &c.  Bossuet  proves 
this  at  length  from  St.  Teresa,  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  &c.  (See  his  ''Instructions 
SOT  lea  Etats  d'Qraison,"  traits  1,  livr.  vii. 
n.  IS.  This  work  makes  the  whole  matter 
comprehensible,  so  far  as  it  can  be  compre- 
hended, and  is  full  of  learning). 

•ta&OHXTBS.      The  word,   which 
comes   from    the   Semitic   word    (Heb. 

^,  Syr.  t/NV>,  Chald.  ^^,  the  Arabic 

is  the  same)  for  king,  means  royalists. 
When  multitudes  or  Christians  in  the 
East  and  especially  in  Egypt  fell  away 
from  the  Cnurch  after  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  clunff  to  the  Monophysite 
creed,  the  Church  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Byzantine  Court  remained  orthodox, 
and  the  Emperors  exerted  their  influence 
on  the  Catholic  side.  Hence  the  name  of 
Melchites  was  ffiven  to  those  Christians 
in  the  patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Jerusalem,  who  held  to  the 
definition  of  Chalcedon.'  They  were  of 
course  closely  connected  with  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  the^  adopted 
its  lituigy,  and  when  Cfonstantmople  was 
severed  oy  schism  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  they  lapsed  also.  In  fact,  both 
from  a  dogmatic  and  liturgical  point  of 
view,  the  Melchites  are  sunply  Greeks 
living  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  And  just  as 
Jacobites,  Copts,  or  Nestorians,  when 
thejr  return  to  the  Church,  retain  their 
ancient  rites,  so  the  Melchites  who  have 
recovered  Catholic  unity  retain  the 
liturgies  of  St  Chrysostom  and  Basil, 
and  the  canon  law  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  Silbemagl,  writing  in 
1865,  reckons  the  number  of  Catholic 
Melchites  at  about  86,000. 

The  Melchite  or  Greek  Catholic  Church 

'  On  the  same  principle  the  orthodox  called 
the  Monothelites  of  Mount  Lebanon  '*  maradaei,*' 

from  >>l0,  **  to  rebeL" 
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of  Antioch  dates  from  1686,^  when  the 
Greek  Patriarch  Athanasius  IV.  of 
Antioch  submitted  to  the  Pope.  From 
Antioch  the  Catholic  Melchites  spread  to 
the  patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerusalem. 

The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  is  chosen 
by  the  bbhops  of  the  patriarchate.  The 
election,  however,  must  be  examined  and 
approved  by  Propaganda  and  confirmed 
by  the  Pope.  If  the  election  is  pronounced 
invalid,  the  Pop^  nominates,  and  the  Pope 
may  appoint,  if  necessary,  a  coadjutor 
witji  right  of  succession.  The  Patnaxcb, 
who  is  subject  to  Propaganda,  lives  at 
Ain  Teras,  on  the  Lebanon,  in  tbe  seminary 
for  priests.  The  Uahops  are  elected  by 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  the  right  of  con- 
firmation and  consecration  resting  with 
the  Patriuch.  The  bishops  ma^  be 
taken  from  the  secular  der^,  if"^  un- 
married. The  Patriarch  administers  his 
own  diocese  of  Damascus  through  a  vicar. 
Subject  to  the  Patriarch  are  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Aleppo,  Diarbekir,  Beyrouth^ 
Bosra,  and  the  Bishops  of  Homs  or  Emesa, 
Baalbek,  Tripolis,  Zahleh  and  Ferzul. 
The  secular  priests,  who  are  educated  at  a 
seminary  on  Mount  Lebanon,  may  con- 
tinue to  live  as  married  men  if  married 
before  receiving  holy  orders. 

A  Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  made 
his  submission  and  received  the  pallium 
from  Clement  XI.  in  1718.  but  he  had  no 
Catholic  successors,  and  tne  Alexandrian 
patriarchate  is  administered  by  the  vicar 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  This  vicar 
is  a  bishop  in  partibus  and  lives  at  Cairo. 
There  are  two  Greek  Catholic  churches 
at  Cairo,  one  at  Roeetta,  a  hospice  at 
Damietta.  Another  bishop  mi  partpnu^ 
also  a  vicar  of  the  Patriarcn  of  Antioch, 
administers  the  Patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem. Sur  (Tyre)  and  Saida  (Sidon^  are 
archbishoprics,  Jean  d'Acre  a  bishopric 

The  Melchite  religious  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Basil,  with  modifications.  The 
monks  are  divided  into  two  congregations. 
The  congregation  of  St.  Salvator  was 
founded  m  1715,  and  is  ruled  by  an 
abbot-general,  who  lives  at  Deir-el-Muk- 
hallis,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Sidon. 
There  are  500  monks,  eight  monasteries, 
and  twenty-one  hospitia.  This  congrega- 
tion has  a  house  at  Home — Sta.  Maria  in 
Carims.  Most  of  the  parishes  are  supplied 
by  these  moiiks.  The  other  congregation, 
of  St  John  Baptist  (''  Mar  Johanna-el- 
Shuweir  ^),  erected  early  in  the  eighteenth 

>  Or  rather  1720,  when  Ignatius,  who  had 
resigned,  was  restored  to  hia  see. 
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century,  has  also  a  hoepioe  at  Rome — Sta. 
Maria  in  Dominica,  aetta  la  Navicella. 
This  congre^don,  which  is  recruited  from 
Aleppo  and  Lebanon,  was  subdivided,  by 
authority  of  Gregory  XVI.  in  1832,  into 
the  congregation  of  Aleppo,  with  four 
monasteries  and  two  hospices,  and  that  of 
the  Baladites,  with  the  same  number  of 
monasteries  and  hospices,  besides  the 
hospice  at  Home.  At  this  last,  however, 
the  procurators  of  both  congregations 
reside. 

There  are  three  convents  of  nuns,  one 
belonffing  to  each  of  the  three  congr^- 
tions  just  enumerated.  (Silbemagl,  **  iUr- 
chen  des  Orients.*") 

WMMUmAM  SCBXSM.  The  name 
IB  equivocally  applied  to  two  entirely 
diflforent  transactions. 

I.  Schism  of  Mdetiui  of  Egypt,— k.n 
admirable  article  by  Hefele '  throws  light 
on  this  obscure  ana  complicated  affair,  in 
which  the  principal  actor  figures  to  dis- 
advantage m  the  writings  of  one  saint, 
and  to  advantage  in  those  of  another. 
Meletius  was  bishop  of  LycopoUs  in  the 
Thebaid.  At  the  time  of  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  when  many  of  the  Egyptian 
bishops  were  in  prison,  and  Peter,  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  absent  from  his 
see  (perhaps  he  was  in  hiding),  Meletius 
took  upon  himself  to  ordain  priests  in 
dioceses  other  than  his  own — a  thing 
clearly  against  the  canons — and,  going  to 
Alexandria,  associated  himself  with  Anus, 
then  a  layman,  and  ordained  priests  and 
episcopal  visitors  on  his  own  authoritv, 
without  reference  to  the  absent  patriarch. 
This  conduct  naturally  occasioned  a 
schism,  which,  beginning  about  804,  was 
not  finally  extinguished  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  It  is  not  known  in 
what  year  Meletius  died.  St.  Athanasius 
mentions  Meletius  and  the  Meletians  in 
several  places  of  his  writings,  and  says 
that  the  former  sacrificed  to  idols  during 
the  persecution.  Hefele  thinks  that  with 
repajpd  to  this  Athanasius  must  have  been 
misled  by  a  false  report,  since  it  is  in- 
credible that  St.  Epiphanius  should  have 
Soken  in  terms  or  commendation  of 
eletius  if  he  had  known  him  to  have 
consented  to  this  act  of  weakness.  The 
Meletian  schismatics  joined  the  Arians  in 
all  their  persecution  of  Athanasius.  On 
the  other  hand,  St  Epiphanius,  in  his 
work  on  Heresies,  tells  tne  story  of  the 
schism  from  a  a  uite  different  point  of  view. 
It  arosCi  accoroing  to  him,  out  of  a  differ- 

1  In  Wetxer  and  Welte. 
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ence  of  opinion  between  the  Patriarch 
Peter  and  Meletius,  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  lapei,"  the  former  taking  a  lax  view, 
and  being  willing  to  consent  to  their  re- 
placement in  all  their  functions  on  terms 
oy  which  the  zealous  piety  of  Meletius 
was  scandalised.  Hefele  thinks  it  prob&ble 
that  this  version  of  the  schism  was  given 
to  St.  Epiphanius  in  his  youth  by  some 
Meletian  priests  of  Eleuthero^lis,  where 
Meletius  is  stated  to  have  ordained  clergy. 
The  Council  of  Mesa  (825)  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  endeavoiued,  by 
means  of  a  synodal  letter,  to  dispose  of  it ; 
but  the  cunning  of  the  Meletians  enabled 
them  to  elude,  to  a  great  extent,  the  con- 
ditions which  it  was  sought  to  impose 
upon  them. 

II.   Schiam  of  Meletnu  of  Antioch. — 

See  EUSTATHIAKB. 

(See  DiPTTCHS.] 
)  A  shrine  or  reli- 
quary containing  relics  of  some  martyr  or 
martyrs,  which  in  primitive  times  it  was 
customary  to  carry  in  procession.  St 
Augustine,  in  the  twenty-second  book  of 
the  '<  De  Civitote  Dei "  (ch.  8),  speaks  of 
the  "Memory  "  of  the  "  Twenty  Martyrs  " 
at  Hippo,  and  mentions  several  instances 
of  "Memories"  of  the  protomartyr  St 
Stephen,  belonging  to  different  churches, 
being  carried  in  procession  by  the  respec- 
tive oishops,  and  oecomin^  the  occasion  of 
miraculous  cures.  "  LuciUus,  bishop  of 
Sinita/'  he  says,  "  while  cany  ing  thisnoly 
burden  (pia  sardnd)  was  cured  of  an 
infirmity  under  which  he  had  long  la- 
boured.*^ 

Abuses  having  arisen  through  the 
eagerness  to  obtain  relics,  a  law  of  Theo- 
dosius  ("  Ood.  Theod."  ix.  17,  7)  ordered 
that  none  should  buy  or  dismember  the 
bodies  of  martyrs,  or  remove  them  from 

e ace  to  place.'     This  law  cannot  have 
en  in  force  in  Africa  at  the  time  when 
St  Augustine  wrote  as  above. 

(2)  A  church  or  chapel  built  in  memory 
of  a  martyr  or  confessor,  and  often  over 
hb  tomb.  Such  a  chapel  usually,  if  not 
always,  contained  relics  of  the  martyr. 

mmmoiA^ay  (Gr.  ^^v).  A  monthly 
register.  By  this  name  the  Qreeks  desig- 
nated the  calendars  inscribed  with  the 
names,  primarily  of  martyrs,  but  after- 
wards of  confessors  also,  which  in  the 
Latin  Church  were  called  Martyrologies. 
(See  Mabttroloot.) 

IcawTAXi  RSSSKVATIOV  or  re- 
striction (rettridio  mentalis)  occurs  where 

>  Robertson,  JTuf.  of  the  ChrUHan  Churchy 
i.8M. 
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a  person  uses  words  in  a  sense  other  than 
that  which  is  obvious  and  which  he 
knows  they  are  likely  to  convey.  Thus, 
a  man  who  tells  a  beggar  that  he  has  no 
money  in  his  pocket,  meaning  that  he  has 
no  money  to  give  the  beggar,  uses  mental 
reservation.  He  inserts  mentally  a  quali- 
fication or  restriction  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed. 

If  the  restriction  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  hearer, 
tben  the  person  wlio  uses  it  certainly  sins. 
So  all  Catholics  are  bound  to  hold.  (See 
Prop.  26,  27,  28,  among  those  con- 
denmed  by  Innocent  XI.) 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  theolo- 
gians hold  that  it  is  sometimes  lawful  to 
use  a  mental  reservation  which  may  be, 
though  very  likely  it  will  not  be,  under- 
stood from  the  circumstances.  Thus,  a 
priest  may  deny  that  he  knows  a  crime 
which  he  has  only  learnt  through  sacra- 
mental confession.  A  man  may  deny  a 
crime  he  has  committed  if  interrogated 
and  forced  to  answer  by  one  who  has  no 
authority;  or,  again,  'according  to  St. 
Liguori,  if  asked  to  lend  money,  he  may 
equivocate,  and  say  "  I  wish  I  had  it." 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
18  allowed  on  all  hands,  just  cause  is 
needed  to  make  equivocation  lawfuL  A 
habit  of  equivocation  is  detestable  to  idl 
good  men,  and  the  practice  of  perfect 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness  is  not 
only  estimable  and  engaging,  and  virtuous, 
but  it  is  also  the  wisest  course. 

Next,  St.  Liiruori  says  plainly  that  all 
equivocation  is  sinful  when  a  man  is  put 
on  his  oath  by  just  authority ;  that  it  is 
utterly  wicked  for  tradesmen  to  affirm  on 
oath  that  their  goods  cost  more  than  they 
really  did,  and  then  shelter  themselves 
under  equivocation ;  that  no  equivocation 
must  be  used  in  contracts,  or  generally 
in  matters  concerning  the  interests  of 
others. 

Further,  many  even  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  mental  reservation  would 
allow  equiyocation  in  extreme  cases :  e,g. 
few  would  say  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
man  to  equivocate  if  a  burglar  asked  him 
where  his  money  was,  or  how  much  he 
had ;  or  if  a  murderer  asked  him  where 
he  could  find  his  intended  victim.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  St.  Liguori  makes  some 
difficulty  about  letting  a  servant  say  his 
master  is  not  at  home,  when  this  is  not 
true  in  its  obvious  sense.  Yet  this  prac- 
tice is  common  in  England.  If  we  aamit, 
as  many  Protestant  authorities  have  done, 
that  equivocation  is  in  some  cases  allow- 
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able,  it  is  hard  to  settle  what  these  cases 
are.  No  doubt,  equivocation  is  always  an 
evil,  though  not  always  a  sin,  and  the  less 
of  it  there  is  the  better.  With  regard  to 
St.  Liguori's  judgment  on  particular 
cases,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
Catholic  is  bound  to  follow  him  through- 
out, and  Cardinal  Newman  has  recorded 
his  own  dissent  from  St.  Liguori*s  teach- 
ing on  this  matter.  In  some  of  his 
deci^ons  on  mental  reservation  there  is 
high  theological  authority  on  the  other 
side. 

We  may  add  that  Catholic  theologians 
justify  the  lawfulness  of  equivocation  by 
an  appeal  to  John  vii.  8,  wnere  our  Lord 
says,  "  1  go  not  up  to  this  feast "  ("  Taber- 
nacles '').  The  argument  cannot  be  pressed 
against  Protestants,  for  the  weight  of 
documentary  evidence  favours  another 
reading — "  I  go  not  up  yet  to  this  feast." 
(See  St.  Liguori,  "  Theol.  Moral."  lib.  iv. ; 
and  Cardinal  Newman,  '<  History  of  my 
Religious  Opinions.") 

MSBCT,  BPntXTVAXi  AWB  COS- 
VOKA&  WORKS  or.  In  the  middle 
ages  seven  great  works  of  mercy  to  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  our  fellow-men  were 
enumerated,  and  called  the  Spiritual  and 
Corporal  Works  of  Mercy.  The  classifica- 
tion constantly  appears  in  works  of  art, 
and  is  ret^ned  in  modem  catechisms. 
The  Seven  Works  of  Corporal  Mercy  are,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
to  clothe  the  naked,  visit  prisoners,  visit 
the  sick,  harbour  strangers,  bury  the 
dead;  of  Spiritual  Mercy,  to  convert 
sinners,  instruct  the  ignorant,  counsel 
the  doubtful,  console  the  affiicted,  bear 
wrongs  patiently,  forgive  injuries,  pray 
for  the  nving  and  the  dead.  They  are 
all  comprised  in  two  rude  hexameters — 
Yisito,  poto,  cibo,  redimo,  tego,  colligo,  condo* 
Console,  carpe,  doce,  Bolare,  remitte,  fer,  onu 

MSftZT,  in  its  strict  theological 
sense,  is  a  quality  which  belongs  to  the 
moral  actions  of  free  and  responsible 
agents  and  makes  these  actions  worthy 
of  reward.  Merit  implies  a  real  propor- 
tion between  the  work  done  and  the 
reward  given.  Thus,  a  man  who  labours 
well  in  the  fields  deserves,  or  merits,  his 
day's  wages  from  the  master  who  hired 
him  -,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  beggar 
who  comes  to  receive  a  promised  alms 
cannot  be  said  to  earn  or  merit  it.  To 
put  it  in.  another  way,  a  man  who  merits 
can  claim  his  reward  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice, but  one  who  has  been  promised  a 
reward  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work 
done  may  appeal  to  the  fidelity  and  kind- 
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neaB,  but  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  the 
justice  of  the  donor.  In  order  to  merit, 
a  man  must  be  free,  since  he  cannot  claim 
reward  for  a  service  which  he  has  no 
power  to  withhold,  and  which,  therefore, 
IS  not  his  to  give;  what  he  does  must, 
obyiously,  be  good;  it  must  be  done  in 
the  servioe  of  the  person  who  is  to  confer 
the  reward,  and  the  latter  must  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  work  done  and  to 
reward  it,  since  nobody  is  bound  to  pay 
for  work,  however  excellent,  which  he 
does  not  want.  We  have  been  sneaking 
of  merit  in  a  sense  strict  and  defimte,  but 
at  the  same  time  general — of  merit  as  it 
may  exist,  e,ff.,  between  man  and  man ; 
and  so  &r,  we  suppose,  there  is  no  matter 
for  dispute  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. 

The  controversy  begins,  however, 
when  we  pass  from  the  nature  of  merit  to 
a  consideration  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
exists.  Protestants  admitted  that  man 
might  merit  reward  from  his  brother  man 
and  that  Christ  merited  eternal  life  for 
Himself  and  for  all  who  believe  in  Him 
from  the  hand  of  God.  But  the  Re- 
formers denied  that  the  good  works  of  the 
just  merited  an  eternal  reward,  and  they 
were  bound  in  consistency  to  do  so,  for 
they  were  committed  to  the  theory  that 
men  were  justified  solely  by  the  merits  of 
Christ  imputed  to  them  or  reckoned  to 
their  account,  and  they  rejected  the 
Catholic  doctrine  that  God  accepted 
sinners,  because  they  were  renewed  within 
by  the  grace  of  Christ,  that  He  counted 
them  just  and  good  because  they  reidly 
had  liecome  just  and  good,  because  He 
Himself  had  washed  and  cleansed  them 
and  reformed  their  nature  more  wonder- 
fully than  He  had  formed  it  at  the  first. 
Hence  Luther  and  Melanchthon  held  that 
the  best  works  of  good  men  were  actually 
sinful — nay,  that  but  for  God's  mercy 
they  were  mortal  sins.  **  Every  work  of 
the  just  man,**  Luther  writes,  '<  is  damn- 
able and  a  mortal  sin,  if  it  be  judged  by 
God's  judgment."  Melanchthon  is  just 
as  decided.  "  Works  which  follow  justi- 
fication, although  they  proceed  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  has  taken  possession 
01  the  heart  of  justified  persons,  yet  be- 
cause done  in  tne  flesh  which  remains 
unclean  are  themselves  also  unclean." 
"  We  have  taught  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith  alone,  that  our  works,  that  our 
strivings  are  nought  but  sin."  Calvin, 
though  his  language  is  more  moderate, 
maintains  the  same  thesis  in  substance — 
viz.  that  the  "  good  works  of  the  faithful 
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lack  such  perfect  purity  as  can  endure  the 
sight  of  Utod,  and  are  in  a  manner  de- 
filed.''^ In  diametrical  and  conscious 
opposition  to  this  estimate,  the  Council 
of  Trent  (sess.  vi.  De  Jusm.  canon  32) 
declares  that  tt  man  if  already  justified, 
**  through  such  good  works  as  he  does 
by  the  ^race  of  God  and  merit  of  Christ 
whose  living  member  he  is,  truly  merits 
increase  of  grace,  eternal  life,  and  the 
actual  attainment  of  eternal  life,  if  he 
dies  in  grace.''  This  doctrine  is  limited 
in  several  ways,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
state  these  modifications  and  append  the 
grounds  of  the  Tridentine  doctrme  as  we 
proceed.  In  great  measure,  indeed,  the 
statement  suffices  to  justify  the  doctrine. 

(1)  The  just  have  no  claim  for  a  re- 
ward apart  irom  God's  merciful  promise. 
This  is  plain  from  the  very  nature  of 
merit  as  we  have  already  seen.  Even 
from  other  men,  we  cannot  in  strict 
justice  claim  a  reward  for  services  done, 
unless  they  have  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion agreed  to  remunerate  them.  But 
besides  this  we  cannot  profit  God  by  our 
service.  He  is  all-wise  and  almighty.  His 
bliss  is  complete  in  itself,  and  He  has  no 
need  of  us  and  of  our  works.  Besides, 
our  service  is  already  due  to  Gk)d  by 
other  titles.  A  slave  looks  for  no  reward 
from  his  piaster,  and  any  recompense  he 
may  receive  comes  to  him  from  liber- 
ality and  not  from  justice.  Thus,  men 
condenmed  to  penal  servitude,  which  is  a 
kind  of  slavery,  work  hard,  but  they  have 
no  claim  at  law  for  wages.  But  no  slave 
can  belong  to  his  master  so  absolutely  as 
man  to  his  Creator.  Our  existence  is 
God's  gift:  his  strength  supports  us  at 
each  instant ;  his  we  are,  and  Him  we 
have  to  serve.  'There  would  have  been 
no  injustice  had  Qod  called  us  to  serve 
Him  without  reward,  and  our  service  at 
the  best  would  be  imperfect.  Hence  our 
Lord  reminds  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  might  have  dealt  with  us.  A  slave. 
He  says,  has  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
when  he  comes  home  he  has  to  prepare 
his  master's  meal  and  take  his  own  after- 
wards. "  Does  he  thank  that  servant 
because  he  did  the  things  he  was  bidden  P" 
So  you  also,  when  you  do  all  that  you 
are  bidden,  say,  ''We  are  improfitable 
servants:  we  have  done  what  we  were 

^  The  qnotations  are  taken  from  M<}h1er*s 
Sytnbolik,  kap.  iii.  §  21,  §  22.  His  references 
are  to  Luther,  A$»ert.  Omn,  Art,  ^P*  ^™*  ^i* 
fol.  325  b\  Melanchthon,  Iah:.  Theolog.  pp. 
108.  168;  Calvin,  Opu$c,  p.  480;  Instit.  iL  8, 
§  59,  iii.  4.  §  28. 
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bound  to  do  "  (Luc.  xviL  7  se^,).  So,  we 
say,  GKmI  might  have  dealt  with  us,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  He  has  not  done  so.^ 
He  has  graciously  promised  to  reward 
our  good  works  with  life  eternal,  and 
mnce  the  promise  has  been  made,  since 
further  there  is  a  real  proportion  between 
the  work  done  and  the  reward  given,  the 
reward  is  merited  or,  in  other  words, 
God*s  justice,  no  lees  than  his  fidelity  to 
his  promise  is  the  warrant  that  it  will  be 
given.  Scripture  speaks  on  this  point  as 
plainly  as  the  Ck)uncil  of  Trent  **  For 
the  rest,  there  is  reserved  for  me  the 
crovm  of  justice  which  the  Lord  will 
^ve  in  that  day,  the  just  judge  "  (2  Tim. 
IV.  8).  Whatever  the  exact  sense  of  "  the 
crown  of  justice  "  may  be,  the  last  words 
**  the  just  judge  "  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  iSt.  Paul  expected  a  reward  from  the 
justice  of  Gk>d.  So  again  in  Hebrews  vi. 
10,  the  words  are, "  God  is  not  unjust  to 
forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love,**  and 
the  justice  consists  in  giving  the  reward 
of  ''salvation,**  as  the  precediiur  verse 
proves.  The  same  truth  follows  m>m  the 
reiterated  assurance  that  ''God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works  **  (Rom.  li.  6). 

(2)  It  is  only  works  done  in  the 
friendship  and  by  the  grace  of  God  which 
merit  eternal  life.  St  Paul  constantly 
asserts  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by 
the  works  of  the  law.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  he  shows  that  the  heathen 
(i.  ia-32)  and  the  Jews  (ii.  1-29)  were 
alike  under  condemnation  before  God, 
that  justification  came  by  the  Gospel  and 
through  faith  (iii.  21-20^,  and  that  all 
boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31). 
In  1  Cor.  xiiL  we  have  the  general  state- 
ment, "  If  I  give  my  body  to  be  burnt  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profits  me  nothing.'' 
The  contrary  doctrine — viz.  that  man 
*'  can  be  justified  bv  hb  own  works  done 
through  the  strengtn  of  human  nature  or 
the  teaching  of  the  law,"  is  anathematised 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  {ioc,  cit,  canon  1). 
The  work  of  our  s^vation  begins  wholly 
from  the  grnce  of  God  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  free  will ;  it  springs  from  grace, 
not  from  merit,  from  the  divine  mercy, 
not  from  the  divine  justice.  God  moves 
the  sinner  to  believe  and  to  repent,  and 
pours  the  Holy  Ghost  and  divine  love  into 
nis  heart,  not  because  of  any  merits  which 
He  sees  in  him,  but  because  of  his  own 

1  Those  who  quote  Lac  xrii.  7  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  forset  that  Christ  promises  to 
do  (Luc  xiL  87)  the  very  thing  which  the 
master  in  the  parable  (Luc.  xvii.)  does  not  do. 
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infinite  oompasnon.  But  vdien  the 
sinner  has  passed  fitmi  death  to  life,  the 
least  work  done  by  GK>d*s  grace  merits 
heaven.  Each  is  the  fruit  of  Christ's 
Passion,  each  is  done  and  can  only  be 
done  by  those  "  who  have  received  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God.''  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart  is  a  "fountain  of  water 
springi^  up  to  eternal  life*  (John  iv. 
l9).  inie  smallest  work  of  mercy,  if 
done  by  Christ's  indwdlingpfrace,  is  from 
that  very  fact  due  to  a  pnndple  which 
utterly  transcends  all  eartnly  reward,  and 
which  therefore  justly  claims  recompense 
in  heaven.  Hence  St  Paul  boldly  tells 
the  Colossians  (i.  10^  to  "  walk  worthily 
of  the  Lord,"  ana  the  Thessalonians 
(Ep.  iL  1,  5),  so  to  suffer  as  to  be 
"counted  wordiv"  of  the  kin^;dom  of 
Gk>d.  To  deny  the  merit  of  the  just  is  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  Christ  in  whose 
strength  they  act 

KoT  can  the  doctrine  of  merit,  so 
understood,  fail  to  prove  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  humihty  and  gratitude. 
"  What  merits  of  his  own,"  St  Augustine 
asks  (Ep.  119,  al.  104)  "  has  [the  sinnerl 
set  free,  to  boast  of,  since  had  ne  receivea 
according  to  his  merits,  he  would  have 
been  condemned  F  Are  there  therefofe  no 
merits  of  the  just  F  Evidently  there  aie, 
because  they  are  just.  But  there  were 
no  merits  in  order  tiiat  they  might  become 
just,  for  they  were  made  just  when  they 
were  justified ;  but  as  the  Apostle  says, 
'Justified  freely  by  his  grace.'"  And 
further  on  in  the  same  epistle,  "What 
merit,  then,  can  there  be  in  man,  anterior 
to  g^race  and  on  account  of  which  he  can 
receive  grace,  seeing  that  grace  alone 
works  in  us  all  our  good  deserts,  and 
seeing  that  God,  when  He  crowns  our 
merits,  crowns  what  are  nothing  else  than 
his  own  pftS'  For  as  from  the  begin- 
ning of  laith  we  obtained  mercy,  not 
because  we  were  faithful,  but  in  order 
that  we  might  be  faithful^  in  the  end, 
when  life  will  be  eternal.  He  will  crown 
us,  as  it  is  written, '  in  pity  and  in  mercy.' 
So  not  in  vain  do  we  sing  to  God,  '  And 
his  mercy  will  go  before  me,'  '  And  his 
mercy  vnll  follow  me.'  Whence  also 
even  eternal  life,  which,  endless  itself, 
will  be  attained  at  the  end,  and  therefore 
is  given  after  merits,  is  itself  too  called  a 
jprace,  because  these  same  merits  of  which 
it  is  the  reward  have  not  been  done  by  us 
of  our  sufficiency,  but  have  been  done  in 
us  by  grace,  because  it  (eternal  life)  is 
given  neely,  not  that  it  is  not  given  in 
consequence  of  merits,  but  because  the 
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merits  to  which  it  is  given  are  themselTes 
a  gift." 

Again,  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  utterly 
oppowd  to  the  legalism  which  expects 
measure  for  measure,  so  much  reward  in 
heaven  for  so  much  external  service  on 
earth.  There  is  a  Jewish  saying,  '*  God 
^d  not  reveal  the  reward  attached  to 
each  commandment,  for  had  He  done  so, 
man  would  keep  some  and  neglect  others."* 
It  could  not  have  arisen  among  Christians. 
To  them  <'love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law."  The  love  of  Qod  ahove  all,  and  of 
men  for  his  sake — that  b  the  one  indis- 
pensahle  work ;  and  of  itself,  though  all 
external  works  may  he  aheent,  it  merits 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  who  loves 
has  paraed  from  death  to  life;  external 
good  ivorks  can  claim  a  reward  so  far  and 
so  far  only  as  thev  spring  from  love,  are 
the  expression  of  love,  serve  to  intensify 
love. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  show  at 
length  that  the  Fathers  taught  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  grace  and  justifica- 
tion, for  the  Reformers  were  conscious 
that  they  could  not  appeal  successfully  to 
tradition,  and  they  professed  to  restore  a 
helief  contained  indeed  in  Scripture,  hut 
forgotten  even  from  early  times  in  the 
Church.  We  niay,  however,  refer  the 
reader  to  (Clem.  Rom.  1  Ep.  30,  cf.  32 ; 
Ep.  Barnah.  19 ;  Iren.  iv.  30,  3 ;  Tertull. 
"  Scorp."  12).  It  was  only  the  Gnostk» 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  who 
denied  the  merit  of  good  works.  (See 
Iren.  i.  23,  3,  i.  25,  5).  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  note  that  merit  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  looser  sense,  and  that  theo- 
logians recognise  an  inferior  or  imperfect 
merit — ^viz.  ''Meritum  de  Congruo," 
merit  of  con^ruity.  This  latter  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  merit  at  all,  it  is  a 
right  founaed  in  mendship  and  liherality, 
not  in  strict  justice.  Thus  no  one  can 
merit  the  first  grace  or  recovery  from 

>  Qaoted  from  Tanchoina  on  Ekeb.  in  the 
learned  Jewish  work.  Hamburger's  Real-Encyel. 
fur  Bibei  tmd  Talmud,  p.  701,  art.  **  Lohn  and 
Strafe.*'  There  are  noble  rabbinical  maxims 
on  merit :  e^.  **  The  reward  of  a  commandment 
is  a  oommiuidment  {ie.  leads  to  the  keeping^  of 
another  commandment),  and  the  wa^  of  sin 
is  sin  *'  (^AbotA,  iv.  2)  ;  and  by  Antigonus  of 
Soto  (about  198  B.C.),  **  Be  not  as  servants  who 
serve  their  master  to  receive  a  reward,  but  be 
like  servaots  who  do  not  serve  their  master 
because  of  the  reward :  let  the  fear  of  heaven 
rule  OTer  you*'  {Aboth,  i.  2\  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  great  collection  of  rabbinical 
dicta  on  the  subject  in  the  article  referred  to 
above  which  approaches  ever  so  distantly  to  the 
spirit  of  Matt.  X3(ii  87^0  -,  Rom.  xiii  10. 
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mortal  sin,  nor  can  a  holy  man  merit  the 
conversion  of  another,'  or  his  ovm  perse- 
verance in  grace.  (See  FisaIs  Pbbsbvbb- 
AWOB.)  It  is,  however,  lawful  to  hold 
that  a  just  man  may  merit  a  sinner's  con- 
version de  ccngruOf  because  it  is  con- 
gruous or  fitting  that  GK>d  should  he«r 
the  prayer  of  one  who  is  admitted  to  his 
friendship.  In  the  other  cases,  Billuart 
denies  that  there  is  any  place  even  for 
merit  de  congnko,  unless  we  take  it  to 
mean  merit  in  a  still  lazer  and  vaguer 
acceptation.  Thus  we  may  say,  if  we 
like,  that  a  man  who,  moved  oy  God's 
grace,  believes,  sorrows  for  his  sin,  resolves 
to  begin  a  new  life,  hopes  in  God*s  mercy, 
&c.,  merits  de  ccngruo  the  further  grace 
of  justification,  because  these  previous 
works  dispose  the  soul  to  receive  sancti- 
fying grace.  But  if  the  question  he  asked 
in  general  terms,  does  a  sinner,  so  dis- 
posed, merit  Gk>d*s  pardon  and  grace,  the 
answer  must  be  ''  no,"*  and  so  the  Council 
of  Trent  expressly  defines. 

nantoyo&ITAW  (metropolita, 
metropoUtanw),  The  thirty-third  of  the 
Apostolic  Canons  saj^s  that  the  Inshops 
in  every  country  {cujwque  gentisS  ought 
to  know  which  among  them  is  tne  first, 
and  take  him  to  a  certain  extent  as  their 
head,  and  do  nothing  unusual  without 
his  consent.  It  was  manifestly  the  inten- 
tion of  St.  Paul  that  Titus  should  stand 
in  a  relation  of  this  kind  to  all  the  bishops 
established  in  the  cities  of  Crete ; '  and  a 
comparison  of  1  Tim.  ch.  iii.  with  Tit.  i. 
seems  to  justify  the  inference  that  Timothy 
bore  a  similar  rank  among  the  hbhops  of 
Asia.  This  leading  hishop  among  his 
brethren  would  naturidly  he,  or  come  to 
be,  the  prelate  of  the  most  important  city 
(metroj^is)  in  the  province  or  country. 
In  the  case  of  an  entire  country,  such  as 
Syria  or  Egypt,  each  with  its  dependen- 
cies, the  mshop  of  the  capital  city 
(Antioch,  Alexandria,  &c.).  was  called 
the  patriarch ;  in  the  case  of  a  province, 
the  metropolitan.  The  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  for  a  long  time  after  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  conformed  them- 
selves closely  to  the  civil :  the  same  chief 
city  of  a  province  contamed  the  prcstor 
as  the  head  of  the  temporal,  and  the 
metropolitan  as  the  head  of  the  spiritual 

»  Ps.  xlix.  8  (in  the  Hebrew)  may  be  quoted 
here,  though  it  really  speaks  of  redemption 
from  temporal  death,  **  Surely  a  brother  cannot 
redeem  a  man;  he  cannot  give  to  God  an 
atonement  for  him ;  the  ransom  of  his  soul  will 
be  too  precious,  and  he  must  let  that  be  for 
ever.** 

»  TitL 
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orgftnisfttion.  In  process  of  time  it  often 
happened  that  the  seat  of  the  civil 
government  was  removed  to  another  citj, 
while  no  corresponding  change  took  place 
in  things  ecclesiastical ;  in  such  cases  the 
name  "  metropolitcm  "  ceased  to  be  suit- 
able, and  was  replaced  by  "  archbishop." 

In  former  times  the  power  of  metro- 
politans over  their  suifra^ns  was  great ; 
they  could  hear  and  decide  any  charges 
made  against  them,  and  excommunicate 
them  if  they  deemed  it  necessary.  The 
Council  of  Trent  reduced  this  power 
within  strict  limits.  It  enacted  that 
criminal  causes  of  a  more  serious  kind,  in 
which  bishops  were  implicated,  should  be 
tried  and  decided  only  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  if 
a  previous  local  inquiry  were  necessary,  it 
should  be  committed  to  none  but  the 
metropolitans,  or  bishops  specially  dele- 
gated by  the  Holy  See.  The  minor 
criminal  causes  of  bishops  are,  under  the 
same  canon,  to  be  tried  by  the  provincial 
council  or  by  persons  deputed  by  it.^ 

Metropolitans  cannot  exercise  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  the  dioceses  of  their 
suflragans,  nor  visit  their  cathedrals,  or 
any  portion  of  their  dioceses,  except  on 
the  mandate  of  the  provincial  counciL 
Nor  have  they  any  jurisdiction,  proprio 
jure,  over  monasteries  situated  within  the 
dioceses  of  their  sufirapins. 

On  the  rights,  privil^?es,  and  dignities 
still  annexed  to  the  office  of  a  metro- 
politan, see  the  article  Archbishop. 
(Ferraris,  MetropoUtitnus;  Soglia,  iL  6, 
49.) 

BIZIiZTAKT  ORBSBS.  H^lyot 
enumerates  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
military  orders.  Of  these,  the  knights  of 
Oalatrava  and  the  Hobpitallbbs  have 
been  already  noticed ;  for  the  Tbh plabb 
and  the  Tbutowio  order,  see  those  articles. 
Of  the  remainder,  particulars  respecting  a 
few  of  the  more  important  are  here 
subjoined. 

( 1 )  Of  Alcantara, — Founded  in  Castile 
in  1177 ;  its  object  was  the  subjugation  of 
the  Moors.  The  knights  wore  a  white 
mantle  embroidered  with  a  ^^reen  cross. 
For  a  century  after  their  institution  they 
did  great  service  to  the  Christian  cause ; 
in  the  fourteenth  century  their  quarrels 
with  the  knights  of  Calatrava,  resulting 
in  actual  war,  no  less  retarded  and  dis- 
graced it.  The  order  became  extremely 
wealthy ;  the  rents  of  the  grand-master- 
i^ip  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

1  SesB.  xxiv.  De  Ref.  c.  5. 
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amounted  to  forty-five  thousand  ducats.' 
Castles,  towns,  and  convents,  belonging  to 
this  and  the  other  military  orders,  were 
seen  in  every  part  of  Spain.  The  election 
to  the  office  of  grand-master,  involving 
the  disposal  of  large  patronage  and  the 
wielding  of  great  power  and  influence, 
became  the  cause  of  infinite  jealousy  and 
contention ;  and  by  a  prudent  decision  of 
the  Pope  Q^^)  the  control  of  the  order 
was  granted  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for 
life.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  grand- 
mastership  was  annexed  in  perpetuity  to 
the  crown ;  the  subordinate  dignities, 
having  survived  the  object  for  which  they 
were  instituted,  became  the  empty  decora- 
tions of  an  order  of  nobility. 

(2)  The  Aufwmiataf  or  the  OoUar,^ 
Instituted  by  Amadeus,  Count  of  Savoy, 
about  1360. 

(3)  The  £ath, — So  named  from  one 
of  the  ceremonies  of  knighthood  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  England.  The 
esquire  who  was  to  be  knighted  was  put 
into  a  bath ;  while  he  was  in  it  two  other 
esquires,  experienced  in  chivalry  and  its 
laws,  came  to  him,  and  after  explaining 
the  duties  which  knighthood  would  im- 
pose upon  him,  poured  water  upon  his 
shoulders  and  so  left  him.  After  the 
bath  he  was  taken  into  a  chapel,  and  con- 
tinued in  prayer  the  whole  night,  "  asking 
the  Lord  and  his  blessed  Mother  that  of 
their  worthy  grace  they  would  give  him 
power  and  strength  to  receive  this  high 
temporal  dignity  in  honour  of  their  holy 
Church,  and  of  the  order  of  chivalry."' 
At  daylight  he  confessed  to  a  priest,  and 
afterwards  heard  Mass.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ceremony  by  the  kins's 
striking  him  on  the  collar  with  his  ri^t 
hand  and  saying  "  Be  a  good  knight,''  he 
was  led  up  to  the  altar,  knelt,  and  placing 
his  right  hand  upon  it,  promised  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  Holy  Church  all  his  life 
long.  Geoffi^y  of  Anjou,  the  father  of 
Henry  U.,  is  said  to  have  been  knighted 
in  this  manner  by  Henry  I.  in  1128. 

The  honours  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
though  its  religious  meaning  is  now  lost, 
are  highly  pri^  in  England  to  this  day. 
The  dignities  are — ^Eoiight  Grand  Cross 
(G.C.B.),  Knight  Commander  (K.C.B.), 
and  Companion  (C.B.)  In  each  grade 
there  is  a  militaiy  and  a  civil  division. 
The  ribbon  is  crimson ;  the  motto,  "  Tria 
juncta  in  uno."  Altogether  the  order 
numbers  more  than  1,000  members. 

1  VreaootVB  Ferdinand  and  Itabdloj  i.  27S. 
'  From    Nicholas    UpUm*s    book,   written 
about  1441,  De  ReMiiitari,as  cited  by  H^yot 
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(4)  Of  Constantine, — ^This  order  seems 
to  haye  been  created  bj  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Angelus  Ck)mnenu8  about  1190, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  orders  among 
the  Orusaders.  Innumerable  fictions  and 
forgeries  have  been  set  on  foot  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  invest  this  and  other 
military  orders  with  the  dignity  of  an 
antiquity  to  which  they  have  no  claim. 
Thus  the  order  now  in  question,  it  was 
stoutly  maiDtained,  was  first  founded  by 
Constantino  the  Great.  In  the  opinion  of 
Papebroke  the  Bollandist,  no  military  order 
can  prove  that  it  originated  before  the 
twelfth  century. 

(6)  The  Dowwftro^.— This  Danish 
order,  if  it  had  a  medieeyal  origin  at  all, 
and  was  not,  as  H^lyot  was  inclined  to 
suspect,  manufactured  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  was  founded  by  Waldemar  II, 
about  1219.  The  number  of  knights  must 
not  exceed  19. 

(6)  The  G^ar^r.— Founded  by  Edward 
III.  in  1347.  According  to  the  common 
story,  which  however  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Froissart,  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury  dropped  her  garter  in  the 
court  at  Windsor,  which  the  king  picked 
up  and  bound  round  his  knee,  and  then, 
perceiving  that  the  courtiers  were  inclined 
to  laugh,  said,  *'Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense."  **  Horn  "  is  old  French  for  maudit, 
accursed.  The  number  of  the  knights, 
including  the  king,  was  fixed  at  twenty- 
six,  and  to  this  it  was  limited  for  several 
centuries.  The  number  at  the  present 
time  is  forty-nine.  The  ancient  dross  was 
a  blue  mantle  with  a  red  cross  on  the  left 
side,  a  collar  whence  depended  a  repre- 
sentation of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
called  a  "  George  ^  (cf,  Shakespere's 
*'  Now  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and  my 
crown  '^,  and  a  blue  garter  round  the  left 
leg. 

(7)  The  Olorious  Virgin  Mary.— 
Founded  at  Vicenza  in  1233.  The 
knights,  who  must  be  of  noble  blood, 
bound  themselves  (like  a  *'  vigilance  com- 
mittee" in  modem  times)  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  against  those  who  committed 
outrages  and  escaped  punishment.  They 
vowed  conjugal  chastity,  obedience  to 
their  commander,  and  to  protect  widows 
and  orphans.  In  course  of  time  they 
became  rich,  and  thought  more  of  enjoy- 
ing themselves  than  of  anything  else; 
whence  the  people  called  them  in  derision 
the  "  Freres  Joyeux." 

(8)  The  Chlden  fforseshoe,— Founded 
at  Paris  by  a  duke  of  Bourbon  in  1414. 
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Its  object  seems  to  have  been  to  encourage 
duelling,  since  the  seventeen  knights  of 
whom  it  was  composed  sworo  to  fight 
with  each  other,  on  foot  or  d  outrance, 
within  two  years,  if  they  could  not  sooner 
find  seventeen  gentlemen  outside  the  order 
who  would  fight  with  them. 

(9)  The  TMstle. — Instituted  by  James 
v..  King  of  Scotland,  in  1634.  The 
collar  of  the  order  is  of  thistles  twisted 
together ;  from  it  hangs  the  badge  of  St. 
Andrew,  with  the  motto  **Nemo  me 
impune  lacesset."  After  the  flight  of 
Mary  Stuart  to  England  this  institute  fell 
into  abeyance,  but  was  revived  by  James 
II.  at  Windsor  in  1687,  when  he  made 
several  great  Scottish  noblemen  knights 
of  the  order.  Again  it  came  to  nothing 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1688, 
but  was  revived  by  Queen  Anne  in  1703, 
on  a  Protestant  basis.  The  order,  which 
numbers  at  present  twenty  knights,  is 
accessible  only  to  peers. 

(10)  The  Tmson  cfOr,  or  Golden 
Fleece, — Instituted  by  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429,  with  a 
distinctljr  religious  and  Catholic  end. 
The  original  statutes  say,  that  out  of  the 
great  and  perfect  love  which  Duke  Philip 
had  to  the  noble  estate  of  chivalry,  "in 
order  that  the  true  Catholic  faith,  the 
estate  of  Holj  Church  our  mother,  and 
the  tranquilhty  and  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  .  .  .  defended, 
guarded,  and  maintained,''  he  had  insti- 
tuted, and  did  institute,  on  that  his 
wedding  day,  to  the  glory  of  God,  in 
reverence  of  his  blessed  Mother,  and  in 
honour  of  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew,  "  an 
order  and  fratermty  of  chivalry  or  ami- 
able company  of  a  certain  number  of 
knights  ...  to  be  called  the  order  of  the 
Toison  d'Or.''  Charles  the  Bold,  son  of 
the  founder,  required  the  knights  to  as- 
sume a  magnificent  dress  of  crimson  velvet. 
The  grandson  of  Charles,  the  Arehduke 
Philip,  marrying  the  heiress  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  transmitted  the  right  of  con- 
ferring the  order  of  the  Toison  d'Or  to 
the  kings  of  Spain,  who  have  ever  since 
retained  it.  The  figure  of  a  sheep  in 
g^old,  hung  round  the  neck  by  a  silken 
ribbon  or  a  small  gold  chain,  is  the  dis- 
tingui?hing  decoration  of  the  order. 

In  the  long  list  of  these  military  orders 
there  are  several  which  accomplished  in 
their  day  real  work,  and  work  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  so  well 
hy  any  other  agency.  When  the  organisa- 
tion of  society  as  a  whole  was  still  im- 
perfect, kings  were  glad  to  employ  these 
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partial  organisationB,  in  which  the  actua- 
ting principle  was  religious  enthusiasm  or 
love  of  fame,  to  check  enemies  ahroad  and 
ahuses  at  home  that  otherwise  could  not 
easily  have  heen  reached.  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suspect  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  institutions  did  more 
narm  than  good — hy  fostering  aristocratic 
pride  and  exclusiveness,  and  pandering  to 
social  or  personal  vanity — thus  raising 
barriers  unnecessarily  between  class  and 
class,  and  furnishing  fuel  to  those  smart- 
ing feelings  of  envy  and  alienation  which 
are  wont  only  to  be  appeased  by  revolu- 
tion.   (H^lyot.) 

In  the  Apocalypse 


(ch.  XX.)  it  is  said  that  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ood's  enemies,  "  the  beast  and 
the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies/* 
with  **  tlie  false  prophet ''  and  Satan  him- 
self, will  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  pit. 
The  saints  are  then  to  rise  and  reign  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  Satan  is  to  be  loosed  for  a 
brief  space.  The  nations  deceived  by  him 
will  gather  against  the  "  beloyed  city/*  in 
which  the  saints  are  encamped.  Then 
fire  will  descend  and  devour  tne  wicked ; 
Satan  will  be  cast  for  ever  into  hell,  and 
the  general  judgment  will  take  place. 
Many  of  the  early  Christians  took  this 
as  a  literal  description  of  events  which 
would  occur  at  the  end  of  the  world's 
history.  Those  who  held  to  such  an 
interpretation  were  known  as  Chihasts  or 
Millenarians — i.e.  believers  in  the  reign  of 
a  thousand  years.  This  belief  was  very 
common  in  the  early  Church.  It  was 
held  hj  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
early  m  the  second  century  (Euseb. 
"H.  E.**  iii.  39),  by  St.  Justin  Martyr 
("Trypho."  81),  by  St.  Irenseus  ("Adv. 
Haer.^*  v.  m,  by  Lactantius  ("Div. 
Inst."  vii.  24),  oy  Tertullian  and  Victorinus 
Petabionensis  (see  Hieron.  "De  Vir. 
Illustr.*'  xviii.,  where  he  refers  to  a  lost 
work  of  Tertullian).  The  oninion  was 
no  doubt  Jewish  in  origin.  (See  Grabe, 
"  Snicileg."  vol.  i.  p.  231.)  It  was  also 
hela  outside  the  Church  in  a  gross  and 
sensual  form  by  the  Judaising  Gnostic 
Oerinthus  (Euseb.  "  H.  E."  iii.  28),  and 
opposed  by  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius 
(Euseb.  loc.  ctt.)  At  Alexandria  the 
allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  was  of 
course  unfiEivourable  to  Chiliasm.  Still, 
even  in  the  Alexandrian  district  Nepos, 
bishop  of  Arsinoe,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  was  a  vehement  MiUenarian. 
He  wrote  a  '*  refutation  of  the  AUegorists  "  ' 
(f\(y\os  tS)v  dWrfyopta-Tap),  directed  par- 
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ticnlarly  against  Origen,  and  had  a 
powerful  following.  Peace  was  restored 
oy  Dionjsias  of  Alexandria,  who  held 
a  council  on  the  matter  in  255.  (See 
Euseb.  viL  23,  and  Hefele,  "ConciL"  p. 
134  seq.)  It  was  probably  the  fear  of 
Millenarianism  which  partly  occasioned 
the  objections  long  prevalent  in  the  East 
to  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  After 
the  establishment  of  Ohristianitj,  the 
belief  in  the  reign  of  the  saints  for  a 
thousand  years  almost  died  out.  But  St. 
Augustine  ("  Civ.  Dei."  xx.  7)  confesses 
that  he  once  held  it  It  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
stiU  advocated  by  some  Proteatants. 

Muzzarelli  (quoted  by  Jungmann,  '*  De 
Novissimis,''  p.  303)  sums  up  the  common 
judgment  of  theologians  on  the  subject. 
The  theory  as  held  by  the  early  FatheiB, 
he  says,  is  not  heretical,  but,  considering 
the  weight  of  authority  on  the  otlier  side, 
it  is  at  least  improbabid. 

MXVimi  jfOrdo  Minimorum  Eremi- 
tarum  Sancti  Francisci  de  Paula).  The 
name  commonly  applied  to  members  of 
the  order  of  Minim-Hermits,  an  austere 
order  of  mendicant  friars  founded  by  St. 
Francis  of  Paola.  They  were  known  in 
Paris  before  the  Beyolution  as  JBons 
Hommes — '^Good  Men" — because,  as  it 
is  supposed,  their  convent  in  Paris  had  at 
one  time  bdonged  to  the  monks  of  Grand 
Mont,  who  had  popularly  been  so  called^ 
and  in  Spain  ss  "  Brothers  of  Victory," 
on  account  of  the  victory  which  Ferdi- 
nand V.  had  gained  at  Malaga  over  the 
Moors  as  a  result,  according  to  the  gene* 
ral  belief,  of  the  prayers  of  St  Francis  of 
Paola.  They  were  called  '*  Minima " 
(minimif  the  least)  by  their  founder,  to 
humble  them  even  below  the  Francis- 
cans, who  in  humility  call  themselves 
minor  (friars  minor),  the  "  less.** 

St  Francis,  their  founder,  was  bom 
about  1416  in  Calabria  in  Italy,  at  Paola, 
a  small  city  on  the  western  coast  mid- 
way between  Naples  and  Reggio.  His 
Sarents,  James  Martorillo  and  Vienna 
i  Fuscado,  were  a  pious  couple  of  the 
middle  class.  When  a  boy  ot  thirteen 
Francis  was  sent  to  a  Frandscan  con- 
vent in  his  native  town,  for  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  display  the  extraordinary 
piety  which  gave  indication  of  his  future 
noly  career.  He  showed  a  strong  afiec- 
tion  for  the  Franciscan  rule,  but  it  was 
not  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be* 
come  a  member  of  that  order.  At  nine- 
teen he  was  living  as  a  hermit  in  a  soli- 
tary place  near  Paola,  and  the  &me  of 
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hii  sanctity  had  already  spread  about  in 
Calabria.  Young  as  he  was  in  years,  his 
piety  was  so  well  assured  that  he  was 
prevailed  on,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
ordinary  of  the  diocese,  to  receive  some 
disciples,  and  with  them  he  b^^an  a  re- 
ligious community  in  Paola.  Oells  were 
constructed  on  ground  belonging  to  his 
father,  and  the  chapel  of  the  new  com- 
munity was  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  In  1444  he  established  a  colony 
at  Patemo,  and  eight  years  later  he 
finished  on  a  more  splendid  scale  his 
conrent  and  church  at  Paola;  the  next 
year  (1453)  making  a  third  establiHhment 
at  Spezano  Maggiore,  and  in  1460  found- 
ing still  another  convent  at  Ck>rtona.  So 
far  the  new  religious  order  had  been  liv- 
ing without  any  rule,  except  such  as 
their  holy  founder  had  from  tune  to  time 
given  them  hj  word  of  mouth  and  by  the 
example  of  ms  own  life.  But  from  the 
first  a  perpetual  Lent  had  been  observed 
by  them.  In  1464  Francis  founded  the 
first  house  of  his  order  in  Sicilv,  at 
Milazzo,  where  he  remained  until  his 
return  to  Calabria  in  1468. 

The  fame  of  his  sanctity  having  reached 
Rome,  a  strict  examination  was  made 
into  the  history  of  his  life  and  into  the 
workiuj^  of  his  communities,  and  in  1473 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  approved  the  new  con- 
gregation under  the  name  of  the  "  Her- 
mits of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi."  The  fol- 
lowing year  Francis  was  named  by  the 
Hoiy  See  its  first  superior-general,  and 
the  congregation  was  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries.  But  Six- 
tus refused  to  sanction  the  perpetual 
Lent,  though  even  this  was  auerwards 
accorded.  In  1493  Francis  composed  his 
first  Rule,  which  was  approved  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  who  changjed  the  name  of 
the  order  to  the  "Minim-Hermits  of 
Francis  of  Paola,"  the  name  it  has  re- 
tained ever  since.  In  1495  the  same 
Pope  confirmed  the  privileges  hitherto 
conferred  on  the  order,  also  giving  it  all 
the  privileges  generally  possessed  by  the 
mendicant  friars.  In  1501,  having  per- 
fected his  first  Rule  and  having  rear- 
ranged it,  and  having  also  establiSed  his 
perpetual  Lent  as  a  vow,  and  having 
prepared  a  Rule  for  people  of  either  sex 
who  live  in  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
Tertiaries — he  submitted  these  two  Rules 
to  the  Pope,  who  approved  them  the  next 
year  (1602).  The  Rules,  being  again  re- 
touched, were  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  which  conferred  new  pri- 
vileges ;  all  of  which  was  again  confirmed 
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in  1505  by  Pone  Julius  IL  Finally,  the 
holy  founder  having  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  two  Rules,  and  having  added 
a  third  Rule  for  nuns,  all  three  were  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  the 
same  Pope  July  25,  1506.  Besides  these 
three  Rules  Francis  composed  a  Correc' 
torium,  or  manual  of  penances,  and  a 
Ceremonial  for  the  recitation  of  the  Di- 
vine Office,  &c. 

Francis  was  invited  to  France  by  Louis 
XI.,  whom  he  attended  on  his  death- 
bed ;  and  tliere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days,  founding  numerous  communities 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
The  first  colony  in  Spain  was  made  at 
Malaga  in  1493,  and  in  Germany  in  1497. 
The  order  was  never  established  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  nor  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  for  the  persecution 
which  soon  set  in  in  all  those  countries 
rendered  them  imfit  fields  for  so  con- 
templative an  order  as  the  Minims.  St. 
Francis  died  in  his  convent  at  Plessis- 
lea-Tours,  Good  Friday,  1507,  being  then 
ninety-one.  In  1562  the  Huguenots,, 
while  sacking  this  convent,  found  th^ 
saint*s  body,  and,  having  fastened  a  rope 
about  its  neck,  dragged  it  to  the  chapeli 
where  they  burned  it  along  with  the  cru- 
cifix of  the  high  altar,  but  some  Catho- 
lics afterwards  recovered  the  saint^s  bones 
from  the  ashes. 

January  1, 1508,  Father  Francis  Binet 
was  elected  general.  At  that  time  the' 
order  was  divided  into  five  provinces — 
Italy,  Tours,  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many— but  it  afterwards  had  thirty- one 
provinces.  At  first  the  general  of  the 
order  was  chosen  for  three  years,  but 
since  1605  he  has  always  been  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  general  chapter,  which 
consists  of  the  general,  the  colleagues- 
general,  the  provincial,  and  the  pro- 
curator-general. Each  province  .-has.' its 
chapter  also.  The  superior  of  a  convent 
is  called  the  corrector,  because  he  is  re- 
quired to  correct  himself  and  those  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  he  is  elected  for  one 
year,  ordinarily  not  being  eligible  for  re- 
election except  after  an  interval  of  at 
least  one  year.  Formerly  there  were 
visitors-general,  but  these  were  sup- 
pressed as  unnecessary. 

Like  many  other  mendicant  orders, 
the  Minims  consist  of  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Orders  so  called— that  is  to  eay, 
of  friars,  nuns,  and  tertiaries,  these  lat- 
ter being  affiliated  lay  people  living  in 
the  world.  The  Minim  tertiaries  never 
but  once,  and  that  for  a  short  time  only — 
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at  Toledo,  in  Spain — ^have  lived  in  com- 
munity. St.  Francis  of  Sales  is  said  to 
have  Deen  a  Minim  tertiary.  The  first 
nuns  of  the  order  took  their  vows  in  1495 
at  Andujar,  in  Spain.  The  habit  of  the 
Minim  friars  consists  of  a  gown  of  coarse 
woollen  stuff,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and 
of  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool  without 
any  dye.  The  chaperon,  or  shoulder- 
piece  of  the  cowl,  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  gown,  reaches  in  front  to  about  half- 
way between  the  waist  and  the  knee.  The 
girdle  is  a  woollen,  unbleached  and  un- 
dyed  rope,  and  has  five  knots  for  the 
clerical  and  lay  firiars  and  four  for  the 
tertiaries.  Formerly  the  Minims  were 
barefoot,  or  at  most  wore  sandals;  but 
the  custom  was  relaxed  and  now  all  are 
shod.  With  the  exception  of  the  head- 
dress, which  resembfes  that  worn  by 
most  orders  of  nuns,  the  habit  of  the 
Minim  nuns  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
firiars. 

The  vow  of  a  friar  of  this  order  is  as 
follows:  "I,  Brother  N.,  vow  and  pro- 
mise to  Almighty  God  and  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  to  the  whole  heavenly  choir, 
and  to  you,  my  reverend  Father  N., 
and  to  this  sacred  order,  to  remain  stead- 
fast and  to  persist  throughout  the  whole 
of  my  life  in  the  way  of  living  and  in  the 
Rule  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  of 
Minims  of  St.  Francis  of  Paola,  which 
has  been  approved  by  our  Holy  Father 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  afterwards  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  of  blessed  memory,  per- 
severing in  living  under  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  of 
the  life  of  Lent,  according  to  the  deter- 
minations and  the  circumstances  indi- 
cated and  prescribed  in  the  same  Rule." 

MXSrZBTim.  Among  the  Franciscans 
and  Capuchins  the  head  of  the  order  Lb  the 
minister-general,  and  each  province  is 
placed  under  a  minister-provincial.  Again, 
the  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has 
five  assistants,  called  ministers,  who  are 
elected  by  the  general  congregation,  and 
are  empowered,  through  tne  admonitor, 
to  represent  to  the  general  anything 
irregular  which  they  may  have  ollservea 
in  his  government. 

MmiBTMBmOTTUmBlCm.  This 
order  was  first  founded  as  a  congregation 
of  priests  and  lay  brothers  by  St.  CamiUus 
of  Lellis  to  serve  the  sick  in  hospitals. 
The  approval  of  the  Holy  See  was  given 
in  158o;  five  years  later  Gregory  aIV. 
constituted  them  a  religious  order,  under 
the  protection  of  Cardinal  di  Mondovi, 
with  their  principal  establishment  at  the 
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Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Rome 
and  in  the  houses  adjoining.  The  re- 
ligious, besides  the  three  ordmary  vows, 
take  a  fourth  vow  to  assist  the  sick  in  the 
hour  of  death.  There  is  a  general  of  the 
order  elect-ed  for  life,  who  is  assisted  by 
four  consultors ;  the  chapter-general  meets 
once  in  six  years.  The  dress  is  that  of 
secular  priests,  with  the  addition  of  a 
large  brown  cross  on  the  soutane,  and 
another  on  the  cloak.  The  noviciate  lasts 
for  two  years;  the  religious  are  exempt 
from  the  obligation  of  singing  office  in 
choir,  and  from  attending  processions,  on 
account  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  their 
duties  beside  the  sick.  They  only  fcist  on 
Fridays,  in  addition  to  the  fastB  prescribed 
by  the  Church.  At  the  death  of  the 
founder  in  1614,  there  were  sixteen  houses 
of  the  order,  containing  about  three 
hundred  religious.     [H^lyot] 

MXVOSZTBB.     [See  FRANCISCANS.] 

MZRAC&as.  The  Latin  word  mint' 
cubim  means  something  wonderful — ^not 
necessarily  supernatural,  for,  e.ff,,  the 
"  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World "  were 
known  as  the  **  Septem  Miracula.''  In 
theological  Latin,  however,  and  in  Eng- 
lish, the  words  miractdum,  "miracie,** 
are  used  commonly  only  of  events  so 
wonderful  that  they  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  natural  causes.  This  use,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  not  thoroughly  supported  by 
the  language  of  the  original  Greek.  It 
lias  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages, though,  of  course,  the  esta- 
blished temunology  cannot  be  altered 
now,  even  if  it  were  possible — as  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not — to  find  a  more  convenient 
word.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  say 
something  on  the  Scriptural,  and  parti- 
cularly the  New  Testament  phraseology. 

(1)  Miracles  are  called  ripara  {pro^ 
digia.  See  Exod.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  the 
rendering  of  D^JHO^Di  shining  or  splendid 
deeds) — i.e,  prodigies,  because  of  the  sur- 
prise they  cause.  The  Greek  word  Bav- 
fuuria,  which  would  exactly  answer  to 
miraeulay  is  found  in  the  New  Testament 
once  only  {Oavfui,^  never),  Matt.  xxi.  15 : 
and  there  in  a  wider  sense  than ''  miracle.^ 
There  is  no  great  difference,  from  a  theo- 
logical point  of  view,  between  the  words 
"prodigy"  and  "miracle."  It  is,  how- 
ever,  well  worth  notice  that  the  New 
Testament  never  usee  the  word  "  prodigy  " 
by  itself.    It  speaks  of  ''signs  and  pro- 

1  Never,  i^.  for  a  "  wonderftil  thing."  See 
Apoc.  xvii.  7. 
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digies,"  &c,,  many  times ;  of  ''  prodigies  " 
fiimply,  neyer.  Evidently,  the  wonder 
caused  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  chief 
feature  in  a  miracle,  and  this  the  New 
Testament  writers  are  careful  to  note.* 

(2)  Miracles  are  also  frequently  called 
''ogns''  (cnjutM'y  an  accurate  rendering 
of  rtrrtK,  Ex.  vii.  3.),  to  indicate 
their  purpose.  They  are  *'  marvels  **  and 
''prodigies"  which  arouse  attention,  but 
the  ''wonder^  excited  is  a  means,  and 
not  an  end,  and  the  *'  miracle  "  is  a  token 
of  God*s  presence ;  they  confirm  the  mis- 
sion and  the  teaching  of  those  who  deliver 
a  message  in  his  name  (see  Acts  xiv.  8 ; 
Heb.  ii.  4).  Of  course,  it  Lb  only  by  usage 
that  the  word  "  sign  "  acquires  this  techni- 
cal sense,  and  it  does  not  always  in  the 
New  Testament  mean  a  supernatural  sign. 

(8)  They  are  often  described  as 
**  powers  "  (ovvdfitis),^  inasmuch  as  they 
euiibit  God's  power.  They  are  evidences 
that  new  powers  have  entered  our  world 
and  are  working  thus  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  Qod,  no  doubt,  is  always 
working,  and  He  manifests  his  power  m 
the  operation  of  natural  law.  But  we 
are  in  danger  of  looking  upon  the  world 
as  if  it  were  governed  by  laws  indepen- 
dent of  God,  and  of  forgetting  that  his 
hand  is  as  necessary  in  each  moment  of 
the  world's  existence  for  each  operation 
of  created  things  as  it  was  for  creation 
at  the  first.  In  a  miracle,  God  produces 
sensible  efiects  which  transcend  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes.  Men  are  no  lon^^er 
able  to  say,  *'  This  is  Nature,"  forgettmg 
all  the  while  that  Nature  is  the  contmuous 
work  of  God;  and  they  confess,  *'The 
finger  of  Gk)d  is  here."  In  Christ,  miracles 
were  the  "powers,"  or  works  of  power 
done  by  Him  who  was  Himself  the  power 
of  God.  And  so,  miracles  done  through 
the  saints  flow  from,  and  are  signs  of,  the 
power  of  God  within  them.  "Stephen, 
lull  of  grace  and  power,  did  great  prodi- 
gies and  fidgns  among  the  people  "  (Acts 
yi.  8). 

1  The  Hebrew  rtK^^jJ,  **  wonderful  thing 

in  the  land  of  Cham  "  (Ps.  cvi.  22)  is  the  word 
nearest  to  "  miracula." 

*  rt'tiaji    "deeds    of    strength,'*   is   the 

Old  Testament  word  which  comes  nearest 
ivvtifitiK,  and  the  Peshito  has  almost  the  same 

word,  I^OsjCLi,  but  it  is  used  very  inaccu- 
rately for  miiitla  ( Acte  ii.  19, 43  ;  v.  12 ;  2  Cor. 
Xii.  12),  for  rtpara  (ActS  XV.  12),  for  rcpara  icai 
(ni|i»a  (Acts  ii.  22  ;  iv.  80).  In  Acts  vii.  86 
there  are  three  Syriac  terms  for  two  Greek. 
The  text  of  the  Peshito  btfore  us  is  that  of 
Leosden  and  Schaaf. 
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(4)  Ohrisfs  miracles  are  often  caUed 
his  "  works,"  as  if  the  form  of  working 
to  be  looked  for  finom  Him  in  whom  the 
<' fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily." 
They  were  the  characteristic  works  of 
Him  who  came  to  free  us  from  the  bondago 
of  Nature,  to  be  our  life,  to  overcome 
death,  to  lead  us,  first  to  a  worthier  and 
more  imselfish  life,  and  then  to  a  better 
world  in  which  sorrow  and  death  shall  be 
no  more.  They  are  the  first-fruits  of  his 
power ;  the  pledges  of  that  mighty  work- 
ing by  which,  one  day.  He  will  subject 
all  things  to  himself  and  make  al  thmgs 
new. 

From  a  diflerent  point  of  view,  then, 
the  same  event  is  a  "  prodigy,"  a  "  sign," 
and  a  "  power ; "  each  word  presenting  it 
under  a  distinct  and  instructive  aspect. 
The  three  words  occur  three  times  toge- 
ther —viz.  in  Acts  ii.  22 ;  2  Oor.  xii.  12 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  9  (in  the  last  passage  of  the 
false  miracles  of  Antichrist).  In  each 
case  the  Vulgate  has  kept  the  distinction 
with  accurate  and  delicate  fidelity;  and 
we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that 
the  Douay  version,  in  Challoner*s  recen- 
sion, should  have  obliterated  the  dis- 
tinction and  blunted  the  sense  of  Scripture 
bjr  translatmg — e.g.  Acts  ii.  22 — "by 
miracles  and  wdnders  and  signs,"  as  if 
"  wonder  "  added  anything  to  "  miracle." 

We  cannot  pretend  to  consider  here, 
in  full,  the  objections  made  to  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  but  can  only  give  in 
brief  the  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians, 
and  particularly  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
matter.  The  latter  defines  a  miracle  as 
an  efiect  which  **  is  beyond  the  order  (or 
laws)  of  the  whole  of  created  nature  " — 
'' prsBter  ordinem  totius  natune  creat®  " 
(I.  ex.  4).  He  explains  further,  that  an 
event  may  transcend  the  laws  of  some 
particular  nature  and  yet  by  no  means  be 
miraculous.  The  motion  of  a  stone  when 
thrown  up  in  the  air,  to  take  his  own 
instance,  is  an  efiect  which  exceeds  the 
power  which  resides  in  the  nature  of  the 
stone ;  but  it  is  no  miracle,  for  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  power  of  man,  and 
does  not  therefore  exceed  the  power  of 
nature  in  its  entirety.  No  natural  law 
can  account  for  the  sun's  going  back  on 
the  dial  of  Achaz,  for  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  or  for  the  cure  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother  by  Christ  when  she  was  sick  of 
a  fever.    All  these  things  exceeded  the 

Sowers  of  Nature,  though  in  difierent 
egrees,  and  they  are  instances  of  the 
three  grades  of  the  miraculous  which  St. 
Thomas  distinguiahes  (I.  cv.  8).    In  the 
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first  case,  the  very  substance  of  the  thing 
done  is  beyond  the  power  of  Nature  to 
effect  ("  excedit  &cultatem  naturae,  quan- 
tum ad  subetantiam  facti ") ;  in  the  second, 
the  recipient  of  the  effect  stamps  it  as 
miraculous  (**  excedit  facultatem  naturae, 
quantum  ad  id  in  quo  fit ''),  since  natural 
powers  can  indeed  give  Hfe,  but  not  to 
the  dead ;  in  the  third,  it  is  the  manner 
and  order  in  which  the  efiect  is  produced 
{"  modus  et  ordo  fadendi  ^  that  is  mirar 
culous,  for  the  instantaneous  cure  of  dis- 
ease by  Christ's  word  is  very  different 
from  a  cure  eifected  by  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  care  and  medical  treatment.    The 
latter  is  natural,  the  former  supernatural. 
The   definition  given   makes  it  un- 
reasonable   to    deny   the   possibility   of 
miracles,  unless  we  also  deny  the  existence 
of  God.     Usually,  He  works  according 
to  natural  laws,  and  this  for  our  good, 
since  we   should    be  unable  to  control 
natural  agents  and  to  make  them  serve 
us,  unless  we  could  count  on  the  effects 
known  causes  willprodnce.    But  Gt)d  is 
necessarily  free;  He  is  not  subject  to 
natural  laws,  and  He  may,  for  wise  reasons, 
make  created  things  the  instruments  of 
effects  which  are  beyond  their   natural 
capacity.      A  miracle  is  not  an  effiect 
without  a  cause  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
miracle  because  produced  by  God,  the 
First  Oause.    It  is  not  a  capricious  exer- 
cise of  power.    The  same  God  who  ope- 
rates usually,  and  for  wise  ends,  accordmg 
to  the  laws  which  He  has  implanted  in 
Nature,  may  on  occasion,  and  for  ends 
equally  wise,  produce  efifects  which  tran- 
scend these  laws.    Nor  does  God  in  work- 
ing miracles  contradict  Himself,  for  where 
has  He  bound  himself  never  and  for  no 
reason  to  operate  except  according  to  these 
laws? 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  definition 
given  that  God  alone  can  work  miracles. 
"  Whatever  an  angel  or  any  other  crea- 
ture does  by  his  own  power,  is  according 
to  the  order  of  created  nature,"  and  there- 
fore not  miraculous  according  to  the  defi- 
nition with  which  we  started  (I.  ex.  4). 
It  is  quite  pemuBsible  to  speak  of  saints 
or  angels  as  working  miracles;  indeed. 
Scripture  itself  does  so  speak.  Still,  we 
must  always  understand  that  God  alone 
really  performs  the  wonder,  and  that  the 
creature  is  merely  his  instrument.  Hence 
it  follows  that  no  miracle  can  possibly  be 
wrought  except  for  a  good  purpose.  It 
does  not,  however,  foflow  tnat  persons 
through  whoee  instrumentality  miracles 
oeeur  are  good  and  holy.    St.  Thomas, 
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quotiqg  St.  Jerome,  holds  that  evil  men 
who  preach  the  fiEuth  and  call  on  Christ'a 
name  may  perform  true  miracles,  the 
object  of  ^ese  miracles  being  to  confirm 
the  trutlis  which  these  unworthy  persons 
utter  and  the  cause  which  they  represent.' 
Thus  the  gift  of  miracles  is  in  itself  no 
proof  of  holiness.  But,  as  a  rule,  mtraclee 
are  effected  by  holy  men  and  women,  and 
very  often  they  are  the  signs  by  which 
God  attests  their  sanctity  and  the  power 
of  their  prayer  (2  2nd»  clxxviii.  2).  In 
all  these  cases,  the  miracle  is  a  sign  of 
Gk)d*9  will,  and  cannot,  except  through 
our  own  perversity,  lead  us  into  error. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  **  lying  won- 
ders" which,  St.  Paul  says.  Antichrist 
will  work,  or  which  Pharaoh^s  magicians 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  doneby  ihe 
help  of  devils.  Real  miracles  these  can- 
not be,  for  God,  who  is  the  very  truth, 
cannot  work  wonders  to  lead  hiscreaturM 
into  error.  But  the  demons,  according  to 
St.  Thomas,  are  so  far  beyond  us  in  know- 
ledge and  strength,  that  they  may  well 
work  marvels  which  would  exceed  all 
natural  powers,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
and  would  seem  to  us  superior  to  any 
natural  power  whatsoever,  and  so  to  be 
truly  miraculous  (I.  cxiv.).  TVue  miracles, 
then,  are  practically  distinguished  from 
fidse  ones  1^  their  moral  character.  They 
are  not  mere  marvels,  meant  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  spectator  and  the 
vanity  of  the  performer.  They  are  signs 
of  God*s  presence ;  they  bring  us  nearer 
to  Him  with  whom ''  we  ever  have  to  do ; " 
they  remind  us  that  we  are  to  be  holy  as 
He  is  holy,  to  cultivate  humility,  purity, 
the  love  of  God  and  man.  The  doctrine 
which  they  confirm  must  appeal  to  us, 
apart  from  its  miraculous  attestation. 
"  Jesus  answered  them  and  said,  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  who  sent 
me.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  will 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  myself.  He 
who  speaketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his  own 
glory,  but  he  that  seeketh  the  glory  of 
Him  that  sent  him,  he  is  true,  and  in- 
justice is  not  in  him  "  (John  vii.  16).  So 
our  Lord  appeals,  in  answering  John's 
disciples,  to  his  miracles,  not  simply  as 
works  of  power,  but  as  stamped  with  a 
moral  character,  and  in  tlieir  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  his  work.  "  Blind 
see    again   and    lame  walk,   lepers    are 

'  Sylvius,  oue  of  the  best  known  commenta- 
tors on  St.  Thomas,  holds  that  heretics  may 
work  miracles ;  not,  however,  in  confirmation 
of  their  heresy. 
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cleansed,  and  deaf  bear,  and  corpaes  are 
raieed,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them ;  and  blessed  is  he  who- 
soever shall  not  he  scandalised  in  me  '^ 
(Matt.  xL  6  M^.).  In  short,  there  was  a 
witness  within,  as  well  as  without,  to 
Christ's  miBsion,  and  the  miracles  had  no 
voice  for  those  who  were  deaf  to  the 
Toice  within.  Because  they  were  deaf  to 
this  voice  within,  the  Pharisees  ascribed 
Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub.  They 
blasphemed,  or  were  in  danger  of  blasphe- 
ming, the  Holy  Ghost  who  spoke  to  their 
hearts.  And  precisely  the  same  danger 
which  made  men  reject  Christ's  miracles 
will  make  them  accept  the  marvels  of 
Antichrist. 

So  far,  many  Protestants  are  with  us ; 
but  whereas  most  of  them  consider  that 
miracles  ceased  with,  or  soon  after,  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  Catholic  Church,  not, 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  formal 
definition,  but  by  her  constant  practice  in 
the  canonisation  of  saints,  and  through 
the  teaching  of  her  theologians,  declares 
that  the  gift  of  miracles  is  an  abiding 
one,  manifested  from  time  to  time  in  her 
midst  This  belief  is  logical  and  con- 
aiBtent.  Miracles  are  as  possible  now  as 
they  were  eighteen  centuries  ago.  They 
were  wrought  throughout  the  course  of  the 
old  dispensation  and  by  the  Apostles  after 
Christ's  death ;  and  although  miracles,  no 
doubt,  were  specially  needed,  and  there- 
fore more  numerous,  when  Christianity 
was  a  new  religion,  we  have  no  right  to 
dictate  to  the  All-wise,  and  maintain  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  required  at  all. 
Heathen  nations  have  still  to  oe  converted. 
Great  saints  are  raised  up  in  different  ages 
to  renew  the  fervour  of  Christians  and 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just.  The  only  reasonable 
course  is  to  examine  the  evidence  for 
modem  miracles,  when  it  presents  itself, 
and  to  give  or  withhold  belief  accord- 
ingly. This  is  just  what  the  Church  does. 
The  Anglican  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  at  the 
end  of  a  most  thoughtful  and  useAil  essay 
on  "Miracles"  in  Smith's  "Bible  Dic- 
tionary," asserts  that,  according  to  the 
confession  of  their  ablest  advocates,  eccle- 
siastical miracles  belong  to  the  class  "  of 
miracles  which  may  be  described  as  am- 
biguous and  tentative — i.e,  the  event,  if 
it  occurred  at  all,  may  have  been  the 
result  of  natural  causes."  Then,  indeed, 
the  question  would  be  at  an  end.  But 
any  one  who  looks  into  Benedict  XIV.'s 
treatise  on  "  Canonisation,"  or  into  Cardi- 
nal Newman's  "Lectures  on  Anglican 
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Difficulties,"  will  see  what  an  extraordi- 
naiy  mistake  this  is.  This  able  writer  is 
wasting  words  and  exposing  the  weakness 
of  his  own  cause  when  he  argues  that  the 
course  of  Nature  cannot  be  interrupted 
"by  random  and  capricious  variation," 
that  strong  evidence  is  needed  to  make 
supposed  miracles  credible,  and  that  the 
true  miracles  of  Christianity  at  its  birth 
may  have  occasioned  spurious  imitations 
of  fanatical  credulity.  All  this  may  be 
admitted,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion. And  when  Dr.  Fitzgerald  rests  the 
belief  in  miracles  upon  the  authority  of 
inspired  writers,  and  urges  that  there  is  no 
such  authority  for  ecdefflastical  miracles, 
he  forgets  that  the  first  Christians  must 
have  believed  the  miracles  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  before  any  inspired  record  of 
them  nad  been  made.  In  many  cases,  too, 
the  belief  in  Apostolic  miracles  must  have 
come  first,  that  in  Apostolic  inspiration 
second. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
ecclesiastical  and  Scriptuial  miracles  claim 
widely  difierent  kinds  of  belief.  The 
Scriptural  miracles  rest  on  divine  faith, 
and  must  be  accepted  without  doubt.  No 
ecclesiastical  miracle  can  become  the  object 
of  feith,  nor  is  any  Catholic  bound  to  be- 
lieve in  any  particular  miracle  not  recorded 
in  Scripture.  He  could  not,  without  un- 
soundness in  doctrine,  denv  that  any 
miracles  had  occurred  since  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  he  owes  a  filial  respect  to  the 
judgment  of  high  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
out  within  these  limits  he  is  left  to  the 
ft'eedom  and  to  the  responsibilities  of 
private  judgment. 

Lastly,  although  there  is  a  danger  in 
incredulity,  even  when  this  incredulity 
does  not  amount  to  abandonment  of  the 
iaith.  Catholic  saints  and  doctors  have 
insisted  on  the  opposite  danger  of  cre- 
dulity. To  attribute  false  miracles,  says 
St.  Peter  Damian,  to  God  or  his  saints, 
is  to  bear  false  witness  against  them; 
and  he  reminds  those  who  estimate  sanc- 
tity by  miraculous  power  that  nothing 
is  read  of  miracles  done  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  or  St.  John  Baptist,  eminent  as 
they  were  in  sanctity,  and  that  the  virtues 
of  the  saints  which  we  can  copy  are  more 
useful  than  miracles  which  excite  our 
wonder  (Fleury,  "  H.  E."  Ixi.  2).  Nean- 
der  ("  Kirchengeschichte,"  viii.  p.  26  $eg,), 
after  speaking  of  the  popular  taste  for 
legendiury  miracles  in  the  middle  ages, 
continues:  "Men  were  not  wanting  to 
contend  against  this  spirit,  and  a  catena 
of  testimonies  may  be  produced  from  the 
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twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  on  the 
true  significance  of  the  miraculous  in  re- 
lation to  the  divine  life,  and  against  an 
exaggerated  estimation  of  external  mira- 
cles. Nor  were  such  thoughts  peculiar  to 
enlightened  men  who  rose  aboye  their 

r;  they  may  be  taken  as  an  expression 
Uie  common  Christian  feeling  m  those 
centuries.**  The  mediaeval  biographer  of 
Bernard  of  Tiron  says  that  for  the  con- 
versions of  fallen  women  which  he  effected 
through  God's  grace  he  was  more  to  be 
admired  than  if  he  had  raised  their  dead 
bodies  to  life.  And  the  biographer  of 
St.  Norbert  writes:  "It  is  the  visible 
miracles  which  astonish  the  simple  and 
ignorant,  but  it  is  the  patience  and  virtues 
of  the  saints  which  are  to  be  admired  and 
imitated  by  those  who  gird  themselves  to 
OhriBt's  service."  (See  the  references  in 
Neander;  he,  cit.) 

(On  the  subject  of  miracles  generally. 
Archbishop  Trench's  dissertation  at  the 
beginning  of  his  "  Eesays  on  the  Miracles  " 
may  be  consulted.  It  is  specially  valuable 
for  its  Patristic  references.  The  opinions 
of  the  Schoolmen  on  the  nature  of  miracles 
are  well  given  by  Neander,  vol.  viii.  p.  26 
of  the  last  Oerman  edition.  Oardinal 
Newman's  "Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Mi- 
racles "  is  well  known.) 

WUBBA3L.  The  book  which  contains 
the  complete  service  for  Mass  throughout 
the  year. 

In  the  ancient  Church  there  was  no 
one  book  answering  to  our  Missal.  The 
service  for  Mass  was  contained  in  the 
Antiphonary,  Lectionary,  Book  of  the 
GospelS;  and  Sacramentary.  This  last, 
besides  matter  relating  to  other  sacra- 
ments, gave  the  collects,  secrets,  prefaces, 
canon,  prayer  infra  canonetn,  and  post- 
communion,  and  from  the  eighth  century 
at  latest  it  was  known  as  Missal  or  Mass- 
book.  There  were  "  Completa  Missalia," 
— i.e.  Missals  which  contained  more  of 
the  service  of  the  Mass  than  the  Sacra- 
mentaries :  but  we  do  not  know  how  fiEtr 
this  completeness  went,  for  "  during  the 
ages  which  intervened  between  the  use  of 
the  Liber  Sacramentorum  and  the  general 
adoption  of  the  complete  book  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
Missal  was  in  a  transition  state,  sometimes 
containing  more,  sometimes  less  of  the 
entire  office.  Thus  the  MSS.  which  still 
exist  vary  in  their  contents  (Maskell, 
"  Monumenta  Rit.,"  p.  Ixiii.  seq.),^  There 

1  The  Miuale  Pltnarium  contains  all  the 
service  fat  Mass — i.t.  it  is  a  Missal  in  the  modern 
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are,  of  course,  printed  Missals  according 
to  the  various  rites— Missale  Bomanum, 
Ambrosianum,  Missal  ad  usum  Sarum 
(first  printed  edition  known,  Paris  1487), 
and  the  various  uses  of  religious  orders 
(Dominicans,  Benedictines,  &c.)  The 
Roman  Missal  was  carefully  revised  and 

Srinted  under  Pius  V.,  who  carried  out  a 
ecree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the 
matter,  and  strictly  enjoined  the  use  of 
this  Missal,  or  faithful  reprints  of  it,  in  all 
churches  which  could  not  claim  prescrip- 
tion of  two  himdred  years  for  their  own 
use.  It  was  revised  again  under  Clement 
Vni.  and  Urban  YQl.  New  Masses 
have  of  course  been  added  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  the  Missal  as  to  the  Breviary 
a  "  Proper  "  may  be  added  by  permission 
of  the  Holy  See,  containing  Masses  for 
the  saints  venerated  in  a  particular 
county,  diocese,  order,  &c. 

MXSSZOW.  Mission  is  inseparably 
connected  with  jurisdiction,  so  that  he 
who  is  validly  "  sent "  exercises  a  lawful 
jurisdiction  m  the  place  to  which,  and 
over  the  persons  to  whom,  he  is  sent;  and, 
e  conversOf  any  person  exercising  a  lawful 
jurisdiction  must  be  held  to  have  received 
true  mission.  Mission  precedes  juris- 
diction in  the  order  of  tnought,  but  is 
coincident  with  it  in  practice. 

A  priest  having  the  care  of  souls 
within  a  certain  district  must  be  sent  to 
that  district  by  the  bishop,  who  has  the 
general  charge  of  all  the  souls  within  his 
diocese;  he  cannot  appoint  himself  to 
it.  "  How  shaU  they  preach  unless  they 
be  sentF''^  In  a  regular  parish  there 
may  be  more  priests  l^n  one  engaged  in 
ministerial  functions,  but  one  iJone  has 
the  responsibility,  as  the  curatui,  of  the 
souls  within  it  He  has  ardinmy,  not 
delegated  faculties;  other  priests  minis- 
tering within  his  parish  have  not  ordi- 
nary faculties.  In  missions,  as  here  in 
England,  the  head  priest  and  the  others 
usually  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  latter 
receive  their  faculties  to  be  exercised 
"cum  dependentia '^  of  the  former. 
Priests,  even  parish  priests,  are  not  now 
held  to  have  jurisdiction  in  the  external 
forum  (Soglia,  ii.  §  86),  but  only  in  the 
internal     [Forum,  &c.] 

Again,  the  bishop  from  whom  the 
mission  of  the  parocnus  is  derived  does 
not  assume  his  pastoral  office  of  his  own 
authority ;  still  less,  in  consequence  of  a 
call  from  his  flock;  his  recognition  or 
confirmation,  if  not  actual  election,  by 
the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
1  Bom.  X.  15. 
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constitutes  his  mission  and  the  title  of 
his  jurisdiction.  The  mission  of  the 
Pope  himself  is  from  ahove,  and  rests  on 
the  divine  promises,  clearly  expressed  as 
they  are  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  certified 
by  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  [Ohtjrch 
OP  Christ  ;  Pope.] 

"The  mission  of  the  priest,"  says 
Bendel,'  has  its  prototype  in  that  of 
Jesus  Christ :  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  80  send  I  you."  Jesus  Christ  was 
sent  into  the  world  to  seek  all  the  souls 
which  were  lost ;  the  Apostles  were  sent 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  all  parts  of  the  earth 
to  continue  his  work  m  his  name ;  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  without  any 
break  in  the  chain,  are  sent  by  the  Church 
to  fulfil  their  charge,  and  these  send  in 
their  turn  the  confessors  and  pastors 
delegated  by  tiiem  to  spread  the  beams 
of  ffrace  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities, 
ana  cause  every  soul  which  desires  it  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  their  minis- 
try." ....  "The  Church  is  the  visible 
institute  of  salvation  among  men ;  through 
her  alone  power  is  given  to  the  priest,  by 
mission,  to  annoimce  in  the  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  word  of  God,  as  it  has 
been  all  along  preserved  incorrupt  by  her, 
to  transmit  to  the  faithful  the  graces 
of  which,  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
she  is  the  depositary,  and  to  direct  them 
in  the  way  of  ealvation  in  virtue  of  the 
sovereign  authority  which  she  represents. 
He  who  is  not  legitimately  sent  cannot 
be,  in  the  full  force  of  the  words,  "a 
minister  of  the  Church  having  charge  of 
souls." 

In  non-Catholic  denominations  the 
mission  to  a  particular  locality  usually 
proceeds  from  the  governing  body^  such 
as  the  General  Assembly  in  the  £irk  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Conference  of  a  hundred 
ministers  among  the  Wesleyans.  But  if 
it  be  asked  whence  such  governing  bodies 
derived  their  mission,  it  is  invariably 
fotmd  that  they  derived  it  in  the  first 
instance  from  some  heresiarch  or  other 
self-appointed  individual,  who  made  a 
breach  in  ecclesiastical  unity,  or  else 
made  a  fresh  schism  in  that  which  was 
itself  a  schism.  Thus  mission  among  the 
Presbyterians  has  Calvin,  and  among  the 
Methodists,  Wesley,  for  its  foantain 
head.  In  the  Anglican  Church  mission  is 
derived  ostensibly  from  the  Crown,  which 
claims  to  be  "in  all  causes  and  over  all 
persons,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,''  within 
the  British  empire  "supreme."  Every 
bishop,  on  doing  homage  lor  his  see  to  the 

^  Art.  **  MianoDs,''  in  Wetzer  and  Welte. 
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sovereign,  has  to  say,  "  I  do  acknowledge 
and  confess  to  have  and  hold  the  bishopric 
of  it,  and  the  possession  of  the  same 
entirely,  as  well  the  spiritualities  as 
the  temporalities  thereoi,  only  of  your 
Majesty,  and  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
this  your  Majesty's  realm."  *  Those  who 
find  this  view  too  Erastian  hold  that 
mission  is  conferred  along  with  conse- 
cration, in  which  case  Anglican  mission 
must  he  ultimately  derived  from  Parker, 
Elizaheth's  first  bishop,  who  made  a 
breach  in  ecclesiastical  unity.  [See 
Jurisdiction.] 

MZ88XOW  (  "  quan^pmsh).  In 
countries  where  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  non-Catholic,  either  through 
having  lost  the  faith  or  not  having  ^et 
been  converted  to  it,  the  priests  having 
charge  of  souls  are  not  inducted  into 
pari^es.  but  stationed  on  missions.  In 
England,  after  the  change  of  religion, 
many  such  missions  were  entrusted  to 
members  of  religious  orders,  which  en- 
joyed in  a  normal  stato  of  thin^  various 
privileges  and  exemptions.  This  led  to  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  mon- 
astic superiors  and  the  vicars-apostolic, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  by  Benedict 
XIV.  that "  regular  missionaries  in  Eng- 
land are  subject  to  the  vicars-apostolic  in 
all  that  concerns  the  care  of  souls  and 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,"^ 
notwithstanding  the  privileges  of  their 
orders.  In  what  relates  to  the  observance 
of  their  rule  they  are  subject  to  their 
monastic  superiors.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  nierarchy  in  England  in  1850 
the  priests  with  quasi-parishes  still  re- 
main mere  missioners  removable  at  the 
bishop's  will,  with  the  exception  of  ^'Mis- 
sionary Rectors "  permanently  instituted 
(see  Acts  of  Prov.  Council  of  Westm.  I. 
App.),  who,  in  virtue  of  decrees  of  Pro- 
paganda and  synodal  statutes  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  See,  hold  certain  rights  and 
privileges.  (Ferraris,  Missiones;  Mia- 
sionaru.) 

msszowB^yOFUZiAR.  To  quicken 
faith  and  piety  among  Christians,  whom 
their  life  in  the  world  has  made  tepid 
and  careless,  is  for  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  an  object  of  no  less  solicitude 
than  to  convert  the  heathen.  In  sub- 
stance, mission-preaching  has  been  em- 
ployed in  every  age  of  the  Church ;  it 
was  applied  with  extraordinary  fruit  by 
St.   Francis  and  St.   Dominic;   but  its 

1  Father  H«tton,  The  Angiican  Miniitry, 
1879,  p.  504  n. 

8  Flanagan,  Church  JJistory,  ii  878. 
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reduction  to  a  syBtem  has  been  the  work 
of  comparatively  recent  times,  and  was 
commenced  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  when 
(1617)  he  preached  his  first  mission  to 
the  peasants  of  FolleviUe.  [See  Lazab- 
isTsri  The  Jesuits,  Redemptorists, 
Passionists,  and  Rosminians  have  applied 
themselves  with  special  earnestness  to 
this  branch  of  pastoral  work ;  see  those 
articles.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
mission  and  of  its  fruits  is  from  an  article 
b^  Stemmer.^  "  A  popular  mission  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  sermons  and  religious 
exercises,  lasting  over  a  certain  number 
of  days,  directed  by  missionary  priests 
with  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary,  in 
order  to  mstruct  and  convert  sinners, 
and  rekindle  Christian  iaith  and  Christian 
practice.  This  series  or  cycle  of  medita- 
tions, devotional  exercises,  and  addresses, 
the  general  aim  of  which  is  to  excite 
penitential  feelings,  treats  of  the  destiny 
and  end  of  man,  of  free  will,  of  the  need 
of  grace,  of  the  divine  justice,  eternity, 
the  necessity  of  conversion,  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  its  consequences,  and  the 
misery  of  impenitence ;  of  the  last  things 
— hell,  eternal  punishment,  and  dam- 
nation. Together  with  these  terrifying 
themes  the  preacher  speaks  of  the  mercy 
and  love  of  God,  the  graces  stored  up  in 
the  Church,  the  sacraments  of  Penance 
and  the  Eucharist ;  usually  also  of  loving 
our  enemies,  Holy  Communion,  the  re- 
newal of  baptismal  vows,  and  persever- 
ance in  doing  good.  In  this  way  the 
sinner  is  brought  to  contrition,  whence 
come  hope  and  a  moral  change."  After 
describing  the  availableness  at  this  stage 
of  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  the  writer 
proceeds :  "  The  mission  is  usuaUy  termi- 
nated by  the  renewal  of  baptismal  vows," 
a  general  communion,  **  the  dedication  of 
the  parish  to  the  Ble^ed  Virgin,  promises 
of  amendment  and  thanksgiving  before 
the  altar,  the  erection  of  a  cross  or 
stations,  the  solemn  publication  of  the 
indulgence  attached  to  the  mission,  and 
the  celebration  of  Mass  for  the  souls  of 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  faithfiil 
present.  Thus  do  the  few  days  devoted 
to  a  true  popular  mission,  with  aU  the 
truths  wl^ch  it  proclaims,  all  the  acts 
which  it  disposes  to  and  realises,  form  a 
real  source  of  Denediction  to  the  soids  that 
are  willing  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  a  work 
of  teaching  and  conversion  which  un- 
deceives those  who  are  misled,  convinces 
those  who  doubt,  shakes  the  indifferent 

1  Wetzer  and  Welte,  *-ML»ioii8.^' 
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in  thdr  false  security,  and  stops  hardened 
sinners  in  full  career;  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary weapon  with  which  falsehood 
and  error  are  attacked  directly,  boldly, 
and  persistentiy,  to  the  destruction  of 
erroneous  systems  and  the  trium^iant 
erection  of  truth  on  their  ruins.  I>eep- 
seated  prejudices  and  inveterate  faults, 
though  attacked  at  intervals  from  the 
pulpit,  always  find  some  comer  in  the 
heart  where  they  can  hide  themselves 
and  hold  their  ground ;  but  the  man  who 
attends  a  mission  meets  on  assailant  who 
deals  blow  after  blow  until  tiie  con- 
viction of  the  enormity  of  his  bUndneas 
and  of  his  faults  is  forced  upon  the 
hearer's  conscience.  Ill-gotten  gains  are 
renounced,  guilty  practices  and  criminal 
connections  are  broken  off,  hatreds  of  old 
standing  are  appeased,  senarated  couples 
reconciled,  lawsuits  amicably  settied  *,  the 
converted  sinners  show  a  change  of 
conduct,  and  the  fEioe  of  family  and 
parochial  life  is  altered;  through  the 
whole  district  human  existence  is  modir 
fied  for  the  bett^ ;  sanctification  spreads ; 
and  where  unbelief,  immorality,  oiscord, 
disobedience,  and  antipathy  *  formerly 
prevailed,  the  severit^r  ox  Cludstian  ^th 
IS  now  established,  with  union,  love,  and 
the  peace  of  GkwL" 

TBW.  The  kingdom  of  Qod,  be^^inning 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  has  grown  mto  a 
great  tree ;  the  stages  of  its  grrowth  are 
here  briefly  noticed. 

The  multitude  collected  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  whom  the 
first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  were 
gathered,  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
coimtries  bordering  on  the  Levant  or 
lying  still  further  east.  They  came  from 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Ada  Minor,  Arabia, 
and  North  Africa;  some  were  fi^m 
Crete;  the  only  western  country  indi- 
cated is  Italy.  These  converts,  when 
they  returned  to  their  homes,  must  have 
spread  Christian  belief  around  them. 
The  seed  thus  sown  needed  tending ;  and 
the  traditions  as  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  which  tell  us  that  the  labours 
of  most  of  them  were  confined  to  these 
very  Eastern  countries,  are  therefore  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  report  in  Acts 
ii.  St.  Thomas,  according  to  a  probable 
tradition,  visited  India,  and  founded  there 
the  Christian  community  which  stiU 
bears  his  name.  The  legend  that  St. 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  passed  into 
Spain  and  founded  a  Church  at  Santiago 
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in  Galicia,  is  of  little  authority.^  It 
must  have  been  regarded  in  the  Apostolic 
circle  as  a  momentous  step,  when  St. 
Paul  TActs  xvi.  6-10),  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont, nrst  carried  the  light  of  Christianity 
mto  Europe.  St.  Peter,  after  residinff  for 
some  time  at  Antioch,  fixed  his  see  about 
▲.D.  42  at  Kome,  which  from  that  time 
became  the  centre  of  Ohristendom.  But 
the  full  bearing  and  import  of  his  primacy 
were  only  gradually  discerned  in  the 
Church ;  and  the  Apostolic  sees  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  with,  later  on,  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem,  and  generaUy 
the  greater  sees,  acted  as  powerful  secon- 
dary centres  to  difiiise  the  faith  among 
the  neighbouring  countries.  In  Mace- 
donia, at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  in 
Greece  generally,  Christianity  was  planted 
by  St  Paul.  A  very  ancient  legend 
carries  Lazarus  and  his  sister  Martha  to 
the  South  of  France,  near  Marseilles.  A 
beautiful  tradition,  not  however  older 
than  the  middle  ages,  speaks  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  as  visiting  Britain  and 
founding  a  flourishing  Church  at  Glaston- 
bury. 

Second  Century, — The  great  work  of 
this  period  was  the  conversion  of  Roman 
GauL  Documents  still  extant  describe 
for  us  the  persecution  at  Lyons  in  177, 
when  St.  Pothinus  was  bishop,  and 
Blandina  suffered  martyrdom.  All  along 
the  coast  of  North  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
the  &ith  must  have  been  silently  spread- 
ing throughout  this  century,  but  aetails 
are  wanting.  About  182,  Pope  Eleu- 
therus,  at  the  request  of  Lucius,  a  British 
king,  is  said  by  Beda  to  have  taken 
measures  for  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Britain. 

Tmrd  Century, — ^The  records  of  the 
persecution  of  Severus  disclose  the  exis- 
tence of  a  flourishing  Church  in  North 
Africa.  In  Italy,  Christianity  is  believed 
to  have  been  planted  in  the  principal 
cities,  such  as  Milan  and  Havenna,  in  or 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
detailed  information,  except  as  to  the 
names  of  the  bishops,  is  wanting.  In 
Persia,  the  faith  made  rapid  advances  all 
through  this  century,  from  Seleucia  as  a 
centre  of  operations,  where  one  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples  named  Mares  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  bishop.  About  220 
the  Parthian  monarchy  gave  way  to  the 
dynas^  of  the  Sassamdes,  which,  under 
the  beuef  that  its  stabilitv  depended  on 
its  firm  adhesion  to  the  old  fire-worship 

1  Hefele  seems  to  reject  it ;  see  his  article 
on  St  James,  in  Wetser  and  Welte. 


of  the  nation,  produced  after  a  time  a 
series  of  unrelenting  persecutors  of  Ohri»- 
tianity. 

In  Central  and  Northern  France,  St 
Denys  made  numerous  conversions  in  the 
years  270-280.  About  the  same  time  St. 
Quentin  planted  the  faith  in  the  Verman- 
dois,  St  Lucian  at  Beauvais,  and  St. 
Mellon  at  Kouen. 

Fourth  Century, — The  persecution  of 
Diocletian  showed  that  Spain,  which  gave 
St.  Eulalia  of  Merida,  and  Britain,  which 
gave  St.  Alban,  to  the  roll  of  martyrs, 
both  possessed  a  strongly  rooted  Chris- 
tianity. The  Armenians  were  converted 
in  great  numbers  by  Gregory  the  Illu- 
minator. Frumentius  planted  the  faith 
in  Abyssinia,  and  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Axum  (866).  St  Martin  of  Tours  ex- 
tinguished most  of  the  paganism  tiiat  still 
lingered  in  Western  Gaul. 

Christianity  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland, 
dates  from  St.  Felix  and  his  sister  St. 
Hegula,  martyred  in  303.  Alemannic 
pagan  invaders  overran  the  country  in 
the  fifth  centurv.  After  the  great  d^eat 
of  Zulpich  (49o),  the  Alemans  gradually 
became  Christians,  and  a  noble  Aleman, 
Robert,  re-establicdied  the  faith  and  built 
a  church  at  Zurich  about  692.  His 
brother,'Wichard,  did  the  same  at  Lucerne 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  see  of  Martigny  in  the  Valais,  not 
far  from  St.  Maiunce,  famous  for  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Theban  legion,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  about  300.  The 
see  of  Lausanne  grew  out  of  that  of 
Avenches,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  about  360. 

The  Teutonic  Goths,  preseong  south- 
ward from  the  Baltic,  occupied  in  the 
fourth  century  what  is  now  Roumania, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
were  allowed  by  Valens  when  pressed  by 
the  Huns  to  cross  the  river  (376^,  and 
settle  in  the  Roman  province  of  Moeaia. 
Christianity,  which  had  been  introduced 
amon^  them  by  some  captives  whom  in 
one  of  their  expeditions  they  had  carried 
away  from  Cappadocia,  appears  to  have 
made  rapid  progress.  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  the  Christian  Goths,  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nicsea  and  subscribed  its  de- 
crees. A  persecution  arose  about  370,  of 
which  we  have  an  interesting  account  in 
the  acta  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sabas.^ 
At  that  time,  according  to  the  distinct 
testimony  of  St.  Austin,'  the  Christian 
Goths  were  all  Catholics.    But  Ulfilas, 


'  Alban  Bntler,  Apr.  12. 
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who  was  their  bishop  after  Theophilus, 
visiting  Constantinople  in  376,  was  per- 
suaded to  embrace  Arianism,  and  he  in- 
troduced it  among  his  people.  The  same 
Ulfilas  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  Goths, 
and  translated  the  Bible  into  their 
tongue ;  of  this  version,  large  portions  are 
extant.  These  Qoths  of  Infilas  belonged 
to  the  Visigothic  or  Western  branch  of 
the  nation,  and  they  communicated  the 
Arian  heresy  to  the  Ostrogothic  or 
Eastern  branch.  In  Theodoric  the  Ostro- 
goth Arianism  mounted  on  the  throne  of 
Italy;  but  soon  after  his  death  it  was 
crushed  by  the  sword  of  Belisarius.  The 
Arian  Vlsijy^ths,  driven  out  of  Gaul  by 
the  Catholic  Franks,  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  Spain  ;  their  conversion  will 
be  noticed  further  on. 

Fifth  Century, — At  its  commence- 
ment the  Persian  king  Izdegerd  listened 
favourably  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Mar- 
ruthas,  who  made  many  conversions. 
A  fresh  persecution  raged  between  420 
and  460.  About  this  latter  date  the 
Persian  clergy  began  to  side  with  Nes- 
torius ;  and  the  kings,  from  motives  easily 
understood,  encouraged  them  to  set  at 
naught  the  decrees  both  of  Ephesus  and 
ChJcedon.  In  490,  through  the  defec- 
tion of  Babuseus,  the  patriarchal  see  of 
Seleucia  became  Nestorian.  The  heresy 
obtained  at  one  time  an  immense  develop- 
ment, reckoning,  under  the  Patriarch, 
26  metropolitans  and  140  bishops. 

Many  Jews  were  converted  (418)  in 
Minorca,  and  St.  Euthymius  (421) 
preached  with  success  to  some  Arabian 
tribes. 

Ireland  was  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Patrick.  [See  Irish  Church.] 

The  Burgundians,  a  Teutonic  people, 
in  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the  Huns, 
sought  instruction  m  Christianity  from 
the  Romanised  Gauls  among  whom  they 
had  settled ;  and  having  obtained  it,  and 
embraced  the  faith,  they  defeated  the 
invaders.  This  was  about  430.*  After- 
wards they  lapsed  for  a  time  into  Arian- 
ism. 

The  see  of  Geneva,  where  there  are 
believed  to  have  been  bishops  as  far  back 
as  A.D.  200,  was  subjected  by  Leo  the 
Great  (460)  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Vienne.  The  first  bishop 
of  Coire  in  the  Grisons  was  St.  Asimo, 
for  whom  the  Bishop  of  Como  signed  the 
decrees  of  a  council  at  Milan  in  462. 

The  Franks,  who  under  Clovis,  had  in- 
vaded Gaul  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
1  Milnun,  LmL  Christiamty,  1 848. 


destroyed  every  vesti^  of  Roman  domi- 
nation, embraced  Christianity  along  with 
their  Mng  in  496,  after  his  great  victory 
over  the  Alemanni. 

The  Southern  Picts  in  Galloway  were 
converted  by  St.  Ninian,  a  Briton,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Sixth  Century, — ^The  Arian  Suevi  of 
Galicia  were  converted,  chiefly  by  the 
preaching  of  St.  Martin  of  Duma,  about 
661.  In  687,  under  King  Recared,  the 
whole  Visigothic  nation  in  Spain  re- 
nounced .^ianism  and  embraced  the 
orthodox  faith.  Great  progress  was 
made  in  converting  the  Flemings  by  St. 
Vedast  (t  640),  first  bishop  of  Arras  and 
Cambrai,  who  may  be  regarded  as  their 
apostle. 

The  commencement  of  the  conversion 
of  our  ancestors  in  England,  who,  for  an 
unknown  time  previously  had  worshipped 
the  gods  of  the  North  in  temples  maae  of 
tim&r  or  wicker,  shrouded  within  thick 
groves,  was  made  in  696;  when  St. 
Augustine  with  forty  monks,  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  landed  on  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  and  with  the  good  will  of 
King  Ethelbert  announced  the  Gkwpel  to 
the  men  of  Kent. 

St.  Columba,  having  founded  his 
monastery  of  lona  (670),  setting  out 
from  thence,  preached  with  signal  fruit 
to  the  Northern  Picts  of  Scotland. 

Seventh  Century, — The  conversion  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  was  being  regu- 
larly carried  on,  not  by  kingd  forcing  the 
creed  upon  tmbelievers  at  the  sword's 
point,  but  by  bishops,  monks,  and  secular 
priests  who  manifestly  sought  not  their 
goods  but  their  soula  It  is  true  that 
there  were  reaction  and  relapse  here  and 
there,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of 
Beda ;  but  the  general  movement  of  the 
moral  tide  was  forward.  The  Angles  of 
Deira  (Yorkshire)  with  their  king,  Edwin, 
received  the  faith  (633)  from  the  Roman 
missionary  Paulinus.  The  Angles  of 
Bemicia — i,e.  of  the  eastern  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  from  the  Tees  to 
the  Forth — were  made  Christians  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Irish  monks  of  lona, 
whom  St.  Oswald  (636)  invited  into 
Northumbria.  No  difierence  of  doctrine 
divided  the  two  classes  of  missionerB ; 
but  they  were  at  variance  on  an  impor- 
tant point  of  discipline^viz.  the  right 
observance  of  Easter  [Eastbr;  Ir^ 
Chttrch].  St.  Aidan,  the  first  Inshop  in 
Bernicia,  fixed  his  see  at  Lindisiarne  cm 
Holy  Isle ;  in  the  tenth  century  it  was 
removed  to  Durham. 
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The  Gospel  was  carried  by  English 
missioners  to  Friesland  and  Holland.  St. 
Wilfrid,  banished  from  his  see  (679), 
dwelt  for  some  time  in  Friesland  and 
converted  many.  But  the  true  founder 
of  the  Dutch  Church  was  St.  Willibrord, 
who,  landing  in  Holland  in  690,  fixed  his 
see  at  Wiltenburg  or  Utrecht. 

Eighth  Century. — The  German  tribes 
were  still  for  the  most  part  buried  in 
heathemsm ;  only  at  the  north-west, 
through  the  mission  of  Willibrord  and 
his  companions,  and  at  the  south-west, 
through  the  gradual  conversion  of  the 
Alemanni  of  Baden  and  Suabia  since 
their  subjugation  by  the  Franks,  had  an 
impression  been  made.  The  eighth 
century  witnessed  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  German  church  through  the  preaching 
of  Winfrid  (Bt.  Boniface).  In  this  great 
affur  the  blessing  and  sanction  of  the 
Roman  See  were  as  carefully  sought  and 
as  deliberately  given  as  before  the  con- 
version of  Ibagland.  St.  Boniface  was 
papal  legate  in  Germany  for  many  years, 
naving  been  first  consecrated  bishop  by 
Gregory  H.  in  723.  In  746  he  fixed  his 
metropolitan  see  at  Mentz.  Some  time 
before  (740)  he  had  found  his  way  into 
the  vast  region  watered  by  the  Danube 
and  its  tributary  streams,  and  there 
founded  the  sees  of  Regensburg  (Katis- 
bon),  Frisbgen,  Passau,  and  Salzburg. 
From  tlie  last  two  sees  Christianity  was 
carried  to  the  Teutonic  or  mixed  popula- 
tions further  east. 

The  Saxons  of  Westphalia,  Hanover, 
and  Oldenburg  were  coerced  by  Char- 
lemagne, who  harried  them  with  per- 
petufd  war  till  they  submitted,  into  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  system,  too  common 
all  through  the  middle  ages,  by  which 
unbelievers  were  scared  by  the  threatened 
loss  of  life  or  goods  into  embracing,  or  at 
least  professing,  the  religion  of  Christ. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Saxons  was  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  anti-Christian  ferocity  which 
from  this  time  till  their  tardy  conversion 
two  centuries  later  possessed  their  sea- 
roving  neighbours  of  Scandinavia,  and 
brought  innumerable  miseries,  wrongs, 
and  losses  on  the  innocent  English  and 
Irish  populations. 

The  English  St.  WiUehad,  who  had 
been  working  among  the  Saxons  and 
Frisians  since  770,  was  consecrated  to  the 
see  of  Bremen  in  787. 

Ninth  Century. — The  missionary 
efforts  of  the  Church  were  now  chiefly 


directed  to  the  ron^h  Scandinavian  North, 
and  to  the  Slavomc  peoples  which  every- 
where bordered  on  the  German  tribes  and 
the  Byzantine  empire.  St.  Anschar 
visited  Sweden  in  830  and  made  many 
converts.  In  834  he  was  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Hamburg  (with  which  Bremen 
was  afterwards  umted),  in  fulfilment  of  a 
grand  scheme  of  Charlemagne  for  planting 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  a  missionary 
centre  for  the  conversion  of  all  the  pagans 
of  Northern  Europe.  In  863  he  was  a^ain 
in  Sweden,  and  from  that  time  the  light 
of  religion  was  never  quenched  there, 
though  it  long  flickered  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  expiring.  Some  progress  was 
made  under  Charlemagne  in  converting 
the  Slavs  of  Brandenburg.  Again,  on 
the  Danube,  east  of  Passau,  by  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Avars,  Charlemagne 
made  room  for  the  '<  Eastern  Marcn" 
(Austria)  and  the  great  see  of  Vienna. 
The  Slavs  of  Bulgaria  were  converted  by 
the  monk  Methodius  (866),  whom  their 
king  Bogoris  had  invited  from  Constan- 
tinople. Constantine  and  the  same  Metho- 
dius brought  the  faith,  at  the  request  of 
their  duke  Bartilas,  to  the  Slavs  of 
Moravia.  Methodius  about  the  same 
time  visited  Bohemia,  and  baptised  the 
duke  Boriwoy,  with  his  saintly  wife 
LudmiUa.  The  Czech  population  readily 
followed  the  example  of  their  rulers.  The 
country  remained  for  some  time  ecclesi- 
astically subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon : 
the  see  of  Prague  was  not  founded  till 
968. 

Tenth  Century. — The  work  of  con- 
verting the  Slav  races  and  the  Northmen 
continued.  The  Normans,  after  the  grant 
of  what  b  now  Normandy  to  their  duke 
Rollo  (911),  embraced  the  faith,  and  soon 
began  to  extend  and  illustrate  it  with  the 
force  and  genius  characteristic  of  the  race. 
The  Slavs  of  Brandenburg  were  finally 
converted  under  Henry  the  Fowler  (928), 
who  turned  their  country  into  a  march  of 
the  empire. 

From  the  bednning  of  the  century 
^ood  progress  had  been  made  in  Russia 
m  the  territory  of  Bjew.  Olga,  the  widow 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Igor,  visited  Constan- 
tinople in  967,  and  was  baptised  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  schism  caused 
by  Photius  had  oeen  healed  up,  and  the 
Eastern  church  was  at  this  time  in  com- 
munion with  Rome ;  it  was  not  tiU  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
breach  was  reopened  imder  Cerularius, 
and  became  chronic.  [Grebx  Chitrch.I 
01ga*s  example  was  not  generally  followed 
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by  the  people ;  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
her  gpramdison  Vladimir  that  a  stroncp 
morement  towards  Christianity  took 
place  among  the  Russians.  The  see  of 
Klew  was  founded  in  986. 

In  Denmark;  where  many  missioners 
had  laboured  in  the  ninth  century  with 
little  outward  fruit,  the  time  had  at  last 
come  for  sees  to  be  founded.  Sleswig, 
wiUi  Poppo  for  its  first  bishop,  and 
Aarhuus  were  erected  into  bisnoprics 
about  948.  Lunden,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Eider,  was  made  a  metropolitan  see 
in  1104. 

Misaco  or  Mieceslas,  duke  of  Poland, 
marrying  a  pious  Bohemian  princess, 
agreed  to  become  a  Christian,  and  was 
baptised  in  966 ;  his  subjects  made  little 
dimculty  about  following  his  example. 
Jordfm  was  the  first  bishop  of  Polcmd, 
which  was  attached  to  the  province  of 
Magdeburg. 

Geisa,  the  duke  or  voyvode  of  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  became  a  Christian 
about  995.  In  996  he  welcomed  into  his 
country  St.  Adalbert  of  Prague,  by  whose 
preachmg  great  numbers  were  converted. 
His  son,  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Hungary,  married  Gisela,  sister  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  II,  St.  Adalbert  gave 
up  his  life  in  the  attempt  (997)  to  con- 
vert the  Prussians  about  Dantzic. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  century 
Olaf,  king  of  Sweden  (t  1024),  brought 
over  Siegtriedjthe  English  priest,  and  was 
baptised  at  Husaby  in  West  Gotland. 
ChriBtianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
kingdom,  but  paganism  lingered  long  in 
remote  districts. 

Thorwald,  an  Icelander,  having  been 
converted  in  Saxony,  took  home  with 
him  the  priest  Friedrich  (981),  and  had 
much  success  in  brinpng  over  his  country- 
men. The  conversion  of  the  islanders 
was  fini^ed,  after  a  rough  fashion,  by 
Thangbrand,  an  emissary  of  the  King  of 
Norway,  between  997  and  999.  The  first 
bishop  fixed  his  see  at  Skalholt  in  1056. 

Eleventh  Century.— K^oovit  a.d.  1000 
the  English  Siegfried  already  mentioned 
preached  to  the  Norwegians.  Olaf  Trygg- 
wason,  king  of  Norway,  who  fell  in  battle 
in  that  year,  was  a  Christian,  but  his 
people  had  not  gone  with  him.  Norway, 
aft^  being  for  many  years  under  the 
rule  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  regained 
its  independence  through  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  Olaf  Haraldson  (St. 
Olaf)  in  1017.  By  a  mixture  of  force 
and  persuasion  Olnf  brought  over  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen  into 


the  pale  of  the  Church.  Grimkele,  an 
Englishman,  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Trondhiem. 

The  Slavs  of  Mecklenburg,  among 
whom  Christianity  had  been  already 
preached,  but  inefi^tually,  all  embraced 
the  fEuth  about  1050,  under  their  prince, 
Gotschalk. 

Twelfth  Century, — The  conversion  of 
the  Slavs  went  on.  Boleslas,  duke  of 
Poland,  having  conquered  Pomeiania, 
sent  for  St.  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
who,  having  first  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope,  came  to  Gnesen  in  1125,  and 
thence  passed  into  Pomerania,  visiting 
Piritz,  Wollin,  and  Stettin.  The  people 
readily  listened  to  him,  and  were  baptised 
in  vast  numbers  by  total  immersion. 
Adalbert  was  appointed  the  first  bishop 
of  Kammin  in  1128. 

Christianity  was  forced  upon  the 
Finns  bv  their  Swedish  masters  about 
1150.  The  see  was  at  first  at  Randa- 
maki,  but  was  removed  to  Abo  in  1300. 

The  Slavs  of  the  Isle  of  Rugen, 
having  been  subdued  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  showed  a  readiness  to  embrace 
Christianity.  They  worshipped  a  mon- 
strous wooden  idol  with  four  heads, 
which  they  called  Suantovit,  a  corruption 
of  "  St.  Vitus,**  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  whence 
some  monks  had  come  300  years  before, 
but  had  been  compelled  to  depart  before 
their  message  was  half  comprenended  by 
the  simple  islanders.  Now  (1168)  Suan- 
tovit was  broken  up  and  burnt,  and  the 
people  received  baptism.  They  were  the 
last  member  of  the  great  Slavonic  &mily 
to  embrace  the  faith.  The  Pope  placed 
the  island  under  the  Bishop  of  Boskild. 

The  remaining  pagan  population  of 
Livonia,  Courland,  and  Esthonia,  was 
compelled  by  violence  to  adopt  Chris- 
tiamty  towards  the  end  of  this  century 
by  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  Henry  tbe  Idon,  duke  of 
Saxony. 

Thirteenth  Century, — All  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  now  Christian ;  all  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  Church,  though 
the  Russians  did  so  in  an  imperfect  sense, 
being  out  of  communion  with  the  Holy 
See.  Attempts  were  made  by  fervent 
preachers  of  the  newly-founded  mendicant 
orders  to  carry  the  faith  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  the  (christian  populations 
under  Mahometan  rule  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  &c.     These  eflbrts,  owing  to  the 

Sride    and   invincible   prejudice   of   the 
[oslems,  met  with  little  success.    The 
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Teutonic  knights,  uniting  themselves  to 
the  Order  of  the  Sword  founded  in  1202, 
carried  on  from  1237  a  long  and  cruel 
war  against  the  natives  of  East  Prussia. 
These  last  had  heen  found  intractable  and 
ferocious,  and  their  rejection  over  and 
oyer  again  of  the  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries was  held  to  justify  proceeding  against 
them  by  way  of  a  crusade.  The  war 
lasted  fifty-three  years,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Prussia,  over 
which  the  Teutonic  order  then  claimed 
to  exercise  sovereign  rights.  Prussians 
who  were  williog  to  become  Christians 
were  declared  fr^  men- and  enjoyed  all 
private  rights,  but  those  who  chose  to 
remain  in  unbelief  were  m&de  slaves  to 
the  conquerors. 

Fourteenth  Century, — This  was  an 
age  of  lamentable  reaction.  Crusades  to 
the  Holy  Land  bein|^  now  regarded  as 
impracticable.  Christian  princes  turned 
their  arms  affainst  one  another.  The 
hundred  yeara  war  between  England  and 
France  b^an.  The  see  of  St.  Peter 
remained  K>r  seventy  years  at  Avignon, 
to  the  detriment  oi  many  religious 
interests;  and  soon  after  the  return  of 
Gregfory  XI.  (1376)  b^n  the  Great 
Schism,  which  distracted  and  perplexed 
all  Chnstian  nations  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  (1386),  at  the 
command  of  their  duke,  Jagellon,  ac- 
cepted the  Gbspel,  and  were  baptised  in 
vast  numbers. 

Fifteenth  Century, — The  maritime 
nations,  Spain  and  l^ortugal,  while  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  geography,  were 
full  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  The  people  of  the  Canaiy  and 
Azore  Islands  were  converted  in  this  age, 
and  under  Portuguese  auspices  three 
Dominican  Mars  (1491)  opened  a  pro- 
mising mission  on  tne  Congo,  in  Western 
Africa.  Immediately  upon  the  discovery 
of  America  (1492)  the  religious  orders, 
especially  the  Dominicans,  fVanciscans, 
Augustinians,  and  Trinitarians,  hastened 
to  send  labourers  to  the  new  field. 

Sixteenth  Ontvry, — While  some  of 
the  European  nations  were  being  led 
away  by  heretical  teachers  into  revolt 
from  the  Church,  new  populations  were 
entering  her  fold  in  the  Transatlantic 
regions  opened  out  by  the  energy  of 
Spain.  Cortes,  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
quered Mexico,  did  all  that  he  could  to 
make  the  people  Christians.  Franciscan 
missioners  appeared  there  in  1523,  fol- 
lowed by  Dominicans  and  Jesuits.    The 


heroic  virtue  of  Martin  de  Valenza,  and 
his  zeal  in  preaching,  converted  great 
numbers  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  j^resent 
day  but  few  of  the  people  remam  un- 
converted; the  countiy  is  divided  into 
eleven  sees,  that  of  Mexico  being  metro- 
politan. 

In  New  Granada,  Spanish  missionaries 
appeared  veir  early;  the  first  see  was 
founded  at  Santa  Marta  in  1629.  St. 
Louis  Bertrand  laboured  here  from  1561 
to  1569,  and  is  said  to  have  converted 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  Indians.^  St. 
Peter  Claver,  sometimes  called  tiie 
Apostle  of  the  Negroes,  after  extra- 
ordinary labours  and  sufierings,  died  at 
Cartagena  in  1654.  Before  1800  the 
majority  of  the  population,  both  Indian 
and  negro,  had  become  Catholic. 

In  Venezuela  the  see  of  Caraccas 
was  founded  in  1531.  In  1800  three- 
fourths  of  the  Indian  population  of  tiie 
province  were  computea  to  be  Christians. 

The  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  vms 
soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
bishop^s  see  at  Lima  (1539),  raised  to 
metropolitan  rank  in  1548.  St.  Turibius, 
the  third  archbishop,  is  regarded  as  the 
apostle  of  that  region.  The  glorious  St. 
Rose  of  Lima,  who  died  in  1617  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  '*  bloomed  in  the  Indies 
in  the  flower  of  virginity  and  patience."  ' 
Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Jesuit  mis- 
sioners combined  their  efforts,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
conversion  of  the  Peruvian  Indians, 
within  all  the  districts  subject  to  Spain, 
was  accomplished. 

In  Bohvia,  Chiquisaca  was  erected 
into  a  bishop's  see  in  1551.  Jesuit 
missions  made  rapid  progress  in  convert- 
ing the  Indians ;  about  a  hundred  years 
later  not  less  than  100,000  of  them  were 
Christians. 

In  Chili,  the  see  of  Santiago  dates 
from  1561.  Those  of  the  native  tribes 
which  submitted  to  the  Spaniards  soon 
became  Christians ;  but  the  nation  of  the 
Araucanos  and  other  tribes^  preservin^^ 
their  independence,  retained  along  with 
it  their  idolatry.  To  this  day  there  are 
many  unconverted  Indians  in  ChilL 

The  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Brazil 
began  to  be  occupied  by  the  Portuguese 
about  1500.  The  first  missionaries  were 
Franciscans.  The  Jesuit  Father,  Nobrega, 
was  sent  to  Brazil  by  St.  Ignatius  in 
1549.    Father  Anchieta  joined  him  four 

1  See  his  Life,  in  English,  recently  pub- 
lished, bv  Father  Wilberforce,  O.S.D. 
*  Collect  for  St.  Rose's  feast,  Aug.  80. 
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years  later,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
m  extending  the  iaith  among  the  Indians. 
His  sanctity  was  demonstrated  by  mira- 
cles, and  he  is  often  called  the  Apostle  of 
Brazil.  The  first  see  was  founded  at 
Bahia  in  1561. 

The  first  see  in  La  Plata,  now  the 
Argentine  Republic,  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  Cordova  (1570),  where  the  Jesuits 
had  in  process  of  time  a  magnificent 
college.  St.  Francis  Solano  preached  to 
the  Indians  of  Tucuman  and  the  Ohaco 
in  1589,  and  converted  a  great  number  of 
them. 

The  fiuth  was  brought  into  Central 
America  by  Franciscans.  Alfonso  de 
Betan^  preached  both  to  Spaniards  and 
Indians  in  Costa  Rica  with  great  fruit 
from  1560  to  his  death  in  1566.  Other 
iriars  laboured  successfully  in  Guatemala 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century. 

Some  Au^ustinian  friars,  headed  by 
Alfonso  Qutierrez,  went  out  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1575  at  the  request 
of  Philip  II.,  and  began  to  preach  to  the 
natives.  Three  years  later  they  were 
joined  by  a  party  of  Franciscans  imder 
the  B.  Pedro  de  Alfaro.  In  nine  years 
250,000  natives  Jiad  embraced  Christi- 
anity. At  the  present  day,  out  of  a 
nulation  variously  estimated  at  from 
to  nine  millions,  the  vast  majority 
are  Catholics ;  and  they  have  learnt  the 
arts  of  civilised  life,  along  with  the 
doctrines  of  salvation,  beneaui  the  foster- 
ing wing  of  the  Church.  It  is  lamentable 
to  compare  with  this  picture  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand. 
Victimised  by  half  a  dozen  Protestant 
sects,  and  unable  to  decide  for  themselves 
which  of  the  Christianities  offered  to 
them  was  the  true  one,  this  brave  and 
gifted  people,  divided  still  more  than 
when  tney  were  heathens  by  the  very 
influence  which  should  have  united  them, 
have  been  unable  to  resist  the  corrupting 
effects  of  the  civilisation  which  has  en- 
folded them  within  its  toils,  and  are  now 
rapidly  perishing. 

The  first  see  in  the  Philippine  Inlands 
was  founded  at  Manila  in  1581.  This 
was  made  metropolitan  in  1621,  and 
three  other  sees  have  been  since  erected. 

The  Portuguese  established  their 
power  firmly  on  the  west  coast  of  India 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
a  see  was  founded  at  Goa  in  1534.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  arrived  in  India  in  1542  ; 
he  preached  on  the  Fishery  Coast,  and  in 
Cochin,  Madura,  and  Travancore,  and 
made  many  thousands  of  converts.  These 


were  chiefly  of  low  caste,  or  of  no  caste 
at  all;  BnJimin  exclusiyeneas  and  Mua- 
sulman  rancour  strongly  barred  the  way 
against  the  spread  of  Christianity  among 
the  upper  classes  of  Indian  society. 

Japan  received  St.  Francis,  when  he 
landed  at  Cangoxima  in  1549,  with  open 
arms.  The  progress  of  Christianity  was 
extremely  rapid,  and  kings  and  princes 
embraced  the  fiedth ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
national  conversion,  like  those  of  which 
earlier  ages  afforded  so  many  examples, 
were  about  to  be  effected.  Gregory  XIH. 
in  1585  forbade  any  missionaries  not  be- 
longing to  the  company  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Japan.  About  the  same  time  a 
Japanese  emoassy  visited  Rome.  The 
sequel  will  be  told  in  the  next  section. 

Seventeenth  Century. — Xavier  had 
desired  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  China, 
but  he  died  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of 
Sancian  (1552)  without  having  set  foot 
in  the  empire.  Towards  1600  some 
Jesuit  Fathers  entered  China,  but  little 
effect  was  produced  till  after  Father  Rioci 
had  made  his  way  to  Pekin  (1602)  and 
conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  emperor. 
Tlie  scientific  attainments  of  Ricci,  and, 
after  him,  of  the  Fathers  Schall,Verbie8t, 
&c.,  were  what  won  from  the  imperial 
house  respect  for  them,  and  some  degree 
of  toleration  for  the  Chinese  converts. 
In  1663  there  are  said  to  haye  been 
300,000  Catholics  in  China.  But  seyeral 
causes  combined  to  overcloud  this  bright 
prospect :  (1)  the  dispute  about  the  Chinese 
ceremonies  between  the  Jesuit  and  the 
Dominican  missioners  [Jesititb]  ;  (2)  the 
persecution,  more  or  less  connected  with 
this  dispute,  raised  by  the  Government 
against  the  Christians  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  (8)  the 
suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and 
(4)  the  French  Revolution,  which  para- 
lysed the  missionary  energy  of  the  chief 
Catholic  nation  for  many  years.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  regain  the  ground  lost.  China 
is  now  divided  into  twenty-five  sees, 
under  vicars-apostolic,  and  the  total 
number  of  Catholics  can  be  little  less 
than  a  million.  Numerous  conyersions 
occur  each  year  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  "  Chr^tient^s,"  or  Christian  settle- 
ments, which  are  planted  thickly  in 
every  province  of  the  vast  empire. 

The  Seminary  "  des  Missions  Etran- 
g6res,"  founded  in  1663  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  Paris,  has  carried  on  ever  since, 
chiefly  in  Eastern  countries,  a  glorious 
work  of  evangelisation. 
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In  the  course  of  this  century  mission- 
aries belonging  to  various  orders,  chiefly 
Dominicans  and  JesmtSi  carried  the 
Gospel  to  Tonquin,  CJochin-China,  Gam- 
boja,  Siam,  Malaysia,  and  Burmah, 
countries  which  all  lie  within  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula.  The  later  history  of 
these  missions  has  been  of  the  usual 
cheauered  character.  In  Tonquin  and 
Cocnin-China  there  have  been  prolonged 
persecutions  and  frequent  martyrdoms. 
At  the  present  day  these  countries  are 
governed  by  twelve  vicars-apostolic,  and 
the  number  of  Catholics  contained  in 
them  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
280,000.» 

Canada  and  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia) 
were  colonised  by  France  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  first  bishop's 
see  was  founded  at  Montreal  in  1659. 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  Brebeuf,  Jogues, 
Lallemant,  ^d  Daniel  converted  the 
Hurons  to  Christianity.  But  the  enemies 
of  France  instigated  the  Iroquois  to 
attack  the  Hurons ;  all  the  above-named 
missionaries  met  with  violent  deaths,  and 
the  Hurons  were  nearly  exterminated.* 
Acadia  was  ceded  to  England  in  1713, 
and  Canada  in  1763.  The  French-speak- 
ing population  of  Lower  Canada  has 
remamed  Catholic,  and  the  efibrts  of  the 
missionaries  have  secured  for  the  Church 
the  large  floating  half-caste  population 
of  "  voyageurs  "  and  traders,  besides  con- 
verting many  of  the  Indian  tribes  which 
roam  over  the  surface  of  British  North 
America. 

In  India,  the  Jesuit  Nobili  (1606), 
Ajwiming  the  dress  and  customs  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  not  associating  with 
persons  of  inferior  caste,  made  a*  con- 
siderable impression.  The  B.  John 
de  Britto,  also  a  Jesuit,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  lower  castes,  and  is  said  to 
have  converted  8,000  idolators ;  he  gave 
his  life  for  the  faith.  The  flourishing 
Christianity  of  Ceylon,  evangelised  partly 
by  Franciscans,  partly  by  the  Ven.  Jos^ 
Vaz,  of  the  Goa  Oratory,  and  other  Fathers 
of  the  same  congregation,  was  injured  and 
retarded  by  the  Dutch  after  they  had 
dislodged  (1656)  the  Portuguese  from 
the  island.  When  Ceylon  fell  mto  British 
hands,  equity  was  better  observed,  and 
at  the  present  day  there  are  400,000 
Catholics,  governed  by  two  vicars-apos- 
tolic. 

The  policy  of  British  rule  in  India, 
with  other  causes,  has  tended  to  keep 

1  Darand,  Mi*$wna  Fran^aUeSt  ch.  vii. 
*  Parkman,  The  Jesuiti  in  North  America, 


Christianity  stationary,  and  at  this  day 
the  total  number  of  Christians  in  Britisn 
India  is  said  to  be  less  than  one  million. 
Of  these,  about  250,000  are  believed  to  be 
Europeans  or  Eurasians  (half-castes).  Of 
the  remainder  about  534,000  are  found 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  of  these 
about  416,000,  or  four-firths  nearly,  are 
"returned  as  Roman  Catholics."'  In 
the  Native  States  the  Christians  number 
about  700,000.  Concerning  these  we 
have  not  met  with  creed  returns,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
are  Catholics. 

The  Gba  schism  arose  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  see  of  Goa  was 
founded  in  1534,  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See, 
giving  to  the  king  of  that  country  the 
right  of  patronage  over  the  churches  of 
India  on  certain  conditions.  After  their 
power  on  the  Malabar  coast  had  been 
displaced  by  that  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
circumstances  were  consequently  changed, 
the  Portuguese  still  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  action  of  the  Holy  See  in  en- 
trusting ecclesiajBtical  interests  in  those 
regions  to  clergy  of  non-Portuguese 
nationality.  A  long  and  painful  history 
is  connected  with  these  disputes,  and  the 
schism  is  not  entirely  healed  to  this  day. 
The  Indian  missions  were  reorganised  by 
Greg^ory  XVt.,  who  in  1840,  Portugal 
having  notoriously  fruled  or  become 
unable  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the  contract, 
suppressed  the  original  bull  of  patronage. 
Including  the  two  sees  in  Ceylon,  there 
are  now  twenty-three  vicariates-apostolic 
in  India. 

In  Japan,  where  a  considerable  section 
of  the  people  had  become  Christians,  the 
Government  took  the  alarm,  and  com- 
menced to  persecute  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Xogun  became  tai- 
cosama,  or  supreme  temporal  ruler,  in 
1615,  and  fr^m  that  time  to  his  death  in 
1650  pursued  a  settled  plan  of  extermi- 
nation. In  this  he  was  aided  by  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  assisted 
him  in  putting  down  the  revolt  of  the 
Christians  of  a  large  district,  whooi  the 
persecution  had  driven  to  despair.  About 
1650  there  were  but  few  professed  Chris- 
tians left.  When,  however,  after  Japan 
was  opened  to  Europeans  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Catholic  missioners  returned, 
they  found  interesting  proofs  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  pure  Christianity  among  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people.  At 
present  there  is  one  bishop  in  Japan ;  the 
»  Ene^l  Brit,  9th  cd. « India." 
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number  of  Oatholics  we  have  seen  roughly 
estimated  at  15,000. 

Eighteenth  Century, — The  celebrated 
Jesuit  missions,  or  ''Reductions,^  in 
Paraguay  attained  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
The  Jesuits  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  King  of  Spain  to  isolate  their 
Indian  converts  in  the  settlements  founded 
by  them,  and  to  manage  their  affairs 
independently  of  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration. A  group  of  theocratic  com- 
munities was  thus  formed  in  the  plains  of 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  in  each  of 
which  the  clergy  were  at  once  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  of  their 
nocks;  in  which  crime  was  almost  un- 
known, and  industry  universal;  and  a 
community  of  goods  was  established  as 
in  the  Apostolic  age.  The  Indians  "  in 
medium  auserebant;"  the  crops  which 
they  raised  were  thrown  into  a  common 
stock,  and  divided  by  the  Clergy  among 
the  different  households ;  not  that  this 
was  regarded  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, but  only  as  that  most  suitable  for 
the  new  Christians  at  the  actual  stage  of 
mental  and  moral  development  which 
they  had  reached.  The  converts  after  a 
time  displayed  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  imitating  any  kind  of  handicraft, 
mechanism,  or  artistic  workmanship. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  philanthropists  of 
Europe  were  turned  upon  this  new  ex- 
periment in  human  education.  Unfortu- 
nately the  hostility  of  the  colonists,  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  of  Uruguay  from 
Spain  to  Portugal,  the  malignant  policy 
of  Pombal,  and  finally  the  suppression  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  brought  utter  de- 
struction on  a  work  than  which  the  whole 
history  of  evangelic  enterprise  presents 
nothug  more  suggestive  ana  encouraging. 

Nineteenth  Century,— In  1822  the 
"  Work  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  " 
was  established  at  Lyons,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  in  the  establishment  and  support 
of  foreign  missions.  It  was  computed 
that  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence 
the  Church  had  received,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  missioDs  connected  with 
this  society,  an  accession  of  about  700,000 
neophytes.  It  distributes  at  the  present 
time  an  income  exceeding  200,000/.  a  year. 

By  the  exertions  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Salford  (Dr.  Vaughan)  **  St.  Josejjh^s 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  Foreign 
Missions,"  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
educate  missioners  to  preach  to  the  heathen, 
was  founded  a  few  years  ago  at  Mill  Hill, 
near  London.     Its  missionaries  already 


MITRE 

occupy  important  fields  of  work  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  of  India  and  Borneo, 
besides  the  Negro  Missions  in  the  United 
States. 

Qreat  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in 
Africa.  Besides  the  titular  sees  in  Algeris 
there  are  eleven  vicariates,  administered 
by  bishops,  which  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  tne  seaboard  all  round  the  con- 
tinent, and  also  the  newly-founded 
vicariate  of  Central  Africa,  of  which  its 
bishop,  M^.  Comboni,  fixed  the  seat  at  El 
Obeia,  in  Kordofan. 

In  Oceania  there  are  fifteen  vicariatee- 
apostolic,  most  of  which  are  of  recent 
creation.  When  the  Catholic  missionaries 
have  not  been  interfered  with  (as  in  the 
Gambier  Islands,  Easter  Island,  and  Mar- 
quesas Islands)  the  native  population  has 
sometimes  embraced  Christiamty  en  fiui«se; 
but  in  numerous  instances  the  work  has 
been  and  is  made  difficult  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  other 
sectaries. 

The  supreme  direction  of  all  Catholic 
missions  rests  with  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Propaganda  fPBOPAeAKDA.].  (Hen- 
Hon,  ''  Hist,  des  Miss.  Oath. ; ''  Durand, 
"  Miss.  Cath.  Fran9aises ;  "  Wetzer  and 
Welte, />««m;  Fleury,  "Hist.  Eccl.;** 
"  Dublin  Review,^  Jan.  1879.) 

MZTRS  (Mitra  infula),  A  head- 
dress worn  by  bishops,  abbots,  and  in 
certain  cases  b^  other  distinguished 
ecclesiastics.  Mitra  Qurpa)  is  used  in 
Greek  and  Latin  for  the  turban  which 
was  worn  by  women,  and  among  the 
Asiatics,  specially  Phrygians,  by  men. 
It  had  no  connection  with  religious  rites. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  band  (ir^ula) 
was  worn  by  heathen  priests  and  by  the 
sacrificial  victims.  The  Jewish  priesta 
wore  a  cap  (ny^^p,  KiSapis  in  the  LXX) 
of  uncertain  form,  though  tiie  root  points 
to  a  round  shape,  and  the  high  priest 
a  turban  (n^^.VO)^  ^^o™  ^  ^^^  meaning 
"  to  wind  "  (in  LXX,  Ki^apis  and  furpa), 
with  a  plate  of  gold  on  the  front 
(J^^V;  LXX,  nhaKov;  Vulg.  "lamina"), 
inscribed  with  the  words,  **  Holiness  to 
the  Lord.*'  The  Vulgate  uses  "mitra" 
for  the  high  priest's  head-dress  (Ecclus. 
xlv.  14),  for  the  priest's  (Exod.  xxlx.  9 ; 
Levit.  viii.  13).  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  early  Church  did  not  adopt  the 
head-dress  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and 
transfer  it  to  her  own  priests  or  chief 
priests.  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  indeed, 
writing  about  190  (apud  Euseb.  "H.  E." 
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y.  24)  says  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
that  he  ''became  a  priest,  having  worn  the 
plate  {nerakop)/*  and  Epip^anius  (Haer.) 
about  380,  makoB  a  similar  statement 
about  St.  James,  except  that  he  makes  it 
in  St.  James's  case  a  mark  of  his  Jewish, 
not  his  Christian  priesthood,  for  he  says 
he  was  allowed  both  to  wear  the  ircraXoy 
and  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This 
account  of  Epiphanius  is  evidently  legen- 
dary, for  on  what  possible  ground  could 
the  authorities  of  the  Temple  treat  James 
as  high  priest  P  Bishop  Lightfoot  (see 
also  Routh, "  Rell.  Sacr.*  ii.  p.  28)  is  pro- 
bably justified  in  r^;arding  the  language 
of  irolycrates  on  St.  Jo^'s  "plate**  as 
metaphorical.  But,  in  any  case,  such  a 
"  plate  "  answers  to  no  vestment  now  in 
use;  and  even  if  we  could  translate  it 
"mitre"  (as  we  cannot),  this  use  by  St. 
John  stands  quite  by  itself.  It  would 
have  been  his  custom,  not  that  of  the 
Church. 

Hefele,  who  treats  the  above  notices 
of  St.  John  and  St.  James  as  mere  legends, 
contends,  nevertheless,  that  there  are 
dear  traces  of  mitres  used  as  part  of  the 
official  ecclesiastical  costume  from  the 
fourth  century.  After  carefully  consider- 
ing the  proois  which  he  alleges,  we  can 
see  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  judgment 
of  Menard,  the  learned  Benedictme  editor 
of  St.  Gregory's  Sacramentary  —  viz. 
that  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  her 
history  there  was  no  general  use  of  mitres 
in  the  Church.  All  Hefele's  references 
can,  we  think,  be  explained  as  poetical  or 
metaphorical.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hefele  himself  allows  that  no  Sacramen- 
tary or  Bitual-book  before  1000  a.d.  men- 
tions the  mitre,  much  less  the  bishop's 
investment  with  it  at  consecration,  though, 
e.g.,  in  a  Mass  for  Easter  Sunday  written 
before  986  the  ornaments  of  a  bishop  are 
enumerated.  Again,  liturgical  writers, 
such  as  Amalarius  and  Walafrid  Strabo, 
are  silent  on  the  subject.  "  It  is  not,"  we 
again  quote  from  itefele, "  it  is  not  till 
the  eleventh  century  that  representations 
of  popes,  bishops,  and  abbots  with  the 
mitre  occur;  tliough  from  that  time 
onwards  they  are  very  numerous." 

The  use  of  the  mitre  seems  to  have 
begun  at  Rome,  and  then  to  have  spread 
to  other  churches.  Leo  IX.,  in  1049, 
gave  the  "  Roman  mitre "  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  and  this  is  the  earliest 
instance  known  of  such  a  concession. 
Canons  also,  e.g,,  at  Bamberg,  got  leave 
from  Rome  to  wear  the  mitre  on  certain 
feasts,  and  it  was  used  by  all  cardinals 
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till,  in  1245,  the  first  Council  of  Lyons 
sanctioned  the  cardinal's  hat.  According 
to  G^vantus  (^tom.  i.  149),  the  first  con- 
cession of  a  mitre  to  an  abbot  was  made 
by  Urban  II.  in  1091.  The  straight  lines 
and  sharp  point  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Gothic  miti^  first  appear  in  works  of 
art  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Italian  mitre  vrith  its  greater  height  and 
curved  lines  came  into  use  in  the  four- 
teenth. 

Bishops  and  abbots  (if  mitredj)  receive 
the  mitre  from  the  consecrating  oishop^  a 
ceremony,  as  Catalani  shows^  of  late  in- 
troduction. The  "Cffirimoniale  Episco- 
porum"  distinguishes  the  "precious 
mitre,"  adorned  with  jewels  and  made  of 
gold  or  silver  plate;  the  "mitra  auri- 
phrygiata,"  witiiout  precious  stones  (it 
may,  however,  be  ornamented  with 
pearls)  and  of  gold  cloth  {ex  tela  aurea)  ; 
the  "  plain  mitre  "  {miira  simplex)  of  silk 
or  linen  and  of  white  colour.  The  bishop 
always  uses  the  mitre  if  he  carries  the 
pastoral  stafil  Inferior  prelates  who  are 
allowed  a  mitre  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  simple  mitre,  unless  in  case  of 
an  express  concession  by  the  Pope 
("Manuale  Decret."  870).  The  Greeks 
have  no  mitre.  The  Armenians  have 
adopted  a  kind  of  mitre  for  bishops  and 
a  bonnet  for  priests  since  the  eleventh 
century.  (Hefele,  '*  Beitrage,"  vol.  ii. ; 
Gavantus,  Bona,  "  Rerum  Lit."  lib.  i. ; 
Catalani  on  the  "  Pontifical " ;  Mencurd  on 
St.  Gregory's  Sacramentary.  Innocent  III. 
gives  mystical  meanings  to  the  mitre  and 
Its  parts — e.g.  the  two  horns  are  the  two 
testaments ;  the  strings,  the  spirit  and  the 
letter,  &c.). 

MZXHB  MLaSRZAOBB  are  mar- 
riages between  persons  of  different  reli- 
gions. A  marriage  between  a  baptised 
and  unbaptised  person  is  invalid;  one 
between  a  Catholic  and  a  person  of 
another  communion — e.ff,  a  Protestant — 
is  valid,  but,  unless  a  dispensation  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Pope  or  his  dele- 
gate, unlawful.  This  explanation  has 
been  abeady  given  in  the  article  on  the 
Impediments  of  Marriage.  But  it  will 
be  useful  to  say  something  here  on  the 
legislation  of  the  Church  on  marriages 
between  Catholics  and  other  Christians 
not  Catholics. 

(1)  Benedict  XIV.  (Instruction  on 
Marriages  in  Holland,  1741.  Encyclical, 
"Magnce  nobis")  has  declared  the 
Church's  vehement  repugnance  to  such 
unions,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  harmonious,  that  they  ex- 
q2 
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pose  the  Catholic  party  and  the  children 
to  danger  of  peryersion,  that  they  are  apt 
to  produce  indifference,  &c.,  &c. 

(2)  He  says  the  Church  has  permitted 
them  for  very  grave  reasons,  and  generally 
in  the  case  of  royal  personages ;  but  even 
then  on  condition  that  the  Catholic  party 
be  free  to  practise  his  or  her  religion, 
and  that  a  promise  be  given  that  the 
children  of  either  sex  be  brought  up 
Catholics. 

(3)  Increasing    intercourse    between 
Catholics  and  Protectants  made  such  mar- 
riages far  more  frequent,  and  the  conditions 
insisted  on  by  Benedict  XIV.  were  neg- 
lected.   In  Silesia  a  law  of  the  State  in 
1803    required    the    children  of    mixed 
marriages  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion 
of   the  father.     In   England,  till  very 
recent  times,  there  was  a  common  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  boys  were  brought  up 
in  the  father's,  the  girls  in  the  mother's, 
religion ;  and  neither  in  Silesia  (see  Her- 
genrother,  "  Kirchengeschichte,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
856  seq.)  nor  in  England  did  the  Catholic 
clergy,  as  a  rule,  oppose  this  state  of 
things.     An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Prussian  Government  in  1825  to  mtro- 
diice  the  law  which  prevailed  in  Silesia 
and  the  other  Eastern  provinces  to  the 
Rhineland    and    Westphalia;    and    this 
order  of  the  Cabinet  was  accepted  by 
Von  Spiegel,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
also,  though  with  some  scruple,  by  the 
Bishops  of    Paderbom,    Miinster,    and 
Treves.    This  led  Pius  VEIL  and  Gregory 
XVI.  to  declare  a  mixed  marriage,  when 
it  was  not  understood  that  the  children 
of    either    sex    should    be    brought  up 
Catholics,  contrary  to  the  "  natural  and 
divme  law."    Otherwise,  the  priest  could 
take    no    part    in    the  celebration.      In 
extreme  cases,  and  to  avoid  greater  evils, 
he  might  passively  assist  at  the  contract ; 
but  more  the   Pope   himself   could  not 
permit.    Obedieuce  to  these  Papal  briefs 
led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Droste  von 
Vischering,    the     new     archbishop     of 
Cologne,  in   1837,   and  to   that  of  the 
Archbishop    of    Posen   in  1839.       The 
bishops,  even  those  who  had  once  been  of 
a  different  mind,  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
Papal  regulations.    One  exception,  how- 
ever, must  be  mentioned.    The  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Breslau  resigned  his  see    in 
1840  rather  than  submit,  and  became  a 
Protestant.      He  died  in  1871.     Under 
the  good  king,  William  IV.,  peace  was 
gradually  restored  beween   Cnurch  and 
State. 

(4)  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  fol- 
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lowing  is  the  present  law.  If  a  Catholic 
and  Protestant  desire  to  many,  they 
must  promise  to  complv  with  the  condi- 
tions given  above.  Then,  if  the  bishop 
is  satisfied  that  some  grave  reason  for  the 
marriage  exists,  he  may  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  marriage  is  then  celeorated 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  nuptial 
benediction  is  not  permitted.  As  the 
Anglican  clergy  are  no  longer  the  obli- 
gatory registrars  for  civil  recognition,  no 
repetition  of  the  ceremony  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  is  now  tolerated. 
MO&nriBM.  [See  Grace.] 
MO&nro8.    [See  Quietisic.] 

MOWA8TBRT.        [See      OoiTYEKT; 

Monk.] 

MOarx  (A.-S.  tmmuc,  through  the 
Lat.  monachuSf  Gr.  fiovax^^t  "  solitary  "). 
The  ascetics  of  the  first  Christian  a^ 
have  been  already  described  [Ascetjb]. 
They  did  not,  as  a  rule,  separate  them- 
selves from  men,  but  in  the  world  practised 
a  rigid  mortification,  and  aimed  at  ful- 
filling the  counsels  of  perfection.  Mona- 
chism  commenced  in  Egypt.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  the  persecu- 
tion of  Decius  caused  many  fervent  Chris- 
tians to  leave  the  cities  and  flee  into  the 
deserts,  there  to  find  that  freedom  in  the 
divine  service  which  human  laws  denied 
them.  For  a  long  time  they  lived  apart, 
each  in  his  own  cell,  supporting  them- 
selves by  daily  labour.  The  anchorites 
or  hermits  [Hermits]  were  those  who 
specially  desired  solitude;  of  these,  St. 
Paul  was  the  founder.  St  Ajitony, 
whose  life  embraces  more  than  a  hundred 
years  (260-356),  chose  for  a  time  absolute 
solitude,  but  in  his  later  years  he  allowed 
a  number  of  disciples  to  gather  round 
him,  who,  though  living  each  apart,  were 
eager  to  profit  dv  the  aepth  and  wisdom 
of  his  advice,  and  ready  to  practise  what- 
ever rules  he  might  impose.  Thus  St. 
Antony  was  the  founder  of  Monachism, 
although  the  coenobitic  life,  which  has 
been  a  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the 
monks  of  later  times,  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. Of  this,  St.  Pachomius  is  regarded 
as  the  originator,  who,  about  a.d.  315, 
built  monasteries  in  the  Thebaid.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  common  life 
should  appear,  under  given  conditions, 
more  suitable  as  a  road  to  perfection  than 
the  separate  life.  How  one  might  pass 
into  the  other  mav  be  seen  from  a  passage 
in  the  "  Orations  "  of  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.^  Spe^dng  of  St.  Athanatdus  taking 
refuge  with  the  conlemplatives  of  E^gypt; 
J  Or.  21. 
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who,  "  withdrawing  themselyes  from  the 
world,  and  emhracing  the  wilderness,  live 
to  God,"  he  savs  that,  of  these,  "some, 
practising  a  me  ahsolutely  solitary  and 
imsocial,  converse  with  themselves  and 
Gfod  alone,  knowing  no  more  of  the  world 
i^an  they  can  hecome  acquainted  with  in 
the  desert;  others,  loving  the  law  of 
charity  hy  way  of  intercourse  («cotvo>vta), 
at  once  men  of  solitude  and  men  of  society, 
wbile  dead  to  all  other  men  and  to  worldly 
affairs  in  general  ...  are  a  world  to  one 
another,  and  hy  comparison  and  contact 
sharpen  one  another's  virtue/'  Hilarion, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Antony,  is  sfdd  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  communities  of 
monks  in  Palestine :  Eustathius  of  Sebaste, 
in  Armenia;  St.  Basil,  in  Cappadocia. 
St.  Athanasius,  by  making  known  at 
Bome  the  story  of  the  wonderful  life  of 
St.  Antony,  is  said  to  have  caused  a  great 
movement  towards  monasticism;  in  the 
time  of  St.  Jerome  the  city  had  many 
monasteries  both  of  monks  and  nims.  St. 
Martin  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  the 
ccenobitic  life;  two  celebrated  French 
monasteries,  Marmoutier,  near  Tours,  and 
Ligug^,  near  Poitiers,  were  of  his  founda- 
tion. The  rule  of  St.  Austin  was  perhaps 
rather  designed  for  regular  clerks  than 
for  monks^  who  for  a  long  time  after  their 
institution  were  all  laymen.  At  first  it 
was  nearly  true  that  every  monastery 
followed  its  own  rule;  gradually,  how- 
ever, the  rule  of  St.  Basil  [Basilians] 
obtained  a  preference,  and,  after  its  trans- 
lation into  i4ttin  by  Rufinus  of  Amiileia, 
was  largely  adoptea  in  the  West.  Mona- 
chism  languished  in  Italy  in  the  fifth 
century,  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians ;  in  the  sixth  (529^,  the  strong 
but  gentle  hand  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia 
rais^  it  to  a  pedestal  from  which  it  has 
never  since  been  dethroned.  [Benbdio- 
TiKXS.]  The  Benedictine  rule  gradually 
swallowed  up  all  the  others,  being  foimd 
more  suitable  than  any  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  Western  Europe.  For  several 
centuries  no  other  rule  was  heard  of.  In 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the 
Orders  of  Olimy,  Camaldoli,  the  Chart- 
reuse, and  Oiteaux,  branched  off  from  the 
parent  stem.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
appeared  the  friars ;  in  the  sixteenth,  the 
Jesuits,Theatines,  and  other  regular  clerks ; 
followed  down  to  our  own  day  by  the 
varioiis  congregations  of  both  sexes,  the 
members  of  which,  under  their  several 
institutes,  devote  themselves  to  the 
glory  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  their 
neighbour. 
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The  early  his- 
tory of  the  Monophysites,  who  held  that 
there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  and 
were  condemned  at  the  General  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  has  been  given  in  a  separate 
article.  [Chalcbdon.]  For  two  years, 
Eudocia,  the  widow  of  Theodosius  II., 
was  averse  to  the  Confession  of  Chalce- 
don, and  the  monks  in  Palestine,  counting 
on  her  protection,  drove  Juvenal,  the 
Patriarch,  from  his  see.  In  E^pt,  Pro- 
terius,  the  orthodox  successor  of  Dioscorus, 
was  murdered  in  457  by  the  fanatical 
populace,  headed  by  Timothy  the  Cat 
and  Peter  the  Stammerer,  of  whom  the 
former  usurped  the  Patriarchate,  till  driven 
out  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Leo  I. 
In  Ajitioch,  another  monk,  Peter  the 
Fuller,  overthrew  the  lawful  Patriarch, 
on  his  refusal  to  insert  the  words,  "  Who 
was  crucified  for  us,"  in  the  Trisagion. 
Scarcely  were  these  Monophysite  leaders 
removed,  when  their  party  found  a  pro- 
tector in  the  usurping  Emperor  Basiliscus 
(475-477).  Timothy  the  Cat  and  Peter 
the  Fuller  recovered  their  sees,  and  the 
decision  of  Chalcedon  was  set  aside  in  an 
Imperial  Encyclical. 

The  Catholics  might  have  looked  for 
triumph  when  Zeno  came  to  the  throne. 
The  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  Acacius, 
had  been  hitherto  orthodox,  and  Zeno  re- 
stored an  orthodox  Patriarch  at  Alexan- 
dria— viz.  Timothy  Salifiiciolus,  succeeded 
by  Talaja.  But  the  latter  offended  the 
court  and  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
Acacius  leagued  with  Peter  the  Stam- 
merer, who  on  the  death  of  Timothy 
the  Cat  became  leader  of  the  Egyptian 
Monophysites,  and  Zeno  hit  on  a  com- 

Sromise  meant  to  imite  Catholics  and 
lonophysites.  His  "  Henoticon  "  of  482 
condemned  Nestorius  and  renewed  the 
anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  but  ignored  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  ordered  preachers 
to  avoid  the  points  of  controversy  between 
Monophysites  and  their  opponents,  and 
bade  the  churches  confine  tnemselves  to 
the  Nicene  Creed  with  the  additions 
made  to  it  at  Constantinople.  Peter  the 
Fuller  at  Antioch,  Timothy  the  Stam- 
merer in  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand,  Aca- 
cius of  Constantinople  on  the  other,  ac- 
cepted these  terms.  But  Rome  would 
hear  nothing  of  the  "  Henoticon,"  and 
there  was  a  schism  between  East  and 
West  from  484  to  519.  Even  at  Con- 
stantinople a  powerful  party,  headed  by 
monks,  known  as  the  Acoemeti,  reiectecL 
the  '*  Henoticon,"  and  ag^ain  many  Mono- 
physites in  Egypt  abhorred  it,  fell  away 
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from  Timothy  the  Stammerer,  and  formed 
a  separate  sect,  that  of  the  Acephali. 
Justin  I.  acknowledged  the  authonty  of 
Chalcedon,  and  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople was  once  more  in  communion  with 
that  of  Rome. 

From  this  time  the  Monophysites  split 
up  into  numerous  sects.  The  Phtharto- 
latrsB,  or  Severians,  fought  with  Aph- 
thartolatrae,  or  Julianists,  on  the  cor- 
ruptible or  incorruptible  nature  of  Christ^s 
body.  A  subdivision  of  the  latter  held 
that  Christ's  body  since  its  union  with  the 
Word  was  increate ;  the  Ctistolatrse  were 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  Themistians, 
or  Aguoet«,  hela  that  the  human  element 
in  Christ  before  his  resurrection  was  sub- 
ject to  ignorance.  A  Monophysite  Aris- 
totelian, Philoponus  (660),  argued  that 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  were 
three  distinct  individuals,  and  his  followers 
were  known  as  Tritheists.  Other  Mono- 
physite sects  are  mentioned  by  Petavius. 

In  536,  Armenia  became  Persian ;  in 
640,  the  Saracens  became  masters  of 
Egy^Dt ;  and  in  these  countries  the  Mono- 
physites were  of  course  freed  from  Byzan- 
tine persecution.  In  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia they  were  harassed  bv  Justinian, 
but  their  cause  was  maintained  by  the 
zeal  of  the  beggar-monk.  Jacobus  Zan- 
galus,  called  El  Baradai.  In  all  these 
countries,  Monophysite  churches  still  exist. 
They  are  represented  (1)  by  the  Armenian 
National  Cnurch;  (2)  by  the  Jacobite 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia; 
(3)  the  Coptic  church ;  (4)  the  Abyssinian 
church,  llie  Schismatic  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  are  now  connected  with  the  Jaco- 
bites. All  these  sects  are  described  under 
separate  articles.  (Hefele,  '*  Concil.**  vol. 
ii.  For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  Mono- 
physite divisions,  see  Petavius,  '*  De  Incar- 
nat."  I.  cap.  16, 17.) 

XOWOTBX&zras.  A  name  given 
to  those  who  held  that  Christ  had  only 
one  will.  "  One  will ;  *'  '*  one  operation,*** 
of  the  Word  made  Flesh,  were  the  watch- 
vTords  of  their  partjr.  They  argued,  there 
is  but  one  Person  in  Chnst,  therefore  a 
single  will,  and  a  single  operation.  The 
Catholic  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  there  are  two  natures,  and  therefore 
two  operations  and  two  wills  in  Christ. 
The  will  is  a  faculty  of  the  nature,  and 
if  Christ  had  no  human  will  He  cannot 
have  been  true  man.  He  remains  for  ever 
GKxi  and  Man,  in  two  distinct  natures; 
each  nature  operates  in  the  way  proper  to 
itself,  Nature  Deing  the  principle  of  opera- 
tion ;  there  are  therefore  two  operations 
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and  two  vnlls  in  Christ,  the  one  Divine, 
the  other  human,  although  these  wills 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other — 
since  tne  human  will  of  Christ  follows, 
and  is  perfectly  subject  to,  his  Divine 
win.  Tnat  Christ  had  two  vnlls  is  im- 
plied in  Luc.  xxii.  42,  John  v.  30,  where 
He  distinguishes  his  own  (human>  wiU 
from  that  of  the  Father's,  which  is  one 
with  Christ's  Divine  wilL  Thus,  Pope 
Agatho's  synodal  letter,  accepted  at 
the  Sixth  General  Council— the  Third  of 
Constantinople— defines  that  Christ  has 
**  two  natural  wUls,  without  division, 
change,  partition,  confusion,  not  contrary 
to  each  other,  but  the  human  vnll  follow- 
ing and  subject  to  the  Divine."  We  may 
here  add  that  Catholic  theolo^ans  dis- 
tinguish three  kinds  of  operation  m  Christ ; 
those  which  are  purely  Divine — e.g.  crea^ 
tion,  preservation  of  his  creatures,  &c.; 
those  which  are  purely  human,  eating 
and  drinking,  weeping,  &c. ;  those  in  which 
each  nature  acts — ^the  Divine,  as  the  prin- 
cipal, the  human,  as  the  instrumental 
cause — e.g.  raising  the  dead,  giving  sight 
to  the  bUnd,  &c.  We  proceed  to  the 
history  of  the  heresy. 

Heraclius  (610^1)  naturally  desired 
the  reconciliation  of  Monophysites  and 
Catholics,  for  the  Persians  had  pressed 
forward  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  was 
urgent  need  to  unite  the  Christians  of  the 
Empire  as  one  man  against  them.  In 
622,  Heraclius,  in  an  interview  with  Paul, 
the  head  of  the  Armenian  Monophysites, 
suggested  the  form  "one  enei^,  as  a 
means  of  reconciling  the  contending  parties. 
He  made  use  of  the  same  expedient, 
taught  him  probably  by  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople in  626,  when  he  tried  to  effect 
a  union  between  Cyrus,  Catholic  bishop 
of  Phasis,  and  Athanasius,  the  Jabobite 
Patriarch.  When  Cyrus  became  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  he  taught  in  nine  Kc^dXam 
that  Christ,  because  his  two  natures  were 
united  in  one  Person,  "  performed  Divine 
and  human  acts  by  one  theandric  operation 
(i.e.  by  one  operation  at  once  Divine  and 
human)  according  to  St.  Dionysius" 
U.e,  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite). 
Sophronius,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  when  at 
Alexandria,  tried  to  keep  Cyrus  fit>m 
publishing  these  K€d>dKata,  and  also  op- 
posed the  MonotheUte  doctrine  at  Con- 
stantinople. Soon  afr«r,  Sophronius  was 
raised  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  union  which 
had  been  effected  with  a  section  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites— viz.  the  Theodosians.  Cyrus 
ana  Sergius,  occupying  the  two  great  i 
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of  Alexandria  and  Oonstantinople,  yigo- 
roufily  supported  the  Monotheute  com- 
"jOTOimae,  and  the  latter  tried  to  enlist 
Pope  Honorius  on  the  same  side — ^with 
what  measure  of  success  has  been  shown  in 
a  separate  article.  [See  Honobits.]  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  doctrine  was 
clearly  formulated  by  the  Svnod  of  Jem- 
salem,  which  met  under  ^phroniuS;  in 
634.  Three  years  later  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  shortly  after^ 
wards  Sophronius  died.  In  638  Honorius, 
too,  was  gone,  and  a  new  phase  of  the 
controyersy  began. 

In  63^  Heraclius  ^ve  his  Imperial 
authority  to  an  Ecthesis  or  exposition  of 
the  &ith  composed  by  Sergius.  This 
document  forbade  either  phrase  "  one  "  or 
"  two  energies,''  but  affirmed  "  one  will  " 
in  Christ.  The  Ecthesis  was  supported 
by  Pyrrhus  and  Paul,  successors  of  Ser- 
gius at  Constantinople,  and  by  two  coun- 
dls  held  there  in  638  and  639 ;  but  it  was 
opposed  throughout  the  West,  condemned 
}^  the  Popes  John  IV.  and  Theodore, 
Paul  of  Constantinople  being  excom- 
municated by  the  latter  Pope.  Moreover, 
the  orthodox  doctrine  found  a  powerful 
champion  in  the  abbot  Maximus,  formerly 
secretary  of  Heraclius,  then  abbot  of 
Chrysopolis,  who  was  active  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  in  Africa  (the  par- 
ticular place  is  uncertain)  where  he  held  a 
dispute  witii  Pyrrhus,  and  at  Rome.  The 
Emperor  Oonstans  H.  withdrew  the 
Ecthesis  and  enforced  upon  the  empire 
under  strict  penalties  another  document, 
known  as  the  Type,  which  forbade 
all  discussion  of  the  number  either  of 
the  energies  or  the  wills.  But  in  the 
Lateran  synod  of  649  Pope  Mu^n  I. 
condemned  both  Type  and  Ecthesis,  and 
anathematised  the  Monothelite  leaders. 
Martin  was  seized,  finally  banished  to  the 
Chersonnese,  where,  after  enduring  much 
misery,  he  died  in  655.  Maximus  also 
died  in  banishment  after  cruel  maltreat- 
ment in  662.  An  approach  to  peace 
between  Home  and  Constantinople  was 
made  about  this  time,  but  it  was  not  con- 
cluded till  ConstantiDe  Pogonatus  (668- 
685)  in  union  with  Pope  Agatho  convoked 
the  Third  General  Council  of  Constantin- 
ople. It  met  in  680,  defined  the  existence 
of  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  anathematised 
Sergius,  Cyrus,  Honorius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul, 
&c.  The  presiding  Papal  legates  signed 
the  decrees,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Pope  Leo  U.  So  ended  the  last  great 
dogmatic  dispute  in  the  East  It  was 
QDJj  in  a  comer  of  Asia — viz.  in  the 
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fastnesses  of  Lebanon — ^that  the  Mono- 
thelite doctrine  lingered.  The  adherents 
of  this  doctrine  gathered  round  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maro,  acknowledged  its 
abbot  as  their  head,  and  persevered  in 
their  isolation  till,  during  the  Crusades, 
they  were  recon(uled  to  the  Church. 
[See  Maboihtes.]  (Hefele,  "Concil." 
vol.  iil) 

MOWTJkirzBTB.  The  earlier  writers 
call  them  **  the  men  of  Phryna ''  (ol  tcara 
^pvyas)  because  Montanus  belonged  to 
that  coimtry,  and  it  was  at  Pepuza  that 
he  and  two  women,  Maximilla  and 
Priscilla,  claimed  to  exercise  prophetic 
gifts.  The  great  importance  of  the 
movement  is  shown  by  the  facts  that 
Tertullian,  the  ablest  of  the  Antenicene 
Fathers  except  Origen,  was  won  over  to 
Montanism ;  that  Claudius  Apollinarb, 
Miltiadee,  and  Rhodon  exerted  themselves 
against  it ;  that  the  first  councils  of  the 
Church  were  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  to  stem  its  progress  in 
Asia  Minor;  and  that  three  bishops  of 
Rome,  Soter,  Eleutherus,  and  (probably) 
Victor,  pronounced  themselves  against  it 
— the  last,  according  to  Tertullian,  after 
some  hesitation  (Tertull.  "Adv.  Prax." 
1).  Montanus,  if  we  may  believe  the 
report  mentioned  by  Euseb.  ("  H.  E."  v. 
16),  hanged  himseff,  and  so  did  Maxi- 
milla. The  power  of  Montanism  did 
not  outlast  tne  second  century,  but 
adherents  of  the  sect  are  mentioned 
even  in  edicts  of  Justinian  and  Leo  the 
Isaurian. 

Montanism  was  a  reaction  against  a 
change  which  necessaril^r  occurred  as  the 
number  of  Christians  increased,  as  the 
extraordinary  gifts,  prophecy  and  the  like, 
became  very  rare,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  our  Lord  s  coming  to  close  at  once  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  and  the  Church. 
It  was  this  speedy  coming  of  Christ 
which  the  new  prophets  announced;  it 
was  the  belief  in  its  nearness  which  they 
endeavoured  to  revive.  "  After  me,"  said 
MaximiUa  (Epiphan.  "H»r."  xlviii.  2), 
"  there  will  be  no  longer  a  prophetess,  but 
the  consummation."  The  prophets  had 
already  seen  a  miraculous  representation 
of  Christ's  descent  from  heaven  (Tertull. 
"  Adv.  Marc."  iii.  24).  It  was  time,  then, 
for  Christiansto  break  utterly  with  a  world 
which  would  ere  long  break  with  them. 
The  concessions  which  the  Apostles  even 
had  made  to  human  weakness  were  to  be 
allowed  no  longer.  The  Paraclete  had 
appeared  in  the  prophets  and  inaugurated 
the  last  and  most  perfect  stage  in  the  de- 
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yelopment  of  the  Church  r"De  Virp^. 
Veland,"  1).  The  new  diBcipline  now  in 
force  made  second  marriages  unlawful 
(TertuU.  "  Adv.  Marc."  i.  29,  and  "  De 
Monog.''  and  "Exhort.  Oastit.**  through- 
oui) ;  made  the  fasts  of  the  Stations 
obligatory,  and  prolonged  the  fast  till  the 
evening;  whereas  with  the  Catholics  it 
ended  at  3  p.m.  ("De  Jejun.''  10);  and 
imposed  two  weeks  (Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days excepted)  of  "xerophagy"  —  i.e, 
of  abstinence  from  flesh-meat,  wine, 
dainties  of  all  sorts,  and  the  bath  (ib.  15). 
No  flight  in  persecution  was  lawful  ("  De 
Fuga,"  6).  But  the  most  serious  dif- 
ference between  Montanists  and  Catholics 
arose  from  their  diflerent  views  on  abso- 
lution. In  the  "  De  Pudicitia  "  Tertullian 
combats  the  claim  of  the  Roman  bishop 
to  pardon  grievous  sinners  and  restore 
them  to  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He 
argues  that  this  power  belonged  to  the 
Apostles  personalnr,  just  as  the  grace  of 
miracles  aid,  but  denies  that  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  their  successors.  God  alone 
could  forgive  sins,  and  though,  no  doubt, 
He  might  declare  his  will  through  the 
prophets,  and  enable  the  Church  to  ab- 
solve from  adultery,  &c.,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Paraclete  had  said  through  the 
prophets,  "The  Church  can  pardon 
crimes,  but  I  will  not  do  so,  lest  they 
commit  more  crimes"  ("Pudic.**  21). 
'*Psychici,"  or  "animal  men,"  is  the 
name  the  Montanists  gave  to  Catholics; 
"spiritual  men**  was  the  title  they 
claimed  for  themselves. 

Except  on  the  power  of  the  Keys 
there  was  no  dogmatic  difierence  between 
Montanists  and  the  Church.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  the  Paraclete  as  inaugurating 
new  discipline,  not  new  doctrine  ("De 
Pud."  11),  and  the  author  of  the  "  Philo- 
Bophumena "  (viii.  10)  expressly  says  the 
Montanists  held  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
only  attributes  Sabellian  ^  error  to  some 
of  them  (rtwf  dc  avr&v  rfj  rap  ^orjruiv&v 
alp fCfi  (TVKriBdfuvoij  ic.r.X.).  As  the 
Gnostics  undermined  the  dogma,  so  the 
Montanists  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
The  one  set  individual  wisdom  and  in- 
tellect, the  other  individual  holiness  and 
devotion  against  the  claim  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Gnosticism  and  Montanism  are  two  great 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  Catholic 

* "  Patripassian  **  would  be  more  accurate.  No 
one  could  be  more  opposed  to  such  an  error  than 
Tertullian.  The  general  orthodoxy  of  the 
Montanists  is  farther  attested  by  Firmilian,  Ad 
Cifp.  and  Epiphan,  Haer.  zlviii.  1. 
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Church.  The  opposition  which  thejr  oc- 
casioned led  the  Church  to  assert  exphcitly 
her  double  claim — her  claim  to  teach  the 
absolute  truth  on  the  one  hand;  to  try 
the  spirits  and  restore  the  sinner  on  the 
other.  [Schwegler's  work  on  Montanism — 
Tiibingen,  1841 — ^led  to  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  subject  Baur  ha/i 
^ven  an  interesting  summary  of  his  views 
m  his  "  Kirchengeschichte,  p.  237  9eq. 
But  the  best  and  most  carefrd  account,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  that  of  Kitschl, 
"  Entstehungder  AltkathoUschen  Eirche,*' 
pp.  462  »eq,\. 

MOXA&  TBao&OOT  is  the  science 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  duty.  It  is 
distinguished  from  moral  philosophy,  or 
ethics,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with 
their  application,  so  far  only  as  they  can 
be  discovered  from  the  light  of  nature ; 
whereas  moral  theology  estimates  the 
moral  character  of  actions  by  their  con- 
formity, or  want  of  conformity,  not  only 
to  the  natural  standard  of  ethics,  but  also 
to  the  Christian  revelation  and  positive 
law  of  the  Church.  It  is  diflerent  from 
dogmatic  theology,  which  investigates  the 
truths  of  revelation,  their  connection 
with  each  other  and  the  conclusions 
which  maybe  drawn  fit)m  them;  moral 
theology,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
primarily  to  duty  and  practice,  not  to 
speculative  truth :  it  considers  faith  as  a 
moral  obligation,  and  the  truths  of  faith 
as  principles  of  conduct.  But  perhaps 
we  shall  give  a  better,  if  a  less  scientinc, 
idea  of  moral  theology  by  describing  it 
as  the  science  of  priests  sitting  in  the 
confessional,  the  science  which  enables 
them  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
mortal  sin  from  venial  sin,  counsels  of 
perfection  from  strict  obligation,  and  so 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  Penance. 
Indeed,  it  is  because  moral  theology  has 
arisen  from  the  wants  and  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  priests  in  the  confessional, 
because  it  is  directed  to  the  solution  of 
cases  more  or  less  likely  to  occur,  that 
treatises  on  the  subject  are  mostly  deficient 
in  scientific  unity.  They  dbraw  from 
philosophers  and  dogmatic  theologians, 
canon  and  civil  law,  ascetical  and  litur- 
gical authors,  &c.,  the  material  which  a 
priest  wants  that  he  may  know  when  to 
give,  when  to  refuse,  absolution,  what 
conditions  he  is  to  exact  frt)m  his  peni- 
tents, how  he  is  to  advise  and  exhort 
them. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church 
public  penance  was  in  force.    This  was 
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TeRulated  by  the  canons ;  much  lesB  was 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  or  the 
priest,  and  therefore  there  was  no  pressing 
need  for  compendiums  of  moral  theology. 
The  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
Penance  was  regulated  by  conciliar  deci- 
sions or  by  collections  of  penitential 
canons,  such  as  those  attributed  to  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  St.  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen.  From  the  seventh  ^  to  the 
thirteenth  century  the  use  of  penitential 
books  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Ohurch — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  whole  bodv  of 
decrees,  canons,  and  sentences,  those 
things  which  pertained  to  the  sacrament 
of  Penance  were  gathered  in  one  book, 
known  as  '*  Extracts  from  the  Canons  of 
the  Fathers  for  the  Healing  of  Souls,'' 
"On  Remedies  for  Sins,"  or,  simply, 
"Penitential  Book."  In  the  thirteenth 
century  moral  theology  arose.  Up  to  that 
time  the  confessor  had  to  be  gpiided  purely 
by  his  own  reason  and  the  authority  of 
ecclesiastical  decisions  contained  in  his 
"  Penitential  Book."  But  now  scholastic 
theologians  and  canonists  began  to  discuss 
the  sense  of  ecclesiastical  decisions,  to 
harmonise  them,  to  draw  inferences  from 
them  and  from  the  principles  of  the 
natural  and  revealed  law.  "Cases  of 
conscience  "  were  considered  and  decided 
on  the  private  judjgment  of  theologians, 
and  not  merely,  as  before,  by  councils  and 
bishops,  though  the  name  of  "casuist" 
began,  apparently,  some  centuries  later. 
Ocnlections  were  made  of  the  things 
a  confessor  should  know  when  he  had  to 
decide  cases  and  doubts  proposed  to  him. 

Among  the  earliest  works  on  moral 
theology  are  the  following,  which  belong 
to  the  thirteenth  century:  "Summa  de 
Casibus  Penitentialibus,"  by  St.  Raymund 
of  Pennafort  (floruit  1228).  Its  four 
books  treat  (1)  of  sins  against  God ;  (2) 
of  sins  against  our  neighbour;  (S)  of 
ecclesiastics,  their  rights,  privileges, 
duties ;  (4)  of  marriage.  It  was  printed 
at  Louvain,  1480 ;  Cologne,  1495 ;  Paris, 
1500.  "Summa  de  Virtutibus"  and 
"  Destructorium  Vitiorum,"  are  two  works 
attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds,  to 
Alexander  of  Hales.  The  "Speculum 
Morale,"  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  The 
"  Liber  Penitentianim,"  by  John  of  God, 
written  in  1247.  Glosses  on  the 
"  Summa  "  of  St.  Raymund  of  Pennafort 
were  written  by  a  Dominican,  Gulielmus 
Redonensis,  about  1250,  and  widely  circu- 

>  They  were  introdaced  rather  earlier  in  the 
East ;  see  the  article  on  Penitehtial  Books. 
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lated  under  the  name  of  "  John  of  Frei- 
burg." A  little  later  came  St.  Bonaven- 
ture's  "  Confessionale." 

The  chief  productions  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were:  the  *•'  Summa  Major"  and 
"  Qusestiones  Casuales,"by  the  Dominican, 
John  of  Freiburg;  the  "Summa  de 
Casibus  Conscientise,"  by  a  Franciscan, 
Astesanus  or  Astensis ;  "  Summa  Casuum 
ConscientifiB,"  by  Monaldus,  another 
Franciscan,  who  flourished  about  1330; 
"  Summa  Casuum  Conscientije,"  bjr  Bar- 
tholomsBus  a  S.  Concordia,  a  Dominican 
of  Pisa,  who  wrote  in  1338 ;  "  Speculum 
Curatorum,"  by  a  Benedictine,  Ranulphus 
Higdenus  (1357).  But  the  most  famous 
book  of  this  age  appeared  in  1385  from 
the  pen  of  Joannes  ae  Burgo.  It  is  en- 
title, "Pupilla  Oculi  omnibus  Sacer- 
dotibus  tarn  Curatis,  quam  non  Curatis, 
summe  necessaria,  in  qua  tractatur  de 
septem  sacramentorum  administratione, 
de  decem  pr»ceptis  decalogi,  et  de  reliquis 
ecclesiasticorum  offidis." 

Many  famous  works  on  moral  theology 
are  due  to  authors  of  the  fifteenth  centurv. 
Gerson's  "Opusculum  Tripartitum  de 
preeceptis  decalogi,  de  confessione,  de  arte 
moriendi,"  had  so  great  a  reputation  that 
seventeen  synods  ordered  pnests  to  use  it 
in  expounding  the  Decalogue,  hearing 
confessions,  and  visiting  the  sick.  Three 
canonised  saints,  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna 
("  De  Confessione  "),  St.  John  Capistran 
("  Speculum  ConscientisB,"  tractatus  "De 
Canone  Pcenitentiali,"  "  De  Usuris,"  "De 
Contractibus,"  &c.),  and  St.  Antoninus, 
archbbhop  of  Florence,  wrote  on  moral 
subjects.  The  "Summa  Theologica  et 
Summa  Confessionalis "  of  the  last  has 
often  been  republished  and  is  still  quoted. 
Many  other  names  might  be  piven.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  an  idea  can  be 
formed  of  medieval  moral  theology  from 
an  account,  even  if  an  exhaustive  one,  of 
books  exclusively  devoted  to  this  science. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  moral  theo- 
logian of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  one  who 
has  bad  the  most  enduring  influence,  id 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  But  he,  especially 
in  the  "  Secunda  Secundse,"  treats  moral 
theology  in  its  organic  connection  with 
dogmatic  theology.  His  example  has  been 
foUowed  by  many  later  writers ;  and  this, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  the  true  scientific 
method,  though  far  less  convenient  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Scotus,  on  the  other  hand, 
scarcely  touched  on  moral  questions  ;  per- 
haps because  he  found  the  ground  suffi- 
ciently occupied  by  Alexander  of  Hales 
and  St.  Thomas. 
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From  the  mxteenth  century  moral 
theology  has  been  treated  with  greater 
completeness,  and  its  order  has  been  per- 
fected for  practical  use.  But  the  great 
change  which  has  occurred  consists  in 
this,  that  theories  affecting  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  moral  theology  arose  and  divided 
casuists  into  schools  clearly  separated 
from  and  often  bitterly  hostile  to  each 
other.  Medina,  a  Spanish  Dominican 
(1628-1561)  and  professor  at  Salamanca, 
first  (in  his  "  Exposition  of  St.  Thomas'') 
propounded  the  theory  since  known  as 
Prohabilism  ^  in  set  terms,  and  kindled  a 
controversy  which  raffed  for  two  centuries 
after  his  death  and  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct. 

A  probable  opinion  is  one  which  rests 
on  reasons  which  are  good  and  solid,  but 
not  so  strong  ba  to  exclude  all  doubt. 
Hence,  in  many  matters  of  conscience 
there  may  be  a  probable  opinion  according 
to  which  I  am  tree  to  choose  a  particular 
course  of  action,  and  another  opinion,  also 
probable,  that  I  have  no  such  liberty,  the 
law,  human  or  divine,  having  already 
decided  the  matter  for  me.  After  doing 
my  best  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the 
oUigation,  I  am  still  in  doubt.  The 
opinion  which  favours  the  law  and  that 
which  favours  my  liberty  both  seem  pro- 
bable. In  such  cases,  Probabilists  hold 
that  I  am  free  to  use  my  liberty.  A 
doubtful  law,  they  urge,  is  not  binding. 
A  man's  conscience  can  be  bound  b^  a 
law  only  so  &r  as  he  knows  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  in  this  case  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  the  exbtence  of  the  law,  nor  have 
I  the  means  of  doing  so.  Therefore  I 
may  act  with  safety,  because  I  am  certain 
that  practically  the  law  does  not  bind  me. 
But  several  limitations  must  be  made. 
First,  I  must  be  sure  that  the  opinion  on 
the  side  of  liberty  rests  on  a  firm  basis  in 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  in  the  authors  of 
peat  name  and  weight  who  support  it,  or 
m  both.  The  proposition  that  I  may 
follow  a  probability  however  slight  in 
favour  of  liberty,  belongs  to  lax,  not  to 
Probabilist,  theologians,  and  was  con- 
demned by  Innocent  XI.  (Prop.  3).  Next, 
if  a  man  is  under  the  obligation  of  attain- 
ing to  some  definite  external  end,  he  is 
bound  to  take  all  reasonable  means  of 
securing  that  end,  and  may  by  no  means 

^  This  is  the  account  generally  given. 
Echard  {Scripi.  Dominican,  torn.  ii.  p.  257  ; 
quoted  by  Billuart,  De  Act.  Human,  vi  1)  tries 
to  fthow  that  Medina  waa  not  really  a  Proba- 
bilist, thoa^rh  be  admits  that  he  made  way  for 
the  tbiu  end  of  the  wedge. 
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follow  an  opinion  probable,  or  even  more 
probable,  that  the  end  will  be  secured. 
He  must  take  the  most  certain  means 
open  to  him.  For  example,  a  priest  must 
not  confer  the  sacraments  after  a  fashion 
which  leaves  doubt  as  to  their  validity,  if 
a  safer  path  is  open  to  him.  A  man  must 
not  pay  a  debt  with  money  or  a  cheque 
whidi  he  knows  may  prove  worthless, 
though  he  has  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
them  ffood.  A  doctor  must  not  use 
doubtfiu  remedies,  if  he  has  better  ones  at 
command.  A  man  may  not  fire  at  game, 
if  he  knows  there  is  even  a  slight  danger 
of  wounding  a  fellow-creature.  Such 
opinions,  agtdn,  are  lax,  not  Probabilist, 
and  are  contrary  not  only  to  the  funda- 
mental prindples  of  Christianitv,  but  alao 
to  the  natural  conscience  and  common 
sense  of  mankind. 

Laxity  manifests  itself  in  many  ways, 
and  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  &e 
scandalous  excesses  into  which  it  has  run 
by  reading  the  list  of  propositions  con- 
denmed  W^  the  Popes,  especially  by 
Innocent  Al.      We  need  not  say  more 


about  it  here 
may    dso 


i  and,  on  the  other  side,  we 
dismiss   the    opinion   of  the 


Rigorists,  or  Tutiorists,  who  held  that 
we  must  always  take  the  safer  way, 
always  sacrifice  our  freedom,  however 
small  the  probability  that  our  freedom  ia 
restrained  Dy  the  law.  This  opinion  was 
proscribed  by  Alexander  Vni.  A  kindred 
opinion  that  we  must  not  take  advantage 
of  our  lib€urty  unless  we  can  point  to  an 
opinion  of  the  highest  probanili^  in  its 
favour  may  also  be  dismissed,  for  it  never 
found  any  considerable  support  among 
theologians.  Very  different  is  it  with 
another  system  of  moral  theology,  known 
as  Probabiliorism,  for  long  the  powerful 
and  even,  for  a  time  and  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  triumphant  rival  of  Prob»- 
bilism. 

The  ProbalHliorists  put  no  restraint  on 
liberty,  where  a  man  was  convinced  on 
solid  grounds  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  his  liberty.  In 
such  a  case,  they  said,  he  acted  prudently 
and  as  became  a  Christian.  He  was  doing 
his  best  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  afto 
weighing  the  reasons,  had  decided  HhtA 
he  might  do  this  or  that  without  sin.  He 
judged  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  and  decided  according  to  the  rules  of 
evidence,  just  as  an  honest  judge  would 
do.  He  chose  the  way  to  which  he  was 
inclined,  not  solely  because  of  his  inclina- 
tion, but  because  of  the  preponderating 
evidence.    On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
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used  his  liberty  when  the  prohaUlity  of 
the  opinions  for  and  affainst  his  right  to 
exercise  it  were  evenly  balanced,  wantonly 
exposed  himself  to  danpr  of  material 
sin.  If  he  acted  against  an  opinion 
which  he  himself  allowed  to  be  more 
probable,  alleging  an  opinion  also  probable 
on  his  own  side,  he  was  judging  against 
the  weight  of  evidence  and  therefore 
sinning  against  the  truth.  If  the  Proba- 
bilists  quoted  the  maxim,  ''A  doubtful 
law  does  not  bind,"  the  Probabiliorists  re- 
torted, ''  In  doubtful  matters  choose  the 
safer  side."  If  the  Probabilists  pleaded 
that  they  acted  with  safe  and  sure  con- 
science, since,  doubtful  as  thev  might  be 
as  to  the  absolute  lawfulness  of  a  particu- 
lar action,  they  could  be  certain  in  practice 
that  the  action  was  lawiU  to  them,  since 
the  law  was  uncertain,  and,  not  being  cer^ 
tain,  had  no  binding  force,  the  Proba- 
biliorists  replied,  "  You  cannot  feel  certain 
of  thb  without  culpable  presumption. 
The  reflex  principle  which  you  assume  to 
be  morally  certain  and  make  the  basis  of 
your  conviction  that  in  the  particular  case 
you  are  certainly  free  to  act,  is,  in  fact, 
contested  by  all  Probabiliorists — i.e.  by  a 
vast  number  of  grave  and  learned  theo- 
logians from  all  nations,  orders,  and  ranks 
in  the  Church.  Yet,  if  this  reflex  princi- 
ple be  doubtful,  if  your  argument,  '  The 
law  is  uncertain,  and  therefore  I  am  cer- 
tain it  does  not  bind,'  is  itself  not  abso- 
lutel}r  and  evidently  cogent,  then  the 
question  is  at  an  end.  You  yourselves 
admit  the  wickedness  of  acting  with  a 
conscience  practically  doubtful.  '  What- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  of  sin.* " 

From  1580  tillabout  1650  ProbabUism, 
as  even  Billuart  does  not  venture  to  deny, 
held  possession  of  the  schools.  The  preat 
theologians  prior  to  Medina's  date  did  not 
treat  the  question  formally,  and  are  quoted 
on  both  sides.  From  about  1650  a  power- 
ful reaction  set  in.  In  France,  Zaccaria 
writes,  Probabilism  was  hated  as  "the 
pest  of  morality,''  and  in  1700  it  was  con- 
demned in  the  Assembly-General  of  the 
French  clergy.  The  learned  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  and  St.  Vannes  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  French  Oratory  were 
notoriously  hostile  to  it.  Nor  must  it  be 
thought  that  this  hostility  was  peculiar  to 
French  ecclesiastics  or  to  Galileans. 
Most,  according  to  Billuart,  of  the  Do- 
minicans, some  distinguished  Jesuits  (e.ff. 
Gonzalez,  General  of  the  Society),  and 
many  Italian  writers  (e.g.  Concina,  the 
learned  brothers  Peter  and  Jerome  Bal- 
lerini,    Berti,    Fagnanus,     many    years 
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secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council)  were  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Bene- 
dict XIV.  made  the  moral  theology  of 
the  Jesuit  Antoine  (in  the  Roman  edi- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  Carbognano),  an 
author  rigid  even  among  the  Prooabi- 
liorists,  the  text-book  at  the  Propaganda. 
And  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  mention 
that  Bishop  Milner  recommended  Collet, 
another  Probabiliorist,  for  the  use  of  his 
clergy.  It  was  the  text-book  at  Oscott 
within  the  memory  of  priests  still  alive. 
Henno,  a  well-known  Franciscan,  calcu- 
lated that  when  he  wrote —viz.  in  1710 — 
there  were  twenty  Probabiliorists  for  one 
Probabilist ;  while  the  Flemish  theologian 
Billuart,  in  1747,  thought  the  preponder- 
ance of  numbers  on  the  side  of  Proba- 
biliorism  had  been  doubled  in  the  interval. 
No  faith  can  be  placed  even  in  the  proxi- 
mate accuracy  of  these  estimates.  Still, 
they  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  evidence 
that  numbers  were  on  the  side  of  Proba- 
biliorism. 

The  proportion  is  now  reversed,  and 
Probabilism  is  the  popular  theory  through- 
out the  Church.  It  may;  mdeed  be 
regarded  as  the  only  existent  theory. 
Qarri^re  (died  1864),  a  distinguished 
Sulpician,  who  wrote  "De  Contiictibus 
et  Matrimonio,"  is  the  only  recent  writer 
on  moral  theologv,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
is  not  a  Probabmst.  This  change  is  due 
partly,  we  think,  to  the  force  of  reason, 
for  we  cannot  see  that  Probabiliorism  is 
logical  and  consistent,  and  the  arguments 
adduced  by  its  advocates  really  tend  to 
Tutiorism ;  partly  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  French  church  and  many  Catholic 
universities  where  the  stricter  doctrine  on 
morals  had  a  strong  hold ;  partly  to  the 
great  influence  of  St.  Liguori's  works  on 
moral  theology.  His  "Theologia  Moralis" 
and  "  Homo  Apostolicus  "  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  have  often 
been  republished.  At  present  the  Probabilist 
theology  of  this  writer  is  accepted  almost 
everywhere  in  the  Church,  ana  the  recent 
works  of  Scavini  and  Gury  are  little  more 
than  adaptations  of  St.  Liguori,  though, 
of  course,  these  authors  do  not  follow  him 
blindly,  and  the  Jesuit  Ballerini  (in  his 
notes  to  Gury)  often  differs  from  his  con- 
clusions. Moreover,  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  in  a  decree  confirmed  by  the  Pope 
in  1803,  declared  that  St.  Liguori's  works 
contained  "nothing  worthy  of  censure." 
This,  as  Heilig,  the  Redemptorist  editor, 
explains,  by  no  means  imphes  that  each 
statement  of  St.  Liguori  is  true,  or  even 
that  none  of  them  will  ever  be  condemned 
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by  the  Church.  It  only  means  that  his 
works  are  free  from  any  "  error  already 
recognised  as  such  by  the  Church."  So 
again,  in  1831 ,  the  sacred  Penitentiary 
amrmed  that  a  confessor  might  safely  fol- 
low all  St.  Liguori's  opinions  on  account  of 
the  iudgment  of  the  Holy  See  just  quoted, 
adding,  however,  that  there  was  no  fault 
in  adopting  the  opinions  given  bv  other 
approved  authors.  The  recent  elevation 
01  St.  Liguori  to  the  rank  of  Doctor  of 
the  Church  makes  no  formal  difference  in 
the  authority  of  his  system,  though  it  is 
clearly  another  mark  of  the  Church's  ap- 
probation. The  Pope  would  not  have 
made  St.  Liguori  a  Doctor  of  the  Church 
had  he  regarded  the  great  literary  work 
of  his  life  in  defending  and  expounding 
Probabilism  as  a  mistake. 

We  passed  over  by  design  a  subdivision 
which  exists  among  Probabilists  them- 
selves. iEqui-probabilists  hold  that  a 
man  may  use  his  liberty,  if  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  his  ri^ht  to  do  so  are  at  least 
equal  in  probability  to  those  on  the  other 
side,  but  not  otherwise.  Probabilists 
pure  and  simple  would  allow  a  man  to 
take  advantage  of  his  liberty,  if  he  has 
reallv  probable  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  law  does  not  bind  him,  even  if  the 
argument  on  the  other  side  is  more  pro- 
bable. This  subdivision  of  Probabilists  is 
an  old  one,  but  it  has  attracted  more 
attention  of  late,  now  that  Probabilists 
are  in  possession  of  the  field  and  have 
time  for  disputes  with  each  other.  The 
Redemptorist  authors  of  the  "Vindici® 
Alphonsian»"  try,  we  believe,  to  show 
that  St.  Liguori  was  an  ^qui-probabilist. 
The  object  of  their  book  is  to  correct 
Ballerini,  who  edited  the  moral  theology 
of  his  brother  Jesuit  Gury,  with  elaborate 
notes,  in  which  he  not  only  assumes  that 
St.  Liguori  was  a  Probabilist  pure  and 
simple,  but  often  defends  the  probabililr 
of  opinions  which  St.  Liguon  rejected. 
In  his  third  edition,  Ballerini  replies  to 
the  charges  of  laxity  which  the  Redemp- 
torists  made  against  him. 

(The  historical  part  of  this  article  is 
drawn  from  Zaccaria^s  learned  dissertation 
prefixed  to  some  editions  of  St.  Liguori's 
"  Theologia  Moralis."  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  great  moral  theologians 
who  have  written  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  De  Lugo,  Sporer,  La  Croix,  &c., 
because  a  useful  list  of  them  is  prefixed 
to  Gury's  work  and  is  sure  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  the  subject  in- 
terests.) 

MO&TAXi  anr,    [See  Snr.] 


(from  tnamo  mutihu; 
cf.  fiirvkos  and/ivriXoy,  curtailed).  A  short 
vestment,  quite  open  in  front,  which  can, 
however,  be  buttoned  over  the  breast, 
covering  the  shoulders  and  with  a  little 
hood  behind.  It  is  worn  by  the  Pope, 
by  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  others 
who  do  so  by  custom  or  Papal  privilege— 
e,g,  in  England  by  canons.  As  it  is  the 
usual  state  dress  of  a  bishop,  when  he  is 
not  saying  mass  or  performing  other 
sacred  functions,  bishops,  &c.,  are  usuaUy 
painted  with  the  mozzetta.  The  mozzetta 
leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  rochet  im- 
covered,  hence  it  is  either  not  worn  at  all 
or  worn  only  over  the  mantelietta  by  car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  others  where  they 
have  no  jurisaiction.  Thus  the  cardinais 
wear  the  mozzetta  and  rochet  only  in 
the  churches  fr^m  which  they  take  their 
titles*,  but  throughout  Rome  during  a 
vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  especially  at 
Conclaves. 

The  Pope  wears  five  different  mozzette* 
In  the  hotter  part  of  the  year — ^viz.  from 
the  first  vespers  of  the  Ascension  to  the 
feast  of  St.  Catharine,  his  mozzdtta  is  of 
red  satin  except  on  vigils,  ember  days, 
Masses  of  the  aead,  and  other  penitential 
occasions,  when  it  is  of  red  serge  or 
camlet  (''di  saiarossao  cammeUotto.") 
The  other  half  of  the  year,  he  wears  a 
mozzetta  of  red  velvet,  except  as  a  mark 
of  sorrow  or  penance  in  Advent,  Septuar 
gesima  to  the  end  of  Lent,  vigils,  &c^ 
when  his  mozzetta  is  of  red  woollen  cloth 
{panno  rosso).  On  a  feast,  such  as  those 
of  the  Annimdation  and  Conception,  the 
anniversary  of  his  election  and  consecra- 
tion, on  visiting  a  church  where  the 
Blessed   Sacrament  is  exposed,  &c.,  he 

Suts  aside  the  mourning  mozzetta  even 
uring  penitential  seasons.  From  Holpr 
SatuiSay  till  Saturday  in  Low  Week,  his 
mozzetta  is  of  wlute  damask.  The 
cardinals  have  four  mozzette — viz.  of  red 
or  purple  silk,  violet  silk,  rose-coloured 
silk,  violet  serge.  (Moroni,  **  Dizionario 
Istorico.") 

BKinrBATO&T  or  Purificatory.  A 
cloth  of  linen  or  hemp  (S.  C.  R.  May  18, 
1819),  used  for  cleansing  the  chalice.  It 
has  a  small  cross  in  the  middle  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Lavabo  towel.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  '' Ceeremoniale  Epi- 
scoporum,''  but  its  use  is  of  recent  date 
and  it  is  not  blessed.  The  Greeks  use  a 
sponge  instead.  (Benedict  XTV.  '^De 
Miss?  i.  V.  5.) 

'BTZCA&  Brnmam  or  scsir- 
In  the  historical  or  literal  sense 
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words  sififnify  things ;  but  sometimes  God 
ordained  that  the  things  signified  by  the 
words  should  signify  other  things,  and  so 
we  get  the  mystical  or  spiritual  sense. 
St.  Paul,  for  example,  tells  us  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  Ismael  and 
Isaac  were  types  of  Jewish  bondage  and 
Christian  liberty.  The  mystical  sense  is 
subdivided  into  the  allegorical,  where  the 
things  of  the  old  signify  the  mysteries  of 
the  new  law,  the  moral  where  they 
signify  moral  precepts,  the  anagogical 
wnere  they  signify  future  glory  (St. 
Thomas,  I.  Qu.  I.  a.  10).  The  mystical 
interpretation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Christians.  Philo,  St.  Paul^  contem- 
porary, found  in  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Old  Testament  an  easj 
means  of  reconciling  it  with  Greek  phi- 
losophy, and  allegorical  interpretation 
has  oeen  systematised  by  the  Rabbins.* 
St.  Paul's  authority  proves  that  there  is 
a  mystical  sense  in  Scriptnre ;  but  com- 
mon sense  warns  us  of  the  dangers 
attached  to  such  a  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. And  St.  Thomas,  following  St. 
Augustine,  teaches  that  arguments  can 
be  drawn  from  the  literal  sense  alone 
(loc.  cit.), 

MTBTXCJU  TBXO&OOT.  One 
of  the  subdivisions  of  theology  classed 
under  the  more  general  division  of  Moral 
Theology.  It  is  sometimes  identified 
with  Ascetical  Theology,  but  it  seems 
more  proper  to  confine  its  definition  in 
such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  it  precisely 
by  its  8]>ecific  name  of  "  Mystical,"  from 
that  which  is  more  properly  called  "  As- 
cetical.*' According  to  this  stricter  de- 
finition it  is  described  as  comprising  two 
parts — viz.  the  doctrinal  and  the  experi- 
mental.   The  experimental  is  defined  as 

1  They  also  recognise  four  modes  of  inter- 
preting l^ripture — viz.  the  literal  (O^J^^j),  the 

seeking  of  hints  for  laws,  precepts,  &c.  (tO^)* 

the  deduction  of  dogma  and  legal  determina- 
tions (^l),  the  interpretation  of  mystical 

theolog>'  (*l\p);  See  Hamburger,  Real,  Encycl 
fur  Bibel  unaTcUmud ;  art,  **  Exegese." 
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"a  pure  knowledge  of  God  which  the 
soul  ordinarily  receives  in  a  luminous 
darkness  or  otecure  light  of  sublime  con- 
templation, together  vnth  an  experi- 
mental love  so  intimate  that  the  soul, 
losing  itself  altogether,  is  united  to  God 
and  transformed  into  Him."  This  is 
called  Theology  because  it  contains  acts 
proximately  referred  to  God  as  their 
object ;  Mystical  because  acquired  by  a 
secret  operation  known  only  to  God  and 
the  recipient  of  his  divine  favours;  and 
experimental,  because  it  is  only  by  per- 
sonal spiritual  experience  that  such  a 
knowledge  of  God  can  be  joined.  Doc- 
trinal ^^stical  Theology  is  "a  science 
which  considers  the  acts  of  the  experi- 
mental, and  discusses  their  essence,  pro- 
perties, and  efiects,  according  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  con- 
templative saints,  giving  practical  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have 
attained,  or  are  in  the  way  to  attain,  the 
state  of  high  contemplation." 

The  most  eminent  mystical  writers  in 
the  Catholic  Church  are  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  the  so-called  Areopagite,  St.  Ber- 
nard, St.  Thomas,  St.  Anselm,  St. 
Buonaventura,  Hi^h  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  Gerson,  Harphius,  Tauler,  St. 
Teresa  and  St.  John  of  tbe  Cross,  and 
others.  The  great  modem  Doctor  in 
Mystical  Theology,  whose  works  are  the 
most  complete  and  luminous,  the  most 
sublime,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
philosophically  exact  and  precise,  and 
whose  authority  is  the  highest  which  any 
private  theologian  can  have,  is  St.  John 
of  the  Cross.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  English  in  the  best  manner 
by  Mr.  Lewis.  A  more  unpretending 
but  very  solid  and  useful  treatise  is  the 
"  Sancta  Sophia  "  of  F.  Baker,  an  English 
Benedictine.  As  scientific  and  methodi- 
cal treatises  for  the  use  of  directors  and 
professed  theologians,  the  "Institutiones 
Theologise  Mysticte"  of  F.  Schram, 
O.S.B.,  and  the  "  Directorium  Mysticuni " 
of  F.  Scaramelli,  S.J.,  are  in  the  highest 
repute. 
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WABKB  or  JB8UB. 
WABKB    or   SKASl 

Feast  op  the  Name.] 

WATA&a«WATAXXTIA«  The  da^ 

on  which  a  saint  is  born  into  eternal  life 
— I.e.  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Church 
does  not  celebrate  the  natural  birthday  of 
the  saints  because  they  were  bom  in  sin, 
and  the  fact  that  she  keeps  the  birthday 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is,  as  St.  Augus- 
tine points  out,  an  exception  which 
proves  the  rule,  for  St.  John  was  cleansed 
from  original  sin  before  his  birth.* 

The  use  of  Natale,  Natalitia,  &c.,  for 
the  day  of  a  saint's  death  is  very  ancient. 
Thus  the  Church  of  Smyrna  says  of  their 
bishop  Polycarp, "  We  keep  the  birthday  of 
his  martyrdom  "  (r^v  rov  fiaprvpiov  avrov 
rjti€pap  y€P(0\iov)  ("  Mart.  Polyc."  18), 
and  TertuUian  speaks  of  the  Mass  said  on 
the  feasts  of  Martyrs  as  "  oblationes  pro 
natalitiis  "  ("  De  Corona,*'  3).  The  Church 
still  retwns  the  use  of  the  word  in  her 
collects.  Thence  Natale  came  to  mean 
a  feast  generally—  e.ff.  "  Natale  Petri 
de  Cathedra  "  in  the  ancient  E^alendarium 
Becclerianum  is  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's 
chair.  It  was  also  used  for  the  anni- 
versary of  a  bishop's  consecration.  (Probst, 
he.  cit. ;  Smith  and  Cheetham.) 

XT ATIOXrAA  8TVOB.  [See  COVK- 
CIL.] 

WATZVXTT  or  TBX  a&XSSBXI 
VZKOnr-  Nothing  is  known  about  the 
place,  date,  or  circumstances  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  birth.  Joachim  and 
Anne  are  believed  to  have  been  her 
parents,  and  this  belief,  the  earliest 
authority  for  which  is  the  "  Protevan- 
gelium  Jacobi,"  an  apocryphal  gospel  of 
early  date,  was  cun'ent  in  the  East 
and  West  during  the  eighth  centurj\ 
It  is  recognised  by  St.  John  of  Damascus 

1  Apparently,  however,  even  the  heathen 
Romans  used  "  natale  *  as  a  euphemism  for  the 
day  of  death.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  follow 
from  Mommsen  (De  CoU^is,  p.  127),  as  quoted 
bv  Probst  {Kirchliche  Disciphn  der  drei  ersten 
Jahrhumkrtet  p.  127).  A  quotation  is  given 
from  Statute$  of  the  Lanuoian  Collegium^  with 
lists  of  feasts  for  the  *'natalia'*  or  days  on 
which  the  members  had  died. 


and  James,  bishop  of  Edeasa,  while  the 
**  Liber  Pontificalis,''  mentions  in  the  life 
of  Pope  Leo  lU.  that  he  had  the  history  of 
St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne  painted  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul.  The  feast  of  St. 
Anne  on  July  ^^  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  and  other  Martyrologies,  was 
sanctioned  for  the  whole  Church  by 
Gr^ory  XIII.  in  1684. 

It  is  very  uncertain  when  the  feast  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  nativity  was  intro- 
duced. The  Breviary  lessons  for  the 
feast,  said  to  be  taken  from  St.  Augustine, 
are  of  course  spurious.  The  mention  of 
the  feast  in  Sacramentaries  of  St.  Leo 
and  St.  Gregory  prove  little,  considering 
the  changes  and  frequent  recensions 
which  books  of  that  sort,  intended,  as 
they  are,  for  practical  purposes,  are  sure 
to  undergo.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Council  of  Mayence  in  813,  though  it 
gives  a  list  of  the  feasts  then  celebrated, 
nor  again  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  Louis  tne  Pious.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  mentioned  by  Walter, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  in  871,  and  in  a  work 
on  the  virginity  of  Mary  ascribed  to  St. 
Ildefonsus,  but  really,  as  Dacheiy  thinks, 
written  by  Paschasius  Badbertus,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  placed 
in  the  list  of  holidays  by  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Commenus  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  Copts  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  have  adopted  it.  Both  Greeks 
and  Latins  now  keep  it  on  September  8, 
though  at  one  time  this  was  not  every- 
where the  day  fixed  for  the  celebration. 
The  octave  was  added  by  Innocent  TV, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  vow  made 
by  the  cardinals  at  the  election  of  Celes- 
tine  rV.  The  dissensions  between  the 
Church  and  Frederic  II.  made  it  difficult 
to  secure  the  peace  necessary  for  an 
election,  and  in  this  extremity  the  Con- 
clave begged  the  Blessed  Virgin's  prayers 
and  promised,  in  caee  the  favour  was 
granted,  to  have  an  octave  added  to  the 
feast  of  her  nativity. 

xracso&OOT.  A  book  containing 
the  names  of  the  dead,  especially  of 
bishops  who  had  built  the  church  to 
which  the  necrology  belonged,  of  bene- 
factors, friends,  &c.,  that  they  might  be 
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prayed  for.  Such  a  book,  as  Meratus 
ehows,  is  mentioned  by  Bede  *  ("  H.  E." 
iy.  14).  Accordin^^  to  Mr.  Maakell  it 
seems  fdso  to  have  oeen  called  Album  or 
"  White  Book,"  Obituarium,  Mortilegium. 
(Meratus  on  Gavantus,  tom.  II.  §  y. 
21;  Maskell,  "Monumenta  Hitualia/' 
clxxyii.  8eq.), 

waoVBTTS  (Gr.  y€6(bvTos,  newly 
grown,  of  new  nature).  The  term  was 
applied  in  the  primitive  Church  to 
converts  newly  baptised.  They  were 
dressed  in  white  garments,  and  continued 
to  wear  them  for  eight  days  after  their 
baptism.  Thus  of  the  West  Saxon  king 
Cedwalla,  who  renouncing  his  crown 
went  to  Rome  to  be  baptised,  and  died 
soon  after,  we  hear  that  he  died  while 
still  in  his  white  jrarments,  ''in  albis 
adhuc  positus.^'  The  Nicene  Council 
ordered  (Can.  2)  that  neophytes  should 
not  be  hastily  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
but  should  undergo  a  probation  of  con- 
siderable length.  This  canon  was  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  prohibition  of 
St.  raid  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  and  occasioned 
by  the  ill  effects  which  had  arisen  from 
neglecting  it.  In  later  times  the  neo- 
phytes commonly  met  with,  at  least  in 
Europe,  were  converts  from  heresy, 
Judaism,  or  Islam.  For  these  Gregory 
Xm.  foimded  an  ecclesiastical  college. 
The  matrimonial  relations  between 
spouses,  of  whom  one  has  become  a 
neophyte  but  the  other  refuses  to  leave 
his  or  her  original  persuasion,  give  rise  to 
many  difficult  questions  in  canon  law. 
The  Catholic  missionaries  still  use  the 
term  for  their  converts  from  the  heathen, 
whose  fervour  and  steadfastness  are  often 
found  to  equal  anything  recorded  of  the 
primitive  neophytes.  (Ferraris,  Neo- 
phyti.) 

waSTO&XAigrs.  A  name  given  to 
the  Christians  who  follow  the  doctrine 
of  Nestorius,  and  hold  that  there  are  two 

S arsons  as  well  as  two  natures  in  Jesus 
hrist.  These  two  distinct  persons,  the 
person  of  God  and  that  of  man,  were,  he 
said,  bound  together  in  Jesus  Christ  by  a 
merely  moral  union — i.e.  there  was  a 
conformity  of  will  between  the  man 
Christ  and  God  the  Word,  who  dwelt  in 
Him,  and  hence  the  properties  of  one 
nature  or  person  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  other.  He  rejected,  e.g.,  such 
expressions  as  the  "Word  suffered,"  on 

^  **Qaa!rant  in  siiis  codicibus  in  auibus 
defonctoram  est  annotata  depositio.*'  Bene,  loc. 

»  Bede,  U.  E.  v. 
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the  ground  that  it  was  the  man  Christ 
and  not  God  the  Word  who  was  capable 
of  suffering ; "  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God," 
since  Chnst  indeed  had  a  mother,  but 
God  had  none  (Petav.  "De  Incamat," 
i.  9).  But  a  full  account  of  the  doctrine 
and  history  of  Nestorius  has  been  given 
in  the  article  on  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
and  we  confine  ourselves  to  thenistory 
of  the  Nestorian  Church. 

The  Nestorians  had  their  original 
home  and  centre  in  Chaldsea  and  Meso- 
potamia. Christianity,  it  is  said,  was 
nrst  preached  there  by  Mar  Addea  and 
Mar  Mari,  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy. 
The  Bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon 
held  the  chief  see  in  these  parts,  and 
after  the  schism  became  independent  of 
Antioch.^  The  famous  school  of  Edessa 
and  the  writings  of  Theodoi'e  of  Mop- 
suestia  prepared  the  way  for  Nestorian- 
ism,  and  when  in  498  Babaeus,  whom 
the  metropolitan  Barsumas  of  Nisibis 
had  won  over  to  Nestorianism,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon,  Catho- 
licism disappeared  almost  entirely  in  Me- 
sopotamia. The  Persians  for  obvious 
reasons  encouraged  the  schism  which 
separated  their  Christian  subjects  from 
the  Greek  church  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  Persian  kingdom  was  the 
refuge  of  Nestorianism.  Thence  it  spread 
not  only  through  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea, 
and  Persia,  but  also  to  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Media,  Bactria,  Ilyrcania,  India,  and  even 
China.  The  Nestorian  Patriarch  in  the 
eleventh  century  had  twenty-five  metro- 
politans under  him  ;  the  Nestorian  *'  com- 
munion extended  from  China  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  its  numbers,  with  those  of  the 
Monophvsites,  are  said  to  have  surpassed 
those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
together"  (Newman's  "  Arians,"  p.  426). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Nestorian  numbers  fell 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  persecution  by  the 
Mongol  king  Timour.  Later,  tiie  Nes- 
torians Buffered  from  internal  schism. 
On  occasion  of  a  contested  election  to  the 
Patriarchate  three  bishops  and  many 
priests  appealed  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
m  1553  proclaimed  Sulaka  "  Patriarch  of 
the  Chaldeans,"  and  thus  began  the  series 
of  patriarchs  for  the  Chaldeans  or  de- 
scendants of  Nestorians,  who  have  re- 
nounced Nestorian  doctrine  and  are  in 

1  Assemani  holds  it  for  certain  that  till  the 
schism  the  Bishop  of  Seleucia  was  a  mere 
metropolitan  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
He  must,  however,  have  been  superior  in  esti- 
mation to  the  other  metropolitans. 
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union  with  the  Pope  In  1582  an  arch- 
bishop, Simeon,  who  had  separated  some 
years  previously  from  the  Nestorian 
Patriarch,  and  called  himself  Patriarch 
of  Kurdistan,  also  submitted  to  the  Pope, 
and  he  too  received  from  Rome  the  title 
of  Chaldean  Patriarch.  These  reunions 
with  the  Oatholic  Church  did  not  last 
long.  But  since  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  were  two  Nestorian 
Patriarchs,  one  residing  at  Mosul,  another 
in  Central  Kurdistan,  and  the  constant 
intestine  strife  favoured  the  efforts  of  the 
Roman  missionaries.  In  1780  the  Nes- 
torian Patriarch  Mar  Elias  at  Mosul 
became  a  Oatholic,  and  consequently  it  is 
only  by  the  Lake  of  Urumiah  and  among 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  that  Nes- 
torians  are  found.  The  Christians  in  the 
low  countries  by  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
are  Chaldeans — i.e.  the  descendants  of 
Nestorians,  now  re-united  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Nestorians  proper  call 
themselves  Suraya  (Syrian)  Christiane, 
Meehihaye  (Christians^  Nestoraye,  but 
never  Chaldeans,  which  name  is  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  Catholics.  It  is 
true  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  calls  him- 
self "  Patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
East,"  but  this  title  he  only  only  assumes 
in  order  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  Oatholic  Patriarch  at  Mosul,  and  to 
avoid  being  regarded  by  the  Latins  as  the 
head  of  an  heretical  sect 

The  Bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon 
received  the  title  of  Catholicos  in  the 
fourth  century— as  representative  in  the 
East  of  the  Antiochene  Patriarch.  He 
himself  assumed  the  title  of  Patriarch 
after  the  schism.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  he  was  chosen  by  the 
metropolitans  and  other  bishops.  These 
last  assembled  with  the  archdeacon  of 
the  former  Patriarch  and  with  the  chief 
laity  and  chose  the  new  Patriarch 
unanimously.  In  difficulty,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  lot,  and  from  987  the 
secular  power  confirmed  the  election. 
Since  1450  the  Patriarch  has  been  chosen 
from  one  family,  and  generally  the  office 
has  descended  from  uncle  to  nephew. 
The  indispensable  qualification  lor  a 
Patriarch  is  that  his  mother  during  her 
pregnancy  and  while  suckling  her  child, 
and  the  new  Patriarch  himself  till  the 
time  of  his  election,  should  never  have 
tasted  flesh-meat.  The  Patriarch  con- 
firms the  election  of  bishops,  translates 
and  deposes  them.  He  alone  consecrates 
the  holy  oils  ;  no  book  can  be  published 
without  his  approbation.    He  prescribes 
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the  liturgical  rules  and  his  name  is  always 
mentioned  in  the  dail^  office.  The 
Patriarch  also  exercises  civil  iurisdiction 
in  cases  where  Nestorians  only  are  con- 
cerned, and  though  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Emir,  it  is  seldom  used. 
In  872  the  residence  of  the  Patriarch  was 
transferred  from  Seleucia  to  Bagdad; 
from  1258  onwards,  he  resided  in  various 
places  *,  after  1560  he  lived  in  the  neigh- 
tx)urhood  of  Mosul.  After  Elias  XI.,  patri- 
arch of  Mosul,  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  1780,  the  Bishop  of 
Urumiah,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Patriarch  long  before  in  1582,  became  the 
only  Nestorian  Patriarch.  In  1590  he 
withdrew  to  Kochanes,  in  Kurdistan. 
In  1842  his  residence  was  burnt  by  the 
Emir,^  Nurallah  Beg,  next  year  he  was 
driven  by  the  Kurds  to  Mosul ;  but  in 
1848  he  returned  to  Kochanee  (Badger, 
vol.  i.  pp.  258,  374.)  His  income  is  got 
from  a  poll-tax  levied  every  three  years, 
from  commutation  of  excommunications 
into  fines,  and  from  a  tithe  on  the  first- 
fruits  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
churches. 

The  new  bishops  used  to  be  chosen  by 
clergy  and  laity  m  the  presence  of  the 
provincial  bishops.  At  present  they  are 
chosen^  if  any  suitable  candidate  can  be 
found  m  this  way,  from  the  relatives  of 
the  former  bishop.  The  bishop  is  conse- 
crated by  the  Patriarch  and  sometimes  by 
the  metropolitan;  but  in  the  latter  case 
he  must  receive  the  completion  of  the 
rite,  involving  the  confirmation  of  the 
election,  from  the  Patriarch  himself. 
Diocesan  synods  are  to  be  held  twice  a 
year,  those  of  the  metropolitan  province 
annually,  those  of  the  Patriarchate  every 
four  years.  Bishops  in  distant  places 
may  send,  instead  of  personal  appearance, 
an  account  of  their  dioceses  and  letters  of 
union  to  the  Patriarch  once  every  six 
years.  Married  men  or  widowers  cannot 
become  bishops,  metropolitans,  or  patri- 
archs. A  law  of  the  Patriarch  Babseus 
in  499  permitted  the  reiterated  nuptials 
even  of^the  highest  ecclesiastics;  but  it 
was  repealed  by  the  Patriarch  Mar- A  has 
in  544.  Still  the  letter  of  two  canons 
in  the  Sinhados  assumes  that  bishops  may 
be  married  (Badger,  vol.  ii.  ch.  86,  p. 
180).  The  metropolitan  (matron)  has 
no  pow^  over  his  sufiragans,  except  that 
of  summoning  them  to  synods  and  con- 
secrating them.  The  usual  title  of  the 
bishop  IS  "Abuna"  (Father).  He  is 
supported  by  an  annual  poll-tax,  gifts  in 
kina  at  harvest-time^  fees  for  ordination^ 
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consecration  of  churches,  dispensations 
for  marriage,  &c.  The  diocese  of  the 
Patriarch  is  in  Central  Kurdistan.  There 
are  eight  metropolitans  with  seven 
bishops.  The  whole  Nestorian  popula- 
tion amounts  to  about  70,000  ("  Suber- 
nagl."  p.  222).  The  archdeacon  is  the 
bishop's  vicar  in  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral matters.  The  chorepiscopus  (saura 
or  visitor,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
TTtpiodtvTrjs)  visits  the  country  churches. 
He  instructs  the  country  clergy  in  their 
functions,  sees  that  the  episcopal  dues  are 
collected,  superintends  the  election  of 
parish-priests,  &c.  His  place  is  at  the 
bishop's  left,  that  of  the  archdeacon  at 
his  right.  Next  comes  the  archpriest, 
who  is  the  chorepiscopus  of  the  city. 

The  parish-priests,  who  are  married 
and  may  even  marrv  again  after  ordina- 
tion, are  chosen  by  the  people,  the  bishop 
confirming  the  choice.  An  office  peculiar 
to  the  Nestorians  is  that  of  the  ociahara 
or  cleric,  who  is  responsible  for  the  night- 
hours  of  the  Breviary  office.  He  is  only, 
as  a  rule,  a  cantor  (amura)  by  ordination, 
although  he  is  called  deacon  or  priest. 
The  parish-priests,  though  they  have 
great  influence  and  are  consulted  in  all 
political  and  domestic  affairs  of  import- 
ance, get  very  little  money  and  follow  a 
trade.  There  are  two  minor  orders, 
reader  and  subdeacon;  three  higher, 
deacon,  priest,  bishop.  The  tonsura  is 
given  before  the  lectorate. 

The  monasteries,  once  numerous 
among  the  Nestorians,  are  now  extinct. 
The  only  old  monastery  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldeans— !.<?.  Catholics  of  the 
same  rite,  and  no  new  ones  have  arisen. 
The  monastic  profession  declined  after  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  vows  of  chastity 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  irrevocable. 
The  canons,  however,  required  monks  and 
nuns  who  married  to  do  so  privately  and 
with  the  bishop's  leave.  A  monk  and 
nun  before  their  marriage  were  subjected 
to  penance.  Although  there  are  now  no 
nunneries,  there  are  women  under 
temporary*  vows  of  chastity  who  occupy 
themselves  in  works  of  Christian  charity 
(Badger,  voLii.  p.  170). 

(Assemani,  "Bibl.  Orient."  P.  ii. 
cap.  1-6.  Badger,  "  The  Nestorians  and 
their  Rituals,"  London,  1862.  Silber- 
nagl.  *'  Kh-chen  des  Orients,"  pp.  202  seq.) 

WZCaWB  COmrczXiS.  The  main 
history  of  the  Nicene  councils  has  been 

*  It  appears,  however,  to  be  very  possible 
to  obtain  release  from  these  vows  (Badger, 
voL  ii.  p.  17y). 
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already  given — that  of  the  former  in  the 
articles  Arianb  and  Creeds,  that  of  the 
latter  under  Iconoolabts.  Little  need  be 
added  here.  For  the  convocation,  presi- 
dency, &c.,  of  both,  see  the  article 
Councils. 

1.  The  First  Nicene  and  First  General 
Council  met  in  326,  after  Constantino 
had  sent  Ilosius  to  Alexandria  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  Catholics  and  Arians, 
and  the  mission  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  bishops,  according  to  Athanasius,  who 
was  present,  were  31 8  in  number,  mostly 
from  the  Fast,  though  Hosius  of  Cordova 
played  a  great  part  in  the  council,  aud 
the  Roman  bishop  was  represented  by 
the  priests  Vitus  and  Vincentius.  Besides 
asserting  the  full  and  consubstantial 
divinity  of  the  Son,  the  council  dealt 
with  various  matters  of  discipline,  especi- 
ally the  Paschal  controversy  (see  Easter) 
and  the  Meletian  schism.  The  canons 
are  twenty  in  number,  for  the  eighty 
Arabic  canons  are  mostly  of  much  later 
date.  Neophytes  were  not  to  be  or- 
dained (Canon  2),  clerics  not  to  live  with 
9ubmtroduct€S  (3);  the  metropolitans  to 
confirm  and  superintend  episcopal  elec- 
tions (4);  no  bishop  to  receive  persons 
excommunicated  by  another,  but  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  provincial  council 
(6);  the  patriarchal  rights  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were  to  be 
maintained  (6) ;  decisions  follow  on  the 
rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Jerusalem)  ;  on  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Cathari  or  Novatians  (8)  ;  then  come 
penitential  canons  (9-14);  canons  on 
usury,  chanffe  of  place  by  the  clergy,  &c. 
(16-17)  ;  suDJection  of  deacons  to  priests 
(18) ;  the  disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
were  to  be  rebaptised  before  they  were 
received  into  the  CJhurch  (19) ;  prayer 
was  to  be  made  standing  on  Sundays  and 
during  Easter  time.  (See  aim  CELiBAcr.) 

2.  The  Second  Nicene  Council,  the 
Seventh  General,  met  in  787  under 
Tarasius.  Besides  defining  the  venera- 
tion due  to  holy  images,  the  council  pub- 
lished twenty-two  canons,  in  which  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Canons,  and  the  oecu- 
menical chairacter  of  the  Council  in  Trullo 
were  recognised,  clerics  forbidden  to  leave 
the  church  where  they  had  been  stationed, 
the  lives  of  bishops,  the  relations  of  clerics 
and  nuns  regulatKl,  double  monasteries  for- 
bidden, &c.,  &c.  For  the  position  taken 
by  Rome  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
enactments,  see  Trullo,  Council  in. 

IV8.    [See  AURBOLK.] 

[See  Breviary.] 
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woMnrATZOxr.  One  of  the  ways 
by  wliich  the  designation  of  a  bishop  to  a 
see  may  be  effected.  The  ordinary  mode  is 
that  of  election  by  the  chapter ;  this  has 
been  the  rule  ever  since,  in  the  Empire, 
the  Concordat  of  Worms  (1122)  put  an 
end  to  the  abuse  of  the  emperor's  mvest- 
ing  bishops  by  "ring  and  crosier,"  and 
since,  in  England,  the  Papal  interdict 
compelled  King  John  to  cease  from  forcing 
his  nominee  upon  the  see  of  Norwich.  In 
France,  by  the  Concordat  of  1516  fCoN- 
cordat],  the  Holy  See  conceded  the 
nomination  to  bishoprics  to  the  Kings  of 
France,  but  the  persons  chosen  were  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  after  due 
inquiry  into  their  canonical  qualifications. 
Under  the  Concordat  of  1802  the  nomina- 
tion, with  a  similar  proviso,  continues  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Government. 
Not  the  .Kinp  of  France  only,  but  the 
Kings  of*  Spam,  Portugal,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  ana  the  House  of  Austria,  ob- 
tained this  right  of  nomination.  It  was 
extended  even  to  the  President  of  Hayti, 
by  a  Concordat  signed  in  1860.  Yet,  as 
Buss  well  remarks,^  the  monarchical 
principle  does  not  imply  or  require  such 
a  right ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  part 
of  that  surveiUance  which  a  civil  ruler 
must  exercise  over  all  that  passes  within 
his  dominions,  *'  one  mav  answer  that  it 
is  solicitude  for  ecclesiastical  interests 
which  ought  to  determine  the  election  of 
a  bishop,  and  that  this  solicitude  is  more 
to  be  expected  in  an  ecclesiastical  body 
than  in  tne  government." 

WOMOCAXOrOW  (i/o/iof,  law  ;  Kavoiv, 
rule).  Collections  of  the  canons  of  re- 
cognised councils,  and  of  such  portions  of 
the  civil  law  as  refer  to  Church  matters, 
are  called  by  this  name.  The  earliest  is 
that  of  Fulgentius,  a  deacon  of  the  Church 
of  Carthage  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
best  known  is  that  compiled  in  the  ninth 
century  by  the  celebrated  Photius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  ;  it  contains  the 
ancient  canons  down  to  and  including 
those  of  the  Seventh  General  Council,  or 
second  of  Nicoea  (787),  and  the  imperial 
constitutions  affecting  the  church  to  the 
same  date.  Balsamon,  chartophylax  at 
Constantinople  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
added  a  commentary  to  the  work  of  Pho- 
tius. The  Nomocanon  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  St.  Wladiniir,  and  is  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  canon  law  in  Russia,  con- 
tains canons  which  are  not  recognised  by 
the  Western  Church. 

wowa.    [See  Breviabt.] 

1  Art,  '-Biahop,"  in  Wetzer  and  Welte. 


Novatian,     a 
I  Stoic  philosopher,  was  delivered,  as   is 
said,  from  demoniacal  possession  by  the 
exorcisms  of  the  Churcn,  and  became  a 
I  catechumen.    In  danger  of  death,  he  re- 
I  ceived  clinical  baptism,  and  afterwards, 
without  being  confirmed,  was  ordained 
'  priest.  During  persecution  he  refused  to  as- 
I  sist  his  brethren,  but,  later  on,  he  protested 
'  against  the  laxity  of  the  Roman  clergy  in 
I  receiving  the  lapsed  to  penance,  and  led 
away  man^r  Roman  priests.    Afterwards, 
'  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Pope  Corne- 
lius, on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  libei" 
latictu;  persuaded  three  country  bishops 
to  consecrate  him  in  the  year  251,  and 
j  thus  became,  in  Fleury*s  words, "  the  first 
!  Anti-Pope  "  (Fleury,  li.  p.  220).    He  con- 
secrated new  bishops  and  sent  them  as 
emissaries    to    various    parts    (Cyprian, 
Ep.  Iv.). 

He  added  heresy  to  schism,  for  he 
denied  the  Churches  power  to  absolve  the 
lapsed  >  (Pacian,  "  Ad  Symphor."  Ep.  3). 
He  was  condemned  in  councils  at  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria.  His  sect,  however,  continued , 
and  won  adherents  in  Constantinople, 
Asia  Minor,  and.  especially  Phrygia.  I^e 
the  Montanists,  they  condenmed  second 
marriage,  and  they  rebaptised  Catholics 
who  joined  them.  They  called  themselves 
"  the  pure  **  (KaOaoovs,  Euseb.  "  H.  E,"  vi. 
43) .  Even  at  the  Nicene  Council,  Ascesius, 
a  Novatian  bishop,  defended  these  severer 
principles  on  penance  (Socrates,  **  H.  E." 
1.  10). 

A  modem  historian  (Baur,  "  Earchen- 
^eschichte,"  i.  p.  367)  has  said  with 
justice  that  the  Cathari,  or  Novatians, 
sacrificed  the  catholicity  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  Church.  Undoubtedly,  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  are  for  the  pure,  and 
the  pure  alone.  But  the  Church  is  the 
steward  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  and  it  is 
her  office,  through  the  means  of  grace  en- 
trusted to  her,  to  effect  and  to  renew  that 
purity  of  heart  which  she  requires  from 
her  children.  The  Church  has  neither 
the  power  nor  the  will  to  exclude  those 
who  truly  repent.  Hatred  of  sin  and 
mercy  to  sinners  is  the  double  lesson 
taught  by  her  Divine  Founder.  If  she 
refused  to  receive  sinners,  she  would 
cease  to  be  catholic ;  if  she  received  them 
1  It  must  be  remembered  bow  strict  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  in  those  davs. 
Thus  Cyprian  (Ep.  Iv.)  tells  us  that  some  of  t^e 
Catholic  bishops  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
the  repentance  of  any  one  who  had  committed 
adultery :  **  totom  pcenitentiA  locum  contra 
adultena  cluserunt.'' 
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NOVICE,  NOVITIATE 

without  true  repentance,  she  would  cease 
to  be  holy.  (The  principal  authorities  on 
the  Novatdan  schism  are  Euseb.  "  H.  E/ 
Ti.  43  $eq, ;  Cjprian's  numerous  Epistles 
to  CorneUus.  Pacian,  Ep.  3,  "Ad 
Symphorian/'  thus  sums  up  the  doctrine 
of  Novatian:  "Quod  mortale  peccatum 
ecclesia  donare  non  possit,  imo  quod  ipsa 
peccat  recipiendo  peccantes."  For  the 
later  history  of  the  Novatians,  see  Socrat. 
"H.E."v.  21,22.) 

WOVZCa*  WOVITZATX  (Lat  novi- 
tius).  The  name  of  "  novice  "  is  given  to 
those  persons,  whether  men  or  women, 
and  whatever  their  age  may  be,  who  have 
entered  some  religious  house  and  desire  to 
embrace  its  rule.  Upon  entering,  they 
assume  the  habit  of  the  order  or  congre- 
gation, and  follow  the  community  life  and 
customs.  The  term  of  probation,  or 
"  novitiate,"  is  at  least  for  one  year ;  * 
sometimes  it  extends  to  two  or  three  years. 
During  that  period  neither  is  the  order 
bound  to  the  novice  nor  the  novice  to  the 
order.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  order 
is  in  no  way  bound  to  allow  the  novice  to 
make  his  profession,  if  he  does  not  seem 
to  those  in  authority  likely  to  adorn  the 
religious  life ;  and  the  novice,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  quit  the  order  without  censure, 
and  retains,  should  he  do  so,  the  property 
which  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission, or  which  he  may  have  subse- 
quently become  possessed  of.  Nor  can 
he,  while  a  novice,  legally  renounce  such 
property  in  favour  of  the  order,  unless 
witn  the  licence  of  the  bishop  and  within 
the  two  months  next  precedfing  his  pro- 
fession.' But  he  may  make  a  wifi  in  favour 
of  the  order  which  he  has  joined,  and  for 
this  reason — because  it  is  in  his  power  at 
any  time,  if  he  decides  not  to  go  on  to 
profession,  to  cancel  his  will.  The  fact  of 
nis  having  made  it  is  therefore  no  restraint 
upon  his  leaving  the  order  if  he  thinks 
himself  unfit  for  it ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
renounced  his  property  altogether  in 
favour  of  the  order,  or  his  parents  had  re- 
nounced it  for  him,  this  fact  would  tend 
to  restrain  his  freedom  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  reaction  of  feeling  coming  upon  him 
soon  after  his  becoming  a  novice. 

The  earliest  age  at  which  profession  is 
allowable  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  at  sixteen  years. 

The  name  '^  novitiate  **  is  also  some- 

>  Cone  Trid.  sess.  xxv.  c.  16,  de  Reg.  et 
Mon. 

'  Cone  Trid.  sess.  xxv.  cap.  16,  De  Bj^,  et 
Mon.  But  this  veto  upon  renunciation  does 
not  apply  to  novices  in  the  Society  of  Jesos, 
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timee  given  to  the  house,  or  separate 
building,  in  which  novices  pass  their  time 
of  probation.     (Ferraris,  Novitixu.) 

WUM  (Lat.  norma.  From  the  fifth 
century  nonnus  and  norma  occur  pretty  fre- 
quently in  relation  to  monks  and  nuns,  a 
sense  of  quasi-filial  respect  being  attached 
to  the  words.  Oomp.  the  Gr.  vduva^  aunt, 
and  the  It.  nonno  and  norma,  grandfather 
and  grandmothier).  A  mm  is  a  maid  or 
widow  who  has  consecrated  herself  to 
God  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  and  boimd  herself  to 
live  in  a  convent  under  a  certain  rule. 

1.  Historical,  —  H^lyot  and  other 
French  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  last 
century  were  of  opinion  that  the  founder 
of  the  first  nunnery  was  St.  Syncletica  of 
Egjrpt,  of  whom  an  ancient  life  is  extant, 
written  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.*  This  opinion  was  chiefly 
grounded  on  the  belief  tiiat  the  author  of 
that  life  was  St.  Athanasius,  who  thus 
would  have  been  the  biographer  both  of 
the  first  monk  (St.  Antony)  and  of  the 
first  nun.  But  the  difierence  of  style  is 
too  great  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  the  latter 
work  to  St.  Athanasius.  No  earlier 
notice  of  a  nunnery  occurs  than  that 
found  in  the  saint's  life  of  St.  Antonv, 
who,  when  he  was  renouncing  the  world 
(about  270),  placed  his  sister  in  a  house 
of  virgins  {rrap64w>v)y  and  many  years 
afterwards  rejoiced  to  find  her  persevering 
in  a  chaste  and  holv  life,  and  ruling  other 
virgins  similarly  minded.  But  long  before 
the  institution  of  nunneries,  and  even 
side  by  side  with  them  long  after  their 
first  establishment,  the  Church  recog- 
nised and  encouraged  several  classes  of 
pious  women,  such  as  widows,  deacon- 
esses, hospitallers,  canonesses  (canonicee ; 
their  principal  duty  was  the  care  of 
funerals),  aacetria,  and  consecrated 
virgins  living  with  their  parents.'  The 
letters  of  St.  Jerome*  give  us  a  clear 
view  of  the  austere  and  exalted  life  led 
by  these  last.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  nunneries  began  to  be 
multiplied  at  Rome.  St.  Augustine 
founded  one  at  Ilippo  under  his  own 
sister  as  superior,  and  pave  to  it  a  rule 
which  is  extant  in  his  109th  Epistle. 
St.  Scholastica,  the  sister  of  St.  Benedict, 
founded  and^^overned  a  nunneiy  under 
her    brother's    direction.    The    rule    of 

1  Alban  Butler,  Jan.  5 ;  H^yot,  DtMsert. 
Prelim,  §  8. 

•  On  all  these,  see  Thomassin,  Vetu9  et  Nova 
Discipl,  I.  iii.  61-2. 

5  "  Ad  Eustochlum/'  "  Ad  Marcellani,"  &c. 
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enclosure  [Enclosube]  was  gradually 
enforced  on  nunneries  with  more  and 
more  of  strictness.  A  French  council 
(765)  says :  * — "  Nuns  must  not  go  forth 
out  of  their  monastery ;  but  if  any  among 
them  have  fallen  into  a  fault,  let  her  do 
penance  within  the  monastery  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop."  The  chapter 
"  Periculoso  '*  of  Boniiace  VIII.  settled 
the  question  irrevocably;  enclosure  has 
been  since  imposed  on  all  nuns  taking 
solemn  vows.  Nevertheless  some  convents 
have  evaded  the  rigour  of  the  rule,  and 
the  Holy  See  has  tolerated  their  conduct. 

The  primitive  practice  in  the  Church 
was,  that  virgins  becoming  nuns  should 
be  veiled  and  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 
In  process  of  time,  "through  oversight 
occasionally,  but  more  frequently  owing 
to  absence  or  pressure  of  occupation  on 
the  part  of  the  bishops  **  (Thomassin),  the 
ancient  practice  ceased  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served, and  great  numbers  were  veiled  by 
the  abbesses,  or  by  simple  priests.  This 
was  strongly  condemned  as  an  abuse  by 
several  French  councils,  and  the  right  of 
veiling  virgins  was  reserved  to  the 
bishops ;  presbyters,  however,  might  give 
the  veil  to  widows.  Thomassin  infers, 
from  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Tribur 
(895),  that  the  Fathers  of  that  council 
recognised  two  veils — one,  that  of  pro- 
bation, with  which  a  yoimg  girl  might 
clothe  hei*self  as  early  as  twelve  years ; 
the  other  the  veil  of  consecration,  to  be 
given  by  the  bishop,  and  not  to  be  as- 
sumed till  she  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  son  order  the  suppression  or  consoli- 
dation of  small  nunneries,  in  which  it 
was  thought  the  rule  could  not  be  per- 
fectly observed. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact, 
applicable  to  nearly  all  the  great  orders 
of  men,  that,  soon  after  the  foundation  of 
each,  an  order  or  orders  of  women, 
subject  to  or  in  connection  with  it,  was 
established,  in  which  the  rule  and  statutes 
of  the  founder  were,  so  far  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  sex  permitted,  punctually  ob- 
served. Even  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  not 
an  exception,  for  although  the  founder 
obtained  a  prohibition  from  the  Pope 
against  the  Company's  undertaking  the 
direction  of  nuns,  the  "Damfs  Anglaises," 
and  several  more  recent  institutes,  though 
not  otherwise  connected  with  the  Society, 
follow  the  ride  of  St.  Ignatius. 

If  we  consider  the  four  principal 
monastic  rules  separately,  we  find  that — 
^  Thomassin,  I.  iii  47* 


a.  The  rule  of  St  Basil  rBASiLiAKs] 
was  the  basis  of  that  framed  by  Albert, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  order  of 
Mount  Carmel  [Oaritklites],  and  adopted 
in  its  original  rigour  by  St.  Teresa,  for 
the  order  of  Disoftlced  Carmelites^  which 
she  founded  in  1562. 

b.  The  rule  of  St.  Austin  is  followed 
by  communities  of  nuns  annexed  to  every 
congregation  of  Austin  canons  and 
hermits;  also  by  Dominican  nuns  and 
the  Ursulines.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
communities  of  women  founded  since  the 
(Council  of  Trent  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  but  have  in  addition  a  body 
of  constitutions  or  customs  suited  to  their 
special  end  and  spirit. 

c.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  is  followed 
by  the  nuns  of  Camaldoli,  Vallombrosa, 
and  Fontevrault.     (See  H^lyot.) 

d.  The  rule  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is 
embraced  by  the  order  of  nuns  called 
Poor  Clares,  founded  by  St.  Clare;  this 
is  the  second  order  of  St.  Francis. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Jerome  follow  a  rule 
found  in  the  works  of  that  doctor ;  the 
nuns  of  the  Visitation  (1610),  one  given 
them  bv  St.  Francis  de  Sales ;  it  is  the 
rule  of  St.  Austin  with  a  number  of 
slight  modifications. 

2.  Ifights  and  Obligati(m$,---Oi  the 
numerous  and  minute  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  canon  law  touching  the 
rights,  obligations,  and  privileges  of 
religious  women,  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant are  here  subjoined.  The  general 
direction  of  all  their  houses  is  veeted  in 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  rCoNGREGATiONS,  RomakJ.  The 
orders  ana  congregations  of  recent  origin 
are  usually  under  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops ;  of  the  older  orders, 
some  are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  regulars. 
It  is  an  exceptional  case  when,  as  with 
the  Brigittines,  and  the  order  of  Fontev- 
rault, the  homes  of  the  connected  congre- 
gation of  men  are  (or  were)  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superior  general  of  the 
nuns.  Nearly  all  nuns  who  are  bound 
by  solemn  vows  are  imder  the  obligation 
of  performing  the  divine  office  in  choir, 
and  this  they  must  do  for  themselves ; 
their  chaplains  may  not  undertake  it  for 
them.  The  bishop  may  control  their 
music.  They  use  either  the  Roman 
Breviary  or  that  approved  for  some  order 
of  men.  They  may  solemnise,  so  it  be 
done  moderately  and  discreetly,  their 
titular  feast.  The  number  of  religious 
who  can  be  received  in  any  convent  ia 
determined  according  to  the  amount  of 
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reyenues,  or  of  customary  alms,  available 
for  their  support  Nuns  are  allowed  to 
receive  young  girls  as  boarders  for  edu- 
cation, out  upon  many  conditions — e,g, 
the  consent  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
must  be  obtained;  the  boarders  must 
sleep  in  a  separate  building  or  wing; 
they  must  not  be  under  seven  or  above 
twenty-five  years,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
desires  to  become  a  nun,  she  cannot  do 
so  without  being  first  interrogated  by  the 
bishop  or  his  deputy,  so  that  the  sincere 
and  volunt^  character  of  her  wish  may 
be  tested.  The  novitiate,  which  postulants 
in  early  times  often  passed  before  they 
took  the  habit,  cannot  now  be  passed  in 
a  secular  dress.  Nuns  cannot  stand  in 
the  relation  of  sponsors.  While  on  the 
one  hand  those  are  excommunicated  who 
attempt  to  force  any  virgin  or  widow  to 
become  a  nun  against  her  will,  those  on 
the  other  are  visited  with  the  same  penalty 
who  without  just  cause  hinder  any  woman 
firom  assuming  the  religious  habit  and 
taking  vows. 

The  confessors  of  nuns  must  be  selected 
and  approved  by  the  bishop  for  convents 
subject  to  him.  For  convents  subject  to 
regulars  the  regular  prelate  appoints  con- 
fessors, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop.  In  either  case  a  confessor  cannot 
hear  confessions  in  the  same  monastery 
for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

3.  OavemmeTU,  mode  oflifey  the  veiiy 
^. — The  superiors  of  nuns  are  elected  in 
chapter  by  secret  voting  *  (see  Abbess), 
in  some  cases  for  life,  but  generally  for  a 
term  of  years.  In  every  convent  there  is 
a  superior  and  a  mistress  of  novices ;  the 
other  offices  vary.  The  bishop  often  ap- 
points a  canon,  or  an  experienced  priest, 
to  exercise  his  authority  in  regard  to 
the  external  government  of  the  convent. 
Nuns  take  their  meals  in  common,  but 
each  must  have  her  separate  celL  With 
regard  to  diet,  fasting,  clothing,  taking 
the  discipline,  mode  of  saying  office,  &c., 
there  is  an  infinite  diversity  of  practice  in 
the  different  orders  and  congregations. 
In  primitive  times,  when  a  virgm  con- 
secrated herself  to  God,  her  hair  was  cut 
off;  this  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
lives  of  St.  Syncletica  (fourth  century) 
and  St.  Gertrude  of  Nivelle  (seventh  cen- 
tury).' The  white  veil  of  reception  is 
given  to  the  postulant  either  by  the  bishop 
or  the  superior  at  the  commencement  of 
her  novitiate ;  the  veil  of  profession  (which 

'  Cone  Trid.  sess.  xxv.  6,  De  Reg.  et  Mon. 
*  Alban  Butler,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  17,  Wet2er  and 
Welte,  *  Gertrude.' 
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is  black  in  some  orders,  white  in  others) 
is  given  by  the  bishop  at  the  end  of 
it.  (See  Rbligioits  Profession.)  The 
veil  of  a  Christian  nun  symbolises  con- 
tinence in  flesh  and  spirit,  holiness  to  the 
Lord.  It  signifies  an  espousal,  not  that  har- 
,  monious  umon  of  two  unlike  human  beings 
I  on  which  conjugal  happiness  depends,  but 
a  far  more  perfect  union  of  two  unlikes — 
viz.  of  the  human  soul  and  Christ,  effected 
by  means  of  prayer,  obedience,  and  the 
sacraments.  (Ferraris,  Jfonta/e»;  Thomas- 
sin,  "  Vetus  et  Nova  Eccl.  Disc."  Part  I.) 

MUMOIO  (nuntius,  messenger). 
A  Legate  a  latere  of  the  Roman  see 
[Legate]  discharges  a  conmiission  directed 
to  special  ends,  and  in  its  nature  tempor- 
ary; a  Nuncio  of  the  same  see  is  its 
permanent  official  representative  at  some 
foreign  court.  The  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  Pope  are  of  three  classes:  nuncios, 
internuncios,  and  apostolic  delegates.  In 
1882  there  were  nuncios  at  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Hio  de 
Janeiro,  and  to  the  republican  government 
in  Paris;  internuncios  at  ^funich  and 
the  H^gue;  and  apostolic  delegates  at 
Costa  Kica,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Quito. 
In  1865,  besides  the  capitals  named,  there 
were  nuncios  at  Brussels,  Mexico,  and 
Naples,  and  an  internuncio  at  Florence. 
Before  the  French  Revolution  nuncios 
resided  at  Warsaw,  Venice,  Lucerne, 
Naples,  Florence,  Cologne,  and  Brussels. 
To  the  last  named  Clement  VIII.  com- 
mitted the  oversight  of  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish missions.  A  constitution  of  Benedict 
XIV.  enjoins  all  nuncios  to  watch  oyer  the 
residence  of  bishops  within  their  dioceses. 

Papal  nuncios  were  formerly  invested 
with  an  extensive  jurisdiction;  their 
tribunals  were  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  resided.  From 
the  language  of  one  of  the  Tridentine 
decrees,*  it  would  appear  that  they  some- 
times encroached  on  the  rights  of  the 
bishops,  and  tried  causes  m  the  first 
instance.  In  Germany,  the  Archbishops 
of  Mentz,  Cologne,  ana  Treves,  who  were 
Electors  of  the  empire  and  legati  rudi, 
resented,  and  often  tnwarted,  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  by  the  nuncios ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  nunciature  at  Munich 
in  1786  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
the  signal  for  an  acrimonious  controversy. 
The  troubles  arising  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  soon  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  disputants;  and  the  Munich  nunciature 
was  abolished  in  1799.  ( Ferraris,  NutUiua.) 
<  Sees.  zxiv.  20,  De  Ref. 
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OATB.  The  caUing  on  God  to  wit- 
ness that  the  statement  made  is  true  or  to 
make  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  hind 
under  a  more  solemn  ohligation.  Oaths 
were  required  on  certain  occasions  in  the 
Hehrew  law  (see,  c./;.,  Exod.  xxii.  10, 11 ; 
Deut.  vi.  18,  X.  20),  and  the  prophets 
{e.g,  Amos  iv.  2 ;  Is.  xiv.  24 ;  Jer.  h.  14) 
sp^eJi  of  God  Himself  a/i  swearing.  Two 
places  (only  two,  so  far  as  we  rememher) 
in  the  O.T.  seem  at  first  sight  to  condemn 
swearing — yiz.  Zach.  y.  3 ;  Ecclesiast.ix.  2, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  false 
and  perhaps  rash  swearing  is  meant. 

There  is,  however,  much  more  diffi- 
culty about  our  Lord's  teaching  on  oaths, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  some  sects — e,g, 
the  WiJdenses,the  Hussites, the  "Society 
of  Friends,"  have  believed  that  oaths  are 
forbidden  to  Christians.  In  Matt.  v. 
83-37,  Christ  certainly  seems  to  forbid 
all  oaths,  whether  direct — i.e.  by  the  name 
of  God  Himself — or  indirect — i.e.  by 
objects  related  to  God,  such  as  the  temple, 
heaven,  &c.  "  Let  your  word  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay,  but  what  is  beyond  this,  is  from 
the  evil  one."  St.  James's  words  (v.  12) 
are  to  the  same  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
St.  Paul,  far  from  contenting  himself 
always  with  a  simple  "  yea,"  or  "  nay," 
most  distinctly  calls  God  to  witness  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  (Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  31;  Gal.  i.  20;  Philip,  i.  8;  and 
especially  2  Cor.  i.  23),  and  the  fiict 
seems  to  be  that  our  Lord  desired  a  state 
of  perfection  in  his  followers  which  would 
make  oaths  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
wrong,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  were  a 
"little  flock  "known  to  one  another.  A 
Christian's  character  was  to  make  his 
word  as  good  as  his  oath.  In  dealing, 
however,  with  the  heathen  world,  Chris- 
tians could  not  expect  their  word  to  be 
taken  in  this  way,  and  the  presence  of 
bad  Christians  in  the  Church  made  its 
actual  state  very  different  from  that  ideal 
which  Christ  set  before  his  disciples. 
Many  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  avoid 
the  shameful  sin  of  lying,  might  still 
shrink  from  the  greater  sin  and  shame  of 
perjury ;  and  hence  the  Church  not  only 
maintained  the  obligation  of  taking  an 
oath  when  it  was  required  in  civil  courts, 
but  also  herself  exacted  oaths  on  cer- 
tain solemn  occasions  from  her  children. 


She  has  ever  taught  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths,  provided  always  that  they  are 
taken  with  judgment — t.e.  for  a  grave 
cause  ;  in  justice — i.e.  provided  the  thing 
sworn  be  lawful ;  and  in  truth — Le,  pro- 
vided the  thing  sworn  be  true  (Jer.  iv.  2). 
(See  the  profession  of  faith  imposed  by 
Innocent  III.  on  converted  Waldenses; 
the  Constitution  of  John  XXU.  against 
the  Fraticelli,  anno  1318;  Prop.  43, 
among  the  propositions  of  Wickliff  con- 
demned by  Martin  V.  and  the  Council  of 
Constance,  anno  1418.) 

Although  it  is  always  wicked  to  swear 
without  a  conviction  that  the  thing  sworn 
is  true,  it  is  not  always  wrong  to  break  a 
promise  made  on  oath.  A  promissory 
oath  to  commit  a  crime  is  sinnil,  and  to 
keep  the  promise  is  an  additional  sin. 
Again,  notable  change  of  circumstances 
may  excuse  from  the  keeping  of  an  oath. 
Further,  though,  generally  speaking,  no 
earthly  power  can  dispense  from  keeping 
an  oath  made  i?i  favour  of  another,  still, 
in  other  cases  a  dispensation  may  be  yalid. 
Thus,  a  superior  may  dispense  in  an  oath 
concerning  things  subject  to  his  authority, 
because  such  an  oath  is  unlawful,  except 
with  an  implied  condition — viz.  if  the 
person  who  nas  authority  in  the  matter 
consents.  A  parent,  e.g.^  may  annul  the 
promissory  oaths  of  his  children  below 
the  age  of  puberty.  So,  again,  an  oath 
against  the  common  good,  or  an  oath  ex- 
torted by  fear  or  fraud,  may  be  dispensed 
by  the  bishop  or  by  those  who  have 
quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction — e.g,  by  a 
chapter  in  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  or  again 
by  confessors  with  power  to  dispense  from 
vows.  (St.  liguon,  "  Theol.  Moral."  lib. 
iv.  tract  2.) 

Many  solemn  oaths  ordered  by  the 
Church  are  made  more  solemn  by  touching 
the  Gk)spels;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
persons  swearing  often  touched  the 
blessed  Sacrament,  relics,  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, &c.  Such  an  oath  was  called 
"corporal,"  a  term  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  "corporal,"  or  linen  cloth  on 
which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  laid,  but 
simply  refers  to  corporal  or  bodily  con- 
tact with  the  sacred  object.  (See  Maskell, 
"  Monument.  Rit."  vol.  ii.  p.  li.  seq,). 

OBBSXaWCa.     [See    EvAKeiOJCAL 

Counsels.] 
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OB&ATSB.  Oblates  of  St,  Charles, 
This  is  a  congregation  of  secular  priests, 
who  ^^oflfer"  tnemselves  (whence  the 
name)  to  the  bishop,  to  be  employed  by 
him  m  any  part  of  the  diocese  he  may 
choose,  and  upon  any  work  which  he 
may  commit  to  them.  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  archbishop  of  MHan,  having  found, 
in  his  large  diocese,  parts  of  whidi  were 
greatly  neglected  or  totally  abandoned, 
3ie  need  of  a  band  of  zealous  self-sacri- 
ficing labourers,  who  would  be  ready  to 
go  and  do  at  once  whatever  he  com- 
manded them  to  do,  founded  this  congre- 
gation of  "  Oblates  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  Ambrose"  in  1578.  He  estab- 
lished them  in  the  church  and  presbytery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Milan.  Dividing 
the  congregation  into  six  *' assemblies,^ 
he  directed  that  two  of  these  should 
always  remain  in  the  community  house 
in  the  city,  while  the  four  others  were  at 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese.  There 
is  a  house  of  this  congregation  at  Bays- 
water,  having  several  affiliations  in  other 
parts  of  London. 

Oblates  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome,  A 
community  of  religious  women,  bound 
only  by  simple  vows,  established  at  Rome 
in  1433. 

Oblates  of  Italy.  An  association  of 
secular  priests  founded  by  some  zealous 
ecclesiastics  at  Turin  in  1816.  They 
have  the  charge  of  the  mission  of  Eastern 
Burmah. 

Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  A 
society  ofpriests  founded  at  Marseilles  in 
1815  by  Uharles  de  Mazenod,  afterwards 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  Bishop  of 
Marseilles  for  the  time  being  is  their 
superior  general.  Their  nunioers  have 
increased  greatly,  and  they  have  been  of 
inestimable  service  by  pla^ng  themselves 
at  the  dbposal  of  the  oishops  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  mission  in  Canada,  British 
Inma,  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
at  present  eight  houses  of  these  Oblates 
in  Great  Britain — at  Birkenhead,  Jersey, 
Eilbum,  Leeds,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Sick- 
linghall,  and  Tower  Hill;  and  three  in 
Ireland — at  Dublin,  Inchicore,  and  Stil- 
lorgan. 

OB&JLTZ.  Children  dedicated  in 
their  early  years  to  the  monastic  state. 
[See  Benedicthtes  ;  Schools.] 

OB&JLTI,  A  class  of  persons  of 
whom  ecclesiastical  annals,  especially  in 
the  middle  ages,  furnish  frequent  ex- 
amples, who  **  offered  **  and  gave  them- 
selves and  tiieir  property  to  a  monastery 
for  the  glory  of  God    and  their   own 
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spiritual  improvement.  The  father  of 
St.  Hugh  or  Lincoln  was  an  "  oblatus  " 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Great  Chartreuse, 
in  which  the  saint  himself  was  a  monk, 
and  tenderly  watched  over  his  father*s 
old  age.  Benedict  XIV.  ("  De  Synodo 
Dioeces."  vi.  3)  says,  that  although  Mali 
are  not  religious,  yet  if  they  have  trans- 
ferred their  entire  property  to  the  monas- 
tery, retaining  neither  capital  nor  rent, 
they  are  eccle8iastical  persons,  and  enjoy 
the  primleyium  fori,  and  immunity  from 
secular  burdens,  (Ferraris,  Oblatimonas- 
teriorum.) 

OCTJLVASZUllC.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  explained  by  its  title,  "Octava- 
rium  Romanum  sive  octavse  festorum, 
lectiones  secundi  scilicet  et  tertii  noctumi 
singulis  diebus  recitandsd  infra  octavas 
sanctorum  titularium,  &c."  Mr.  Maskell 
knows  of  no  edition  prior  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  use  of  the  book  is 
not  obligatory  on  those  who  have  to  say 
the  divine  office,  though  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  in  the  Ordo. 

OCTAVa.  The  Christian,  following 
the  example  of  the  Jewish,  Church  cele- 
brates certain  feasts  till  the  eighth  or 
octave  day.  The  number  eight  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  perfection,  for  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  are  taken  as 
figures  of  the  ages  of  the  world  and  the 
eiffhth  of  the  eternal  rest  which  is  to 
foUow  them. 

Octaves  are  privileged  or  non-privi- 
leged; and  the  former,  again,  are  sub- 
divided into  classes.  In  tiie  octaves  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  no  other  feast 
may  be  kept  and  no  coimnemoration 
made,  except  of  a  simple,  if  it  falls 
after  the  first  three  days.  In  the  octave 
of  Epiphany  (not,  however,  on  the 
octave-day)  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint, 
title,  or  dedication  of  the  Church  ma^ 
be  kept.  In  the  octave  of  Cc^us  Christi 
doubles  may  be  kept  (only  do  ^bles,  how- 
ever, of  the  first  and  second  class  can  be 
transferred  to  this  octave),  but  the  octave 
day  only  gives  place  to  a  double  of  the 
first  class.  Dunng  non-privileged  octaves 
even  semi-doubles  are  celebrated.  Those 
last,  to  which  all  octaves  except  those 
already  enumerated  belong,  are  again 
arranged  in  order  of  digni^,  so  that  the 
lesser  gives  way  to  the  greater  in  case 
of  concurrence.  (Gavantus,  tom.  ii.  §  3, 
cap.  8.) 

OlvaSTO&T.      (1)   An    antiphon 

I  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the  choir 
while  the  faithful  made  theur  offerings  of 
bread  and  wine  for  the  Mass,  of  gifts  for 
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the  support  of  the  clergy,  &c.  From 
St.  Augustine's  time  verses  of  the  Psahns 
were  sung  in  North  Africa  during  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  gifts,  and  the  Offertory  in 
the  Roman  Missal  has  been  in  use  from 
ancient  times,  being  found  in  the  Anti- 
phonary  of  St.  Gregory,  though  the 
precise  date  at  which  it  was  introduced 
IS  uncertain.  The  oblations  of  bread  and 
wine  by  the  faithful  began  to  fall  into 
disuse  nrom  about  the  year  1000,  but  the 
antiphon  and  its  name  are  still  retained. 
The  Offertory  is  said  immediately  after 
the  Creed.»    (Le  Brun,  Benedict  XIV.). 

(2)  The  oblation  of  bread  and  wine 
bv  the  priest,  made  after  the  recitation  of 
the  antiphon  just  mentioned.  *'The 
Ohurch  does  really  offer  bread  and  wine, 
but  not  absolutely  and  in  themselves; 
for  in  the  new  covenant  no  oblation  is 
made  of  lifeless  things :  indeed,  no  obla- 
tion is  made  other  than  that  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  wherefore  the  bread  and  wine  are 
offered  that  He  may  make  them  his  body 
and  blood."  ( Bossuet, "  Explic.  des  Pri^res 
de  la  Messe.")  In  the  oblation  the  priest 
speaks  of  the  bread  as  'Hhe  spotless 
victim,**  and  of  the  chalice  as  the  "  chalice 
of  salvation  "  by  anticipation — i.e.  he  looks 
forward  to  the  moment  when  they  will 
be  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  All  the  ancient  liturgies  contain 
an  oblation  of  the  gifts  before  consecra- 
tion (see  the  comparative  table  in  Ham- 
mond*s  "Ancient  Liturgie8,"p.  xxvi.  seq.) ; 
but  the  five  prayers  with  which  the 
oblation  is  made — **  Suscipe,  Sancte  Pater," 
"Offerimus  tibi,"  "  In  spiritu  humilitatis," 
"Veni,  Sanctificator,"  "Suscipe,  Sancta 
Trinitas,"  are  of  recent  date,  as  ap- 
pears "from  the  silence  of  Walafrid, 
Amalarius,  Rupert,  and  Innocent  III." 
concerning  them  (Benedict  XIV.  "  De 
Miss."  IL  X.)  The  incensation  of  the 
oUata  or  gifts  in  solemn  Masses  seems  to 
have  been  little  known  in  the  West  till 
the  ninth  century,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  France.  The  ceremony  occurs 
in  the  Greek  liturgies  (Le  Brun,  torn.  ii. 
2  P.  a.  7).  The  great  oblation  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  must  be  carefully  distin- 
g^i^ed  from  the  Offertory  or  anticipatory 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine. 

OZ&B,  BO&T.  There  are  three  holy 
oils,  consecrated  by  the  bishop  on  Holy 

1  Why  does  the  priest  say  *♦  Oremus  "  before 
the  offertory  ?  Probably  because  some  praver 
like  that  "  Super  Sindonem  "  in  the  Ambrosian 
Mass  has  fallen  out.  This  is  Mr.  Hammond's 
solution.  See  also  "Oremus'*  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham. 
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I  Thursday,  and  received  from  him  by  the 
priests  who  have  charge  of  parishes  and 
I  districts. 

I  (1)  The  oil  of  catechumens,  used  in 
blessing  fonts,  in  baptism,  consecration  of 
churches,  of  altars  whether  fixed  or 
portable,  ordination  of  priests,  blessing 
and  coronation  of  kings  and  queens. 

(2)  Chrism  (see  Confikmation),  used 
in  blessing  the  font,  in  baptism  and  con- 
firmation, consecration  of  a  bishop,  of 
paten  and  chalice,  and  in  the  blessing  of 
bells. 

(3).  Oil  of  the  sick,  used  in  extreme 
unction  and  the  blessing  of  bells. 

The  Rituale  Romanum  requires  theee 
oils  to  be  kept  in  vessels  of  silver  or 
alloyed  metal  (stannum — properly  a  mix- 
ture of  silver  and  lead),  in  a  decent  place, 
and  under  lock  and  key.  The  S.  Cong. 
Rit.  strictly  forbids  the  pastor  to  keep 
them  in  his  house,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.  (See  **  Manuale  Decret.**  2, 670- 
2).  The  oils  of  the  past  year  must  not 
be  used,  but  common  oil,  in  lesser  (quan- 
tity, may  be  added  to  the  blessed  oils  if 
necessary.  For  the  history  of  the  use  of 
these  oils,  see  Baptism,  Confirication, 
&c.  &c. 

O&B  CATBO&XC8  (Alt'Katholiken). 
A  name  assumed  by  various  priests  and 
lay-people  in  Germany  who  protested 
against  the  Vatican  definition  of  Papal 
infallibility,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  separate  body. 

Scarcely  was  the  Vatican  definition 
issued,  when  Dr.  Bollinger  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  it,  as  an  innovation  on 
Catholic  doctrine.  He  found  large  sup- 
port in  the  universities.  Nearly  all 
Catholics  in  the  teaching  body  of  Munich 
(44  Docenten),  professors  from  Freiburg, 
Breslau,  Prague,  Miinster,  four  professors 
from  Bonn,  joined  the  opposition.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Reusch,  Langen,  Fried- 
rich,  were  men  of  considerable  reputation 
for  ability,  learning,  and  character. 
Nothing  of  course  need  be  said  of  Bol- 
linger. The  party  looked  for  encourage- 
ment to  those  Oerman  bishops  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  definition,  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed.  The  leaders 
of  the  protesting  movement  were  excom- 
municated. 

In  1871,  at  an  Old  Catholic  Congress 
in  Munich,  but  against  the  declared  wish 
of  Bollinger,  the  resolution  of  forming 
Old  Catholic  congregations  was  formed, 
and  on  June  4,  1873,  Br.  Reinkens  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Heydekamp, 
Jansenist     bishop    of  Beventer.     The 
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bishop  had  a  salary  allotted  him  by  the 
Government  (16,000  thalers  from  Prussia, 
2,000  from  Baden) ;  but  his  jurisdiction 
over  his  adherents  is  very  limited;  the 
real  power  is  vested  in  a  Synod  of 
Deputies  from  the  congregations,  of 
whom  the  majority  are  laymen.  In 
many  cases  the  Catholic  churches  were 
made  over  to  the  Old  Catholics  by  the 
Government,  a  result  which  was  accele- 
rated by  a  decree  of  Pius  IX.  forbidding 
Catholic  rites  in  all  churches  where 
partial  possession  had  been  granted  to  the 
new  bcJij.  The  cause  of  "  Old  Catholic- 
ism" enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the 
Government  then  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  Church. 

Facte,  however,  have  proved  that  so 
inconsistent  a  position  could  not  be  main- 
tained. The  first  synod,  in  1874,  changed 
the  Tridentine  doctrine  on  auricular 
confession  and  made  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence voluntary ;  the  second,  in  1875, 
reduced  the  number  of  feaste  and  set 
aside  nearly  all  the  canonical  impedimenta 
of  marriage,  except  those  recognised  bv 
the  State;  the  third,  in  187«,  permitted 
priests  to  many  and  receive  the  nuptial 
Wessing,  but  forbade  them  to  officiate 
after  marriage ;  the  fifth,  in  1878,  allowed 
persons  in  holy  orders  to  marry,  and  to 
perform  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry. 
This  resolution  was  passed  in  spite  of  a  pro  • 
test  from  the  Jansenist  Bishops  of  Holland. 
Fiiedrichand  the  Bonn  professors,  Langen, 
Menzel,  and  Reusch  (previously  vicar- 
general  to  the  Old  Catholic  bishop), 
withdrew  from  their  former  associates. 
Reusch  continued  to  officiate  at  Bonn, 
and  thus  formed  a  schism  within  a  schism. 
There  is  no  official  census  of  the  German 
Old  Catholics,  for  in  1880  Dr.  lleinkens 
told  his  adherente  to  return  themselves 
simply  as  Catholics ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  their  number  in  the  wholeempire, 
to  judge  even  by  their  own  statements, 
does  not  reach  60,000. 

In  Austria  they  are  a  very  insignificant 
body,  though  they  have  two  men  of 
learning  among  them — viz.  the  (canonists 
Von  Schulte  and  Maassen.  In  Switzer- 
land only  threepriests  refused  submission 
to  the  Vatican  Coimcil ;  but  a  "  (^hristian- 
Catholic "  Church  was  formed  in  great 
part  from  the  most  disreputable  elements 
under  the  auspices  of  the  cantonal 
governments.  Edward  Herzog  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Dr.  Reinkens  in 
September  1876.  The  "Christian-Catho- 
lic "Church  has  a  married  priesthood,  a 
vernacular  liturgy,  and  haa  made  con- 
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fession  voluntary.  This  body  is  visibly 
dwindling  away.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  erect  schismatical  churches  by 
the  ex-Dominican  Prota-Giurleo  at 
Naples,  in  Spain  by  the  priest  Aguazo,  in 
Mexico  by  eighteen  priests,  in  France  by 
the  eloquent  ex-Carmelite  Loyson  ("  Rec- 
teur  de  r]ftglise  Catholique  Gallicane)  ;  *' 
but  they  do  not  deserve  serious  notice. 
(From  the  art.  *' Alt-Katholiken  *"  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  "  Kirchen-Lexikon." 
See  also  Armknians,  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Dictionary.) 

OMOVBORZOW.  [See  Pallium.] 
OWTOXiOOXSBE.  This  is  the  name, 
first  given  by  Gioberti,  which  designates 
a  form  of  Platonic  Mysticism  whose  prin- 
ciples were  inculcated  by  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  systematically  constructed  by 
Malebranche,  and  again  recast  by  the 
above-mentioned  Gioberti.  The  name 
denotes  that  it  is  a  first  principle  of  the 
theory  of  cognition  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  system ;  that  the  order  of  intel- 
lectual apprehension  follows  the  order  of 
real  being.  The  necessary,  self-existing 
being  is  tirst  in  the  real  order ;  therefore 
it  is  the  first  object  of  intellectual  vision, 
and  is  that  in  and  by  which  every  con- 
tingent and  created  existence  becomes 
visible.  Gioberti*s  theory  was,  for  a 
time,  very  attractive  to  many  Catholics, 
and  seemed  likely  to  gain  an  extensive 
sway.  It  was  very  vigorously  contro- 
verted by  Liberatore  and  others  as  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  as 
rationally  groundless,  and  as  leading  logi- 
cally to  consequences  which  are  theo- 
logically unsound  and  incompatible  with 
dogmas  of  faith.  On  account  of  this 
dangerous  theological  tendency  seven 
propositions,  embracing  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  Ontologism,  were  censured  by 
the  Holv  See,  as  propositions  which  can- 
not safely  be  taught,  in  a  decree  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Inquisition  bearing 
date  September  18,  1861. 

Prop.  I.  An  immediate  cognition  of 
God,  at  least  habitual,  is  essential  to  the 
human  intellect,  so  that  without  this  it 
can  have  cognition  of  nothing,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  intellectual  light  itself. 

II.  The  being  which  we  perceive  by 
the  intellect  in  all  things,  and  witliout 
which  we  intellectually  perceive  nothing, 
is  the  divine  being. 

III.  The  universals,  considered  a 
parte  ret,  are  not  really  distinguished 
from  God.  • 

IV.  The  congenital  knowledge  of  God, 
as  being  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  term^ 
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involves  in  an  eminent  mode  every  other 
cognition,  so  that  by  it  we  possess  an 
implicit  cognition  of  every  being  under 
eyerj  respect  in  which  it  is  cognoscible. 

v.  All  other  ideas  are  nothing  but 
modifications  of  the  idea,  in  which  Qod 
JB  intellectually  perceived  as  being,  in  the 
simple  sense  of  the  term. 

VI.  Created  things  are  in  God  as  a 
part  is  in  a  whole,  not  indeed  in  a  formal 
whole,  but  in  one  which  is  infinite  and 
most  simple,  which  places  its  miasi  partes 
outside  of  itself,  without  any  division  or 
diminution  of  itself. 

VII.  Creation  can  be  thus  explained : 
God,  in  the  special  act  in  which  He  intel- 
lectually cognises  and  wills  Himself  as 
distinct  from  any  determinate  creature — 
e,g.  man — produces  that  creature. 

Various  attempts  were  made  by  par- 
tisans of  Ontolofrism  to  maintain  that  this 
censure  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  directed 
against  this  system,  but  against  another 
species  of  pantheistic  Ontologism  taught 
in  Germany.  But  one  of  their  number, 
M.  Brancherau,  having  a  conscientious 
doubt  on  the  subject,  drew  up  a  summary 
of  the  doctrine  contained  in  a  text-book 
which  he  had  himself  composed,  com- 
prised in  fifteen  theses,  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Roman  congregation  for  Judgment. 
The  decision  was  given  in  September, 
1862,  pronouncing  the  substantial  identity 
of  these  propositions  with  the  seven 
alreadv  disapproved,  and  declaring  that 
they  teU  imder  the  same  censure,  that 
they  consequently  could  not  be  taught, 
and  that  the  text-book  itself,  which  was 
only  a  development  of  the  same  theses, 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 
On  February  22,  1866,  a  decree  of  the 
imited  Congrepitions  of  the  Inquisition 
and  of  the  Index,  formally  approved  by 
the  Holy  Father,  censured  the  writings 
of  Prof.  Ubaghs,  of  Louvain,  another  dis- 
tinguished Ontologist,  as  contauiing  the 
same  doctrine  condemned  in  the  seven 
propositions.  During  the  same  year  M. 
Hugonin,  who  had  been  nominated  to  an 
episcopal  see  in  France,  was  required  by 
the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  the  confirmation  of  his  ap- 
pointment, to  publish  a  retractation  of 
the  doctrine  contained  in  his  "Etudes 
Philosophiques,  Ontologie,*'  and  to  promise 
to  do  all  which  depended  on  him  in  the 
episcopal  office  to  prevent  the  teaching  of 
this  same  doctrine  in  the  schools  of 
France.  All  these  distinguished  persons 
submitted  with  docility  to  the  sentence 
of  Rome.    Since  it  has  become  manifest 
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that  the  Holy  See  did  intend  to  condemn 
as  unsafe  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Ontologism  proper — viz.  that  the  human 
intellect  has  an  immediate  cognition  of 
God  as  its  proper  object  and  the  prindple 
of  all  its  cognitions — ^the  system  has 
fallen  dead,  so  far  as  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned. It  still  liners,  under  various 
modifications,  by  which  the  genuine  idea 
which  lies  at  its  basis  is  so  fur  altered  or 
obscured  as  to  be  comparatively  harmless, 
and  really  or  apparently  exempt  from 
positive  censure.  In  such  shapes,  how- 
ever, it  is  no  longer  potent  to  attract 
thoroughgoing  thinkers,  and  is  of  small 
moment. 

(Kleutgen  gives  a  brief  but  thorough 
exposition  of  the  seven  propositions,  with 
a  refutation  of  the  errors  contained  in 
them,  in  a  work  which  in  the  French 
translation  is  entitled  "  Ontologisme  jugd 
par  le  Saint-Siftge."  [Paris:  GhMmne 
Frferes  et  J.  Duprey,  3  Rue  de  TAbbaye, 
1867.]  The  works  of  Cardinal  Dechamps 
may  also  be  consulted  for  information 
concerning  the  controversy.) 

OW8  OVXSATUM.  A  word  used 
by  mediaeval  theologians  and  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vii.  can.  8) 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  effects  which 
the  sacraments  produce.  Man  has  the 
power  by  the  perversity  of  his  will  to  stay 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments ;  and  certain 
dispositions — such  as  the  love  of  Gk>d  and 
man,  or  again,  true  repentance  and  sincere 
purpose  of  amendment — are  absolutely 
necessary,  in  those  who  have  the  use  of 
reason,  m  cmier  that  they  may  derive 
benefit  from  the  sacraments.  These 
dispositions,  however,  are  only  conditions 
without  which  the  grace  of^  the  sacra- 
ments cannot  be  received.  The  grace 
itself  comes  not  from  them,  but  from  the 
institution  of  Christ. 

The  following  clear  explanation  is 
given  by  Bellarmin  ("  De  Sacramentis," 
lib.  ii.  1).  In  justification,  he  says,  as 
received  through  the  sacraments,  many 
causes  concur :  on  God's  part,  the  will  to 
employ  the  sensible  sign ;  on  Christ's  part, 
bis  Passion  and  merits :  on  the  part  of 
the  minister,  power  and  intention;  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient,  the  will  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament,  faith,  and  re- 
pentance ;  on  the  part  of  the  sacrament, 
the  application  of  the  sensible  sign.  "  But 
of  ail  these,  that  which  actively,  proxi- 
mately, and  instrumentally  eflects  the 
grace  of  justification,  is  only  that  external 
act,  called  sacrament,  and  this  is  the 
sense    of   '  Opus   Opmtnm,'  the    word 
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(operatum)  being  taken  passiyely,  ao  that 
when  we  say  the  sacrament  confers  grace 
ex  opere  operato,  our  meaning  is  that 
grace  is  conferred  by  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
mental act  itself  instituted  by  God  for 
this  end,  not  by  the  merit  of  the  minister 
or  the  recipient." 

OSA&IUM.    [See  Stole.] 

OSATB,  TUATmmBt  4k.o.  So  the 
address  begins  in  which,  after  the 
Offertory  and  Lavabo,  the  priest  bids  the 
people  pray  that  his  sacrince  and  theirs 
may  he  acceptable  to  God.  Originally 
the  priest  simply  said  "  Orate,"  or  "  Orate 
pro  me,**  *'  Orate  pro  me,  peccatore."  R^mi 
of  Auxerre,  in  a.d.  880,  is  the  first  to  give 
a  fuller  form,  but  he  appends  it  merely  as 
an  explanation, "  Orate,  fratres  " — t.c. "  ut 
meum  ac  vestrum  pariter  sacrificium  ac- 
ceptum  sit  Domino."  In  the  churches  of 
Paris  and  Meaux  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  our  own  Missals  of 
Sarum,  Bangor,  and  York,  the  words  ran, 
**Orate,  fratres  et  sorores,"  &c.  The  answer 
which  the  server  makes  is  "  Su8cipiat,**&c. ; 
but  the  response  is  given  in  a  vast  variety 
of  forms  by  the  mediaeval  Missalfi,  and  it 
still  varies  much  in  the  rites  of  different 
religious  orders.  (Le  Brun,  tom.  ii.,  iii. 
Part.  art.  x.  Maskell,  "  Ancient  Litur- 
gies.") 

ORATO&T.  In  the  earliest  times 
Mass  could  only  be  said  in  private  houses, 
and  after  the  erection  of  churches  it  was 
still  often  said  in  private  dwellings.  The 
growth  of  the  parochial  system  led  to  a 
sharper  distinction  between  parochial 
churches  and  oratories  or  chapels.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Agde,  canon  24  (anno 
606),  permits  Mass  to  be  said  in  oratories, 
but  not  on  the  great  feasts  of  Easter, 
Christmas,  &c.  So  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  can.  14  (anno  536).  In  the 
East,  the  Svnod  in  Trullo,  can.  31  (anno 
692),  prohibited  service  in  oratories  with- 
out the  bishop's  leave,  and  many  Western 
councils  issued  similar  edicts. 

An  oratory  is  public  or  private,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  or  nas  not  a  door  opening 
into  the  public  road.  The  older  canon- 
law  allowed  Mass  to  be  celebrated  in 
either  with  the  bishop's  leave.  But  the 
Council  of  Trent  limited  episcopal  powers 
in  the  matter,  and  the  foUowmg  is  the 
present  state  of  the  law. 

A  bishop  may  always  permit  Mass  in 
a  public  oratory,  blessed  and  set  apart  for 
divine  service. 

In  the  oratories  of  religious,  seminaries, 
hospitals,  &c. 

In  his  own  palace. 
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In  the  house,  wherever  it  may  be,  in 
which  he  resides  at  the  time.  (This  privi- 
lege was  taken  away  by  Clement  XL,  but 
restored  by  Innocent  XIII.) 

In  private  oratories  for  just  cause  and 
for  a  time. 

But  a  permanent  privilege  of  celebrat- 
ing in  a  private  oratory  can  be  granted 
by  the  Pope  alone.  (Concil.  "fiident. 
i.  sess.  xxii.  Liguori,  "  Theol.  Moral."  lib. 
vi.  Tract  3,  cap.  3,  dub.  4). 

OSATOST,  TBB  TUMtiCU,  A 
society  of  priests  founded  by  Cardinal  de 
B^rulle  at  Paris  in  1011,  with  the  advice 
of  C^sar  de  Bus,  the  P^re  Cotton,  and 
other  eminent  men,  in  order  to  strengthen 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  had  been 
weakened  during  the  troubles  of  the 
League.  Bossuet  says  that  Mons.  de 
B^rulle  "  preferred  to  give  no  other  spirit 
to  his  company  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  itself,  no  other  rule  than  her 
canons,  no  other  superiors  than  her 
bishops,  no  other  bond  but  charity,  and 
no  vows  but  those  of  baptism  and  ordina- 
tion." To  deepen  devotion,  promote  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  spread  an  ecclesias- 
tical spirit  among  the  secular  clergy,  that 
through  them  the  whole  population  might 
be  reached  and  influencea,  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  institute.  In  1612  it 
was  declared  a  royal  foundation.  After 
some  hesitation  Paul  V.  (1614)  approved 
the  society,  under  the  title  of  "  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  France."  In  1616  a  residence, 
with  chapel  annexed,  was  occupied  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honors.  The  fathers  paid  much 
attention  to  music,  and  were  called  "  les 
p^res  du  beau  chant."  The  favourite 
work  of  the  founder  was  the  institution 
of  seminaries  for  the  training  of  priests ; 
of  these  he  lived  to  see  six — at  Langres, 
Nevers,  &c. — in  working  order.  He  was 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  Descartes,  and 
the  congrej^ation  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  rather  favourable  to  Car- 
tesianism.  The  cardinal  died  in  1629, 
leaving  fifty  seminaries,  colleges,  and 
houses  of  retreat  in  the  erection  of  which 
he  had  been  instrumental,  all  in  full 
activity.  The  saintly  P^re  de  Coudreu 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the 
congregation ;  he  was  followed  by  Bour- 
going,  Senault,  Sainte  Marthe,  and  De  la 
Tour.  Jansenism  took  a  strong  hold  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  bull  "  Unigeni- 
tus*'  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  among 
the  members ;  but  the  sounder  portion  at 
last  prevailed,  and  the  bull  was  accepted 
by  the  society  in  1746.     At  the  Revolu- 
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lion  the  educational  functions  discharged 
by  the  congregation  sayed  it  for  a  time ; 
but  the  Fathers  firmly  resisted  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  and  when  the 
ceremony  of  consecrating  the  constitu- 
tional bisho])8  was  appointed  to  take 
?lace  in  their  church  m  the  Rue  St. 
[onor6,  they  all  refused  to  be  present. 
Later,  a  few  gave  way  and  took  the  oath. 
The  "Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception/* founded  at  Paris  in  1862  by  M. 
P^tetot,  cur^  of  St.  Roch,  and  the  abb^ 
Gratry,  adopted  the  rule  of  the  ancient 
society. 

Among  the  eminent  men  whom  the 
French  Oratory  produced  were  Thomassin 
(a  name  often  quoted  in  these  pages), 
Lejeune,  Richard  Simon,  Malebranche, 
Queenel,  Pouget,  Massillon,  Renaudot, 
Jean  Morin,  commonly  called  Morinus,  Le 
Brun,  Lami,  and  Duhamel.  (**  Encycl.  du 
XIX»*  Si^le,"  1852,  art.  by  Jules  Sauzay.) 
OnJLTOmY  01>  8T.  PBZXiZP 
wasz.  Philin  Neri,  a  native  of 
Florence,  remarkable  from  his  childhood 
upwards  for  the  singular  beauty  and 
purity  of  his  character,  came  to  reside  at 
Kome,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1533. 
For  some  years  he  was  tutor  to  the  chil- 
dren of  a  Florentine  nobleman  living  in 
Rome.  His  life  was  one  of  habitual  self- 
denial,  penance,  and  prayer.  A  thirst  for 
doing  good  consumed  him  ;  and  by  degrees 
he  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  men, 
young  and  old,  whom  he  animated  by  his 
discourses  to  a  greater  zeal  for  God  and 
hatred  of  evil,  and  to  a  more  exact  regu- 
larity of  life  than  they  had  known  before. 
This  he  did  while  stiU  a  layman ;  but  on 
the  advice  of  his  confessor  he  received 
holy  orders,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1551.  For  a  short  time  after  his  ordina- 
tion he  received  in  his  own  chamber  those 
whom  he  had  won  to  God,  and  instructed 
them  on  spiritual  things;  then,  during 
seven  years,  in  a  larger  room.  Out  of  these 
colloquies  was  gradually  perfected  the 
plan  of  evening  exercises,  which  is  to  this 
this  day  practised  by  the  congregation, — 
plain  sermons  being  preached,  hymns  sung, 
and  popular  devotions  used,  in  a  regular 
order,  on  every  week-day  evening  except 
Saturday.  The  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing the  exercises  still  increasing,  he  ob- 
tained (1558)  from  the  administration  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Jerome  leave  to  build 
over  one  of  the  aisles  of  that  church  a 
chapel,  to  which  he  gave  the  modest  name 
of  an  "  oratory,"  whence  arose  the  name 
of  the  congiegation.  About  this  time 
many  persons  afterwards  eminent  in  the 


Church  and  the  world  joined  him,  amongst 
whom  were  Caesar  Baronius,  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  and  Francis  Maria  Tarugi, 
afterwards  Cardinals,  Lucci,  Tassone,  &c. 
Six  years  later,  the  Florentines  living  in 
Rome  having  requested  him  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  the  Church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  which  they  had  just  built,  the 
saint  (1564)  caused  Baronius  and  others 
of  his  followers  to  remove  thither  and  to 
receive  ordination.  From  this  date  the 
conunencement  of  the  congregation  ia 
reckoned.  Their  numbers  increasing,  it 
seemed  dearable  to  the  Fathers  to  have  a 
house  of  their  own.  The  old  church  of 
the  Vallicella,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Rome,  was  ceded  to  them  in  1575 ;  and 
St.  Philip  at  once  caused  the  present 
magnificent  church,  called  the  **  Chiesa 
Nuova,'*  to  be  commenced  on  the  site. 
The  Fathers  removed  to  the  Vallicella  in 
1577  on  the  completion  of  the  church; 
St.  Philip  joined  tnem  in  1583.  Gregory 
XIII.  had  approved  and  confirmed  the 
erection  of  the  congregation  in  1575.  The 
constitutions  of  the  society — which  St. 
Philip  desired  should  be  composed  of 
simple  priests,  without  vows,  but  agreeing 
to  a  rule  of  life — were  approved  by  Pai3 
V.  in  1612.  St.  Philip  died  in  1595,  was 
beatified  in  1615,  and  canonised  in  1622. 
The  rule  of  the  congregation  from  the 
first  was  that  each  house  should  be  in- 
dependent, the  only  exception  being  made 
in  favour  of  certain  Italian  oratories 
(Naples,  San  Severino,  and  afterwards 
Lanciano),  which  were  at  first  adminis- 
tered by  the  mother  house  at  Rome. 

The  Oratory  was  introduced  into 
England  m  1847  by  Dr.  (now  Cardinal) 
Newman,  who,  during  his  long  sojourn  in 
Rome  following  upon  his  conversion,  had 
studied  closely  the  work  of  the  holy 
founder  and  become  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  institute.  The  first 
house  was  at  Mary  Vale,  i,e.  Old  Oscott, 
and  was  transferred,  after  a  temporary 
sojourn  at  St.  Wilfrid's,  Staflbrdshire,  to 
Alcester  Street,  Birmingham,  in  January 
1840.  A  short  time  later  a  house  was 
opened  at  King  William  Street,  Strand, 
London,  by  F.  Faber,  with  several  other 
fathers  who  belonged  to  the  Birmingham 
congregation,  and  were  still  subject  to 
Father  Newman.  In  October  l&O  the 
London  house  was  released  from  obedience 
to  Birmingham,  and  erected  into  a  congre- 
gation with  a  superior  of  its  own.  It  was 
finally  transferred  to  Brompton,  where 
it  is  now  erecting  a  large  domed  church. 
The  Oratory  at  Birmingham  has  remained 
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under  the  direction — even  since  his  ele- 
vation to  the  purple— of  its  illustrious 
founder,  and  has  become  a  great  centre 
for  the  midland  counties  of  Catholic 
preaching  and  education. 

The  following  passage  embodies  a 
portion  of  the  cawlinal^s  conception  of  St. 
Philip's  work.  '•He  was  raised  up," 
writes  CJardinal  Newman,  "  to  do  a  work 
almost  peculiar  in  the  Church."  Instead 
of  combating  like  Ignatius,  or  bein^  a 
hunter  of  so^  like  St.  Cajetan, "  Philip 
preferred,  as  he  expressed  it,  tranquilly  to 
cast  in  his  net  to  gain  them ;  he  preferred 
to  yield  to  the  stream  and  direct  the 
current — which  he  could  not  stop — of 
science,  literature,  art,  and  fashion,  and  to 
sweeten  and  sanctify  what  God  had  made 
very  good  and  man  had  spoilt.  And  so 
he  contemplated  as  the  idea  of  his  mis- 
sion, not  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  nor 
the  exposition  of  doctrine,  nor  the  cate- 
chetical schools ;  whatever  was  exact  and 
systematic  pleased  him  not ;  he  put  from 
htm  monastic  rule  and  authoritative 
speech,  as  David  refused  the  armour  of 
his  Idug.  No ;  he  would  be  but  an  ordinary 
individual  priest  as  others;  and  his 
weapons  should  be  but  unafl^ted  humility 
and  unpretending  love.  All  he  did  was 
to  be  done  by  the  light,  and  fervour,  and 
convincing  eloquence  of  hie  personal 
character  and  his  easy  conversation.  He 
came  to  the  Eternal  City  and  he  sat  him- 
self down  there,  and  his  home  and  his 
family  gradually  grew  up  around  him,  by 
the  spontaneous  accession  of  materiahs 
from  without.  He  did  not  so  much  seek 
his  own  as  draw  them  to  him.  He  sat  in 
his  small  room,  and  they  in  their  gay 
worldly  dresses,  the  rich  and  the  well- 
horn  as  well  as  the  simple  and  the 
illiterate,  crowded  into  it.  .  .  .  And  they 
who  came  remained  gazing  and  listening 
till,  at  length,  first  one  and  then  another 
threw  oif  their  bravery,  and  took  his  poor 
cassock  and  girdle  instead ;  or,  if  they 
kept  it,  it  was  to  put  hair-cloth  under  it, 
or  to  take  on  them  a  rule  of  life,  while 
to  the  world  they  looked  as  before."  * 

OROas,  BO&T.  Holy  Order,  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  doctrine,  is  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  new  law,  by  which  spiritual 
power  is  given  and  grace  conferi-ed  for  tlie 
performance  of  sacred  duties. 

I.  The  Meantng  of  the  Word  "  Ordo  " 
is  explained  by  St.  Thomas  ("  Suppl." 
xxxii.  2,  ad  4),  and  the  investigation  of 
modern  scholars  has  proved  his  view  to 

»  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education* 
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be  substantially  correct.  '^Ordo"  means 
"  rank,"  whether  high  or  low,  but  the 
meaning  was  restricted,  much  as  our  own 
word  " rank"  often  is,  to  "  eminent  rank" — 
i.e.  the  clerical  position  as  distinct  from 
that  of  laymen.  Salmasius  suggested  (see 
Ritschl.  **  Entstehung  der  Altkatholischen 
Kirche,"  p.  388)  that  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  in  Latin  borrowed  the  word  from 
the  municipal  constitution  of  the  Romans, 
so  that  **  onio  "  would  mean  "  magistracy." 
But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
adopted  it  as  a  version  of  KKrjpos ;  and,  as 
the  reader  will  presently  see,  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  it  acquired  the  exclusive 
sense  of  "eminent"  or  **  magisterial  rank." 
Thus,  though  Tertullian  implies  that  the 
"ecclesise  ordo"  is  distinct  from  the  laity 
(*'De  Monog.''  7),  though  he  speaks  of  per- 
sons who  **  are  chosen  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical order"  ("  De  Idololatr."  7),  and, 
again,  of  "the  priestly  order"  ("ordo 
sacerdotalis,"  "  De  Exhort.  Cast.''  7)  ;  he 
also  recognises  "  widows  *'  as  an  "  order  " 
of  the  Church  ("  Ad  Uxor."  i.  7 ;  and  cf. 
"ordines,"  in  the  plural,  "De  Mono^." 
12).  Even  Jerome  uses  "ordo"  in  its 
wide  and,  as  we  believe,  original  sense. 
For  ("  In  Jesaiam,"  Lib.  V.  cap.  xix.  18)  he 
enumerates  five  "  orders  "  of  the  Church 
("ecclesisB  ordines") — viz.  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  the  faithful,  catechumens. 
II.  The  Number  of  Orders.— In  the 
Latin  Church  the  ecclesiastical  orders  are 
those  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  acoljtes,  exorcists,  readers, 
ostiarii,  or  door-keepei^s.  The  first  three 
are  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  all  must  be  very  ancient,  for  they 
are  mentioned  incidentally  bv  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  (apud  Euseb.  "  H.  E."  vi. 
43).  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think 
that  then*  institution  was  recent  even 
then.  Some  canonists  add  another  order, 
that  of  the  tonsure,  but  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  mere  introduction  to  the 
clerical  state,  and  this  view  is  consonant 
to  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  xxiii.  cap.  2).  Apart  from  this, 
very  many  theologians,  among  whom  is 
St.  Thomas,  do  not  regard  the  episcopate 
as  a  separate  order,  but  only  as  the  com- 
pletion and  extension  of  the  priesthood, 
and  hence  reckon  the  number  of  the 
orders  as  seven.  The  title  of  the  Triden- 
tine  chapter  already  referred  to,  "De 
Septem  Ordinibus,"  favours  this  view ; 
but,  according  to  the  eminent  canonist 
Philips,  it  is  not  found  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions. The  theory  rests  on  the  assumption 
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that  all  orders  are  referred  to  the  Eucharist, 
and  thus  the  bishop  has  no  power,  which  a 
dimple  priest  has  not  also,  except  that  the 
former  can,  the  latter  cannot,  convey  this 
power  to  others  by  ordination.  Those 
who  hold  the  episcopate  to  be  a  distinct 
order  not  unnaturally  reject  this  exclusive 
reference  of  holy  order  to  the  Eucharist 
as  arbitrary,  and  argue  that  the  power  of 
ordination  and  confirmation  sufficiently 
justifies  the  position  of  the  episcopate  as 
separate  oraer.  The  orders  of  oishop, 
pnest,  deacon,  and  (but  only  since  the 
thirteenth  century)  subdeacon  are  called 
"sacred"  or  "greater,"  those  of  acolyte, 
&c.,  "  minor,"  orders.  In  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Nestorian  Churches  the  orders 
recognised  are  those  of  bishop,  priest, 
deacon,  subdeacon,  and  reader,  to  which 
that  of  "singer"  (yfrdkTfis)  is  sometimes 
added.  Great  variety,  however,  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  East,  both  as  to  the  number 
and  classification  of  the  orders,  and  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  informa- 
tion to  Goar  ("  Euchologion  *') ;  to  Den- 
zinger  ("Ritus  Orientadium,"  vol.  i.  p. 
116  seq.) ;  and  to  the  articles  on  the 
individual  orders  in  this  work. 

III.  Holy  Order  as  a  Sacrament, — ^The 
Council  of  Trent  defines  (sess.  xxii.  l)e 
Sacr.  Ord.  can.  3)  that  order  is  "truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ,"  and  that  by  means  of  it  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  given  (Canon  4).  Evidently,  in 
ordination  there  b  an  external  sign, 
but  the  question  at  issue  between  Catho- 
lics and  most  Protestants  turns  on  the 
grace  which,  as  Catholics  believe,  accom- 
panies the  sign.  A  priest,  as  the  Church 
teaches,  receives  supernatural  power  in 
his  ordination,  an  inaelible  character  (see 
the  article  on  (^habacter),  and,  if 
rightly  disposed,  grace  to  support  bim  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  If  this  ques- 
tion be  settled,  the  rest  ot  the  contention 
follows.  A  sign  which  necessarily  con- 
veys grace  cannot  have  been  instituted 
by  authority  which  is  merely  human,  and 
the  external  sign,  grace  given,  institution 
by  our  Lord,  are  the  three  constituents  of 
a  sacrament. 

That  grace  is  given,  follows  from  the 
clear  statements  of  Scripture.  C^hrist 
"  breathed  on "  his  Apostles  and  said, 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whoseso- 
ever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained "  (John  xx.  23). 
St.  Paul  twice  reminds  St.  Timothy  of 
the  grace  he  had  received  at  ordination. 
"Do  not  neglect  the  grace  which  was 
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given  tlirough  prophecy,  with  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  "  (1  Tim. 
iv.  14) ;  **  I  put  thee  in  mind  to  rekindle 
the  grace  (or  rather  gift,  vapia-fia)  of  God, 
which  is  in  thee  through  the  laying  on 
of  my  hands  "  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  St.  Timothy 
was  marked  out  for  his  office  by  some  one 
who  had  the  prophetic  spirit,  common  in 
the  early  Church,  and  the  presbyters 
joined  St.  Paul  in  the  imposition  of 
hands,  just  as  presbyters  unite  vrith  our 
bishops  in  the  same  way  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  former  was  an  acciden- 
tal, the  latter  an  unessential  circum- 
stance, and  hence  St.  Paul  omits  the 
mention  of  both  in  the  second  passsjE^e. 
The  grace  was  conveyed  by  the  imposition 
of  Apostolic  hands  (observe  the  contrast 
"  ivith,^^  M^^;  ^^^  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery,  "  and  *  thraagh,^  dta,  the 
laying  on  of  my  hands  "),  and  the  context 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  grace  given  was 
for  the  right  administration  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical office.  St.  Timothy  is  to  remember 
the  grace  received,  and  to  let  no  one 
despise  his  youth,  to  be  the  example  of 
the  faithful,  &c.  &c ;  he  is  to  "  reKindle 
it,"  foi:  the  Spirit  given  is  one  of  power, 
love,  temperance,  &c.,  and  he  must  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  *'  testimony  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  in  vain  that  an  able 
writer  (Hatch,  "Organisation  of  the 
Early  (Christian  Church,"  p.  133)  urges 
that  xop^o-fia  has  a  latitude  of  meaning, 
and  may  be  rendered  "  talent."  This  is  not 
a  fair  accoimt  of  its  meaning  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  if  it  were,  what 
then  P  Plainly  Timothy  did  not  receive 
a  natural  "talent"  by  laying  on  of 
hands.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  office  en- 
trusted to  him,  for  it  would  be  senseless 
to  speak  of  "rekindling"  an  office.  It 
was,  then,  just  what  Mr.  Hatch  denies 
that  ordination  can  give — viz.  an  interior 
quality,  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
heart,  ever  present  to  empower  and 
quicken  St.  Timothy  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties.  It  did  not  come  from  man, 
though  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  "  re- 
kindle "  and  correspond  to  it.  It  is  well 
to  notice  that  an  interpretation  substan- 
tially identical  with  ours  is  given  and 
justified  from  the  context  by  one  of  the 
best  Protestant  commentators  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (Huther,  ad  he,).  Fur- 
ther, if,  as  Mr.  Hatch  supposes,  the 
clergy  had  been  originally  mere  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  deriving  all 
their  power  from  them,  and  only  doing 
for  the  sake  of  order  and  convenience 
what  laymen  might  do  also,  then  indeed 
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it  would  be  hard  to  believe  in  the  sacral- 
mental  character  of  the  rite.  St.  Paul, 
howeyery  speaks  of  tnia-Korroi  (the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  does  not  concern 
us  here)  as  those  whom  *'  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  appointed  to  tend  the  Church 
of  Gk>d  whicn  he  acquired  through  his 
own  blood  "  (Acts  xx.  28).  If  the  Holy 
Ghost  appoints  those  who  are  ordained 
to  their  sacred  function,  the  prophecy  or 
popular  election  which  designs  them  for 
these  functions  being  a  separable  accident, 
then  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  St. 
Paul  assuming  that  the  same  Holy 
Ghost  endowed  them  with  grace  and 
power.  It  is  quite  true  that  Jewish 
Rabbis  were  set  apart  by  imposition  of 
hands,^  and  Mr.  Hatch  has  collected  many 
interesting  and  instructive  parallels  to 
different  parts  of  the  ordination  rite  from 
the  customs  of  the  Roman  ma^tracy, 
&c.  These,  however,  in  no  way  affect 
the  main  question.  No  one  supposed  that 
the  imposition  of  hands  would  of  itself 
prove  the  grace  of  orders,  while  the 
other  rites  to  which  Mr.  Hatch  refers  are 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  of  merely 
human  institution.  Our  appeal  is  to  the 
grace  which  Scripture  assures  us  is  at- 
tached to  the  imposition  of  hands  for  holy 
orders,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  the  appeal 
can  be  set  aside  on  the  grounds  which 
Mr.  Hatch  and  so  many  other  learned 
Protestants  allege. 

Such  is  the  value  assigned  to  toe 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Order  in  me  Scripture, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  our  adver* 
saries,  if  they  maintain  that  the  clergy, 
having  first  received  their  power  from 
God,  sunk  after  the  Apostolic  age  to  mere 
representatives  of  the  congregation.  As 
a  matter  of  tact,  Christian  antiquity  is  in 
harmony  with  Scripture.  Only,  the  ques- 
tion of  election  or  designation  to  office 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  power 
given  in  ordination  to  the  office ;  and 
again,  we  must  not  expect  full  and  dog- 

1  See  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Chcdd,  et  Rabbin. 
art.  HD^D  ♦  •"d  for  full  information,  with 

abundant  references  to  the  Talmud,  Hamburger, 
JUal-Enrycl,  de$  Judenthums,  art.  "Ordina- 
tion." The  ordination  was  given  sometimes  on 
the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
sometimes  on  the  authority  of  the  Prince  and 
Sanhedrim  conjointly.  The  rite  is  as  old.  pro- 
bably, as  the  Sanhedrim,  and  was  the  rule  till 
the  fifth  century  a.d.  Instances  of  ordination 
occur  much  later — e,g,  one  in  the  sixteenth.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  O.T.  books  after  the 
Pentateuch  (Numbers  xxvii.  11 ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9)  contain  no  instance  of  ordination 
by  imposition  of  bands. 
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matic  statements  on  the  nature  of  Holy 
Order  in  the  brief  and  occasional  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers.  Their  main  conten- 
tion against  heretics  did  not  turn  on  the 
question  of  their  orders,  or  want  of  orders ; 
in  many  cases  heretics  did  possess  true 
orders ;  but  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
outside  the  one  Church.  Still,  St.  Ignatius 
s^aks  of  the  bishop  as  having  "  acquired 
his  ministry,  not  from  himself,  nor  through 
men"  (Philad.  L).  The  bishop  is  to  be 
regarded  as  "  the  Lord  Himself  "  (Ephes. 
vi.)  "Let  that  be  considered  a  valid 
Eucharist  which  is  under  the  bishop  or 
one  commissioned  by  him  **  (Smym.  viii.) 
— a  rule,  however,  which  in  all  likelihood 
was  meant  as  a  warning  against  all  schis- 
matical  rites,  even  if  celebrated  by  a 
priest,  for  the  word  ^t^aia  can  scarcely  be 
pressed.  True,  TertuUian  ("  De  Exhort. 
Oast."  7,  "  Monog."  7, 12)  holds  very  diffe- 
rent language,  asserts  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  Christians,  and  reduces  the  diffe- 
rence between  clergy  and  laity  to  one  of 
ecclesiastical  institution.  But  then  Ter- 
tuUian was  a  bitter  Montanist  when  he 
thus  wrote,  and  it  was  the  characteristic 
of  Montanism  to  set  the  claims  of  indivi- 
dual piety  against  the  claims  of  the  hier- 
archy. And,  although  he  does  certainly 
assume  that  his  premiss — viz.  that  all 
Christians  are  priests — will  be  accepted  by 
Catholics,  it  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  this 
exaggerated  wnter  to  take  the  Catholic 
and  Scriptural  doctrine  that  all  Christians 
are  priests  in  a  sense,  just  as  Israel  was  in 
a  sense  a  nation  of  priests,  and  to  dis- 
tort it  into  the  admission  that  even 
Catholics  made  no  essential  difference 
between  priest  and  layman.  (See  D61- 
linger,  "  ilippolytus  and  Callistus,**  Eng- 
lish translation,  p.  Z^seq.)  His  reckless 
use  of  Scripture,  and  misrepresentation 
of  fact,  to  enforce  his  Montanist  views 
(see  e.g.  "  Exhort.  Cast."  7  and  9),  shows 
how  little  he  can  be  trusted.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  can,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  be 
found  in  a  Catholic  bishop  who  called 
Tertullian  his  master,  we  mean  Cyprian. 
He  speaks  of  the  bbhops  as  successors  of 
the  Apostles  (Ep.  xliv.  Ixvi.  See  also 
Clarus  a  Mascula,  "  In  Sentent.  Episc." 
79,  and  this  by  ordination,  as  he  expressly 
says) ;  he  derives  the  power  of  the 
Episcopate  rxxxiii.)  not  from  the  people 
but  from  Cnrist's  commission  to  Peter 
(ti6.).    Just  as  much  to  the  point  is  a  pas- 

Xof  Cyprian's  contemporary  Firmiiian, 
says  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  Apostles,  then  on 
the  churches  and  the  bisnops,  who  have 
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succeeded  the  Apostles  by  successive  ordi- 
nation (ardinatume  vicai'iay  inter  *'Opp.  I 
Cypr."  Ep.  Ixxv.).  So  affain  in  the  Apos-  ] 
tohc  Constitution,  whicn  belongs  to  the  ] 
same  period,  we  i*ead,  "  Neither  do  we  i 
permit  laymen  to  perform  any  of  the 
priestly  functions  (tcporwcwi;  cpycDi/) — e.g,  i 
sacrifice,  baptism,  ordination,  blessing  | 
great  or  small.  For  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  bishop^s  hands  such  dignity  is 
given."  ("Const.  An."  iii.  10.)  This 
rule  is  attributed  to  the  Apostles.  The 
Council  of  Nicaea  forbade  deacons  to  give 
communion  to  presbyters,  and  this  on  the 
ground,  which  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  former  had  no  authority  or  power  to 
offer  sacrifice.  "  Neither  the  rule  nor  cus- 
tom has  handed  down,  that  those  who 
have  no  authority  to  offer  (i.e.  to  offer 
sacrifice,  frpoa'<f>€p(iv,  this  principle  being 
assumed),  should  give  the  Dody  of  Christ 
to  those  who  do  offer."  (Can.  18.)  Later 
Fathers  who  treated  of  doctrine  at  greater 
length  furnish,  as  we  should  expect, 
more  explicit  statements.  **  Who  gives," 
says  the  author  of  a  work  falsely  attri- 
buted to  St.  Ambrose,*  "the  episcopal 
grace  P  You  answer  without  doubt, 
God.  But  still  God  gives  it  through  man. 
Man  imposes  the  band,  God  gives  the 
grace."  ("  De  Saeerdot.  Dign."  cap.  6.) 
St.  Augustine  ("  Contr.  Epist.  Parmen." 
ii.  13)  compares  the  sacraiueut  of  order 
to  that  of  baptism ;  neither  can  be  reite- 
rated ;  ordination,  even  when  given  by  a 
schismatical  bishop,  is  valid,  and  again 
("De  Bono  Coniugali,''  cap.  24),  he 
maintains  the  indelible  character  of  order. 
It  is  not  lost,  if  the  flock  is  withdrawn 
from  the  pastor ;  it  abides  in  spite  of  the 
pastor's  crimes,  though  of  course  its  per- 
manence increases  the  culprit's  guilt. 
("  Sacramento  domini  semel  imposito  non 
carebit  quamvifl  ad  judicium  permanente"). 
This  indelible  character  of  order  follows 
from  the  principles  for  which  we  have 
been  contending.  Man  cannot  take  away 
what  he  did  not  give.  •  And  further,  if  a 
wicked  or  schismatical  bishop  ordain, 
after  all  it  is  God  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  author  quot^  above,  "bestows  the 
grace." 

We  will  only  add  that  the  existence 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  naturally  inclines  us  to  believe  in 
the  sacrament  of  order.  God,  who  in  the 
old  law  appointed  a  priesthood  to  offer 

1  It  is  printed  in  all  editions  of  the  saint's 
trorks,  but  the  Benedictines  have  shown  it 
cannot  be  his.  Petavius  quotes  it  as  the  work 
of  St  Ambrose. 
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sacnfices  which  could  not  take  away  sin^ 
did  not  surely  leave  the  sacrifice  in 
which  the  "  Word,"  as  St.  IrensBus  says, 
is  "  offered  up  "  to  Him  without  appointed 
ministers  and  guardians.  Nor  aoes  Ca- 
tholic belief  foster  priestly  pride.  Such  an 
abuse  may  and  does  occur,  for  here,  as 
elsewhere,  man*s  weakness  and  sin  mars 
the  work  of  Gk)d.  But  the  very  fact  that 
bishops  and  priests  hold  a  conmiission 
from  God  and  not  from  their  flocks,  is  a 
preservation  against  the  temptation  to 
please  men  at  the  expense  of  virtne  and 
truth.  A  man  who  holds  his  place  be- 
cause of  his  popularity  has  lar  more 
temptation  to  vanity  than  a  priest  who 
knows  he  is  nothing  except  ror  a  grace 
he  has  received  beyond  any  merits  of  his 
and  in  common  with  multitudes  of  others; 
that  he  can  only  use  this  grace  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  which  man  cannot  change, 
and  that  it  involves  dread  responsibDities. 
It  needs  no  great  piety  or  humility  to  feel 
the  contrast  between  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  and  his  own  weakness.  It  is  the 
contrast  between  God  and  man,  not  be- 
tween men,  which  is  the  true  source  of 
humilitv ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christians 
generally  is  specially  applicable  to 
priests.  *'  We  have  ^he  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellence  may  be 
God's,  and  not  from  us "  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 
Priests  and  people  alike  sink  into  nothing 
before  Him.  "  The  eyes  of  man^s  pride 
shall  be  humbled,  and  the  loftiness  of 
men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord 
alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day  "  (Isa. 
ii.  11). 

IV.  The  Orders  m  which  the  Sacrament 
is  given. — St.  Thomas  f"Suppl.*'  xxxvii. 
a.  3)  holds  that  each  oraer  is  a  sacrament, 
and  this  apparently  was  the  common  opi- 
nion in  the  middle  ages.  But  historical 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  rites 
do  not  favour  this  view,  which  is,  we 
believe,  no  longer  common.  Probably, 
the  orders  lower  than  the  diaconat«  are 
only  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  accompanied  by  sacramen- 
tal grace.  It  is  certain  from  the  proofs 
given  above  and  from  the  Tridentine  defi- 
nition (sess.  xxii.  especially  canons  4, 
7),  that  the  episcopate  and  priesthood 
are  sacraments  ;  and  it  is  all  but  univer- 
sally held  (Durandus  and  Cajetau  are 
quoted  on  the  other  side)  that  the  diaco- 
nate  is  so  also.  Indeed  this  seems  to  be 
a  clear  consequence  from  Canon  4,  just 
quoted,  and  Billuart  calls  this  opinion 
that  the  diaconate  is  a  sacrament,  '^  so 
common  and  certain  that  several  theolo- 
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gians  charge  the  contrary  sentiment  of 
I)urandus  and  Cajetan  with  rashness" 
(Billuart,  "De  Ord."  I.  a.  3,  §  1). 

V.  The  Minister  of  Orders.— The  dis- 
tinction by  Divine  right  between  bishops 
and  presbyters  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  article  on  the  former.  Here 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
minister  of  orders  is  the  bishop.  Priests, 
however,  may,  by  concession  of  the  Pope 
or  Church,  coiiSer  minor  orders,  and 
certain  abbots  exercise  this  privilege, 
though  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiii. 
cap.  10,  "De  Reform.")  withdrew  from 
them  the  right  of  doinj^  so,  except  in  the 
case  of  their  own  subjecta.  Those  who 
hold  the  subdiaconate  to  be  of  merely 
ecclesiastical  institution  would  naturally 
allow  that  the  Pope  might  permit  a  simple 
priest  to  give  that  order.  It  is  much 
narder  to  mlieve  that  the  Pope  could  em- 
power a  priest  to  ordain  any  one  deacon. 
Theologians  of  name  assert  that  such  a 
privilege  was  given  in  1489  to  a  Cistercian 
abbot,  and  used  by  the  Cistercian  General 
at  Rome  in  1662  with  the  Pope's  know- 
ledge, but  the  alleged  fact  is  disputed. 
(See  Billuart,  loc.  cit  diss.  ii.  a.  1.)  A 
oishop  cannot  lawfully  ordain  any  except 
those  who  belong  to  his  diocese  by  birth, 
domicile  (see  the  Article),  possession  of  a 
benefice,  or  by  having  lived  in  his  house 
for  three  years.  In  this  last  case  the 
bishop  must  at  once  confer  a  benefice  on 
the  person  ordained.  A  bishop  mav  give 
letters  dimissorial,  enabling  another  bishop 
to  ordain  the  bearers  of  3iem,  and  if  the 
see  has  been  vacant  a  whole  year,  then, 
but  not  till  then,  the  chapter  may  give  such 
letters.  The  superiors  of  Regulars  must 
send  their  subjects  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  but  in  case  he  is  absent,  then  the 
superior  may  send  his  subjects  with  dimis- 
sorials  to  any  bishop.  The  dimissorials 
must,  however,  be  accompanied  with  a 
certificate  from  the  bishop's  vicaivgeneral, 
chancellor,  or  secretary  (Qury,  "Theol. 
Moral."  De  Ord.  cap.  8).  The  episcopate 
may  be  conferred  on  any  Sunday  or  feast 
of  an  Apostle,  the  other  holy  orders  on 
Ember  Saturdays,  Saturday  before  Pas- 
sion Sunday  and  Holy  Saturday.  Minor 
orders  may  be  given  on  the  days  men- 
tioned last,  and  also,  if  the  ordination  is 
not  a  general  one,  "  on  Sundays  and  other 
festivals  "  (Liguori,  "  Theol.  Moral."  De 
Ord.  §  794).  These  rules  as  to  the  time 
of  ordination,  and  in  particular  the  greater 
freedom  as  to  the  time  allowed  for  conse- 
cration of  bishops  and  conferring  minor 
orders,  are  very  ancient.    The  only  change 
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consists  in  this,  that  the  ordinations  used 
to  be  held,  not  as  now,  in  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  but  on  the  evening  of  Saturday 
or  Sunday  morning.  They  were  held  in 
the  Church  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
As  a  rule,  a  bishop  was  consecrated  in  his 
own  church  or  that  of  his  metropolitan. 
(Chardon, "  Hist,  des  Sacr."  tonL  v.  ch.  vi.) 
We  have  seen  that  Augustine  recog^ 
nised  the  validity  of  heretical  and  schis- 
matical  ordinations,  provided,  of  course, 
the  ordaining  bishop  nad  used  the  essen- 
tial matter  and  form.  The  same  principle 
had  been  followed  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
in  dealing  with  the  Meletians  and  Nova- 
tians  (see  Hefele, "  Concil."  vol.  i.  pp.  363, 
407  seq.),  and  by  Popes  Leo  L,  Anastar- 
sius  II.,  and  Innocent  I.  But  in  the  eighth 
and  following  centuries  this  point  of  doc- 
trine was  obscured.  The  fact  that  persons 
ordained  in  conscious  schism  could  receive 
no  sacramental  grace,  though  they  did 
receive  character  and  power,  that  they 
had  no  jurisdiction,  that  they  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  by  an  imposition  of 
hands,  mistaken  perhaps  for  re-ordination, 
led  to  the  error.  The  decision  of  a  Roman 
council  in  769  against  the  Anti-Pope  Con- 
stantino has  been  variously  interpreted. 
But  in  any  case,  "  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Formosus,  his  adversaries,  Stephen  VH. 
and  Sergius  III.,  regarded  the  orders 
given  by  him  as  invalid."  (The  words 
are  Cardinal  Hergenrother's,  "Kirchen- 
geschichte,"  vol.  i.  p.  712.)  In  the  tenth 
century,  persons  ordained  by  the  Anti- 
Pope  Leo  VIII.  were  required  to  say  at 
theur  degradation  "My  Father  Leo  bad 
nothing  to  give,  and  has  given  me  nothing." 
In  the  eleventh  century,  simony  was  known 
as  the  • "  heresy  of  Simon,"  and  many 
maintained  that  ordination  by  bishops 
simoniacally  elected  was  invalid  (Hergen- 
rother,  ib.).  St.  Peter  Damian  defended 
the  true  doctrine,  but  Peter  Lombard 
found  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
validity  of  heretical  ordination  so  great 
that  he  considered  the  question  to  be  almost 
insoluble.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
William  of  Paris  believed  that  the  Church 
could  withdraw  the  character  of  holy 
order  bv  degradation,  while  others,  start- 
ing with  the  view  that  the  episcopate  was 
a  mere  extension  of  the  presbyterate, 
supposed  that,  although  a  degraded  priest 
could  still  say  Mass,  a  degraded  bishop 
could  not  valioly  ordain.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  great  scholastics  adhered  to  the 
teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  which  in  the 
end  was  accepted.  (Hergenrother,  ib,  p, 
987  seq,). 
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VL  The  Matter  and  Form  of  Holy 
Order. — An  account  of  the  rite  of  ordina- 
tion will  be  found  under  the  difierent 
articles,  Dea-OOV,  Lbotor,  &c.  This,  how- 
eyer,  seems  the  fitting  place  to  discuss  the 
theological  question  as  to  the  essential 
matter  and  ibrm  of  the  orders  in  which 
the  sacrament  is  undoubtedly  given — yiz. 
the  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon. 
There  are  three  opinions. 

(a)  '^  Nearly  all  the  scholastics,"  says 
Catalani  (''  Comm.  in  Pontif."  tom.  i.  p. 
197),  **  who  discuss  the  matter  and  form 
of  the  episcopate,  make  its  form  consist  in 
these  words,  'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
which  are  uttered  by  the  consecrating  and 
assisting  bishops,  touching  the  head  of  the 
person  to  be  consecrated,  just  as  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  is  placed  on  his  head.'* 
Many  scholastics  hold  that  the  matter 
and  form  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
consists  in  the  bishop's  handing  to  the 
new  priest  the  paten  and  chalice — an  act 
commonly  called  the  ''tradition  of  the 
instruments,'^  and  the  form  in  the  accom- 
panying words.  The  scholastics  felt  special 
diiliculty  about  the  diaconate,  but  some 
of  tiiem  placed  the  matter  and  form  in  tJie 
giving  of  the  dalmatic,  or  else  of  the  book 
of  the  Gospels.  (See  Chardon,  tom.  v. 
'•  De  rOrdre,"  ch.  v.)  And  St.  Thomas 
(<<  Supp."  xxxiv.  a.  4,  5)  implies  that  he 
held  oae  or  other  of  these  theories. 

(fi)  We  do  not  think  any  theologian 
at  the  present  day  would  defend  the  theory 
just  stated.*  The  objection  to  it  will 
presently  appear.  Many  of  the  later 
scholastics,  however,  hold  a  doctrine  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  it.  They  sup- 
pose that  Christ  left  the  Church  to  de- 
termine the  specific  matter  and  form  of 
holy  order,  and  that  this  determination 
has  been  difierent  for  diflferent  places. 
According  to  them,  the  matter  and  form 
for  the  West  consist  partly  in  the  words 
and  rites  just  enumerated,  partly  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  (for  the  ordination  of 
priests  the  third  imposition  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical),  and  in  the  accompanying 
words,  which  denote  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  given. 

The  following  reasons  tell,  as  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  with  fatal  effect  against 
either  of  these  theories,  the  latter  of  which 

1  StiU,  even  the  Carmelite,  Thomas  a  Jeso, 
in  his  learned  work,  De  Prontranda  talute 
omnium  Oentium  (Antwerp,  1613 ;  it  is  a  guide 
for  missionaries,  with  special  reference  to 
Oriental  rites),  says  (lib.  vii.)  that  Oriental 
orders,  according  to  the  truer  opinion,  are 
invalid,  because  given  without  tradition  of 
instruments. 
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has  the  additional  defect  of  resting  on  ar- 
bitrary assumption. 

The  words  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost," 
cannot  be  the  necessary  form  of  episcopal 
consecration.  They  are  unknown  in  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  rites,  and  not  only  so, 
but  they  are  of  recent  introduction  in  the 
West.  "  They  do  not  occur,"  says  Char- 
don, writing  in  1746,  "  in  Latin  Rituals 
which  are  older  than  400  years,  and  they 
are  wanting  even  in  several  modem  ones 
(loc,  dt,  ch.  i.).  The  testimony  of  Mori- 
nus  and  Martene  is  substantially  the  same. 
"  None  of  the  English  Pontificals,  exc^t 
the  Exeter,  contam  this  form  "  (Maskell, 
"  Monument.  Rit."  voL  ii.  p.  274).  Again, 
the  tradition  of  instruments  for  the  ordina^ 
tion  of  priests  is  unknown  at  this  day  to 
the  Greeks,  and  was  unknown  to  the  Latins 
till  the  tenth  (so  Morinus)  or  eleventh 
(Chardon)  century.  The  last  imposition 
of  hands  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  that 
after  the  communion,  and  also  the  words 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  sins  ye 
remit,"  &c.,  were  unknown,  according  to 
Morinus  and  Chardon,  even  in  the  West, 
for  1,200  years.  Again,  Western  Rituals 
previous  to  the  ninu  century  say  nothing 
about  the  placing  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  to  be  ordained  deacon, 
and,  of  course,  do  not  contain  the  form  of 
words  with  which  the  book  of  the  Gk>spelfl 
is  presented.  The  rite  began  in  England 
(Chardon,  ch.  v. ;  Maskell,  p.  210).  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Pontifical  before 
tJie  tenth  century,  those  of  English  use 
alone  excepted.  Even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Latin  writers  who  treat  in  detail 
about  the  rite  for  ordination  of  deacoos 
are  silent  about  the  form  ^Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  strength,"  &c.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  investing 
of  the  deacon  with  the  dalmatic  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  the  middle  ages.  These 
facts  are,  we  believe,  accepted  by  all  the 
most  eminent  critics,  Morinus,  Martene, 
Chardon,  &c.  It  is  only  in  slight  details — 
e.ff,  as  to  the  precise  date  of  introduction — 
that  they  diner,  and  thus  we  are  led  to 
the  third  theory,  which  we  state  chiefly 
in  the  words  of  Chardon. 

(y)  Tlie  form  need  not  be  imperative — 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  the  like ; 
no  tradition  of  instruments  is  needed  for 
validity.  ''  The  essential  matter  and  form 
of  ordination  consist  only  in  the  im]>osition 
of  the  bishop's  hands,  joined  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  lloly  Spirit."  *    Morinus  was 

1  Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  necesaary  farm 
is  indeterminate  ;  it  may  be  precatory,  impera- 
tive, &c    But,  according  to  this  opinion,  the 
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led  to  adopt  this  opinion  by  the  knowledge  * 
he  gained  when  member  of  a  Roman  con- 
gregation formed  hy  Urban  VIII.  to  exa- 
mine the  Greek  Euchologium.  It  has 
been  adopted,  scarcely,  as  Ohardon  asserts, 
by  nearly  all  theologians  of  repute,  but 
certainly  by  nearly  all  critics  and  scholars. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  Uie  statements  of 
Scripture,  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  ancient 
Ritual  books.  It  in  no  way  contradicts 
the  statements  of  the  Tridentine  Council, 
as  Morinus  shows,  nor  the  practice  of 
the  Church  in  requiring  those  who  have 
not  touched  the  instruments,  to  be  re- 
ordained  conditionally.  For,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  authoritative  decision  on  the 
point,  the  Church  rightly  insists  that  the 
safer  course  be  taken. 

Thus  the  matter  of  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop  would  lie  in  the  imposition  of 
hands  when  the  Gospels  are  placed  on  his 
head  and  the  form  m  the  inyocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  preceded  in  the 
present  Latin  rite  by  the  words  "  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.'*  A  priest  is  ordained 
when  the  bishop,  with  the  assistant 
priests,  imposes  his  hands  and  says, 
"  Oremus,  fiitres,"  &c., "  Exaudi  nos,  qu®- 
sumus,*'  &c.  {i,e,  when  the  second  im- 
position is  made).  A  deacon  is  made  by 
the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  right  hand, 
and  the  form  lies  in  the  prayer,  "  Emitte 
in  eos,  qusBsumus,"  &c.  fiut  the  other 
ceremonies  and  prayers  seem  to  determine 
and  specificate  the  meaning  of  these 
forms,  and  mark  the  special  purpose  (the 
office  of  a  deacon,  &c.),  for  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  invoked.  Hence,  though 
these  particular  rites  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  if 
all  were  omitted  and  nothing  left  in  any 
way  corresponding  to  them,  the  grace  of 
orders  would  be  conveyed.  (On  the 
question  of  the  matter  and  form  we  have 
followed  Toumely,  "  Prselect.  Theol.,''  De 
Ordine.>) 

VII.  The  Subjects  or  Bec^nenis  of  the 
Sacratnent. — Any  baptised  male  capable 
of  intending  to  receive  the  sacrament 
may  do  so  validly.  We  make  the  limi- 
tation as  to  intention  on  the  authority  of 

Church  has  not  determined  and  cannot  deter- 
mine, Ro  far  as  concerns  validity,  what  Christ 
left  indeterminate. 

*  Our  own  view  would  ratlier  be  that 
whereas  the  form  may  be  either  precatory  or 
imperative,  the  Latin  Church  has  now  adopted 
an  imperative  form,  "  Accipe  Spiritum,"  in  or- 
daining bishops  and  deacons.  The  change  in 
the  form  of  absolution  would  thus  offer  a  com- 
plete analogy.  But  we  have  thought  it  safer 
to  follow  a  recognised  authority. 

•  s2 
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Toumely  (he,  cit,  qu.  iv.  a.  4,  ''verifli- 
milius  videtur  "),  and  because  it  commends 
itself  to  us  on  grounds  of  history  and 
reason.  It  is  right,  however,  to  say  tiiat 
the  Thomists  generally  believe  that  an 
infant,  or  those  who  are  hopelessly  mad, 
might  validly  receive  any  order  except 
the  episcopate,  to  which  last  cure  of  soma 
is  necessarily  attached.'  All  admit  that 
in  adults,  with  the  exception  just  men- 
tioned, intention  is  reauired. 

To  be  ordained  lawfully  a  person 
must  have  the  due  age  and  knowledge; 
he  must  have  observed  the  interstices ;  he 
must  be  free  from  irregularity,  suspension, 
excommunication ;  he  must  he  of  good 
life^  and  have  the  signs  of  a  call  or  vo- 
cation from  God.  For  holy  orders  he 
needs  a  title.  For  these  requisites  we 
refer  to  the  articles  devoted  to  them. 
But  the  mention  of  interstices  suggests 
the  questions  raised  on  ordinations  per 
Mltum — i.e,  ordination  to  a  higher  order 
of  a  person  who  has  not  received  a  lower 
one. 

The  Ohurch  has  always  disapproved 
such  ordinations,  except  in  rare  cases, 
and  looked  on  the  exercise  of  lower  orders 
as  the  best  preparation  for  ascending 
higher.  Still,  St.  Cyprian  was  made 
priest  and  bishop  without  passing  through 
the  lower  grades  ("  Vita  Pontii,  cap.  3). 
St.  Augustine  received  the  prieeth(K)d  in 
the  same  way  ('*  Vita  Possidii,"  can.  4). 
Morinus,  a  very  high  authority,  aenies 
that  antiquity  furnishes  any  instance  of 
a  person  who  was  not  already  a  priest 
being  consecrated  bishop,  nut  clear 
cases  are  produced  by  Chardon  (ch.  v.), 
and  Martene  ("  De  Antiq.  Eccles."  lib.  i. ; 
"  Hit."  cap.  8,  a.  8).*  The  lower  order  is 
contained  in  the  higher,  and  Ohurch 
history  records  sudden  elevations  justified 
by  extraordinary  merit  and  emergency, 
just  as  secular  history  records  sudden 
elevations  like  that  of  Xanthippus  the 
Lacedsdmonian  in  the  first  Punic  war 
(Polyb.  "Hist."  i.  32),  or  of  Spinola  to 
the  rank  of  general. 

OROSRS,  RXliZOZOnS.  The 
fundamental  conceptions  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  religious  life  (in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word  "  religion  ") 

1  So  St.  Thomas,  StwpL  xxxix.  2.  But 
Billuart,  diss.  iii.  a.  8,  §  Ij  with  Bome  other 
Thomists,  will  not  admit  this  exception  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained. 

•  "Certe  Joannes  8.  Galli  discipnlns, 
diaconns  ordinatus,  episcopus  Constantiensis 
factus  est,  presbyteratu  non  suscepto,  ut  satis 
Clare  docet  Strabo  in  Vit,  S.  Galli,  c.  28." 
Martene,  ioc,  cit :  he  gives  other  instances. 
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have  been  more  or  less  examined  in  the 
articles  Abcbtm,  HBRiaxs,  Monk,  and 
NxTW.  On  the  external  development  of 
that  life  within  the  Church,  since  the 
time  when  religious  orders  first  arose,  a 
few  general  remarks  will  find  here  their 
appropriate  place. 

The  conception  of  orders  of  monks  did 
not  arise  so  long  as  every  monastery  was 
an  independent  entity,  managing  its  own 
afiairs  without  reference  to  any  other 
authority  but  the  general  law  of  the 
Church.  Beda  speaks  of  monasteries 
following  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  but  he 
never  speaks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
It  was  only  when,  commencing  in  the 
tenth  century,  separate  communities  such 
as  those  of  Cluny,  Citeaux,  and  the 
Chartreuse,  were  formed  within  the  great 
Benedictine  brotherhood,  and  these  com- 
munities, however  widely  scattered,  sub- 
mitted to  the  rule  of  a  single  superior 
(usually  the  abbot  of  the  mother  housej, 
and  met  periodically  in  order  to  settle 
their  common  afiairs,  that  the  term 
"order"  came  into  use.  A  completely 
new  order — the  Trinitarians,  was  founded 
by  St.  John  of  Matha  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  for  the  redemption 
of  Christians  held  in  captivity  by  the 
infidels.  The  institution  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  founded  (1218)  by  St.  Peter 
Nolasco  as  an  order  of  chivalry,  but 
afterwards  transformed  into  a  religious 
order,  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  mendicant 
orders — Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Car- 
melite friars  (see  those  articles) — were 
either  founded  or  came  into  distinct 
prominence ;  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  they  were  joined  by  the  Augus- 
tinian  friars.  These  four  orders,  having 
no  landed  property,  but  subsisting  on 
alms,  preached  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
but  especially  in  cities,  where  luxury  and 
civic  pride  were  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves, the  humbling  and  fortifying  doc- 
trines of  the  Cross.  The  Servites,  founded 
by  seven  merchants  of  Florence  and  pro- 
pagated by  St.  Philip  Beniti,  after  a 
struggling  existence  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  were  recognised  by  Innocent 
VIII.  (1487)  as  a  fifth  mendicant  order, 
with  privileges  in  all  respects  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  four.  The  Jeronymites 
and  Briffittines  were  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  founder  of  the 
Minims  (1473),  a  filiation  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  was  St  Francis  of  Paula. 

The  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
of  which  the  mainspring  was  the  rebellion 
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of  man^s  lower,  against  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  it  by  his  higher  nature, 
was  met  on  the  Catholic  side  partly  by 
direct  antagonism,  partly  by  argument, 
and  partly  by  the  reassertion,  under  new 
forms  adapted  to  the  altered  circimi- 
stances  of  the  time,  of  the  unchanging 
Christian  ideal  of  the  moral  and  religious 
end  of  man.  And  since  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  re- 
ligious orders,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  conflict  with  Protestantism  would 
fall  to  a  large  extent  into  the  hands  of 
men  bound  by  the  three  vows.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  (1540)  opposed  to  the 
indiscipline  and  licence  of  Protestantism 
a  more  ri^d  and  unquestioning  obedience 
to  authonty  than  had  yet  been  known 
in  the  Church.  The  'Rieatinee  (1624), 
Capuchins  (1528),  and  Bamabitee  (1533), 
were  founded  in  order  to  wage  war  against 
the  corruption  of  morals  which  prevailed, 
and  to  promote  the  religious  education  of 
the  people.  The  Discidced  Carmelites, 
men  and  women  (1580,  1563),  practised 
the  full  austerities  prescribed  by  the 
original  rule.  On  the  movement  among 
the  Benedictines,  see  that  article,  and 
Maxtkists.  In  the  following  century  an 
austere  reform  of  the  Cistercian  order 
was  established  in  the  monastery  of  La 
Trappe  by  Dom  Armand  de  Rancy 
(1662).    [Trappists.] 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  power 
of  law  was  still  weak,  and  society  was 
often  agitated  bv  unpunished  acts  of 
turbulence  and  injustice,  the  oght  of  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  life  of  a  monastery, 
spent  in  a  round  of  ceaseless  prayer, 
praise,  and  study,  was  by  the  very  con- 
trast deeply  ren*eshing  and  stimmative 
to  the  higher  characters  among  the  laity. 
But  when  in  process  of  time  the  "  reign 
of  law  "  was  firmly  established,  this  con- 
trast lost  much  of  its  sharpness,  and,  so 
far  as  immunity  from  illegal  violence  was 
concerned,  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  there- 
fore fitting  that  religious  society,  in  order 
to  maintain  ita  ground  in  advance  of 
civil,  and  not  only  "allure  to  brighter 
worlds,"  but  also  "  lead  the  way,"  should 
produce  new  manifestations  of  the  old 
endeavour  after  perfection.  Coming  forth 
firom  the  cloister  into  the  world,  but  still 
not  of  the  world,  the  religious  life  has 
sancti6ed  and  embraced  all  those  varied 
activities  which  have  the  relief  of  human 
suffering,  and  the  dispelling  of  that  ignor- 
ance wliich  is  an  obstacle  to  salvation,  as 
their  end.  Hence  has  arisen  the  multitude 
of  congregations  which  adorn  the  Catholic 
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Church  of  our  own  day.  A  few  of  these 
are  noticed  in  the  article  OoNesseATiONB; 
Religious. 

The  opposition  of  the  governing  class 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to 
the  reli^ous  orders — an  opposition  lately 
carried  in  France  to  the  length  of  an 
ignohle  persecution — is  grounded  not  on 
anything  political,  but  on  fundamental 
divergence  in  moral  and  religious  ideas. 
The  governing  classes  appear  to  think 
that  man  has  no  hereafter,  and  that  his 
business  is  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  out 
of  his  short  term  of  life  here  as  he  can. 
Religious  men  and  women  know  that  the 
case  IS  far  otherwise ;  they  cannot  cease 
therefore  to  hold  up  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  practice  of  the  saints  for 
human  instruction,  in  spite  of  any  im- 
pediments which  statesmen  may  throw 
in  their  way. 

OROZWAJRT,  TBB.  By  this  name, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  is  denoted 
the  diocesan  bishop,  "  who,  in  union  with 
the  common  Father  of  Christendom,  in 
virtue  of  the  mission  and  the  powers 
which  he  holds  from  our  Lord,  as  a  lawful 
successor  of  the  Apostles,  is  called  of 
common  nghtfjure  ardinario,  to  accom- 
plish the  Divine  work  of  the  sanctification 
of  the  faithful  in  the  diocese  over  which 
he  presides."  *  The  ordinary  performs  all 
ecclesiastical  functions  —  teaching,  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  governing  the 
flock  of  Christ — ^in  his  own  right  j  pnests 
perform  them  by  virtue  of  the  delegated 
right  which  they  derive  from  their  bishop. 
ISee  Bishop,  Sxtppragan,  and  Coad- 
jrmoB.] 

OSBZWiLTZOV.  The  chief  rules  of 
law  concerning  the  collation  of  holy 
orders,  in  relation  to  Persons,  Times,  and 
Places,  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

Per8on8, — Women  are  incapable  of 
being  validly  ordained,  inasmuch  as  both 
the  healthy  natural  instincts  of  mankind 
and  positive  Apostolic  injunction  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  34;  1  Tim.  ii.  11)  require  that 
women  should  be  "  silent  in  the  churches." 
When  mention  is  made  in  the  "Corpus 
Juris  "  of  the  ordination  of  deaconesses,' 
this  is  to  be  understood  not  of  ordination 
proi)erljr  so  called,  but  of  a  special  bene- 
diction in  virtue  of  which,  in  convents  of 
women,  those  receiving  it  were  em- 
nowered  to  read  homilies  or  gospels 
Defore  the  community. 

To  receive  holy  orders  validly,  it  is 

J  Wetzer  and  Welte,  art  bv  Pennaneder. 
*  Cap.  28,^c«us.  27,  quwst.  i. 
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necessary  to  have  been  baptised  and,  at 
least  for  adults,  to  be  acting  voluntarily. 
To  receive  them  Itcitlt/,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  in  a  state  of  grace,  to  have  been  con- 
firmed,' to  take  tiiem  in  regular  order  and 
not  per  saltutn,  not  to  be  irregular  [Iebb- 
QULAKirr],*  to  have  attained  the  canonical 
age  required,  to  be  under  no  censure,  to  be 
sufficiently  educated,'  to  be  ordained  either 
by  one's  own  bishop,  or,  if  otherwise,  with 
his  licence,  and  after^the  production  of  his 
dimissorial  letters  [Dimissorials],  and, 
lastly,  to  have  a  legitimate  and  sufficient 
title,  by  which  is  understood,  either  a 
benefice,  or  a  patrimony  adequate  to  a 
man's  support,  or  religious  poverty — i.e» 
the  poverty  which  religious  men  embrace 
by  vow.  All  orders  in  the  regular  course 
of  things  are  conferred  by  bishops ;  but 
abbots  also  have  the  power — in  some 
'cases  even  before  they  have  been  blessed — 
of  conferring  minor  orders  on  their  own 
subjects  (mhditi). 

Times, — The  canonical  age  required 
for  the  tonsure  and  the  three  lowest 
grades  of  orders  (ostiarius,  lector,  and 
exorcist)  is  seven  years  completed.  For 
the  acolyteship,  twelve  years  completed. 
For  the  subdiaconate,  the  canonical  age 
is  22,  for  the  diaconate  23,  and  for  the 
priesthood  25 :  in  these  three  cases  it  is 
the  commenced  not  the  completed  year 
that  is  meant.  For  the  episcopate  the 
full  age  of  30  years  is  required. 

The  tonsure  can  be  conferred  on  any 
day,  at  any  hour,  and  in  any  place. 
Minor  orders  can  be  conferred  at  general 
ordinations,  and  also  on  any  Sunday  or 
holidav,^  and  not  necessarily  during  Mass. 
Sacred  orders,  according  to  the  law,  can 
only  be  conferred  on  the  Saturdays  in 
the  four  Ember  weeks,  on  the  fifth 
Saturday  in  Lent,  or  on  Holy  Saturday, 
and  always  during  Mass.  But  since  the 
plenitude  of  the  Papal  authority  can  dis- 
pense with  any  positive  law,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  orders  are  lawfully  conferred  on 
the  members  of  all  those  religious  orders 
which  have  received  a  special  privilege  of 
such  a  tenor  from  the  Holy  See  at  times 

1  Cone  Trid.  sess.  xjciii.  4,  De  Ref. 

*  There  are,  however,  certain  cases  of  ir- 
regularity, incurred  for  no  very  grave  cause, 
in  which  the  bishop  can  give  a  dispensation 
and  then  ordain  licitly. 

'  In  the  CorpuM  Juris  Pope  Gelasius  says  : 
•*  Let  none  presume  to  promote  illiterate  persons 
to  the  clerical  order,  for  one  who  is  destitute  of 
learning  cannot  be  fit  for  sacred  functions." 
See  also  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  xxiiL  4,  De  Ref. 

^  In  dioceses  where  a  special  custom  pre- 
vails to  that  effect,  minor  orders  can  be  given 
on  Fridays  or  on  an  Ember  Wednesday. 
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other  than  those  named  by  the  law.  The 
episcopate  is  conferred  on  a  Sunday,  or 
on  the  festiyal  of  an  Apostle,  unless  a 
Papal  indult  has  authorised  the  choice  of 
some  other  day. 

Two  grades  of  sacred  orders — e,g.  the 
diaconate  and  the  subdiaconate — cannot 
be  conferred  on  the  same  day. 

On  the  intervals  to  be  obeenred  be- 
tween the  collation  of  the  various  grades, 
see  Intebstiobs. 

Place, — ^The  Council  of  Trent  enjoined 
(sess.  XXV.  8,  De.  Ref.)  that  sacred  orders 
should  be  publicly  conferred  in  the  cathe- 
dral or  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  diocese  in  the  presence  of  the  canons. 
Minor  orders  the  bishop  can  confer  in  his 
own  palace.  But  notwithstanding  the 
injunction  of  the  council,  custom  has  long 
sanctioned  the  collation  of  sacred  orders 
bv  the  bishop  in  his  own  house  or  chapel, 
if  any  reasonable  cause  can  be  shown  for 
the  non-compliance  with  the  law.  (Fer- 
raris, Ordo,  Ordinare,) 

O&BO  BOMLAjrus.  Certain  ancient 
collections  of  ritual  prescriptions,  or 
rubrics,  as  observed  in  the  Roman  Church, 
bear  this  name.  They  are  represented  at 
the  Resent  day  by  the  Ceremoniale  and 
the  Fontificale  Komanum  {q.v.)  The 
first  of  these  collections  which  appeared 
in  print  was  the  "  Ordo  Vulgatus  "  (1659) 
of  Melchior  Hittorp.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  MaHllon,  in 
his  '^  Museum  Italicimi,''  edited  fifteen 
"  Ordines,**  the  first  ten  *  of  which  are  of 
great  but  uncertain  antiquity ;  of  the  last 
five  the  authors  and  dates  are  known. 
The  rubrics  and  directions  which  they 
contain  relate,  some  to  ordinary,  others 
to  extraordinary  ceremonies.  Of  the 
former  class  are  the  Papal  Mass,  the  Epis- 
copal Mass,  the  celebration  of  Baptism 
and  Extreme  Unction,  Ordinations,  tiie 
Communion  of  the  sick,  the  ceremonial  of 
the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  Papal 
and  cardinalitiid  functions  during  the 
offices  of  the  whole  year,  sacerdotal  func- 
tions on  all  ferias,  benedictions,  &c.,  &c. 
Of  the  second  class  are  the  election 
and  consecration  of  a  Pope,  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  and!^  of  kings,  the 
creation  of  cardinals,  the  nomination  of 
leffates,  canonisation,  &c.  (Wetzer  and 
Welte,  art.  by  Kober.) 

O&OAV  {ppyavovt  organum)  is  used 
in  the  LXX  for  instruments  of  any  kind, 
but  especially  of  musical  instruments. 
It  occurs  not  only  as  the  rendering  of 

1  The  first  are  at  least  older  than  the  ninth 
oentory,  for  they  are  mentioned  by  Amalasius. 
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3J^,  the  "pipe"  or  "fhite,''  but  also 
of  115?  and  7^5,  which  were  stringed  in- 
struments (Ps.  cl.  4,  cxxxvii.  2 ;  Amos 
V.  23,  vi.  5).  Our  Latin  psalms  naturally 
conform  to  the  Septuagint  use ;  but  the 
Vulgate,  so  far  as  it  is  Jerome's  indepen- 
dent work,  employs  the  word  much 
more  carefully.  There  "  organum^  never 
means  a  stringed  instrument.  It  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  Jerome's  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  text;  three  times  it  repre- 
sents 3J^y,  a  "pipe"  (Gen.  iv.  21 ;  Job 
xxi.  12,  XXX.  31)  ;  in  the  other  places  it 
is  the  generic  word  for  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  a  very  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  D^^5,  to  which  in  this  latter  case 
it  always  answers.  (So  1  Plaral.  xv.  16 ; 
xvi.  5,  42 ;  xxiii.  6 ;  2  Paral.  v.  18 ;  vii 
6;  xxiii.  13;  xxix.  20,  27;  xxx.  27; 
xxxiv.  12).  Aquila,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  anticipated  Jerome  in  accuracy 
on  this  point,  for  he  did  not  fall  into  the 
blunder  of  mistaking  with  the  LXX  the 
"pipe"  of  Job  xxi.  12  for  a  harp  (see 
Field,  "Hexapl.  Orig."  tom.  ii.  n.  39). 
Nor,  agam,  does  he  in  Amos  v.  23  and 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  2,  use  Spyava  for  the  stringed 
instruments  mentioned  there  (field,  torn* 
ii.  pp.  074, 290).  Jerome  not  unfrequently 
imitated  Aquila,  and  he  may  have  done 
so  in  this  case. 

The  organ,  then,  in  the  Vulgate,  so  fSar 
as  it  means  a  definite  instrument  at  all,  is 
e<iuivalent  to  pipe.  But  in  St.  Augus- 
tine's time,  as  appears  from  his  com- 
mentary on  Ps.  Ivi.  (Heb,  Ivii.),  it  was 
already  used  in  its  modem  sense.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  a  large  instrument  in 
which  the  wind  was  supplied  from 
bellows.  It  arose  from  a  development  of 
the  syrinx  or  set  of  pipes  bound  together. 
First  these  proes  were  placed  in  a  box 
and  sounded  by  means  of  a  slide  which 
opened  the  hole  with  which  the  pipe  was 
connected.  The  invention  of  this  per- 
forated slide  is  attributed  to  Ct«sibius. 
Then,  as  the  breath  of  the  musician  was 
not  enough  to  play  so  many  pipes,  wind 
was  supplied  by  biellows  worled  by  the 
hand  or  by  water.  Such  an  hydraulic 
or^n  ("oiganum  hydraulicum  ")  is  de- 
scribed by  Tertullian  ("  De  Anima,"  14), 
who  attributes  the  invention  to  Archi- 
medes; and  there  is  also  a  well-known 
account  of  an  organ  with  a  bellows 
of  bull's  hide  in  an  epigram  by  Julian 
the  Apostate.  The  hydraulic  organ 
is  also  mentioned  by  Talmudical  writers, 
who  retain  the  woid  tdpavXig    D^S^l^ft), 
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and  the  legend  adds  that  it  was  not 
allowed  in  the  temple  because  its 
soft  tones  spoilt  the  singing  (Ham- 
burger, "  Real  EncycL  fiir  Bibel  und 
Talmud,"  p.  886).  In  767  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  Constantine  Copronymus 
Bent  an  organ  to  Pepin,  and  another  was 
sent  to  Charlemagne  by  Constantine 
Michael  (references  in  Ducange,  suh  voc, 
"(>ganum").  A  little  later  Pope  John 
Vnf.  be^ed  Anno,  bishop  of  l^reising, 
to  send  him  an  organ,  with  some  one  able 
to  manage  it  (Mansi,  *'  Concil."  torn.  xvii. 
coL  246).  The  development  of  the  in- 
stnmient  does  not  concern  us  here.  We 
only  observe  that  keys  were  introduced 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  pedals  in- 
vented in  the  fifteenth,  by  Bernard,  a 
German  in  the  service  of  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  and  pass  on  to  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  organ. 

It  has  never  been  adopted  among  the 
Greeks  or  Orientals.  Ch^sostom  (in  Ps. 
cl.)  speaks  of  musical  instruments  gene- 
raUy  as  only  "permitted"  in  Jewish 
worship  *'  on  account  of  their  weakness." 
Theodoret  (in  Ps.  cL  6  and  6)  holds 
much  the  same  language,  while  the  author 
of  "  Qusest.  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodox./' 
once  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but 
certainly  written  after  the  conversion  of 
the  empire,  says  expressly  that,  whereas 
instruments  were  allowed  in  the  temple, 
singing  only  without  instruments  is  per- 
mitted in  Christian  churches.  ("  Respons. 
ad  QuflDst."  107.)  The  Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians at  this  day  rigidly  follow  the  same 
rule. 

As  to  the  West,  we  may  at  once  put 
aside  the  fables  that  the  organ  was  intro- 
duced into  the  churches  by  Pope  Vitalian 
or  even  Pope  Damasus.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  presents  of  organs 
made  to  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  which 
led  to  the  Church  use  of  the  instruments. 
For  Walafrid  Strabo  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  gives  an  account  of  the 
organ  in  the  church  at  Aix-lar-Chapelle, 
probably  the  very  organ  sent  to  Charle- 
magne from  Constantinople.  Its  tones 
were  so  sweet  and  powerful,  according  to 
this  writer,  that  they  caused  a  woman  to 
faint  and  die  (Walafr.  Strabo,  **  Carm.  de 
ApparatuEccles.  Aquisgranensis").  Fur- 
ther, it  has  been  shown  from  ancient 
charters  that  there  was  an  organ  in  the 
church  of  Verona  in  Charlemagne's  time. 
rUghelli,  "  Italia  Sacra,"  torn.  v.  pp.  604, 
610.)  A  great  organ  vrith  fourteen  bellows 
and  400  pipes  was  built  by  Elfeg,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  for  the  Benedictine  abbey 
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there  (MabiUon,  "  Annal.  Benedict,"  torn, 
vi.  p.  630),  and  another  at  Ramsey  is 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Oswald,  arch- 
bishop of  York.  (Mab.  ib.  p.  727.) 
From  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
organs  were  usual  in  cathedral  and  mon- 
astic churches,  and  Bingham*s  assertion 
("Antiq."  vii.  7,  §  14)  that  they  were 
unknown  there  till  after  the  time  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  quite  erroneous. 
True  it  is,  however,  that  protests  were 
occasionally  made  against  the  use  of 
organs.  "  Whence,"  says  Aelred  ("  Spe- 
culum Caritatis,"  ii.  23),  "whence,  now 
that  types  and  figures  are  over,  so  many 
organs  and  cymbals  in  the  church  ? 
Wherefore  that  horrible  soimd  of  bellows, 
more  like  thunder  than  the  sweetness  of 
the  voice  ?  "  More  remarkable  still  is  the 
opinion  of  St.  Thomas  (2  2ndsB  xci.  2). 
He  is  answering  the  objection  that  as 
"the  Church  does  not  use  musical  in- 
struments for  the  praise  of  God,  lest  it 
should  seem  to  Juoaise,  so  by  parity  of 
reasoning  "  it  should  not  permit  singing. 
He  replies,  ''musical  instruments"  such 
as  pipes,  harps,  &c.,  *' minister  to  de- 
light and  do  not  promote  virtue,  and 
were  only  permitted  to  the  Jews  because 
of  their  carnal  dispositions ;  whereas 
singing  does  help  devotion."  It  is  evi- 
dent tbat  he  did  not  approve  of  instru- 
mental music.  In  the  Papal  chapel  it  has 
never  been  employed.  At  Trent  efforts 
were  made  to  banish  all  music  from 
Mass,  but  the  majority  of  the  bishops, 
especially  the  Spaniards,  opposed  this 
measure  (Pallavicino,  "  Istoria  del  Concil. 
di  Trento,"  xviii.  6),  and  the  Council 
(sess.  xxii.  Decret.  de  Observ.  in  Celebr. 
Miss.)  simply  required  that  the  music 
should  be  grave  and  devout.  Similar  in- 
junctions were  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1740. 

The  use  of  the  oigan  is  rejected  in 
orthodox  synagogues.  The  Protestants 
were  divided  on  the  matter ;  the  Luther- 
ans and  Anglicans  retaining,  the  '' Re- 
formed" at  first  rejecting  it.  Thus,  it 
was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  organs  were  introduced  at  Berne,  and 
they  are  still  absent  inmost  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  churches,  though  even  there 
a  change  has  begun. 

[Bingham,  and  the  articles  in  Wetzer 
and  Welte,  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Mr. 
Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music,"  have  been 
consulted.  But  we  have  found  by  far 
the  most  full  and  accurate  uifonnation 
in  Ersch  and  Griiber,  "Conversation's 
Lexicon,"  article  Orgel.] 
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OKIOBV.    [See  Hell.] 

ORZOXWA&  8ZW  is  the  sin  which 
we  inherit  by  natural  descent  from  Adam, 
our  first  father.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  V.  Decret.  de  Peccato  Orig.)  defines, 
as  of  fiedth,  that  Adam  lost  original 
justice  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for 
us ;  that  he  '^  poured  sin,  which  is  the 
death  of  the  souL,  into  the  whole  human 
race,''  and  that  this  sin  comes,  not  by 
imitation  of  Adam's  transgression,  but  by 
propagation  from  him.  Further,  the 
councu  teaches  that  original  sin  does  not 
consist  in  those  desires  and  temptations 
which  are  common  to  our  fallen  nature, 
because  they  remain  even  after  baptism, 
which  takes  away  original  sin ;  and  the 
council  condemns  the  error  of  Lutherans 
and  others  who  supposed  that  original  sin 
destroyed  free  will  and  made  man  incapar 
ble  of  good  actions.  The  Fathers  of 
Trent,  as  Pallavicino  informs  us,  carefully 
abstained  from  interfering  in  the  scholastic 
disputes  on  this  point.  They  appeal  to 
St.  Paul,  particularly  in  Romans  v.  12 
seq.f  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  plain 
statements  of  Scripture.  But  it  will  be 
well  to  draw  out  the  common  teaching  of 
theologians,  putting  aside  for  the  present 
points  on  which  they  differ. 

God  made  Adam  the  representative  of 
all  who  were  to  descend  from  him  by 
natural  generation.  "  God,  who  had  made 
him  our  beginning,  had  made  all  depend  on 
him  for  himself  and  us In  sin- 
ning, he  lost  all,  as  well  for  himself  as  for 
us.**  (Bossuet, "  Defense  de  la  Tradition," 
p.  ii.  1.  ix.  ch.  12).  Had  he  persevered,  we 
should  have  been  bom  in  original  justice. 
As  it  is,  we  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin 
and  the  children  of  wrath.  Our  nature 
and  faculties  remain  entire  and  we  are 
still  capable  of  natural  good,  but  we  are 
left  without  grace,  and  therefore  without 
the  means  of  reaching  that  supernatural 
end  to  which  God  has  ordered  us.  "  The 
remission  of  this  sin  consists  in  being 
transplanted  into  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Just 
one,  and  the  Author  of  all  justice."  Thus 
St.  Thomas  places  the  essence  of  original 
sin  in  "the  privation  of  original  jus- 
tice," the  privation  not  the  mere  nega- 
tion, because  the  gifts  of  grace  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  in  order  that 
we  may  prepare  for  heaven.  Concu- 
piscence, or  tne  rebellion  of  the  senses, 
though  not  original  sin,  or  in  itself  a 
sin  at  all,  is  still  a  consequence  of  the 
fall. 

Such  is  the  common  teaching  of  Catho- 
lic theologians,  for  the  opinion  of  Gregory 
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of  Rimini  and  others,^  that  it  consists  in 
a  morbid  quality  transmitted  by  Adam,  is 
universally  rejected ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  views  held  by  Catharinos  and 
Pighius,^  that  it  is  merely  the  actual  sin 
of  Adam  imputed  to  us,  does  not  seem  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Triden- 
tine  definition.  And  so  understood,  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  mysterious  though  it 
is,  does  not,  like  that  of  the  Reformers, 
present  insuperable  difficulties  to  the 
moral  sense. 

For,  whereas  it  would  have  been  un- 
just had  God  deprived  us  of  the  gifts 
proper  to  our  nature,  without  actual  guilt 
on  our  part,  Catholics  hold  that  He  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Grace  is  in  no  way 
a  part  of,  or  due  to  human  nature.  It  is 
God's  free  gift.  He  gives  it  and  with- 
draws it  according  to  his  own  wilL  We 
have  no  claims  to  possess  it,  no  ground 
of  complaint  if  it  is  taken  away.  Our 
natural  faculties  enable  us  to  know  and 
love  God  as  our  Creator  and  constant 
benefactor,  and  to  order  our  lives  aright. 
We  have  no  title  to  more. 

It  may  be  objected  that  God  has 
ordered  us  to  a  supernatural  end,  that  we 
cannot  choose  one  which  is  simply  natural, 
and  that  grace  is  our  onlv  means  of 
escaping  utter  misery.  This  is  true. 
But  God  condemns  none  to  misery  be- 
cause of  original  sin.  He  deprives  us  of 
original  justice  to  which  we  nad  no  title, 
and  then  He  gives  all  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  grace  and  entering 
heaven  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
becoming  new  men  in  Him.  God  ordered 
us,  first  of  all,  to  an  end  infinitely  above 
our  nature,  and  gave  us  by  his  free  gift 
original  justice  to  attain  it.  Adam  for- 
feited the  original  gift,  and  then  God, 
still  ordering  us  to  a  supernatural  end, 
and  having  no  will  to  impose  impossible 
commands,  gave  us  the  grace  of  our 
Redeemer  as  the  means  of  reaching  it. 
The  only  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of 
infants  who  die  without  baptism.  And 
they,  according  to  the  belief  now  uni- 
versally received,  far  from  being  miser- 
able, attain  natural  happiness  in  the  next 
world.    [See  Limbo.] 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  original  sin  is 
mysterious,  but  by  no  means  cruel  or 
unreasonable.  We  cannot  fully  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  it  is  trans- 

*  "Nallo  inodo  defend!  potest,'*  BeUarmin 
says  ;  but  he  admits  it  was  held  by  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Henriciu,  Gregory  of  RiminC  and  Driedo. 
Bellarm.  Dt  Amiss.  Grot  lib.  v.  cap.  16. 

»  See  Bellarm.  loc,  cit  cap.  1«. 
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mittedy  for  the  soul  comes  directly  from 
God,  not  from  the  parents.  But  here, 
too,  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  ori^al 
sin  is  a  mere  privation,  not  a  positive 
quality,  comes  to  our  help.  God  cannot 
be  the  author  of  sin,  nor  can  He  stain 
the  souls  which  come  from  Him.  But 
He  can  and  does  infuse  souls  deprived  of 
orig^al  justice;  and  since  the  infusion 
follows  by  a  natural  law  on  the  generation 
of  the  body,  in  that  sense  natural  propa- 
gation may  be  rightly  called  the  cause  of 
original  sin. 

Theologians  differ  widely  on  the  con- 
sequences of  original  sin.  Undoubtedly 
concupiscence  flows  firom  the  depriva- 
tion of  original  justice.  Had  Adam 
persevered,  our  bodily  appetites  would 
nave  been  in  perfect  subjection  to  reason, 
our  reason  itself  to  God.  But  according 
to  the  stricter  Thomists,  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  flesh  consequent  on  original  sin, 
man  sinks  below  his  natural  state. 
Thomas  de  Lemos  ("Panopl.  Grat."  tract, 
de  Laesione  Lib.  Arbitr.)  insbts  that, 
although  after  the  fall  nature  remains 
entire  *'  as  to  its  essence  and  faculties,  it 
is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  natural  in- 
clination to  good.*  (So  also  Alvarez, "  De 
Auxil.  Grat."  lib.  vi.  disp.  45.)  Both 
these  quotations  are  from  Kuhn  ("  Dog- 
matik.  Lehre  der  Gnade,"*  i.  p.  269).  Other 
great  theolc^ians,  and,  as  we  think,  more 
reasonably,  look  on  man's  ignorance,  the 
rebellion  of  his  appetites,  &c.,  as  con- 
natural to  his  finite  and  composite  nature. 
In  Adam,  an  extraordinary  grace  perfectly 
restrained  appetites  which  reverted  after 
the  fall  to  their  natural  condition.  The 
opposite  theory  is  well  put  by  Bellarmin. 
Wnen,  he  says,  the  supernatural  gift  was 
removed,  "  Human  nature,  left  to  itself, 
began  to  experience  that  struggle  between 
the  lower  and  higher  part,  which  would 
have  been  natural — i.e.  would  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  condition  of  matter,  had 
not  God  conferred  on  man  the  gift  of 
justice  over  and  above."  Human  nature, 
he  continues,  "does  not  suffer  more  from 
ignorance  and  infirmity  than  it  would  do 
had  it  been  created  in  a  purely  natural 
state.**  And  he  concludes :  "  The  corrup- 
tion of  nature  does  not  come  from  the 
want  of  anv  natural  gift,  or  frona  the 
accession  of  any  evil  quality,  but  simply 
from  the  loss  of  a  supernatural  gift  on 
account  of  Adam's  sin.  ("De  Gratia 
Prim!  Hominis,"  apud  Mohler  "Sym- 
bolik,"  p.  64.) 

The  Doctrme  in  Scripture,— The  Old 
Testament  never  asserts  that  we  sinned 
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in  Adam,  or  even  inherited  sinfulness 
from  him.  But  Ps.  li.  (L)  7,  "  Behold,  in 
guilt  I  was  brought  forth,  and  in  sin  my 
mother  conceiv^  me,"  "contains  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
gards sinfulness  as  something  inborn,  and 
so  not  as  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  free- 
dom "  (Hupfeld,  ad  loc.).  Job  expresses 
the  same  idea,  though  less  distmctly. 
"  Who  can  bring  pure  from  unclean  P  Not 
one"  (xiv.  4).  In  Wisdom  ii.  23,  24, 
death  is  said  to  have  entered  into  the 
world  "by  the  envy  of  the  devil,"  and 
the  Rabbins  ^  developed  the  doctrine  that 
all  had  sinned  and  incurred  death,  because 
represented  by  Adam  and  so  implicated 
in  his  sin.  Even  this,  however,  is  less 
than  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

In  St.  Paul  we  have  the  first  explicit 
statement  of  the  doctrine.  **  As  through 
one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  penetrated  to 
all  men,  because  ^  all  sinnea.  (The  con- 
struction breaks  off  here.)  For  until  the 
law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not 
reckoned  if  there  is  no  law ;  but  sin 
signed  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  on 
those  who  did  not  sin  after  the  likeness  of 
the  transgression  of  Adam,  who  is  a  type 
of  the  one  to  come.  But  not  as  the 
trespass,  so  also  the  ^ft  of  grace.  For  if 
by  the  trespass  of  one  the  many  died, 
much  more  the  grace  and  the  gift  in  the 
grace  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ  abounded 
to  the  many." 

It  may  safely  be  maintained  that 
Pelagius  and  many  other  writers  ancient 
and  modem,  who  understand  St.  Paul  to 
speak  only  of  actual  sin  by  which  men 
imitate  Adam,  <Ustort  the  grammar  and 

1  The  Rabbinical  names  for  orifi^nal  sin  are 
"the  sin  of  the  first  man"  (uiH  KtDn 
nB^^n)>  **  *he  pollution  of  the  serpent"  (fc^pf]^ 
55?rn   ^).     The  Targum    on    Ruth   iv.    22 

alleges  that  David's  father,  havinf;;  no  sin  of  his 
own,  died  on  account  of  the  counsel  given  to  Eve 
by  the  serpent,  for  which  all  the  generations  of 
the  earth  were  condemned  to  death.  Levy, 
Chald&isches  WSrUrbuch,  $uh  voc,  Kp^J(^)  quotes 

a  similar  statement  from  Baba  Bathra,  17  a, 
respecting  Benjamin,  Amram,  father  of  Moset, 
Jesse,  father  of  David,  and  Kilab,  David's  son. 
These  four  were  personally  sinless,  and  died  for 
the  counsel  of  the  serpent 

*  •♦'i cannot  mean  in  omo,  •*  in  whom  "  («k  ^\ 
as  the  Vulgate  renders  it.  But  the  Vulgate 
rendering  does  not  alter  the  dogmatic  sense. 
Estius  defends  the  Vulgate  rendering  on  in:iuf 
ficient  grounds,  but  with  great  moderation. 
"  Tolerari  potest  **  is  his  verdict  on  our  render- 
ing. Bossuet  (Joe,  dU  liv.  viL  ch.  12  teq,)  U 
tar  more  severe. 
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sense  of  the  passage.  For  (a)  St.  Paul 
describes  a  momentary  act  of  sin '' because 
all  sinned"  {ijfiapTovy—i.e,  in  Adam.  Not 
"  hare  sinned,  or  were  sinning."  (p)  It  is 
not  true  that  death  is  universal  because  all 
have  actually  sinned.  Millions  have  died 
before  they  were  capable  of  sin.  (y)  The 
parallel  between  the  two  Adams  would 
De  destroyed  on  the  Pelagian  interpreta- 
tion. Not,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
imitation  of  Christ, but  by  the  reconcilia- 
tion (see  y.  11)  which  Christ's  death 
effected,  we  are  saved ;  iust  so,  not  by  fol- 
lowing Adam's  example,  but  by  an  act 
external  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  former 
Adam,  we  were  lost.  (P)  St.  Paul  argues 
that  there  could  be  no  trespass  against 
law — i.e,  law  externally  promulgated — 
between  Adam  and  Moses,  because  no  such 
law  was  given  except  to  a  few.  Men 
in  that  interval  did  not  sin  like  Adam 
by  actual  transgression  of  positive  law. 
Yet  they  died  because  they  sinned  in  Adam 
their  head. 

The  Tradkum  of  the  Church,— The 
forcible  teaching  of  St.  Paul  was,  as 
everybody  knows,  fully  appreciated  by  St. 
Augustine.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  cita- 
tions, but  we  may  give  one  passage  ("  En- 
chirid.**  cap.  10)  which  feirly  represents 
the  form  in  which  he  constantly  expresses 
the  doctrine.  "  He  [Adam],  exiled  after 
sin,  bound  his  offspring  also,  which  by 
sinning  he  had  corrupted  as  it  were  in  the 
root,  under  the  penalty  of  death  and  con- 
demnation, so  tnat  all  progeny  bom  of 
himself  and  his  wife  the  occasion  of  his 
sin  and  partner  in  bis  condenmation  by 
concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  in  which  con- 
cupiscence his  disobedience  met  a  punish- 
ment like  itself,  should  draw  to  itself 
original  sin,  and  thence  be  drawn  through 
diverse  errors  and  pains  to  that  last  and 
endless  torture  with  the  angels  who  de- 
serted and  corrupted  [others],  and  with 
those  who  inherit  and  share  in  their 
portion.** 

Here  we  have  the  doctrine  distinctly 
formulated  that  all  men  sinned  in  Adam, 
and  that  we  are  condemned  because  of  him, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  produce  testimonies 
which  touch  this,  the  central  point  at 
issue,  from  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Iren- 
SBus  (ii.  22,  4)  speaks  of  '^  infants"  as 
born  again  to  God,  and  of  Christ  as 
"  sanctifying  infants."  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ("  Strom."  iii.  9,  p.  540)  connects 
the  fact  of  physical  death  with  Adam's 
sin.  TertuUian  holds  that  Adam  not 
only  im|>arted  deatJi  to  his  descendants, 
but  also  infected  all  who  sprang  from  him 
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with  lust,  and  generally  with  a  morbid 
indination  to  sin  ("Testimon.  An."  8; 
"De  Pud."  6;  "De  Jejun."  3;  "Adv. 
Marc.**  i.  22,  y.  17).  Origen  admits  a 
natural  inclination  to  sin  (ndirr€s  iih 
ol  &if6p€0iroi  irp6f  to  Afuipravtiv  n€<f>VKafitp) 
"  C.  Oels."  iiL  62-64,  iv.  40  (where  see  a 
catena  of  passages  from  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  in  Spencer's  note);  and,  "In 
Levit.**  Hom.  viiL  3,  which  only  exists  in 
the  Latin  yersion,  he  infers  from  the  cus- 
tom of  baptising  infants  their  need  of 
purification.  "In  Levit"  xiL  4,  he 
attributes  the  corruption  of  nature  to  the 
fact  that  men  denye  their  bodies  from 
their  parents  by  natural  generation.  Cy- 
prian, like  Tertullian,  traces  sin  and  death 
to  the  fell  ("De  Bono  Patient."  17;  c/. 
"Testimon.**  iii.  54),  but  he  goes  in  one 
passage  fer  beyond  Tertullian.  Adults, 
he  says,  be  their  sins  ever  so  great,  are 
not  to  be  deterred  from  baptism,  much 
less  infants,  who  "have  committed  no 
sin,**  but  only  "by  carnal  descent  from 
Adam  have  contracted  the  infection  of 
ancient  death,**  and,  in  whose  case,  "  not 
their  own  sins,  but  those  of  another,  are 
remitted  ("  remittuntur  non  propria  sed 
aliena  peccata,"  Ep.  Ixiy.). 

The  above  account  has  been  made 
from  private  notes,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  leads  is  confirmed  b^  the  greatest 
historical  authorities.  Petavius  ("De  In- 
camat."  xiv.  2)  says  the  Greek  Fathers 
speak  little,  and  then  not  clearly,  about 
original  sin,  and  that  Augustine  was  the 
first  among  the  Latins  to  treat  the  matter 
accurately.  Cardinal  Newman  is  of  ike 
same  nund,  and  he  quotes  Petavius, 
Jansenius,  Walch, "  men  of  such  different 
schools  that  we  may  surely  take  their 
agreement  as  a  proof  of  the  act."  ("  De- 
velopment," p.  22.)  Bossuet,  indeea  (loc. 
cit,  Uv.  viiL),  argues  vigorously,  but  with 
small  success,  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  enough  for  Catholics  to  show,  as  they 
certainly  can,  that  their  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine is  due,  not  to  St.  Augustine,  but  to 
St.  Paul. 

ORTBOBOX  OHUKOB.  [See 
Qreee  Schibmatio  Chitboh.] 

ORTKOBOXT,  VBAST  OF.     [See 

Iconoclasts.] 

08TZARZU8,  or  Doorkeeper,  holds 
the  lowest  of  the  minor  orders  in  the 
Latin  Church.  His  office  was  more  im- 
portant in  ancient  times  before  the  con- 
version of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  had 
to  preyent  the  heathen  from  entering  and 
disturbing  the  service,  to  keep  the  laity 
separate   from   the   clergy,   men   from 
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women,  and  to  see  generally  that  decorum 
was  maintained.  He  had  to  guard  the 
church  and  all  that  it  contained,  to  open 
the  church  and  sacristy  at  certain  hours, 
to  open  the  book  for  the  preacher,  &c. 
(Ohardon,  "Hist,  des  Sacr."  torn.  v. 
ch.2.) 

The  office  is  mentioned  by  Pope 
Cornelius  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury (Euseb.  "  H.  E."  vi.  43),  and  in  the 
very  ancient  collection  of  canons  com- 
monly but  wrongly  attributed  to  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  in  398.  The 
rite  of  ordination  is  the  same  as  that  in 
the  Boman  Pontifical.  The  bishop  gives 
the  keys  to  the  persons  ordained,  saying, 
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"  €K>  act,  as  having  to  render  Qod  an 
account  of  the  things  locked  by  these 
keys."  Li  the  present  rite  the  ostiarius 
is  led  by  the  archdeacon  to  the  church 
doors ;  he  locks  and  opens  them  and  ring^ 
the  bells.  Neither  of  these  two  ceremonies 
is  mentioned  in  the  Carthaginian  canons 
or  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary.  The 
former,  however  (the  opening  of  the 
doors),  is  very  ancient,  bein^  given  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  and  in  some  very 
ancient  MSS.  Of  the  latter  (ringing  the 
bells)  no  trace  is  found  in  ancient  Pon- 
tificals. In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and 
Amalarius  (a.d.  820),  it  was  the  priest's 
business  to  ring  the  bells. 


Certain  canons  in  the  De- 
cretum  of  Gratian  [Canon  Law],  about 
fifty  in  number,  have  the  superscription 
"  Palea.^'  Some  have  considered  this  to 
be  a  part  of  the  word  "  Paucopalea,"  the 
name  of  one  of  Gratian's  disciples ;  others 
have  thought  that  these  canons  (which  in 
the  MSS.  of  the  Decretum  usually  appear 
in  the  margin),  as  treating  of  matters  of 
slight  importance,  were  hence  called 
"palea,"  chafi*.  But  as  manv  of  these 
canons  refer  to  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  this  derivation  appears  mad- 
missible.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  it  is  certain  that  in  tne  oldest 
MSS.  of  the  Decretum  the  Palese  are  few, 
that  in  those  of  later  date  they  become 
numerous,  and  that  in  practice  they  are 
of  equal  authority  with  the  canons  known 
to  have  been  compiled  by  Gratian  him- 
self. 

>AXliA  A  small  cloth  of  linen 
used  to  cover  the  chalice  and  usually 
stiffened  with  cardboard,  &c.    The  upper 

5 art  may  be  covered  with  silk  (S.U.K., 
anuary  10, 1852).  Part  of  the  corporal 
used  to  be  employed  for  the  covering  of 
the  chalice,  but  Innocent  III.  mentions 
the  palla  as  distinct  from  the  corporal. 
(Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Miss."  I.  v.  6.) 

VAUbZVM.  A  band  of  whit«  wool 
worn  on  the  shoulders.  It  has  two 
strinffs  of  the  same  material  and  four 
purple  crosses  worked  on  it  It  is  worn 
ny  the  Pope  and  sent  by  him  to  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  to  bishops  as  a  token 
that  they  possess  the  ''fulness  of  the 


epiBconal  office. '^  Two  lambs  are  brought 
annually  to  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes  at 
Rome  by  the  Apostolic  subdeacons  while 
the  ''  Agnus  Dei "  is  being  sung.  These 
lambs  are  presented  at  the  altar  and  re- 
ceived by  two  canons  of  the  Lateran 
Church.  From  this  wool  the  pallia  are 
made  by  the  nuns  of  Torre  de  Specchi. 
The  subdeacons  lay  the  pallia  on  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  where  they  remain  all  night. 
A  bishop  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  assume 
the  title  of  patriarch,  archbishop,  &c., 
cannot  convoke  a  council,  consecrate 
bishops,  ordain  clerics,  consecrate  chrism 
or  churches,  till  he  has  received  the  pall. 
He  is  bound,  if  he  is  elected  to  a  see  of 
metropolitan  or  higher  rank,  to  beg  the  pal- 
lium from  the  Pope,  ''instanter,  instantius, 
instantissme,^  within  three  months  after 
his  consecration  or  from  his  confirmation, 
if  he  was  already  a  bishop  and  has  come 
to  the  metropolitan  see  by  translation. 
Meanwhile,  he  can  depute  another  bishop 
to  consecrate  if  he  has  in  due  time  ap- 
plied for  the  pallium.  He  receives  it 
from  the  hands  of  another  bishop,  dele- 
gated by  the  Pope  after  taking  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  latter,  and  wears  it  on 
certain  great  feasts,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Pontifical.  He  cannot  trans- 
mit it  to  his  successor  or  wear  it  out  of 
his  own  patriarchate,  province,  &c.  If 
translated,  he  must  beg  for  another  pal- 
lium. The  pallium  or  paUia,  if  he  has 
received  more  than  one,  are  buried  with 
the  bishop  to  whom  they  were  given. 

The  early  hi.«tory  of  the  pallium  is 
involved  in  hopeless  obscurity.     We  take 
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the  following  facts  from  Chardon  (**  Hist, 
des  Sacr."  torn.  v.  De  I'Ordre,  ch.  ix.). 
Pallium  is  tlie  Latin  name  for  the 
IfiOTiov  or  loose  upper  garment  of  the 
Greeks.^  Among  the  Komans,  the  use 
of  the  pallium  was  specially  affected  hy 
philosophers,  and  afterwards  hy  Christian 
ascetics  (see  Tertullian's  treatise  ^^De 
Pallio").  Two  great  critics — viz.  De 
Marca  and  Baluze — helieved  that  the  pal- 
lium was  first  given  to  hishops  as  a  mark 
of  special  dignity  hy  the  emperors.  It  is 
true  Pope  Vigilius  woidd  not  grant  the 
pallium  to  Auxanius  and  Aurelian,  arch- 
bishops of  Aries,  without  the  emperor's 
consent.  Gregory  the  Great  took  the 
same  precaution  in  g^ranting  it  to  Syagrius, 
bishop  of  Autun.  But  this  deference  to 
the  imperial  will  arose  from  the  difficult 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  De  Marca 
admits  that  Gregory,  before  he  had  been 
calumniated  to  Maurice,  gave  the  pallium 
to  Vigilius  of  Aries  without  consulting 
the  emperor.' 

We  may  dismiss  the  doubtful  state- 
ment of  Aiiastasius  (ninth  century)  that 
the  Pope  Marcus  (d.  336)  gave  the  pal- 
lium to  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  the 
mention  of  the  palLum  in  the  spurious 
donation  of  Oonstantine.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  pallium  was  at  first  an  orna- 
ment of  prelates  (probably  of  metro- 
politans), and  had  no  special  connection 
with  Rome.  See  the  synod  of  Macon 
(anno  581),  canon  6,  which  forbids  arch- 
bishops to  say  Mass  without  the  pallium, 
though  it  is  certain  that  then  the  French 
metropolitans,  as  such,  did  not  get  their 
pallia  from  Home. 

The  Pope  then  wore  the  pallium  as  a 
mark  of  his  own  authority,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Liber  Diumus  makes  it 
probable  that  he  sent  it  to  suburbican 
oishops — i.e.  bishops  in  the  provinces  near 
Rome,  over  whom  the  Pope  exercised  a 
specially  immediate  authority.  The  send- 
ing of  it  marked  the  special  dependence  of 
these  bishops  on  the  Pope.  Next,  the 
Popes  granted  the  Roman  pallium  to 
vicars-apostolic — i.e,  to  their  representa- 
tives in  distant  provinces.  The  first  certain 
example  of  suco  a  concession  is  the  grant 
of  a  pallium  to  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries  by 
Pope    Symmachus  in    613.      Thus  the 

*  It  was  tucked  round  the  neck  in  running 
or  other  active  exercise.  Hence  perhaps  the 
origin  of  the  present  form. 

»  A  decree  of  Valentinian  III.  (anno  432), 
grants  the  dimity  of  archbishop  and  honor 
mllii  to  the  prelate  holding  the  see  of  RRvenna. 
Baronius  and  Bona  deny  the  authenticity  of 
this  decree. 


PALM  SUNDAY 

Roman  pallium  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
special  mark  of  honour  and  was  eagerly 
coveted  by  bishops.  Gregory  the  Great 
granted  it  to  Sjragrius  of  Autun,  to  the  two 
metropolitan  bishops  in  England  (Canter- 
bury and  York),  &c.  This  Chardon  calls 
"the  third  degree  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
pallium."  Next  a  rule  was  made  at  a 
general  synod  of  Franks  under  St.  Boni- 
face in  747,  that  metropolitans  must  ask 
the  pallium  from  Rome»  This  law  was 
not  always  regarded.  It  was  enforced, 
however,  in  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
and  after  that  always  or  nearly  always 
observed  in  the  Prankish  Empire. 

In  877,*  the  great  synod  of  Ravenna 
under  John  VIII.,  representing  all  Italy, 
required  (cap.  i.)  metropolitans  to  de- 
mand the  Roman  pallium  personally  or 
by  deputy  within  three  months  of  tneir 
consecration.  Otherwise,  they  could  not 
consecrate  other  bishops,  and  were  liable, 
after  three  monitions,  to  deposition.  The 
Pope  insisted  on  this  rule  being  kept  in 
France.  The  rule  was  soon  afterwaroa  es- 
tablished throughout  the  West,  except  in 
Ireland,  where  the  pallium  was  unknown 
even  in  St.  Malachi^s  time,  as  appears 
from  St.  Bernard's  life  of  that  saint. 
Innocent  III.  forbade  even  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  archbishop  till  the 
palliimi  had  been  obtained,  and  the  decree 
forms  part  of  the  **  Corpus  Juris." 

In  the  East,  the  Patriarchs  gave  a 
sort  of  pallium  {u>fAo<f>6piotf)  to  their 
metropolitans.  After  the  time  of  the 
Crusaoes,  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
(canon  6)  required  even  patriarchs  to 
receive  the  pallium  from  the  Pope. 

To  sum  up,  the  pallium  was  an  orna- 
ment of  metropolitans,  given  to  them 
perhaps  from  early  times  by  the  patri- 
archs and  by  the  I^ope  in  that  compara- 
tively narrow  district  which  was  imder 
his  most  inmiediate  supervision.  Then  the 
Pope  gave  it  to  his  vicars  in  distant 
parts,  then  as  a  mark  of  special  honour 
to  some  bishops,  then  he  required  all 
Western  metropolitans  to  ask  it  from 
him  before  exercising  their  functions  as 
archbishops,  and  finally  the  rule  was  ex- 
tended even  to  patriarchs. 

VAZAK  smrBAT.  The  Sunday 
before  Easter,  on  which  the  Church  cele- 
brates Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The 
name,  "Palm  Sunday"  ('' Dominica  in 
Palmas,"  or  "  ad  Palmas,*'  /Satluv  copr^), 
is  ancient,  for  it  occurs  in  the  "  Life  of 
Euthymius  "  (died  472),  and  is  spoken  of 

*  Nicolas  I.  had  made  a  still  more  stringent 
,  role,  but  only  for  Bulgaria. 
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as  a  great  day  by  Isidore  of  Seville. 
According  to  our  present  rite,  palms  or 
oliye-branches  are  olessed  by  the  celebrant 
before  Mass,  and  distributed  to  the  faith- 
ful ;  the  clergy  walk  in  procession  through 
the  church  and  pass  outside.  Then  can- 
tors enter  the  church,  leaving  the  rest 
without;  the  hymn,  "Gloria,  laus,  et 
honor,"  is  sung,  iJoth  parties,  those  within 
and  those  wimout,  taking  part.  At  last 
the  subdeacon  knocks  at  the  door  with 
the  shaft  of  the  processional  cross,  and 
the  whole  body  march  up  the  church. 
The  Greeks  have  a  procession  with  palms 
at  matins. 

Martene  denies  that  any  trace  of  the 
procession  can  be  found  before  the  eighth 
century,  and  beseems  to  be  perfectly  right, 
in  spite  of  Merati's  elaborate  attempt 
(Tom.  n.  pars.  iv.  tit.  7)  to  produce 
earlier  testimonies.  Merati  shows  that 
the  name  Palm  Sunday  occurs  in  an 
ancient  Boman  Calendar  published  by 
Martene  himself  in  his  "  Aiiecdota,"  and 
dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ; 
that  St.  Adhelm  (709)  mentions  the 
singing  of  the  ^*  Ozanna ; "  and  that  in  a 
prayer  in  the  most  ancient  MS.  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  (tenth  century) 
there  is  an  allusion  to  ^e  practice  the 
faithful  had  of  coming  to  the  church  with 
palms.  These  instances  clearly  are  not  to 
the  point.  In  an  "order"  observed  in 
a  G^erman  monastery,  and  ascribed  by 
Mabillon  to  the  year  800  circ,  the  pro- 
cession is  mentioned,  and  so  in  Pseudo- 
Alcuin  (tenth  century). 

In  ancient  times  those  who  were  to  be 
baptised  on  Holy  Saturday,  called  **  com- 
petentes,"  heard  the  whole  Oreed  ex- 
plained on  this  Sunday.  Hence  it«  old 
name,  "Pascha  petitum  s.  competen- 
tium." 

VABABO&AirZ  (Gr.  rrapafiaKKitrBm, 
to  expose  oneself  to  danger.  The  word  "  para- 
bolani,"  with  it«  Latin  suffix,  was  evidently 
formed  from  napd^Xoi,  "dare-devils,"  the 
men  who  for  money  fought  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre).  The  '*para- 
bolani,"  a  class  of  lay  assistants  to  the 
clergy,  principally  engaged  in  looking 
after  the  sick  and  attending  to  funerals, 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  Gibbon 
describes  them  as  a  charitable  corporation 
originally  founded  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Gktllienus.^  They  were  very 
numerous  at  Alexandria,  and  seem  to  have 
formed  a  kind    of   body-guard    to    the 

1  JhcHne  and  Fattj  ch.  zlvii. 
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patriarch  Oyril  at  the  time  of  his  contest 
with  the  prefect. 

9JkMACJ»WrM  (TrapdKkrjTos).  A  word 
used  four  times  in  St.  John's  Gospel  (xiv. 
16,  2Q;  XV.  26;  xvi.  7)  m  a  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  once  in  his  first  Epistle 
(ii.  1)  of  Christ.  It  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  N.T.  and  nowhere  in  the  LXX. 
The  Vulgate  rendering  in  the  Gospel  is 
Paracletus,  in  the  Epistle  Advocatus ;  and 
Paraclete  (usually  Paraclitus)  is  a  common 
title  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Breviary. 
The  Hhemish  follows  the  Latin. 

Aquila  gives  irapdKkrjroi  as  a  rendering 
of  "comforters"  (D^PWt?),  Job  xvi.  2, 
where  the  LXX  more  rightly  has 
irapaKKriTop€s,  Origen,  "  De  Princip."  ii. 
4,  in  the  version  of  Rufinus,  says  the 
word  when  used  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
means  comforter  ("  a  consolatione  dicitur 
Paraclesis  enim  Latine  consolatio  dicitur  "). 
This  interpretation,though  widelyadopted 
by  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  is  surely 
erroneous.  The  word  means  "  one  called 
in,"  an  advocate  or  pleader.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  passive  form,  the  constant 
classical  use,  me  undoubted  sense  in 
1  John  ii.  1  (though  even  there  the 
Greek  Fathers  take  it  as  "comforter"), 
and  the  use  of  the  word  in  Rabbinical 
writers  (see  D^^plB  in  Buxtorf.)^  The 
Holy  Ghost  pleads  the  Christian  cause 
against  the  world  (John  xv.  8),  and 
Christ's  with  the  Christian  (xiv.  26 ;  xv. 
26;  xvi.  14). 

VARABZ8B  (Dri^B).  An  old  Persian 
word  adopted  at  an  early  date  by  the 
Hebrews.  It  only  occurs  three  times  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  always  means 
sim^y  "apark"  (Cant.  iv.  13;  Neh.  ii. 
8 ;  Eccl.  ii.  6,  pL).  In  the  LXX  (Gen. 
ii.  8)  and  Peshito  it  is  used  for  that  par- 
ticular garden  or  park  in  which  Adam 
and  Eve  were  placed;  and  in  the  later 
Jewish  theology  for  that  part  of  Hades 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  the 
just,  and  which  we  call  "Limbo."  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  in  Luc.  xxiii.  43. 
Lastly,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Apoc.  ii.  7,  it 
means  "  heaven,"  or  "  a  part  of  heaven." 
[See  Heaven,  and  Limbo.] 

VARASCSVS  (jrapaa-K€vrf)y  "pre- 
paration"— i.e,  for  the  Sabbath  and  so 
equivalent  to  Friday.  It  is  retained  in 
the  Missal  as  a  name  for  Good  Friday. 

1  He  quotes,  e.^.,  a  gloss  on  the  Firke  Avoth, 
ii. :  "  A  paraclete  is  a  good  mediator  for  a  man 
to  a  king ; "  "  If  he  has  good  paracletes  he  will 
be  delivered ;  "  "  Penance  and  good  works  are 
a  man*s  paracletes  in  the  heavenly  judgment,*' 
&c 
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VASCBAX  CAVmUL     [See  HoLT 

Week.] 

VABGSAZi  comrwLoirwmBY.  [See 
Easter.] 

V AS<:sA&  wmmcmwT,  [See  Cox- 
icuiaoy.] 

VAS8XOW  BirVBAT.  The  Sunday 
before  Palm  Simday.  With  Passion  Sun- 
day the  more  solemn  part  of  Lent  begins ; 
the  images  are  Teilea  with  violet  at  the 
first  vespers;  the  Judica  psalm  and  the 
Gloria  Patri  are  omitted  at  the  Introit; 
&c  The  name  Passion  Sunday  is  ancient, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  ancient 
or  even  mediieTal  author  who  mentions 
the  Telling  of  the  images.  None  is  quoted 
by  Gavaotus  or  Meratus.  It  ia  said  to 
refer  to  the  last  words  of  the  Gk)6pel  for 
the  day.  '*  Jesus  autem  abscondit  se  et 
exivit  a  templo." 

VA8SIOWZ8T8.  Their  fiill  title  is, 
"  Congregation  of  the  Discalced  Clerks  of 
the  most  holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Their  founder,  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  bom  near  Genoa  in 
1694,  put  on  the  habit  of  the  order  in 
1720,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Alessandria,  Monsignor  Gastinara. 
The  dress  resembles  that  worn  by  regular 
clerks;  over  the  soutane  hangs  a  heart, 
suspended  from  the  neck,  with  a  cross 
above  it ;  a  black  leathern  strap  is  round 
the  waist  In  1721,  having  compiled  the 
constitutions  which  he  wished  his  fol- 
lowers to  observe,  Paul  went  to  Home  in 
order  to  obtain  sanction  for  ius  proceed- 
ings. This  sanction  was  withheld  for 
many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  Paul 
was  ordained  priest  and  employed  on 
various  works  of  charity  in  Home.  All 
obstacles  being  at  length  removed,  he 
established  the  first  monastery  of  his 
congregation  at  Argentaro,  near  OrbiteUo, 
in  1737.  The  rules  of  the  society  were 
confirmed  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741. 
Clement  XIV.  showed  the  Fathers  marked 
favour,  and  conferred  on  them  the  house 
and  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on 
the  CceHan  Hill.  Here  the  holy  founder 
took  up  his  abode,  and  here  (1776)  he 
died.  The  congregation  rapidly  extended 
itself  after  his  death,  but  for  some  time 
within  the  limits  of  Italy  only.  But  Paul's 
most  settled  purpose,  and  the  subject  of  his 
impassioned  longing,  bad  been  to  work  and 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  England.  His 
desire  was  in  part  fulfilled  when,  in  1842, 
his  followers  obtained  a  footing  in  this 
country.  Their  provincial  was  Father 
Ignatius  Spencer,  a  convert  from  Angli- 
canism.   There  are  now  five  Passionist 
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houses  in  England — at  Highgate,  Broad- 
way, ECarbome,  Button^  and  St.  Hden's ; 
two  in  Ireland— Mount  Argua,  near  Dub- 
lin, and  Belfast ;  and  one  in  Scotland — 
Glasgow.  The  c<Higr^gation  has  for  many 
years  bad  the  spiritual  charge  of  those 
Catholics  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumania, 
about  10,000  in  number,  who  adhere  to 
the  Latin  rite.  They  have  also  houseA  in 
Belgium  and  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  life  of  a  Passionist  is  very  austere. 
They  fast  three  days  in  every  week, 
besides  Advent  and  Lent;  they  wear 
nothing  on  their  feet  but  sandals;  they 
rise  at  night  to  sav  Matins,  and,  indeed^ 
recite  the  ofiice  in  choir  at  all  the  canoni- 
cal hours.  They  divide  their  time  between 
contemplation  and  action;  being  inde- 
fatigable in  giving  missions  and  retreats, 
especially  to  persons  living  in  community. 
Besides  the  three  usual  vows,  they  make 
a  fourth — ^that  they  will  do  their  utmost 
to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
the  memory  of  our  Lord's  passion.  On 
the  day  of  their  profession  they  make  a 
vow  of  perseverance  in  the  congregation. 
Nevertheless,  they  only  take  simple  vows. 
(H%ot,  "Contin.") 

The  PasgionisU  in  America,  —  An 
American  correspondent  has  furnished  us 
with  the  foUovring  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  order  into  the  United 
States,  and  of  its  present  condition 
there : — 

"The  Passionists  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1862  by  the 
Hight  Rev.  Michael  O^Connor,  bishop  of 
Pittsburg.  The  first  colony  consisted  of 
three  priests  and  one  brother.  The 
superior  was  Father  Anthony  Calandri, 
who  died  April  27,  1878. .  A  retreat  was 
soon  built  in  a  suitable  location  on  a  hiU 
to  the  south  of  Pittsburg,  which  is  still 
the  novitiate  of  the  order  in  the  United 
States.  Applications  for  admission  were 
not  wanting,  and  in  1859  the  Fathers 
were  able  to  establish  a  second  house  in 
Dunkirk,  diocese  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  In 
1861  a  third  foundation  was  made  in 
West  Hoboken,  N.J.,  which  has  since 
become  the  residence  of  the  provincial. 
These  three  houses  were  erected  into  a 
province  in  1863,  with  Father  Dominic 
farlattini  as  first  provinciid.  Since  then 
three  more  retreats  were  added — one  near 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  another  in  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  and  the  third  near  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  foundations  *in 
Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Ameri- 
can Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
numbers,  at  present  (1883),  about   160 
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reliffiouB  —  viz.  70  priests,  40  clerical 
students,  and  40  lay  toothers. 

"  Although  missions  and  spiritual  re- 
treats are  the  principal  external  works 
for  the  good  of  souls  preecrihed  by  the 
rule  of  the  Passionist  fathers,  still  the 
necessities  of  the  fiuthfiil  and  the  scarcity 
of  priests  in  this  country  compelled  them 
at  first  to  undertake  the  spiritual  charge 
of  the  Catholics  liying  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  foundations,  who  otherwise  would 
have  had  no  one  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  But  as  the  population 
increased  and  priests  became  more  nu- 
merous, most  of  these  charges  were  gradu- 
ally relinquished,  and  at  present  the 
Passionist  Fathers  retain  only  a  few 
parishes.  Oalls  for  missions  and  retreats, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  become  very 
frequent,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  several  bands  of  missionaries  are 
at  work  simultaneously  in  difierent  locali- 
ties. Their  method  in  conducting  missions 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  foUowed 
by  other  missionaries,  but  the  prominence 
given  in  their  preaching  to  the  mysteries 
of  our  Lord*s  passion  is  found  to  be 
singularly  efiective  in  rousing  the  negli- 
gent and  stimulating  the  devout  to  still 
greater  fervour." 

V ASTOR.  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  the 
Preface  for  festivals  of  the  Apostles,  is 
called  '^  Pastor  eetemus,"  communicates 
the  characteristics  of  a  ^ood  shepherd  of 
souls  to  all  those  who  faithfully  <u8charffe 
the  office  of  povernin^  in  ms  Church. 
This  communication  w  pre-eminently 
made  to  the  Roman  Pontiii,  who,  in  the 
collect  "pro  Papa''  is  described  as ''pastor 
ecclesiffi;''  it  also  appertains  in  lesser 
degrees  to  bishops  ana  priests,  upon  each 
one  of  whom  it  devolves  to  lead,  feed, 
and  gently  rule,  like  a  shepherd,  the  flock 
committed  to  him. 

V  ATSW.  A  plate  used  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  receive  the  Host  consecrated  at 
Mass.  Larger  patens,  called  miiusteriales, 
were  used  for  the  communion  of  the 
people.  It  is  consecrated  with  chrism  by 
the  bishop,  and  this  rite  of  consecration  is 
mentionea  in  a  Galilean  Sacramentary  as 
old  as  tbe  eighth  century,  published  by 
MabiUon  in  the  "  Museum  Italicum." 

VATS&  W08TS&.  The  prayer 
taught  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples.  It 
occurs  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies  with  one 
notable  exception — that  of  the  so-called 
Clementine  liturgy — ^given  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions.  Its  absence  there  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
aU  the  chief  liturgies  it  occurs  much  in 
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the  same  place — i.e,  shortly  before  the 
Communion.  In  most  of  the  Greek,  in 
the  Mozarabic  and  the  Ambrosian  litur- 
gies, the  Canon  was  followed  by  the 
Fraction  of  the  Host,  then  came  the  Pater. 
St.  Gregory  settled  finally  the  place  of 
the  Pater  in  the  Roman  Mass,  placing  it 
where  it  now  stands,  immediately  wter 
the  Canon  and  before  the  Fraction.  This 
seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Gregory's  words 
when  he  says  (Lib.  7.  Indict.  2.  Epist. 
64,  quoted  by  Le  Brun)  that  the  SidLans 
taunted  him  with  following  the  use  of 
Constantinople  and  reciting  the  Pater, 
"  mox  poet  canonem,"  ^^  immediately  after 
the  Canon,"  and  so  they  are  understood  by 
Le  Brun,  tom.  iii.  Diss.  ii. ;  Benedict  XFV. 
"De  Miss."  ii.  19;  Probst,  "lit.  der 
ersten  drei  Jahrhund."  p.  866 ;  Ham- 
mond, "Ancient  Lit."  Ixxii.  The  other 
view — viz.  that  the  Pater  was  introduced 
into  the  Roman  liturgy  by  Gregory,  is 
maintained  by  Mr.  §cudamore  in  his 
article  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham.  The  Pope  also  tells  us  that, 
whereas  in  the  East  (and  also  in  the 
GaUican  rite)  the  Pater  was  said  by 
priest  and  people,  at  Rome  it  was  redted 
by  the  priest  alone.  In  nearly  all  the 
ancient  liturgies  the  Pater  is  introduced 
by  a  preface,  like  the  exhortation  in  the 
Mass.    "  ProBceptis  salutaribus,"  &c.* 

The  Pater  occurs  in  all  the  Breviary 
hours  at  the  beginning  and  end,  ana 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  hour 
itself.  But  whereas  in  the  Mass  it  is  said 
aloud,  in  the  Breviary  it  is  said  secretly, 
or  at  most  only  the  first  and  concluding 
words  are  said  audibly.  The  reason  is 
that  at  the  part  of  the  Mass  where  the 
Pater  occurs  the  faithful  only  were  pre- 
sent, while  catechumens,  &c.  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  hours.  (So  Benedict  XFV. 
loc,  cit») 

The  addition  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,"  is  wanting  in 
the  best  ancient  authorities.  It  probably 
arose  for  the  embolismus  [see  the 
article]  of  the  liturgy  used  in  the  Syrian 
cliurch.  (See  Westcott  and  Hort,  N.T. 
vol.  ii.  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  13.) 

VATS&ZWBS.  A  Manichsean  sect 
which  first  came  into  notice  under  this 
name  in  Italy  about  1040,  when  a  number 
of  them  were  convicted  of  heresy  by 
Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Dumt 
at  the  stake.    They  taught  that  matter 

1  The  Ethiopic  liturgy  is  an  exception.  But 
the  introduction  to  the  Pater  is  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer— not  a  statement,  as  in 
the  Roman  and  Ambrosian  Mass. 
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was  essentially  evil,  conderoned  marriage, 
and  set  at  nought  Church  authority. 
The  Lombard  married  clergy,  when 
(1057)  they  were  attacked  on  the  score 
of  incontinence  by  Anselm  of  Bada^o 
and  Ariald,  taunted  their  assailants  with 
being  Paterines.  Mohler  *  identifies  them 
with  the  Boni  Homines  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Lombers  in 
1176.  They  appear  again  among  the 
heretical  sects  that  infested  Languedoc  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  are 
then  identified  with  the  Oathari  or  Puri- 
tans. Innocent  lU.  spoke  of  "  impii 
Manichsei,  qui  se  Catharos  vel  Patarinos 
appellant."^  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unkiown.  [Albigenses  ;  BoNi  HoMiNBS ; 
Bulgarians.] 


The  dignity  of  Patriarch — the  Primacy  of 
St.  Peter  being  considered  as  standing 
apart-^is  the  highest  grade  in  the  hierarchy 
01  jurisdiction.  Immediately  next  to  the 
rauK  of  Patriarch  may  come  that  of 
**  Primate ; "  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
follow;  under  each  metropolitan  are 
ranged  his  sufiragan  bishops.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  Exarchate  [Exaech]  was  an 
intermediate  grade  between  the  Patriar- 
chate and  the  rank  of  metropolitan. 

The  Sixth  Canon  of  the  first  Nicene 
Council  recognises  an  ancient,  customary, 
and  legitimate  authority  in  the  Bishops  of 
the  three  sees  of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and 
Antioch  (named  in  this  order)  over  their 
respective  provinces.  The  title  of  "  Pa- 
triarch," however,  is  not  given ;  the  thing 
is  recognised,  but  not  the  word.  The 
title  came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century,  at 
least  in  its  present  sense,  for  it  had  earlier 
been  used  loosely  for  any  great  see.  From 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
Constantinople  gradually  came  to  occupy 
the  position  of  a  fourth  Patriarchate. 
That  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  struggle  for 
precedence  between  it  and  Caesarea.  be- 
came the  fifth.  For  the  history  of  each 
of  these  Patriarchates,  excluding  Rome, 
see  Alexandria,  Church  of  ;  Antioch  ; 
Constantinople,  Patriarchate  op  ; 
Jerusalem,  Patriarchate  of.  Since  the 
misfortunes  which  overtook  the  Eastern 
church  (Monophysite  heresy,  Mussulman 
domination,  Greek  schism,  &c.)  severed 
all  these  four  sees  from  Catholic  unity, 
the  Popes  have  continued  to  nominate 
bishops  to  the  lost  Patriarchates;  but  these 
bishops  have  resided  at  Rome,  except 
lately  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  the  Patri- 

>  Ktrcheugeichichte,  ii.  ch.  v.  §  8. 

»  Wetzer  and  Welt«,  art  "  Patarincr." 
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arch  of  which,  Monsignor  Valerga,  com- 
menced to  reside  at  his  see  in  1847.  Be- 
sides the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the 
Holy  See  admits  a  Maronite,  a  Melchite, 
and  a  Syrian  Patriarch  of  the  same  see,  a 
Patriarch  of  Cilicia  of  the  Armenian,  and 
a  Patriarch  of  Babylon  of  the  Chaldaic, 
rite. 

There  are  also  three  minor  PatriarchuB 
in  the  Western  Church — the  Patriarch  of 
the  Indies,  who  is  the  prelate  of  highest 
rank  in  the  church  of  Spain;  the  Patriarch 
of  Lisbon ;  and  the  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

VATSIMOVT  or  8T.  WWnOL. 
[See  States  of  the  Church.] 

VATRIFASSZAV.  [See  Sabel- 
LIAN.] 

VATROWf  VATSOWAaS.  The 
word  patronus  is  used  in  three  senses 
in  canon  law:  it  signifies  (1)  an  advocate 
or  barrister;  ^2)  the  former  master  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  to  whom  under  the 
Roman  law  a  certain  control  over  his 
freedman  was  reserved;  (3)  a  person 
having  the  right  to  present  to  a  benefice. 
The  third  sense  only  is  here  in  question. 

The  subject  of  patronage  is  of  little 
practical  interest  to  English  Catholics,  for, 
from  the  great  spoliation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  the  present  day,  an 
English  benefice  in  Catliolic  hands  has 
been  a  phenomenon  rarely  met  with. 
However,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  law  on  this  subject. 

Patronage  {juspatronatus)  is  defined 
to  be  "  the  right  or  power  of  nominating 
or  presenting  a  clerk  for  preferment  to  a 
vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice."  It  may  be 
usefully  considered  from  three  points  of 
view,  according  as  (1)  its  acquisition,  (2) 
its  transfer,  and  (3)  its  prominent  incidents 
are  taken  into  account. 

1 .  The  right  of  patronage  is  acquu'ed 
in  one  of  three  principal  ways — by  founda- 
tion, or  building,  or  endowment — according 
to  the  memorial  line : 

Patronum  faciunt  doB,  tedificatio,  fandus. 
If  one  person  founds  a  church  by  giving 
the  ground,  a  second  builds  it,  and  a  third 
endows  it,  the  right  of  patronage  belongs 
to  the  three  jointly.  The  consent  of  the 
bishop  is,  01  course,  always  necessary. 
An  endowment,  in  order  to  convey  a  right 
of  patronage,  must  be  sufficient — i.e.  it 
must  be  ample  enough  to  provide  a  decent 
maintenance  for  those  serving  the  Church, 
and  to  meet  the  annual  expense  of  lights 
and  other  Church  requisites.  Otherwise 
it  is  not  an  endowment,  but  a  benefaction, 
and  as  such  carries  no  right  of  patronage. 
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Patronage  acquired  by  Papal  priTilege, 
conceded  at  any  date  anterior  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  abolished  by  a 
decree  of  that  Council ;  *  hence  anyone  now 
claiming  it  on  that  ground  must  show  that 
such  privilege  was  conceded  since  the 
Council,  with  a  clause  expressly  derofipating 
firom  its  decree.  Patronage  can  tSao  be 
acquired  by  prescription,  if  multiplied 
unopposed  presentations  can  be  provea. 

2.  The  transfer  of  patronage  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  one  of  four  ways — by  suc- 
cession, donation,  sale,  or  excnange.  By 
succession — as  when,  on  the  death  of  a 
patron,  the  right  passes  to  his  heirs,  whether 
at  law  or  under  settlement  or  devise. 
When  the  patronage  passes  by  donation, 
the  consent  of  the  bisnop  is  usually,  but 
not  in  all  cases,  necessary.  With  regard 
to  the  third  mode — sale — it  is  instructive 
to  compare  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law 
with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Anglican 
communion  as  regards  the  sale  of  advow- 
sons.^  In  England  an  advowson  can  be 
sold  separately,  and  for  the  best  price. 
The  sole  condition  is  that  the  benefice  be 
not  actually  vacant  at  the  time  of  sale ; 
otherwise  no  distinction  is  made  between 
advowsons  and  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty. The  canon  Laiw  does  not  permit  an 
advowson  (jus  patronatus)  to  be  sold 
separately  at  all.  It  can  only  be  sold 
indirectly — f.c.  through  being  inseparably 
annexed  to  some  other  property  which 
is  susceptible  of  legal  sale.  Thus,  if  a 
man  sell  his  whole  estate,  and  to  this 
estate  an  advowson  be  annexed,  the  latter 
passes  to  the  purchaser  along  with  the 
other  property.  Or  even  if  me  sale  be 
not  of  a  man^  whole  estate,  but  only  of  a 
particular  piece  of  property — a  palace,  a 
farm,  a  field,  &c. — to  which  a  right  of 
patronage  is  inseparably  annexed,  that 
right  is  transferred  to  me  purchaser  by 
the  sale.  But  in  all  such  cases  canon  law 
exacts  the  condition  that  the  price  given 
be  not  enhanced  on  account  of  the  an- 
nexed patronage.  Any  simoniacal  a^ttempt 
to  sell  the  patronage  as  such  is  visited  by 
the  law  witn  severe  penalties. 

8.  The  chief  incidents  of  patronage 
are  four — presentation,  honour,  defence, 
maintenance  in  case  of  poverty.  (1)  The 
first-named  is  so  strictly  inherent  in  a 
patron  that  if  he  present  a  qualified  clerk 
for  a  benefice,  the  bishop  is  bound  to  accept 
him,  even  though  he  may  know  of  one 
more  worthy.    But  the  presentation  must 

»  Ses8.  XXV.  De  Ref.  c.  9. 
>  An  advowson  is  the  perpetual  right  of 
pre.«entation  to  a  benefice. 
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be  made  within  four  months  if  the  patron 
be  a  lajonan,  within  six  if  he  be  a  clergy- 
man ;  otherwise  it  passes  for  that  time  to 
the  bishop.  The  law  is  more  tender  of  lay 
than  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  because 
interference  with  the  former  would  tend 
to  discourage  rich  laymen  from  building 
churches  and  extending  Christianity. 
Women  are  capable  of  presenting  to 
benefices  equally  with  men.  No  patron 
can  present  nimself  to  anv  benefice  m  his 
gift,  although  he  may  ask  the  bishop  to 
confer  it  upon  him,  and  the  bishop  may,  at 
his  discretion,  legally  do  so.  (2)  By 
'^  honour "  are  understood  the  precedence 
and  respect  which  a  patron  may  justly 
claim  in  a  church  founded  by  him  or  his 
ancestor.  (3)  "Defence"  refers  to  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  patron  to  watch 
over  the  benenciarv  property,  and  prevent 
its  waste  or  dilapidation.  (4)  "  Mainten- 
ance in  poverty  is  the  claim  which  the 
Eatron  has,  should  misfortune  overtake 
im  and  reduce  him  to  want,  to  receive  a 
decent  maintenance  (and  this  applies  to 
his  wife  and  children  also)  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  benefice  in  lus  gift.  (Fer- 
raris, Jus  patronatus.) 

VATROW  AWB  TITV&AS  OF 
CBintCBt  V&ACB,  A«.  The  title  of 
a  church  is  the  name  it  bears — e.g.  of  the 
Trinity,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Saviour,  &c.  The  patron  saint  is  that 
saint  imder  whose  special  protection  it  has 
been  placed.  Thus  the  titular  is  a  wider 
term  comprehending  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity^  mysteries  {e.g.  Corpus  Christi), 
and  samts ;  the  patron  of  a  church  can 
only  be  a  saint  or  angel.  Of  churches 
with  the  title  of  St.  Mary,  the  patronal 
feast  is  the  Assumption.  Only  a  canonised 
(not  a  beatified)  saint  can  be  chosen  as 
patron.     (S.  C.  R.  23  Martii,  1630.\ 

The  patron  of  a  church  is  diosen  oy  the 
foimders  ("ex  fundatorum  beneplacito,'' 
Merat.  §  iii.  12,  1).  Usually  only  one 
patron  is  chosen,  or  else  two  patrons 
whose  feast  falls  on  the  same  day.  The 
feast  of  the  principal  titular  or  patron  is 
a  double  of  the  first  class  with  an  octave. 
This  holds  good  even  of  churches  not  yet 
consecrated.  The  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  chapels  of  seminaries,  &c.  &c. 
The  rules  for  churches  which  have  more 
than  one  patron  with  independent  feast 
are  the  same  as  those  given  below  for 
localpatrons. 

The  patron  of  a  place  is  chosen  by  the 
people  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy. 
(Decret.  Urban.  Vni.,  23  Mart.  1630.) 
A  place  may  have  several  patrons,  prin* 
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cipal  and  less  principal,  but  not  more  than 
on  3  principal  patron  excent  by  immemo- 
rial custom  or  Apostolic  inault.  The  feast 
of  the  principal  patron  is  a  double  of  the 
first  class  with  an  octave  (so  also,  if  there 
are  several  chief  patrons) ;  of  a  "  less  prin- 
cipal," a  greater  double  when  celebrated 
solemnly,  otherwise  a  lesser  double. 

The  feast  of  the  chief  or  titular  patron 
of  the  cathedral  church  is  kept  through- 
out the  diocese  even  by  regulars,  who, 
however,  are  not  obliged  to  celebrate  the 
octave.     (S.  0.  R.  27  Maii,  1628.) 

The  constitution  of  Urban  VIII. 
(Const,  cbti.  "Universa,"  §  2)  requires 
that  only  two  patronal  feasts  be  imposed 
in  any  one  place  as  holidavs  of  obligation 
— one  the  feast  of  a  chief  patron  of  the 
kingdom  or  province,  the  other  that  of  a 
chief  patron  of  the  city,  town,  village,  &c. 

VAV&     or     8AM08ATA.        [See 

Alogi.] 

VAVXiZCZAVS.  In  the  fancy  of 
Gibbon  ("  Decline  and  Fall,"*  ch.  liv.),  this 
Manichean  or  quasi-Manichean  sect,  after 
its  banishment  nrom  Asia,  *'  scattered  over 
the  West  the  seeds  of  reformation."  By 
"reformation ''can  only  be  meant  revolt; 
a  common  fiiry  of  negation  and  destruc- 
tion may  easily  have  induced  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  sixteenth  century  to  accept 
the  Paulicians  as  the  ancient  exponents  of 
their  own  principles;  but  negation  is  no 
permanent  Dond ;  and  when  the  positive 
doctrines  of  the  sect  are  calmly  examined, 
they  appear  to  be  such  as  no  moderate 
Protestant  would  endorse.  The  Paulicians 
rejected  or  minimised  the  Sacraments, 
abhorred  images,  and  condenmed  the  in- 
vocation of  the  saints ;  while  reverencing 
some  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  they  re- 
pudiated Church  tradition  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  visible  Church ;  in  their  eyes  relics 
were  rubbish,  miracles  impostures,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  not  the  mother  of 
God.  So  far  all  is  plain  sailing;  and  a 
zealous  Presbyterian  might  recognise  in 
the  Paulicians  the  theological  ancestors  of 
his  oven  "  Nullifiers."  But  the  Paulicians 
also  believed  in  two  Powers,  one  good, 
the  other  evil,  dividing  the  universe 
between  them;  and  thev  held  the  earth 
and  all  things  sensible  to  nave  been  created 
by  the  spirit  of  evil.  The  good  God,  they 
said,  created  the  soul  of  man ;  the  wicked 
power,  or  Demiurgus,  created  his  body. 
Instead  of  sin  in  the  body  being  an 
offence  against  the  **  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  on  this  view  it  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  bodily  constitution ;  there- 
fore, of  course,  inculpable.    They  rejected 
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the  Old  Testament  as  the  work  of  the 
Demiurgus.  Jesus  Christ,  they  said,  did 
not  take  his  body  firom  Mary,  but  brought 
it  down  with  him  from  heaven.  They 
admitted  neither  of  St.  Peter's  Epistles ; 
most  of  them  rejected  also  the  Acts. 
Such  was  the  sect  which,  according  to 
Gibbon, "  scattered  over  the  West  the  seeds 
of  reformation  "  1 

The  origin  of  the  name  "  Paulidan  "  is 
uncertain;  one  theory  derives  it  from  a 
certain  Paul,  who,  with  his  brother  John, 
founded  a  society  near  Samosata  earlv  in 
the  seventh  century;  another — which 
Gibbon  prefers — sees  in  it  merely  an  evi- 
dence of^the  high  vidue  which  they  set  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul.  They 
first  come  prominently  into  notice  in  the 
seventh  century,  when  they  were  organised 
by  Constantine,.  a  native  of  a  viUa^  near 
Samosata,  who  took  the  name  of  Sdvanua. 
Other  eminent  leaders  among  them  were 
Simeon,  Sergius,Chrysocheir,  and  Baanes. 
They  became  very  numerous  in  Armenia, 
and,  being  persecuted  by  the  imperial 
officers,  rose  in  revolt;  nor  was  their 
subjugation  entirely  effected  till  the 
tenth  century.  For  their  later  history 
see  the  article  Bitloariahs.  YWet*er 
and  Welte,  art.  by  Kerker;  Photius, 
"Contra  Manich»os;"  Petrus  Siculus, 
Hist,  Manich.  in  «  Bibl.  Patrum,"  vol.  xvi.) 

VAV&I8T8.  The  Institute  of  the 
Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
was  founded  in  New  York  hj  the  Rev. 
I.  T.  Hecker  and  several  associates  in  the 
year  1858.  Its  members  are  enga^ped  in 
ordinary  parochial  work,  in  giving  missions, 
in  the  education  of  their  scholastics,  and 
in  literary  labour.  The  monthly  magazine, 
the  "Catholic  World,"  is  under  their 
direction,  and  they  have  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons  as  well  as  other  works 
on  different  topics  connected  with  the 
Catholic  religion. 

VAX.  Ine  Kiss  op  Peace  in  the  Mass 
has  been  described  under  thnt  heading. 
The  Pax  here  intended  is  that  which  was 
given  to  the  p^le  to  loss  at  Mass.  It  was 
introduced  in  fjigland  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  widely 
used.  It  is  called  "  oeculatorium  "  (Syn. 
Constit.  of  York,  1250  and  1252) ;  "  oecu- 
latorium pacis**  (Statutes  of  Canterbury, 
about  1281);  "asser  ad  pacem"  (Council 
of  Oxford,  in  1287);  "tabula  pacis** 
(Council  of  Merton,  about  1300) ;  "  mar- 
mor  deosculandum  *"  (Synod  of  Bajreux, 
about  the  same  date).  It  was  adopted  in 
France,  Italy,  Spam,  and  Germany.  But 
the  use  was  almost  extinct  in  Le  Bnm*a 
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tiine,  on  account  of  the  absurd  contentions 
for  precedency  to  which  it  gave  rise; 
though  it  was  presented  in  some  cases  to 
communicants,  &c.  We  have  been  refer- 
ring to  the  use  at  Mass.  It  is  still  used 
in  communities,  confraternities,  &c.,  at 
times  of  ordinary  prayer.  (From  Le 
Brun,  Tom.  II.  part  v.  art.  7.  See  also 
Maskell,  "  Ancient  Lit."  p.  60.) 

VAX  VOBZ8  is  said  by  bishops  after 
the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  K  the  "  Gloria  " 
be  not  said,  then  the  bishop's  salutation  is 
the  same  as  the  priest^s — viz.  *'  Dominus 
vobiscum."  The  feet  that  "Pax  vobis" 
was  our  Lord's  Easter  greeting  to  the 
Apostles  made  it  unsuitable  for  penitential 
days.    (Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Miss.") 

VaCTORAA  0K088.  A  small  cross 
of  precious  metal  worn  on  the  breast  by 
bishops  and  abbots  as  a  mark  of  theur  office, 
and  sometimes  also  hj  canons^  &c.,  who 
have  obtained  the  privilege  from  Rome 
(Deer.  S.  0.  R.  17  Sept.  1828).  Innocent  III. 
is  the  first  author  who  clearly  mentions 
the  pectoral  cross  as  one  of  the  episcopal 
insignia.    (Gktvant.  P.  I.  tit.  2.) 

VBCVUVM  C&amzcz.  The  pro- 
perty of  which  an  ecclesiastic  can  be  in 
possession  is  divided  into  pecuUum  henefi- 
dale,  or  ecclemtsticum,  B,ndpeculmm  patrir 
tnomalef  or  quasp-patrimoTiiale,  The  former 
consists  (1)  of  the  annual  profits  of  bis 
benefice  or  benefices;  (2)  of  the  dues 
which  he  receives  in  the  discharge  of  his 
clerical  functions.  The  latter  consists  (1) 
of  property  which  has  come  to  him  by 
inheritance,  donation,  or  bequest ;  (2)  of 
that  which  he  has  acquired  for  himself — 
e.g,  by  writing.  Over  property  of  the 
former  class  he  has  no  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition;  that  of  the  latter 
class  he  can  freely  dispose  of. 

rabAaZAVZBM  was  an  extreme 
reaction  from  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean 
doctrine  that  men  were  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  good  or  evil  Accoming  to 
Pelagius  (1)  Adam's  sin  injured  himself 
only,  so  that  his  posterity  are  bom  inno- 
cent. Infants  were  baptised  that  they 
might  be  united  to  Ohrist  and  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  not  that  they  might 
be  purged  from  original  sin  (Ooncil. 
Carthag.  anno  411,  can.  2,  3).  (2)  It 
was  possible  to  live  altogether  without 
sin  C'hominem  posse  esse  sine  peccato," 
Pela^.  apud  Aiigust.  "De  Gratia  Christi," 
cap.  IV.).  (8)  Grace,  as  Catholics  under- 
stand the  term,  was  not  necessary  or  even 
possible.  Pelagius  made  grace  consist 
simply  in  the  gift  of  nature,  and  especially 
of  free-will.     When  pressed  by  his  adver- 
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saries,  he  admitted  the  need  of  exterior 
grace — viz.  "law  and  teaching,"  "the 
example  of  Ohrist,"  &c.  Nay,  some  think 
he  allowed  that  God,  by  interior  grace^ 
enlightened  the  understanding  (August. 
op.  cit.  7,  10,  40;  Petav.  "De  Pelag. 
et  Semi-Pela^.  Haer."  cap.  iv.)*  But  the 
essence  of  his  heresy  remained,  for  he 
never  panted  that  the  will  must  be  moved 
and  aided  by  God's  grace  before  we  can 
take  one  step  towards  life  eternal;  and 
even  if  Pelagius  admitted  the  possibility 
of  interior  illumination  of  the  understand- 
ing, he  certainly  did  not  hold  such  a  grace 
to  be  necessary. 

Pelagius,  who  was  a  monk  or  ascete, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Britain 
(Bretagne  P),  preached  at  Rome  (400-410) 
with  great  applause.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  Celestius,  also  a  monk.  Pelagius  at- 
tacked the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  his 
fourteen  books  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
They  still  exist,  but  with  serious  altera- 
tions in  a  Catholic  sense,  and  are  edited 
by  Vallarsi  in  bis  edition  of  St.  Jerome. 
Ills  letter  to  Demetrius  (anno  411),  and 
his  "LibeUus  fidei  ad  Innocentium"  (anno 
417)  are  also  given  there.  St.  Augustine 
(**  De  Grat.  Christi,  Peccat.  Orig.  Nat.  et 
Grat.")  has  preserved  fragments  of  four 
books  by  Pelagius  on  "Free-will."  The 
strife  on  original  sin  began  at  Rome  in 
410.  Celestius  was  condemned  by  a 
synod  of  Carthage,  whither  he  had  gone 
in  411.  Pelagius  next  appears  in  Pales- 
tine, whither  Orosius  pursued  him  at  the 
request  of  Augustine,  who  had  already 
written  three  anti-Pelagian  works — ^viz. 
"  De  Spiritu  et  Littera,"  "  De  Peccatorum 
Mentis  et  Remissione,"  "  De  Perfectione 
Justi  Hominis."  Jerome  also  attacked 
Pelagius  in  an  "  Epistle  to  Ctesiphon  "  and 
a  dialogue  against  the  heresy  in  three 
books.  A  synod  at  Jerusalem  in  416 
tried  Pelagius,  but  came  to  no  decision ; 
another  at  Diospolis,  late  in  the  same 
year,  acquitted  him.  St.  Augustine  at- 
tacked Pela^us  again  in  his  work  "De 
Gestis  Pelapii."  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
defended  him  in  a  lost  work  {vp6i  roxfs 
\4yovTa£  0v(rci  koX  fxfi  yva>fXTj  irraUiv  roiff 
dvvpcimovt) ;  the  Africans,  again,  con- 
demned the  heresy  in  the  Councils  of 
Carthage  and  Mileve  (416).  Both  parties 
had  recourse  to  Pope  Innocent,  wno  de- 
clared the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  erroneous, 
but  died  before  the  case  could  be  fully 
judged.  Zoeimus  (417-18)  was  deceived 
by  a  profession  of  faith  which  Celestius 

1  We  cannot  see  that  the  reforeocas  given  by 
Petavius  prove  this. 
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made,  and  declared  both  Celestius  and 
Pelagius  innocent.  More  condemnations 
of  Pela^anism  followed  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian Councils  of  417  and  418,  and  in 
the  latter  year  Zosimus  re-investigated 
the  matter,  anathematised  Pelagius  and 
Celestius,  and  notified  this  step  in  an 
"epistola  tractoria**  to  the  bishops. 
Eighteen  Italian  bishops  who  refused  to 
subscribe  this  epistle  were  deposed,  among 
them  the  learned  Julianus  of  Eclanum, 
against  whom  St.  Augustine  wrote 
("  Contra  Duas  Epist.  ad  Boni&c.''  anno 
420;  "Contr.  Julian."  lib.  vi.  anno  421; 
later  still,  the  ''Opus  Imperfect,  contr. 
secundam  Julian.  Respons.  ).  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  now  found  an  asylum  with 
Nestorius  of  Constantinople,  and  along 
with  him  they  were  condemned  in  the 
Third  General  Council — that  of  Ephesus — 
in  431.  This  residt  was  due  m  gpreat 
measure  to  the  energy  of  Augustine  and 
the  efforts  of  Marius  Mercator,  a  Western 
layman  living  at  Constantinople. 

vawAwca.  saosabkbvt  or. 
The  Latin  word  pcenitentia  (from 
punire  in  an  archaic  form  posnire) 
means  sorrow  or  regret,  and  answers  to 
the  Greek  furdpota,  change  of  mind  or 
heart.  As  a  theological  term,  penance  is 
first  the  name  of  a  virtue  whicn  inclines 
sinners  to  detest  their  sins  because  they 
are  an  offence  affainst  Gk>d.  Then  penance 
came  to  mean  the  outward  acts  by  which 
sorrow  for  sin  is  shown,  and  the  word  was 
supposed  by  St.  Augustine  to  come  from 
'*  po6na  **  and  by  others,  e,g.  Peter  Lom- 
bard, from  **  poenam  tenere."  The  Greek 
word^  furdvota  has  wandered  further 
still  from  its  original  sense,  for  in  the 
Greek  liturgies  it  means  simply  a  prostra- 
tion. Thus  in  the  office  for  ordination  of 
deacons  the  rubric  runs,  "  The  priest  de- 
parts with  the  deacon  and  they  make  three 
bows  {irotovo'i  fxrravoias  rpfis)  to  the  icon 
of  the  Lord  Christ."  (See  Morinus,  "  De 
Poen."  Ub.  i.  cap.  1.)  In  a.more  restricted 
sense  still,  penance  is  used  for  the  peni- 
tential discipline  of  the  Church,  or  even 
for  the  thira  station  of  public  penitents 
(so,  e,a»,  I.  Concil.  Tolet.  canon  2),  and 
again  for  the  satisfaction  which  the  priest 
imposes  on  the  penitent  before  absolving 
him  from  his  sins.    Lastly,  penance  is  a 

1  The  Rabbinical  term  is  ni^^J^)  ^  taming/' 

**  conversion  ** ;  and  the  Svrian  Christians  have 
the  same  word  in  the  Synac  or  Chaldee  form — 

viz.  (/nA  1  /  This  ^ord  is  the  translation 
of  inrrdyoia  in  the  Peshito,  and  is  still  retained, 
9^.,  by  the  Maronites  (see  Motinos,  i.  7.). 
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sacrament  of  the  new  law  instituted  by 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sin  committed 
after  baptism. 

So  luiderstood,  penance  is  defined  as  a 
*^  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  in  the 
form  of  a  judgment  for  the  remission  of 
sin  done  after  baptism,  this  remission 
being  effected  by  the  absolution  of  the 
priest,  joined  to  true  supernatural  sorrow, 
true  purpose  of  amendment,  and  sincere 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  sinner."  The 
Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xiv.)  defines  that 
priests  have  real  power  to  remit  and  retain 
sins,  that  persons  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
God  to  confess  before  the  priest  each  and 
every  mortal  sin  committed  after  baptisna, 
so  far  as  the  memory  can  recall  it,  and 
also  such  circumstances  as  change  the 
nature  of  these  sins,  and  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  forafiveness  of  post-baptismal  sin. 
It  is  true  that  perfect  sorrow  for  sin  which 
has  offended  so  ^od  a  Gt)d,  at  once  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  external  rite 
blots  out  the  stain  and  restores  the  peace 
and  love  of  God  in  the  soul.  "  There  is 
no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  spirit"  But  this  perfect 
sorrow  involves  in  a  well-instructed 
Catholic  the  intention  of  fulfilling  Christ's 
precept  and  receiving  the  sacrament  of 
penance  when  opportunity  occurs.  This 
miplicit  desire  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion may  exist  in  many  Protestants  who 
reject  the  Cathohc  doctrine  on  this  point. 
They  desire  the  sacrament  of  penance  in 
this  sufficient  sense,  that  they  earnestly 
wish  to  fulfil  Christ^s  law,  so  &r  as  they 
can  learn  what  it  is.  In  this  sense  the 
sacrament  is  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  have  fallen  into  mortal  sin 
after  baptism.  They  must  receive  it 
actually  or  by  desire,  this  desire  beinj^ 
either  explicit  or  implicit.  This  pmnt  is 
of  capital  importance  for  the  a^preuension 
of  Catholic  doctrine.  We  m  no  way 
deny  that  Gk>d  is  ready  to  forgive  the  sins 
of  non-Catholics  who  are  in  good  fiiith  and 
who  turn  to  Him  with  loving  sorrow. 
But  the  High  Church  doctrine  that  con- 
fession of  mortal  sin  is  not  an  absolute 
duty  imposed  by  the  law  of  Christ,  or 
that  absolution  is  a  benefit  which  the 
penitent  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  seek, 
IS  in  the  sharpest  antagonism  to  the 
Catholic  faith  as  defined  at  Trent.  The 
Council  also  teaches  that  satisfaction  must 
be  made  for  the  temporal  punishment 
which  may  be  due  even  to  pardoned  sin, 
and  that  confession,  contrition,  absolution, 
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and  satisfaction,  are  the  foar  parts  of 
penance.  The  minister,  and  the  only 
possihle  minister  of  the  sacrameDt  is  a 
priest  with  ordinary  or  delegated  power 
to  absolve.  The  form  consists  in  the 
words,  "  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins," 
&c.  Mortal  or  venial  sins  (for  it  is  of 
faith  that  venial  sins  may  be  confessed, 
though  there  is  no  obligation  of  doing  so)' 
supply  the  place  of  matter.  The  Council 
speaks  of  sins  as  the  ''  quasi  materia,"  for 
though  Thomists  and  many  other  theo- 
logians hold  that  sorrowful  confession  of 
sins  is  the  proximate  matter  of  the  sacrar- 
ment,  Scotisto  maintain  that  absolution  is 
both  matter  and  form,  and  the  Council 
abstained  from  interfering  in  this  scho- 
lastic dispute.  In  the  articles  on  CoN- 
FBSsioir,  ABSOLimov,  &c.,  many  details 
relating  to  this  sacrament  have  been 
ffiven,  so  that  we  may  content  ourselves 
here  with  an  elucidation  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples. 

1.  Priests  have  received  power  from 
Christ  to  forgive  sins  in  his  name  and 
according  to  his  law — i.e.  in  the  case 
of  true  repentance.  God  alone  can 
remit  sins,  out  He  has  been  pleased  to 
make  the  priest*s  absolution  the  means  by 
which  his  grace  is  conveyed.  He  said  to 
his  Apostles,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted {%,e,  become  remitted)  unto  them, 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  have 
been  retained  "  (t.e.  continue  to  be  retained 
before  God,  John  xxi.  23).  This  wonder- 
ful power  must  have  been  intended  for  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  for 
the  Apostles  themselves,  for  it  is  incredible 
that  this  means  of  pardon  was  conferred 
only  for  a  short  period  of  the  Church's 
life.  While  sin  lasted,  the  stream  of 
grace  and  mercy  must  continue  to  flow. 
History  proves  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
ference, for  in  all  ages  the  power  of  abso- 
lution has  been  used  and  recognised. 
Thus  Cyprian  urges  the  sinner  to  repent 
'*  while  confession  may  be  made,  while 
satis&ction  and  remission  through  the 
bishops  (pacerdotes)  are  accepted  before 
God.'*  ("De  Laps."  20;  the  remission 
included,  no  douot,  absolution  from  cen- 
sures.) In  this,  says  St.  Chrysostom 
("  De  Sacerdot."  iii.  6,  6),  the  priests  of 
the  Gospel  excel  those  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  that,  whereas  Jewish  priests 
could  merely  declare  a    man    clean  of 

>  Morinns  (lib.  ii.  cap.  8)  believes  he  has 
proved  that  the  confession  of  venial  sins  was 
common  in  the  Church  daring  the  lifetime  of 
TertuUian. 


leprosy,  the  Christian  priests  "  have  re- 
ceived power,"  not  with  regard  to  the 
leprosy  of  the  body,  but  "the  impurity  of 
the  soul,"  a  power  which  consists  not  in 
declarinfi^  tnat  the  uncleanness  is  re- 
moved but  in  actually  "removing  it 
entirely "  (oTroXXarrciy  iravrt\S>i  TKa^v 
i^aiap).  He  proves  this  sacerdotal 
power  by  an  express  appeal  to  the  words 
m  St.  John,  "  Whose  sins  ye  remit,"  &c. 
So  again  the  author  of  an  ancient  homily, 
printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius 
(Mipne,  "  Patrol."  iv.  p.  183.  The  Bene- 
dictmes  place  it  among  the  dvhia,  but  say 
it  is  found  '*  in  ancient  MSS."),  says, 
"If  thy  bonds  are  not  loosed,  entrust 
thyself  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Those 
are  to  be  found  who  can  loose  us,  having 
received  this  power  from  the  Saviour" 
(J^ovtriav  raxmiv  tthftft^rts  irapa  rov 
2tt>r^por),  "whose  sins  ye  remit,"  &c. 
Mormus  (lib.  viii.  cap.  1)  quotes  from 
Leo,  Ep.  91, "  Ad  Theodor." :  '^  Very  useful 
and  necessary  is  it  that  the  guilt  of  sin 
should  be  loosed  before  the  last  day  by 
the  judfipnent  of  the  priest."  Augustine, 
Ep.  180,  "Ad  Honorat."  (apud  Morin. 
ibidem)  f  urges  the  clei^  not  to  flee  in 
persecution,  because  their  presence  will  be 
urgently  required  for  "  the  administration 
{confectionem)  of  the  sacraments."  "If 
the  ministers  are  wanting,  what  ruin  will 
come  on  those  who  depotrt  this  life  un- 
regenerate  [».«.  unbaptised]  or  bound, 
[•*.«.  unabsolved]  I  "  The  value  of  these 
testimonies  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  argue  for  the  priestly  power 
of  absolution,  but  assume  it,  partly  in 
their  connection  with  the  strong  utterances 
of  Scripture  on  the  one  hand,  the  peni- 
tential discipline  of  the  Church  on  the 
other.  It  must  have  required  a  strong 
belief  in  the  power  of  absolution  to  make 
men  undergo  long  years  of  rigorous 
penance  in  order  to  obtain  it.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  answer  two  objections. 
Morinus  (lib.  viii  8,  10,  ID  has  shown, 
and  indeed  demonstrated,  tnat  down  to 
the  twelfth  century  absolution  was  always 
given  among  the  Latins  in  a  precatory 
form.  And  it  is  evident  from  Goar  and 
Renaudot  (in  the  "  Perp^tuit^  de  la  Foi ") 
that  the  Greeks,  the  Jacobites,  and  Nes- 
torians  still  preserve  this  precatory  form. 
This,  however,  cannot  fairly  be  alle^^ 
against  our  belief,  that  the  priest  exercises 
judgment  in  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
and  does  really  bind  or  loose.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  bishop  in  absolving  an 
excommunicate  person  and  rest ormg  him 
to  Church  communion  exercised  judicial 
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power  and  authorittttively  remitted  eccle- 
siastical censures.  Yet  here,  too,  as  well 
as  in  sacramental  absolution,  the  form  was 
precatory  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
burchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  (See  the 
quotation  in  Chardon,  "  Hist,  des  Sacr." 
tom.  iv.  5§  4,  7.)  Further,  it  majr  be  said, 
that  absolution  was  sometimes  given  hj  a 
deacon,  and  Oyprian  (Ep.  xviii.),  writmg 
in  the  summer  of  260,  aoes  certainly  re- 
quire the  lajNBed  in  danger  of  death  to 
make  confession  Texomologesis)  and  re- 
ceive imposition  oi  hands  m>m  a  deacon, 
if  a  presbyter  cannot  be  found.  But  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  speaking  of  absolution 
from  censures,  and  indiUgence  granted 
through  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs, 
and  the  distinctions  already  made  in  the 
article  on  ABsoLTmoN  are  sufficient  to 
meet  this  difficulty.* 

2.  Absolution  is  invalid  unless  given 
by  a  priest  with  ordinary  or  delegated 
jurisdiction  over  the  penitent.  This 
follows  from  the  &ct,^atte8ted  by  Scripture, 
that  the  priest  in  penance  exercises  judg- 
ment. A  manstrate  cannot  bind  or  loose 
a  man  charged  with  theft,  unless  the  law 
subjects  that  man  to  his  authority,  or 
unless  he  has  received  special  power  from 
the  Crown  to  try  the  case.  The  tribunals 
of  the  Church  are  not  less  carefully  regu- 
lated than  those  of  the  State,  since  God 
is  a  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion. 
The  fundamental  power  to  absolve  is  given 
at  ordination,  but  its  exercise  depends 
absolutely  on  ecclesiastical  authoritv.  In 
earliest  times  absolution  was  given  by  the 
bishop  alone,  or  by  the  bishop  in  union 
with  the  presbyters.  After  the  rise  of 
the  Novatian  heresy,  the  office  of  peni- 
tentiary priest  WAS  instituted.  Later, 
parishes  were  established  first  in  the  large 
towns  and  then  in  the  country,  and  from 
that  time  the  accepted  principle  approved 
by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  was,  that 
parishioners  were  bound  to  confess  to  their 
own  priest  or  to  another  priest  with  his 
permission.  Chardon  reports  a  case  from 
the  twelfth  century  in  which  St.  Ailert, 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Crespin  in  Hainaut, 
received  power  from  Paschal  II.  and 
Innocent  ll.  to  hear  the  confessions  of  all 

>  It  is  plain,  however,  from  many  decrees  of 
synods,  that  deacons  did  hear  conflessions  in 
cases  of  necessity,  though,  of  oonrse,  they  had 
no  power  to  absolve.  This  practice  lasted  till 
late  in  the  middle  ages.  Many  also  confessed 
to  laymen  at  the  hour  of  death,  if  a  cleric  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  great  scholastic  doctors  re- 
commended this  act  of  humiliation  (Chardon, 
t  ii  §  7,  ch.  2). 
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who  came  to  him.  In  1227,  Gregory  IX. 
gave  the  Dominicans  authority  to  hear 
confessions  everywhere,  and  the  same 
privileges,  which  led  to  bitter  opposition, 
lasting  for  centuHee,  on  the  part  of  the 
seculu*s,  were  extended  to  the  other 
mendicant  fnars  and  confirmed  by  many 
Popes.  They  were  limited  by  the  Councd 
of  Trent,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  articiee 
on  Abbolutioit  and  CoNFXSSioif.  (See 
Chardon,  tom.  iii.  §  8,  ch.  2.)  In  all  these 
disputes,  the  principle  that  absolution 
comd  only  be  given  bv  a  priest  with  juris- 
diction was  fully  acknowled^^,  for  the 
mendicants  had  of  course  jurisdiction, 
though  it  was  extraordinary — 1>.  not 
attached  to  their  office  but  directly  con- 
ferred by  the  Pope.  The  Orientals  also 
regard  absolution  as  a  judicial  act,  and  do 
not  dream  that  it  can  be  given  by  any 
priest.  Confession,  according  to  an  Ori- 
ental document,  probably  Coptic  (cited 
by  Denzinger,  "  Kit.  Orient.'*  tom.  i.  p. 
100),  "  cannot  be  made  save  to  a  priest, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  &c.,  who 
must  have  received  this  authority  from 
the  Patriarch  or  from  his  own  bishop, 
with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  chiefs  of 
the  people." 

8.  The  neceuky  of  confewmg  all 
mortal  9ins  after  baptism  also  follows 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  absolving 
power.  Christ  gave  his  Apostles  au- 
thority to  bind  and  loose,  but  they  can- 
not exercise  this  discretion  till  the  sins,  as 
they  are  in  the  conscience  of  the  penitent, 
have  been  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  mortal  sins  that 
this  necessity  arises,  though,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  expedient  to  confess  venial  sins  like- 
wise, for  venial  sin  does  not  bind  the  soul 
over  to  evil  and  destroy  the  grace  of  GFod 
within  it,  or  exclude  absolutely  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  so  that  here  there  can 
be  no  strict  necessity  for  absolution.  It  is 
needless  to  prove  that  certain  mortal  sins 
of  a  very  aggravated  diaracter  had  to  be 
confessed  in  the  primitive  Church,  for  this 
no  instructed  person  will  deny,  and  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  Penitence  in  the 
'*  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,** 
edited  by  Smith  and  Cheetham,  admits 
that  this  confession  of  the  three  "  mortaHa 
peocata  **  was  obligatory,  even  if  the  sin 
had  been  secret  Possibly  St  James  may 
be  alluding  to  the  public  confession  when 
he  says,  **  Confess  your  sins  one  to 
another ;"  for,  as  Dolfinger  ("  First  A^ 
of  the  Church,**  p.  325)  points  out,  this 
confession  is  mentioned  in  immediate 
connection  with  extreme  unction.  " '  Con- 
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fees  to  one  another '  refers  to  the  priestfl 
called  in  to  anoint  the  sick  man  and  to 
pray  for  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  to 
confess  his  sins."  "Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  interpretation,  we  have 
early  evidence  that  confession  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  three  great 
mortal  sins  (viz.  murder,  idolatry,  and 
adultery")  was  known  to  the  early  Church. 
Otigen  (Hom.  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  n.  6)  thus 
exhorts  the  sinner :  "  Look  round  diligently 
for  one  to  whom  you  should  confess  your 
sins."  He  is  to  find  a  uhjrsician  "  learned 
and  merciful "  who  will  judge  if  his  sick- 
ness b  of  such  a  nature  that  ^'it  ought  to 
be  exposed  in  the  meeting  of  the  whole 
church ; "  and  again  ^om.  in  Luc.  xvii.), 
"  if  we  reveal  our  sms  not  only  to  God 
but  also  to  those  who  can  heal  our  sins 
and  wounds,  our  sins  will  be  blotted  out 
by  Him  who  says,  *  Behold,  I  wiU  blot  out 
like  a  cloud,' "  &c.  Basil's  words  are  ex- 
press. "It  is  necessary  to  confess  our 
sins  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  dispensation  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  "  {avayicalov  roif  irerrurrtvfjJvois  liiv 
oiKovofiiav  T&y  iivaTrjpi<iav  rov  Qtov  ra 
ifiaprfifiara  i^fxoXoyeio'Bcu,  "  Beg.  Brev. 
Tract.  Respons.  in  Interr."  288).  Further, 
what  followed  on  the  cessation  of  public 
penance  is  well  worth  consideration. 
This,  in  the  case  of  secret  sins,  came  to 
an  end  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  presbyter 
€fr\  TTJs  firravoias,  or  penitentiary,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  It  came  to 
an  end  because  it  was  of  human  institu- 
tion. But  sacramental  confession,  beinf^ 
of  divine  ori^n,  lasted  when  the  peni- 
tential disciplme  had  been  changed,  and 
continues  to  this  day  among  the  Greeks 
and  Oriental  sects.^  So  again  Leo,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Campania  (Ep. 
dxviiL,  ed.  Ballerim),  desired  the  abroga- 
tion of  public  penance  because  of  its 
deterrent  effect,  and  because  it  was  not  of 
Apostolic  institution;  but  he  adds, 
"since  it  is  enough  that  the  guilt  of 
consciences  should  be  manifested  to  the 
priests  alone  by  secret  confession."  An 
opinion,  however,  did  prevail  to  some 
extent  in  the  middle  ages,  even  among 
Catholics,  that  confession  to  God  alone 
sufficed.  The  OouncU  of  ChAlons  in  813 
(canon  33.)  says :  "  Some  assert  that  we 
should  confess  our  sins  to  God  alone,  but 
some  think  (percensent)  that  they  should 

1  Exception,  however,  must  be  made  of  the 
Copts  and  EthiopiaDS,  with  whom  confeBsion 
seems  to  have  died  out  in  the  middle  age^. 
(ChardoD,  tom.  ii.  §  2,  cb.  5.) 
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be  confessed  to  the  priests,  each  of  which 

n3tices  is  followed  not  without  great 
t  in  Holy  Church  ....  Confession 
made  to  God  purges  sins,  but  that  made 
to  the  priest  teaches  how  they  are  to  be 
purged."  This  former  opinion  is  also 
mentioned  without  reprobation  by  Peter 
Lombard  ("In  Sentent.  Lib.  IV."  dist. 
17).  St.  Thomas,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Sentences,  says  that  what  had  once 
been  a  mere  opinion  was,  in  his  time,  on 
account  of  the  decision  of  the  Churdi, 
under  Innocent  HI.,  to  be  accounted 
heresy,  and  ("  SuppL"  qu.  vi.  a.  3)  he  main- 
tains that  the  necessity  of  confessing 
mortal  sins  after  baptism  exists  by  divine, 
and  not  merely  by  church,  law. 

4.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  sorrow 
for  sin  and  purpose  of  amendment  requi- 
site in  the  sacrament,  referring  the  render 
for  an  explanation  of  this  point  to  the 
article  on  CoirrRiTioir,  and  we  pass  to 
satisfaction,  which  is  the  fourth  and  last 
part  of  penance.  It  is  defined  by  Billu- 
art  ("Poen."  diss.  ix.  1)  as  "a  pajonent 
of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin 
through  works  which  are  good  and  penal 
and  are  imposed  by  the  confessor." 

"Catholics,"  says  B<Msuet  ("Expos, 
de  la  Foi  Cath."  viii.),  "teach  unanimously 
that  only  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  both  God 
and  man,  was  capable,  through  the  infinite 
dignity  of  his  person,  of  offering  to  God 
sufficient  satisiaction  for  our  sins.  But, 
having  satisfied  superabundantly.  He  was 
able  to  apply  this  satisfaction  in  two  ways, 
either  by  granting  entire  remission  with- 
out letting  any  penalty  remain,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  conmiuting  a  greater 
into  a  lesser  penalty — i.e,  eternal  into 
temporal  punishment.  As  that  former 
fashion  is  more  complete  and  in  better 
harmony  with  his  goodness,  He  employs 
it  in  baptism;  but  we  believe  that  He 
employs  the  second  way  in  the  case  of 
those  who  fall  back  into  sin  after  baptism, 
bein^,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  do  so  by 
the  mgratitude  of  those  who  have  abused 
his  first  gifts  so  that  they  have  to  suffer 
some  punishment,  although  the  eternal 
one  is  remitted.  From  this  we  must  not 
infer  that  Jesus  Christ  has  failed  to  make 
entire  satisfaction  for  us;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  having  acquired  an  absolute 
right  over  us  by  the  infinite  price  He  has 
offered  for  our  salvation,  He  grants  us 
pardon  on  the  conditions,  under  the  laws,' 
and  with  the  reserves  which  seem  jrood  to 
Him."  He  proceeds  to  arpue  that  Pro- 
testants, who  allege  that  Christ  could  not 
have  satisfied  fully  for  actual  sin,  if  He 
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left  us  subject  to  temporal  punishment, 
mi^ht  as  well  say  that  Chnst  has  not 
satisfied  for  original  sin  because  He  has 
left  us  subject  to  death  and  to  other  infirmi- 
ties of  the  soul  and  body  which  are 
oonseauences  of  the  Fall.  **  Similarly,  we 
should  not  marvel  that  He  who  showed 
Himself  so  merciful  to  us  in  baptism 
should  display  greater  aeyerity  when  once 
we  have  broken  our  holy  promises.  It  is 
just,  nar,  it  is  for  our  own  good,  that  He, 
when  He  remits  [the  guilt  of]  sin  along 
with  the  eternal  punishment,  should  exact 
some  temporal  punishment  from  us  in 
order  to  bmd  us  to  duty." 

Scripture  proves  that  God  inflicts 
temporal  punishment  for  pardoned  sin, 
for  Nathan  said  to  David  after  he  had 
acknowledged  his  double  crime,  "The 
Lord  also  has  caused  thy  sin  to  pasH 
away;  thou  shalt  not  die.  (hily  because 
thou  hast  so  made  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  to  blaspheme  through  this  matter, 
even  the  son  that  is  bom  to  thee  shall 
surely  die,"  (2  Reg.  or  Sam.  xiL  14), 
Dan.  iv.  27  (so  Heb.  LXX  and  Vulg. 
"Authorised,''  iv.  27)  is  the  classical 
passage  for  the  doctrine  that  man  has  the 
power  of  making  satisfaction  for  sin  by 
good  works.  "  Therefore,  O  king,  let  my 
counsel  please  thee,  and  redeem  thy  sins 
by  justice,  and  thy  perversities  by  show- 
ing kindness  to  the  poor."  Here,  as  in  all 
other  articles  on  dogma,  we  have  given  a 
literal  translation  from  the  original,  and 
our  vernon  of  this  text  is  justified,  while 
that  of  the  "  Authorised  Version  "  (*'  break 
ofi^*')  is  excluded,  both  bj  the  laws  of  the 
language  and  by  the  judgment  of  the 
best  Protestant  and  Jewish  scholars.  We 
append  our   reasons   in    a   note.^    The 

1  The  words  occur  in  the  Chaldee  portion  of 
Daniel,  and  the  main  question  is,  does  the 
Chaldee  word  p-^p  mean  "  redeem  **  or  "  break 

off"?  It  can  only  mean  "redeem.**  (1)  The 
word  is  foand  once  only  in  that  small  portion  of 
the  Bible  which  is  written  in  Chaldee,  but  it  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Chaldee 
literature.  It  is  used  by  Onkelos  (Exod.  xxi. 
8)  of  "redeeming*'  a  slave;  a  "field*'  (Lev. 
zxv.  26) ;  in  the  other  Targums  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  soul — "who  hast  redeemed  mv  soul 
from  every  affliction  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  9).  Levy, 
in  his  Chaldee  Dictionary,  gives  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  verb  in  Peal  from  the 
Targums.  In  all,  except  one,  it  must  mean 
"  to  buy  back,*'  "  redeem,**  &c ;  it  never  onre 
bears  the  sense  given  it  in  the  Protestant 
version.  (2)  Sj^riac,  which  is  scarcely  a  dis- 
tinct language  from  Chaldee,  has  the  same 
word,  %  .Di  ^  It  occurs  pretty  often  in  the 
Peshito  version  of  the  N.T.,  and  "  redcmit**  is 
the  first  rendering  given  by  Schaaf  in   his 
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penitential  discipline  of  the  early  Church 
witnesses  to  the  belief  that  satisfiu^tion 
by  penitential  works  is  necessary  in 
itseli,  and  is  required  as  a  part  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  Nor  did  the  early 
Christians  consider  satisfaction  merely  as 
means  of  deepening  repentance,  repairing 
scandal,  and  awakening  salutiury  sorrow. 
Cyprian  ("  De  Laps."  35,  36)  exhorts 
the  lapsed  ''  to  be  forward  in  good  works 
bv  which  sins  are  purged,  to  give  frequent 
timB  by  which  souls  are  freed  from  death,*' 
<<to  induce  the  Lord  to  pardon  sin  by 
perseverance  in  good  works.**  Calvin 
nimself  acknowledges  that  all  Christian 
antiquity  admitted  the  necessitv  of  peni- 
tential satisfaction.  "  I  am  little  moved," 
he  writes,  ^'by  passages  which  eveiy- 
where  occur  in  the  writmgs  of  the 
ancients  concerning  satisfiBtction.  I  see 
that  some  of  them,  I  will  say  frankly 
nearly  all  whose  works  are  extant,  went 
wrong  in  this  matter,  or  spoke  too 
severely  and  harshly."  ("  Instit/*  iiL  cap. 
4,  §  38,  quoted  by  Billuart.) 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  satis- 
faction is  in  theological  language  an 
integral  but  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
Sacrament.  In  other  words,  the  priest, 
both  as  judge  and  physician  of  the  soul, 
is  bound  to  impose  a  penance ;  and  the 
penitent^  if  it  is  reasonable,  is  bound  to 
accept  it.  Even  if  the  penance  is  un- 
reasonable, he  must  seek  another  penance 
and  absolution  from  another  priest.  But 
whereas  true  supernatural  sorrow  with 
purpose  of  amendment,  absolution,  and, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  some 
outw^d  confession  of  sin   oy  word  or 

Syriac  Lexicon.  Thus  it  is  used  to  render 
ippvaaro  (Coloss.  i.  18),  *^  and  redeemed  us  from 
the  power  of  darkness.**  Sometimes  it  means 
«'  to  go  away  ** ;  never  « to  break  off.'*  (8)  The 
Vulgate  rendering,  ♦*  redime,**  is  supported  by 
the  LXX  Avrpvom.  (4)  It  is  adopted,  sometimes 
even  without  a  notice  of  the  rendering  given  in 
the  "  Authorised  *'  and  Lutheran  versions,  by 
De  Wette  in  his  revision  of  Luther*s  Bible ;  by 
Ewald  (PropheUm,  vol.  iii.  p.  866)— "Iflse 
deineSlindendurchGerechtigkeitein**  ;  Hitzig 
(Comnu  on  Danid,  p.  67),  who  justly  remarks 
that  the  rendering  "  breuc  off*'  is  contrary  to 
the  ezegetical  tn^ttion,  and  has  **  no  analogy 
to  support  it**;  and  by  Gesenius.  To  these 
Protestant  authorities  we  may  add  another. 
Bertheau,  and  the  Rabbins,  £ben  Ezra  and 
Saadia  (cited  bv  Hitag),  and  a  modem  Jewish 
scholar,  Fiirst,  m  his  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance and  in  his  Dictionary.  Were  the  pas- 
sage in  Daniel  Hebrew,  the  rendering  **  break 
off**  could  be  supported  by  a  comparison  of 
Gen.  xxvii.  40 ;  but  it  is  Chaldee,  and  common 
sense  requires  us  to  interpret  a  Chaldee  word 
by  Chaldee,  not  Hebrew,  usage. 
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sign,  are  always  and  in  all  circumstances 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  Sacra- 
ment|  still,  in  the  case,  «.^.,  of  a  man  in 
his  agony,  the  priest  may  give  absolution 
without  imposing  a  penance.  (BiUuart, 
Diss.  ix.  a.  2.)  In  the  ancient  Church 
part  at  least  of  the  penance  was  usually 
performed  before  absolution;  at  present 
the  priest  in  most  cases  imposes  the 
penance,  and,  if  he  judges  that  the  peni- 
tent is  well  disposed,  gives  absolution. 
The  difference  is  one  of  cuscipline  and  not 
of  principle,  for,  with  the  exception  given 
above,  absolution  is  not  ^iven  even  now 
unless  there  is  the  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner  to  perform  the  penance 
imposed  upon  him. 

Many  Protestant  objections  to  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  as  administered 
among  us,  arise  from  misimderstanding. 
Confession  to  the  priest  tends  to  deepen 
and  not  to  replace  shame  and  sorrow  for 
the  offence  done  to  God.  It  protects  the 
sinner  against  self-delusion — ^forno  man  is 
a  good  judge  in  his  own  cause — and  the 
priest  is  able  to  insist  upon  the  duty 
of  restoring  ill-gotten  goods,  reconcilia- 
tion with  enemies,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
avoiding  occasions  of  sins,  retracting 
calumny,  &c.,  in  many  cases  when  the 
sinner  might  be  blinded  by  his  own 
passions  or  interests.  At  the  same  time 
the  priest  affords  the  best  protection 
against  desnair  or  indiscreet  zeal.  There 
is  little  in  tiie  laborious  work  of  the  con- 
fessional to  satisfy  curiosity,  for  the  priest 
learns  nothing  except  the  number  and 
species  of  sms  committed,  and  he  is 
bound  under  the  most  sacred  obligations 
to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  questions, 
particularly  from  all  such  as  might  convey 
knowledge  of  sins  previously  unknown  to 
the  penitent.  He  has  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  an  elaborate 
casuistry  which  he  has  studied  for  years, 
and  in  which  he  has  been  examined  by 
V  his  superiors,  before  he  enters  the 
Oft^  confessionaL  There  is  little  room  for 
NTs  tyranny  on  his  part,  for  the  faithful 
^ow  well  that  they  may  have  recourse 
to  any  approved  confessor.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  holy  things  may  be  profaned. 
But  the  Church  deprives  a  priest  of  the 
power  to  absolve  an  accomplice,  rigorously 
punishing  any  attempt  to  ao  so ;  and  were 
a  priest  so  miserable  as  to  abuse  the  con- 
fessional for  bad  ends,  then  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  wrongl^r  could  not  be 
absolved  even  by  another  priest  till  he  or 
she  had  communicated  the  name  of  the 
criminous  clerk  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
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Such  cases  are  necessarily  of  very  rare 
occurrence ;  for  sin  of  this  kind  would  hi- 
volve  almost  inevitable  ruin  to  the  priest. 
Of  all  pastoral  ministrations  we  firnuy  be- 
lieve there  is  none  which  involves  a 
more  self-denying  devotion  to  a  mono- 
tonous dut^,  none  where  the  good  effects 
are  so  plam  and  visible,  and  very  few 
which  are  more  seldom  marred  by  human 
weakness  and  sin. 

(The  work  of  Morinus  is  a  storehouse 
of  learning.  Much  historical  information 
will  be  found  in  Chardon's  *'  Hist,  des 
Sacr."  The  writer  of  this  article  only 
knows  Denys  de  Ste.  Marthe,  "  Traits  de 
la  Confession,*'  Paris,  1685,  by  Chardon's 
quotations.) 


B  BOOKS.  The  right  of  punishing 
members  for  offences  against  its  laws 
and  depriving  them  altogether  or  for  a 
time  of^its  privileges,  belongs  to  any  well- 
constituted  society.  It  was  exercised  by 
the  Synagogue  (Luc.  xvi.  2 ;  John  vi.  2) ; 
Christ  sanctioned  the  use  of  it  in  his 
Church  (Matt  xviii.  16-17) ;  and  in  1  Cor. 
V.  1-6  we  see  St.  Paul  enforcing  the 
penitential  law  of  the  Church  against  a 
notorious  offender.  Of  course,  this  peni- 
tential discipline  in  the  Christian  Church, 
though  analogous  to  the  procedure  of 
human  societies,  claims  a  higher  origin 
and  is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature. 
The  power  of  inflicting  spiritual  penalties 
has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
by  Christ  Himself;  it  is  exercised  in  his 
name ;  it  may  involve  deprivation  of  the 
sacraments,  which  are  the  great  appointed 
means  of  grace ;  and,  on  tne  other  hand, 
it  is  the  object  of  penitential  discipline, 
not  only  to  preserve  the  holiness  of  the 
Church,  but  also  to  awaken  wholesome 
fear  and  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  the  offender 
while  there  is  yet  time,  **  that  his  soul  may 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.*'  Ob- 
viously, the  Church  must  use  this  power 
in  the  way  most  likely  at  the  time  to 
benefit  sotus,  and  her  penitential  canons 
have  varied  much  at  different  periods  and 
in  difierent  places.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  .distinct 
nerioos  in  the  history  of  penance — the 
nrst  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Church  to  the  rise  of  the  Novatian  heresy 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (Mori- 
nus, lib.  iv.),  the  second  reaching  to  about 
the  year  700  after  Christ  (ib,  lib.  vi.),  the 
third  to  the  eleventh  century  {ib,  lib.  vii.). 
Of  these  periods,  the  first  represents  peni- 
tential discipline  in  its  initial  stage;  the 
second,  in  its  full  development  and  vigour ; 
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the  third,  in  its  decay.  Most  of  what  we 
haye  to  say  is  taken  from  the  great  work 
of  Morinus,  "  De  Disciplina  in  Adminis- 
tratione  Sacramenti  Pcenitentise,"  in  the 
Venetian  edition  of  1702. 

First  Period, — ^The  sins  for  which 
public  penance  was  inflicted,  were  the 
three  "  mortal  crimes "  ^  (crimina  mor^ 
talia,  Cyprian,  "  De  Bono  Patient"  c.  14) 
of  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery,  com- 
mitted after  baptism.  Tertullian  adds 
"fraud"  to  the  list  of  "graver  and  fatal 
crimes  which  cannot  be  wrgiven  "  ("  Pu- 
die."  10) ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  was 
only  the  various  forms  of  the  three  great 
sins  which  reduced  a  man  to  the  rank  of 
a  penitent.  Tertullian  ("  De  Poenit."  c.  0) 
has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  penance  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  see  it  practised. 
He  describes  penance,  which  was  generally 
known,  even  among  the  Latins,  as  "ex- 
omologesis,"  because  it  involved  open  con- 
fession of  sins,  as  a  "  discipline  by  which 
a  man  was  prostrated  and  hunuliated." 
He  speaks  of  the  penitents  as  lying  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  of  the  unwashed 
body,  the  feeding  on  bread  and  water, 
the  fasting  and  prayer,  the  grovelling  at 
the  feet  of  the  presb3rters  and  others  who 
had  a  name  for  sanctity,  the  groans  and 
tears.  As  yet  there  was  no  formal  division 
of  penitents  into  grades,  and  penance, 
though  severe,  did  not  always  last  long. 
The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  16),  in 
a  passage  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a 
picture  of  the  penitential  discipline  in  the 
hrst  period,  orders  a  great  sinner  to  be 
excluded  altogether  from  the  Church ;  then 
the  deacons  are  to  admonish  him  and  in- 
troduce him  to  the  congregation;  then 
penance  is  to  be  inflicted  (oTijScJxraf  avrov) 
"  in  proportion  to  his  sin,  for  two,  three, 
five,  or  seven  weeks,"  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  bishop  is  to  receive  him  into 
communion,  with  impomtion  of  hands  {ib, 
18.  X9Lpo6rn)a'ai  avrhv  tfa  Xoitt^v  tlvai  iv 
T«  iroifivi<fi),  accompanied  by  the  prayers 
01  the  faithful.  Here  we  see  the  germs 
of  the  later  and  more  formal  system, 
though  the  penalty  contemplated  is  slight. 
Cypnan  (Ep.  Ivii.)  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  admitting  to  communion  those 
who  had  fallen  into  idolatry  in  a  former 
persecution  and  had  done  penance  since. 
His  reason  for  this  indulgence  was  that 
fresh  persecution  was  at  hand. 

But  while  penance  was  comparatively 
light,  admission  to  it  was  often  hard  to 

^  *  We  have  used  snch  expressions  as  "  mortal 
Crimea,'*  "  offeuces,**  &c.,  to  prevent  confusion 
with  "  mortal  sin  *'  in  the  modem 
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obtain.    For  in  this  early  period  penance 
was  looked  on  rather  as  a  grace  shown  to 
sinners  than  as  a  penalty  which  they  had 
to  bear.    It  was  in  the  difliculty  of  being 
admitted  to  penance,  not  in  the  penance 
itself,  that  the  severity  of  the  early  Church 
appears.     For  a  brief  period,  even  the 
Roman  Church  refused  absolution  utterly 
and  altogether  in  the  case  of  the  three 
"mortal  crimes."    This  absolution  was 
granted  till  the   middle  of  the  second 
century  ("  Pastor  Herm."  Mandat.  iy.  1), 
but  it  must  have  been  withdrawn,  pro- 
bably shortly  after  the  "Shepherd"  of 
Hermas  was  written  (this  b  evident  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Tertullian, "  De  Pudic." 
Compare  also  the  words  of  Hermas,  loc,  dt., 
"  Servis  Dei  poenitentia  una  est,"  with 
Visio,  ii.  2,*where  it  is  said  that  soon  the 
opportunity  of  performing  penance  will 
expire).     Zephyrinus  (202-219)  relaxed 
this  severity  in  the  case  of  adulterers 
(see  the  "  De  Pudic"),  and  his  successor, 
Callixtus  (219-222),  admitted  all  sinners 
to  communion    after  penance  ("Philo- 
sophum."  ix.  12),  and  this   milder  di»- 
cipline    became    established.       (See    the 
"  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clergy,"  Cyprian, 
Ep.  80.)    In  Africa,  too,  the  discipline 
had  become  milder,  for  C3rprian  (Ep.  Iv. 
No.  21)  mentions  the  opinion  of  bishops 
in  his  province  that  "  peace  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  adulterers    as  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Spanish  church  continued  to  be 
more  severe,  for  even  after  our  period  the 
Synod  of  Elvira,  in  306,  exduded  great 
sinners  from  all  hope  of  communion  (see, 
e.g.  canons  1,  6,  8).     Moreover,  in   no 
part,  of  the  Church  was  communion  given 
to  those  who  had  fallen  a  seoond  time 
after    baptism    into    mortal  crime.      It 
was  Pope  Siricius  (Ep.  1,  "  Ad  Himer." 
c.  6),  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  insisted  on  a  more  indul- 
gent course.    So,  again,  it  was  the  ordi- 
nary practice  to  refuse  communion  to  the 
dying,  if  they  had  been  previously  ex- 
communicated and  had  not  done  penance 
in  health.     We  must  remember,  however, 
that  sacramental  absolution  frx)m  guilt, 
canonical    absolution    from     penitential 
discipline,  censures,  &c.,  and  giving  com- 
munion, are  three  distinct   tnings,    and 
the  refusal  of  the  first  does  not  follow 
from  that  of  the  second  or  third.     Hefele 
("Concil."  i.  p.  156)  and  Frank  ("Buss- 
disciplin,"  &c.,  1867)  believe  that  though 
canonical  absolution  and  communion  often 
were,  sacramental  absolution  never  was, 
refused  to  nny  sinner. 

Second  Period. — After  the  rise  of  the 
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Noyatian  heresy,  the  penitential  system 
was  fully  organised.  Tne  Nicene  Council, 
can.  13,  established  the  principle  that 
communion  was  to  be  given  in  the  hour 
of  death  to  penitents,  however  great  their 
previous  crime.  We  have  seen  that  Pope 
siricius  extended  this  lenity  even  to  re- 
lapsed penitents.  St.  Chrysostom,  it  is 
said  (Socrates,  "  H.  E."  yi.  21),  received 
penitents  again  and  again,  however  fre- 
quent their  relapses,  and  the  Third  Council 
of  Toledo,  in  589,  speaks  in  canon  11  of 
a  lax  practice  which  permitted  men  to 
sin  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  present 
themselves  anew  to  tne  priest  for  recon- 
ciliation. (See  Hefele's  note,  "Concil." 
iii.  p.  61.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  '^  mortal 
offences  **  was  enlarged.  We  find  traces 
of  such  increase  in  me  list  of  sins  which 
subjected  to  penance,  in  the  canons 
ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Basil. 
"Many  Fathers,"  says  Morinus  (lib.  v. 
cap.  v.),  "who  wrote  after  Augustine*s 
time,  extended  this  [the  necessity  of  pub- 
lic penance]  to  all  crimes  which  the 
civil  law  punished  with  death,  exile,  or 
other  grave  corporal  penalty " ;  and  he 
proves  this  by  many  quotations — e.g.  from 
Popes  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  East  certain  grades  of 
penance  came  to  be  recognised.  The  three 
higher  grades  are  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  canonical  epistle  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  (can.  1,  8,  9,  on  the  last, 
in  which  the  grade  of  crvordvr^r,  or  con' 
siitentes  is  alluded  to  but  not  mentioned 
by  name,  see  the  extract  from  the 
commentary  of  Zonaras  in  Routh,  "  Bell. 
Sacr."  tom.  iii.  p.  279).  The  eleventh 
canon,  which  enumerates  all  four  grades, 
is  certainly  spurious,  and  is  much  later 
than  Gregory's  time.  (See  Routh,  loc,  cit» 
p.  281.)  Still,  from  Uie  fourth  century 
onwards,  the  Eastern  Church  divided 
penitents  into  four  classes.  They  are  thus 
described  in  the  eleventh  canon  of  Gre- 
gory in  words  which  are  quite  accurate, 
and  were  probably  added  as  a  gloss  to 
the  authentic  canons.  "Weeping"  (the 
irpoaicKalovTtgy  or  JterUes,  were  the  lowest 
class)  "  takes  place  outside  the  door  of  the 
church,  where  the  sinner  must  stand  and 
beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  go 
in.  Hearing"  (the  dKpo<o/i€M>t,  or  em- 
dienteSf  were  the  second  class)  ''is  per- 
formed within  the  gate  in  the  porch,  where 
the  sinner  must  stand  while  the  catechu- 
mens are  present,  and  then  go  out.  For, 
hearing  the  Scripture,"  he  says, "  and  the 
instruction,  let  him  be  expelled,  and  not  be 
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admitted  to  the  prayer.  Prostration  "(the 
state  of  the  vjroirtjrrovrcr,  mbstrati,  the 
third  class)  "  requires  the  sinner  to  stand 
within  the  church  door,  and  to  go  out 
with  the  catechumens."  (Before  going, 
they  prostrated  themselves  to  receive  the 
imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands  with 
prayer,  hence  their  name-)  The  consis' 
tentes  (the  last  class — a-vardin-ts,  consU' 
tentes)  "  stand  together  with  the  faithful, 
and  do  not  go  out  with  the  catechumens. 
Last  comes  participation  in  the  sacraments 
(dytao-udTwv)."  The  two  lower  grades 
were  little  known  in  the  West,  and  the 
Latin  Fathers  generally  mean  by  *'  peni- 
tents "  the  subitratif  or  vnoiriirrovrts,  A 
severe  course  of  life — fasts,  shaving  of  the 
head,  wearing  a  peculiar  dress,  abstinence 
fix>m  the  enjoyment,  and  even  sometimes 
from  the  business  of  life,  were  the  hard- 
ships which  penitents  (under  which  term 
we  do  not  include  the  canswtentes)  had  to 
undergo.  The  penance  lasted  long  years — 
e»g,  the  Canons  of  Basil,  which  represent 
the  discipline  of  the  whole  East,  impose 
fifteen  years  of  penance  for  adultenr,  seven 
for  fornication.  Many  canons  of  Councils 
roeak  of  clerics  as  subjected  to  penance 
(e.g,  NeocfiBs.  can.  1 ;  Illib.  76 ;  I.  Araus. 
4 ;  I.  Arel.  29) ;  but  sometimes  the  de- 
gradation of  a  cleric  was  considered  equi- 
valent to  the  penance  of  a  layman,  and  it 
was  felt  to  be  unfair  that  he  should  incur 
a  double  penalty  for  one  crime.  (So, 
e.g.  Can.  Apost.  26;  and  the  letter  of 
Pope  Siricius  to  Himerius, "  Podnitentiam 
agere  cuiquam  non  conceditur  clericorum." 
Mansi,  «  Ooncil."  tom.  iii.  col.  660.)  With 
regard  to  the  sick  and  dyin^,  the  rule 
varied  at  different  times  and  m  different 
churches.  Cyprian  (Ep.  Iv.  28)  lays  down 
the  principle  that  great  and  notorious 
offenders,  who  had  done  no  penance  be- 
fore their  siclmess,  "  were  to  oe  excluded 
entirely  (pmnino  prohibendos)  from  the 
hope  of  commumon  and  peace."  The 
S3mod  of  Aries  (anno  814),  which  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  the  Western  Church, 
also  debarred  death-bed  penitents  from 
communion  (can.  22) ;  but  the  Council  of 
Niceea  (can.  18)  relaxed  this  stringent 
rule.  Still  less  was  communion  refused 
to  secret  sinners  who  sought  penance  on 
their  death-beds,  or  to  such  as  were 
actually  doing  penance  when  sickness  over- 
took them.  After  the  organisation  of  the 
grades  or  stations  of  penance,  a  penitent 
who  had  received  communion  in  dangerous 
sickness  was   usually   sent   back  to    do 

Eenance  in  case  of  recovery.     Sometimes 
e  returned  to  the  grade  in  which  he  had 
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been  before ;  sometimes  he  was  placed 
among  the  consistentes. 

Third  Period,  from  the  Seventh  tiU  the 
Eleventh  Century. — Before  this  time  the 
laws  of  public  penance  had  been  altered 
very  seriously  in  the  East.  The  office  of 
penitentiary  had  been  abolished  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  at  Constanti- 
nople (Socrates,  **  H.  E."  vii.  16 ;  Sozomen 
"  H.  E."  V.  19),  and  this  led  to  the  ces- 
sation of  public  confession  and  public 
penance  for  secret  sins.  The  stations  of 
penance  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  in  canon  87  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  Trullo.  But  the  Greek  liturgies, 
except  perhaps  that  of  St.  James  and  one 
used  by  the  Abyssinians,  contain  no 
reference  to  the  dismissal  of  penitents 
from  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seyenth  century,  as 
Morinus  (lib.  yii.  1)  proves  by  citations 
from  Bede,  Egbert,  Rabanus  Maurus,  &c., 
it  was  received  as  an  axiom  throughout 
the  West  that  public  penance  was  to  be 
done  only  for  public  sins. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  rigour  of  public  penance  had 
abated  among  the  Latins.    True,  even 

Sublic  penitents  no  longer  received  the 
ally  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands, 
and  they  were  no  longer  shut  out  from 
the  very  sight  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 
But  all  through  this  period  a  vast  number 
of  persons  were  to  be  seen  in  the  churches 
"distinguished  from  [the  rest  of]  the 
faithful  by  their  dress,  place  [in  the 
church!  mourning,  and  whole  manner  of 
life"  (Morinus,  vii.  2).  Some  of  them 
witnessed  Mass  at  a  distance  from  a  spot 
inside  the  church ;  others  took  their  place 
in  a  se])arate  ^rt  of  the  church  ;  a  third 
class  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  were  forbidden  to  communi- 
cate (♦&.  7).  The  bishop  prescribed 
this  penance,  and  the  civil  law  compelled 
the  offender  to  undergo  it.  Very  often  a 
man  was  forced  to  appear  as  a  public 

Eenitent,  though  for  one  reason  or  other 
e  had  not  been  condemned  or  even  tried 
by  the  civil  court  It  was  enough  if  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  had  juridical 
proof  of  his  g^t.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  period,  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the 
"caput  jejunii,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
looked  on  as  the  most  fitting,  though  not 
the  only  time,  for  the  solemn  imposition 
of  pubhc  penance  (t5.  vii.  19).  Nor  was 
private  penance  less  severe.  It  differed 
from  public  penance  only  inasmuch  as  it 
could  be  imposed  by  a  priest,  whereas 
public    penance    was   infiicted    by    the 
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^  or  a  priest  specially  empowered 
by  him,  and  inasmuch  as  the  solemn 
rites  of  public  were  omitted  in  private 
penance.  The  same  long  fasts  and  other 
austerities,  the  same  long  abstinence  from 
communion,  were  the  penalties  of  secret 
sin.  Every  priest  who  heard  confession 
was  bound  to  use  a  "  penitential  book  "- — 
I.e.  a  book  which  contained  the  penaltiea 
attached  to  particular  sins  by  the  canons. 
Popes,  Fathers,  or  custom,  along  with 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  comession, 
absolution,  and  the  rest.  The  Roman 
Penitential,  and  those  of  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Bede,  were 
those  wluch  had  the  highest  repute  in 
the  West,  but  there  were  many  others. 
These  books  v^re  the  guides  of  confessors . 
down  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
glance  at  the  "  Sumimary  of  Penitentials  " 
given  in  Zaccaria's  essay  prefixed  to  the 
"Moral  Theology"  of  St.  Liguori  will 
easily  convince  uie  reader  of  the  severity 
which  then  prevailed.  From  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century  flogging  was  addea  to 
the  other  penitential  exercises,  and  at  an 
earlier  part  of  our  period  exile  (mentioned 
in  the  Penitentials  of  Bede  and  in  that 
known  as  the  Roman)  and  perpetual 
retirement  to  a  monastery  were  imposed 
as  penances. 

Fourth  Period,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries  (Morinus,  lib.  x.  cap.  16  seq). — 
During  this  period  the  rigour  of  penance 
was  greatly  relaxed;  public  penance, 
except  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  that 
of  heresy,  almost  disappeared,  and  on 
the  whole  we  may  note  a  transition  to 
modem  practice.  The  following  were  the 
chief  causes  of  the  change : — 

(a)  The  Redemption  of  Sins, — Long 
before  this  time  the  practice  had  arisen 
of  procuring  exemption  from  canonical 
penance  by  giving  alms,  &c.  This  cus- 
tom, indeed,  is  mentioned  and  condemned 
by  an  English  council  held  in  747,  and  it 
was  generally  recognised  in  the  ninth 
century.  But  such  redemptions  were  at 
first  partial,  and  only  allowed  when  part 
of  the  penance  had  been  done.  This 
accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  primitive 
Church,  which  remitted  part  of  the 
penance  to  sinners  who  showed  extra- 
ordinary sorrow  and  zeal.  But  from  the 
end  of  the  tenth  or  opening  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy  penances  due  to  sins  were  arith- 
meticcdly  computed — i.e.  if  seven  years 
of  penance  were  assigned  for  committing- 
a  sin  once,  twenty-one  years  were  reckoned 
as  the  penalty  due  for  committing  it  three 
times,  and  large  alms,  flagellation,  reci- 
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tations  of  the  Psalt^  were  accepted  as 
redemption  of  penance.  Thus  St.  Peter 
Damian  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  by 
cruel  flagellation  and  frequent  recitations 
of  the  Psalter  accomplished  a  hundred 
years  of  penance  in  six  days.  The  arith- 
metical computation  of  nenance  had  made 
its  performance  in  the  old  way  impossible. 

09)  Kemissions  of  penance  were  freely 
ffranted  for  works  of  piet^ — e.g,  contn- 
butions  to  aid  in  the  building  of  churches, 
or  even  works  of  public  utility,  such  as 
building  bridges  or  the  like.  As  a  rule, 
those  indulgences  were  partial,  but  a 
complete  remission  of  penance  was  often 
obtamed  by  performing  several  good 
works.  Maurice,  who  succeeded  Peter 
Lombard  in  the  see  of  Paris,  built  his 
great  cathedral  and  four  abbeys  by  means 
of  indulgences.  It  is  right  to  add  that 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  protested 
against  the  reckless  freedom  with  which 
tnese  indulgences  were  given. 

(y)  The  Crusade$  did  more  than 
an3rthing  else  to  relax  penitential  rigour, 
and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Fleury,  was 
the  most  important  effect  they  produced. 
As  early  as  1087  Pope  Victor  II.  ofiered 
a  general  remission  of  penance  to  those 
who  took  up  arms  against  the  Saracens 
of  Africa,  after  they  had  spoiled  the  abbey 
of  Monte  Cassino.  In  1095  Urban  II. 
offered  the  some  reward  to  those  who 
joined  in  the  crusade.  Secret,  as  well  as 
public,  sinners  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity ;  and  when  for  two  hundred 
years  penance  had  been  remitted  to  vast 
multitudes  who  took  part  directly  or  in- 
directly in  these  wars,  it  became  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  restoring  the 
ancient  rigour.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  bearing  arms  was  just  one  of  the 
things  which  penitents  in  ancient  times 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  do.  But  it  was 
supposed  that  the  prohibition  only  applied 
to  war  between  Cnristians. 

(d)  The  ScholasticB  developed  the 
opinion  that  absolution  might  be  granted 
before  the  performance  of  penance,  that 
the  canonical  penalties  were  arbitrary,  or 
in  any  case  might  be  remitted  by  the  con- 
fessor, and  not  merely,  as  in  former  days, 
by  the  bishop. 

(«)  The  mendicant  frtars,  who  were 
constantly  passing  from  place  to  place, 
became  tne  fevourite  confessors,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  defer  abso- 
lution and  stay  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  penitent. 

The  Pontifical  still  contains  an  office 
for  the  expulsion  of  penitents  from  the 
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church  bjr  the  bishop  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  penitents  are  to  approach  in  peni- 
tential garb,  bare  feet,  &c. ;  ashes  are  to  be 
placed  on  their  heads,  and  the  doors  of 
the  church  shut  against  them  till  Holy 
Thursday.  Such  public  ignominy  is  to 
be  inflicted  only  for  enormous  crimes, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  peni- 
tentiary, or  other  official  to  whom  the 
power  has  been  delegated.  The  Council 
of  Trent,  however  (sess.  xxiv.  cap.  8), 
desires  that  public  (but  not  solemn) 
penance  be  inflicted  on  public  sinners, 
unless  the  bishop  judge  it  to  be  inex- 
pedient. St.  Charles  enforced  this  rule 
in  his  synods.  But  solemn  or  even* 
public  penance  is  now  scarcely  known. 
Still,  in  an  English  book  published  at 
Douay  as  late  as  1743  with  ecclesiastical 
approbation  ("The  Good  Confessor,"  &c., 
by  Samuel  Marley,  D.D.,  p.  522  seq.),  the 
imposition  of  public  penance  for  public 
sin  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  con- 
fessor. It  is  suggested,  e,g,,  that  the 
penitent  kneel  at  the  church  door  during 
the  chief  Mass,  with  a  light  in  his  hands, 
and  beg  pardon  of  the  congregation. 
Drunkenness  is  given  as  an  example  of 
a  sin  which  should  be  expiated  in  this 
way.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole 
chapter  that  penances  of  this  kind  were 
still  frequently  imposed.  (Morinus  is 
the  great  authority  on  the  subject. 
Chardon,  **  Hist,  des  Sacr."  tom.  iiL  iv., 
gives  a  clear  and  useful  summary  of  the 
facts.  A  much  shorter  but  very  inter- 
esting summary  will  be  found  in  Fleury, 
Discours  iv.  and  vi.  The  writer  has 
also  read  the  articles  in  Kraus,  "Real- 
Encycl.,''  and  in  Smith  and  Cheetham, 
but  without  finding  much  that  had  not 
already  been  given  by  Morinus.  The 
work  of  Wasserschleben, "  Bussordnungen 
der  abendlandischen  Eirche,"  Halle,  1851, 
is  only  known  to  him  from  the  references 
in  Smith  and  Cheetham.) 

vBH-irnrriAA  vsaxjmm.  A 
name  given  to  seven  psalms,  which  ex- 
press sorrow  for  sin  and  desire  of  pardon. 
The  psalms  are  6,  31,  87,  50,  101, 129, 
142  (m  the  Latin  numeration).  Innocent 
III.  ordered  their  recitation  in  Lent; 
Pius  V.  fixed  the  Fridays  in  Lent  after 
lauds  as  the  time  at  which  they  should 
be  said,  but  they  are  not  said  on  Good 
Friday  or  on  a  feast  of  nine  lessons.  There 
is  no  oblif|[ation  of  saying  them  in  the 
private  recitation  of  the  Breviary,  though 
those  who  do  so  may  gain  an  indulgence 
of  fifty  days.  The  name  and  arrangement 
of  the  Penitential  Psalms  is  very  ancient. 
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Possidius  tells  us  that  St.  Augustine,  when 
dying,  caused  the  penitential  psalms, 
which  are  few  in  numher,  to  be  fixed  on 
the  wall  opposite  his  bed.    Probably  our 

Senitential  psalms  are  meant.  Cassio- 
orus  (d.  665)  gives  a  mystical  reason 
for  the  number  seven — viz.  that  sin  is 
remitted  by  baptism,  martyrdom,  alms, 
forgivmg  others,  converting  others,  abun- 
dance of  charity,  and  penance.  They 
are  also  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Roman 
Ordines  (Gavantus,  tom.  ii.  §  ix.  cap.  4). 
The  antiphon  "Ne  reminiscaris "  from 
Tobias  iu.  8,  now  attached  to  these 
psalms  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  seems  to 
nave  been  added  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Maskell,  ''Monumenta  Rit."  vol.  iii. 
p.  82.) 

vnsioirs.  At  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  Maximus,  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  substituted  for  Donmus 
as  bishop  of  Antioch,  requested  the 
sanction  of  the  Fathers  to  his  assigning 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  Domnus. 
The  legates  of  Pope  Leo,  the  other  patri- 
archs, the  entire  synod,  and  the  imperial 
judges  assented  to  the  request  in  prin- 
ciple, leaving  it  to  Maximus  to  arrange 
the  details  according  to  his  judgment  of 
what  was  necessary. 

Gregory  the  Great  used  to  send  clerks 
convicted  of  incontinence  to  various 
monasteries  for  penance,  but  required 
that  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged 
should  supply  them  with  adequate  pen- 
sions, 60  that  they  should  not  be  a  burden 
on  the  monasteries. 

An  ecclesiastical  pension  is  not  canoni- 
cal or  permitted  except  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  1.  The  receiver  must  be 
an  ecclesiastic,  free  frt)m  censure  and 
irregularity;  2.  The  pension  must  be 
founded  on  a  just  cause;  3.  He  who 
creates  the  pension  must  have  the  faculty 
to  do  so,  and  such  faculties  are  granted 
by  the  Pope,  and  may  be,  as  some  theo- 
lo^ans  thmk,  by  the  bishops  also ;  4.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  pension  ceases  with  the 
natural  or  civil  death  of  the  pensioner. 
(Thomassin, "  Vet.  et  Nova  Eccl.  Disc."*  iii. 
2,  29-31 ;  Moroni,  Pensione  JEcclesi- 
Oftica.) 

raiTTBOOST.^  The  feast  of  Weeks 
{TY\V2^  in)  was  one  of  the  three  great 
feasts  of  the  Jewish  law.  It  was  the 
feast  of  the  in-gathered  harvest,  and 
the  later  Jews  regarded  it  as  a  solemn 

^  For  the  derivation  of  the  word  Whitsun- 
day, see  that  article. 
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commemoration  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
in  the  third  month  (Exod.  xix.  1);  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  view  in  the 
Bible  or  even  in  Josephus  and  Philo.  It 
was  kept  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover,  Nisan  16,  the 
second  day  of  the  Paschal  feast,  being 
reckoned  as  the  first  of  the  fifty  days 
(Lev.  xxiii.  16,  16;  cf.  Ew.  "Alther- 
thiim,**  p.  399  seg,).  Hence  the  Greek 
name  ir^vn^Koo-n^,  originally  an  adjective 
with  ^fj.4pa  understock  and  then  treated 
as  an  independent  substantive  (cV  r§ 
ntyrrfKOcrrjj  (oprj  rj  cWiv  6yia  hrra 
€^dofidS(ii>v,  Tob.  ii.  1.  There  is  nothing 
answering  to  this  in  the  Chaldee  or 
Hebrew  versions  as  riven  by  Neubauer,  or 
in  the  Vulgate ;  but  Sabatier's  "  Itala  "  has 
^*  in  Pentecosten  festo  nostro  qui  est 
sanctus  a  septem  annis  '*).  To  Christians 
the  day  became  speciallv  sacred,  for  on  it 
at  the  third  hour  (t.e.  about  nine  o'clock) 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  miracu- 
lously on  the  Apostles.  The  ancient 
tradition  that  this  Pentecost  fell  on  a 
Sunday  is  confirmed  by  John  xviii.  28, 
for  if  the  Friday  on  which  Christ  died 
was  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  i.e.  Nisan  14, 
then  the  16th,  the  first  of  the  fiftv  days, 
and  the  fiftieth  day  itself  must  both  have 
been  Sundays. 

Pentecost  was  kept  as  a  Christian 
festival  from  very  early  times.  The  word 
was  used  both  for  Whitsunday  and  for 
the  whole  period  of  fifty  days  after 
Easter.  Irenseus  in  a  lost  work  on  the 
Pasch  is  said  to  have  mentioned  the 
custom  of  praying  erect  during  this  season 
(see  the  work  falsely  attributed  to 
Justin  Martyr, "  Qusest.  et  Reepons."  115, 
tom.  iii.  P.  2,  n.  180,  in  Otto^  edition) ; 
and  Origen,  tne  *' Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions "  (V.  20),  as  well  as  the  Council  of 
Elvira  (anno  306,  can.  43),  speak  of  the 
feast  on  the  day  itself.  There  was  no 
fasting  during  the  whole  period,  for  even 
the  fast  on  uie  vigil  was  not  known  in 
the  early  Church ;  mdeed,  Quesnel  thinks 
the  custom  in  tlie  Roman  Church  is  not 
older  than  the  twelfth  centu^,  though 
Meratus  and  Benedict  XIV.  (''De  Festis," 
615)  believe  its  introduction  must  be 
placed  much  earlier.  The  Vigil  of  Pente- 
cost was  one  of  the  two  days  on  which 
solemn  baptism  was  conferred,  and  hence 
the  Missal  still  gives  a  form  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  font  on  that  day.  Benedict 
XIV.  also  mentions  as  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  places,  the  blessing  of  the 
candle,  for  which  a  form  is  given  by 
Martene  ("De  Antiq.  Ecclesiie  Rit.*), 
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the  blowing  of  trumpets  at  the  Veni, 
Sancte  Spiritua,  in  the  Mass  of  Whitsun- 
day, the  aischarge  of  fire  from  the  roof,  the 
letting  doyes  loose  in  the  church,  and  the 
scattering  of  roses.  The  Sundays  which 
follow  till  Advent  are  dated  from  Pente- 
cost in  the  Roman  Calendar. 

VBSSBOimoirs  (during  the  first 
six  centuries).  An  exhaustive  essay, 
**  Christenverfolgungen,"  &c.  on  this  sub- 
ject has  lately  appeared  in  the  "Real- 
Encyklopadie  of  Ohristian  Antiquities/* 
edited  by  Dr.  Kraus.  The  limits  of  the 
present  work  permit  us  only  to  give  a 
brief  general  outline  of  the  principal 
facts. 

During  the  first  century  Christiani^ 
was  to  a  great  extent  confounded  with 
Judaism  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
officials,  and  since  the  latter  was  a 
rdigio  lidta,  the  former  shared  the  same 
privilege.  The  persecutions  under  Nero 
and  Domitian  were  local  and  occasional ; 
no  systematic  design  of  extirpating  Chris- 
tianity dictated  them.  Gradually, 
partly  because  the  Jews  took  pains  to 
sever  their  cause  from  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians, partly  because,  in  proportion  as 
Christianity  was  better  understood,  the 
universality  of  its  claim  on  human  thought 
and  conduct,  and  its  essential  incompati- 
bility with  pagan  ideas,  came  out  into 
stronger  relief,  the  antagonism  grew 
sharper,  and  the  purpose  of  repression 
more  settled.  Charges,  various  in  their 
nature,  were  brought  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  they  were  treasonable  men  (nu^ea- 
talis  ret)  who  denied  to  the  emperors  a 
portion  of  their  attributes  and  dignity ; 
they  were  atheists,  who  so  far  from 
honouring  the  gods  of  the  empire  declared 
that  they  were  devils ;  they  were  dealers 
in  magic ;  lastly,  they  practised  a  foreign 
and  unlawful  religion  {religio  peregrina 
iUicita),  Possessed  by  such  conceptions, 
a  high  Roman  official,  especially  if  he  were 
a  man  of  arbitrary  or  brutal  character, 
or  if  Christians  were  indiscreet,  could  not 
lack  pretext  in  abundance  for  persecution, 
even  Defore  any  general  edict  of  proscrip- 
tion had  appeared.  The  rescript  of  Tra- 
jan (98-117)  directed  the  pobcy  of  the 
government  for  a  hundred  years.  "  Search,** 
he  said,  "  is  not  to  be  made  for  Christians; 
if  they  are  arrested  and  accused  before  the 
tribimals,  then  if  any  one  of  them  denies 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  proves  it  by 
offering  sacrifice  to  our  gods,  he  is  to  be 
pardoned.**  The  implication  was,  of 
course,  that  those  who  avowed  their 
Christianity  and  refused  to  sacrifice  were 
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to  be  executed,  as  the  adherents  of  an 
unlawful    religion.       All    through    the 
second  century,  the  popular  sentiment, 
whenever  a  Christian  was  put  on  his  trial, 
raged  against  the  accused ;  the  mob,  still 
for  the  most  part  pagan,  believed  every 
wild  and  monstrous  calumny  that  was 
afloat  against  the  sect    "  If  the  Tiber 
overflows,**  says  TertuUian,  *'  if  the  Nile 
does  not  overflow,  if  there  is  a  drought, 
an  earthquake,  a  scarcity,  or  a  pestilence, 
straightway  the  people  cry,  '  The  Chris- 
tians to  the  lions.*  **    This  popular  aver- 
sion is  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  perse- 
cution in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  St.  Poly- 
carp  suffered  (probably  about  155,  under 
Antoninus    Pius),  and    of   the    terrible 
slaughter  of   Christians    at  Lyons  and 
Vienne  under  Marcus  Aurelius.    In  202 
Severus  issued  a  formal  edict  forbidding 
conversions  either  to  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian  religion  under  heavy  penalties. 
The  persecution  which  ensued  lasted  ten 
or  eleven  years ;  but  from  about  212  to 
the  reign  of  Decius  (249-251)  was  a  time 
of    comparative    peace,    and    Christians 
multiplied  in  every  direction.     Even  upon 
the  general  population  an  impression  was 
by  this  time  made ;  and  the  attitude  of  the 
mob,  in    the  persecutions  of  Christians 
which  happened  after  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  was  at  first  apathetic,  then 
respectful,    finally    even    compassionate. 
Under  Decius,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  republic  and 
empire,  the  systematic  general  persecu- 
tions began,  which  aimed  at  stamping  out 
Christianity    altogether.      Fabian,    the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  St.  Agatha  in  Sicily, 
were  among  the  victims  of  the  Decian 
storm.     Fortunately  it  was  short;  but 
when  it  had  passed  over,  the  number  of 
the  lapsi,  or  those  who  in  various  degrees 
had  given  way  under  the  pressure,  was 
found  to  be  very  great,     tinder  Qallus 
there  was  peace,  but  Valerian  (257)  re- 
newed the  persecution.    The  martyrdoms 
of  St  Lawrence,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St. 
Fructuosus  of  Tarragona^  d^te  from  about 
this  time.     Again,  from  260  (in  which 
year  an  edict  of  Gallienus  declared  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  legal  religion),  to  300,  the 
government  left  the  Christians  undisturbed 
except  for  a   few  months  ("270)    under 
Aurelian.    In  303,  the  terriole  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian  was  ushered  in  by  the 
destruction  of  the  great  church  at  Nico- 
media.    On  the  next  da^  appeared  an 
edict,  ordering  that  all  buildings  used  for 
religious  worship  by  the  Christians  should 
be  destroyed^  and  that  their  sacred  hooka 
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should  be  given  up  to  the  authorities  and 
burnt.  Ohristians  themselves  were  de- 
clared to  be  outlawed  and  civilljr  dead; 
they  were  to  have  no  remedy  in  the 
courts  against  those  who  did  them  wrong ; 
and  they  were  to  be  subject,  in  every  rank, 
to  torture.  A  second  edict  ordered  that 
all  bishops  and  priests  should  be  im- 
prisoned; a  third,  that  such  prisoners 
should  be  compeUed  by  every  possible 
means  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The 
extreme  violence  of  this  persecution  did 
not  last  beyond  two  years;  but  in  that 
time  the  blood  of  martyrs  flowed  abund- 
antly in  Palestine,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain.  A  detailed  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Ohristians  in  Palestine  may 
be  read  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Eusebius.  For  some  years  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  (306)  civil  war  deso- 
lated the  empire ;  but,  after  the  fall  of 
Mazentius,  Ooustantine  and  Liciniua, 
about  the  beginning  of  313,  published  the 
famous  edict  of  Milan,  by  wnich  complete 
toleration  was  given  to  the  Ohristians,  and 
Christianity  was  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  what  had  been  till 
now  the  State  religion.  This  edict  was 
published  some  months  later  at  Nico- 
media,  so  that  both  in  East  and  West  the 
period  of  martyrdom  was  closed. 

The  persecution  of  Julian  (361-3) — 
although  martyrdoms  were  not  wanting, 
e,g,  those  of  SS.  John  and  Paul — consisted 
rather  in  a  studied  exclusion  of  Ohristians 
from  the  favour  of  the  Oourt  and  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  prohibition  of 
teaching  rhetoric,  literature,  and  philo- 
sophy, than  in  actual  measures  of  coer- 
cion. 

For  a  notice  of  the  prolonj^ed  persecu- 
tion of  the  Ohristians  in  Persia  under  the 
Sassanides,  see  Missions  (fourth  cen- 
tury). 

The  cruel  persecution  of  the  Oatholics 
in  Africa  bjr  their  Vandal  conc^uerors, 
under  (Jeisenc  (Oenseric),  Hunneric,  and 
his  successors  (439-523),  was  motived 
partly  by  the  hatred  and  contempt  which 
these  Teutons  bore  to  all  of  Ronaan  blood 
or  nurture,  partly  by  the  inevitable 
antagonism  between  the  Arian  heresy 
wWch  they  professed  and  the  Oatholic 
creed,  and  partly  by  the  policy  of  humbling 
and  weakening  those  whom  they  could 
not  hope  to  attach  sincerely  to  their 
government. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Spanish 
Catholics  ly  the  Arian  Visigothic  kings 
Kuric  and  Leovigild,  in  the  fifth  nnd  sixth 
centuries,  were  of  no  great  intensity. 


PETER'S  OHAINS 

VBSSOir.    [See  TRnorr.] 
vara&'s  obaivs,  vbabt  or. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  how  lon^  before  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determme,  the  festivid  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincuia  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  on  August  1.  The  Greeks  keep 
the  corresponding  feast  on  Januarr  16; 
the  Armenians  on  January  22.  One  of 
the  lessons  in  the  Roman  Breviair  for  the 
day  relates  that  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
wife  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  having 
obtained  during  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  the 
chains  with  which  the  Apostle  had  been 
bound  by  Herod's  order,  and  from  which 
he  was  miraculously  set  firee  (Acts  xii.), 
brought  them  to  Oonstantinople  (4^), 
and  having  deposited  one  of  them  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city,  sent  the 
other  to  Rome  as  apresent  to  her  daughter 
Eudoxia,  who  had  married  Yalentinian 
III.  Papebroch  the  BoUandist,  who  has 
a  long  dissertation  on  St.  Peter's  chains, 
under  date  June  29,  and  Baronius  (a.  439), 
are  both  inclined  to  accent  this  story. 
There  seems  no  means  of  nxing  the  date 
at  which  it  first  found  its  way  into  the 
Breviary. 

But,  besides  these  Palestinian  chains, 
a  very  early  tradition  knew  of  other 
chains  borne  by  St.  Peter,  those,  namely, 
with  which  he  was  bound  in  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison  at  Rome  during  the  Neroniiin 
persecution.  The  Acts  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Rome,  between  121  and 
132,  are  believed  by  Papebroch  to  be  gen- 
uine, and  to  have  been  compiled  before 
250.  In  these  Acts  a  certain  St.  Balbina 
is  spoken  of  as  having  sought  and  found 
the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  which  she  gave 
in  charge  to  Theodora,  sister  of  Hermes, 
the  Prasfectus  Urbis.  These  must  have 
been  the  Neronian  chains,  for  neither 
tradition  nor  probability  permits  the 
supposition  of  a  transfer  of^  the  Pales- 
tinian chains  to  Rome  at  that  remote 
date. 

In  a  sermon  **  De  Yinculis,"  attributed 
to  Beda,  it  is  said  that  this  Pope  Alexander 
instituted  a  feast  on  August  1  in  honour 
of  St.  Peter,  and  built  the  church  called 
ad  Vinadaj  in  which  his  chains  were 
wont  to  be  kissed  by  a  devout  people. 
Filings  of  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  were 
from  a  very  early  period  enclosed  by  Popes 
in  rings  or  keys,  and  sent  to  friends  or 
correspondents  to  whom  it  was  desired  to 
show  special  favour.  To  this  practice,  in 
the  opinion  of  Papebroch,  St.  Augustine 
refers  when  he  saj's  that,  "deservedly, 
through  all  the  churches  of  Ohrist,  the 
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iron  of  those  penal  chains  is  esteemed 
more  precious  than  gold."  * 

No  Greek  writer  speaks  of  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  the  chains  to  Rome,  nor 
mentions  Eudocia  in  connection  with 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  Greek  ora- 
tion, extant  in  MS.  in  several  Italian 
libraries,  on  St  Peter's  chains.  Though 
commonly  attributed  to  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  it  is  of  uncertain  date  and  author- 
ship ;  Baronius  would  assign  it  to  Proclus 
or  Gfermanus,  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventh  century ;  Papebroch 
sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  really 
have  been  written  by  Chrysostom.  In 
this  oration  it  is  merely  stated  that  the 
first  Christian  emperors  brought  a  chain 
(not  chains)  from  Jerusalem  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  placed  it  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter. 

Two  Roman  churches  at  the  present 
day  recall  the  bonds  of  St.  Peter ;  one, 
8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  is  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  the  other,  8,  Pietro  in  Carcere,  on  the 
Capitol.  In  the  former  is  preserved  the 
chain  said  to  have  been  given  to  Eudoxia ; ' 
the  latter  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  prison 
in  which  the  Apostle  was  incarcerated. 

The  feast  of  this  day  was  called  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors  Lammas — i.e,  Loaf- 
Mass  ;  ^  solemn  thanksgiving  being  made 
on  it  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  ofier- 
ings  presented. 

VSTS&*8  Tmmom  (denarius  8. 
Petriy  Hom-gesceoi,  Rom-scot).  An  an- 
nual tax  of  one  penny  for  every  house  in 
England, collected  at  Midsummer,  and  paid 
to  the  Holy  See.  It  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land under  the  bull  granted  by  Pope  Adrian 
to  Henry  11.*  The  earliest  dociunentary 
mention  of  it  seems  to  be  the  letter  of 
Canute  (1031),  sent  from  Rome  to  the 
English  clergy  and  laity .^^  Among  the 
"  dues  which  we  owe  to  God  according 
to  ancient  law,"  the  King  names  ''the 
pennies  which  we  owe  to  Rome  at  St. 
Peter's"  {denarii  quos  Rmnce  ad  8anctum 
Petrum  cfe6et/itt«),  "whether  from  towns 
or  vills."     It  may  hence  be  considered 

1  Serm.  89, 2>e  SanctU. 

*  In  one  form  of  the  martyrology  of  Usoard 
(Acta  Sanctorumy  June,  vol.  vii.)  there  is  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  when  the  chain  sent  to 
Eudoxia  from  Constantinople  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Neronian  chain,  the  two 
miraculously  cohered.  See  also  the  lesson  for 
the  day  in  the  Roman  breviarv. 

5  A.^  Hfaf-Alaesse, 

*  Matth.  Paris,  e<L  Wats,  p.  96.  But,  as  is 
well  known,  the  genuineness  of  this  bull  is  now 
disputed  Tsee  the  last  volume  of  the  Analecta 
Paniificia), 

»  Flor,  of  Wore.  a.  1031. 
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certain  that  the  tax  was  deemed  one  of 
ancient  standing  in  the  time  of  Canute, 
but  its  exact  origin  is  variously  related. 
West  Saxon  writers  ascribe  the  honour 
(for  it  was  regarded  as  an  honour  by  our 
forefathers)  of  its  institution  to  kings  of 
Wessex ;  Matthew  Paris,  who  represents 
Mercian  traditions,  gives  it  to  Ona,  king 
of  Mercia.  Malmesbury  makes  Ethel- 
wulf,  the  father  of  Alfred,  the  founder ; 
so  that  the  same  king  who  instituted 
tithes  would  on  this  \dew  ha?e  esta- 
blished "Peter's  Pence."  But  a  writer 
very  little  later  than  Malmesbury — Henry 
of  Huntingdon — attributes  the  grant  to 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  "  gave  to  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter,  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
a  fixed  rent  for  every  house  in  his  kingdom 
for  ever."  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  "  Two 
Offas  "  (printed  by  Wats),  gives  the  Mer- 
cian tradition  in  an  expanded  form.  Offa, 
visiting  Rome  in  great  state,  besides  other 
munificent  offerings,  burdens  his  kingdom 
with  the  "  Rom-scot,"  which  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  Roman  Church  for  the  support  of 
the  English  school  and  hostel  at  Kome. 
It  was  to  be  one  silver  penny  (argenteus) 
for  every  family  occupying  land  worth 
thirty  pence  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
Layamon,  the  poet  (writing  about  1209, 
among  West  Saxon  traditions),  ascribes 
the  institution  to  Ina,  a  king  of  Wessex. 
No  certain  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  "  Rom-scot "  owed  its  foundation  to 
Offa,  with  whose  prosperous  and  success- 
ful reign  the  initiation  of  the  thing  would 
be  more  in  keeping  than  with  the  troubled 
times  of  Ethelwiilf,  although  the  latter 
may  well  ha?e  consented  to  extend  that 
which  had  been  before  only  a  Mercian 
impost  to  the  West  Saxon  part  of  his 
dominions. 

The  "alms,"*  sent  by  Alfred  to  Pope 
Marinus,  who  then  "  freed  "  the  English 
school  at  Rome,  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  arrears  of  Peter's  pence,  the 
receipt  of  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
Pope  to  free  the  inhabitants  in  the  English 

?[uarter,  and  the  pilgrims  resorting  to  it 
or  hospitality,  from  all  tax  and  toll. 
Geoffreys  Gaimar  ^  is  responsible  for  the 
curious  statement,  that  in  consideration  of 
the  Peter's  pence  (the  "  dener  de  la  mei- 
son  "J  given  by  Canute,  the  Pope  made 
him  ms  legate,  and  ordered  that  no  Eng- 
lishman charged  with  crime  should  be 
imprisoned  abroad,  or  exiled,  but  should 
"  purge  himself  in  his  own  land." 

»   Sax.  Chr,  883. 

»  See  Mon.  HUU  Brit,  p.  821. 
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It  is  probable  that  there  was  at  all 
times  great  irregularity  in  the  payment  of 
the  I^mescot.  It  is  recorded  to  have 
been  sent  to  Rome  in  1095,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Papal  nuncio,  after  an  intermission 
of  many  years.  Again,  in  1123,*  we  read 
of  a  legate  coming  into  England  a(^er  the 
Romescot.  From  1534  it  ceased  to  be 
rendered. 

The  tribute,  or  cess,  of  1,000  marks 
(700  for  England,  300  for  Ireland),  which 
King  John  bound  himself  and  his  heirs  to 
pay  to  the  Roman  see,  in  recognition  of 
the  feudal  dependence  of  his  kingdom, 
was  of  course  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Peter  8  pence.  After  being  paid  by  Henry 
III.  ana  Edward  II.,  but  withheld  by 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  it  was 
formally  claimed  with  arrears,  in  1360, 
by  Urban  V.  The  Holy  See  was  then  at 
Avignon,  and  the  fear  that  money  sent  it 
from  England  would  be  used  in  some  way 
for  the  advantage  of  France,  was  what 
chiefly  caused  the  rejection  of  the  claim. 
(See  Lewis's  "  Life  of  Wyclif,"  p.  349.) 


tuaukxa.  An  heretical 
sect  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  leaders 
of  which,  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Henricus, 
in  so  far  as  they  attacked  the  hierarchy 
and  preached  simplicity  of  life,  may  lie 
regaraed  as  the  forerunners  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  A  letter  of  Peter  the  Venerable,' 
abbot  of  Cluny,  is  the  chief  source  of 
information  respecting  them.  Bruys  pro- 
pagated his  opmions  m  Languedoc  in  the 
nrst  twenty  years  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
he  perished  at  the  stake,  through  a  move- 
ment of  popular  exasperation,  in  1124. 
Henricus  (who  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  "  Henricus  hsDreticus  "  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris  under  the  year  1151), 
after  a  long  career  of  success,  partly  in 
Maine,  but  chiefly  in  Southern  France, 
was  tried  at  the  council  held  at  Rheims, 
by  Eugenius  III.,  in  1148,  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  died  in 
the  following  year.  The  following  ab- 
stract of  the  Petrobrusian  tenets  is  given 
by  a  Protestant  writer:'  ^'They  were 
strongly  opposed  to  infant  baptism,  saying 
that  you  could  wash  a  young  child  s  skin, 
but  you  could  not  cleanse  his  mind  at  that 
early  age.  They  objected  to  the  building 
and  using  of  churches,  declaring  that 
God  could  hear  us  whether  we  prayed  in 
a  tavern  or  a  church,  in  a  market-place 

1  Sax.  Chron. 

«  Mii^ne,  Patrol  vol.  189. 

»  J.  C.  Morison,  in  his  Life  and  Times  of 
8t  Bernard  i  not  a  very  wise  book,  but  never 
coisdoosly  uiiair. 
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or  in  a  temple,  before  an  altar  or  before  a 
stall.  They  maintained  that  crosses,  in- 
stead of  being  held  in  reverence,  should 
be  destroyed  and  cast  away;  tliat  the 
instrument  by  which  Ohrist  had  suffered 
such  agonies  ought  not  to  be  made  an  object 
of  veneration,  but  of  execration.  They  de- 
nied the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
Prayers  and  Masses  for  the  dead  they 
utterly  ridiculed,  and  said  that  God  was 
insulted  by  church  singing ;  as  He  took 
pleasure  only  in  holy  afl^tions,  shrill 
voices  and  musical  strains  could  neither 
win  nor  appease  Him." 

VBZ&080VBT.  We  are  compelled 
from  want  of  space  to  forego  any  attempt  at 
a  history  of  philosophy  as  pursued  within  the 
Church,  and  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
accepted  definition  of  philosophy,  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  development,  and  a  few 
words  on  its  relation  to  faith.  There  was 
really  no  systematic  philosophy  in  the 
Church*  till  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  the  physical  and  meta- 
physical works  of  Aristotle  became  known 
m  translations.  Some  of  the  Fathers 
condemned  philosophy  altogether  (so,  e.g., 
IrensBus,  "  Adv.  Hser."  il  14,  2 ;  ii.  26,  6; 

1  Nor,  of  course,  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  philosophy  is  only  mentioned  once,  and 
then  in  a  bad  sense  (Col.  ii.  8).  On  the  other 
hand,  great  attention  has  been  given  by  recent 
scholars— <^.  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  in  G^niany ; 
Hookyas,  Kuenen,  and  Tiele  in  Holland — to  the 
"  wisdom  **  of  the  0.  T.  writers.  The  "  wise  *' 
men,  or  sages,  were  undoubtedly  a  recognised 
class  among  the  Hebrews,  distinct  from  the  priestA 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  prophets  on  the  other 
(see,  c.y.,  Jer.  xviii.  18).  Now,  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible — specially  in  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Eccle- 
siastes — we  have  the  remains  of  this  •*  wisdom 
literature,"  and  it  has  this  marked  characteristic. 
The  Jewish  law,  all  the  national  prerogatives 
and  peculiarities  of  Israel,  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. So,  on  the  other  hand,  does  prophetic 
revelation  (only  once  alluded  to  in  Prov.— viz, 
xxix.  18).  The  wisdom  is  natural,  and  not 
dogmatic ;  cosmopolitan,  not  Israelite.  Its 
main  object  is  to  regidnte  life  by  the  data  of 
experience.  For  this  reason  the  proohets  pro- 
test against  some  manifestations  of  tnis  "  wis- 
dom," as  being  godless  (Is.  v.  21 ;  xxix.  14 ; 
Jer.  iv.  22 ;  viii.  9 ;  ix.  28),  while  the^  show 
at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  this  •*  wi-«lom," 
or  gnomic,  literature  on  their  own  style  f  see, 
especially,  Is.  xxviii.  23-29).  So  far,  then, 
Proverbs,  Job,  &c,  occupy  the  position  of 
philosophy ;  but  the  Hebrew  **  wisdom  "  is  not 
speculative,  but  practical .  The  Hebrew  "  sages  " 
correspond,  not  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  but 
to  the  Greek  "  sages,*'  the  wise  men  who  pre- 
ceded the  philosophers.  (Sensible  remarks  on 
the  whole  subject  are  made  by  Kuenen — 
Onderxcekf  vol.  iii.  p.  88— and  Tiele  has  treated 
the  matter  admirably — Egypt,  en  Meaopoiam, 
Godtdwuten.  p.  <>29  teq.) 
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ii.  14,  5;  Tertullian,  "Prcescr.''  7;  the 
author  of  the  "  Philosophumena,"  vii.  19). 
Tatian  and  HermiaS;  among  the  Apologists, 
are  equally  bitter.  Theophilus  ("Ad 
Autol.''  ii.  8,  12;  iii.  3,  7,  17)  qualifies 
blame  with  faint  praise.  St»  Athanasius 
professes  his  ignorance  of  a  common 
philosophical  term,  and  Basil  his  dislike  of 
philosophy  in  general  (see  Newman's  note 
m  the  "Oxtord  Athanasius,"  p.  62). 
Aristotle  was  regarded  with  special  aver- 
sion (Iren.  ii.  14,  5;  TertulL  "Pr»scr." 
7;  "Philosophum."  vii.  19).  Others 
found  in  the  heathen  philosophers  an 
acknowledgment  of  Christian  mysteries, 
and  looked  on  philosophy  ns  a  preparation 
for  Christ  (so  Justin,  of  the  Stoics  and 
Heraclitus,  **Ap."  2,  8;  of  Socrates,  tb. 
10 ;  Clem.  Al.  ^'  Strom.''  i.  5,  p.  331,  333 ; 
with  reference  to  Plato,  v.  13,  p.  696 ;  vi. 
15,  p.  802;  V.  13,  p.  697;  v.  14,  p.  714; 
Origen,  e.g.  "C.  Cels."  vi.  8,  where  he  quotes 
a  spurious  passage  of  Plato  to  show  that 
he  knew  the  "  Son  of  God  ").  Now,  both 
these  views,  in  spite  of  their  opposition 
to  each  other,  agree  in  this,  that  they 
conceive  of  philosophy  as  external  to 
Christianity.  To  Clement  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  philosophy  is  a  friendly 
power  which,  partly  from  the  "light 
which  lightens  every  man,"  partly  by  bor- 
rowing fiom  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  leads 
men  to  Christ ;  to  Iren»us  and  others  it  is 
a  dangerous  rival  of  the  Church.  The 
views  are  not  really  fiur  apart,  and  the 
adherents  of  neither  ever  reacted  the 
scholastic  theory  that  philosophy  and 
theology  are  two  independent  sciences, 
each  of  which  has  a  province  of  its  own ; 
Augustine,  even,  has  no  formal  and  com- 
plete system  of  philosophy ;  and  though 
at  the  close  of  tne  patristic  period  logic 
was  zealously  cultivated,  a  philosophy  in 
the  strict  sense  had  not  begun  to  be.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  imiversal 
ideas  began  to  excite  attention  in  the 
Church,  though  the  dispute  was  conducted 
in  great  measure  with  reference  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
so  that  it  was  half-theological,  half-philo- 
sophical. Roscelin,  canon  of  Compi^gne 
(aoout  1089),  propounded  the  Nominalist 
view  that  universals  are  mere  abstractions 
from  individual  things ;  he  was  a  Tritheist 
in  theology,  was  condemned  at  Soissons 
in  1092,  and  opposed  by  the  Realists 
William  of  Champeaux  (d.  1121)  and 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109).  Up  to 
this  time  only  a  few  of  Ajristotle's  logical 
works  were  Imovni  in  the  "West  ("  Categ." 
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"  De  Interpret."  besides  Porphyry's  "  Isa- 
goge  ** ;  after  1 128,  Aristotle's  "  Analytica" 
and  "  Topica  ").  About  1200,  translations 
of  Aristotle's  metaphysical  and  physical 
writings  appeared,  and  the  influence  of 
the  great  Arabic  commentators  on  Ajis- 
totle  (Avicenna,  b.  980;  the  Pantheist 
Averroes,  1113-1198)  began  to  tell. 
These  metaphysical  studies  met  with  great 
opposition.  A  council  of  Paris  in  1210 
ordered  Aristotle's  metaphysical  works  to 
be  burnt  (Fleury,  "H.  E."  Ixxvii.  59); 
and  the  Papal  legate,  Robert  of  Cour^on, 
in  1215  forbade  the  use  of  Aristotle's 
physical  or  metaphysical  works,  and  this 
by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (Fleury, 
Ixxvii.  89).  This  decree  was  modified  by 
Gregory  IK.,  and  practically  abrogated  by 
Urban  v.,  and  soon  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy  became  supreme  in  the  West. 
The  Franciscan  Alexander  of  Hales,  bom 
in  Gloucestershire  (d.  1245),  was  the  first 
scholastic  who  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  knew  some- 
thing of  the  Arabian  commentators. 
Albert  the  Great  (1193-1280),  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin  (1225  or  7-1274),  Dun^  Scotus 
(d.  1308),  differing  as  thev  did  on  many 
points,  philosophical  and  theological,  were 
all  Aristotelians.  All  distinguished  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  faith  and  reason, 
accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Church  as 
supreme  in  the  former,  and  followed 
Aristotle  as  the  great  representative  of 
human  reason.  A  much  ireer  position 
with  respect  to  Aristotle  was  maintained 
by  the  later  Nominalists.  The  first  ^eat 
leader  of  this  school  was  the  Franciscan 
Occam  (provincial  in  England,  theologian 
to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  d.  1347),  who  aban- 
doned the  Scotism  of  his  order.  He  was 
followed  by  some  Dominicans — e.g,  by  the 
Englishman  Robert  Holcott,  by  the  great 
Frenchmen  Peter  d'Ailly  and  Gereon  (d. 
1429),  and  by  Gabriel  Biel  (d.  1496),  the 
last  great  Nominalist.  The  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  on  the  whole,  held  its  own 
within  the  Church  till  the  time  of  Des- 
cartes. Jesuits  like  Suarez  choose,  indeed, 
between  St.  Thomas  and  Scotus,  but  they 
are  professed  Aristotelians. 

To  the  Scholastics  generally  philosophy 
is  the  "science  of  things  through  tueir 
ultimate  causes,  so  far  as  such  science  is 
attainable  by  the  light  of  nature.*'  We 
say  by  "ultimate  causes,"  for,  whereas 
lower  sciences,  such  as  mechanics,  chemis- 
try, &c.,  borrow  principles  from  other 
sciences,  philosophy  borrows  from  no 
other  science :  it  considers  "  being  as  being," 
the  nature  of  things  in  their  widest  aspect. 
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It  either  deals  with  "heing"  in  itself  or 
with  "  being  **  as  the  object  of  and  as  or- 
dered by  reasoning,  or  with  "being"  as  the 
object  of  and  ordered  by  the  wul.  The 
two  latter  classes  {ens  rationale  and  morale) 
are  the  subject-matter  of  two  subdi- 
visions of  philosophy — ^viz.  of  logic  and 
ethics.  "  Being*'  in  itself — i,e,  as  ordered 
by  God — ^may  be  considered  as  liable  to 
sensible  motion,  and  then  it  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  physics ;  or,  again,  we  may 
consider  "  beii^  "  like  that  of  God  or  the 
angels,  which  is  superior  to  such  motion, 
or,  in  our  consideration  of  "being," 
abstract  from  sensible  motion,  then  we 
get  metaphysics  (so  Goudin,  "Philo- 
sophia  D.  Thomae  ").  Logic,  metaphysics, 
physics,  and  ethics,  therefore,  are  the 
four  subdivisions  of  philosophy,  psycho- 
logy *  being  merely  a  branch  of  physics. 
Next,  philosophy  reasons  only  from  the 
light  of  nature,  and  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  revelation.  It  proves,  c.^., 
the  "being"  of  God,  which  can  be  done 
from  his  works;  it  does  not  investigate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  is 
wholly  beyond  reason.  Hence  the  marked 
difference  between  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  many  modern  systems,  which  latter 
claim  to  be  a  substitute  for  revelation, 
and  to  give,  in  the  form  of  reason,  that, 
so  far  as  it  is  reasonable,  which  the  un- 
instructed  believe.  Further,  the  scholastics 
taught  that  philosophy  is  the  handmaid 
of  faith:  first,  because  it  prepares  the 
w&y  for  faith  bv  establishing,  e,g.,  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of 
God,  &c. ;  next,  because,  though  it  cannot 
prove  revealed  truths,  it  can  show  that 
they  are  not  evidently  contrary  to  reason ; 
thirdly,  because,  whenever  the  provinces 
of  philosophy  and  theology  touch,  the 
philosopher  must,  if  need  arise,  correct 
his  conclusions  by  the  higher  and  more 
certain  truth  of  faith.  It  is  a  scholastic 
axiom  that  nothing  can  be  true  in  philoso- 
phy which  is  false  in  theology.  Observe, 
the  Church  does  not  teach  philosophy; 
that  is  not  her  province.  She  merely 
declares  a  philosophy  which  rejects,  «.^., 
the  primary  truths  of  morals  or  religion, 
to  be  false.  The  correction  of  the  false 
reasoning  she  leaves,  and  must  leave,  to 
others. 

After  Descartes  there  was  an  increas- 
ing defection  from  scholastic  philosophy 
among  Catholics.  The  philosophy  of 
Malebranche  (d.  1716),  bitterly  opposed 
as  it  was  by  Bossuet  ("Lettre  171,  a  un 

*  So,  eg.,  GoudIn  and  the  older  writers 
generally. 
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Disciple  du  P.  Malebranche"),  became 
very  popular  in  France.  The  representa- 
tives or  other  Catholic  schools  of  philo- 
sophy among  Catholics  hold  a  &r  lower 
Slace  in  the  history  of  speculation.  Such, 
uring  this  century,  were  the  Ontologists 
and  Traditionalists  in  France;  Hermes, 
Baader,  Giinther  in  Germany.  Their 
systems  were  condemned  on  theological 
grounds  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
are  now  all  but  forgotten.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  philosophical  works  of  Rosmini 
(1797-1865)  and  the  Spanish  priest  Balmea 
still  enjoy  high  repute. 

A  great  revival  of  the  Scholastic,  or 
rather  of  the  Thomist,  philosophy  b^an 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Protestants  them- 
selves showed  a  more  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Schoolmen,  and  Catholics 
reverted  to  their  teaching,  partly  from 
impatience  at  the  instability  of  modern 
systems,  partly  because  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  Scholastic  philosophy 
and  the  language  used  in  the  definitions 
of  the  later  Church,  partly  because  of  the 
security  felt  in  adopting  a  philoso{>hv 
which  was  in  proved  harmony  with 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  philosophical 
works  of  Liberatore  and  Sanseverino  are 
perhaps  the  best  known  among  those  of 
the  "jS'ew  Scholastics;"  and  a  man  of 
much  higher  ability,  the  Jesuit  F.  Eleutgen 
("Philosophie  der  Vorzeit,"  1860),  has 
written  an  elaborate  defence  of  Thomist 
principles.  The  Thomist  philosophy  b  now 
taught  in  almost  every  seminary,  and  the 
present  Pope,  in  the  Encyclical  "  -^tenii 
Patris,"  has  approved  and  urged  the 
teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Rosmini^s  works  were  recently  declared, 
"after  a  most  rigorous  examination,** 
free  from  all  censure.  Again,  the  physics 
of  the  Schoolmen,  which  no  one  thinks  of 
defending,  are  yet  an  integral  part  of  their 
philosophy.  And,  however  high  St  Thomas 
may  rank  as  a  philosopher,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  a  person  who  accepts  his 
theories  because  tney  are  his,  thereby  re- 
nounces the  study  of  philosophy  altogether 
and  confuses  the  methods  of  philosophy 
with  those  of  faith.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Kleutgen  is  very  far  from  such  unreason- 
able exaggeration,  and  the  late  Dr.  Ward 
confesses  himself  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning  of  persons  who  speak 
as  if  the  most  intellectually  dutiful  sons 
of  the  Church  were  those  who  accept 
every  "philosophical  proposition  current 
among  the  Scholastics^*  ("  Essavs  on  the 
Church's  Doctrinal  Authority,'^  p.  641). 
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(The  best  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Scholastic  philosophy  will  be  found  in 
Ueberweg*8  "  History  of  Philosophy."  It 
has  been  translated.) 

PBOTXW8.  A  disciple  of  Marcel- 
lus  of  Ancyra  and. bishop  of  Sirmium, 
in  Pannonia.  He  began  to  teach  his 
heresy  as  early  at  least  as  344,  when 
he  was  condemned  by  an  Antiochene 
synod.  He  distinguished  between  the 
Word  and  the  Son.  The  former,  in  the 
strict  sense  (the  Xoyor  dvoyraros),  was  not 
a  Person,  but  the  immanent  reason  of  God. 
The  Holy  Ghost  was  merely  the  energy 
of  God,  and  Christ  no  more  than  a  man 
bom  itiraculously  of  a  virgin  (so  Hefele, 
"  ConciL"  i.  p.  636 ;  but  this  is  not  certain), 
who  could  De  called  "  Son "  only  in  an 
improper  sense,  because  the  Word  of  God 
wrought  in  Him  with  special  power.  His 
opinions  were  very  much  those  of  modern 
Socinians,  and  for  this  reason  Petavius 
speaks  of  the  latter  as  '' Photiniani.'' 
rhotinus  was  condemned  both  by  Semi- 
Arians  and  Catholics,  but  there  has  been 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  Catholic 
scholars  as  to  the  number  and  dates  of  the 
synods  which  condemned  him.  Petavius 
and  Sirmond  disputed  at  length  on  the 
matter.  Some  account  of  the  controversy 
will  be  found  in  Hefele  ("Ooncil."  vol.  l 
p.  634  seq.).  Photinianism  was  rejected 
as  a  heresy  in  the  General  Council  at 
Constantinople  in  381. 

VBOTZirs.  [See  Greek  Chtjbch.] 
VZARZ8T8.  By  this  name  are 
known  the  regular  clerks  of  the  Scuole 
Pie  (religious  schools),  an  institute  of 
secondary  education  founded  at  Rome  by 
St.  Joseph  Calasanctius  in  the  last  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  founda- 
tion was  sanctioned  as  a  congregation 
under  simple  vows  by  Paul  V.  in  1617, 
and  as  a  religious  order  four  years  later 
by  Gregory  XV.  The  first  children 
taught  in  the  schools  were  collected  from 
the  streets,  and  the  founder  was  content, 
after  their  religious  education  had  been 
well  provided  for,  to  have  them  instructed 
in  reading  and  writing  only;  but  by 
degrees  the  programme  was  extended 
imtil,  besides  dl  the  subjects  of  a  good 
modem  education,  it  embraced  Latin  and 
Greekand  philosophy.  Houses  of  the  order 
were  soon  planted  in  various  Italian  towns, 
and  in  1631  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Olmiitz 
introduced  the  Fathers  into  Moravia. 
Alexander  VII.  in  1666  insisted  that  they 
should  retum  to  the  status  under  which 
they  could  only  take  simple  vows;  but, 
thirteen    years  later,    Clement   IX.  re- 
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instated  them  in  the  full  privileges  of  a 
religious  order.  The  Piarists  appear  to 
have  never  entered  France  or  Great 
Britain,'  or  any  country  outside  the  limits 
of  Europe.  The  chief  centres  of  their 
activity  nave  been,  and  are,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Spain.  About  1870  they 
numbered  some  2,000  religious.  (Hdlyot ; 
Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

VIOPV8,  OOirORBOATZOir  OF. 
A  deacon  in  theseminary  of  Poitiers,  Pierre 
Coudrin  by  name,  when  the  infidel  govern- 
ment of  France  dispersed  ( 1 792)  all  students 
under  training  in  the  episcopal  seminaries, 
resolving  not  to  be  false  to  his  vocation, 
and  hearing  that  the  Bishop  of  Clermont 
was  in  hiding  somewhere  m  Paris,  went 
there,  found  him  out,  and  received  priest's 
orders  at  his  hands.  During  the  ten  years 
of  persecution  which  followed,  Coudrin, 
who  was  of  course  one  of  the  pritres  non 
assermentSSf  exercised  his  ministry  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  hardship,  and  poverty, 
in  the  dioceses  of  Poitiers  and  Tours. 
Gradually  he  matured  the  plan  of  a  new 
congregation  which,  while  protesting  in 
the  most  direct  way  against  the  prevalent 
unbelief  by  maintaining  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
should  undertake  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  also 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen.  The  Bishop  of  Menae,  whose 
household  he  entered,  sympathised  in  his 
projects  and  aided  him  to  realise  them. 
With  the  bishop's  help  Coudrin  instituted 
(1805)  his  congregation  in  the  buildings 
known  as  of  Picpus,  in  the  FaubouTK  St. 
Antoine,  Paris.  The  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See  was  given  in  1817.  Seminaries 
in  various  parts  of  France  were  confided 
to  the  Fathers  of  Picpus ;  and  in  1825  the 
third  fundamental  aim  of  the  institute 
began  to  be  realised,  when  Leo  XII.  sent 
six  of  it^  members  to  preach  the  faith  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  From  that 
time  the  missionary  activity  of  the  con- 
gregation has  ffone  on  with  an  ever- 
increasing  development,  chiefly  in  the 
regions  of  South  America,  Australasia, 
and  Oceania.  The  history  of  the  earlier 
congregation  of  Picpus,  a  reform  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis  founded  by 
Vincent  Mussart  at  Franconville  in  1594, 
is  given  at  considerable  length  by  H6lyot, 
who  was  himself  a  member  of  it. 

PZ&ORZBK,  VZXiOKZBKAOB  (pere- 
gfinuBf  pereprinatio;  It.  pellegrino;  Fr, 
pklerin,)  The  well-known  line,  "  ccelum 
non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare 
curmnt,"  contains  but  a  half-truth,  for 
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universal  experience  attests  the  stimula- 
ting, recreative,  and  enlightening  power 
which  mere  change  of  scene  often  exerts 
on  tlie  mind  of  man.  These  effects  are 
likely  to  be  enhanced  when  the  change 
has  a  moral  motive.  **  Movemur  enim," 
says  Cicero,  "  nescio  quo  pacto  locis  ipsis 
in  quibus  eorum,  quos  diligimus  aut 
admiramur,  adsunt  vestigia  "  (we  are  inly 
stirred  by  the  very  spots  where  the  traces 
exist  of  those  whom  we  love  and  admire). 

The  pilgrimages  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusa- 
lem at  tne  time  of  the  great  festivals  were 
matter  of  precept  and  obligation.  The 
pilgrimages  to  Pafipan  shrines  (of  Jupiter 
Tyrius,  or  Melcarth,  at  Gades,  of  Jupiter 
Oapitolinus  at  Rome,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  &,c.)f  and  those  flock- 
ings  of  innumerable  worshippers  to  shrines 
of  Rama  and  Grishna  whicn  take  place  in 
our  ovm  day,  usually  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  power  of  the  divinity 
whose  help  is  sought  is  locally  circum- 
scribed, but  that  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  jurisdiction  it  is  indefinitely  great. 
The  Christian  creed,  according  to  which 
'*  God  is  a  spirit,**  to  be  sought  and  found 
not  specially  "  on  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,"  but  wherever  the  true 
worshippers  approach  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  might  seem  at  first  si^ht  to  afford 
little  encouragement  to  pilgnmages.  For, 
as  St.  Jerome  *  says — and  other  Fathers 
hold  similar  language— Christians  ''  dare 
not  confine  the  omnipotence  of  God  to  one 
narrow  corner  of  the  world.  ,  .  .  From 
Jerusalem  and  from  Britain  the  court  of 
heaven  is  equally  open."  Nevertheless,  so 
certain  is  it  that  religious  impressions, 
blunted  and  weakened  by  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  the  market-place  and  the  street, 
re  luire  in  most  minas  to  be  often  graven 
afresh  (and  that  by  means  of  impulses 
coming  from  without,  for  it  would  be 
vain  to  trust  to  the  sufficiency  of  those 
cominff  from  within),  that  the  Church  has 
from  the  first — while  admitting  the  danger 
of  abuses,  and  taking  measures  to  prevent 
them — approved  the  use  of  pilgrimage  to 
holy  places  as  a  very  potent  help  and 
incentive  to  a  devout  life.  She  also 
favours  the  practice,  because  she  recog- 
nises the  undoubted  fact,  that  God  has 
often  granted,  and  still  grants,  interior 
and  exterior  favours,  graces,  and  miracles, 
at  particular  places  or  shrines,  to  honour 
certain  mysteries,  saints,  &c. 

A  Protestant  writer^  in   the  "Dic- 

*  Citfd  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  in  the  article 
noticed  below. 

'  Mr.  Scudamore. 
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tionary  of  Ohristiaa  Antiquities"  (Smith 
and  Cheetham)  has  collected  with  praise- 
worthy industry  a  multitude  of  facta 
bearing  on  the  conditions  under  which 
pilgrimages  were  made  in  the  first  eight 
centuries.  It  would  appear  from  the 
letters  of  Panila  and  Eustochium  in- 
cluded among  those  of  St.  Jerome),  tnat 
from  the  date  of  the  Ascension  to  their 
own  day  a  continued  stream  of  pilgrims 
had  resorted  to  the  Holy  Places.  The 
first  recorded  pilgrim  is  St  Alexander 
(third  cent.),  who  is  said  to  have  visited 
Jerusalem  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  Of 
the  devout  journey  of  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantino,  whose  faith  and  zeal  are 
said  to  have  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  cross,  we  have  a  full 
relation  from  the  pen  of  Eusebius.  The 
French  bishop  Arculfus  visited  Jerusalem 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  after  his 
return  told  his  story  to  Adamnan,  abbot 
of  lona,  who  embodied  the  narrative  in 
his  tract,  "  De  Locis  Sanctis."  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Palestine  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
Christian  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  many 
indignities,  the  report  of  wnich  in  Europe 
led  eventually  to  the  first  Crusade. 

The  usuiu  motives  for  a  pilgrimage 
were :  (1)  the  desire  to  realise  the  objects 
of  faith  and  quicken  religious  feeling  in 
the  soul ;  (2)  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow ;  (3) 
some  special  benefit — as  when  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  went  to  Canterbury — 

The  holy  bllssfUl  martir  for  to  seke, 
That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  thei  were 
seke; 

(4)  the  execution  of  some  penitential  task, 
whether  self-imposed  or  enjoined  by  the 
clergy. 

The  more  celebrated  shrines,  towards 
which  the  currents  of  pilgrimage  have 
set  strongly,  are:  (1)  those  of  our  Lord, 
in  other  words,  the  Holy  Places  in 
Palestine;^  (2)  those  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  (3)  those  of  angels  and  saints. 
Among  the  sanctuaries  of  our  Lady, 
which  have  been,  or  are,  thronged  by  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  may  be  mentioned 
Walsingham  (on  the  pilgrimage  to  which 
Erasmus  wrote  a  tract),  Emsiedeln  in 
Switzerland,  Chartres  and  Fourvi^res  in 
France,  Maria  Zell  in  Germany,  Loreto 
in  Italy,  and  Guadaloupe  and  IVtontserrat 
in  Spain.  The  grotto  of  Lourdes,  since 
the  event  of  1858,  has  become  the  centre 

1  These  have  been,  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  guardianship  of  the  Franciscan 
order. 
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of  attraction  to  an  immense  concourse  of 
pilgrims.  Among  the  sanctuaries  of 
an^ls  and  saints  may  be  named  the 
"  limina  Apostolorum,"  or  the  tombs  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  on  the  Vatican  hiU, 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  on  Monte 
Gargano  (the  devotion  of  Norman  pil- 
grims to  which  led  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  Naples),  and  the  shrine  of  our 
own  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  pil- 
grimage to  which  is  the  apt  setting  of 
the  well-known  **  Tales  "  of  Chaucer. 

PX8A,  OOinN'OZ&  OF.  Gregory 
XII.  (Angelo  Corrario)  had  been  elected 
Pope  in  1&6,  the  Antipope  Benedict  XIU. 
(Peter  de  Luna)  in  1395,  and  Europe 
was  divided  between  the  two  "  obediences." 
After  much  negotiation,  both  Gregory 
and  Benedict  were  induced  to  promise  to 
adopt  the  way  of  cession,  in  pursuance  of 
which  each  would  hare  withdrawn  his 
claim  to  the  pontificate.  But  misunder- 
standings arose,  and  the  promises  were 
not  kept.  The  schism  had  now  lasted 
thirty  years,  producing  confusion  and 
bewilderment  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  The  leading  cardinals  on  both 
sides,  in  view  of  this  disastrous  state  of 
things,  met  together,  and  agreed,  since  no 
other  way  of  restoring  unity  seemed 
feasible,  to  ignore  the  claims  of  both 
rivals,  and  themselves  summon  a  general 
council,  to  meet  at  Pisa  on  March  25, 
1409.  The  Council  met  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed ;  its  twenty-third  and  last  session 
was  held  on  August  7  following.  From 
first  to  last,  twenty-four  cardinals,  four 
patriarchs,  eighty  bishops,  a  hundred  and 
two  proctors  of  bishops,  eighty-seven 
abbots,  two  hundred  delegates  of  abbots, 
besides  a  great  number  of  generals  of 
orders,  doctors,  deputies  of  universities, 
and  ambassadors,  attended  the  council. 
Within  little  more  than  four  months  the 
synod  finished  the  business  for  which  it 
was  convened.  It  first  cited  the  rival 
claimants  to  appear;  on  their  failing  to 
do  so,  it  decla^d  itself  to  be  the  lawful 
representative  of  the  Universal  Church, 
and  to  have  power  to  judge  all  pontifical 
pretensions ;  it  decreed  that  all  Christians 
ought  to  withdraw  their  obedience  both 
from  Gregory  and  Benedict;  it  enter- 
tained an  act  of  accusation  against  them ; 
after  hearing  evidence,  it  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  deposition  against  them  hoih, 
and  declared  the  Holy  See  to  be  vacant ; 
it  rejected  the  claim  of  Robert,  Gregory's 
supporter,  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  re- 
cognised Wenzel ;  lastly,  it  arranged  for 
the  holding  of  a  conclave  from  which 
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Card.  Philaigi  came  forth  as  Pope,  and 
took  the  name  of  Alexander  V. 

Hefele  says  of  this  council,  "  Neither 
ecclesiastical  authority  nor  the  most 
trustworthy  theologians  have  ever  num- 
bered it  among  the  oecumenical  councils." 
0*  Cone."  Introd.)  Its  unfortunate  issue 
(Gregory  and  Benedict  both  refusing  to 
yield,  and  there  being  thus  three  claim- 
ants for  the  papacy,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Constance)  he  attributes 
partly  to  the  perversity  of  the  temporal 
princes,  but  chiefly  to  the  council  itself; 
to  the  erroneous  theory  on  which  they 
based  the  deposition  of  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict  XIII. — viz.  that  by  their  conduct 
they  were  heretical  against  the  article 
"  Unam  Sanctam  Cath.  Ecclesiam  " — a 
theory  which  no  one  believed  in,  and 
again  to  their  violence  and  precipitation 
in  resorting  to  extreme  measures.  ("  Con- 
ciliengeech."  vi.  901.) 

Nevertheless  Bellarmin  calls  it  a  Gene- 
ral Council,  and  looks  upon  it  as  *^  neither 
clearly  approved  nor  clearly  rejected."  ' 
Nat  the  former;  for  Martin  V.  would 
not  absolutely  call  Alexander  V.  Pope, 
though  recognising  the  validity  of  some 
of  his  actfl ;  and  St.  Antoninus  will  not 
allow  that  either  he  or  his  successor  was  a 
true  Pope.  Not  the  latter ;  for  many  good 
theologians  {e.g,  Natalis  Alexander, 
Kayn£ddu8,  and  Ballerini)  affirm  that 
both  the  Council  and  the  Pope  whom  it 
created  were  legitimate  ;  nor  would  Alex- 
ander YI.  have  taken  that  title  if  it  had 
been  generally  believed  that  Alexander 
V.  was  no  true  Pope.  So  far  from  that, 
''it  may  almost  be  called  the  common 
opinion,  proceeds  Bellarmin,  ''  that  both 
Alexander  and  John  his  successor  were 
true  Popes." 

An  English  prelate,  Robert  Hallam, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  m  the  proceedings  at  Pisa.  LAkti- 
POPES  in  Appendix.]  (Wetzer  and  Welt©, 
art.  by  Hefele.) 

VI8TOZA,  STWOB  OF.  Leopold, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  began  in  1780  to 
introduce  many  changes  in  the  discipline, 
worship,  &c.,  of  the  Tuscan  Church.  In 
1782  he  suppressed  the  Incjuisition  and 
he  also  interfered  in  doctnnal  matters, 
recommended  the  **  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine "  and  the  Biblical  commentary  of  the 
learned  Jnnsenist  Queenel.  His  chosen 
ally  was  Scipio  Kicci,  Inshop  of  Pistoia 
and  Prato,  formerly  vicar-general  to 
Incontri,  archbishop  of  Florence.  In 
»  Ve  Cone,  et  Ecel  i,  8. 
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1786  Leopold  laid  before  the  Episcopate 
of  the  Duchy  fifty-seven  articles  for  the 
**  reform  of  Uie  Church  ^  in  the  Jansenist 
and  Febronian  sense.  Only  three  bishops^ 
of  whom  Ricci  was  one,  accepted  them. 
That  same  year  (September  18),  the  Synod 
of  Pistoia  met.  Tamburini  was  the  pro- 
motor  and  234  priests  were  present.  The 
Jansenist  doctrines  on  grace  were  ap- 
proved. But  besides  this  the  principles 
of  a  spiritual  democracy  were  asserted. 
God,  it  was  said,  had  given  power  to  the 
Church,  and  it  was  the  Church  which 
communicated  it  to  the  pastors,  including 
even  the  Pope.  Bishops  were  to  be  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  Pope,  the 
priests  in  diocesan  synods  were  to  be 
judges  of  faith  and  discipline,  &c.,  &c. 
Lastly,  a  multitude  of  decrees  were 
passed  condemning  practices  common  in 
the  (Jhurch — e.g.  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  missions,  use  of  Latin  in  the  Mass, 
the  influence  of  Scholastic  theology,  multi- 
plication of  religious  orders,  feasts,  &c.,&c. 

The  destruction  of  altars,  images,  &c., 
under  Ricci's  direction,  set  the  Tuscan 
populace  in  an  uproar :  they  stormed  his 
palace  in  1787,  and  he  had  to  resign  his 
see.  The  bishops,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, were  firmly  opposed  to  the  Pis- 
toian  decrees,  from  which  eighty-five 
propositions  were  condemned  by  JPius  VI. 
m  the  bull  "  Auctorem  fidei  ^  of  1794. 
Solari,  bishop  of  Noli,  in  the  Genoese 
territory,  was  the  only  prelate  found 
publicly  to  oppose  the  bull.  Ricci  him- 
self in  1805  made  a  recantation,  and  was 
reconciled  to  Pius  VII.,  though  it  appears 
from  the  bishop's  letters  that  his  senti- 
ments were  not  really  changed.  Solari 
joined  himself  to  the  Constitutional 
bishops  in  France.  (From  Cardinal  Her- 
genrother's"  Kirchengeechichte,"  &c.  The 
acts  of  the  synod  were  printed  at  Pistoia, 
also  Ticini  1780,  Laibach  1791,  Bamberg 
1790.  The  "Auctorem  fidei ''  may  be 
read  in  Denzinger's  "  Enchiridion."  Gelli 
edited  the  *'  Memorie  '*  of  Ricci  "  with 
documents,"  Florence,  1865.) 

PXiAOBT  &BOXUM.  [See  Canok 
Law  ;  ExEQUATim.] 

P&AZV  OHAarr  ^  (cantus  planus  or 
JirmuSy  canto  feitno^  chant  d'Sglise).  [The 
Church  music  introduced  or  perfected  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  still  dominant  in 
Christian  worship  in  all  Western  lands, 
is  called  by  this  name.  By  the  epithet 
"plain"  it  is  distinguished  (1)  from 
figured  or  florid  music;  (2)  from  part 

*  See  the  article  under  thiu  head  in  the 
Appendix. 
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music,  as  admitting  melody  but  not  har- 
mony ;  (3)  from  modem,  Italian,  or  five- 
lined  music  of  a  sacred  character.  "  Ema- 
nating from  and  probably  embodying 
many  of  the  sacred  strains  of  David,  the 
prophets,  and  Apostles,  propagated  by 
St.  Ambrose^  collected,  enmi^ged,  and 
improved  by  the  illustrious  Pope  St. 
Gre^ry  the  Great,  ever  since  the  favourite 
music  of  the  Church,  it  is  now  conse- 
crated exclusively  to  her  services,  is 
written  on  a  stave  of  four  Unee,  and 
totally  excludes  those  ostentatious  dis- 
plays and  tawdry  decorations  which  form 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  secular  music.^' ' 

When  passages  such  as  Mark  xiv.  26, 
Eph.  V.  19,  are  considered,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  vocal  music  was  employed 
from  the  first  in  the  Church  services,  out 
we  have  little  precise  knowledge  of  the 
arrangements  which  were  in  use  before 
the  time  of  St,  Ambrose.  It  was  this 
saint,  according  to  St.  Augustine  ("Conf."" 
ix.  7),  who  brought  to  Milan  the  mode 
of  chanting  which  he  had  learnt  during 
his  residence  at  Antioch.  The  ancient 
Greek  music  was  adapted  for  auditors 
endowed  with  great  sensitiveness  of  ear ; 
it  recognised  three  scales — the  diatonic, 
in  which  the  music  ascends  chiefly 
by  intervals  of  a  tone  in  length,  the 
chromatic,  in  which  it  ascends  by  half- 
tones, and  the  enharmonic,  in  which 
it  ascends  by  quarter-tones.  But  the 
development  of  musical  science  among 
the  Greeks  was  fatally  hampered  by  the 
adoption  of  a  defective  scale  of  only  four 
notes,  the  tetrachord.  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Gregory  confined  Church  music  to  the 
diatonic  scale,  but  they  extended  this 
scale  to  seven  sounds,  distinguished  by 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
agreeing  apparently  in  this  with  the 
ancient  Latin  music.^  The  octave  of  the 
first,  above  or  below,  was  the  first  or  the 
last  of  a  series  of  seven  similarly  related 
sounds,  differing  from  the  first  series  only. 
in  pitch.  The  first  or  key-note  was  either 
C  (afterwards  called  lit  or  Do)  or  F; 
no  other  key  was  employed.  B  flat  was 
necessarily  introducea,  in  order  that  the 
scale  of  F  might  correspond  with  that  of  C ; 
but  no  other  flat  or  sharp  was  permitted. 

There  are  three  points  of  prime  im- 
portance in  every  description  of  music — 
rhythm,    character,    and    notation.     By 

»  From  A  Choir  Manual  in  Gregorian 
MuMtc  (Dublin,  1844),  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Veiy  Rev.  Dr.  Renehao,  late 
Pre'^ident  of  Mavnooth. 

»  See  Virg.  JPn.  vi.  646  ;  Hor.  OdL  iii.  11. 
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comparing  plain  chant  in  each  of  these 
respects  with  modem  music,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  clearer  comprehension  of  it. 
1.  The  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  modem  music 
is  indicated  hj  the  si^ature,  which  tells 
us  that  it  is  either  in  common  or  triple 
time,  or  some  variety  of  one  of  them ;  the 
music  is  divided  into  bars,  or  passages 
equivalent  in  length,  and  in  each  bar  the 
rhythmical  principle  announced  at  the 
outset  remains  predominant.  In  plain 
chant  there  is  no  such  division  into  bars 
equivalent  in  len^h.  The  rhvthm  of 
the  music  is  derived  rather  from  the 
metrical  rhythm  of  the  psalm  or  hjmn  tg 
which  it  is  set  than  vice  versd  j  whence  in 
those  pieces  which,  being  in  prose,  have 
no  rhythm  of  their  own — e.g.,  the  "  Gloria  " 
and  the  "  Credo,"  the  Gregorian  tones  to 
which  they  are  set  appear  fumost  destitute 
of  rhythm ;  they  depend  for  their  charm 
on  the  pleasing  combination  and  contrast 
of  sounds — i.e.  on  the  melody.  A  rude 
artificial  rhythm  is,  however,  given  to 
such  pieces  when  the  sentences  are  sung 
alternately  by  two  clioirs.  2.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  piece  of  modem  music  is 
shown  by  the  Italian  words  {adagio, 
andante,  &c.)  prefixed  to  it,  taken  in 
connection  with  its  rhythm  and  the  key 
in  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is  also  gene- 
rally indicated  by  the  known  doss  of 
music  (operatic,  military,  sacred,  &c.) 
to  which  the  piece  in  question  belongs. 
The  character  of  Gregorian  music  is  shown 
in  quite  another  manner — ^namely,  by  the 
moae  in  which  it  is  written.  In  the  time 
of  St.  Gregory  the  various  musical  styles 
which  had  prevailed  among  the  principal 
Hellenic  populations  were  not  yet  for- 
gotten ;  the  Dorian  mode  was  still  asso- 
ciated with  grave  and  solemn,  the  Lydian 
with  gay  and  cheering  sounds.*  Chit  of 
the  various  styles  or  modes  St.  Gregory 
selected  eight — the  Dorian  (grave),  the 
Phrygian  (exultant),  the  Lydian  (cheer- 
ing), the  Mixto-Lydian  (angelical) ;  these 
are  the  four  authentic  modes ;  the  Hypo- 
Doric  (mournful),  the  Ilypo-Phrygian 
(harmonious),  the  Hypo-Lydian  (devout), 
and  the  Hypo-Mixto-Lydian  (sweet). 
The  authentic  modes  are  numbered  1,  3, 
5, 7 ;  the  other  four,  called  the  plagal — 
i.e.  collateral — modes,  are  numbered  2,  4, 
6,  8.  Each  authentic  has  a  plagal  mode 
annexed  to  it ;  the  tonic  or  nnal  note  of 
both  being  the  same,  but  the  dominant — 

1  Comp.  Milton*8  "to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  8oft  recorders,"  P.  L.  i. ;  and 
Dry  den,  "  Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures," 
Alexander  t  Feast. 
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%.e.  the  note  "  on  which  the  tune  chiefly 
turns,  and  to  which  the  other  notes  refer,''  * 
being  always  different.  3.  The  notation 
of  a  piece  of  modem  music  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  stave  of  five  lines,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  clef  used  (Sol  clef.  Do  clef. 
Fa  clef),  may  be  suitable  to  boys',  tenor, 
or  bass  voices,  but  on  which,  when  once 
determined  by  the  clef,  the  value  and 
position  of  a  note  never  vary.  The  nota- 
tion of  Gregorian  music  is  by  means  of  a 
stave  of  four  lines,  on  any  one  of  which 
either  of  the  two  received  clefs  (C  and  F) 
may  be  placed,  and  determine  thereby 
the  sound  of  all  other  notes,  above  and 
below.  The  forms  of  note  and  other  ex- 
pedients employed  on  the  five-line  stave 
are  such  that  the  length  of  any  sound  can 
be  either  extended  or  abridged  to  an 
almost  indefinite  extent.  In  Gregorian 
music  the  notes  were  originally  all  of  the 
same  length ;  at  present  they  are  of  three 
kinds,  Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibreves; 
the  Long  being  equal  to  the  Breve  and 
Semibreve.  The  admirable  invention  of 
the  stave  was  unknown  to  St.  Gregory ; 
it  was  introduced  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  Guide  d'Arezzo,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
who  also  gave  the  names  which  in  many 
countries  they  still  bear  to  the  notes  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  replacing  the  C,  D,  E, 
&c.,  of  Gregory  by  the  syfiables  Ut,  Re, 
Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  taken  from  the  first 
verse  '  of  the  hymn  in  honour  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  sung  at  Vespers  on  the  feast 
of  his  nativity.  The  five-line  stave  of 
modem  musis  is  merely  a  development  of 
the  four-line  stave  of  Guide.  Minor  keys 
are  unknown  in  plain  chant.  (See  the 
"  Choir  Manual,"  quoted  in  the  note  on 
the  preceding  page;  Martigny's  "Diet, 
des  Antiq.  Chr^t." ;  and  the  art.  '*  Musik  " 
in  Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

Persevering  efforts  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  both  in  Germany  and  in  this 
country,  to  banish  all  but  pure  Gregorian 
music  from  our  churches.  For  ourselves 
we  are  inclined  to  adhere  to  a  remark  by 
the  writer  of  the  elaborate  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Wetzer  and  Welte ;  it  is  to 
the  effect  that,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  during  the  decadence  of  the 
Gregorian  chant  the  Christian  idea  has 
vanished  from  a  great  deal  of  modem 
Church  music,  still  we  can  neither  aban- 
don the  new  elements,  nor  confine  our- 

*  Chotr  Manual,  p.  1. 

*  Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 
JUt'ra  gestorum /omuli  tuorum, 
iSo^epoUuti  lahu  reatum, 
I  Sancte  Joannes. 
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selves  exclusively  to  the  old ;  "  these  two 
elements  must  therefore  be  reconciled,  and 
it  is  for  the  Church  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem."] 

P&mUUblTT  or  BBJrBFZOBS. 
Among  the  canons,  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (461)  is  one  forbidding  the 
cumulation  of  two  or  more  benefices  in 
the  same  hands.  The  Council  of  Trent,* 
decrees  that,  whereas  there  are  many  who, 
"deceiving  not  God  but  themselves," 
seek  by  fraud  or  collusion  to  hold  several 
benefices  at  once,  no  one  for  the  future, 
whatever  his  rank  in  the  hierarchy,  shall 
be  appointed  to  more  than  one  ecclesi- 
astical benefice,  provided  always  such 
benefice  be  sufficient  for  bis  support.  If 
it  be  not  so,  he  may  lawfully  hola  another 
along  with  it,  provided  the  two  be  not 
incompatible.  The  incompatibility  of 
benefices  is  a  wide  and  intricate  subject ; 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  one  chief  cause  of  in- 
compatibility is  the  existence  of  an  obli- 
gation to  continuous  personal  residence 
in  regard  to  both  benefices,  as  in  the  case 
of  two  bishoprics,  two  parishes,  two 
canonries,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said, 
the  instances  of  Papal  dispensations, 
authorising  the  same  person  to  receive, 
and  even  to  hold,  several  benefices  to- 
gether, are  undoubtedly  numerous.  This 
IS  explained  by  Navarrus '  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — "  If,"  he  says,"  his  Holiness 
gprants  to  one  holding  several  benefices 
others  in  addition,  it  is  not  that  he  has 
the  intention  of  dispensing  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  decree  aforesaid,  but  because 
he  believes  that  all  the  benefices  are 
necessarv  for  the  suitable  maintenance  of 
the  petitioner,  and  that  otherwise  his 
confessor  will  not  give  him  absolution, 
•unless  first  he  shall  have  resigned,  or  have 
the  firm  intention  of  resigning,  such  of 
the  benefices  as  are  not  necessary  for  his 
suitable  maintenance.  There  are,  how- 
ever, special  cases,  as  to  which  canonists 
are  agreed  that,  if  the  good  of  the  Church 
so  require,  the  Pope  majr  grant  a  dispen- 
sation for  validly  holdmg  two  or  more 
benefices,  even  though  they  are  per  Be 
incompatible.'' 

Important  decrees  against  plurality 
were  passed  by  the  Third  Council  of 
Lateran  (1170),  and  also  by  the  Fourth 
Council  (1216).  (Ferraris,  Beneficium, 
art.  vi). 

»0&TaAMT.    [See  Mabbiaob.] 

*  Seas.  xxiv.  c.  17,  Pe  Ref. 

'  Ferraris,  '*  Benefidain,**  art.  vi. 


PONTIFIOAL 

PO]rTZnOA&.  A  book  containing 
the  rites,  some  of  which  can  be  performed 
by  a  bishop  only,  others  only  oy  priests 
specially  empowered  bjr  the  bishop.  Such 
books  were  compiled  in  the  miadle  ages 
from  the  old  Sacramentaries  and  Ordines 
by  bishops  for  their  own  use  and  that  of 
their  successors.  Pontificals  probably 
came  into  use  during  the  eighth  century, 
the  earliest  extant  being  that  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York  from  732  to  766. 
The  copy  m  the  National  Library  at  Paris 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  Egbert's 
Ufe- time. '  Ordinarium  was  another  name 
for  the  Pontifical.  It  occurs  in  the  gloss 
on  the  *^  Clementina  Unica  [of  Clement 
v.]  de  Jiu-ejurando,"  and  in  a  necrologjr 
of  Paris,  both  quoted  by  Catalanu 
Zaccaria  ("  Biblioth.  Hit.")  gives  a  list  of 
MS.  Pontificals  of  French  and  G^erman 
dioceses.  According  to  Mr.  Maskell, 
there  is  an  imperfect  Bangor  Pontifical 
(thirteenth  century)  in  the  possession  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  a  perfect  Pontifical 
of  the  Sarum  use,  and  an  imperfect  Ponti- 
fical from  Winchester  in  the  Cambridge 
Library,  three  or  four  imperfect  Pontificals 
in  the  "British  Museum,  an  Exeter  Ponti- 
fical (twelfth  century)  in  the  cathedral 
there.  It  will  be  seen  how  very  rare 
English  MS.  Pontificals  are.  Neither  the 
Bodleian  nor  the  British  Museum  has  one 
perfect  copy.  MS.  Pontificals  were  of 
course  not  multipUed  like  Missals  or 
Breviaries. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Roman 
Pontifical  was  edited  by  A.  P.  Piooolo- 
mini,  Episcopus  Picentinus,  in  I486. 
Albertus  Castellanus  dedicated  another 
edition,  in  which,  he  says,  he  had  made 
many  changes,  to  Leo  X.  It  was  revised 
under  Clement  VIII.,  again  corrected 
under  Urban  VIII.,  and  the  bulls  of  these 
Popes  (1696  and  1644)  require  all  bishops 
&c.,  strictly  to  conform  to  the  Roman 
Pontifical  so  revised.  This  must  be  un- 
derstood of  bishops  belonging  to  the 
Latin  Church,  for  the  Catholic  Greeks, 
Maronites,  &c.,  have  their  own  Pontificals, 
of  which  Zaccaria  gives  a  list.  There  is 
a  learned  commentary  on  the  Roman 
Pontifical  in  three  volumes  by  Catalan!. 
This  article  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Prolegomena  to  Catalani's  edition,  horn 
Zaccaria's  "Bibliotheca  Ritualis,'*and  from 
Maskell's  '<  Monumenta  Ritualia.*' 

1  So  Mr.  Scudamore  (art  "PonUfical,"  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham).  But  Mr.  Maskell 
{Mon,  RiL  vol.  i.  p.  182)  says  the  MS.  was 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century. 
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POOR  CLARES 

POOBO&ASBS.  This  is  the  second 
order  of  St,  Francis,  called  the  Povere 
Donne,  or,  in  French,  Clarisaes.  Their 
founder  was  the  virgin  St  Glare,  bom  at 
Assisi,  of  which  St.  Francis  also  was  a 
native.  When  very  young  she  heard  of 
the  seraphic  life  led  by  St.  Francis  in  his 
little  convent  of  the  Portiuncula,  and 
aspired  to  imitate  it.  Against  much 
opposition  she  renounced  the  world,  and 
was  received  by  St.  Francis  at  the 
Portiuncula  in  1212.  Her  sister  Agnes 
soon  joined  her;  the  church  of  St. 
Damian  was  assigned  to  them ;  and  in  a 
short  time  she  had  no  lack  of  followers. 
Within  eight  years  the  order  had  spread 
into  both  France  and  Spain.  TheOwwiinal 
Ugolino,  who  was  protector  of  the  whole 
order  of  St  Frtocis,  placed  St.  Clare 
and  her  nuns  temporarily  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  adding  some  constitutions  of 
great  austerity.  Under  these  they  ob- 
served a  perpetual  fast,  and  on  three  days 
of  the  week  in  Lent  fasted  on  bread  and 
water;  they  lay  on  boards;  their  habit 
was  rough  and  of  coarse  material;  and 
they  could  not  speak  to  one  another  at 
any  time  without  the  superior's  leave. 
In  1224  St.  Francis  gave  a  written  rule 
to  St.  Clare,  which  contained  several 
mitigations  of  that  which  they  had 
hitherto  observed ;  they  were  now  not  to 
fiEist  on  Christmas  day,  nor  ever  on  bread 
and  water ;  moreover,  the  silence  imposed 
was  confined  to  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
Like  the  friars,  they  were  not  to  possess 
any  landed  property.  This  rule  was  ap- 
proved by  Innocent  IV.  in  1246. 

A  Bohemian  princess  renounced  the 
world  in  1234  in  order  to  serve  God  in 
this  order,  which  by  her  means  was  pro- 
pagated in  Bohemia  and  in  the  German 
countries  adjoining  it.  St  Clare  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1263.  Various 
modifications  of  the  rule  given  by  St. 
Francis  having  found  their  way  into 
several  convents,  (cardinal  Cajetan,  with 
the  approbation  of  Urban  IV.,  drew  up  in 
1264  a  rule,  substantially  agreeing  with, 
but  somewhat  mitigated  from  that  given 
by  St.  Francis,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  daughters  of  St 
Clare.  Some,  however,  particularly  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  preferred  to  follow  the 
unmitigated  rule.  The  order  was  thus 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  larger 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Urbanists, 
the  latter  by  that  of  Clarisses. 

The  reform  of  St.  Colette  (1436) 
consisted  in  bringing  back  a  number 
of  convents  in  France  and  Flanders  to 
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the  exact  observance  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis. 

The  first  monastery  of  Franciscan 
nuns  or  Minoresses  founded  in  England 
(1293)  was  outside  Aldgate,  to  the  East 
of  London ;  the  house  soon  came  to  be 
called  "  the  Minories,"  a  name  which  the 
locality  still  retains.  At  the  dissolution, 
besides  this  house,  there  were  two  other 
convents  of  Poor  Clares,  at  Brusyard,  in 
Sufiblk,  and  Denny,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  government  and  direction  of  the 
order,  being  divided  between  a  Cardinal 
Protector  and  the  superiors  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, were  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of 
controversy  and  difficulty ;  until,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Julius  II.  placed 
the  Poor  Clares  entirely  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  and  provincials  of 
the  Friars  Minors. 

In  the  time  of  H^lyot  this  order  pos- 
sessed 900  convents,  with  more  than 
2,500  religious.  The  French  Revolution 
swept  most  of  their  bouses  away  ;  but  five 
or  SIX  have  been  restored  in  France,  and 
a  rather  larger  number  exist  in  Austria. 
In  Eugland  there  are  five  convents,*  four 
of  which  (Baddesley,  Bullingham,  Corn- 
wall Road,  and  Levenshulme)  follow  the 
reform  of  St.  Colette;  in  Ireland  six, 
at  Ballyjamesduff,  Galway,  Harold's 
Cross,  near  Dublin,  Keady,  near  Armagh, 
Kenmare,  and  Newry. 

POOS    MBIT    or    &TOV8.       [See 

Vaxtdois.] 

POPS.  The  word  (rrdmras  or  ndnas, 
originally  a  childish  word  for  father,  Lat. 
papa)  was  g^ven  at  first  as  a  title  of  re- 
spect to  ecclesiastics  generally.  Amon? 
tne  Greeks  at  this  day  it  is  used  of  all 
priests,  and  was  used,  as  late  at  least  as 
the  middle  ages,  of  inferior  clerics.  In 
the  "West  it  seems  to  have  become  very 
early  a  special  title  of  bishops.  Thus  the 
Roman  clergy  ^Cyprian,  Ep.  viii.  1)  speak 
of  the  Bishop  oi  Carthage  as  **  the  blessed 
Pone  ^  ("  Benedictum  Papatem  **).  Even 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century  the  title  of 
Pope  was  sometimes  given  to  metropo- 
litans m  the  West.  (See  Hefele, "  Coned." 
iii.  p.  20  seq,)  Gradually,  however,  the 
title  was  limited  to  the  Bishop  of  Home, 
and  we  find  a  svnod  of  Pavia  in  998 
(Hefele,  iv.  p.  o53)  rebuking  an  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  for  calling  himself  Pope. 
Gregory  VII.,  in  a  Roman  Council  of  the 
year  10/3,  formally  prohibited  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  by  any  other  than  the 

1  Baddesley  (near  Warwick),  Bullingham 
(near  Hereford},  Darlington,  Levenshulma, 
London  (Cornwall  Boad). 
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Koman  Bishop.  It  is  of  course  in  this 
last  and  most  restricted  sense  that  we  use 
the  word  here.  By  the  Pope  we  mean 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is,  accordinj? 
to  Oathohc  doctrine,  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  as  such  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  the  doctor 
and  teacher  of  all  the  faithful.  We 
propose  to  f^ive  some  account  (1 )  of  the 
place  St.  Peter  occupies  in  Scripture ; 
(2)  of  the  position  of  the  Pope  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  age;  (3)  of  the  testimonies  of 
later  fathers  and  councils ;  (4)  to  sketch 
the  position  of  the  Pope  in  the  Church  of 
the  present  time.  Obviously,  in  a  subject 
so  vast  we  cannot  do  more  than  direct 
attention  to  the  chief  points. 

(I)  The  Positim  of  Peter  in  the  Neto 
Testament, — Peter  was  first  brought  to 
Christ  by  his  brother  Andrew.  *'  And 
Jesus,  looking  at  him,  said,  Thou  art 
Simon  [i.e,  "hearer"'],  the  son  of  John 
{*I<oavov  is  the  reading  best  supported), 
thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which 
is  interpreted  Peter — i,e.  stone  or  rock. 
The  tnree  synoptic  evangelists  agree 
in  putting  Peter^s  name  first  in  the  list 
of  the  Apostles,  and  all  note  the  change 
of  his  name  from  Simon  to  Peter  ("  He 
conferred  on  Simon  the  name  of  Peter,'* 
Marc.  iii.  16.  "Simon,  whom  also  He 
named  Peter,"  Luc.  vi.  14,  "  first  Simon, 
who  is  called  Peter,"  Matt.  x.  2),  and 
later  the  reason  for  the  change  of  name 
appeared.  The  change  of  name  in  itself 
must  have  been  strange  and  significant  in 
the  ears  of  a  pious  Jew.  He  could 
scarcely  fail  to  remember  the  depth  of 
meaning  which  had  lain  in  the  change  of 
Abram's  name  to  Abraham,  or  how  Jacob 
had  won  the  glorious  name  of  l8rael,which 
was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  his  descen- 
dants. And  besides,  "  Kock  "  *  was  one  of 
the  mostfiimiliar  names  for  that  God  who 
was  at  once  the  strength  of  his  people, 
their  impregnable  fortress  and  refuge, 
their  shelter  in  the  noon-day  heat  of  perse- 
cution. Christ  Himself  explained  the 
reason  for  which  he  had  changed  Simon's 
name  to  Peter.    Hitherto  He  had  been 

>  "Rock"  ("VIV)  l8  constantly  used  as  a 
title  of  God  (see,  e.g,y  Deut  xxxii.  4,  "The 
rock — perfect  is  his  work ; "  I  Sara.  ii.  2  ;  Is. 

XXX.  29 ;  Ps.  xviii.  32  (and  so  y^p).     Once 

only  is  Crod  called  a  "stone"  (D^) — ^viz*  in 

Gen.  xlix.  24,  "the  shepherd,  the  stone  of 
Israel."  But  probably  we  should  point,  with 
Ewald,  Dillman,  and  others,  ^JH  **  *^**®  shep- 
herd of  the  stone  of  Israel,"  with  reference  to 
Gen.  xxviii.  18  ieq, ;  xxxv.  14,  &c.  Keil, 
Kalisch,  &c,  maintain  the  Masoretic  reading. 
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the  visible  head  of  that  society  which  He 
had  gathered  round  Him  and  He  needed 
no  vicar.  But  soon  his  disciples  were  to 
see  Him  on  earth  no  more,  and  He 
promised  to  provide  his  visible  Church, 
after  He  had  gone  to  Heaven,  with  a 
visible  head.  Peter  had  confessed  that 
his  Master  was  'Hhe  Christ  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  Christ  accepted  and  re- 
warded this  confession,  which  sprang  from 
divine  faith.  Peter  had  said  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,  "  And  I,"  Christ  replied, 
"  say  to  thee  that  thou  art  Peter  (or  rock),^ 
and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  will 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  will  be  loosed  in 
heaven  "  (Matt.  xvL  18-19). 

Four  promisee  to  Peter  "  of  power  and 
pre-eminence  in  the  Church  "  are  contained 
m  these  words.  In  a  sen^  all  the  Apos- 
tles became  the  foundation-stones  of 
Christ's  Church  (Ephes.  ii.  19,  20;  Anoc. 
xxi.  14).  But  Peter  was  to  be  its  cnief 
foundation-stone.  He  is  not  to  derive  his 
strength  from  the  Chtirch;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  Peter  is  to  draw  his  strength 
from  Christ,  and  the  Church  from  Peter. 
Next,  the  Church  built  on  Peter  cannot 

1  It  has  often  been  urged  that  Peter  does 
not  mean  "  rock,"  but "  stone,"  iwpa  \mne  the 
word  for  "  rock."  Sound  scholarship  will  not 
support  this  distinction  or  the  inference  drawn 
from  it.  Christ  calls  Simon  Udrpo^,  not  «<Vpa, 
simply  because  rdrpa  could  not  stand  as  a  man*8 
name.  This  is  fully  admitted  by  Meyer,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  N.T.scholars — perhaps  the  most 
eminent  who  has  appeared  in  our  own  time. 
He  quotes,  to  show  how  commonly  wdrpov  occurs 
in  the  classics  with  the  meaning  "  rock,"  Plato, 
Ax,  p.  871 ;  Soph.  PhU,  272 ;  O.  C.  19,  1591 ; 
Pind.  iVcOT.  iv.  46  ;  x.  126.  "  Christ,"  be  says, 
"declares  Peter  a  rock  because  of  his  strong 
faith  in  Him  ;  "  and  again,  "  The  evasion  often 
taken  advantage  of  in  controversy  with  Rome 
— viz.  that  the  *  rock '  means,  not  Peter  himself, 
but  the  firm  faith  and  the  confession  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostle — is  incorrect,  since  the 
demonstrative  expression,  *on  thi»  rock,'  can 
only  mean  the  Apostle  himself."  We  may  add 
that  Cephas  (Kp^Jj)  i*  *  common  word  in 
the  Chaldee  Targums  for  "  rock  " — e,g.  "  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rock "  (Targ.  on  Is.  xxxii.  2. 
Other  instances  in  Levy,  ChaldSdscheB  WSrter- 
buck).  In  the  Syriac  form  it  occurs  very  fre- 
quentlv  in  the  Peshito,  where  it  means,  (1) 
"  rock'; "  (2)  "  stone  ; "  (3)  "  Peter."  Thus, 
in  the  text  before  us  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  we  have 
the  very  same  word  for   II«tp««   and   Wrpa: 

"  Thou  art  Cephas  c]^)]^),  and  on  this  Cephas 
I  wiU  buUd  my  Church." 
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fail.  The  gates  of  the  invisihle  world, 
strong  as  they  are,  will  not  enclose  and 
so  prevail  against  the  Church ;  nay,  thev 
themselves  will  at  last  he  hroken  and  will 
give  up  their  dead ;  hut  the  Church  huilt 
on  Peter  ^vill  endure  till  death  is  "  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory"  (1  Cor.  xv.  54), 
and  even  then  the  Church  will  not  cease 
to  he ;  only  the  Church  which  fij^hts  and 
struggles  here  will  he  changed  into  the 
Church  which  triumphs  and  reigns  in 
heaven.  Thirdly,  while  the  Church  lasts, 
Peter  (and  his  successors)  will  hold  its 
keys.  Christ,  who  has  the  "  key  of  the 
house  of  David,"  Christ,  who  opens  and  no 
man  shuts,  shuts  and  no  man  opens,  con- 
tinues to  he  the  Master  of  the  house ;  hut 
Peter  is  the  steward  to  whom  the  keys 
are  committed.  lie  admits  to  and  ex- 
cludes from  the  Church  in  his  Master's 
name.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  centre  of 
the  Church's  unity.  AH,  from  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  down  to  the  most 
ohscure  of  the  Church's  children,  hold 
their  place  and  exerdse  their  functions  in 
suhoroination  to  Peter.  Fourthly,  what 
he  hinds  and  looses  on  earth  is  hound  and 
loosed  in  heaven — i,e,  he  is  the  ultimate 
earthly  judge  of  what  is  lawful  and  un- 
lawful. He  is  to  lay  down  the  laws  and 
conditions  on  which  communion  with  the 
Church  and  participation  in  its  privileges 
depend,  and  the  decisions  of  his  trihunal 
here  will  be  ratified  in  the  heavenly  court.  ^ 
Once  more  before  his  Passion  Christ 
made  a  promise  to  Peter  which  brought 
the  strength,he  was  to  have  for  his  future 
office,  and  by  virtue  of  Christ's  help,  into 
sharp  contrast  with  his  sin  and  frailty  as 
a  man.  He  was  to  deny  his  Master  three 
times,  hut  this  denial  was  not  to  involve 
the  loss  of  faith  or  to  deprive  him  of  his 
supernatural  strength  as  the  future  rock 
of  the  Church.  "Satan  has  sought  for 
you  [plural — i.e.  the  Apostles]  to  sift  you 
as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee 
[singular — i.e.  for  Peter]  that  thy  faith 
may  not  fail,  and  thou,  oeing  once  con- 
verted [when  thou  hast  once  turned  to 
Me],  strengthen  thy  brethren"  (Luc. 
xxu.  31,  32).  No  intelligent  reader  can 
fail  to  notice  the  significant  change  of 
number  here.    Temptation  is  common  to 

1  Usually,  "  binding  and  loosing  "  are  taken 
to  mean  *'  retaining  and  remitting"  sins.  But 
"  bind  and  loose ''  were  the  technical  words 
with  the  Rabbis  (see  -^pM  ^'^1^7}  1^  Buxtorf, 

Lex,  Chald,  et  Rabb.)  for  "  prohibition  and  per- 
mission ; "  and  it  is  very  hard  to  see  now 
Christ's  words  could  have  conveyed  any  other 
sense  to  his  hearers. 
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Peter  with  the  other  Apostles.  Satan 
has  "  asked  for "  them  all,  that  he  may 
sift  them  by  temptation  and  separate 
them  like  chaff  from  the  wheat.  But  it 
i8  for  Peter  specially  that  Christ  prays, 
because  on  him,  the  man  of  rock,  on  him 
and  him  alone  the  faith  of  the  Church 
depends.  It  is  his  peculiar  office  to 
strengthen  his  brethren.  Even  so  deter- 
mined a  Protestant  as  Bengel  admits  that 
"  this  whole  speech  of  our  Lord  presup- 
poses that  Peter  is  the  first  of  the  Apo- 
stles, on  whose  stability  or  fall  the  less  or 
greater  danger  of  the  others  depended 
(quo  stante  aut  cadente  C€Steri  aut  minus 
aut  magis  periclitarentur)."  After  the 
resurrection  Christ  graciously  allowed  St. 
Peter  to  atone  for  his  threefold  denial  by 
a  threefold  declaration  of  love,  and  again, 
imder  a  new  metaphor,  Christ  committed 
to  him  the  fulness  of  jurisdiction.  Christ 
was,  and  ever  is,  the  Good  Shepherd,  but 
in  a  few  days  his  visible  presence  was  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  on  earth  Peter  was  to 
be  chief  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock. 
"  Feed  my  lambs."  "  Be  the  shepherd  of 
my  sheep"  (perhaps  "little  sheep," Trpo- 
^aria).  "teed  my  sheep"  (perhaps 
trpopaTia  again).  The  Church  was  still 
Christ's  flock  ("  my  lambs,"  "  my  sheep  "), 
but  Peter  is  entrusted  by  Christ  with  the 
office  of  feeding  both  the  old  and  the  little 
ones  of  the  flock.  The  duty  of  feeding 
the  young  and  "  the  watchful  care  and 
rule  over  maturer  Christians  "  ( Westcott, 
ad  loc.)  are  alike  laid  upon  him.  The 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  power  of 
remitting  and  retaining  sins,  are  bestowed 
on  the  other  Apostles  as  well  as  upon  St. 
Peter.  But  Peter  alone  receives  the  keys 
of  the  Church ;  he  alone  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  is  built ;  on  the  faith 
of  him  alone  the  faith  even  of  the  other 
Apostles  depends ;  he  alone  is  made  the 
shepherd  of  the  whole  flock.  This  primacy 
of  Peter  aft»r  Christ's  ascension  clearly 
manifests  itself  even  in  the  scanty  records 
of  the  New  Testament,  though  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  personal  inspira- 
tion of  the  other  Apostks  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  free  to  extend  their  mis- 
sionary conquests  throughout  the  earth 
made  their  relation  to  Peter  very  different 
from  that  between  the  Pope  and  bishops 
of  later  times,  who  have  no  gift  of  in- 
spiration and  whose  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  limits  of  a  particular  diocese. 
Still,  as  has  been  said,  the  subordination 
of  the  other  Apostles  to  Peter  does  evi- 
dently appear.  At  his  instigation  steps 
were  taken  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the 
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Apostolic  college,  and  he  laid  down  the 
rules  of  the  election.  "The  punishment  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  anathema  on 
Simon  Magus,  the  first  heretic,  the  first 
visiting  and  confirming  the  churches  suf- 
fering under  persecution,  were  all  his  acts. 
If  he  was  sent  with  St.  John  hy  the 
Apostolic  College  to  the  new  converts  at 
Samaria,  he  was  himself  memher  and 
president  of  that  college.  So  the  Jews 
sent  their  high-priest  Ismael  to  Nero ;  and 
St.  Ignatius  {*  Philad.'  10)  says  that  the 
neighhouring  churches  in  Asia  had  sent, 
some  their  hishops,  some  their  priests  and 
deacons  "  (Dollinger,  "  First  Age  of  the 
Ohurcli*^'  He  was  indeed  the  Apostle 
of  the  Circumcision,  in  this  following 
Christ,  who  had  said,  "  I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel"  (Matt.  xv.  24),  while  St.  Paul 
was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii. 
7).  This,  however,  involved  no  more 
than  a  division  of  labour,  and  in  no  way 
derogated  from  St.  Peter's  position  as 
chief  of  the  Apostles  and  bead  of  the 
whole  Church.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
St.  Peter  who  was  taught  by  revelation 
'*to  call  no  man  common  or  unclean," 
and  who  first  publicly  and  solemnly 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Church  to  the 
Gfentiles  by  the  baptism  of  Cornelius 
(Acts  X.).  "  St.  Paul  did  not  enter  upon 
his  peculiar  office  of  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles  till  after  his  fifteen  days'  con- 
ference with  St.  Peter"  (Gal.  i.  18),  and 
this  though  he  constantly  insists  on  the 
fact  that  his  doctrine  and  Apostolic 
authority  came  to  him  direct  from  heaven. 
About  A..D.  51  an  Apostolic  council  was 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Judaisers.  "  Certain  men 
commg  down  [to  Antioch]  from  Judaea 
kept  teaching  the  brethren,  'Unless  ye 
are  circumcised  according  to  the  custom 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'"  It  is 
often  alleged  that  St.  James's  position  in 
the  assembly  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
St.  Peter's  primacy.  The  very  contrary 
seems  to  be  the  case.  No  doubt  St. 
James  says  (Acts  xv.  19), "  I  judge  "—!.«. 
"I  give  a  decision  for  myself  and  my 
brother  Apostles."  But  we  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  history  till  we  observe  that 
there  were  two  questions  before  the 
council :  one  a  question  of  doctrine — viz. 
Is  circumcision  necessary  for  salvation? 
and  then  a  question  of  expediency — 
What  disciplinary  decree  will  be  most 
likely  to  promote  peace  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts?  On  the  former 
question  St.  Peter  pronounces   author!- 
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tatively.  He  is  the  first  to  speak.  He 
tells  the  assembly  that  God  had  or- 
dained that  the  Gentiles  should  hear 
the  Gospel  "through  my  mouth,"  that 
God  had  "purified  their  hearts  by 
faith,"  that  He  had  made  no  difference 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  that  both 
were  to  be  saved  by  the  grace  of  Christ. 
Thereupon  "the  whole  multitude  waa 
silent,"  and  heard  Paul  and  Barnabas 
recount  their  missionary  experience  (v. 
12).  St.  James  refers  to  ana  accepts  St. 
Peter's  doctrinal  decision  (v.  14),  and 
proceeds  to  give  his  own  judgment  on  the 
practical  rules  to  be  laid  down — ^viz.  ab- 
stinence from  things  offered  to  idols, 
things  strangled,  blood,  &c.  It  was  natu- 
ral, on  Catholic  principles,  that  St.  Peter 
should  pronounce  the  doctrinal  decision ; 
it  was  also  natural  and  fitting,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  St.  James  should  give 
his  judgment  on  the  practical  rules,  for 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  both  parties 
in  the  dispute,  already  committed  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  spirituality :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  St.  James,  the  head  of 
the  chief  Jewish  church,  was  just  the  man 
likely  to  conciliate  the  Pharisaic  party. 
Further,  in  a  famous  passage  (Gal.  ii.  11), 
St.  Paul  says  of  himself  that  he  "  with- 
stood Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was 
condemned  "  (KaT€yv<a<Tfi€Pos  —  t.«.  "  his 
conduct  carried  its  own  condemnation 
with  it,"  Light  foot,  ad  he.).  But  there 
was  no  question  of  error  in  faith.  St. 
Peter,  when  he  went  to  Antioch,  with- 
drew from  eating  with  the  (Entile  converts 
and  acted  against  the  principles  of  Gospel 
liberty  he  had  maintained  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  before.  This  proves,  no  doubt, 
that  St.  Peter  was  capable  of  error  in 
judgment  and  of  vacillation.  It  is  no 
argument  against  his  primacy,  nor  does 
it  show  that  he  could  teach  the  Church 
false  doctrine,  or  cease  to  be  the  rock  on 
which  its  faith  is  built.  In  short,  the 
Gospels  in  plain  and  unmistakeable  terms 
recount  the  Divine  institution  of  the 
Petrine  primacy.  There  is  nothing  to 
contradict  and  something  to  confirm  the 
Gospel  view  of  Peter's  primacy  in  the 
Apostolic  records,  and  the  natural  exposi- 
tion of  Christ's  words  remains  in  its  rights. 
(2)  The  Pope  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Age, 
— It  is  the  constant  tradition  of  the 
earliest  Christian  writers  that  Peter  held 
the  first  place  among  the  Apostles.  Ter- 
tullian  ("PrsBscr."  22;  "Monog."  8) 
asserts  that  Peter  is  the  rock  on  which 
the  Church  was  built,  and,  again,  that 
Christ  left  the  keys  to  him  and  "  through 
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him  to  the  Church"  ("Scoi-p."10),  which 
last  words  exactly  tally  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  that  Peter  is  the  fountain-head 
of  all  spiritual  rule  and  jurisdiction. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ("  Quis  Dives,"  c. 
xxi.  p.  947)  speaks  of  Peter  as  "  the  elect, 
the  chosen  one,  the  first  of  the  disciples." 
Origen  declares  that  Peter  was  "  the  great 
foimdation  of  the  Church,  the  most  solid 
rock  on  which  Christ  founded"  it,  that 
he  was  "  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  "  ("  In 
Exod."Hom.  v. ;  "  In  Luc.'^Hom.  xvii).' 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  full  all  or 
nearly  all  the  passages  in  St.  Cyprian 
which  express  his  l^lief  in  St.  Peter's 
primacy,  ror  he  is  never  weary  of  assert- 
mg"  it.  We  may  quote,  however,  the 
following  words:  "reter,  on  whom  the 
Church  had  been  built"  (Ep.  lix.  7) ;  "One 
Church  founded  on  Peter ^'  (Ep.  Ixx.  3)  ; 
"Peter,  to  whom  the  Lord  entrusted 
the  feeding  and  the  care  of  his  sheep,  on 
whom  He  set  and  founded  his  Church  " 
r"De  Habit.  Virg.**  10);  "One  is  the 
Church  and  founded  on  one,  who  also 
received  its  keys"  (Ep.  Ixxiii.  11); 
"Peter,  on  whom  He  built  his  Church 
and  from  whom  He  instituted  and  showed 
the  origin  of  unity"  (Ep.  Ixxiii.  7). 
Cyprian  has  been  sometimes  understood 
to  mean  that  St.  Peter  received  his  power 
as  the  representative  of  all;  that  he 
merely  stood  for  the  Apostles,  who  were 
all  one  in  dignity  and  jurisdiction.  But 
the  words  just  cited  go  far  beyond  this. 
Christ,  according  to  Cyprian,  did  not 
merely  show  the  unity  by  giving  the  kevs 
to  Peter  alone,  but  He  "  mstituted "  the 
unity  of  the  Church  from  Peter — i.e.  He 
made  the  Church  one  bv  giving  it  one 
visible  head.  We  may  also  refer  to  Ep. 
lx\'i.  8;  "Ad  Fortunat."  11;  Ep.  xlui. 
5.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Ep,  Ixxi.  3)  Cyprian  argues  that  the 
controversy  on  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism  must  be  decided  "by  reason,  not 
custom,"  and  urges  that  even  Peter, 
"  whom  the  Lord  chose  as  the  first  (quern 
primum  elegit ;  Peter,  of  course,  was  not 
chosen  first  in  order  of  time),  and  on 
whom  He  built  his  Church,  when  after- 
wards Paul  disputed  with  him  about  the 
circumcision,  noiiade  no  arrogant  claim  or 
insolent  assumption,  so  as  to  say  that  he 
held  the  primacy  and  that  those  who 
were  new  and  had  come  later  should 
rather  give  way  to    him;    nor  did    he 

1  For  the  passages  in  which  Ori^n  seems, 
but  only  seems,  to  hold  a  contrary  view  on  the 
title  **  rock,"  see  the  note  of  Huetios  on  Origen, 
"  In  Matt"  torn.  12. 
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despise  Paul  because  he  had  been  pre- 
viously a  persecutor  of  the  Church,  but 
he  admitted  the  counsel  of  truth  and 
easily  agreed  to  the  good  reason  which 
Paul  asserted."  But  St.  Cyprian  here 
is  not  denying  St.  Peter's  pnmacy;  on 
the  contrary,  he  implies  his  belief  in  it. 
What  he  says  is  that  St.  Peter  did  not 
assert  his  authority  on  that  occasion,  and 
this  simple  statement  of  fact  would  be 
accepted  by  all.  Cjprian's  works  ("  Sen- 
tent.  Episc."  17)  supply  us  with  another 
testimony  from  one  of  his  contemporaries 
and  fellow-bishops  to  the  general  belief 
that  Christ  "built  the  Church  on  Peter." 
We  conclude  with  another  illustration, 
which  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  The 
"  Homilies"  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome  betray  their  Judaising  and  heretical 
character  in  this  among  other  ways,  that 
they  exalt  the  dignity  of  St.  James,  "  the 
bishop  of  bishops,"  and  of  the  Mother 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  even  there 
we  find  St.  Peter  called  "  the  foundation 
of  the  Church"  (p.  10,  ed.  Dressei ;  p.  6, 
ed.  Lagarde), "  the  firm  rock  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Church"  (Hom.  xvii. 
19 ;  see  also  viii.  5). 

St.  Peter's  connection  with  the  Roman 
Church  as  its  founder  is  proved  by  his- 
torical evidence  which  cannot  be  set 
aside,  except  by  an  extreme  scepticism 
which  would  serve  equally  to  undermine 
the  historical  character  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  New  Testament  itself  is 
silent  about  St.  Peter's  presence  at  Rome, 
except  that  St.  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle, 
sends  greetings  from  the  Church  in  Baby- 
lon (1  Pet.  V.  13),  which  all  ancient 
writers,  with,  so  fer  as  we  know,  only 
one  late  and  insignificant  exception  (that 
of  Cosraas  Indicopleustes),  unaerstand  to 
mean  Rome.  Many  internal  arguments 
from  the  N.  T.,  ably  stated  by  Dollinger 
("First  Age  of  the  Church,"  p.  97  seq.), 
support  this  view.  But,  apart  from  this, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the 
earliest  ages  and  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth 
(about  170),  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
Christians  (apud  Euseb.  "  H.  E."  ii.  25), 
mentions  the  fact  that  both  the  Corinthian 
and  Roman  Churches  were  "planted"  by 
Peter  and  Paul  (n^ v. otto  Uerpov  /cat  TIavXov 
<t)VT(lav),  and  that  both  died  as  martyrs 
there  at  the  same  time.  About  190, 
Irenffius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Poly  carp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  St. 
John,  speaks  ("Adv.  Haer."  iii.  3)  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  "  greatest,  most  ancient, 
known  to  all,  founded  and  constituted 
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by  the  most  glorious  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul."  *'  IlAving  founded  and  built  the 
Church  [of  Rome],  the  blessed  Apostles 
entrusted  to  Linus  the  administration  of 
the  episcopacy/'  Oaius,  a  Roman  pres- 
byter under  Zephjrinus  (200-218),  says : 
"  I  can  point  out  the  trophies  of  the 
Apostles.  For  if  you  will  go  to  the  Vatican 
or  to  the  Ostian  road,  you  will  find  the 
trophies  of  those  who  founded  this  Church  *' 
(Euseb.  "H.  E."  ii.  26).  A  little  later, 
the  African  Tertullian  teUs  us  ("Adv. 
Marc."  iv.  6)  that  Peter  and  Paul  left  to 
the  Romans  "  the  gospel  sealed  with  their 
blood '' ;  that  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  ordained  by  Peter  ("  Praescr."  32)  ; 
that  at  Rome  Peter  suflfered  like  his 
Master  ("Praescr."  36).  This  early  evi- 
dence from  Greece,  Gaul,  Africa,  and 
Rome  itself  is  so  certain  and  so  suiiicient 
that  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  evidence 
which  is  merely  probable.  The  language 
of  St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  John 
("Rom."  4),  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  justly 
remarks  (in  his  edition  of  Clem.  Rom. 
p.  46),  "  seems  to  imply  that  they  [Peter 
and  Paul]  had  both  preached  in  Rome," 
and  the  preaching  and  death  of  the  two 
Apostles  there  appears  to  have  been  the 
suDJect  of  a  very  early  work,  "The 
Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul "  (see  Hilgenfeld, 
"  Nov.  Test  extra  Canonem  Recept.  fascic. 
iv.  p.  68).  Against  this  uniform  tradition 
nothing  can  oe  advance  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  this  connection  of  Peter 
with  Rome  which  made  "the  Chair  of 
Peter  "  an  accepted  name  for  the  Roman 
see.  Thus  Cyprian  (Ep.  lix.  14)  uses  the 
following  words  of  persons  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  schism  of  Felicissimus 
and  had  gone  to  Rome :  "  They  dare  to 
sail  to  the  see  of  Peter  and  to  the  chief 
church  (ad  ecdesiam  principalem)^  from 
which  the  unity  of  bishop  (unitas  sacer- 
dotaliB)  has  arisen."  The  early  Church 
thus  believed  in  the  primacy  of  Peter, 
and  also  held  that  the  Roman  Church  is 
"  the  Chair  of  Peter." 

Nor  is  direct  testimony  to  the  authority 
and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Churcn 
wanting.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
patristic  literature  Ignatius  describes  the 
Roman  Church  as  "  presiding  in  the  place 
of  the  region  of  the  Romans,"  and  again, 
as  the  Church  "  which  presides  over 
charity  "  ("  Rom.'*  ad  init.)  Hefele,  in  his 
edition  of  the  "  Apostolic  Fathers,"  takes 
this  latter  phrase  to  mean  a  presidence 
over  "  the  whole  congregation  of  Cliris- 
tiana,"  who  are  bound  together  hj  charity, 
and  this    interpi-etation    is  defended  at 
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length  by  Hagemann  ("  Romische  Kirche, ' 
p.  681  seq.)  In  any  case  the  primacy 
of  Rome  over  the  Christian  world  is 
acknowledged,  for  had  Ignatius  meant  to 
confine  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  Rome  itself,  the  assertion  would  have 
come  to  this,  that  the  Roman  Church 
presided  over  itself,  which  has  no  meaning. 
"  Presides  "  (irpoiedBrjTai)  is  the  very  word 
which  St.  Ignatius  uses  (e.g. "  Magnes."  6) 
to  describe  the  authority  of  the  bishop  in 
his  own  diocese ;  and  this  acknowledgment 
Is  all  the  more  important  because  it  comes 
from  one  who  was  himself  bishop  of 
Antioch,  which  also  could  boast  of  its 
connection  with  St.  Peter.  Tertullian 
makes  communion  with  the  Apostolic 
Churches — i.e.  the  Churches  founded  by 
Apostles — ^the  test  of  Catholic  unity 
("  PrsBscr.''  21  et  passim)  j  but  Rome  alone 
he  calls  "  the  bappy  Church,  into  which 
the  Apostles  poured  all  their  doctrine 
with  their  blood."  ("  PraBScr."  36.)  The 
words  Tertullian  wrote  after  his  lapse 
into  Montanist  here^  disclose  still  more 
plainly  the  power  claimed  by  the  Pope  in 
his  day.  For  he  ridicules  the  "per- 
emptory edict "  of  Zephyrinus  the  Roman 
bishop  and  his  pretence  to  speak  as 
"  bishop  of  bishops."  '*  I  want  to  know," 
he  exclaims,  "  how  you  usurp  this  au- 
thority for  the  Church."  ^  And  at  once 
he  answers  his  own  question  by  supposing 
that  the  Pope  does  so  on  the  strength  of 
the  words,  "On  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church."  "  To  thee  have  I  given  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  What- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  or  loose  on  earth, 
will  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven." 
(Tertull.  "  De  Pudic."  21.)  But  the  most 
important  testimony  to  the  authority  of 
Rome  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  is 
that  of  IrensBus.  He  wrote  the  tbird 
book  of  his  work  against  heresies,  in 
which  the  words  which  we  are  about  to 
quote    occur,    between    184    and    192.' 

1  i.e.  for  the  Roman  Church,  because  founded 
by  Peter.  "  Idcirco  priesumis  et  ad  te  derivasse 
sol  vend!  et  alligandi  potesCatem,  id  est  ad 
omnem  ecclesiam  Petri  propinquam." 

'  In  iii.  21  he  mentions  Theodotion's  version 
of  the  O.  T.,  which  was  not  published  before 
180  (see  Field,  Uexapl  Orig.  torn.  i.  p.  38)  ; 
and  in  iii.  8  he  speaks  of  Eleuthems  (177-190, 
according  to  Jaff<^,  Regest,  Fantif,)  as  actual 
bishop  of  Rome.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  the  work  of  Iremeus  only  remains 
in  a  Latin  version.  Massuet  (Diss.  ii.  §  53^, 
Lachmann  (N,  T,  Graece  et  lAitine,  Pnef.  p.  x.), 
and  Westcott  (N,  T.  Canon,  p.  280)  consider 
that  the  version  was  known  to  Tertullian,  and 
therefore  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
Qreek.    Mawanet's  oondnsion  was  contested  by 
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But  he  "is  rightly  included  in  what  may 
be  called  the  Apoetolic  family "  (New- 
man, "Tracts  Theological  and  Ecclesi- 
astical," p.  200),  for  he  was  the  disciple 
of  St.  Polycarp  (Iren.  ad  Florin,  apud 
Euseb.  "H.  E."  v.  20),  who  was  the 
disciple  of  St.  John.  He  had  singular 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  mind  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world,  for  he  was 
brought  up  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  bishop 
of  Lyons,  and  twice  at  least  he  came  into 
intimate  relations  with  Rome.  Irenaeus 
then  appeals  ("  Adv.  Il«er."  iii.  3),  in 
attacking  Gnostic  error,  to  the  Apostles. 
They,  he  insists,  had  perfect  knowledge, 
and  delivered  the  truth  in  its  fulness  to 
the  Church.  He  points  out  that  differ- 
ent churches  are  able  to  trace  back 
the  succession  of  their  bishops  to  the 
Apostles,  and,  since  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  all  these  churches,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  Church  of  Eome,  founded 
by  "two  most  glorious  Apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul."  "Pointing  to  the  tradition 
which  this  Church  has  received  from 
the  Apostles,  to  that  faith  which  has 
been  announced  to  the  whole  world,  and 
which  has  come  even  to  us  by  the  succes- 
sion of  bishops,"  we  confound  all  who 
err  from  the  right  way.  "  For  with  this 
Church,  because  of  its  more  powerful 
principality,*  every  church  must  agree — 
that  is,  the  faithful*  ever3rwhere — ^in  which' 
(t.e.  in  communion  with  the  Koman 
Church)   the  tradition  of  the  Apostles 

Sabatier  (  Vetus  Itcdica,  Prrcf.  n.  93)  and  the 
Benedictine  authors  of  the  Histoire  Littereure  de 
la  France^  vol.  i.  *♦  S.  Irdn^"  §  2.  In  any  case, 
the  fidelilv  of  the  Latin  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  The  Syriac  Fragments  published  by 
Harvey  in  1857  would  prove  this,  **if  a  doubt- 
ful cause  needed  support*'  (Harvey's  /reiweiw, 
vol.  ii.  p.  431). 

*  "Principalitas"  can  only  mean  "  princi 
pality "  or  **  supremacy."  It  occurs  :  iv.  38, 
**  God  holds  the  principality ; "  ii.  30,  God  "  is 
above  every  principality'  and  domination.*'  In 
eight  other  places  it  is  used  of  the  supreme 
God  of  the  Gnostics.  So,  i.  26, 1,  "  the  princi- 
pality which  is  above  all,"  "  the  principality 
which  is  above  everything."  It  is  used — as  we 
know  from  the  Fragments  of  the  original  Greek 
preserved  in  Philusnphum,  x.  21  ;  Theodoret, 
Uteret.  Fab,  i.  15 — to  translate  av^eyria,  "  au- 
thority "  or  "  supremacy.** 

*  "  Undique"  sa  "ubique,**  ns  Thiersch  and 
St ieren  admit.  Cf.  iii.  24, 1,  "  Praedicationem  ec- 
clesiae  undique  constantem,'*  with  i.  10,  2,  "Pra3- 
dicatio  veritatis  ubique  lucet.** 

*  **  In  qua,**  "  in  which  '* — i.e.  "  in  union 
with  which,^*  or  "  in  the  unity  of  which.**  Cf. 
"Sidutem  in  eo  dedit"  (iii.  12.  4);  "Quod 
perdidcramus  in  Adam"  (iii.  18,  1);  and  "In 
(iua  una  cathedra  [sc.  Petri]  unita.s  ab  omnibus 
servareter  '*  (Optat.  Schism,  Von,  ii.  2). 
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has  ever  been  preserved  by  those  on 
every  side."  Then  he  enumerates  the 
series  of  Pope-s,  beginning  with  Linus. 
According  to  St.  Irenseus  the  faithful  all 
over  the  world  must  agree  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  see,  in  which  the 
tradition  of  the  whole  Church  is  virtually 
contained.  This  assent  is  due  because 
Rome  has  the  "more  powerful  princi- 
pality," and  this  principality  rests  on  the 
Apostolic  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church, 
as  the  whole  context  shows.  When 
Irenaeus  wrote  general  coimcils  had  not 
been  dreamt  of.  It  was  from  the  Apostles, 
not  from  them,  that  the  Roman  Church 
derived  her  supreme  power.  Nor,  again, 
does  Rome  depend  upon  the  assent  of  the 
faithful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  faith- 
ful all  over  the  world  who  are  boimd  to 
agree  with  her.  This  passage  has  been 
the  crux  of  Protestant  theologians.  For 
two  centuries  and  more  they  have  been 
devising  a  variety  of  interpretations,  no 
one  of  which  has  found  general  acceptance 
even  among  themselves.  In  the  last 
Protestant  book  on  St.  IrensBus  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  writer 
admits  that  the  saint  **  passing,  as  it  were 
in  prophecy,  beyond  hmw^elf,  anticipates 
the  Papal  Church  of  the  future,"  that  he 
marks  out  Rome  "  as  the  chief  seat  of 
Apostolic  tradition,  as  the  centre  which 
sustains  and  unites  the  whole  Church." 
(Ziegler,  "Irenaus,"  1871,  p.  161.)» 

We  cannot  expect  many  instances  of 
the  exercise  of  Papal  power  at  this  time. 
Time  was  needed  to  develop  the  principles 
contained  in  the  Apostolic  tradition  on 
*•  the  Chair  of  Peter,"  and,  besides,  the 
hand  of  the  persecutor  was  heavy  on  the 
Church.  Still,  indications  of  Roman  supre- 
macy are  not  wanting  in  the  facts  of 
early  history.  "The  heretic  Marcion, 
excommunicated  in  Pontus,  betakes  him- 
self to  Rome."  "The  Montanists  from 
Phrygia  come  to  Rome  to  gain  the 
countenance  of  its  bishops;  Praxeas 
from  Asia  attempts  the  like."  "  St.  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  threatens  to  excommuni- 
cate the  Asian  churches."  "  St.  Stephen 
refuses  to  receive  St.  Cjrnrian's  deputation, 
and  separates  himself  from  various 
churches  of  the  East;   Fortunatus  and 

'  The  interpretation  jrfven  in  the  text  is  that 
of  the  Galileans  Natalis  Alexander,  Bossnet, 
Massuet,  and  Ceillier ;  also  of  Ddllinger, 
Church  History,  Engl.  Transl.  i.  p.  25B,  and 
Kriedrich,  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands,  i.  p. 
409.  Interitretations  mutually  destructive  will  be 
found  in  Salmasius,  De  Prbnatu,  p.  65  ;  Grabe, 
cut  loc, ;  Keander,  i.  p.  259  ;  Gieseler,  i.  p.  175. 
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Felix,  deposed  by  Cyprian,  have  recourse 
to  Rome;  BasiUdes,  deposed  in   Spain, 
betakes  himself  to  Rome."    "  The  pres- 
byters of  St.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, complain  of  his  doctrine  to  St. 
Dionysius  of  Rome ;  the  latter  expostu- 
lates with  him  and  he  explains."    (New- 
man,  "  Development,"  p.  167  seg,)     No 
doubt  the  early  Fathers  spoke  and  acted 
at  times  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
their  own  utterances  elsewhere  on  Roman 
authority.    This   was  perfectly   natural, 
seeing  that  they  had  indeed  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  but  not  formal  definitions 
or  even  a  developed  theological  system  to 
guide  them.     It  would  of  course  be   a 
monstrous  anachronism  were  we  to  attri- 
bute a  belief   in   Papal  infallibility  to 
Ante-Nicene    Fathers.     Our  contention 
simply  is  that  the  modern  doctrine  on 
Papal  power  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
patristic  principles.     It  is  another  and 
a  very  different  thing  to  say  that  the 
early  Fathers  themselves  saw  all  this,  and 
they  were  of  course  furthest  from  seeing 
it  when  they  were  irritated  by  (in  un- 
wonted interference  on  the  part  of  Rome 
or  opposed  to  Rome  in  theological  contro- 
versy.   And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully 
remembered    that    there  is  no  countei^ 
theory  to  be  found  in  the  Fathers  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  age.    The  external  unity  of 
the  Church  is  their  constant  theme.     But 
if  the  see  of  Peter  was  not  the  centre  of 
unity,  then  what  was?     If  two  bishops 
anathematised  and  refused  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  how  were  the  faithful  to 
know  which  of  the  two  was  in  the  unity 
of  the  Church  P    K  we  do  not  t^ke  the 
chair  of  Peter  as  the  centre  of  unity, 
then  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  supply  no 
answer  to  the  question.    They  never  men- 
tion general  councils    or    appeal    to    a 
majority  of  the  bishops  throughout  the 
world.     Yet,    if  each    bishop    is  to  be 
independent  and   subject  to  God   alone, 
we  snould  have  a  thousand  Popes  instead 
of  one,   and  the  unity   of  the  Church 
would    be    shattered  mto   pieces.*    Our 
opponents  may  complain  that  the  early 
Fathers  do  not  speak  fully  enough  on  the 
authority  of  Rome,  that  their  acts  and 
dicta  are  occasionally  inconsistent  with 
Roman  claims.   They  cannot  say  with  any 
show  of  reason  that  the  drift  of  patristic 
teaching  tends  to  any  definite  theory  of 

^  Cyprian,  indeed,  doe,s  in  the  stress  of  con- 
troversy, commit  himself  to  a  theory  of  absolute 
episcopal  independence  (Ep.  Iv.  21).  But  he 
distinctly  contradicts  himself  even  in  the  same 
Epistle  (iv.  24)  and  buy.  U  lix.  9. 
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church   unity,  other  than  that    of    the 
Catholic  Roman  Church. 

(3)  The  Fathers  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Centuries. — Here  the  difficulty  lies, 
not  in  finding  proofs  that  Papal  supremacy 
was  asserted  and  recognised,  but  in  select- 
ing typical  instances  from  the  mass  of 
evidence.  "  More  ample  testimony,**  says 
Cardinal  Newman, ''  for  the  Papal  supre- 
macy, as  now  professed  by  Roman 
Catholics,  is  scarcely  necessary  than  what 
is  contained"  in  a  series  of  passages 
which  he  Quotes.  ("Development,"  p. 
148  seq.)  "  The  simple  question  is  whether 
the  clear  light  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  may  be  fairly  taken  to  interpret 
to  us  the  dim,  though  definite,  outlinee 
traced  in  the  preceding" — i.e.  the  Ante- 
Nicene  age.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  striking  passages  in  which  the 
Fathers  maintain  not  only  that  the  Pope 
holds  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  by 
divine  righ^  but  also  that  communion 
with  him  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
Catholic  unity. 

Optatus,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3 :  "  You  cannot 
deny  that  you  know  that  in  the  city 
of  Rome  the  episcopal  chair  was  bestowed 
on  Peter  first,  in  which  Peter,  head  of 
all  the  Apostles,  sat,  in  which  one  chair 
unity  was  to  be  preserved  (serom-etur)  by 
all,  that  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  might 
not  maintain  each  his  own  chair,  that  he 
might  be  at  once  a  schismatic  and  a  sinner 
who  against  the  chair  which  stands  by 
itself  {sinyularem  cathedram)  set  another." 
He  then  enumerates  the  Popes  from 
Peter  down  to  Siricius,  the  Pope  of  his  own 
day.  The  Council  of  Aquileia,  in  which 
St.  Ambrose  took  a  chief  part,  begs  in  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Qratian  that  he 
will  "  not  permit  the  Roman  Church,  the 
head  of  the  whole  Roman  world  and  that 
sacred  faith  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  dis- 
turbed, because  from  it  the  rights  of 
venerable  admonition  flow  forth  for  all." 
(Mansi,  "  Concil."  torn.  iii.  col.  622.)  St. 
Ambrose  tells  us  {"  De  Excidio  Satyri,"  i. 
47)  that  his  brother,  in  plac^  where  the 
schism  of  Lucifer  prevailed,  if  he  doubted 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  bishop,  asked  him, 
"  if  he  communicated  with  the  Catholic 
bishops,  that  is,  with  the  Roman  Church." 
St.  Jerome  (Ep.  16)  addresses  these 
words  to  Pope  Damasus :  "  Following 
none  but  CJhrist,  I  am  associated  in 
communion  with  your  Holiness — that  is, 
with  the  chair  of  Peter.  On  that  rock  I 
know  the  Church  was  built.  Whosoever 
eateth  the  lamb  out  of  this  house  is  pro- 
fane.   If  anyone  is  not  in  the  ark   of 
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Noo  he  will  perish  when  the  floods 
prevail.  ...  I  know  not  Vitalis ;  I  will 
nave  none  of  Meletius ;  Paulinus  is 
strange  to  me.  Whoso  gathereth  not 
with  you  scattereth ;  that  is,  he  who  is 
not  on  Ohrist^s  side  is  with  Antichrist." 
"  Gome,  my  brethren,"  says  St.  Aupustine 
to  the  Donatists  ("Ps.  contr.  Don.^');  "'^ 
you  wish  to  be  pufted  in  the  vine.  .  .  . 
Keckon  up  the  bishops  even  from  the  venr 
see  of  Peter.  .  .  .  That  is  the  rock  which 
the  haughty  gates  of  hell  do  not  overcome.** 
In  416  a  councfl  of  sixty-^ight  bishops  at 
Carthatre,  and  of  fiftv-nine  at  Mileve  in 
Numidia,  condemned  Pelagius,  whose 
doctrine  had  been  anathematised  Ave  years 
before  in  another  council  at  Carthage. 
Each  of  the  two  last  councils  sent  letters 
to  Pope  Innocent,  beg^ng  that  Apostolic 
authority  might  be  given  to  their  decrees. 
("Ep.  Ooncil.  Oarthag.  Const."  Epp. 
Innoc.  26.)  Another  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Pope  by  Augustine  and  four  other 
bishops,  in  which  they  tell  him  what 
had  been  done  against  t'elagianism.  All 
these  letters  are  full  of  deference  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
Council  at  Mileve  tell  the  Pope  that 
heretics  were  more  likely  to  yield  to  his 
authority,  which  was  "  derived  from  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  "  ("  auctori- 
tati  tu88  ex  scripturarum  sacranim  auc- 
toritate  deproraptae,"  Ooust.  Ep.  28). 
Innocent  replied,  commending  them  for 
following  the  old  rule  which  prescribed 
that  answers  should  come  to  all  the 
provinces  from  the  Apostolic  fount 
before  Rome  spoke,  but  after  the  pro- 
vincial councils,  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  178) 
admits  that  "Pelagianism  was  not  vet 
fully  excluded  from  the  Church."  After 
the  councils  had  been  confirmed  by  Rome, 
after  the  rescript  came,  he  thought  that 
by  the  letters  of  Innocent  "  the  whole 
doubt  had- been  removed"  ("Contr.  Ep. 
Pelag."  ii.  3).  Pelagius  himself  had  pro- 
mised "  to  condemn  all  which  that  see 
[the  Roman  see]  had  condemned " 
(August.  "  De  Peccat.  Grig."  7j.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  claims  made  by 
the  Popes  themselves.  "The  canons 
themselves  have  decided,"  says  Pope 
Gelasius  (492-6)  writing  to  Faustus, 
"  tliat  no  one  whosoever  shall  appeal 
from  this  see,  and  so  provide  that  it  shall 
judge  the  whole  Church  and  itself  be 
judged  by  none.  .  .  .  Timothy  of  Alexan- 
dria, Peter  of  Antioch,  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
not  one,  but  many,  bearing  the  episcopal 
name,  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
see  alone,  were  cast  down.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
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we  are  in  no  fear  lest  the  Apostolic 
judgment  be  reversed,  to  which  tlie  vo'ce 
of  Christ,  tradition,  and  the  canons  have 
given  the  decision  of  controversy  through- 
out tbe  whole  Church."  (Mansi, "  Concil." 
torn.  viii.  16  seq,)  At  an  earlier  date — viz. 
in  the  year  422 — Pope  Boniface  had 
spoken  of  the  Roman  see  as  that  "  from 
which,  if  any  divide  himself,  he  becomes 
an  outcast  from  the  religion  of  Christ" 
(Const.  Epp.  Bonifac.  14). 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is 
Western  evidence.  But  testimony  quite 
as  strong  comes  to  us  from  tbe  East.  In 
341  (or,  as  some  think,  342)  Pope  Julius  - 
with  a  synod  of  fifty  Italian  bishops  (see 
Athanas.  "  Apol  contr.  Arianos,"  ad  init., 
and  the  epistle  of  the  synod  of  Philippo- 
polis,  Mansi,  tom.  iii.  130)  restored  two 
Eastern  prelates,  St.  Athanasius  and 
Paul  of  Constantinople,  to  their  sees. 
"  He "  (Pope  Julius),  says  the  Greek 
historian  Socrates  ("  H.  E."  ii.  16),  "  in 
accordance  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  Church,  estaDlished  the  bishops 
in  outspoken  letters,  sent  them  back  to 
the  East,  restored  each  to  his  own  see, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  those  who  had 
rashly  deposed  them."  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Seoaste,  was  reinstated  on  producing  a 
letter  of  restitution  from  Pope  Liberius. 
(Basil,  Ep.  263.)  Chrysostom  and  his 
persecutor  Tlieophilus  appealed  to  Pope 
Innocent.  The  latter  also  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Bishops  of  Milan  and  Aquileia, 
but  that  the  appeal  was  made  specially  to 
Rome  appears  from  the  statement  in  a 
letter  from  Anysius,  bishop  of  Thessalo- 
nica  who  was  a  friend  of  Chrysostom 's — 
viz.  "that  he  abode  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Romans  "  (a>s  c/i/xeVct  rfj  KfHcrti  rjj  t«v 
*Pa)/iat«v).  (See  the  life  by  Palladius,  him- 
self a  contemporary  of  Chrysostom,  cap.  3.) 
But  it  is  in  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
great  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon 
that  Roman  supremacy,  with  its  divine 
sanction,  shines  forth  most  clearly.  Cyril 
did  not  dare  to  break  off  communion  with 
Nestorius  till  he  had  consulted  Pope 
Celestine.  He  begged  the  Pope  to  declare 
his  mind  on  this  point  (Mansi,  "  Concil." 
tom.  iv.  1011  9eq.)  The  Pope  told  his 
legates  to  act,  not  as  disputants,  but  as 
judges  (Const.  Ep.  Cel.  17.)  The  Fathers 
of  Ephesus  passed  sentence  on  Nestorius, 
"compelled  and  constrained  {avayKaita^ 
KOTtiTftx^eirrts)  by  the  sacred  canons  and 
the  letter  of  our  most  holy  Father  and 
fellow-minister  Celestine,  bishop  of  tbe 
Roman  Church."  (Mansi,  iv.  1207.)  John 
of  Antioch,  after  a  echismatical  resistance 
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to  Pope  and  council,  returned  to  Catholic 
unity.  Whereupon  Sixtus  III.  reminds 
him  that  he  has  learned  by  experience 
"what  it  is  to  think  with  us.  Blessed 
Peter,  in  the  person  of  his  successors,  has 
handed  down  what  he  has  received.  Who 
would  wish  to  cut  himself  off  from  the 
first  of  the  Apostles,  taught  by  our 
master  Himself r"  (Const.  Epp.  Sixt. 
HI.  Ep.  6.)  The  Fathers  of  Chalctnion 
acknowledge  that  the  Pope  had  presided 
over  the  council  through  his  legates  "  as 
head  over  the  members,"  that  the  Pope 
*"  is  appointed  for  all  (7ra<rt  ica^tcrrd/xews) 
interpreter  of  the  voice  of  Peter ; "  they 
say  that  "  Dioscorus  had  dared  to  restore 
Eutyches  to  the  dignity  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  his  Holiness,"  and  had 
**  turned  in  his  madneas  against  him  to 
whom  the  Saviour  had  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  the  vine."  They  men- 
tion the  28th  canon,  and  ask  its  confirma- 
tion, that  "  the  establishment  of  good 
discipline  (curafms),  as  well  as  of  faith, 
might  be  attributed"  to  Leo.  Finally, 
they  gave  an  account  of  all  that  had  been 
done  to  the  Pope, "  that  he  might  confirm 
it"  (ctff  ^f^aidiaiv,  Mansi,  torn.  vi.  148 seq.). 
Next  year  the  Emperor  Marcian  wrote  to 
Leo  that  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  many  whether  his  Holiness  had  con- 
firmed the  decrees  of  the  council  {to. 
TVTTdiSivraiQf^aioitrfv),  One  more  instance 
and  we  have  done.  The  Formulary  or 
Libellusof  Pope  Hormisdas  was  signed  in 
519  by  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  imposed  by  the  Byzantine  emperor 
upon  all  the  bishops  within  his  dominions. 
It  containsthe  following  words :  "  Whereas 
the  sentence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can- 
not be  set  aside,  in  which  He  says,  *  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  (Church;'  the  above  words  are  con- 
firmed by  the  effects,  since  in  the  Apostolic 
see  religion  has  ever  been  preserved  with- 
out stain.  Anxious,  therefore,  by  no 
means  to  be  severed  from  this  hope  and 
faith,  and  following  in  all  things  the 
constitutions  of  the  Fathers,  we  anathema- 
tise all  heretics,  especially  Nestorius,  &c. . . 
receive  and  approve  all  the  encyclical 
letters  of  Pope  Leo,  which  he  wrote  con- 
cerning the  (Christian  religion.  Whence, 
as  wo  have  said  before,  following  in  all 
things  the  Apostolic  see,  and  proclaiming 
all  its  constitutions,  I  hope  I  may  attain  *' 
(we  are  not  responsible  for  the  grammar) 
**  to  be  with  you  in  the  one  communion 
which  the  Apostolic  see,  proclaims,  in 
which  is  the  perfect  and  true  solidity  of 
the  Christian  religion."  (Mansi,  torn.  viii. 
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407  ;  Hefele,  "  Concil."  p.  673,  694  seq.) 
This  Libellus  was  also  approved  by  the 
Eighth  General  (Council. 

Such  was  the  tradition  of  East  and 
West,  long  before  the  forgery  of  the  False 
Decretals,  long  before  schism  rent  the 
Eastern  patriarchates  from  the  obedience 
due  to  the  Holy  See.  With  good  right, 
therefore,  did  the  Council  of  Florence 
define  "  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the 
successor  of  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the 
Apostles ;  that  he  is  the  true  vicar  of 
Christ;  that  he  is  head  of  the  whole 
Church,  Father  and  doctor  of  all  Chris- 
tians; that  to  him  [in  the  person  of] 
blessed  Peter  was  given  full  power  of 
feeding,  ruling,  and  governing  the  uni- 
versal Church,  as  also  *  is  contained  in 
the  acts  of  oecumenical  councils  and  in 
the  holy  canons."  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  all  Catholics,  Gallican  as 
well  as  Ultramontane,  accepted  the  belief 
that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  centre  of 
unity,  and  that  communion  with  her  is 
the  test  of  Catholicity.  "The  Son  of 
God,"  s^ys  Bossuet,  "  smce  He  willed  that 
his  C^hurch  shoidd  be  one  . ,  .  .  instituted 
the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  to  maintain  and 
cement  it."  The  chair  of  Peler  "  is  the 
common  centre  of  all  Catholic  unity " 
("  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Catholique,"  21. 
"  The  Catholic  Church  from  her  birth  has 
had  for  a  mark  of  her  unity  her  com- 
munion with  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  so 
that,  remaining  in  it,  as  we  do,  without 
letting  anything  separate  us  from  it,  we 
are  the  body  which  has  seen  those  who 
have  severed  themselves  fiill  on  the  ri^ht 
hand  and  the  left "  ("  I'remiere  InstrucUon 
Pastorale  sur  les  Promesses  de  TEglise ," 
n.  32).     "  We  grant  that  in  Church  law 

*  "  Queinadmodum  etiam"  is  now  proved 
to  be  t!ie  true  reading.  It  is  found  in  the  ori- 
ginal copy  signed  by  the  Council  (Milane^,  in 
the  Giot-nale  Stnrico  degli  Archivi  To»cnni  for 
1857,  pp.  196-225  ;  and  Cccc^jni,  in  the  Armnnia^ 
Feb.  1870).  It  was  in  the  "authentic  "  copy  of 
theColbertine  library  (Bossuet,  Drf.  Cfer.  GalL 
vi.  11)  ;  in  the  authentic  copy  of  the  Vatican 
(see  the  letter  of  Matnachius,  Orsi,  Ham,  Pont. 
vi,  11)  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  copies  of  the 
Vatican  f  Facsimiles  in  CtvUtdy^  Feb,  5,  1870). 
Of  these  last,  qne  haa  "etiam"  written  "et» 
whence  probably  the  false  reading  **quemad- 
inodura  et "  crept  into  the  text  of  Blondus  and 
obUiined  some  ci^rrency  in  the  printetl  copie*. 
Brcfiuiguy  {^Mt: moires  de  la  Socu'te  dea  Inscrip- 
tionSf  toni.  acliii.  i|06  scq.)  denies  (against  tlie 
authors  of  the  Nouvellt  Diplomatique^  v.  315 
fe^.)  that  any  of  the  four  originals  mentioned 
by  Syropulus  exist.  He  admits,  however,  that 
the  MS.  copy  at  Florence  was  made  before  the 
departure  of  the  (Wrecks,  so  that  in  any  case  the 
question  is  completely  settled. 
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there  is  nothing  the  Pope  cannot  do,  when 
need  requires  it"  ("Def."  xi.  20).  He 
looked  on  Archbishop  F6nelon*8  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope,  who  condemned  his 
book,  as  a  natural  act  of  "  ecclesiastical 
subordination,"  for  "there  is  one  chief 
bishop,  there  is  one  Peter  appointed  to 
guide  all  the  flock,  there  is  one  Mother 
(/hurch  established  to  teach  all  the  others ; 
and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  founded 
on  that  unity,  as  on  an  immovable  rock, 
cannot  be  shalien"  ("  Relation  des  Actes 
et  Deliberations"  on  Quietism,  vol.  xx. 
p.  505,  in  the  new  edition  of  Bossuet,  par 
Lachat,  Paris,  1804). 

(4)  The  Vatican  Decrees, — In  two  im- 
portant particulars  the  last  council  went 
Deyond  the  principles  accepted  by  Qalli- 
cans.  First  it  defined  that  the  Pope  has 
not  only  "the  office  of  inspection  and 
direction,"  but  also  "  the  whole  fulness  of 
supreme  power  "  in  discipline  as  well  as 
faith,  and  that  this  power  is  "  ordinary 
and  immediate  over  all  and  each  of  the 
pastors  and  of  the  faithful.**  This  is  in 
no  way  meant  to  derogate  from  the  rights 
of  bishops,  or  to  make  them  mere  delegates 
or  vicars  of  the  Pope.  On  the  contrary, 
the  council  teaches  that  they  too  have 
"ordinary  and  immediate  jurisdiction"  in 
their  dioceses,  that  they  have  been  "  placed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  they  have  "  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  the  Apostles," 
that  they  are  "  true  pastors."  It  may  be 
well  to  quote  on  this  point  two  theo- 
logians whom  no  one  will  suspect  of 
watering  down  the  Ultramontane  doc- 
trine. Speaking  of  the  allegation  that 
Ultramontanes  "consider  the  episcopate 
as  the  Pope's  mere  creation  and  vice- 
gerent, just,  e.g.,  as  the  Roman  Congre- 
gations are,"  Dr.  Ward  replies  that "  every 
Catholic  would  repudiate  such  a  tenet  as 
erroneous  and  •ven  heretical."  So  again 
Dr.  Murray  (author  of  the  treatise  "  De  Ec^ 
clesia,"  &c.),  writes:  "Christ  established, 
not  episcopal  order  merely,  but  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  That  is.  He  ordained  that 
there  should  be  for  ever  in  the  Chureh, 
besides  the  universal  pastor,  pastors 
having  particular  flocks,  with  power  to 
teach,  legislate,  inflict  censures,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Pope  may  for  a  just  cause  withdraw 
jurisdiction  from  a  particular  bishop,  but 
he  cannot  destroy  the  corpus  episco' 
parum.  (See  Wfurd,  "  Essays  on  the 
Church's  Doctrinal  Authority,"  pp.  376, 
377.)  Such  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
Vatican  decree,  and  plainly  it  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  tne  exposition  given 
above  of  Chist's   words    to    St.   Peter, 
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"  Feed  my  sheep,"  "  Feed  my  lambs." 
The  whole  flock  and  each  member  of  it 
are  given  to  St.  Peter's  charge.  His 
successors  draw  their  authority  over  each 
Christian  from  Christ  Himself.  The 
Pope,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  has  direct 
power  over  each  Christian  in  any  par- 
ticular diocese ;  the  bishop  of  that  diocepe 
has  the  same  power  attached  to  his 
office,  but  the  bishop  must  exereise  it  iu 
union  with  and  subordination  to  the 
Pope.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  superior  and  inferior  may  both 
have  orainary  jurisdiction  in  the  same 
place.  Thus  tne  ordinary  right  which 
the  constitution  might  give  a  sovereign  to 
try  legal  cases  by  commission  would  iu 
no  way  make  it  impossible  for  the  ap- 
pointed judges  also  to  exercise  ordinary 
jurisdiction. 

Next,  the  Vatican  Council  teaches 
"that  when  the  Roman  Pontiff*  speaks 
ex  cathedra — that  is,  when  he,  using  his 
office  as  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians, 
in  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  office  defines  a 
doctrine  of  faith  and  morals  to  be  held 
by  the  whole  Church,  he  by  the  divine 
assistance,  promised  to  him  in  the  blessed 
Peter,  possesses  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  Divine  Redeemer  was  pleased 
to  invest  his  Church  in  the  definition  of 
doctrine  on  iaith  or  morals,  and  that, 
therefore,  such  definitions  of  the  Roman- 
Pontiff"  are  irreformable  in  their  own  na- 
ture and  not  because  of  the  consent  of  the 
Church"  ("Pastor  -<Etemus,"  cap.  4). 
The  Pope  in  himself  i8  subject  to  error  like 
other  men ;  his  infallibility  comes  from  the 
spirit  of  Qod,  which  on  certain  occasions 
protects  him  from  error  in  faith  and 
morals.  He  has  no  infallibility  in  merely 
historical  or  scientific  questions.  Even  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  he  has  no 
inspiration,  and  must  use  the  same  means 
of  theological  inquiry  open  to  other  men. 
He  may  err  as  a  private  doctor ;  nor  is 
any  immunity  from  error  granted  to  books 
which  he  may  write  and  publish.  Even 
when  he  speaks  with  Apostolic  authority 
he  may  erf.  The  Vatican  CJouncil  only 
requires  us  to  believe  that  God  protects 
him  from  error  in  definitions  on  taith  or 
morals  when  he  imposes  a  belief  on  the 
Universal  Church. 

So  understood,  the  Papal  infallibility 
follows  by  logical  conseouence  from 
principles  already  illustratea  in  this  arti- 
cle and  that  on  the  Church.  Our  argu- 
ment is  not  addressed  to  Protestants.  They 
must  understand  and  accept  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church,  and  the  positwn  of 
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the  Holy  See  as  the  foundation  of  faith 
and  centre  of  unity,  before  they  can  under- 
stand or  accept  the  Vatican  definitions. 
It  is  against  the  Gollican  theory  that  we 
are  arguing  now,  and  we  therefore  take 
for  granted  the  Catholic  principles  which 
Galileans  held. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  earliest 
times  the  faith  of  Peter  and  his  successors 
has  been  taken  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Church;  indeed,  so  much  is  implied  in 
Christ's  words  to  the  chief  of  his  Apo- 
stles. Pet^r,  says  Bossuet,  by  his  confession 
of  Christ's  Godhead  "  attracts  to  himself 
that  inviolable  promise  which  makes  him 
the  foundation  of  the  Church.  The  word 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  makes  what  He 
wills  out  of  nothing,  gives  such  strength 
to  a  mortal.  Let  it  not  be  said  or  thou^^ht 
that  St.  Peter's  ministry  ends  with  him- 
self ;  that  which  is  to  serve  as  the  support 
of  an  eternal  Church  can  never  end.  Peter 
will  live  in  his  successors ;  Peter  will  ever 
speak  in  his  chair;  this  is  what  the 
Fathers  say,  and  630  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  confirm^  (Sermon 
k  rOuverture  de  TAssembl^e-gdn^rale  du 
Clerg^).  Now,  if  Peter  and  his  successors 
are  the  foundation  of  an  infallible  Church, 
of  a  Church,  moreover,  unchangeable  in 
constitution,  they  themselves  must  be  in- 
fallible. If  they  were  to  impose  a  false 
belief  on  Christians,  the  faith  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  itself  would  be 
shaken. 

Let  us  turn  once  again  to  Bossuet,  and 
see  how  he  expounds  Christ's  charge  to 
Peter,  *'  Con  firm  thy  brethren.*'  Christ,  he 
says,  "  does  not  merely  give  a  command- 
ment to  Peter  individually :  Peter  receives 
"  an  office  which  [Christ]  founds  and  in- 
stitutes in  his  Church  for  ever."  "There 
was  always  to  be  a  Peter  in  the  Church 
to  confirm  his  brethen  in  the  faith;  it 
was  the  most  fitting  means  of  establish- 
ing that  unity  of  sentiments  which  the 
Saviour  desired  above  everything;  and 
that  authority  was  so  much  the  more 
necessary  for  the  successors  of  the  Apo- 
stles, inasmuch  as  their  faith  was  less 
stable  than  that  of  those  from  whom  they 
sprang"  (de  leurs  auteurs,  "Meditations 
sur  TEvangUe,"  Ixxii.).  But  if  the  bishops 
are  infallible  because  confirmed  in  the 
faith  by  Peter's  successors,  those  who  hold 
Peter's  place  must  be  themselves  infallible. 
Further,  if  the  see  of  Rome,  which  is  by 
divine  appointment  the  head  of  the  Church 
and  the  centre  of  unity,  solemnly  and  per- 
sistently made  false  belief  a  condition  of 
communion,  then  one  of  two  things  must 
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follow — either  the  body  of  the  Church 
would  accept  the  heresy  which  the  Pope 
propounded  and  so  forfeit  its  infallibility, 
or  else  would  maintain  the  truth,  and  be 
left  without  the  head  and  centre  of  unity 
given  by  Christ.  Either  consequence  is  a 
^eer  impossibility  on  Gallican,  no  less  than 
on  Ultramontane,  principles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  Pope  is  an  absolute  monarch.  He 
cannot,  as  we  have  already  shown,  annul 
the  constitution  of  the  CJhurch  onlained 
by  Christ.  His  power  of  definition  is 
limited  by  a  multitude  of  previous  defini- 
tions due  to  his  predecessors,  to  the 
councils,  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
Church's  magisterium  through  the  pastors 
united  to  the  Holy  See.  If  the  Pope 
obstinately  rejected  an  article  of  faith 
which  had  already  been  proposed  by  the 
Church,  and  to  which  the  Pope  owes 
allegiance  as  much  as  the  simplest  of  the 
&ithful,  he  might  be  judged  and  replaced. 
"  It  has  always  been  maintained, '  says 
F.  Ryder  ("Catholic  Controversy,"  p.  ;J0), 
"  that  for  heresy  the  Church  may  judge 
the  Pope,  because,  as  most  maintain,  by 
heresy  he  ceases  to  be  Pope."  Bellarmin 
and  Turrecremata  maintain  that  he  would 
cease  to  be  Pope  ipso  facto ;  Cajetan  and 
John  of  St.  Thomas  require  formal  depo- 
sition. Of  course,  we  maintain  that  the 
assent  of  (IThristians  is  due  to  the  Pope's 
decision  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
discussed  in  the  Church,  We  refer  only 
to  the  case  of  a  Pope  directly  contradicting 
previous  definitions,  teaching,  e,g.,  that 
Christ  is  not  God,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  equal  to  Qod^  or  the  like.  So  that 
this  admission  is  in  no  way  contTaiy  to  our 
statement  of  Papal  infallibility.  In  such 
a  case  (we  may  well  think  that  Provi- 
dence would  prevent  its  occurrence)  the 
faithful  would  be  protected  from  error 
and  the  Church  would  not  be  left  without 
a  head. 

(5)  The  Pope's  Election;  the  Exercise 
of  his  Powers ;  Titles^  ^c, 

(a)  Pome  and  the  Papacy. — As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Pope  is  and  always  has 
been  Bishop  of  Rome,  and,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  this  connection  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  Papacy  exists  by 
Divine  law.  According  to  others,  how- 
ever {e.g.  Soto,  apud  Billuart "  De  Rde," 
diss.  iv.  a.  4),  the  Pope  might  choose 
another  see,  or  might  govern  the  Church 
without  holding  any  special  see  at  all. 

O)  Papal  Election. — In  the  first  ages 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  chosen,  like 
other  bishops,  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
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with    the    assent    of    the    neighboimng 
bishops,  and  the  person  elected  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Ostia.     Tlie 
Christian  emperors  deciaed  doubtful  elec- 
tions, while  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  the 
Great  claimed  the  same  right  as  kings  of 
Italy.     Felix  III.  was  actually  nominated 
by  Theodoricy  and    other  Italian    kings 
received  a  sum  of  money  for  confirming 
Papal  elections.  After  Justinian  recovered 
Italy,  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  was 
notified  to  the  Exarch  of  liavenna  and 
confirmed   hj  the    Byzantine    emperors. 
From  the   eighth  century  onwards  the 
influence  of   the    Eastern    empire    over 
Italy  declined,  and  the  Papal  elections 
were  disturbed   by  factions  in  the  city. 
The  canon  in  which  Hadrian  I.  concedes 
the  right  of  nomination  to  Charlemagne 
is  spurious ;  still,  as  a  rule,  the  election 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  Carlovingian  eniperors. 
After  the  deposition  and  death  of  Charles 
the  Fat,  the  rapal  elections  became  once 
more  and  for  a  long  time  an  object  of 
&ctiou8  contention,  till  the  Roman  em- 
perors began  once  again  to  exert  their 
influence.       The    first    German     Pope, 
Gregory    V.,  owed    his    nomination    to 
imperial  favour,  and  four  German  bishops 
were  raised  in  succession  to  the  Papal 
dignity  by  Henry  III.     The  decree  of 
Nicolas  n.in  1059  marks  a  new  era.  The 
cardinal  bbhops  fCARDiH al]  were  to  elect, 
with  the  approval  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
"saving  the  honour  due  to  our  beloved 
son  Henry,  who  is  now  king  and  will  be, 
as  we  hope,  by  God*s  favour,  emperor, 
according  as  we  have  already  granted  to 
him  and  his  successors,  who  have  obtained 
this  right  personally  from  the  Apostolic 
See."     Gradually  the  influence  of   the 
Roman  emperors  fell  away,  and  the  elec- 
tion rested  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals 
alone,  no  distinction  being  made  between 
the  cardinal-bishops  and  other  members 
of  the  Sacred  College.     Something  has 
been  said  on  the  present  mode  of  elec- 
tion  and  the  chief  enactments  on  the 
subject  in  the  article  on  Conolavbs,  and 
to  this  we  refer  our  readers,  adding,  how- 
ever, the  following  facts  from  Ferraris 
(art.  Papa).      Ecclesiastical  and,  as  is 
commonly  held,  divine  law,  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  Pope  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor.   The  election  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  cardinals.     In  the  event  of  all  the 
cardinals  being  dead,  some    think    the 
right    of   election  would    pass    to    the 
Canons  of  St.  John   Lateran,  others  to 
the  Patriarchs,  others  to  a  general  coun- 
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I  cil.  The  cardinals  are  not  bound  to 
choose  one  of  their  own  body  ;  a  layman, 
and  even  a  married  man,  may  be  law- 
fully elected.  In  modern  times  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  have  been  allowed  to 
exclude  any  single  candidate,  provided 
they  notify  their  objection  before  the 
election  is  made.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
mere  concession,  not  a  right  Portugal 
and  Naples  have  claimed  to  exercise  the 
same  power,  but  have  never  been  allowed 
to  do  so. 

(y)  The  Insignia  of  the  Pope  are  the 
pedum  rectum^  or  straight  crosier;  the 
pallium f  which  he  wears  constantlv ;  the 
tiaraf  or  triple  crown.  [See  Tiara.; 
Crosier;  PALLixnf ;  Kiss.l  lie  is  ad- 
dressed as  "  Your  Holiness,  "  Beatissime 
Pater,*  &c.,  and  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
"  Servus  servorum  Dei."  [See  the  article.] 
(b)  The  Actual  Exercise  of  P<tpalPofDer. 
— ^The  Pope  is  Bishop  of  Rome,  Metropoli- 
tan of  the  Roman  province,  the  only  real 
Patriarch  in  the  West  (see  Hefele  on  the 
6ih  Nicene  Canon, "  Concil.**  I.  p.  897  stq). 
Even  these  offices,  as  held  by  him,  differ 
in  this  from  the  same  offices  as  held  by 
others — ^viz.  that  the  Pope  holds  them 
without  having  to  render  an  account  of 
his  administration  to  any  earthlv  superior. 
No  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Pope's  exercise  of  Papal  and 
Patriarchal  power.  The  fulness  of  the 
latter  b  included  in  the  former,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Pope  for  long  did  not 
exercise  throughout  the  whole  West  the 
power  which  the  Eastern  Patriarchs 
wielded  in  confirming  the  election  of 
bishops,  &c.  It  is  still  true,  however, 
that  the  Pope  exercises  more  immediate 
power  over  bishops  in  the  West,  where 
there  is  no  other  Patriarch,  than  in  the 
East,  with  Patriarchates  of  its  own.  We 
need  not,  however,  consider  here  the  Papal 
government  in  the  East.  The  number  of 
Greeks  and  Orientals  who  acknowledge 
the  Pope's  jurisdiction  is  very  smidl,  and 
enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in 
other  articles — e.g,  in  those  on  the  various 
Eastern  rites.  We  speak  only  of  the 
Pope's  power  as  exercised  in  the  Latin 
Church,  and  we  take  as  our  guide  Cardinal 
S^lia  ("Institut.  Juris  publici  Ecclee.'* 
lib.  ii.  cap.  1). 

The  Pope,  then,  is  the  supreme  judge 
in  aU  controversies  of  faith,  and  he  may 
and  does  exercise  this  power  immediately 
or  through  the  Sacred  Oonfrregations. 
Thus  he  may  condemn  or  prohioit  hooka, 
he  may  reserve  to  himself  the  canonisa- 
tion of  saints,  he  may  alter  the  rites  of 
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the  Church  in  matters  which  are  not 
essential.  Often,  on  such  occasions,  the 
Pope,  though  exercising  his  supreme 
power,  does  not  speak  ex  cathedra  or  claim 
infalliHlity.  To  him  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  discipline  belongs.  He  may 
enact  laws  for  the  whole  Church,  and 
dispense  from  the  common  Churcli  law. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  canons  are 
observed,  and  to  this  end  he  may  send 
legates  and  nuncios  to  distant  provinces 
and  receive  appeals  from  all  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  reserves  to  him- 
self the  hearing  of  the  **  greater  causes  ^ 
— e.ff,  grave  charges  against  a  bishop.  He 
can  inflict  censures,  such  as  excommuni- 
cation, on  all  Christians,  and  reserve  to 
himself  the  power  of  absolving  from 
certain  sins.  He  alone  can  erect,  suppress, 
and  divide  dioceses,  translate  or  deprive 
bishops,  and  that  without  crime  on  their 
part  if  the  general  good  requires  it ;  he 
alone  can  confirm  the  election  of  bishops 
or  appoint  coadjutors  with  right  of  succee- 
sion.  Bishops  are  required  at  various 
intervals  to  visit  the  limina  Apottolorum 
and  give  an  account  of  their  ministry. 
Lastly,  the  Pope  alone  can  approve  new 
religious  orders,  and  exempt  tnem,  if  he 
sees  fit,  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

(Ballerini's  "  De  Primatu ''  and  "  De 
Potestate  Summ.  Pontif."  are  among  the 
most  useful  books  on  the  subject.  But 
theologians  and  canonists  without  num- 
ber have  treated  of  it,  and  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  an  account  of  the  litera- 
ture in  the  space  at  our  command.) 

P0&TB70SZVM  {porterniypm-tuttry, 
portitu,  portuasse,  porthooSf  port/on/)  was 
the  common  word  in  England  for  the 
Breviary.  Originally  the  name  was 
meant  to  denote  that  the  book  was  port- 
able, but  the  original  meaning  was  for- 
gotten and  the  word  used  of  copies,  how- 
over  large.  The  word  is  as  old  as 
Breviariumf  and  though  of  constant  oc- 
currence in  English  documents  and  litera- 
ture, does  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
on  the  Continent.  (Maskell,  "  Mon.  Rit." 
vol.  i.  p.  xcviii.  seq,) 

PO&TlUJlCUJbA.  This  was  one  of 
the  three  churches,  at  or  near  Assisi,  which 
were  repaired  by  St.  Francis.  "  The  old 
little  church,  .  .  .  like  the  holy  chapel 
at  Loreto,  is  inclosed  in  the  middle  or  a 
spacious  church,  annexed  to  a  large  con- 
vent in  the  hands  of  Recollects  or  Re- 
formed Franciscans;  it  is  the  head  or 
mother  house  of  this  branch  of  the 
order."  *  Here,  according  to  the  common 
1  Alban  Butler,  Oct.  4. 
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tradition  (of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  five  oldest  biographies  of  the 
saint),  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  St. 
Francis  in  1221,  and  "  hade  him  go  to  the 
Pope,  who  would  give  a  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  sincere  penitents  who  should 
devoutly  visit  that  cnurch.**  *  Two  years 
later,  Honorius  HI.,  at  the  request  of  St. 
Francis,  granted  the  indulgence  (com- 
monly known  in  Italy  as  the  "  Pardon  of 
Assisi'),  confining  it  to  the  2nd  of 
August,  and  to  the  Church  of  the  Pop- 
tiuncula.  Gregory  XV.  (1622)  extended 
it  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Observant 
Franciscans,  including  the  Recollects  or 
Reformed,  between  firat  Vespers  and  sun- 
set on  August  2.  Innocent  XI.  (1678), 
in  favour  of  the  same  churches,  allowwi 
this  indulgence  to  be  applied  by  way  of 
sufirage  to  the  relief  of  the  souis  in  Pur- 
gatory. Finally,  the  indulgence  of  the 
Portiuncula  can  be  gained  in  all  churches 
in  which  the  third  order  of  St  Francis  is 
canonically  established.  (Moroni;  Wet- 
zer  and  Welte.) 

PO&T-&OTA&.      [See  jANSEHnSTS.] 
P088B88X0V,      BBMOarXACiL&. 

A  state  in  which  an  evil  spirit,  by  God^s 
permission,  inhabits  the  body  of  a  rational 
Deing.  The  devil  is  able  in  this  way  to 
torture  the  body,  to  deceive  the  senses  by 
hallucinations,  and  indirectly,  because  of 
the  connection  between  soul  and  body,  t3 
torture  the  soul,  to  impair  and  pervert  its 
faculties.  He  cannot,  however,  inhabit 
the  soul,  for  this  is  a  power  which  belongs 
to  God  alone ;  much  less  can  he  master 
the  free  will  and  force  the  possessed 
person  to  sin.  But  he  may  increase  to  a 
fearful  extent  the  power  of  temptation, 
overpower  the-  body  and  even  produce 
insanity,  in  which  last  case  the  possessed 
person  may  of  course  commit  actions  out- 
wardly sinful,  for  which  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible. In  obsession  (also  called  cir^ 
cumcessio)  the  devil  attacks  the  man  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  from  without — by 
presenting,  e.ff,,  phantoms  to  the  senses 
—but  does  not  inhabit  the  body  or  exert 
an  abiding  and  immanent  influence.  [See 
Enbrgumen;  ExoRcasT.] 

POBT-COMBCWZOV.  A  prayer 
or  prayers,  varying  with  the  day,  said  after 
the  priest  has  taken  the  ablutions.  In 
the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  it  was  always 
followed  by  a  prayer  over  the  people,  and 
this  is  still  the  case  in  the  Ferial  Masses  in 
Lent,  when  the  Post-Communion  is  still 
succeeded  by  the  "  Humiliate  capita  vestra 
Deo "  and  the  **  Oratio  super  populum.^ 
»  Alban  Butler,  Oct.  4. 
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All  the  Western  liturgies  conform  in  this 

Eart  to  the  same  ty|>e.  The  Amhrosian 
as  a  "  Post-Communio ; "  the  Qallican  a 
'*Collectio  post  communionem"  and  a 
**  Consummatio  Tel  ad  plebem.** 

In  the  Mozarabic  rite,  however,  the 
prayers  after  Communion  are  invariable. 
(Le  Brun ;  Benedict  XIV. ;  Hammond.) 

P08TZ&.  Originally,  a  note  or 
commentary  on  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
the  derivation  being,  pod  ilia  verba  textua. 
Since  such  commentaries  often  took  a 
hortatory  or  homiletic  form,  the  word 
postilla  came  to  be  used  for  a  short  sermon. 
The  sense  of  "commentary"  appears  in, 
the  title  of  the  celebrated  fourteenth- 
century  work  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra, "  Post^ 
ilia  in  universa  Biblia."  [Glossa  Obt 
DIHABIA.]  A  verb,  poMlare,  "to  compose 
a  commentary,^  also  came  into  use. 

POVa&TT.  [See  EVANOBLICAL 
COUNSRLS.] 

PO'VTBR  or  XBT8.   [SeePENANCE; 

ExCOMKUmCATION  ;  POPRJ 

PRAOaiATZC    8AVCTIOV.      By 

this  term  the  medieval  lawyers  under- 
stood a  solemn  edict,  adopted  and  pub- 
lished with  every  formality  by  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  with  the  advice 
of  his  councillors  and  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm.  To  the  English  reader  the 
name  is  chiefly  familiar  in  connection 
with  the  celebrated  instrument  by  which 
Charles  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  for  his  daughter 
Maria  Teresa  the  peaceable  succession  to 
all  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
Among  Pragmatic  Sanctions  which  have 
dealt  with  ecclesiastical  aflTairs,  three  are 
specially  noted.  The  first,  which  is 
ascribed  to  St.  Louis  (1268),  grants  many 
liberties  and  privileges  to  the  church  of 
Prance.  For  an  account  of  the  second, 
passed  at  Bourges  by  Charles  VII.  (1438), 
see  the  articles  Gallicanism  and  Con- 
OORDAT.  The  third  (1446)  preceded  the 
concordat  between  Eugenius  IV.  and  the 
German  nation ;  on  which  see  Concordat. 
PKATB&.  [See  Mental  Prater; 
Brbviart,  &c.] 

P&BAOBlttS,  O&BBB  OP.     [See 

Dominicans.] 

P&SAOHZVO.  Christian  preaching 
began  with  our  Lord  Himself,  who  en- 
trusted the  continuation  of  the  work  to 
his  Apostles.  At  first  the  Christian 
congregations  were  instructed  not  only 
by  "  teachers "  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  but  also  by  "prophets," 
to  whom  the  counsels  of  God  were 
revealed  in  an  extraordinary  manner — a 
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gih  which  might  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  future,  though  this  was  not  necessarily 
the  case.  Later,  the  Fathers  speak  of 
preaching  as  a  chief  part  of  the  oishop^s 
office.  In  Africa,  till  St.  Augnstine*s 
time,  it  was  not  usual  for  priests  to 
preach  ("  Vita.  Possid."  6),  and  this  was 
also  the  case  in  the  time  of  Socrates 
("  n.  E  "  V.  22)  at  Alexandria.  On  the 
other  hand,  Origen  preached  in  Palestine 
while  only  a  layman  or  at  least  not  a 
priest  (Euseb. "  II.  E."  vi.  19.).  Even  in 
the  African  church  preaching  by  laymen, 
at  the  request  of  the  clergy,  became  a 
permitted  use  {Uiicus  pr<B$entibus  dericia 
nisi  ipsis  roganubus  docere  non  audeat,  c. 
98  of  the  so-called  Concil.  Carthag.  iv. 
anno  898).  According  to  a  well-known 
statement  of  Sozomen  ("  II.  E.*"  vii.  19)  » 
sermons  had  not  been  preached  at  all 
in  the  Roman  Church  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  but  possibly  the  truth  is 
that  down  to  St.  Leo's  pontificate  there 
had  been  no  great  preacher  or  formal 
sermons  in  the  Greek  stvle  at  Rome. 
The  preacher  sat  during  his  sermon ;  the 
people  sometimes  sat,  sometimes  stood. 
Sermons  were  delivered  on  Sundays  and 
feasts,,  and  Chrysostom's  homilies  on 
Genesis  prove  that  sermons  were  delivered 
daily  in  Lent.  In  the  East  sermons  were 
often  very  long.  Chrysostom*s  discourse 
lasted  sometimes  for  two  hours.  In  the 
West  they  were  generally  short..  Chry- 
sostom,  toe  two  Uregories,  Basil  in  the 
East,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo,  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  West,  were  the  great 
preachers  of  the  Patristic  period. 

For  a  long  time  they  had  no  successors 
who  came  near  them  in  eloquence.  The 
Synod  of  Mayence  in  847  (c.  2)  requires 
each  bishop  to  have  a  book  of  Latin 
homilies,  and  turn  them  "in  linguam 
rusticam  Romanam  aut  TheotiBcam "  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  Peter  Damian  in 
the  eleventh, and  St.  Bernard  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  conspicuous  preachers.  A 
new  era  began  with  the  rise  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders.  Tauler,  Suso,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  St  Vincent  Ferrer  (d. 
1419)  and  Savonarola  in  the  fifteenth, 
Louis  of  Granada  in  the  sixteenth,  were 
Dominicans;  Bemardine  of  Siena  and 
John  Capistran  in  the  fifteenth  were 
Franciscans;  John  of  Avila  (d.  1669)  a 
secular.  Enormous  crowds  surroundtnl 
the  great  preachers  of  the  later  middle 

1  ovTt  a  6  inCiTKCiwttK  our*  oAAik  rtf  iyBdi*  iw* 

itKXiiaCa^i  iitaamtt.  ValcMUfS  in  his  note  ou  the 
passage,  quotes  Cassioilorus,  who  had  lived  at 
Kome,  as  witness  to  the  same  fact. 
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age,  and  sometimee  persons  actually  died 
from  the  emotion  which  the  sermon 
awoke  in  them. 

Important  regulations  on  preaching 
were  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  V.  De  Iteform. ;  Sess.  xxiv.  De 
Ileform.  cap.  iv.).  The  council  teaches 
that  preaching  is  the  "  principal  office  of 
bishops,^  and  requires  bishops,  parish 
priests,  and  all  who  have  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  preach  personally,  or  in  case  of 
lawful  impediment  by  deputy,  at  least  on 
Sundays  and  solemn  feasts.  Further, 
during  the  fasts,  and  particularly  during 
Adyent  and  Lent,  tne  bishop  is  to 
provide  sermons  daily,  or  at  least  three 
times  a  week.  Kegulars  preaching  in 
their  own  churches  must  first  be  examined 
and  approved  by  their  superiors  and  must 
seek  tne  bishop's  blessing,  nor  are  they  to 
preach  even  there  against  the  bishop's 
will.  In  other  churches  they  cannot 
preach  without  episcopal  licence.  Bishops 
are  to  warn  the  fwthful  that  they  are 
bound  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  their 
own  parish  church,  if  they  can  do  so 
without  inconvenience.  The  sermons  are 
to  be  short  and  simple  and  of  a  practical 
character. 

We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
great  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  golden  age  of 
preaching.  In  France  the  names  of 
bossuet,  the  Jesuit  Bourdaloue  (1632- 
1704),  Massillon  (1633-1742)  will  occur 
to  all.  De  laColombi^re,  S.J.  (d.  1682), 
and  Fishier,  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
funeral  orations  (d.  1710),  are  prominent 
in  the  second  class.  In  Italy  the  great 
preacher  was  the  holy  Jesuit  S^:neri 
(d.  1694);  in  Portugal,  Vieira,  also  a 
Jesuit  (d.  1697).  In  our  own  century 
the  great  preachers  have  been  the  Italian 
Theatine  Ventura,  and  in  France  the 
Jesuit  Ravignan,  the  great  Dominican 
Lacordaire,  and  the  late  gifted  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  Dupanloup.  The  Germans  have 
never  reached  the  level  of  French  or  even 
of  Italian  eloquence.  Still,  Veith,  who 
preached  at  Vienna,  Cardinal  Diepenbrock 
and  Forster,  bishops  of  Breslau,  the  Jesuit 
Father  Roh  and  others,  have  won  high 
reputation.  (The  latter  part  chiefly  from 
Kraus,  "  Kirchengeschichte.") 

P&BABAMZTBS.  The  first  author 
of  the  Preadamitic  system,  as  Zaccaria 
calls  it,  is  said  to  have  been  Giordano 
Bruno,  a  Dominican  (who  abandoned  his 
order  and  the  Catholic  religion),  though 
there  are  traces  of  it  in  Rabbinical 
writers.     It  was  developed  by  a  French 


PRECIOUS  BLOOD 

Calvinist,  Isaac  de  la  Peyreyre,  in  a  book 
entitled  "  Praeadamitas,  sive  tlxercitatio 
super  versibus  12,  13,  et  14,  cap.  v. 
Kpist.  ad  Rom.,  quibus  inducuntur  primi 
homines  ante  Adamum  conditi,"  in  the 
year  1656  (not  1652  as  Calmet  lias  it). 
He  held  that  Adam  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Jews  only,  and  that  the  Flood,  which 
was  local  merely,  did  not  destroy  the 
nations  who  had  inhabited  the  earth  long 
before  Adam's  creation.  He  appealed, 
e,g.y  to  the  words  of  Cain,  Gen.  iv.  14, 
"  Every  one  who  tindeth  me  will  kill  me," 
to  Cain's  building  a  city,  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  supposing  that  the  Antipodes 
were  peopled  in  prehistoric  times  from 
Asia,  &c.,  &c.  Peyreyre  became  a 
Catholic,  and  retracted  his  system,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  at  Rome  ^ad 
Philotimum  Ep.)  in  1667.  He  died  vnth 
the  Fathers  of  the  French  Oratory  in 
1675,  aged  82.  (Zaccaria,  "  Prol^fom.  in 
Petav.  de  Op.  Sex  Dierum.") 

PRB8B]n>  (Lat.  pr<d>enda),  llie 
term  is  probably  derived  from  the  daily 
rations  issued  to  soldiers.  A  prebend 
is  the  share  in  the  revenues  of  a  chapter 
[Chaptbr,  Caxhbdral]  or  collegiate 
church,  enjoyable  by  each  canon  or  pre- 
bendary. A  capitulary  of  Charlemagne 
orders  that  no  canon  should  hold  a 
benefice  along  with  a  prebend;  those 
found  doing  so  were  to  be  deprived  of 
both.  When  the  common  life  of  canons 
was  generally  discontinued,  in  the  course 
of  the  tenth  century,  a  division  was 
made  of  the  Church  revenues  into 
episcopal  and  capitular,  and  each  canon 
enjoyed  his  share  of  the  latter,  which 
was  still  called  his  prebend,  together 
with — at  least  in  the  case  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  chapter — a  prebendal 
residence.  (Smith  and  Cheetham ;  Wetzer 
and  Welte.) 

PRBCXOVS  B&OOB.  H)  Eelics.-- 
Beyrout,  Bruges,  Saintee,  the  imperial 
monastery  of  Weingarten,  the  English 
monastenes  of  Ashridge  and  Hailes,  have 
claimed  to  possess  relics  of  the  precious 
blood.  (Faber,  "  Precious  Blood,"  p.  294.) 
St.  Thomas  says  ("S."III.qu.  liv.  a.  2)  that 
all  the  particles  of  blooa  which  Christ 
shed  in  his  Passion  were  reassumed  by 
him  in  his  resurrection,  "  but  that  blood 
which  is  kept  in  some  churches  as  relics 
did  not  flow  from  Christ's  side,  but  is 
said  to  have  flowed  miraculously  from 
some  image  of  Christ  when  struck  '* — i,e. 
it  never  was  the  blood  of  Christ  at  all. 
Observe,  the  saint  makes  no  exception, 
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and  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  supposed 
miracles.  Benedict  XIV.  ("Be  Fest." 
§  374)  admits  the  possibility  tliat  some 
particles  of  Christ^s  blood  may  not  have 
oeen  reassumed,  and  may  remain  as 
relics.  In  this  case  thev  are  not  united 
to  the  God-head,  and  it  would  be  the 
crime  of  idolatry  to  give  them  divine 
worship. 

(2)  Confraternities, — F.  Faber  men- 
tions a  very  ancient  one  at  Ravenna ;  one 
at  Rome  erected  under  Gregory  XIII. 
and  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V.,  afterwards 
merged  in  the  confraternity  of  the  Gonfa- 
lone.  Its  members  were  priests  and 
preached  missions.  An  arch-confraternity 
was  set  up  in  the  church  of  San  Nicolo 
in  Carcere  by  Albert! ni,  bishop  of  Ter- 
racina,  and  Bufalo,  canon  of  SIeui  Marco 
under  Pius  VII.  A  confraternity  was 
founded  at  St.  Wilfrid*s,  in  Staffordshire, 
in  1847,  and  transferred  to  the  London 
Oratory  in  1860. 

(3)  Orders, — There  was  a  Cistercian 
congregation  of  nuns,  entitled  Bemardines 
of  the  Precious  Blood,  at  Paris  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
BuMo,  who  died  in  1837,  founded  a 
congregation  of  Missioners  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  and  another  congregation  of  Nuns 
of  the  Precious  Blood.  (See  Faber, 
"  Precious  Blood,"  c.  vi.) 

(A)  The  Feast  was  instituted  and 
fixea  for  the  first  Sunday  of  July  by 
Pius  IX.  after  his  return  from  Gaeta. 
There  was  already  a  Mass  and  office  for 
the  Friday  after  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  but  only  permitted  for  certain 
places. 

VSaoomSB  (praco,  a  public  crier.) 
When  the  preliminary  inquiry  at  Rome, 
required  by  the  Coundl  of  Trent  and 
several  Papal  constitutions  in  the  case  of 
those  nommated  to  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astical dignities,  has  terminated  favour- 
ably for  the  person  designated,  a  report  to 
that  effect  is  made  in  secret  Consistory  by 
the  Cardinal  Protector  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  candidate  belongs,  and  after 
the  cardinals  present  have  all  given  their 
opinions  on  Ms  eligibility,  the  Pope — if 
the  majority  be  in  his  favour — pronounces 
his  solemn  approbation  of  the  appoint- 
ment. This  approbation  is  termed  the 
**  preconisation,''  and  the  Pope  is  said  to 
"preconise**  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
other  dignitary,  whose  cause  has  been 
brought  before  him.  The  approbation  is 
posted  up  ad  valvas  ecciesia,  and  a  bull  of 

Sreconisation  is  expedited  to  the  candi- 
ate.    [See  Bishop,  §  iv.] 
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fJLTXOV.  St  Augiis- 
tine's  definition — viz.  "  God*s  prevision 
and  preparation  of  benefits  by  which 
those  who  are  freed  [i.«.  from  eternal 
death]  are  most  certamly  freed  ^  (**  I)e 
Dono  Perse V.**  cap.  14) — is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  Scholastic  theologians.  They 
are  all '  agreed  that  God  predestinates 
from  all  eternity  the  number  of  elect, 
that  He  bestows  the  grace  needed  to 
obtain  eternal  life  without  any  respect  to 
merits  on  their  part,  either  before  or  after 
grace  is  conferred,  so  that  life  eternal  is 
his  fr'ee  gift;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  adult  enters  heaven  except  because 
he  has  of  his  own  free  will  corresponded 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  none  are  lost 
eternally  except  by  the  perversity  of 
their  own  will,  since  God  sincerely  desires 
all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  be  saved.  But  if  we  ask  why, 
seeing  God  gives  grace  enough  to  all,  and 
desires  the  salvation  of  all,  some  are 
saved,  others  reprobate,  theologians  give 
different  answers. 

(1)  According  to  the  Thomists, "  God*s 
purpose  of  efficaciously  conducting  some 
rather  than  others  to  salvation  has  no 
reason  on  our  part,  but  depends  entirely 
on  God's  mercy  and  free  will  "*  (Billuart, 
"  De  Deo."  diss,  ix.  a.  4).  To  those  who 
are  predestinated  God  gives  grace  efficaci- 
ous in  its  own  nature,  and  so  orders  it 
that  they  die  in  this  prace ;  to  others  He 
gives  grace  which  is  merely  sufficient 
[see  the  article  on  Gracb],  and  to  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  corresponds, 
though  all  have  the  power  of  doing  so. 

(2)  A  large  number  of  Jesuit  theolo- 
gians, known  as  Congruists,  hold,  like  the 
Thomists,  an  absolute  predestination  to 
glory,  irrespective  of  merits  foreseen.  God 
gives  to  the  predestinate  the  same  grace 
as  to  the  reprobate ;  but  to  the  former  in 
circumstances  under  which  He  foresees 
they  will  accept  it,  to  the  latter  in  those 
under  which  He  foresees  they  will  not  do 
so.  Such  WAS  the  opinion  of  Suarez 
(after  his  return  to  Spain),  of  Bellarmin, 
Antoine,  and  many  others.  A  decree  of 
the  Jesuit  general  Aquaviva  made  it  the 
recognised  teaching  of  the  society,  but 
the  decree  seems  to  have  been  practically 
inoperative.  (See  Schneemann, "  Controv. 
de  bivinse  Gratise  Liberique  Arbitrii  Con- 
cord." cap.  16.) 

(3)  A  laige  number  of  Jesuits — e,g. 

*  An  exception,  apparently,  should  be  made 
of  Catharinus,  quoted  by  Petaviua,  and  of  I*i- 
^hiu9,ofwhomR(>methiDgi8  8aid  by  Schneemann. 
Uoth  seem  to  graze  Scmi-Pelagianism. 
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Toletus,  MaldonatuB,  Lessius,  Vasquez, 
Valentia,  and  Suarez,  while  he  taught  at 
Rome  (so  Schneemann,  loc.  cit.),  admit 
that  predestination  to  grace,  bat  deny 
that  predestination  to  glory,  is  irrespec- 
tive of  merit  foreseen.  God  decrees,  they 
say,  to  give  grace  to  all  and  predestinates 
those  who,  as  He  foresees,  will  correspond 
to  it,  the  rest  being  reprobate. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  the 
Thomista  admit,  just  as  much  as  Lessius, 
that  God  desires  the  salvation  of  all,  and 
gives  all  sufficient  means  of  attaining 
that  end.  Whether  their  theory  is  logi- 
cal and  consistent  is  another  question,  and 
one  on  which  the  Church  has  never  pro- 
nounced. It  is  a  matter  of  philosophy 
and  logic  rather  than  of  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Catholic  may  hold  with 
Gottschalk,  a  German  monk  of  the  ninth 
century,  or  with  Calvin  in  later  times,  that 
God  willed  the  salvation  of  the  predesti- 
nate alone,  so  that  the  reprobate  perished 
necessarily. 

The  history  of  patristic  opinion  is 
given  with  his  usual  fulness  of  learning 
and  critical  discernment  by  Petavius  ("  De 
Deo,"  lib.  ix.  and  x.).  Augustine  most 
certainly  held  and  constantly  asserted 
predestination  not  only  to  grace  but  to 
glory  without  respect  to  merits  foreseen. 
(See,  e.ff,,  a  decisive  passage,  "  De  Correp- 
tione  et  Gratia,**  cap.  vii.)  Nobody,  says 
Petavius,  who  was  himself  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  on  the  theological  question, 
nobody  could  doubt  this  unless  "  blinded 
by  party-spirit "  (loc.  cit,  cap.  vi.).  But 
the  same  great  scholar  shows  how  very 
different  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  and 
earlier  Latin  ^Fathers  was;  and  Augus- 
tine, though  he  rightly  exercised  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  subsequent  Church,  has 
no  claim  to  represent  the  whole  of  her 
tradition. 

PSBV ACB.  A  prelude  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  consisting 
in  an  exhortation  to  thanksgiving  made 
by  the  celebrant,  in  the  answers  of  the 
minister  or  choir,  and  a  prarer  ending  with 
the  Sanctus,  in  which  God  is  thanked  for 
his  benefits.  The  Greeks  have  only  one 
Preface,  which  in  the  Clementine  liturgy 
is  extremely  long.  The  Galilean  and 
Mozarabic  rites,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
rich  in  Prefaces,  and  so  originally  was  the 
Roman  liturgy,  which  from  the  sixth  till 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  had 
a  special  Preface  for  nearly  every  feast. 
About  1100  the  number  was  reduced  in 
most  churches  of  the  Roman  rite  to  ten — 
y'vL.  the  common  one,  found  in  nearly  all 


the  ancient  Sacramentaries,  and  nine 
others  named  in  a  letter  falsely  attributed 
to  Pelagius,  predecessor  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  cited  in  the  "  Micrologus,"  &c. — viz. 
the  Preface  of  Christmas,  E]iiphany,*Leiit, 
Easter,  Ascension,  Peiittcost,  the  Trinity, 
the  Apostles,  the  Cross.  Urban  II.  is 
said  by  Gratian,  who  lived  fifty  years 
later,  to  have  added  the  Preface  oi  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  1096.  The  Sarum  Use 
had  "  proper  Prefaces  "  for  the  "  Concep- 
tion, Nativity,  Annunciation,  Visitation, 
Veneration,  and  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin."  "  The  York  Use  added  another 
for  the  days  between  Passion  Sunday  and 
Easter.  The  Hereford  appointed  the 
same  Preface  from  Palm  Sunday  to 
Easter."  (Maskell ;  tbe  rest  of  the  article 
is  from  Le  Brun  and  Hanunond.) 

P&B&ATB  {predatus).  A  general 
name  for  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
whether  among  the  secular  or  the  regular 
clergy,  who  has  a  jurisdiction  inherent  in 
his  office,  and  not  merely  one  transmitted 
to  him  as  the  delegate  of  a  superior. 
The  designation  is  extended  in  a  wider 
sense  to  the  prelates  of  the  Pope's  Court 
and  househola,  as  having  a  superiority  of 
rank. 

Prelature,  or  prelacy,  is  the  status  of 
a  prelate.  When  the  first  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians raved  against  "  Popery,  Prelacy, 
and  Erastianism,"  prelacy  in  their  mouths 
was  not  exactly  equivalent  to  "epi- 
scopacy ; "  they  meant  that  they  were  in 
rebellion  against  canon  law  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  is  true  that  they 
erected  a  new  jurisdiction,  far  more 
burdensome  and  inquisitorial  than  the  old 
one ;  on  which  see  Buckle's  "  History  of 
Civilisation,"  vol.  ii.  chap.  v. 

P&SMOVSTBJLTBirSZAJrS.  This 
celebrated  order  of  regular  canons  was 
founded  by  St.  Norbert  in  1119,  at  a  place 
called  Pr^montr^  (that  is,  "foreshown*'), a 
lonely  valley  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  near 
Laon.  Several  other  sites  had  been 
offisred  to  the  saint  in  vain ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  saw  this  valley  he  said,  "  Here  is 
the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen." 
A  monastery  was  built,  which  remained 
the  mother  house  of  the  order  till  the 
French  Revolution;  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
St.  Norbert  was  soon  joined  by  thirteen 
companions,  to  whom  he  gave  the  rule 
of  St.  Austin  to  observe,  with  certain  con- 

*  So  Le  Brun,  torn.  iL ;  but  the  letter,  as 
pven  in  Leofric's  Missal,  omits  the  Preface  for 
the  Kpipliany  and  substitutes  one  for  the  dead 
rMaskell,  Ancient  Liturffies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  103  9eq.). 
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stitutions  framed  by  himself.  The  habit  of 
the  Norbertines  was  white ;  hence  they 
were  commonly  called  in  England  the 
White  Oanons.  Their  founder  imposed 
on  them  perpetual  fasting,  and  an  entire 
abstinence  from  meat;  but,  as  in  other 
orders,  mitigations  after  a  time  crept  in, 
followed  by  a  general  relaxation,  which  in 
its  turn  led  to  several  remarkable  reforma- 
tions. The  Abbot'General  at  Pw5montr6 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the 
whole  order  down  to  1512,  wlien  all  the 
abbeys  in  England  and  Wales  were  sub- 
jected to  the  Abbot  of  Welbeck.  There 
were  at  one  time,  according  to  Il^lyot,  a 
thousand  Premonstratensian  abbeys,  many 

Srovostships  and  priories,  and  five  hundred 
oases  of  nuns.  In  England,  at  or  shortly 
before  the  Dissolution,  there  were  thirty- 
iive  houses;  the  names  are  given 
below.* 

Lecuy,  the  last  abbot  of  PrtSmon  tr6,  was 
a  man  of  exceptional  force  and  nobleness 
of  character.  Driven  from  his  abbey  in 
1 700,  he  bore  his  unbent  and  undishonoured 
head  through  all  the  mournful  or  shameful 
scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  living  far  on 
into  the  present  century  died  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year  in  1 834.  A  few  months 
before  his  death,  the  old  man  compiled  a 
short  tract  on  the  hi8t(^ry  of  his  order ; 
from  these  touching  and  simple  pages  the 
reader  will  thank  us  for  making  the 
following  extract : — 

*MJf  this  illustrious  order,  once  so 
widely  extended,  the  debris  only  are  left. 
Its  impoverishment  began  with  the  Eng- 
lish schism.'*  The  Reformation  caused  it 
yet  further  losses  by  the  suppression  of  a 
great  number  of  houses  in  the  countries 
which  embraced  it.     The  abbeys  in  Spain, 


1  Houses  marked 
marked  c  cellH  : — 
Alnwick. 
Itarlni^s  (Line). 
Bayhain  (Suss.), 
l^uchicf  (Derb.). 
Bilei^'h  (E-ssex). 
Blanc] and  (North- 

umb.). 
BradsoIe(Kent). 
Broadholm  (Notts), 

n. 
Cokersand  (Lane). 
10  Corham  (York), 
('roxton  (Loic). 
Wcwt  Dereham 

(Norf.). 
Dodfurd(Worc.),c. 
Durford  (Suss.). 
Easby  (York.}. 
Egleston  (York.), 
llni^naby  (Line). 
'  See  above. 


n  were  nunneries ;  those 

Hales  Owen. 

Hornby  (Lane),  c. 
20  Irford  (Line).  ». 

Kaylcnd      (North- 
ants),  c. 

Langdon  (Kent). 

Langley  (Norf.V 

Lavendon  (Bucks). 

I^y stone  (SuflT.). 

New  bo  (Line). 

Newhousc  (Line) 

Shap. 

Stanley  (Derb.). 
aO  Sulby'(Northants). 

Tichtield  (Hants). 

Torr  (Dev.V 

Tupholm  (Line). 

Welbeck  (Notts). 

Wcndling  (Xorf.). 
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about  1573,  separated  themselves  from  the 
body  of  the  order  in  order  to  form  a  con- 
gregation apart,  retaining  however  the 
habit  and  the  statutes.  Under  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  other  suppressions 
t-ook  place  in  the  hereditary  provinces ; 
still,  besides  the  French  abbeys  of  either 
observance,  which  numbered  before  1789 
about  one  hundred,  there  remained  in 
Belgium  and  ditlerent  parts  of  Germany 
some  very  fine  establishments,  distin- 
guished by  their  regularity  and  love  for 
ecclesiastical  learning.  Notably,  Swabia, 
where  the  abbots  were  prelates  of  the 
empire,  had  lost  nothing ;  and  in  spite  of 
so  many  suppressions  the  order  of  Pr4- 
montr^  might  still  be  called  flourishing. 
At  the  Revolution  all  the  French  houses 
suffered  the  fate  of  other  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  enveloped  in  a  common  pro- 
scription. The  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
revolutionary  armies  extended  to  that 
country  the  measures  of  destruction  taken 
in  France ;  what  the  order  still  possessed 
in  Germany  perished  along  with  the  great 
sees  and  rich  endowments  of  the  German 
church,  sacrificed  to  a  system  of  indem- 
nities, at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
CJonfederation  of  the  Rliine.  Of  the 
splendid  heritage  of  St.  Norbert,  subject 
tothe  crosier  of  Prdmontr^,  there  remained 
in  1805  ten  abbeys,  of  which  two,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  had  been  till  then  re- 
ligiously maintained  by  the  kings  of 
Prussia,  though  Protestants.  It  was  but 
natural,  when  the  Catholic  princes  seized 
the  property  of  religious,  that  those 
who  were  not  so  should  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  these  two  abbeys  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. At  present  only  eight  remain,  which 
are  indented  for  their  existence  to  the 
piety  and  good  will  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Three  of  these  are  in  }^>hemia  ; 
the  chief  of  them — Strahow,in  the  city  of 
Prague — is  the  depository  of  the  relics  of 
the  holy  patriarch,  the  founder  of  the 
order." 

We  believe  that  these  eight  houses 
still  exist,  and  that  several  others  have 
arisen  in  Belgium.  In  England,  two 
small  Premonstratensian  houses,  cells 
apparently  of  some  Belgian  abbey,  have 
been  recently  founded  at  Oowle  and 
Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire.'  Still  more 
recently  a  community  of  French  Premon- 
stratensians  has  been  established  at  Stor- 
rington,  on  land  given  by  the  Duke  of 

*  The  canons  of  this  order  possess  the 
unique  privilej^e  of  eligibility  to  the  charge  of 
secular  pariitlieft  without  Papal  dispensatiou. 
(See  Soglia,  InstU,  Camon,  ii.  cap.  8.) 
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Norfolk.     (H^lyot    and  his  contiiiuator; 
Dugdale's  "Monasticon/*) 

P&BMinvzSB.  The  statute  of  pre- 
munire  (16  Rich.  ii.  c.  6),  passed  in  1393, 
was  designed  by  the  king  and  parliament 
of  England  to  check  evasions  of  the 
existing   statutes    against  provisors — i.e. 

Sersons  appointed  to  English  benefices  or 
ignities  oy  Papal  provision.  The  Holy 
See  had  employed  various  means,  including 
excommunication  or  the  menace  of  it,  for 
the  protection  of  persons  whom  it  had 
"provided"  to  benefices,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  all  who  might  interfere  with 
them.  On  this  account  a  severe  penal 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned 
statute,  to  the  effect  that  if  any  man 
should  pursue  or  obtain  in  the  court  of 
Rome  excommunications,  bulls,  or  other 
things,  against  the  king's  crown  and 
regality,  or  bring  them  into  England,  or 
receive  or  execute  them,  "  such  person  or 
persons,  their  notaries,  procurators,  main- 
tainers,  abettors,  fautors,  and  counsellors, 
shall  be  out  of  the  king*s  protection,  their 
goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements, 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  their 
persons  attached  wherever  they  may  be 
found."'  Execution  of  process  under 
this  statute  was  by  means  of  a  writ  called 
of  **  Prenmnire  " — from  the  first  words, 
"  Premunire  [prasmonere]  facias  " — 
whence  in  time  the  statute  itself  was  so 
called. 

P&BSBTTXRA.  The  wife  of  a  pres- 
byter, especially  a  wife  who  had  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  rule  which  rendered 
the  continence  of  clerics  necessarv.  1*he 
position  of  such  persons  is  dealt  with  by  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Tours  (567).  In 
these  cases  the-  ptesbytera  usually  went 
into  a  convent,  but  without  taking  the 
habit.     (Smith  and  (^heetham.) 

F&S8BTTBSZAV8,  8COTTZ8K. 
The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Presby- 
terians, founded  upon  the  teaching  of 
Oalvin  and  his  management  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  at  Geneva,  were  perhaps 
embraced  as  early  in  England  as  in  Scot- 
land, for  Christopher  Goodman,  an  English- 
man, was  associated  with  Knox  when 
they  were  both  in  exile  in  Mary's  time, 
and  sat  in  the  First  General  Assembly 
held  at  Edinburgh.  But  since  the  form 
of  Protestantism  which  first  prevailed  in 
England  and  supplanted  the  Catholic 
(Miurch  there  was  that  of  the  ICnglish 
episcopalian  reformers  [see  Anglican 
Church],  and  Presbytery  did  not  rise  into 
importance  until  much  later,  we  shall  here 
1  Lingord,  Hist,  of  Englandy  voL  iii. 
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almost  confine  our  remarks  to  the  sub- 
version of  Catholicity  in  Scotland,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  in  its  place. 

Before  the  destructive  fanatical  out- 
break which  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  John  Knox,  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Scotland  had  thirteen  sees — of  which 
two,  St.  Andrew's  and  GlaM^ow,  were 
metropolitan — and  upwards  of  100  monas- 
teries large  and  small.  ^  Of  these,  nineteen 
belonged  to  the  Austin  Canons;  the 
magnificent  establishments  of  Holyrood, 
Jedourgh,  Scone,  and  St.  Andrew's  were 
among  the  number.  The  Franciscans 
had  thirteen  houses,  the  Dominicans 
eleven,  the  Cistercians  ten ;  among  these 
last  were  the  abbeys  of  Melrose  and  New- 
bottle.  The  Benedictines  had  nine  or  ten 
abbeys  and  cells,  including  Dunfermline, 
Arbroath,  and  Lindores.  Among  the  six 
Premonstratensian  houses  was  I)ry burgh, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  charm  the  travefier 
by  their  incomparable  grace.  The  rest 
were  distributed  among  the  other  orders. 
That  the  Scottish  clerjjy,  both  secular  and 
regular,  stood  greatly  m  need  of  reforma- 
tion, is  an  indisputable  fact ;  but  how  far 
corruption  had  gone  is  a  point  which  can- 
not be  eamly  determined.  If  we  attach 
credit  to  the  rhetoric  of  Knox  and  his 
followers,  we  must  believe  that  the  whole 
clerical  body  in  Scotland,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  was  stained  with  avarice  and 
conscious  hypocrisy,  and  sunk  in  gross 
immorality,  sloth,  and  gluttony.  But  the 
interest  which  these  men  had  in  making 
such  assertions  believed  would  make  us 
suspend  our  belief  in  them,  even  if 
there  were  no  rebutting  evidence.  On  the 
whole  there  seems  good  reason  for  ac- 
cepting on  this  subject  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  Bishop  Lesley.*  The  Bishop 
of  Ross  says  that  some  of  the  bishops  had 
been  for  a  long  time  past  engaged  in  poli- 
tical and  diplomatic  business,  and  that 
others  lived  too  freely  {liberius  viverent^, 
forgetting  their  sacred  functions,  so  that 
the  whole  hierarchy  had  become  lowered 
in  popular  esteem.  The  pernicious  system 
of  nolding  abbeys  in  commendam  was  in 
full  vigour ;  thus  Lord  James  Murray,  a 
bastard  son  of  James  V.,  was  commend- 
atory abbot  of  St.  Andrew's.  As  to  the 
priests  and  monks,  Lesley  declares  that 

*  Eight  sees  urerc  snflragnn  to  St.  Andrew's 
. — viz.  Dunk  eld,  Al>erdeen,  Moray,  Dunblane, 
Brechin,  Ross,  Caithness,  and  the  Orkncvs; 
pnd  three  to  Glasgow — viz.  Wbitheme,  Lis- 
more,  and  Sndor  and  Man. 

»  Ve  Origine^  &c,  p.  68. 
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most  of  them,  in  either  order,  were  per- 
sons of  piety  and  virtue ;  but  he  adds 
that  there  was  one  vice — licentious  living 
— of  which  many  of  them,  and  another 
— great  negligence  in  preaching — of  which 
nearly  all,  were  guilty.  He  mentions  it  as 
a  deplorable  circumstance  that  the  people 
had  not  been  provided  with  an  elementary 
catechism,  for  want  of  which  they  often 
could  not  tell  whether  what  the  sectaries 
taught  them  was  true  or  not. 

•*The  Reformation,"  says  a  modem 
historian  *  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  "  was 
baronial  in  Scotland,  monarchical  in  Eng- 
land." Almost  all  the  nobles  who  had 
been  detained  as  prisoners  in  England 
after  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss  (1541) 
returned  home  Protestante.  The  English 
monasteries  had  been  just  dissolved,  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  their  brother  aristocrats 
south  of  the  Tweed;  Lollard  preachers 
were  everywhere;  and  their  denunciations 
of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  priesthood, 
electric  as  was  then  the  condition  of  the 
religious  atmosphere,  fell  upon  willing 
ears.  A  countryman  of  their  own  was 
soon  found,  who  in  extravagance  and 
fluencv  of  reviling  left  the  English  Lollards 
far  beLind.  John  Knox,  born  in  Hadding- 
tonshire in  1605,  studied  with  some  dis- 
tinction at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Glat^gow,  having  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  eminent  theologian  John  Mair,  or 
Major.  He  probably  imbibed  Lollard 
opinions  very  early  ;  if  before  his  ordina- 
tion, his  voluntarily  placing  himself  under 
the  control  of  the  canon  law  is  a  remark- 
able fact.  The  death  at  the  stake  in  1527 
of  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  studied  at 
Wittenberg  and  brought  home  Lutheran 
opinions,  se^ms  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him.  However,  he  became  a 
priest,  and  thus  was  canonically  bound  to 
continence,  an  obligation  which  he  set  at 
nought  by  marrying,  not  once  only  but 
twice. 

Not  only  was  there  a  strong  Lollard 
party  in  Scotland  between  1530  and  1540, 
out  several  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
friars  took  up  warmly  the  cause  of  eccle- 
siastical reform,  and  preached  asrainst 
abuses  and  superstitions.  Of  this  there  is 
ample  evidence  in  the  history  which  bears 
the  name  of  Knox.  As  late  as  1545  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  attached  to  the 
old  faith  ;  *  Knox  speaks  of  P^dinburgh 
in  1540  as  "drowned  in  superstition*'; 
but  in  the  fifteen  years  which  followed 

*  Dr.  J.  Cunnioghum  ;  see  notice,  end  of 


art. 


'  Cunningham,  i.  218. 
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a  great  change  is  said  to  have  taken 
place. 

George  Wishart,  a  friend  of  Knox, 
was  burned  for  heresy  in  1546;  and  partly 
in  revenge  for  this,  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
assassinated  at  St.  Andrew's  by  members 
of  the  reforming  party  in  1546.    Knox 
hastened    to    St.    Andrew's    and    made 
common  cause  with  the  assassins.    He  is 
supposed  to  have  renounced  his  priesthood 
some  time  before,*  and  to  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  ecclesiastical  functions 
could  not  be  lawfully  discharged  but  in 
obedience  to  a  "call"  from  some  reformed 
congregation.     The  men  of  blood  to  whom 
he  had  joined  himself  gave  him  the  desired 
"  call,"  and  Knox  became  a  minister.    We 
hear  of  controversies  between  him  and 
representatives   of    the   Catholics.     The 
volubility,  earnestness,   and    audacity  of 
the  man  were  amazing ;  but  we  see  that 
he  "abounds  in  his  own  sense" ;  his  inca- 
pacity for   taking  in   any  but  the  one 
narrow  view  of  religion  to  which  he  had 
committed  himself  is  manifest  from  the 
account  of  these  disputes  which  he  has 
himself  transmitted;  and  when  we  find 
him  resolutely  maintaining  that  no  rites 
or  ceremonies  are  lawful,  unless  "  God  in 
express  words  hath  commanded  them,"  ' 
we  are  able  to  take  the  measure  of  his 
spiritual  wisdom.     Every  Presbyterian  at 
this  day  who  countenances  Dr.  Lee  s  inno- 
vation of  organs  in  the  kirk,  since  organs 
are  nowhere  "expressly  commanded,"  falls 
under  the  ban  of  the  patriarch  of  his  re- 
ligion.    In  a  sermon  preached  about  the 
same    time    Knox    defined    the    Roman 
Church   to  be  "the  last  beast,"  and  the 
head  of  it  to  be  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  the 
"  Antichrist,"  and  the  "  Whore  of  Baby- 
lon."   This  violence  is  easily  accounted 
for.     Knox  intended  to  violate  the  canons 
and  marry;'   and  he  knew  that  if  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  canon  law  re- 
tained their  ascendancy  in  Scotland,  he, 
as  a  married  priest,  would  not  only  lose 
the  career  to  which  his  ambition  urged 
him   forward,  but  also  be  in  danger  of 
punisliment.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
and    his    friends    could    overpower    the 
Church  and  establish  their  own  sect,  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  along  with  a 
commanding  position  in  the  State,  was  at 
once  within  his  i*each. 

The  French  king  sent  an  expedition 
which  compelled   the  surrender   of   St. 

*  Cunningham,  i.  223. 
3  //M/i»ry,  p.  80. 

5  He  did,  in  fact,  marry  Margery  Bowes 
two  years  aftcrwardji. 
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Andrew's,  and  Knox,  being  taken  along 
with  the  garrison,  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys.  For  some  years  French  and 
C/atholic  influences  were  in  the  ascendant; 
and  Knox,  after  his  release,  deemed  it 
best  to  retire  to  England.  In  1649  a 
reforming  council  met  at  Edinburgh  under 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  attended  by  six 
bishops  and  fourteen  abbots,  and  enacted 
sixty- eight  disciplinary  canons.  Two 
years  later  the  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
imposing  severe  penalties  on  any  who 
should  "contemptuously  make  pertur- 
bation in  the  kirk  in  the  time  of  divine 
service."  When  Mary  came  io  the  throne 
(156;3),Knox  found  his  way  to  Geneva,  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  powerful 
mind  of  Calvin.  To  this  intercourse  he 
chiefly  owed  the  specific  Presbyterian  be- 
liefs— viz.  that  some  are  predestinated  to 
eternal  life,  and  some — the  greater  number 
— to  eternal  damnation  ;  that  bishop  and 
presbyter  are  two  diflerent  names  for  the 
same  ofiioe ;  and  that,  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  although  the  faithful 
really  and  truly  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  yet  that  body  and  that 
blood  are  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth,  and 
the  elements  undergo  no  change.  Superior 
as  it  is  to  the  shallow  commonplaces  of 
Zuinglius,  this  doctrine  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  less  mysterious,  though  much  less 
logical,  than  that  of  transubstantiation, 
which  the  Calviniste  rejected  with  so 
much  heat. 

Between  1554  and  1560  Mary  of 
OuLse,  the  queen  regent,  mother  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  administered  the  govern- 
ment in  her  daughter's  name.  During  all 
this  time  a  fierce  struggle  was  going  on 
between  the  men  of  the  old  and  the  new 
opinions.  The  Protestant  noblemen, 
headed  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Morton,  met  together  in  1557,  and 
drew  up  the  "First  Covenant."  They 
pledged  themselves  thereby  toeetablislithe 
"  Word  of  God  and  his  conp^ation," 
and  to  support  these  with  all  their  strength 
against  tne  "congregation  of  Satan,"  by 
which  they  meant  the  bishops  and  Catholic 
clergy.  They  were  hence  called  the 
"  Lords  of  the  Congregation."  The  bishops 
did  what  they  could  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  regent,  who,  however,  from 
political  motives,  desired  to  keep  in  with 
Doth  parties.  Walter  Milne,  an  old  man 
who  had  once  been  a  priest,  but  gone  over 
to  the  Reformers,  was  burnt  at  St.  Andrew's 
in  1 558.*     But  the  bishops  were  not  really 

1  Altogether,  about  twenty  ProtestanU 
appear  to  have  sufiered  death  in  Scotland  for 
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strong;  the  tide  was  setting  the  other 
way;  and  Knox  felt  emboldened  to  return 
to  Scotland.  While  the  tension  of  feeling 
on  each  side  was  at  its  height,  he  went  to 
Perth,  the  fair  city  on  the  Tay,  then 
embellished  with  several  religious  houses 
of  ^reat  beauty.  He  preached  a  sermon 
agamst  "  idolatry,"  after  which  there  was 
a  riot ;  images,  altars,  and  pictures  were 
destroyed  and  defaced;  the  Carthusian 
abbey  was  plundered  and  greatly  dama^^, 
and  the  monks  ill-used;  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  friaries  were  destroyed. 
The  ruin  of  Scone  Abbey  followed.  Knox 
then  went  into  Fife,  and  continued  this 
line  of  preaching ;  more  destruction  of  art 
monuments  was  the  result.  Defying  the 
inhibition  of  the  archbishop,  he  preached 
at  St.  Andrew  8  (1559),  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  magistrates  and  the  mob 
"  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monasteries,  and  to  rifle  and 
deface  all  the  churches  in  the  town."' 
The  cathedral,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  church  of  the  Austin  Canons,  a 
building  of  rare  beauty,  was  dismantled 
about  the  same  time.  There  was  now  a 
state  of  actual  war,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  marched  upon  Edinburgh, 
"flushed  with  these  victories  over  the 
monuments  of  idolatry  and  architecture  " 
($iv).^  Here  is  the  true  Puritan  ring ;  it 
is  not  only  against  what  he  calls  super- 
stition, but  against  the  "sublime  and 
beautiful "  that  the  Puritan  revolts.  Art 
withers  under  his  tread,  like  grass  beneath 
the  hoofs  of  the  Calmuck  cavalry. 

The  struggle  was  marked  by  several 
sudden  changes  of  fortune;  the  Scotch 
Protestants  showed  little  courage,  and 
their  English  allies  little  skill.  The 
French  troops  who  had  come  to  support 
the  regent  and  garrisoned  Leith,  were 
well  handled  and  gained  some  remarkable 
successes;  but  they  were  foreigners,  and 
this  told  heavily  against  them.  In  April 
15C0  the  regent  died;  her  death  led  to  a 
negotiation,  and  indirectly  to  the  triumph 
of  Protestantism.  The  youn^  queen, 
whose  husband,  Francis,  had  just  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Henry  II.,  was  absent  in 
France ;  the  Catholics  were  left  without 
any  natural  leaders.  By  the  treaty  of 
Minburgh  (July  1560)  made  between  the 
French  envoys  of  Francis  and  Mary  and 
English  plenipotentiaries  (Cecil  and 
Sadler),  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch 

cause  of  religion  fh>m  1527  to  the  end  of  the 
struggle. 

1  Cunningham,  p.  253. 

»  Jb,  p.  260. 
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nobility  and  people,  it  was  a^ed,  inter 
aliaf  that  the  forces  on  both  sides  should 
be  disbanded,  and  the  French  troops 
return  home ;  that  a  parliament  or  con- 
vention of  the  three  estates  should  meet 
on  August  1,  and  that  any  complaints  of 
wrongs  done  to  them,  made  by  bishops, 
abbots,  or  other  churchmen,  should  be 
considered  by  the  Parliament  and  redressed, 
"as  they  should  find  according  to 
reason/'  * 

The  event  soon  showed  that  Cecil  had 
over-reached  the  French  envoys  in  the 
negotiation.  The  wrongs  of  which  the 
churchmen  had  to  complain  were  serious 
enough — e.ff.  while  the  hostilities  lasted, 
the  Bbhops  of  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  and 
lloss  had  been  driven  by  the  sectaries 
from  their  houses  and  dispossessed  of  all 
their  property ;  the  monasteries  of  Dun- 
fermline, Melrose,  and  Kelso  had  been 
plundered,  and  the  lands  and  moveables  of 
churchmen  seized  upon  in  every  part  of 
tlie  country.*  It  was  the  evident  intent 
of  the  treaty  that  wrongs  such  as  these 
should  be  redressed.  But  when  the  Par- 
liament met,  being  composed,  as  to  the 
great  majority,  of  enthusiastic  or  deeply 
interested  sectaries,  it  proceeded  to  pass 
bills  for  the  subversion  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  after  which,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  did  not  find  it  "according  to 
reason  "  to  give  the  bishops  any  compen- 
sation whatever. 

Before  these  bills  were  adopted,  a 
confesaion  of  faith  in  twenty-five  articles, 
drawn  up  by  Knox  and  his  party,  was 
read  in  Parliament,  faintly  opposed  by 
the  Catholic  members,  who  seem  to  have 
been  helpless  and  stupefied,  and  accepted 
by  the  Assembly.  To  a  large  extent  the 
doctrine  of  these  articles  is  sound ;  they 
err  rather  by  exclusion  than  by  inclusion. 
One  capital  error  regards  the  Chiurch 
Catholic,  which  (art.  xvi.)  is  said  to  con- 
sist only  of  the  elect.  On  the  Eucharist, 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  described  above  is 
jisserted  (art.  xxi.)  * 

On  August  24,  16G0,  the  Parliament 
passed  a  bill,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that 
none  should  "say  Mass,  nor  yet  heere 
Mfisa,  nor  be  present  thereat,  under  the 
paine  of  confiscation  of  all  their  goods, 
and  punishing  of  their  bodies  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates."    A  second 

*  Calderwood,  ii.  8. 

2  At  Aberdeen,  through  the  firmness  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntley  and  the  Lesleys,  a  brave 
stand  was  made,  and  the  agents  of  rapine  were 
foiled  for  a  considerable  time  (Lesley,  571, 
574). 
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bill,  dated^the  same  day,  declared  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  thenceforward  no 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  decreed  punish- 
ments against  any  who  should  recognise 
such  authority.  Such  was  the  Scottish 
"  St.  Bartholomew  8  Day." 

In  Knox's  "History"  these  bills  are 
described  as  "  Acts  " ;  but  they  were  not 
really  so,  for  they  required  the  royal 
assent  or  ratification;  this  Sur  James 
Sandilands  was  sent  into  France  to  demand, 
but  Mary  steadily  refused.  They  were 
first  ratified  by  me  Recent  Murray  in 
1667.  This  single  fact  Uirows  a  sinister 
light  on  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant 
party  towards  the  unhappy  queen,  before 
her  flight  to  England  and  during  her 
imprisonment  there.  But  the  new  religion , 
in  Knox's  view,  "from  God  hath  full 
power,  and  needed  not  the  suffrage  of 
man ;" '  whether  legal  or  not,  it  was  forced 
upon  the  people  of  Scotland  with  all  the 
power  of  the  secular  arm.  When  Mary 
(1661)  returned  to  her  kingdom,  and  re- 
quired the  liberty  of  her  religion  in  her 
Srivate  chapel  at  Holyrood,  Knox  said, 
oubtless  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  "  one 
Masse  was  more  fearfull  to  him  than  if  ten 
thowsand  armed  enemies  were  landed  in 
anie  part  of  the  realme."'  This  senti- 
ment, according  to  the  experiences  of 
many  of  the  saints,  is  precisely  that  of 
the  devil  on  the  same  subject,  llie  Lords 
controlled  him  on  this  point,  nor  did  they 
pay  much  regard  to  his  "Book  of  Dis- 
cipline," calling  many  things  in  it,  parti- 
cularly the  proposal  to  devote  the  Church 
property  to  the  sustentation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  kirk,  "  devout  imaginations." 
What  is  called  the  "First  General 
Assembly  "  was  held  in  December  1660 ; 
it  was  attended  by  six  ministers,  among 
whom  were  Knox  and  Goodman,  and 
thirty-six  lay  delegates. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  exist  on  the 

Question  how  many  of  the  bishop  joined 
ae  movement.  Bishop  Lesley  distinctly 
states,'  that  in  1661  only  one  had  done  so, 
the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  according  to  Dr. 
Cunningham,*  the  Bishops  of  Caithness 
and  Orkney  also  became  Protestants. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  party  among 
the  nobles  favourable  to  the  retention  of 
episcopacy  and  the  use  of  the  English 
prayer-book ;  and  in  process  of  time,  when 
James  YI.  grew  to  manhood,  he  became 
persuaded  that  bishops  were  a  necessary 
support  to  the  regal  power,  and  main- 

>  -Ht«toiy,  p.  282. 
»  Calderwood,  ii.  147. 
5  P.  688.        *  L  228. 
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tained  a  small  Protestant  hierarchy  side 
by  side  with  the  ministers  and  the  General 
Assembly.  Knox  himself,  who  had  de- 
clared against  bishops  manj  years  before,* 
submitt^  shortly  before  his  death  (1672) 
to  the  introduction  of  episcopacy,  "  in 
order  to  secure  the  episcopal  revenues."  ^ 
The  form  of  Presbyterian  polity  as  now 
seen  in  Scotland  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
a  man  of  high  ability  and  sincere  con- 
viction, Andrew  Melville.  He  was  the 
master  spirit  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1580  which  absolutely  condemned  epi- 
scopacy, and  the  chief  framer  of  tne 
"  Second  Book  of  Discipline,"  in  which 
the  system  of  church  courts  and  assem- 
blies, oneabove  another,  and  each  strength- 
ened by  a  lay  representation — kirk 
session,  presbytery,  synod,  general 
assembly — is  mmutely  and  skilfully  laid 
down.  In  this  able  document  the  proper 
functions  of  the  kirk  and  the  state  are 
distinguished  with  great  judgment;  and 
the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  kirk  to  the  highest  place, 
are  asserted  in  language  which  strikingly 
recalls  the  definitions  of  the  bull  "Unam 
Sanctam."  The  Assembly  of  1681  also 
adopted  the  famous  '^  Negative  Con- 
fession," chiefly  directed  against  "all  kinds 
of  papistrie  " ;  it  is  extremely  curious,  but 
our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  giving 
an  abstract  of  it.  Every  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  kirks,  large  and  small,  among 
which  the  mass  of  the  Scottish  people  is 
now  distributed,  regards  this  assembly 
with  the  highest  veneration. 

Negation,  however,  is  a  poor  basis  for  a 
theology;  and  one  need  feel  no  surprise 
that  the  clerical  intellect  of  Scotland, 
during  the  three  centuries  that  have 
followed,  has  been  stricken  with  sterility. 
The  ministers  have  certainly  written  many 
books,  but  their  theological  discussions  in- 
terest few  outside  their  own'country.'  Not 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  sciences  has  been 
in  an]^  way  advanced  bv  Scotch  Presby- 
terianism.  The  lay  »3ottish  intellect, 
thanks  to  the  natural  endowments  of  the 
race,  and  a  good  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion, has  achieved  great  things;  it  has 
perfected  the  steam-engine  and  the  steam- 
boat, invented  political  economy,  composed 
the  Waverley  Novels,  and  borne  more 
than  its  full  share  in  the  great  governing 
and  colonising  enterprises  of  the  Englisn 

>  In  1647  (HUtory,  p.  79). 

'  Cunningham,  p.  845. 

s  Even  Chalmers  is  no  exception ;  the  man 
was  admirable,  but  his  works  have  no  per- 
manent valufu 
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people.  But  who  can  prove  that  all  this 
mignt  not  have  been  done,  Scotland  re- 
maining Catholic  ?  The  clerical  intellect 
pays  the  penalty  of  having  submitted 
itself  to  such  a  patriarch  as  John  Knox, 
with  whom  passion  habitually  took  the 
place  of  reason,  and  frantic  reviling  was 
substituted  for  patient  and  equitable  in- 
vestigation. 

(Knox,  "Hist,  of  the  Reformation," 
1644 ;  Calderwood,  "  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,"  1843;  John  Lesley,  "De 
Origine,  Moribus,  et  Rebus  G^estis  Sco- 
torum,"  1678 ;  Cunningham,  "  Church 
History  of  Scotland,"  2nd  ed.,  1882 ;  Dean 
Stanley,  "  Lect.  on  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land," 1879;  Burton,  "Hist,  of  Scotr 
land,"  vol.  v.,  1870.) 

P&B8BTTS&T  (7rp€a-^vT€pioVf  as- 
sembly of  the  elders;  senaius  has  the 
same  meaning).  The  word  is  used  twice 
in  the  N.T.  for  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.^ 
In  the  Christian  Church  it  signified, 
perhaps  from  the  first,  the  assembly  of 
the  entire  clergy  of  the  diocese,  both 
presbyters  (identified  with  bishops  in 
1  Peter  v.  1)  and  deacons ;  it  was  such  a 
body  at  Epheeus,  the  "celebrated  pres- 
bytery"' of  that  Church,  which  conse- 
crated Timothy  to  the  episcopal  office 
with  the  imposition  of  hands.^  St. 
Cyprian  convened  a  diocesan  council  of 
this  kind  continually,  and  did  nothing 
important  without  its  advice.  That  the 
Roman  preibyterium  in  the  fifth  century 
meant  such  a  synod — i,e,  that  it  included 
the  deacons  and  the  deijgy  generally,  as 
weU  as  the  presbyters,  is  plain  from  a 
letter  of  Pope  Siricius  (386)  on  the  con- 
denmation  of  Jovinian.  It  therefore 
seems  reasonable  to  assign  this  same 
sense  to  the  word  when  used  by  Pope 
Cornelius  (261),  who,  writing  to  Cyprian, 
says  "  placuit  contrahi  presbyterium,"  to 
hear  the  recantation  of  Maximus.  Finally, 
when  St.  Ignatius,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  exhorts  the  Epbe- 
sians  to  be  "  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the 
presbytery"  (Ad.  Eph.  c.  2),  the  word 
may  well  be  understood  to  have  the  same 
meaning.     (Ferraris,  Presbyteiium,) 

2.  "  Presbytery  "  is  often  used  among 
English  Catholics  to  designate  the  priest^s 
house.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  translation  of 
the  French  prednftkre,  so  used  (Littrfi) 
since  the  twelfth  century;  predn^ermm 
(see  Ducange)  appears  never  to  have  had 
this  meaning. 

1  Acts.  xxii.  6 ;  Luke  xxiL  66. 
*  Ignat.  Ad.  Ephet.  4. 
8  1 11m.  iv.  14. 
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P&B80&ZPTZ0V.  The  acquisition 
of  an  object  or  a  right  on  the  strength  of 
a  lonff  undisturbed  possession.  It  is  of 
three  Kinds — ordinary,  extraordinary,  and 
immemorial.  By  ordinarjr  prescription 
jurists  understand  one  which  rests  on  a 
possession  of  three,  or  of  ten,  or  of  twenty 
years — three  years  in  the  case  of  move- 
able property ;  ten  years  in  the  case  of  a 
right,  or  of*  immovable  property,  inter 
prasentes)  twenty  years,  in  the  same 
ease,  inter  absentes,  A  just  title  must 
also  be  proved — i^e.  the  prescriptor  must 
show  that  he  obtained  the  property  by 
purchase  or  gift,  or  some  other  mode  in 
itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  title  in  the 
absence  of  an  adverse  claim.  He  must, 
moreover,  have  held  the  property  during 
the  time  necessary  to  constitute  prescrip- 
tion in  good  faith.  One  of  whom  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  knew  that  he  was  de- 
taining the  property  of  another  cannot 
plead  prescription.  The  canon  law  is 
more  strict  on  this  head  than  the  Roman, 
which  only  required  that  the  prescriptor 
should  have  acted  in  good  faith  at  the 
comnifmcement  of  his  enjoyment  of  the 
object.  Extraordinary  prescription,  proof 
of  which  is  required  in  many  cases  by  the 
canon  law,  especially  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical or  state  property,  is  of  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Immemorial  prescription  is 
merely  the  presumption  or  a  legitimate 
ownership,  founded  on  the  attestation  of 
the  fact  of  continuous  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment^  made  by  old  or  elderly  per- 
sons, during  a  period  reaching  back  to 
the  limits  both  of  their  own  memory  and 
that  of  aged  persons  with  whom  they  had 
conversed  in  early  life.  (Wetzer  and 
Welte,  art.  by  Permaneder.) 

PRSSBVTATZOV  Or  TBB 
B&BSSBB  VZBOZW.  The  story  of 
Mary*B  presentation  in  the  temple  when 
three  years  old  and  her  sojourn  there 
till  her  marriage  first  appears  in  Apocry- 
phal Gospels— viz.  the  Protevangelium 
and  that  of  the  Birth  of  Mary.  The  be- 
lief was  adopted  by  later  Fathers — ^i 
St  John  of  Damascus.  Benedict  XIY. 
O'Be  Fest"  P.  ii.  §  178)  considere  the 
fact  of  the  presentation  certain,  but  the 
details  of  the  story  "  altogether  uncer- 
tain." The  feast  ((Mdia  ttjs  $€ot6kov) 
was  kept  by  the  Greeks  as  early  at  least 
as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Emmanuel, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1143,  and 
partially  by  the  Latins  on  November  21 
since  1874.  Paul  II.  confirmed  the  feast, 
which  was  still  not  kept  in  all  parts  of 
the    West,  by    "Apostolic    authority." 
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Pius  v.,  on  the  contrary,  abolished  its 
celebration  in  the  Roman  Church  itself, 
though  this  was  permitted  in  other 
parts  of  the  Latin  world.  Sixtus  V. 
restored  the  feast  in  1586  at  the  prayer 
of  the  Jesuit  Turrianus.  The  present 
office  was  corrected  under  Clement  VIII., 
who  made  the  feast  a  greater  double. 
(Benedict  XIV.  "De  Fest.;"  Gavant. 
"  Thesaur."  de  Fest.  mensis  Novemb.) 
P&BBBBrTATZOV        OT 


BX1B88BB  VZBOZV  MABT,  O&BBB 
or  TBB.  This  order  was  founded 
by  Miss  Nano  Nagle  in  1777.  In 
1874  it  possessed  seventy-three  houses, 
with  1,140  nuns  and  more  than 
20,000  pupils.  Of  these  houses  fif^- 
three  were  in  Ireland,  twelve  in  British 
America,  chiefly  in  Newfoundland,  one 
in  India,  four  in  different  Australian 
colonies,  and  three  in  the  United  States. 
Nano  Nagle  belonged  to  a  good  Catholic 
family  in  the  county  Cork,  and  was  bom 
in  1728.  From  the  time  of  her  complete 
conversion  to  God,  her  intense  devotion 
to  spiritual  and  moral  aims  never  faltered ; 
unsparing  of  herself,  she  knew  no  personal 
satisfaction  but  that  of  giving  her  wealth 
and  her  time  to  the  service  of  her  sorely- 
tried  countrymen.  She  established  an 
Ursuline  convent  at  Cork  in  1771.  But 
her  object  being  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  whereas  the  Ursuline  order  has  for 
its  main  business  the  instruction  of  the 
rich,  she  was  not  yet  satisfied.  She  built 
another  convent  near  the  first,  and  entered 
it,  with  three  companions,  towards  the 
end  of  1777.  They  were  not  enclosed, 
but  were  engaged  in  visiting  and  teaching 
the  poor,  and  followed  a  rule  drawn  up 
for  them  by  the  cvlt6  of  St.  Sulpice. 
They  took  simple  vows,  renewed  nrom 
year  to  year.  Worn  out  by  labour  and 
austerities,  Nano  died  in  1784.  Her  in- 
stitute was  confirmed  by  Pius  VI.  in 
1791,  with  simple  vows  and  no  enclosure. 
But  in  1805,  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Moylan,  Pius  VII.  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  religious  order,  with  solemn  vows 
and  strict  enclosure.  A  fourth  vow  was 
added,  by  which  the  nuns  bind  themselves 
to  instruct  young  girls,  especially  the 
poor,  in  the  precepts  and  rudiments  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  (See  the  "Life  of 
Nano  Nagle,"  by  Dr.  Hutch;  Bub.,  1875.) 
PBZaSTS,  OBBZ8TZAB-.  The 
priesthood  is  the  second  in  rank  among 
the  holy  orders.  It  is  the  office  of  a  priest, 
according  to  the  Pontifical,  "to  offer, 
bless,  rule,  preach,  and  baptise."  First,  he 
is  empoweied  to  offer  that  sacrifice  of  the 
y2 
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Ma^  which  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
Church's  worship,  because  in  it  Christ, 
the  great  high-priest,  continually  offers 
Himself  in  a  bloodless  manner,  and  applies 
that  one  sacrifice  consummated  for  our 
redemption  on  the  cross.  Next,  the  priest, 
standing  between  God  and  his  fellow- 
men,  blesses  the  people  in  God*8  name.  It 
is  his  duty,  if  a  noct  is  entrusted  to  him, 
to  rule  and  to  instruct  it,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  of  baptism, 
penance,  holy  communion,  and  extreme 
unction,  besides  solemnising  marriages, 
Sec.  His  duties  are  much  wider  than 
those  of  the  Jewish  priests.  The  latter  were 
to  teach  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  in  Israel 
(Lev.  X.  11 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  10;  £zek.  xliv. 
23,  24),  and  their  lips  were  to  keep  know- 
ledge (Mai.  ii.  7) ;  but  these  mond  duties 
were  only  hinted  at  and  were  not  the 
subject  of  special  regulation.  On  the 
contrary,  though  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
is  the  chief,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
duty  of  the  Christian  priest.  He  8uccee<w 
the  Jewish  "  elder"  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
priest.  Hence  he  is  called  Up€vs  and 
sacerdos — i.e,  "sacrificing  priest,**  but 
also  presbyter — t.c.  "  elder.*'  Our  Saxon 
ancestors  had  both  words,  "  priost "  and 
*'sacerd."  We  have  retained  only  the 
former,  but  always  use  it  in  the  sense  of 
the  latter. 

The  word  "presbyter"  was  familiar 
to  every  Jew.  The  "elders"  (D^Jp.r- 
irp€(r^vT€poi)  were  the  chief  men  in  the 
old  civil  communities  of  Palestine,  and 
the  word  exactlv  answers  in  meaning  to 
the  Arabic  "  sheikh."  In  later  times  the 
number  and  authority  of  these  "  elders  " 
was  definitely  fixed,  and  even  among  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  there  was  a  council 
(n^^t?'^  =  consessus)  which  met  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  administered  the  discipline  of 
the  Jewish  community.*  No  record  re- 
mains of  the  institution  of  such  a  body 
among  Cliristians;  but  in  Acts  xi.  30, 
when  the  persecution  in  which  St.  James 
was  slain  drove  the  Apostles  from  Jeru- 
salem, we  find  the  Church  tlu»re  provided 
with  a  senate  of  "  presbyters."  It  was 
apparently  at  a  later  date  that  such 
"presbyters"  appeared  among  commu- 
nities of  Gentile  Christians,  for  they  are 
not  once  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  except 
in  the  pastoral  epistles.  They  were 
"  rulers"  of  the  Church,  and,  though  they 

»  Vitringa  (De  Synagog.  Vet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4 
seq.)  is  at  great  pains  to  show  that  in  the  earlv 
synagogues  these  "elders"  directed  worship  as 
well  as  discipline.  We  cannot  see  that  he 
proves  his  point 
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might  teach,  if  qualified  to  do  so,  this 
was  no  necessary  part  of  their  office 
(1  Tim.  V.  17).»  This  ruling  office,  as  we 
have  seen  alreadv,  is  still  prominent  in  the 
Pontifical,  which  compares  presbyters  to 
the  "  seventy  elders  "  who  assistea  Moses. 
In  ancient  times  they  formed  the  council 
of  the  bishop,  who  for  many  centuries 
could  take  no  important  step  without 
consulting  them.  (See,  e.a.j  2  Concil. 
Hispal.  c.  7,  anno  619.)  The  presbyters 
of  the  diocese  are  now  represented  by  the 
chapter,  which  the  bishop  is  obliged  to 
consult  in  enacting  statutes,  &c.  In  one 
place  the  New  Testament  attributes  the 
administration  of  a  sacrament — ^viz.  ex- 
treme unction,  to  presbyters  (James  v.  14). 
The  words  "priest,"  " priesthoood " 
(Uptvsj  UpoTfvua)  are  never  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  office  ot  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  All  Christians  are  said  to 
be  priests  (I  Pet.  ii.  6,  9 ;  Apoc.  v.  10). 
This  recognition  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  Christians,  however,  involves  no 
denial  of  the  existence  of  a  special  nriest- 
hood,  for  the  Israelites  too  were  called  a 
"  kingdom  of  priests,**  though  they  had,  of 
course,  a  special  priesthood  with  prerog- 
atives jealously  guarded.  Further,  the 
Old  Testament  prophesies  that  priesta 
would  be  taken  from  the  (JentUes,  and 
that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was  to 
last  for  ever  (Is.  Ixvi.  21;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
17,  18);  and  St.  Paul,  so  far,  at  least, 
brings  the  Christian  ministry  into  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  priesthood  that 
he  justifies  the  claim  of  the  former  to 
support  by  a  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  the  latter  "lived  by  the  altar" 
(I  Cor.  ix.  13).  Bollinger  ("  First  Age  of 
the  Church,"  E.T.  p.  222)  also  urges  the 
liturgical  character  of  St.  Paul's  language 
(Rom.  XV.  10),  where  he  describes  him- 
self as  a  "minister"  (\€iTovpy6vf  cf.  Heb. 
viii.  2)  and  as  an  evangelical  priest 
{Upovpyovvra  t6  tvayytXiov),  The  argu- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
account,  and  Estius  is  probably  right  in  con- 
sidering the  language  merely  metaphorical. 
The  Apostle  was  a  minister  appomted  by 
Christ,  "  administering  the  gospel  ^  like  a 
priest,  that  the  Gentiles  might  offer  up 
themselves  an  oblation  well  pleasing  to 
Qod,  sanctified  in  the  spirit. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  also  abst^n 
from  any  mention  of  a  Christian  priest- 

>  So  Cjprian,  Ep.  29,  distingnishes  the 
**  presbyteri  doctores  '*  as  a  special  class.  The 
word  •*  pastors  "  (mtfidvn,  Ephea.  iv.  11),  which 
expresses  the  ruling  office,  is  derived,  like 
"  presbyter "  itself,  from  the  language  of  the 
Synagogue,  D*DD")D)«  (S«e  Vitringa,  IL  10.) 
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hood ;  at  least  the  single  reference  in  St. 
Ignat.  (PhiL  9,  icaXol  oi  UpcU)  is  very 
doubtful.  Justin,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  (Dial.  116,  117)  simply 
alludes  to  the  general  priesthood  of 
Christians.  In  a  curious  letter  to  Victor 
of  Rome  (190-200)  Polycratee  says  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  that  "he  was  a  priest, 
having  worn  the  mitre"  {eytvTjOrj  lcp€uy 
TO  mroKov  fr€<f>opTjKo>St  apud  Euseb.  "H.E." 
V.  24).  The  language  can  scarcely  be 
anything  but  metaphorical  (so  Routh, 
"  Rell.  Sacr.'*  torn.  ii.  p.  28).  At  the  end  of 
the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third 
centun^  the  term  "  priest"  was  in  common 
use.  We  find  it  in  Tertullian  ("  Praescr." 
41,  "  sacerdotalia  munera"),  in  the 
Philosophumena  (Proem.  fxtr^xovrfs 
dpxtfpartias),  Origeu  (Hom.  v.  in  Lev.  iv.). 
In  Cyprian  the  word  {sacerdos)  con- 
stantly occurs — usually  for  bbhops,  but 
sometimes  also  for  presbyters  ("De  Zelo 
et  LiTore,"  6). 

We  may  distinguish  three  stages  in 
the  position  of  the  priesthood. 

(1)  In  the  earliest  times  they  ruled  in 
concert  with  and  in  immediate  subordina- 
tion to  the  bishop.  The  bishop  and 
priests  said  Mass  conjointly,  and  the 
priests  administered  the  sacraments  inde- 
pendently only  in  the  bishop^s  absence. 

(2)  l^he  presbyters  became  more  inde- 
pendent owing  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  gradual  establishment  of 
parish  as  distinct  from  episcopal  churches. 
Innocent's  letter  to  Decentius  exhibits 
the  change  in  actual  progress.  In  towns, 
he  says,  the  Eucharist  is  to  be  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop  only  and  sent  to  the 
parish-priests;  in  outlying  churches  the 
priests  are  to  consecrate  for  themselves. 
Thus,  separate  replaced  conjoint  rule  and 
administration  otthe  sacraments. 

(3)  Gradually  the  rule  became  a 
separable  accident  of  the  priesthood.  At 
first  a  priest,  by  the  very  fact  of  ordina- 
tion, was  attached  to  a  particular  church, 
and  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  instances 
a  man  of  extraordinary  merit  was  induced 
to  submit  to  ordination  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  be  bound  to  a  particular 
church.  In  this  way  St.  Jerome  was 
ordained  by  Paulinus  of  Antioch.  But 
from  the  eleventh  century  the  custom 
began  of  ordaining  priests  who  had  no 
benefice,  provided  they  had  the  means  of 
honourable  support  (Juenin,  "  De  Sacr." 
diss.  viii.  cap.  8).    Further,  the  ordina- 

,  tion  of  religious  without  cure  of  souls 
became  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
And  it  is  the  capacity  for  rule,  rather 
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than  the  actual  exercise  of  it,  which  we 
now  associate  with  the  priestly  office. 

P&ZMATB  {pritnaa).  In  early  times 
bishops  were  called  primates  who  held 
any  commanding  position  in  the  Church. 
Thus  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  sometimes 
called  the  primate  of  the  whole  Church  ; 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  declared  that 
the  primacy,  or  first  place  before  all  (trpo 
iravr<av  ra  irptaTfla)^  was  to  be  accorded  to 
"  the  Archbishop  of  Old  Rome."  (Sess. 
xvi. ;  cf.  Hefele,  "Hist,  of  Councils," 
E.  T.  iii.  427.)  In  Africa  the  metro- 
politans were  called  primates,  or  bishops 
of  the  first  sees.  Carthage,  in  the 
province  of  Africa  strictly  so  called,  was 
always  the  first  see,  though  its  bishop 
might  be  junior  to  others;  in  the  other 
provinces  the  dignity  of  first  see  passed 
from  city  to  city,  as  it  depended  on  the 
priority  of  the  date  of  consecration  of  the 
respective  bishops. 

In  modem  times  those  bishops  only  are 
properly  called  primates  to  whose  see  the 
dignity  of  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  was  for- 
merly annexed.  Such  sees' are — Armagh 
in  Ireland,  Aries  and  Lyons  in  France, 
Mentz  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain, 
Gran  in  Hungary,  Pisa  and  Salerno  in 
Italy,  and  some  others.  None  of  these  retain 
any  primatial  jurisdiction  except  Gran, 
the  archbishop  of  which  has  still  the  right 
of  receiving  appeals  from  all  the  other 
archbishops  in  Hungry.  Changed  cir- 
cumstances- especiafiy  the  great  facility 
with  which  the  most  distant  countries 
can  now  communicate  with  Rome — ^have 
made  the  jurisdiction  of  primates  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past.  [Abohbishop; 
Exarch  ;  Metropolitan.]  (Soglia, 
"Instit.  Canon."*  lib.  ii.  §  48.) 

PAZBKZOB&ZU8  (primus,  cera). 
The  leading  person,  or  foreman,  on  a  list 
of  the  employes  in  a  particular  business 
or  function ;  thus  we  read  of  the  p,  no- 
tariorum,  the  p.  palatiif  &c.  "  First  on 
the  waxed  tablet  ^  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  its  modem  use  the  term 
is  only  applied  to  the  praecentor  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  choir,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  due  instruction  of  every 
member  of  the  choir  in  ecclesiastical  chant 
and  other  things  proper  to  his  function. 
But  the  word  is  now  seldom  heard ;  the 
"primicier"  of  St.  Denis  is  among  the 
few  instances  where  it  is  still  retained. 

P&ZORf  P&ZOSBSS.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  word  '*  prior  *'  was  used 
in  either  of  the  senses'  which  it  has  borue 
for  many  centuries  past — that  is,  as  signi- 
fying either  the  ruler  of  an  independent 
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monastery,  or  the  coadjutorand  secoDd-in- 
command  of  an  abbot,  before  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gelestine  Y.  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  older  term  wt^prapositus, 
proTost;  thus  Beda  speaks  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  haying  been  propositus  under  the 
Abbot  Eata,  first  at  Mehrose  and  a^r- 
wards  at  Lindisfame.*  Whenever  the 
term  "prior  ^  occurs  in  relation  to  monks 
before  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  said  to 
be  \ised  in  a  loose  sense,  as  signifying 
merely  one  who  on  account  of  greater  age 
or  otter  ground  of  superiority  ranked 
aboye  his  fellows.  The  duties  of  a  prior, 
or  pr(spontiis,  are  thus  described  by 
Isidore :  "  To  the  propositus  belongs  the 
charge  of  the  monks,  the  carrying  on  of 
lawsuits,  the  management  of  the  estates, 
the  cropping  of  the  fields,  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  vineyards,  acquaintance 
with  the  law,  the  erection  of  DuiHings, 
the  work  of  the  carpenters  and  the 
smiths."*  The  prior  daustraUs,  being 
next  to  the  abbot  in  the  monastenr,  and 
appointed  by  him,  generally  for  lite,  had 
the  inspection  and  control  of  the  decani, 
or  deans  [Decanus],  and  was  expected  to 
maintain  discipline  firmly  among  the 
monks,  for  which  purpose  he  might  use 
the  lesser  exconununication.  The  prior 
conventualis  was  the  master  in  his  own 
house ;  under  him  there  was  generally  a 
sub-prior.  Yet  there  were  several  dis- 
tinct positions,  all  of  which  might  be 
described  as  priorates.  For  (1)  in  a  place 
with  a  special  history — e.g,  Durham, 
where  the  mighty  memory  of  the  abbot- 
bishop  St.  Outhbert  coloured  and  modi- 
fied all  that  was  done  for  nine  centuries — 
the  bbhop  of  the  see  might  hold  a  quasi- 
abbatial  position  in  the  monastery  out  of 
which  the  see  first  arose ;  in  which  case 
the  head  of  the  monastery  could  only  be 
a  prior.  But  the  Prior  of  Durham,  mo- 
dest as  the  name  might  sound,  was  a 
greater  personage  than  most  abbots. 
Secondly,  a  cell,  or  obedience,  the  offshoot 
of  some  larger  monastery,  was  always 
governed  by  a  prior.  A  conventual  prior 
in  thb  sense  was  often  a  person  of  little 
dignity  or  consequence,  both  from  having 
a  very  small  community  to  govern,  and 
because  the  property  with  which  the  cell 
was  endowed  was  small.  Thirdly,  the 
superioi-s  of  the  houses  of  regular  canons 
(Augustinians,  Arroasians,  and — origin- 
ally— Prsemonstratensians)  were  always 
called  priors,  never  abbots.  St.  Domimc, 
who  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Austin  for 

I  Bed.  iv.  27. 

»  Thomas«ia,  i.  iii.  66. 
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his  friars,  probably  on  this  accoimt  put 
their  houses  under  priors, 

A  prioress  under  an  abbess  held  nearly 
the  same  position  as  a  daustral  prior, 
and  prioresses  governing  their  own  houses 
were  like  conventual  priors.  (Thomassin; 
Smith  and  Cheetham.) 

P&Z8CZXiXiZAirz8T8.  The  follow- 
ers of  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avilain  Spain 
fthe  birthplace  of  St.  Theresa),  in  the 
lourth  centiuy.  An  Egyptian  named 
Mark  brought  the  Manichsean  doctrines 
into  Spain,  and  seduced  by  them  the 
Bishops  Instantius  and  Salvianus,  besides 
other  important  or  wealthy  persons,  of 
whom  Priscillian  was  one.  The  sect  was 
condemned  by  a  synod  held  at  Saragossa 
in  3d0 ;  but  even  after  this  Instantius  and 
Salvianus  ventured  to  raise  Priscillian  to 
the  see  of  Avila.  The  Emperor  Gratian 
vacillated ;  but  when  the  usurper  Max- 
imus  came  into  power,  he  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  the 
representatives  of  the  majority  of  the 
Spanish  bishops,  and  caused  Priscillian 
and  several  of  his  adherents  (384)  to  be 
tried  before  his  own  tribunal  at  Treves.  St. 
Martin,  who  happened  to  be  at  Treves  at 
the  time,  vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Maximus  from  bringing  a  question  of 
heresy  before  a  secular  court.  Priscillian, 
the  widow  Euchrocia,  and  several  others, 
were  condemned  and  put  to  death.  St. 
Martin  was  so  grieved  and  shocked  by 
this,  that  for  a  long  time  he  refused  to 
communicate  with  Ithacius,  and  would 
not  go  near  the  Court.  The  heresy  lin- 
gered on  in  Spain  during  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  not  entirely  extinct  at  the  date 
of  the  Council  of  Braga,  563. 

VRZVATB  MA88BS.    [See  Mass.J 

VRZVATZOir.  [See  SuspEirsioir.J 
VRZVZ&Baa.  '*A  private  enact- 
ment, granting  some  special  benefit  or 
favour,  against  or  outside  the  law."  ^  It 
differs  from  a  dispensation  in  that  this 
last  usually  Vefers  to  a  single  act,  such  as 
a  marriage,  or  the  reception  of  orders, 
whereas  a  privilege  presupposes  and  l^zal- 
bes  many  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 
It  differs  firom  a  grace  or  oenef action,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  confined  to  the  good 
which  it  operates  once  for  all,  whereas  a 
privilege  confers  on  its  possessor  immunity 
in  regwd  to  every  act  of  the  kind  privi- 
leged, as  much  as  if  he  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  law.    A  privilege  may  be 

nted  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  by 
.     Privileges  are  either  against  the 
law  (as  when  the  duty  of  paying  tithes, 
1  Ferrnris. 
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or  that  of  submitting  to  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary,  is  remitted  tb  certain 
persons  or  communities),  or  it  is  beyond 
or  outside  the  law — namely,  when  it  au- 
thorises acts  which  the  law  does  not  for- 
bid, but  which  are  only  allowable  to 
particular  persons,  such  as  the  power  of 
absolving  in  reserved  cases,  or  of  dispens- 
ing, and  the  like.  Again,  privileges  are 
divided  into  real,  personal,  and  mixed; 
the  first  being  primarily  annexed  to  some 
thing  (a  place,  or  a  building,  or  a  dignity), 
and  indirectly  extended  to  the  persons  oy 
whom  the  thmg  is  owned  or  enjoyed ;  the 
second  being  primarily  granted  to  some 
person,  reg^xled  as  an  individual ;  the 
third  being  granted  to  classes  of  persons — 
e,g,  the  privileges  of  clerics,  or  students, 
or  soldiers.  Many  other  distinctions  are 
noted  by  the  canonists.  It  is  obvious 
that  only  that  authority  can  establish  a 
privilege  which  is  competent  to  frame 
and  enforce  a  law.  Concession  made  by 
such  an  authority  is  the  usiml  source  of  a 
privilege ;  it  may,  however,  .also  be  ac- 

r'red  by  prescription.  A  third  way  is 
t  of  communication,  of  which  the 
mendicant  orders  furnish  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample, since  every  such  order  enjoys  by 
communication,  not  only  every  privilege 
ever  granted  to  any  other  mendicant  in- 
stitute, but  also  those  granted  to  any  of 
the  non-mendicant  orders. 

The  chief  privileges  appertaining:  to 
clerical  or  monastic  persons  have  been 
incidentally  stated  in  the  articles  Bishop, 
Abbot,  Dbacok,  Pbiest,  Monk,  Nuk, 
&c.;  but  there  are  two  important  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  entire  clerical  Dody, 
wnich  may  here  be  noticed.  These  are 
the  privileges  of  the  tribunal  and  the 
canon  (privUegia  fori  et  canonis).  The 
first  is  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  the  secular  triounals  in  criminal  and 
civil  causes :  an  exemption  of  the  highest 
value  in  barbarous  times,  but  less  desir- 
able in  those  more  civilised,  and  now  in 
point  of  fact  hardly  anywhere  enjoyed. 
The  privilege  of  the  canon  consists  in  the 
excommunication  (imder  the  fifteenth 
canon  of  the  Second  Lateran  Council), 
with  reservation  of  absolution  to  the  Pope, 
of  any  one  who  has  "  laid  violent  hands  on 
cleric  or  monk."  (Ferraris,  PrivHegium ; 
Soglia,  ii.  §  iii.) 

VRZVZXiBaBD  AXiTAR.  (1)  An 
altar,  such  as  the  seven  privileged  altars 
in  St.  Peter's,  by  visiting  which  certain 
indulgences  may  be  gained. 

(2)  An  altar  at  which  Votive  Masses 
may  be  said  even  on  certain  feasts  which 
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are  doubles.    There  are  often  altars 
this  kind  at  places  of  pilgrima^. 

(3)  Altars  with  a  plenary  indulgence 
for  one  soul  in  purgatory  attached  to  all 
Masses  said  at  them  for  the  dead.  The 
privilege  continues,  even  if  a  new  altar 
be  erected,  provided  it  be  in  the  same 
place  and  under  the  same  title.  All 
altars  are  privile^  on  All  Souls'  Day. 
Sometimes  the  privilege  is  personal — i.e. 
a  priest  may  have  the  privilege  of  gaining 
the  plenary  indulgence  always,  or  on  cer^ 
tain  occasions,  when  he  oflers  Mass  for 
the  dead,  without  respect  to  the  altar  at 
which  he  says  it.  The  local  privilege  is 
only  granted  to  fixed  altars,  the  personal 
may  be  used  even  at  portable  altars.  The 
Mass  must  be  a  Requiem  Mass,  if  the 
rubrics  permit  it  to  be  said  on  that  day. 
This  privilege  is  not  withdrawn  in  the 
general  suspension  of  indulgences  during 
a  jubilee.  (Probst,  art.  Attctr,  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  "  Kirchenlexikon.'') 

Theology.] 

P&OOBSBZOirs.  The  word  in  its 
wider  sense  is  used  of  the  solemn  entrance 
of  the  clergy  to  the  altar  for  Mass,  Vespers, 
&c.,  or  of  their  return  after  service  to  the 
sacristy.  The  oldest  Ordo  Romanus,  about 
the  year  720,  contains  elaborate  directions 
for  a  procession  of  this  kind.  At  pro- 
cessions in  a  more  restricted  sense  persons 
march  together  in  pubUc,  that  they  may 
express  their  gratitude  to  God,  beseech 
his  mercy,  or  do  honour  to  the  living  or 
the  dead.  Processions  with  the  first  of 
these  objects  are  called  processions  simply, 
those  with  the  second  are  also  known  as 
"  LitanisB,"  "  Rogationes,"  "  Stationes," 
"  Supplicationes,"  "  Exomologeses."  Pro- 
cessions at  the  visitation,  &c.,  of  a  bishop 
and  at  funerals  are  instances  of  the  third 
class.  Processions  are  also  classified, 
according  as  they  are  made  with  or  with- 
out the  Blessed  Sacrament,  relics,  statues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  saints. 
Lastly,  there  are  extraordinary  processions 
ordered  by  ecclesiastical  authority  for 
some  special  cause,  and  ordinary  ones 
prescribed  by  the  common  ritual  law  of 
the  Church.  To  the  latter  class  the  pro- 
cessions on  Candlemas,  Palm  Sunday, 
St.  Mark's  Day,  three  Rogation  Days, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  at  funerals  belong. 
Each  procession  has  a  head,  who  walks  last, 
those  Doing  nearest  him  who  are  highest  in 
dignity  and  the  juniors  walking  in  front 
The  chief  person,  if  a  priest,  wears  biretta, 
stole,  surplice,  and  sometimes  also  cope ; 
if  he  bears  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  always 
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a  cope  and  humeral  yeil.  A  bishop  wears 
his  mitre  and  pastoral  staff;  but  in  pro- 
cession with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
with  a  particle  of  the  True  Cross  (S.C.R. 
Sept.  2,  1690),  the  head  must  not  be 
coyered,  and  then  the  bishop's  staff  is 
carried  behind,  his  mitre  before  him. 
The  baldacchino  always  carried  over 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  also  be 
used,  where  it  b  the  custom,  with 
particles  of  the  True  Cross  and  other  in- 
struments of  the  Passion  (S.C.R.  27  Mail, 
1826).  It  is  also  used  to  honour  the 
bishop — t,g.  at  his  solemn  entrance  into  a 
church.  The  colour  of  the  yestmenta  and 
the  prayers  said  yary  with  the  occasion  of 
the  procession.  An  out-door  procession 
always  starts  from  and  ends  by  returning 
to  the  church,  but  sometimes  seyeral 
churches  are  yisited  in  the  course  of  the 
procession.  The  bishop)  may  compel  the 
attendance  eyen  of  religious  at  processions 
imder  pain  of  censure,  unless  their  rule 
obliges  them  to  entire  seclusion  (S.C.R. 
18  Martii,  1679). 

Processions,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
funerals,  were  known  in  the  Church 
during  the  time  of  heathen  persecution. 
(See,  e.g.^  "  Acta  Martyr.  S.  Uypriani  ^. 
The  litanies  or  penitential  processions  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  mentioned  l^y 
Basil  (Ep.  207,  "Ad  Neoc." ;  but  see  the 
Benedictine  note).  Festal  processions 
are  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  custom  by 
Ambrose  (Ep.  40,  §  16,  ad  Theodos.).  The 
procession  on  St.  Mark's  Day  was  old  and 
established  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  was  perhaps  a  survival  in 
a  purified  form  of  the  procession  on  the 
same  day  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Robigo 
(Ovid,  "  Fasti,"  iy.  906) ;  processions  with 
relics  were  common  in  the  fourth  century. 
(See,  e.g.  J  August.  "Conf."  ix.  7 ;  Socrates, 
"11.  E."  iii.  18.)  Gregory  of  Tours 
("  Hist.  Franc."  v.  4)  mentions  the  custom 
of  carrying  banners  in  processions.  Pro- 
cessions are  in  fact  a  natural  means 
common  to  all  religions  of  publicly  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  are 
taken  by  an  obvious  symbolism  as  a  figure 
of  the  Christian  journey  through  this  life 
to  the  next  (For  further  information 
see  FxjiTERALs  ;  Corpus  Chbisti  ;  Roga- 
tions, &c.). 

p&ocxsszoir  or  tbb  boxiT 

aBOST  FBOM  TBB  V ATBBB  AITB 
TBS  SOB.  The  addition  made  to  the 
Nicene  Creed  at  Constantinople  in  381 
mentions  only  the  procession  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost  from  the  Father,  and  this  for  a 
plain  reason.     The   definitions   of  the 
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Council  were  directed  against  the  Mace- 
donians, *who  denied  the  diyinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  supposed  that  he  was 
created,  like  all  else  which  is  not  God, 
through  the  Son.  The  Council,  on  the 
contrary,  denied  that  the  Third  Person 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
creatures  at  all.  It  affirmed  his  proces- 
sion from  the  Father,  and  so  in  efiect 
denied  that  he  was  created  through  the 
Son  or  owed  his  existence  to  Him,  in  the 
same  sense  that  creatures  do.  Whether 
the  Spirit  did  or  did  not  etemaUy  proceed 
from  the  Son,  was  a  question  which  did 
not  come  before  the  assembly.  For  a  long 
time  after,  there  was  no  controyersy  on  this 
point.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (Mansi, 
"Concil."  iv.  1348)  says  of  the  Holy  Ghoet : 
"  Neither  do  we  regard  him  as  the  Son  or 
as  haying  received  existence  through  the 
Son."  And  so  Theodoret,  criticising  the 
ninth  anathema  of  St  Cyril,  declares  he 
will  admit  the  Spirit^s  procession  from 
the  Father,  but  by  no  means  "  that  he  has 
existence"  (rfjv  vnap^iv  txoy)  from  the 
Son  or  through  the  Son.^  Great  au- 
thorities— ^Bellarmin,  Petavius,  and 
Gamier — have  seen  in  Theodoret's  criti- 
cism the  first  rise  of  the  famous  contro- 
versy on  the  double  procession.  This 
view  is  very  far  from  certain.  In  all 
probability  Theodoret  simply  meant  to 
separate  the  existence  of  the  Spirit  from 
that  of  creatures.  (So  Kuhn,  "Trinitats- 
lehre,"  p.  484  seq.) 

However,  the  theology  of  the  Church 
was  forced  to  consider  the  eternal  rela- 
tions of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons.  If 
both  alike  proceeded  from  the  Father, 
then  how  was  the  Spirit  distinct  from  the 
Son  P  Why  were  there  not  two  Sons  ? 
The  difficulty  met  in  West  and  East  wiUi 
two  answers,  different  at  least  in  form : — 

1.  The  Latin  formula  is  contained  in 
the  early  creed  falsely  ascribed  to  St. 
Athanasius — "The  Holy  Ghost  is  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  So  Hilary, 
"  De  Trin."  ii.  29 ;  Augustine,  «  De  Trin." 
iy.  20.  These  appear  to  be  the  oldest 
testimonies,^  for  TertuUian's  *'  a  Patre  per 
Filium  "  ("  Adv.  Prax."  4)  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  and  certain  reference 
to  eternal  procession.  There  is  no  need 
to  quote  later  writers.  Petavius  ("  Trin." 
vii  8)  says  he  only  knew  of  one  single 

'  The  text  wUl  be  found  in  the  works  of  St 
Cyril,  Migne*8  reprint,  vol.  ix.  col.  432. 

»  Ambrose  {De  Spiritu  S.i.  11)  says  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.'  But  in  this  place  **procedere'*  means 
«*  to  be  sent" 
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Latin  author — viz.  Rusticus  the  Deacon, 
who  ever  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
current  Latin  formula.  St.  Augustine  (''In 
Joann."*  Tract,  zcix.  and  in  many  other 
places)  proves  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Son,  from  the  fact  that  the 
former  is  called  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Son  " 
(Gal.  iv.  6),  and  again  because  the  Son, 
while  on  earth,  gave  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
temporal  mission  by,  implying  eternal 
procession  from,  the  Son.  St.  Augustine 
clearly  explains  ("  De  Trin.*'  v.  cap  14)* 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  not  as  from  two  principles,  but 
as  from  one.  St.  Anselm,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (cap. 
18  al.  17),  answers  the  objection  of  the 
schismatic  Greeks,  that  the  Latins  asserted 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  from  twoprincijjles, 
by  denying  the  alleged  fact  The  Spirit, 
he  says,  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
Son,  not  in  so  far  as  they  are  distinct 
from,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  one  with, 
each  other.  St.  Thomas  argues  (I.  qu. 
xxxvi.  a.  2)  that  if  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not 
proceed  from  the  Son,  there  would  be 
no  real  distinction  between  them,  since  in 
the  Trinity  the  Persons  are  only  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  mutual  rela- 
tion. This  is  no  more  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  principle  laid  down  by  St. 
Augustine  and  otlier  Fathers.  It  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  Scotists. 

2.  The  Greek  Fathers  conmionly  ex- 
pressed their  belief  by  another  formula — 
viz.  "  from  the  Father  through  the  Son," 
intending  by  this  mode  of  expression  to 
guard  the  doctrine  that  the  Father  is  the 

Erinciple  or  ultimate  source  of  the  God- 
ead.  .  This  form  was  not  unknown  in  the 
West,  for  it  occurs,  e.y.,  in  St.  Hilary 
(♦'  De  Trin."  xii.  "  ex  te,"  addressed  to  the 
Father,  "  per  eum  "^,  and  implies,  instead 
of  excludmg,  the  oelief  that  the  Holj 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as 
from  the  Father.  Moreover,  some  Greek 
Fathers  actually  use  the  Latin  form. 
St.  Epiphanius  aoes  so  again  and  again  (to 
di  &VIOV  nv€Vfia  ef  dfi<l)or4p<av,  *'  Haer."  74, 
7  J  €K  rov  irarphs  Koi  rov  vtoC,  "  Ancorat." 
8;  &pa  $(6£  €k  narphs  koi  vlov  rb 
nviviJMf  ib,0).  So  does  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
stodna,  who  says  the  Spirit  is  "  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  his  mind,"  and  no  mere 
minister,  since  He  "  knows  without  teach- 
ing all  that  appertains  to  Him  from  whom 
and  in  whom  He  is  "  ("In  Joann."xiv.  25- 
20,  p.  837,  ed.  Aubert).     Other  great 

1  "  Fatendom  est  Patrem  et  Filium  princi- 
piam  esse  Spiritus  Sancti,  non  duo  principia.*' 


Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  clearly 
express  their  belief  in  the  double  proces- 
sion. Thus,  St.  Athanasius  asserts  "  it  is 
not  the  Spirit  which  knits  the  word  to 
the  Father,  but  rather  the  Spirit  receives 
from  the  Word**  (Orat.  iii.  "Contr. 
Arian."  24,  p.  454  in  the  Benedictine 
edition) ;  and  again,  '*  Such  as  we  have 
found  the  proper  relation  (Idiirrjra)  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  such  we  shall  find  is 
that  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  as  the  Son 
says,  *  All  tnat  the  Father  has  is  mine,' 
so  we  shall  find  all  this  through  the  Son 
and  in  the  Spirit"  ("Ad  Scrap."  iii.  1,  p. 
552) ;  and  then  he  quotes  the  *^  Spirit  of 
the  Son  "  (Gal.  iv.  6)  and  other  places  in 
which  he  is  called  both  the  Spint  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son.  Basu  speaks  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  "  utterance  "  of  the  Son 
(prjfM  de  vlov  r6  vvtvuM,  "  Contr.  Eunom." 
V.  p.  304,  ed.  Beneoict. ;  see  also  ib,  ii. 
34,  p.  271.  In  iii.  1,  p.  272,  the  clause 
nap*  avTov  rhtlvai  txpv  Kai  oXa>r  r^r  alrias 
(K€ivris  f^Tifififvoy  is  Spurious).  A  very 
late  Father,  St.  John  of  Damascus,  is  the 
first  to  reject  the  Latin  statement  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son 
(ef  vlov  oi  ro  irvtvfM  ov  Xryo/MV,  '*  De  Fide 
Orthodox."  i.  8);  and  although  St.  Thomas 
and  Petavius  consider  this  an  error  on 
his  part,  Le  Quien  gives  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  that  he  only  meant  to  deny 
that  tne  Son  is  the  ultimate  principle  of 
the  procession  or  a  principle  of  it  at  all, 
so  far  as  He  is  distinct  from  the  Father. 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  we  meet  with 
nothing  but  a  difference  of  words,  like 
that  which  divided  the  West  from  most 
of  the  Orientals  on  the  use  of  the  term 
hypostasis;  and  for  a  long  tame  each 
part  of  the  Church  was  allowed  to  go 
its  own  way  in  peace.  Pope  Hormis- 
das,  in  a  letter  to  Justin  in  521,  states 
the  double  procession  in  the  Latin  form 
("proprium  Sp.  S.  ut  a  Patre  et  Filio 

Erocederet  sub  una  substantia  deitatis," 
[ansi,  viii.  521),  and  met  apparently  with 
no  opposition.  Maximus  (''  Ad  Marin." 
ed.  Combefis,  p.  70  seq,)  shows  that 
some  Greeks  (as  Le  Quien  thinks,  Mono- 
thelites)  raised  a  difficulty  on  the  matter ; 
but  Maximus  shows  that  both  formulie 
expressed  the  same  truth.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to 
Charlemagne,  aefends  the  Greek  formula 
against  the  attack  of  some  Latins 
rSlansi,  xiii.  760  teq,).  The  Latin 
formula  was  violently  denounced  about 
the  same  time  by  John,  a  Greek  monk, 
otherwise  imknown,  who  charged  the 
Latin  monks  on  Mount  Olivet  with  heresy. 
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but  no  great  result  followed.  (See  the 
documents  in  Le  Quien,  **  Diss.  Damasc." 
i.  §  xiii.  seq.) 

Unfortunately,  the  difference  of  words 
was  used  by  Photius  after  his  condem- 
nation at  Home,  and  again  when  the 
schism  was  renewed  by  Userularius,  as  a 
means  of  exciting  hatred  against  the 
Latins.  And  the  strife  became  more 
bitter  after  the  addition  of  the  *'  Filioque  " 
to  the  Creed  even  in  the  local  Churcn  of 
Home.  Enough  has  been  said  on  these 
subjects  in  the  articles  on  the  Qreek 
Church  and  on  the  Creeds.  But  some- 
thing remains  to  be  added  here  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Schismatic  Greeks. 

Had  they  merely  anathematised  the 
Latin  formula  because  they  thought  it 
implied  two  principles  of  spiration,  had 
they  merely  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  permit  the  addition  to  the  Creed,  all 
this  would  have  been  proof  of  a  schismati- 
cal  spirit,  but  would  not  in  itself  have 
involved  heresy  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitjr.  In  fact,  however,  the  Greeks, 
beginning  with  a  factious  opposition  to 
the  Latin  terminology,  ended  m  a  denial 
of  the  Catholic  doctiine.  Although  the 
Greek  Fathers,  says  Le  Quien,  and  St. 
John  of  Damascus,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
constantly  appealed,  taught  the  eternal 
procession  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  the  schismatics 
with  one  consent,  from  Cserularius  to 
Beccus  (i.e.  till  about  1274),  denied  anv 
eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  tbrou^n 
the  Son,  and  simply  admitted  that  tke 
gifts  or  temporal  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  through  the  Son.  (Le 
Quien,  loc,  cit,  §  xlviii.)  Here  of  course 
is  an  absolute  opposition,  not  of  termino- 
logy, but  of  doctrine. 

A  new  opinion  was  devised  in  a 
council  held  against  the  Patriarch  Beccus, 
who  became  Catholic.  Examination 
showed  that  the  form  in  St.  John  Dam., 
"from  the  Father  through  the  Son," 
referred  to  eternal  procession.  Thereupon 
Gregory  of  Cyprus,  the  schismatical  suc- 
cessor of  Beccus,  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  not  in  respect  to 
existence,  but  to  efiulgence  (th  dtoiov  cic- 
<l)av(rip).  There  was,  according  to  him, 
an  eternal  effulgence,  improperly  called 
the  Spirit,  produced  by  the  Father  through 
the  Son,  or  rather  by  all  three  Persons 
(Le  Quien,  §  xlix.  1.).  This  was  a  prelude 
to  the  notion  of  the  Palamites,  the  kernel 
of  which  consisted,  as  Combefis  puts  it, 
in  this,  that  they  considered  the  iv^pyrifiara 
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and  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  be  eternal  and 
uncreated  (Combefis  apud  Mansi,  xxvi. 
211). 

At  Florence,  Mark  of  Ephesus  began 
by  a  simple  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
the  ''  Filioque  "  in  the  Creed  j  but  later 
on  he  asserted  that  "  through  the  Son  " 
meant  "with  the  Son,"  denying  any 
other  relation  between  the  second  and 
third  Persons.  Many  more  instances  of 
Greek  theologians  who  knowingly  and  of 
set  purpose  opposed  the  Cathohc  doctrine 
will  be  found  in  Petavius  ("  De  Trin."  vii. 
16).  (A  very  full  and  accurate  account  of 
the  whole  mstory  of  the  controversy  is 
given  in  the  first  of  the  dissertations 
prefixed  by  Le  Quien  to  his  edition  of 
St.  John  of  Damascus.  We  have  also 
derived  much  help  from  Petavius,  "De 
Trinitate,"  and  Ki5in,  "  Trinitatslehre.") 

VAOcmtATOA.  The  authorised 
agent  or  representative  of  another  (Fr. 
procureur).  Thus  it  answers  to  a  **  proxjr,'' 
when  the  question  is  of  a  marriage  which 
one  of  the  parties  contracts  through  a 
representative,  and  to  a  "  sponsor,"  when 
the  question  is  of  a  baptism  where  one 
or  both  of  the  god-parents  are  not  able  to 
be  present.  In  either  of  the  above  senses, 
a  procurator  contracts  spiritual  affinity 
not  to  himself,  but  to  his  principal.  A 
procurator  is  such  either  in  respect  of  law- 
suits entered  upon,  or  in  respect  of  busi- 
ness transactions ;  in  the  first  case  he  is 
judicialiSf  in  the  other  eaira-judiciaiis. 
The  procurators  or  official  agents  of 
monasteries  of  nuns  should  not  hold  office 
more  than  three  years.  (Ferraris,  Procu- 
rator,) 

VAorssszoir  or  vaztb.  [See 
Creeds.] 

p&orB88zoir,  RBZiZazovs.  A 
religious  or  regular  profession  is  "  a  pro- 
mise freely  made  and  lawfully  accepted, 
whereby  a  person  of  the  full  age  required, 
after  the  completion  of  a  year  of  pro  nation, 
binds  him-  (or  her-)  self  to  a  particular 
religious  institute  approved  by  the 
Church."*  The  full  age  required  is 
sixteen  years,  reckoned  from  the  day  of 
birth.*  The  year  of  novitiate  or  proba- 
tion must  have  been  continuous ;  so  that 
if  the  novice  had  interrupted  it  even  for 
so  short  a  time  as  two  hours,  e.g,  by 
leaving  the  monastery  with  the  intention 
of  entering  some  other  order,  the  year 
would  have  to  be  begun  de  noro,  from  the 
date  when  he  renewed  his  resolution  of 

'  Ferraria. 

»  Cone.  Trid.  scss.  xxv.  c.  16,  De  Reg.  ct 
Mon. 
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seeking  admission  to  the  order.  More- 
over, the  year  of  probation  must  be  spent 
in  the  religious  habit,  and  in  a  monastery 
or  other  house  designed  for  the  purpose  or 
appioyed  by  the  Holy  See. 

JBy  being  "freely  made"  is  meant, 
■with  entire  personal  liberty,  with  the 
free  command  over  one*s  own  property, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  rignts  of 
third  parties.  Thus  neither  a  slave,  nor  a 
married  person  (without  the  consent  of 
the  other  spouse),  nor  a  bishop  already 
consecrated  (witnout  a  Papal  dispensa- 
tion), can  be  validly  professed. 

The  matter  of  the  promise  is,  the  three 
essential  vows  of  rehgion,  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  chastity,  and  any  other  vow 
or  vows  peculiar  to  the  institute  which 
the  candidate  is  entering. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
manner  of  profesdon  of  a  nun,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  "Pontificale  Romanum:" — 

"The  Pontifical  office  is  recited  as  far 
as  the  Gospel.  The  novices,  habited  as 
during  their  probationary  year,  each  ac- 
companied by  two  veiled  religious,  are  led 
from  the  convent  into  the  church,  and  go 
up  two  and  two  into  the  sanctuary;  there 
they  kneel ;  and  the  priest,  officiating  in 
the  character  of  archpriest,  requests  of  the 
bishop,  seated  on  his  throne  before  the 
altar,  that  they  may  be  consecrated.  The 
bishop  asks  whether  they  are  fit  and 
worthy,  and  being  assured  that  they  are, 
bids  them  come  up.  They  obey,  and 
range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  round 
the  bishop,  who,  after  a  short  exhortation, 
says  to  them  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Are  you 
willing  to  persevere  in  the  observance  of 
holy  chastity  ?  '  Each  of  them  declares 
her  willingness  aloud,  and  after  placing 
her  joined  hands  between  those  of  the 
bishop,  pronounces  her  perpetual  vows. 
They  return  to  their  former  place,  and 
kneel  down,  with  heads  bowed  to  the 
ground ;  the  bishop  kneels  in  front  of  the 
altar,  and  the  choir  sings  the  Litanies. 
After  the  sentence,  *  Ut  omnibus  fidelibus 
defunctis,'  &c.,  and  the  response,  the 
bbhop  rises,  and  with  his  mitre  on,  and 
the  crosier  in  his  hand,  solemnly  blesses 
the  newly-professed,  saying,  *  Vouchsafe, 
O  Lord,  to  bless  and  consecrate  these  Thy 
servants.*  The  response  is  made,  *  We 
beseech  Thee,  hear  us.* 

"  After  the  Litanies  the  professed 
rise,  'Veni,  Creator,'  is  sung,  and  they 
withdraw  into  a  robing-room  to  change 
their  dress.  The  bishop  blesses  the  differ- 
ent articles  of  their  future  costume,  and 
firpt  of  all  the  habit,  which  they  imme- 
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diately  put  on.  They  reappear,  two  and 
two,  and  again  form  a  semiditde  round 
the  bishopj  who,  after  the  prayers,  &c.> 
set  down  m  the  ritual,  puts  the  veil  on 
the  head  of  each,  the  ring  on  her  finger, 
and  the  bridal  wreath  on  her  head.  After 
several  solemn  benedictions  the  Mass  con- 
tinues. At  the  Ofiertory  the  professed 
come  up  to  lay  their  ofierings  on  the  altar, 
and  at  the  Communion  the  bishop  imparts 
to  them  the  sacred  particles  which  he  has 
consecrated  for  them."* 

With  regard  to  the  rite  of  profession, 
as  also  the  minimum  of  age  and  length  of 
probation,  there  is  considerable  diversity 
m  the  various  approved  rules  of  different 
orders. 

The  eflfects  of  profession  are,  first,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  Papal  dispensation, 
which  would  only  be  given  in  extremely 
rare  and  altogether  exceptional  cases,  can 
warrant  the  professed  in  returning  to  the 
world.  A  religious  in  any  other  order 
can  pass  into  that  of  the  Carthusians,  on 
account  of  its  peat  austerity.  To  pass 
from  one  order  mto  another  which  has  an 
easier  rule  is  not  permitted  without  a 
Papal  dispensation.  A  valid  profession 
secures  to  its  subject  the  ri^ht  of  main- 
tenance in  ^the  convent  during  life,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  It  annuls 
any  simple  vow  previously  contracted 
which  could  not  be  made  compatible  with 
the  exact  observance  of  the  rule.  It  can- 
cels a  promise  of  marriage,  and  even  a 
marriage  itself,  if  not  consummated.  It 
releases  its  subject,  so  far  as  ordination  is 
concerned,  from  the  irregularity  conse- 
quent on  illegitimacy  ;  finally,  it  invests 
the  convent  with  the  ownership  of  any 
property  belonging  to  the  professed  at  the 
date  of  profession,  and  also  of  any  subse- 
quently acquired.  (Ferraris,  Regulars 
Pro/emo.) 

PSOMOTZOir      PBS     SAXiTUlllf. 

[See  Ordination.] 

PSOBKiTbOATZOir.  That  a  law 
should  bind,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  adequately  promulgated  or  published. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  such  promul- 
gation those  whom  the  law  concerns  are 
presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and 
become  liable  to  the  penalties  which  dis- 
obedience entails  in  case  of  any  infraction 
of  it.  Papal  rescripts  are  promulgated 
by  proclamation  in  acie  campi  liot^a?  and 
by  Doing  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Vati- 

1  Wetrer  and  Welte,  art.  by  Permaneder. 
9  The  Piazza  of  the  Campo  dl  Fiore  ia  not 
far  from  the  Roman  Chancery. 
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can;  whence  came  the  expression  ''Publi- 
catio  nrbi  et  orbi  facta.  The  diocesan 
ordinances  and  pastorals  of  bishops  are,  in 
general,  transnutted  by  them  to  the  rural 
deans,  who  forward  copies  to  the  paro- 
chial clergy  mider  them ;  but  where  the 
number  ot  the  clergy  is  not  Tery  large, 
they  receive  such  missives  direct  from  the 
bishop.  In  either  case,  the  parish  priest 
(or  missionary  rector,  as  the  case  may  be), 
completes  the  promulgation  by  reading 
from  the  pulpit  those  portions  which  con- 
cern the  laity,  and  affixing  the  document 
to  the  doors  of  his  chiurch. 

Among  the  pernicious  doctrines  of 
modem  bureaucracy  is  that  which,  while 
denying  validity  to  Papal  or  episcopal  con- 
stitutions unless  specially  promulgated, 
makes  such  promulgation  dependent  on 
the  consent  of  the  civil  government.  The 
exercise  by  the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy 
of  their  divinely-conferred  function  of 
ruling  the  flock  of  Christ  is  thus  circum- 
scribed, and  may  at  any  time  be  rendered 
nugatory  by  a  hostile  government. 

V&OVAaAVBA.  The  sacred  con- 
gregation of  Cardinals  de  propaganda 
fide,  commonly  called  the  Congregation 
of  Propaganda,  which  had  been  contem- 
plated oy  Gregory  Xni.,  was  practically 
established  by  Gregory  XV.  (1622)  to 
guard,  direct,  and  promote  the  foreign 
missions.  Urban  VIII.  (1623-1644)  in- 
stituted  the  •'  College  of  Propaganda  "  as 
part  of  the  same  design,  where  young  men 
of  every  nation  and  language  might  be 
trained  for  the  priesthood,  and  prepared  for 
the  evangelic  warfare  against  heathenism 
or  heresy.  The  management  of  this  col- 
lege the  Pope  entrusted  to  the  Congre^ar 
tion.  Urban  caused  the  present  biuldin^ 
to  be  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Bemim. 
The  College  possesses  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  among  which  are  the  translations 
of  a  great  number  of  Chinese  works,  and 
a  large  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  At- 
tached to  the  library  is  the  Museo  Borgia, 
which  contains  several  interesting  MSS., 
service-books,  and  autographs,  and  a  col- 
lection of  objects  sent  home  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  countries  where  they 
are  stationed,  including  an  extraordinary 
assortment  of  idols.  "  The  annual  ex- 
amination of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place 
in  January  (on-  the  day  before  the  Epi- 
phany), is  an  interesting  scene,  which  few 
travellers  who  are  then  in  Rome  omit  to 
attend;  the  pupils  reciting  poetry  and 
speeches  in  their  several  languages,  ac- 
conapanied  also  by  music,  as  performed  in 
their  respectiye  countries.    The  number 
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of  pupils  was,  by  the  last  return,  142."  * 
[See  OoNOBseATiOKS,  Rokan.'J 

V&OVBSTT.  [See  Chubch  Pro- 
perty.] 

vmoVBBCT.  (1)  Twelve  lessons 
from  the  Prophets  are  sung  after  the 
blessing  of  the  Paschal  candle  and  before 
the  blessing  of  the  font  on  Holy  Saturday. 
They  were  meant  originally  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  catechumens.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Sacramentaries  and  medisval 
writers  on  ritual  that  the  number  varied 
very  considerably  in  difierent  places  and 
at  different  times  (Merat.  on  Gavant.  Tom. 
I.  p.  iv.  tit.  10). 

(2)  Lessons  from  the  Prophets  at 
Mass  are  mentioned  by  Justin,  and  were  a 
regular  feature  in  the  Gallic,  Ambrosiau, 
and  Spanish  Liturgies.  In  Rome  and 
Africa,  as  a  rule  there  was  no  lesson  in 
the  Mass  from  the  Old  Testament  (Le 
Brun,  tom.  iii.  diss.  1).  Still,  instances  of 
such  lessons  occur,  e.g.  on  the  Ember 
Saturday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  occasion- 
ally, e.g,  on  Friday  in  the  same  week,  a 
lesson  from  the  Prophets  replaces  the 
Epistle. 

(3)  "  Prophetia"  was  the  name  in  the 
Galilean  Mass  for  the  Benedictus.  It 
was  followed  by  a  •*  Collectio  post  prophe- 
tiam."  (Le  Brun,  Tom.  III.  diss.  iv.  a,  3.) 

V&OVOSZTZOirS,  oovsbbewsb. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Church  has 
condemned  heretical  propositions.  The 
Hrst  General  Council,  for  example,  ana- 
thematised certain  propositions  of  Arius. 
But  the  Church  also  condemns  proposi- 
tions which  are  not  indeed  heretical,  but 
are  opposed  in  some  lesser  degree  to 
soimdness  in  the  faith.  Thus  in  1418 
Martin  V.  (bull  "  Inter  Cunctas  ")  pro- 
posed thirty-nine  articles  for  the  examina- 
tion of  persons  suspected  of  agreement  with 
Wydif  and  Huss.  Of  these  the  eleventh 
puts  the  question  whether  they  hold  that 
of  the  forty-five  propositions  of  Wyclif 
and  Huss,  condemnea  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  all  are  uncatholic,  and  of  these, 
some  heretical,  "  some  erroneous,  others 
rash  and  seditious,  others  offensive  to 
pious  ears."  Such  oondenmations  have 
oeen  very  common  in  the  modern  Church. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  bull  "  Unigenitus," 
the  propositions  have  been  condemned  in 

C'  V — ue.  a  number  of  propositions  have 
n  condemned  as  respectively  heretical, 
ffdse,  scandalous,  &c.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  '^  Auctorem  fidei''  against  the  Jansen- 
ist  synod  of  Pistoia,  eacn  proposition  has 
a  particular  censure  attached  to  it. 
1  Murray's  Handbook  for  Some,  1867. 
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We  may  thus  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  of  censure.  A  proposition  is 
**  heretical "  when  it  is  directly  opposed  to 
a  truth  revealed  by  God  and  proposed  by 
the  Church  ;  "  erroneous/'  when  it  is  con- 
tradictory to  a  truth  deduced  from  two 
preniises/one  an  article  of  faith,  the  other 
naturally  certain ;  ''proximate  to  error," 
wlien  opposed  to  a  proposition  deduced 
with  great  probability  from  principles  of 
faith ;  "  haeresim  sapiens,"  when  it  is 
capable  of  a  good  sense,  but  seems  in  the 
circumstances  to  have  an  heretical  mean- 
ing; "evil  sounding"  or  ** offensive  to 
pious  ears,"  when  opposed  to  piety  and 
the  reverence  due  to  divine  things  accord- 
ing to  the  common  mode  of  speaking; 
"scandalous,"  when  it  gives  occasion  to 
think  or  act  amiss ;  "rash,"  when  opposed 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  This  ac- 
count is  taken  from  Viva,  "  De  Fide;"  but 
:Melcl)ior  Oanua  ("  De  Loc.  Theol."  lib. 
xii.  cap.  X.)  shows  that  opinions  have 
varied  much  on  the  precise  import  of  the 
minor  censures.  There  is  a  well-known 
work  on  the  "  Propositiones  Danmatao  " 
by  the  Jesuit  Viva. 

P&OTaSTASrT.  The  origin  of  the 
name  was  as  follows.  At  the  first  Diet 
of  Sjiirea  (1626)  a  decree  was  agreed  to,  to 
the  effect  that,  pending  the  convocation  of 
a  general  council,  every  prince  of  the 
(Toroian  Empire  should  he  vree  to  execute 
the  imperial  edict  of  Worms  (1521,  by 
which  Luth'T  and  his  doctrine  had  been 
condemned)  in  such  a  manner  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  being  prepared  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  to  (3tod  and  the  Em- 
peror. The  adoption  of  this  decree 
led  in  practice  to  much  discord  and  con- 
fusion, the  princes  of  the  different  states 
being  emboldened  by  it  to  make  and  en- 
force within  their  own  territories  any 
arrangements  about  religion  that  might 
be  agreeable  to  them.  Thus,  in  states 
and  cities  where  the  Lutheran  opinions 
prevailed,  the  Catholic  worship  was  often 
forbidden.  At  the  Second  Diet  of  Spires 
(1529)  the  majority  adopted  a  new  decree 
to  this  effect:  that  those  states  which 
had  hitherto  observed  the  edict  of  Worms 
shovdd  continue  to  observe  it;  that  the 
other  states,  in  which  the  new  opinions 
had  been  introduced,  should  not,  pending 
the  meeting  of  the  council,  make  any 
frosh  changes  in  regard  to  religion;  and 
that,  in  these  last-named  states,  no  preach- 
ing against  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar 
should  be  permitted,  the  Mass  shovdd  not 
be  abolished,  and,  if  Lutheianism  Jiad 
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gained  the  upper  hand,  the  Catholics  were 
not  to  be  prevented  from  hearing  Mass. 
Against  this  decree  the  Lutheran  mino- 
rity in  th«rDiet  (chiefly  Duke  Frederic  of 
Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
Albert  of  Brandenburg)  protested;  the 
meaning  of  the  protest  being  that  the  dis- 
sentient princes  did  not  intend  to  tolerate 
Catholicism  within  their  borders.  The 
followers  of  Luther  objected  to  being 
called  Lutherans ;  the  name  of  "  Evan- 
gelical," which  Lutljer  approved,  the 
Catholics  would  not  concede.  Hence  the 
name  "  Protestant,"  which  implied  nothing 
positive,  and  might  be  us«d  indifferently 
by  all  who  reject^  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  came  easily  into  use  by  common 
consent.  (Mohler,  "  Kirchengeschichte," 
vol.  iii.) 

V&OTOWOTAKT  (n-pcoror,  notO" 
nW).  In  early  times  this  title,  which 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  eighth  century,  meant  "  the 
chief  of  the  notaries,"  and  corresponded 
to  primicerius  notariorutn,  the  term  then 
in  use  at  Home.  After  800,  the  title  of 
protonotary  was  introduced  in  the  West, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  it  has  designated, 
not  the  chief,  but  any  member  of  the  im- 
portant and  dignified  College  of  Proto- 
notaries  Apostolic  in  the  Roman  Curia. 
Their  great  and  varied  privileges  are  de- 
scribea  by  Ferraris.  Tradition  assigns  to 
St.  Clement  in  the  first  century  the  insti- 
tution of  the  notaries,  seven  in  number ; 
Sixtus  V.  raised  the  number  to  twelve. 
They  are  of  two  grades,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  P.  de  numero  parttciparUium  and 
P.  tiitdares  seu  extra  numerum.  Their 
function  is  to  register  the  Pontifical  acts, 
make  and  keep  the  official  records  of 
beatifications,  &c.,  &c.  (Ferraris ;  Smith 
and  Cheetham.) 

PAOTOVRaSBTTSR.  The  proto- 
papaSf  or  chief  of  the  clergy  of  the  second 
order,  was  anciently  so  called  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak  (401),  Arsacius,  the 
protopresbyter  of  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople, figures  as  a  witness  against 
his  own  archbishon,  St.  John  Chryso- 
stom.  Apparently  tne  term  was  emuva- 
lent  to  "  archpriest."  (Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham.) 

VROVZirOB.  The  territory,  com- 
prising usually  several  dioceses,  within 
which  an  archbishop  or  metropolitan 
exercises  jurisdiction.  In  rare  cases — e.ff, 
Glasgow  and  Olmiitz — there  is  an  arch- 
bishop without  sufiragans. 
A  modem  theory  derives  the  provin* 
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dal  councils  and  metropolitans  of  the 
primitive  Church  by  direct  imitation  from 
those  assemblies  and  their  presidents  by 
which  civil  affairs  were  conducted  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.* 
The  president  of  such  an  assembly  (icoiyov, 
concuium)  was,  it  is  said,  called  the  sacer^ 
dos  provincia ;  the  members  were  caUed 
avi^dpoi  or  leffoti;  here  we  have  the 
original  type  of  a  metropolitan  and  bishops 
sitting  in  coimciL  But  till  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  avptdpoi  were,  as  Chris- 
tian bishops  were  from  the  first,  invested 
with  permanent  powers  of  government 
and  administration  within  certain  local 
limits,  the  resemblance  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  said  to  be  very  close. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
boundaries  of  many  ecclesiastical  provinces 
merelv  conformed  themselves  to  those  of 
the  civil  provinces;  the  convenience  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  obvious. 
[SeeAjtCHBisHOP;  Mbtbopolitaw  ;  Dio- 

CSSB.] 

VBOVXVCZA^  The  religious  who, 
being  appointed  either  by  the  general  of 
the  oraer  or  by  the  chapter,  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of 
the  order  within  the  limits  of  a  certain 
province.  These  provinces  have  a  greater 
or  less  geographical  extension  according 
to  the  number  of  monasteries  established 
within  them;  when  the  monasteries  are 
numerous,  ceteris  paribus  the  provinces 
will  be  small.  In  1680  the  residences  and 
colleges  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  [Jesuits] 
were  distributed  among  twenty-one  pro- 
vinces ;  tlus  implies  the  existence  of  the 
same  number  ot  provincials. 

PROVZSIOW,  CikMOmCAJL.  By 
this  is  meant  the  regular  conferring  of, 
and  induction  into,  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. It  has  three  principal  parts,  or 
stages— designation,  collation  or  insti- 
tution, and  installation.  [See  Bishop,  IV. ; 
Nomination  ;  Collation  to  a  Benefice; 
and  Installation.] 

V&0V08T  (prapositua).  Professor 
Cheetham  has  collected  six  different 
senses  in  which  the  word  prapontus  was 
used  in  the  first  eight  centuries:  (1)  as 
the  president  or  chairman  of  any  meetmg ; 
(2)  as  the  chief  of  a  body  of  canons ;  (3) 
as  the  second  in  authority  under  an 
abbot,  or  the  head  of  a  subordinate  house 
[see  Prior]  ;  (4)  as  that  member  of  a 
chapter  who  manages  the  estates ;  besides 
two  senses  of  minor  importance.  Re- 
ferring to  (2),  the  provost  of  a  cathedral 

1  Art  ''Bishop,**  by  Mr.  Hatch,  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham. 
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chapter  was  anciently  the  archdeacon ; 
the  provost  of  a  collegiate  chapter  was 
the  nrst  dignitaiy  among  the  canons.  At 
the  present  day,  in  Austria,  I^^ssia, 
Bavaria,  and  Ibsgland,  the  cathedral 
chapters  are  presided  over  by  provosts; 
in  France  and  other  parts  of  Grermany 
by  deans.  In  Austria  the  provost  of  a 
cathedral  has  the  title  and  privileges  of  a 
prelate;  the  Provost  of  Municfi  has  the 
right  of  wearing  the  mitre  in  processions. 
Provosts  in  Austria  are  nominated  by  the 
Emperor;  in  England  and  the  other 
countries  named,  by  the  Pope.  (Smith 
and  Cheetham ;  Wetzer  and  Welte^ 

PSBiTBO-zsmoRB.  [See  False 
Decretals.] 

PVXFZT*  The  old  custom  was  to 
preach  from  the  altar  or  episcopal  chair. 
But  apparently  even  in  St.  Augustine^s 
time  the  ambo  originally  meant  for 
readers  and  singers,  and  large  enough  to 
hold  several  persons  easily,  was  used  for 
preaching,  and  so  was  raised  and  nar- 
rowed into  the  form  of  the  pulpit.  It 
should  be  placed  on  the  Gospel  side 
(S.  C.  R.,  February  20,  1862),  unless 
that  side  is  already  occupied  by  the 
bishop's  throne.  The  bishop,  according 
to  the  "Cser.  Episc.,"  should  preach,  if 
possible,  from  the  throne  or  from  a  fald- 
stool at  the  altar.  If  this  is  inconvenient 
he  should  be  accompanied  to  the  pulpit 
by  the  two  canons  who  assist  at  the 
throne.  (Montault,  "  Traits  de  la  Con- 
struct., etc.,  des  figlisee.'O 

PTnu»ATORT»  A  place  in  which 
souls  who  depart  this  life  in  the  grace  of 
God  suffer  for  a  time  because  they  still 
need  to  be  cleansed  from  venial,  or  have 
still  to  pay  the  temporal  punishment  due 
to  mortal  sins,  the  guilt  and  the  eternal 
punishment  of  which  have  been  remitted. 
Purgatory  is  not  a  place  of  probation,  for 
the  time  of  trial,  the  period  during  which 
the  soul  is  free  to  cnoose  eternal  life  or 
eternal  death,  ends  with  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body.  All  the  souls  in  Purga- 
tory have  died  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
are  certain  to  enter  heaven.  But  as  yet 
they  are  not  pure  and  holy  enough  to  see 
God,  and  Goa*s  merc^  allots  them  a  place 
and  a  time  for  cleansing  and  preparation. 
At  last,  Christ  will  come  to  judge  the 
world,  and  then  there  will  be  only  two 
places  left,  heaven  and  hell. 

The  Councils  of  Florence  ("Decret. 
Unionis")  and  Trent  ("Decret.  de  Pur- 
gat.''  sees.  XXV.;  cf.  sess.  vi.  can.  80, 
sess.  xxii.  **  De  Sacrifio.  -Miss.''  c.  3  et 
can..  3),  define  <'  that  there  is  a  Poxgatoiy, 
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and  that  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
and,  above  all,  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice 
of  the  altar."  P*urther  the  definitions  of 
the  Church  do  not  go,  but  the  general 
teaching  of  theologians  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  the  councils,  and  embodies  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  faithful.  Theo- 
logians, then,  tell  us  that  souls  after  death 
are  cleansed  from  the  stain  of  their  venial 
sins  by  turning  with  fervent  love  to  God 
and  by  detestation  of  those  ofiTences  which 
marred,  though  they  did  not  entirely 
destroy,  their  union  with  Him.  St. 
Thomas  and  Suarez  hold  that  this  act  of 
fervent  love  and  perfect  sorrow  is  made 
in  the  first  instant  of  the  soul's  separation 
from  the  body,  and  suffices  of  itself  to 
remove  all  the  stain  of  sin,  (See  the  quo- 
tations in  Junijmann,  "  De  Novissimis  p. 
103.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  time  of  merit  expires  with  this 
life,  and  that  the  debt  of  temporal  pun- 
ishment must  still  be  paid.  The  souls  in 
Purgatory  suffer  the  pain  of  loss — f.«. 
they  are  in  anguish,  because  their  past 
sins  exclude  them  for  a  season  from  the 
nght  of  God,  and  they  understand  in  a 
degree  previously  impossible  the  infinite 
bliss  from  which  they  are  excluded  and 
the  foulness  of  the  least  ofience  agtdnst 
the  God  who  has  created  and  redeemed 
them.  They  also  undergo  **  the  punish- 
ment of  sense  ^ — i.e,  positive  pains  which 
afflict  the  soul.  It  is  the  common  belief 
of  the  Western  Church  that  they  are 
tormented  by  material  fire,  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  God  should  give 
matter  the  power  of  constraining  and 
afflicting  even  separated  souls.  But  the 
Greeks  have  never  accepted  this  beHef, 
nor  was  it  imposed  upon  them  when  they 
returned  to  Catholic  unity  at  Florence. 
The  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Church 
describe  these  pains  as  very  terrible. 
They  last,  no  doubt,  for  very  difierent 
lengths  of  time,  and  vary  in  intensity 
aocordbg  to  the  need  of  individual  cases. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  just  who  are 
alive  when  Christ  comes  again,  and  who 
stand  in  need  of  cleansing,  will  be  puri- 
fied in  some  extraordinary  way — e,ff,  by 
the  troubles  of  the  last  days,  by  vehement 
contrition,  &c.,  but  hH  tms  is  mere  con- 
jecture. In  conclusion  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  a  bright,  as  well  as 
a  darky  side  to  Purgatory.  The  souls 
there  are  certain  of  uieir  salvation,  they 
are  willing  sufferers,  and  no  words,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  can 
ttEprest  the  joy  with  which  they  are 
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filled,  as  they  increase  in  union  with  God. 
She  days  their  joy  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  except  me  greater  joy  of  Paradise 
itself.  (See  for  numerous  citations,* Jung- 
mann,  "  De  Noviss."  cap.  1,  a.  6.) 

This  may  suffice  as  an  account  of 
theological  teaching  on  the  subject.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  any  such 
weight  belongs  to  legends  and  specula- 
tions which  abound  in  medieval  chronicles 
(see  Maskell,  *|  Monument.  Rit^vol.  ii.  p. 
Ixxi.),  and  which  often  appear  in  modem 
books.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxv. 
Decret.  de  Purgat.),  while  it  enjoms 
bishops  to  teach  "  the  sound  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  handed  down  by  the  holy 
Fathers  and  councils,"  bids  them  refrain 
"in  popular  discourses"  from  those 
"more  difficult  and  subtle  questions 
which  do  not  tend  to  edification,"  and 
*^to  prohibit  the  publication  and  dis- 
cussion of  things  which  are  doubtfril  or 
even  appear  false." 

Scnpture,  it  may  be  justly  said,  points 
to  the  existence  of  Purgatory.  There  is 
no  fellowship  between  the  darkness  of 
sin  and  selfishness  and  God,  "  in  whom 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  so  that  the 
degree  of  our  purity  is  the  measure  of 
our  union  with  God  here  on  earth. 
Perfect  purity  is  needed  that  we  may  see 
God  face  to  face.  When  God  appears 
"  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shaU  see 
Him  as  He  is."  "Every  man  who  hath 
this  hope  in  hun  purifieth  himself,  as  he 
is  pure^'  (1  John  iii.  2,  3).  Without 
holmess  "no  man  shall  see  the  Lord" 
(Heb.  xii.  14).  This  work  of  inner 
cleansing  may  be  effected  by  our  corre- 
spondence with  grace.  We  sow  as  we 
reap :  deeds  of  humility  increase  humility ; 
works  of  love  deepen  the  love  of  God  and 
man  in  the  soul.  Often,  too,  God's  mercy 
in  this  life  weans  the  soul  from  the  love  of 
the  world,  and  affliction  may  be  a  special 
mark  of  his  compassion.  "Whom  the 
Lord  loves  He  diBciplines,  and  He 
scourges  every  son  whom  he  receives 
(Heb.  X.  6).  He  disciplines  us  "for  our 
good,  that  we  may  participate  in  his 
sanctity"  (ib.  10).  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
in  the  case  of  many  good  people  this 
discipline  has  not  done  its  work  when 
death  overtakes  them.  Many  faults,  e,g. 
of  bad  temper,  vanity  and  the  like,  and 
infirmity  consequent  on  more  serious  sins 
of  which  they  have  repented,  cleave  to 
them  still.  Surely,  then,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  tneir  preparation  for 
heaven  is  completed  after  death.  By 
painfrd  discipline  in  this  world  or  the 
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next  God  finishee  the  work  in  them  \^ch 
He  hfts  begun,  andjMrfects  it  **  unto  the 
day  of  Jesus  Chri^  (PhiL  i.  6). 

We  would  appeiu  to  those  general 
principles  of  Scripture  rather  than  to 
particular  texts  often  alleged  in  proof 
of  Purgatory.  We  doubt  if  they  con- 
tain an  explicit  and  direct  re&rence 
to  it.  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  10)  speaks  of 
some  who  wiU  be  saved  "  yet  as  through 
fire,**  but  he  seems  to  mean  the  fire  in 
which  Christ  is  to  appear  at  the  last.  He 
himself,  he  says,  has  established  the 
Corinthian  church  on  the  only  possible 
foundation — y'lz,  Jesus  Christ.  Others 
have  built  it  up  from  this  foundation,  or, 
in  other  words,  have  developed  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life  of  its  members.  These 
teachers,  however,  must  take  care  how 
they  build,  even  on  the  one  foundation. 
''  £!ach  man's  work  will  be  made  manifest, 
for  the  dav  will  show  it,  because  it  [the 
day  of  judgment]  is  revealed  in  fire,  and 
the  fire  will  test  each  man's  work  of 
what  kind  it  is :  if  any  man's  work  which 
he  has  biult  up  [on  the  foundation] 
remains,  he  will  receive  a  reward ;  if  any 
man's  work  is  burnt  down  he  will  suffer 
loss — ft.^.  he  will  forfeit  the  special 
reward  and  plory  of  good  teachers],  but 
he  himself  will  be  saved,  but  so  as  through 
fire."  The  man  who  has  built  up  with 
faulty  material  is  depicted  as  still  working 
at  the  building  when  the  fire  of  Christ^ 
coming  seizes  it  and  he  himself  escape^, 
bnt  only  as  a  man  does  from  a  house  on 
fire,  leaving  the  work  which  is  consumed 
behind  him.  St.  Paul,  if  we  have  caught 
his  meaning,  speaks  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  not  of  the  time  between  death  and 
judgment,  and  so,  we  think,  does  our  Lord 
in  3latt.  xii.  32.  The  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  tells  us,  will  not  be  for- 
given, either  "  in  this  age  "  (Jv  roimo  r^ 
alapi) — I.e.  in  the  world  which  now  is, 
or  in  the  future  age  (cV  r^  /xcXXovrc) — ue. 
in  the  new  world,  or  rather  new  period 
which  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  coming 
of  the  Messias  in  glory.  There  is  no  hope 
of  forgiveness  here  or  hereafter  for  tne 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  and,  granting  our  interpretation, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Catholic 
doctrine  to  believe,  that  other  sins  may  be 
forgiven  in  the  age  to  come.  Thus,  **  the 
age  to  come "  would  have  precisely  the 
same  sense  as  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
words    (K^ri    D^\yn— eee,  tf.^.,  "Pirke 

Avoth,"  cap.  4]  and  for  many  other 
instances  Buxtorf,  **  Lex  Rabbin,  et  Ohald. 
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9ub  voc,  n^\v),  which  is  in  itself  a 
strong  argument,  and  the  meaning  we 
have  given  is  filly  supported  by  New 
Testament  usage  (see  particularly  rov 
alStPot  tKtiPov  rvxctv,  Luc.  XX.  35,  and 
crvyrAcia  rov  aiwpof.  Matt.  xiiL  39,  40, 
49,  xxiv.  3,  xxviiL  20 — decisive  passages, 
as  we  venture  to  think).  Msddonatus 
decidedly  rejects  the  supposed  allusion  to 
Purgatory  in  Matt.  v.  25,  26.  **  Be  well- 
disposed  to  thine  adversary  [t>.  the 
ofiended  brother]  auicMy,  even  till  thou 
art  on  the  way  witn  him  [i,e.  it  is  never 
too  soon  and  never,  till  life  is  over,  too 
late  to  be  reconciled],  lest  the  adversary 
hand  thee  over  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  hand  thee  over  to  the  officer, 
and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Amen, 
I  say  unto  thee  thou  shalt  not  go  out 
thence  till  thou  shalt  pay  the  last  &r- 
thing."  Maldonatus  follows  St  Augus- 
tine in  the  opinion  that  the  'Mast  far- 
thing "will  never  and  can  never  be  paid, 
and  that  the  punishment  is  eternal.  Just 
in  the  same  way  it  is  said  of  the  im- 
merciful  slave  (Luc.  xviii.  34),  that  he 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tormentors 
"  till  he  should  pay  all  the  debt."  Yet  a 
slave  could  never  pay  so  enormous  a 
sum  as  10,000  talents.  "  Semper  solvet, 
sed  nunquam  persolvet,"  "  He  will  always 
pay,  but  never  pay  off,"  is  the  happy 
comment  of  Remigius  (and  so  Chrysostom 
and  Augustine ;  see  Trench,  "  Parables," 
p.  164).  The  reader  will  find  the  various 
interpretations  of  these  texts  fairly  dis- 
cussed in  I'^tius  and  Maldonatus  or  in 
Meyer.  Dollinger,  however  ("  First  Age 
of  the  Church,"  p.  249),  sees  an  "  unmis- 
takable reference  "  to  Purgatory  in  Matt, 
xii.  32,  V.  26. 

In  two  special  ways,  writers  of  the 
early  Church,  as  Cardinal  Newman  points 
out  ("Development,"  p.  386  $eq.)f  were 
led  to  formulate  the  bdief  in  Purgatory. 
In  the  articles  on  the  sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance, we  have  shown  the  strength  of 
primitive  belief  in  the  need  of  satisfaction 
for  sin  by  painful  worl^,  and  in  the 
article  on  Penance  the  rigour  with  which 
satisfaction  was  exacted.  Indeed,  the 
belief  in  Pui^tory  lay  dormant  in  the 
primitive  Church  to  a  certain  extent,  just 
because  the  fervour  of  the  first  Christians 
was  so  vehement,  just  because  the  severity 
of  penance  here  might  well  be  thought  to 
exclude  the  need  of  purifying  discipline 
after  death.  But  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  those  who  were  reconciled  on  their 
death-bed,  before  their  penance  was  ended 
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or  even  begun,  or  in  whom  outward  pen- 
ance for  some  cause  or  other  had  fiskOed  to 
dd  the  whole  of  its  work  P  Clement  of 
Alexandria  supplies  a  clear  answer  to 
this  question :  *'  Even  if  a  man  passes  out 
of  the  flesh,  he  must  put  off  his  passions, 
ere  he  is  able  to  enter  the  eternal  dwel- 
ling, •  .  .  throu<^h  much  discipline,  there- 
fore, stripping  off  his  passions,  our  faith- 
ful man  will  go  to  the  mansion  which  is 
better  than  the  former,  bearing  in  the 
special  penance  which  appertains  to  him 
(ldi»fta  rrj?  fitravoias)  a  Tcry  great  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  he  has  committed  after 
baptism"  ("Strom."  vi.  14,  p.  794,  ed. 
Potter).    He  speaks  of  the  angels  "  who 

S reside  over  tne  ascent*'  of  souls  as 
etaining  those  who  have  preserved  any 
worldly  attachment  (iv.  18,  p.  616),  and 
with  at  least  a  possible  reference  to  Pur- 
gatory, of  fire  as  purifying  sinful  souls 
(vii.  C,  p.  861).  The  genuine  and  con- 
temporary Acts  of  St.  Perpetua,  who 
suffered  under  Septimius  Severus  at  the 
verjr  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
plainly  imply  the  belief  in  Purgatory. 
The  saint  y  according  to  a  part  of  the  Acts 
written  by  herself,  saw  in  a  vision  her 
brother  who  was  dead,  and  for  whom  she 
had  prayed.  He  was  suffering  and  she 
went  on  praying.  Then  she  beheld  him 
in  another  and  more  cheerful  vision,  and 
''knew  that  he  was  translated  from  his 
place  of  punishment "  (de  pcma ;  Ruin- 
art,  "Act.  Mart.  8.  Perjpet"  &c.,  vii. 
viii,).  Ovprian  (Ep.  Iv.  20),  in  answer 
to  the  objection  that  the  relaxation  of 
penitential  discipline  in  the  case  of  the 
lapsed  would  weaken  the  courage  and 
stability  which  made  martyrs,  insists  that 
after  idl  the  position  of  one  who  had 
fallen  away  and  then  been  admitted  to 
martyrdom  would  always  be  much  less 
desirable  than  that  of  a  martyr.  "  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  man  to  be  cast  into  prison 
and  not  to  leave  it  till  he  pay  the  last 
f;irthinff,  another  thing  to  receive  at 
once  the  reward  of  faith  and  virtue; 
one  thing  to  be  tormented  long  with 
sorrow  for  sins,  to  be  purified  and  cleansed 
for  a  long  time  by  the  fire,  another  to 
purge  away  all  sins  by  martyrdom." 
Cardinal  Newman  urj^es  that  these  words, 
especially  "  missum  m  carcerem,"  "pur- 
gari  diu  igne,""8cem  to  go  beyond"  a 
mere  reference  te  penitential  discipline  in 
this  life,  and  the  Benedictine  editor  is  of 
the  same  mind. 

Next,  we  can  prove  the  early  date  of 
belief  in  Purgatory  from  the  habit  of 
praying  for  the  dead,  a  habit  which  the 
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Church  inherited  from  the  Synagogue. 
The  words  in  2  Mace.  xii.  42  seq.  are 
familiar  to  everybody.  Judas  found 
Up&fjMTa,  or  things  consecrated  to  idols, 
under  the  garments  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  in  battle  against  Gorgias. 
Whereupon  he  made  a  collection  of 
money  and  sent  to  Jerusalem,  "  to  offer 
sacrifice  for  sin,  doing  very  well  and 
excellently,  reasoning  about  the  dead. 
For  unless  he  had  expected  those  who 
had  fallen  before  [the  others]  to  rise 
again,  it  would  have  been  supernuous'and 
absurd  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Therefore, 
seeing  weu  [cVj3XcWa>v]  that  a  most  fair 
reward  is  reserved  for  those  who  sleep 
in  piety,  his  design  was  holy  and  pious, 
whence  he  made  the  propitiation  for 
the  dead  that  they  might  be  loosed  from 
sin."*  This  passage  implies  a  belief  both 
in  Purgatory  and  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
for  the  departed,  and  takes  for  granted 
that  this  belief  would  be  held  by  all  who 
believed  in  the  resurrection.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  canonical  or  even 
the  historical  character  of  the  book.  It 
represents  a  school  of  Jewish  belief  at 
the  time,  and  we  know  from  xv.  37  that 
it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Second  Maccabees  was  com- 
posed in  Greek,  but  we  have  the  fullest 
evidence  from  Hebrew  and  Ohaldeo 
sources  that  the  later  Jews  prayed  for 
the  dead  and  recognised  the  need  of 
purification  after  death.  Weber  ("Alt- 
synag.  Paliist.  Theol.*'  p.  820  seq^  thus 
sums  up  the  Rabbinical  doctrine :  "  Only 
a  few  are  sure  of  [immediate]  entrance 
into  heaven;  the  majority  are  at  their 
death  still  not  ripe  for  heaven,  and  yet 
will  not  be  absolutely  excluded  from  it. 
Accordingly,  we  are  referred  to  a  middle 
state,  a  stage  between  death  and  eternal 
life,  which  serves  for  the  final  perfecting." 
Those  who  were  not  perfectly  just  here 
suffer  "  the  pain  of  fire,  and  the  fire  is 
their  penance.^  The  "Pesikta,"  a  very 
ancient  commentary  on  sections  of  the 
law  and  prophets,  composed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
describes  the  penance  as  lasting  usually 
twelve  months,  of  which  six  are  spent  in 
extreme  heat,  six  in  extreme  cold.  The 
common  Rabbinical  doctrine  that  Israel- 
ites, except  those  guilty  of  some  special 
sins,  do  at  last  enter  heaven,  ana  the 
fantastkal  shapes  which  the  Jewish  doc- 

1  This  sentence  is,  of  course,  ungrMnmatl* 
cal ;  but  so  is  the  Greek.  A  part  of  2  Mace,  is 
more  like  rough  notes  than  a  finished  composi- 
tion. 
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trine  of  Purgatory  has  assumed;  do  not 
concern  us  here.  But  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Jews  have  never  ceased  to 
nray  for  their  dead.  The  following  is 
trom  the  prayer  said  at  the  house  of 
nioumers;  as  given  in  a  modem  Jewish 
prayer-book,  issued  with  authority:— 
'*  May  our  jreading  of  the  law  and  our 
prayer  be  acceptable  before  Thee  for  the 
soul  of  N.  Deal  with  it  according  to  the 
great  mercy,  opening  to  it  the  gates  of 
compasdon  and  mercy  and  the  gates  of 
the  garden  of  £den,  and  receive  it  in  love 
and  &vour;  send  thy  holy  angels  to 
it  to  conduct  it,  and  give  it  rest  beneath 
the  Tree  of  Life."  (pOV?  D^^  "  Medi- 
tation of  Isaac,"  a  Jewish  prayer-book 
according  to  the  German  and  Polish  rite, 
p.  336-7).* 

Against  the  Jewbh  custom  and  doc- 
trine Christ  and  his  Apostles  made  no 
protest,  though  both  custom  and  doctrine 
existed  in  their  time.  Nay,  "  St.  Paul 
himself  [cf.  2  Tim.  i.  16-18  with  iv.  10] 
gives  an  example  of  such  a  prayer.  The 
Ephesian  Onesiphorus,  mentioned  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  St.  Timothy,  was 
clearly  no  longer  among  the  living.  St. 
Paul  praises  this  man  for  his  constant 
service  to  him, but  does  not, as  elsewhere, 
send  salutations  to  him,  but  only  to  his 
family;  for  him  he  desires  a  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  and  prays  for  him  that  the  Lord 
will  grant  he  may  find  mercywith  Christ 
at  the  day  of  judgment."  The  words  in 
inverted  commas  are  from  Bollinger's 
"First  Age  of  the  Church,"  p.  261; 
but  many  Protestant  commentators, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  De  "Wette 
and  Iluther,  who  is  eminent  among  recent 
commentators  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
lean  to  the  same  interpretation. 

All  this  considered,  it  cannot  seem 
strange  that  every  ancient  liturgy  con- 
tains prayers  for  the  dead.  To  under- 
stand the  strength  of  this  argument  we 
must  remember  that  these  liturgies  are 
written  in  many  different  languages,  and 
represent  the  practice  in  every  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  very  first  Christian 
who  has  left  Latin  writings,  speaks  of 
"  oblations  for  the  dead "  as  a  thing  of 
course  (Tertull.  "De  Coron."  3).  It  is 
often  said  that  prayers  for  the  dead  do 

>  The  iJ*^'s|g  ia  recited  at  momlDg  and  even- 
ing prajer  for  deceased  parents  during  eleven 
months  of  the  year  of  mooming.  Fonnerly  it 
was  said  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  prayers  in  the  Ritual  which  are  in  Chaldee 
instead  of  Hebrew,  but  there  are  internal  signs 
that  it  comes  from  a  lost  Hebrew  original. 
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not  necesaarily  imply  belief  in  Poig^ry, 
and  this  is  true.  The  words,  e^.,  in  the 
Clementine  liturgy,  "We  offer  to  Thee 
for  all  thy  saints  who  have  pleased  Thee 
from  ancient  days,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
just  men,  apostlee,  martyrs,  confessors, 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
readers,  singers,  virgins,  widows,  laymen, 
and  all  whose  name  Thou  knowest,''  do 
not  imply  that  those  for  whom  the  sacri- 
fice is  oflered  are  in  a  state  of  suffering. 
But  Tertullian  ("  Monog."  10)  connects 
prayer  for  the  dead  with  Purgatory  when 
ne  says  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her 
husband  that  "she  prays  for  his  soul, 
and  supplicates  for  lum  refreshment  [>-»- 
frifferiutn],  and  a  part  in  the  first  r6sm> 
rection,  and  offers  on  the  anniversaries  of 
his  death  [dormitumisy  So,  too,  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ("  Mystagog."  6)  : 
"If  when  a  king  had  banished  certain 
who  had  g^ven  him  offence,  their  con- 
nections should  weave  a  crown  and  offer 
it  to  him  on  behsJf  of  those  under  his 
vengeance,  would  he  not  grant  a  respite 
to  their  punishments?  In  the  same 
manner  we,  when  we  offer  to  Him  oiuf 
supplications  for  those  who  have  fallen 
astoep,  though  they  be  sinners,  weave  no 
crown,  but  offer  up  Christ  sacrificed  for 
our  sins,  propitiating  our  merciful  God, 
botli  for  them  and  for  ourselves."  Still 
the  doctrine  was  not  fully  established  in 
the  West  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  Some  of  the  Greeks  conceived 
that  all,  however  perfect,  must  pass 
through  fire  in  the  next  world.  So,  e.g,, 
Origen,  "In  Num."  Hom.  xxv.  6,  "In 
Ps.  xxvi."  Hom.  iii.  1.  St  Augustine 
had  indeed  the  present  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory clearly  l^fore  his  mind,  but  had 
no  fixed  conviction  on  the  -point.  In  his 
work  "De  VHI  DulcitU  Qusestionibus" 
(§  13),  written  about  420,  he  says  it  is 
"  not  mcredible"  that  imperfect  souls  will 
be  "saved  by  some  purgatorial  fire,"  to 
which  they  will  be  subjected  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  according  to  their  needs. 

A  little  later,  in  the  "  De  Civitete,"  he 
expresses  his  belief  in  Pulsatory  as  if  he 
were  certain  (xxL  13),  or  nearly  so  (xx. 
26),  but  agsin  speaks  doubtfully  (xxi.  20, 
"  fowdtan  verum  est ")  and  in  the  "  Enchi- 
ridion "  (00).  Very  different  b  Gregory's 
tone :  "  ante  judicium  purgatorius  ignis 
credendus  est^'  ("Dial."  iv.  30). 

PRTBIBK-  The  Prymerwas  a  name 
given  in  England  to  a  popular  manual 
containing  the  Hoursof  the  Blessed  Vfa^, 
the  dirge,  penitential  and  gradual  psalms, 
Patei-,    Ave,     Creed,    Oommandmenta, 
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Litany,  commendatioos,  and  other  occa- 
sional prayers.  It  is  only  when  different 
parts  of  the  offices,  prayers,  Sec,  ore  trans- 
lated into  English  that  the  word  Prymer 
is  used.  Thus  the  title  runs,  ''The 
Prymer  of  Salyshury  Use,** "  The  Prymer 
in  Englysshe,"  "The  Pmner  in  feng- 
lysshe  and  I^Un/'  &c.    Prymers  were 

fublished  by  the  authorify  of  King 
lenry  YIU.  after  he  had  asserted  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  again  by  the  Be« 
formers,  who  published  Prymers  to  suit 
their  own  way  of  thinking.  We  owe  to 
Mr.  Maskell  a  most  learned  and  interesting 
edition  of  the  English  Prymer  from  a 
MS,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  not  later 
than  1410.  The  MS.  has  no  title,  but  the 
contents  answer  to  those  of  the  Prymer, 
and  Mr.  Maskell  traces  the  word  back  to 
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the  fourteenth  century.  (From  Mr. 
Maskell's  Dissertation  on  the  Prymer, 
"  Monument.  Rit**  vol  iiL). 

pimnpzcATzoir,    vbast     or. 

[See  OAimLEHAs.] 

pvmznait.  [See  Mfndatoby.] 
PTX.  A  yase  in  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  reserved.  The  word  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  a  decree  of  Pope  Leo.  IV., 
who  reigned  from  847-886  (Mansi, 
"ConciV^xiv.891).  The  pyx  should  be  of 
silver,  gilt  inside,  and  covered  with  a  silk 
veil.  It  is  not  consecrated,  but  the  Missal 
gives  a  form  for  the  blessing  of  a  pyx  by 
the  bishop  or  priest  with  episcopal  facul- 
ties. ("Manuale  Decret."  p.  76  note), 
[See  also  Rbssrvation  op  toe  Blessed 
SACBAHSirr.] 


Q 


^UJBBTOABS.  Persons  appointed 
by  the  Popes  and  bishops  who  announced 
the  induljpdmses  for  those  who  joined  or 
Supported  the  Crusades,  contributed  to  the 
building  of  churches,  to  monasteries,  &c., 
and  collected  the  alms  given  for  these 
objects.  The  Fourth  Qeneral  Council  of 
the  Lateran  (in-  1215)  enjoined  the 
Quaestors  to  be  modest  and  discreet. 
They  were  not  to  be  received  unless  they 
could  produce  letters  of  authorisation,  and 
were  only  to  propose  to  the  people  what 
these  letters  contained.  Similar  re^fula- 
tions  were  made  by  the  Council  of  Vienne 
in  1311.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
xxi.  De  Ref.  cap.  0)  declared  that 
these  Qusestors  had  occasioned  intoler- 
able scandal,  that  the  proposed  remedies 
had  been  inefficacious,  and  abolished  the 
office  altogether. 

^xrzBTZSM  is  a  name  given  to  a 
dangerous  tendency  rather  than  to  any 
definite  system,  for  persons  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Quietists  have  differed 
seriously  from  each  other,  and  have  ad- 
vanced to  different  degrees  of  delusion. 
The  common  tendency  consists  in  making 
perfection  here  on  earth  consist  in  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  contemplation  (see  Bos- 
suet,  "Etats  d'Oraison,"  liv.  1)  during 
which  the  soul  remains  quiet  or  passive 
under  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  with- 
out forming  the  ordinary  acts  of  faith, 
hope,  love,  &c.y  without  desiring  heaven 
or  fearing  hell. 

22 


Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  bom  at  Sara- 
gossa  in  1627,^  was  the  first  Quietist  of 
modern  times.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  and,  while  there,  published  in 
Spanish  his  "  Spiritual  Guide  "  which  was 
translated  into  Italian,  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  other  languages.  He  main- 
tained not  only  the  merits  of  passive  con- 
templation without  hope  or  desire,  but 
also  that  the  soul  in  this  state  neither 
gained  by  the  practice  of  good  works  nor 
suffered  Dy  gross  sins,  which  last  only 
affected  the  lower  part  of  the  nature  and 
could  not  tarnish  the  purity  of  a  contem- 
plative soul.  In  1G85  the  Inquisition 
censured  G8  propositions  of  Molinos  and 
condemned  the  author  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  in  which  he  died,  having 
recanted  his  errors,  in  1696.' 

Quietism  crossed  the  Alps,  stripped, 
however,  of  its  gross  and  directly  im- 
moral part.  It  was^  propagated  by 
Malavalat  Marseilles  in  his  "PratiqnLie 
facile  pour  Clever  TAme  h  la  Contempla- 
tion." This  book  also  was  condenmed  at 
Rome,  and  Malaval  submitted.  But 
Quietism  found  a  much  more  talented 
and  engaging  defender  in  Madame  Guy  on. 
This  lady,  originally  Jeanne  Bouvier  de 

1  So  the  new  edition  of  Bossuet,  vol.  xix 
Pref. 

•  The  chief  contemporair  docaments  re- 
lating to  the  condemnation  of  Molinoe  and  hie 
followers  were  published  in  1875,  by  Loemmer, 
MtUtemaium  Somancrum  Maniiaa,  p.  407  M9. 
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la  Motte,  bad  contracted  an  unhappy 
marriage  at  16  and  was  left  a  widow  at 
28.  She  went  to  the  diocese  of  Geneva 
at  the  bbhop*s  request  to  help  in  the  in- 
struction of  conyerts,  and  at  a  convent  in 
Qex  met  the  Bamabite  Father  Lacombe, 
with  whom  she  travelled  from  town  to  town . 
At  Grenoble  she  published  her  "  Moyen 
court  et  facile  pour  faire  TOraison."  Some 
time  before,  P.  Lacombe  had  issued  his 
**  Analyse  de  TOraison  Mentale/  Lacombe 
was  imprisoned  at  Paris, where  he  died  in 
1699,  and  for  eight  months  Madame  Guyon 
herself  was  confined  to  a  convent.  After 
regaining  her  freedom,  she  published  a 
book  on  the  "  Mystical  Sense  of  Canti- 
cles "  *  (Lyons,  1688),  and  she  contrived  to 
win  over  FiSnelon,  then  tutor  to  the  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.,  and  she  sent  her  works, 
? Tinted  and  MS.,  to  Bossuet.  But  with 
k)8suet  she  could  make  no  way.  His 
profound  learning,  his  common  sense,  his 
manly  and  simple  piety,  made  him  proof 
against  the  charms  of  delusion,  and  he 
could  see  nothing  in  Madame  Guyon's 
works  except  **  a  mass  of  extravagances, 
illusions,  and  puerilities."  He  has  fully 
justified  this  verdict  in  his  "Relation  sur 
le  Qui^tisme.^  A  commission  in  which 
Bossuet  was  the  leading  member  met  in 
1694  and  1696,  and  issued  thirty-four 
articles  in  which  the  condemnation  of 
Quietism  was  implied. 

F^nelon  was  made  archhishop  of 
Oambray  in  1695,  and  soon  after  (Feb. 
1697)  published  hb  ''Explication  des 
Maximes  des  Saints  sur  la  Vie  int^rieure," 
He  defended  the  Quietist  idea  of  V  holy 
indifference,"  in  which  the  soul  loses  all 
deliberate  desire  of  its  own  bliss  or  fear 
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of  its  own  woe.  F^nelon,  who  was  censoied 
by  sixty  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  and  re- 
fated  by  Bossuet.  appealed  to  Rome,  and 
there  twenty-three  propositions  of  his 
book  were  condemned  as  ra^,  scandalous, 
See.,  in  a  brief  of  Innocent  XII.  dated  1699. 
F^nelon  made  a  most  edifying  submission, 
publicly  burning  his  own  lx>ok.  ''It  is 
not  I  who  have  conquered,"  Bossuet  said 
in  reply  to  the  congratulations  offered  to 
him;  *'it  is  the  truth."  (Chiefly  from 
the  new  edition  of  Bossuet.) 

^unr^UAas8llKA«  Sexagesima, 
Septuagesima,  the  first,  second,  third 
Sundays  before  Lent.  The  words  are 
ancient  (Septuagesima  occurs  in  the 
Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries) ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  divine  their  meaning. 
Alcuin  proposed  two  solutions  to  Char- 
lemagne (Thomassin,  "  Traits  des  Festes," 
p.  308  sey.)— one  that  there  are  seventy 
oays  from  Septuagesima  to  ^'Pascha 
clausum  "— ^'.c.  tlie  Octave  of  Easter.  This 
leaves  the  names  Sexagesima  and  Quin- 
quagesima  unexplained^  His  other  so- 
lution is  adopted  by  Thomassin  ("  Traits 
des  Jeunes,"  p.  231).  Quoting  a  passage 
from  the  "  Regula  Magistri,"  Thomassin 
says :  **  It  clearly  shows  that  the  names 
Quinquagesima  and  Sexagesima  are  not 
intended  to  denote  the  numbers  fifty  or 
sixty.  They  have  been  formed  on  the 
[false]  analogy  of  Quadragesima — ue.  Lent 
— being  one  and  two  weeks  before  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent.  In  the  same  rule  the 
second  week  of  Lent  is  called  Tricesima, 
the  third  Vicesima."  The  custom  of  be- 
ginning the  fast  on  Septuagesima,  &c.y 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  given  in  the 
article  on  Lent. 


R 


low    AVB    VAITB.      [See 

Faith.] 

RBOBVTZOV  or  COmTSKTS 
ZVTO  TBB  CBmtCB.  We  speak 
here  only  of  converts  who  are  supposed 
to  have  received  valid  baptism.  For 
adults  who  have  never  been  baptised  a 
longer  form  of  baptism  is  provided.    But 

*  Iler  other  works  are :  her  autobioffraphy, 
8  vols. ;  Di$court  Chretiens,  2  vols. ;  L*Ancien 
et  U  Nouveau  TeMtamentjarec  de$  ExpHcations  et 
dt»  HefiexionM,  20  VoU.  j  OamtiqutM  SpiriitieU  ; 
Veri  Jil]f$ti^ue$, 


in  England,  at  least,  leave  is  usually  given 
by  the  bishop  to  use  the  shorter  form. 

A  baptised  person  who  has  previously 
belonged  to  an  heretical  sect  has  incurred 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  restored  to  the  sacraments 
or  receive  sacramental  absolution  till  ha 
has  been  absolved  from  censures.  It  may 
be  that  his  error  was  no  fault  of  his,  and, 
if  so,  he  was  not  a  formal  heretic.  Still, 
he  is  treated  as  such  in  the  external  court 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope  reserves  to 
himself  the  power  of  removing  the  bar  of 
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excommunication.  In  many  conntries, 
howeyer,  bishops  receive  power  as  dele- 
gates of  the  KoLj  See  in  their  extraordi- 
nary or  quinquennial  faculties  to  absolve 
from  the  censure  in  question,  and  in  Enfr- 
land  they  commimicate  this  power  to  tdl 
their  priests  who  have  fieu;ulties  for  hearing 
^nfessions. 

In  England,  after  a  priest  has  care- 
fully tested  the  sincerity  and  steadfastness 
of  the  person  who  wishes  to  be  a  Catholic 
and  is  satisfied  that  the  person  really 
knows  and  understands  sufficiently  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  may 
admit  him  into  the  Church.  The  convert 
should  first  make  his  sacramental  con- 
fession. Then  the  "  Veni,  Creator,"  and 
"Miserere"  are  said,  the  convert  reads 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  for  fear 
his  former  baptism  should  have  been  in- 
valid because  the  proper  matter,  form,  or 
intention  was  wanting,  he  receives  bap- 
tism from  the  priest  imder  condition, 
unless  there  is  evidence  that  this  sacra- 
ment has  already  been  validly  given. 
This  rule  was  made  by  the  vicars-apos- 
tolic at  the  beginning  of  the  century  for 
all  bom  after  1773,  and  was  renewed  by 
the  first  provincial  synod  of  Westminster. 
He  is  then  absolved  from  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  "Te  Deum"  is  said  in 
thanksgiving.  Finally,  the  priest  gives 
sacramental  absolution  and  the  plenary 
indulgence  granted  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Pope.  (From  an  instruction  by  Dr.  Grant 
in  the  "  Synodi  Suthwarc."  The  cere- 
monies, as  contained  in  the  English  Hituale, 
are  not  always  observed,  nor  are  the  abso- 
lutions and  sacraments  always  conferred 
in  the  same  order.) 

SBO&V8B.  The  life  of  a  recluse  is 
still  more  solitary  and  austere  than  that 
of  a  hermit ;  it  implies  that  the  persons 
practising  it  "live  for  ever  shut  up  in 
their  cells,  never  speaking  to  anyone  but 
to  the  superior  when  he  visits  them,  and 
to  the  brother  who  brings  them  neces- 
saries. Their  prayers  and  austerities  are 
doubled,  and  their  fasts  more  severe  and 
more  frequent.''^  St.  Homuald  allowed 
reclusion  to  such  of  his  hermits  [Cahal- 
DOLi]  as  desired  and  seemed  to  be  fitted 
for  it,  as  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
stage  of  monastic  discipline.  Female  re- 
cluses were  usually  called  indti$a,  [See 
Inclxtsi.] 

SBCOUbSOTS.  A  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  order  has  borne  this  name 
(derived  from  the  detachment  from  crea- 
tures and  recollection  in  God  which  the 
>  Alban  Bntier,  Feb.  7. 
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founders  idmed  at)  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. FVom  the  time  of  tne  Minister- 
General  Ellas,  who  succeeded  St.  Francis, 
the  Franciscans  have  been  divided  into 
two  branches,  Conventuals  and  Observ- 
antins,  or  of  the  Observance,  the  former 
living  in  great  convents  and  following  a 
mitigated  rule,  the  latter  adhering  to  the 
intention  of  the  founders  in  letter  and 
spirit,  especially  as  to  poverty.  The  Ob- 
servantins  in  France  were  commonly 
called  Cordeliers.  Several  distinctions 
appeared  in  course  of  time  among  those 
of  the  Observance,  which  Leo  X.  endea- 
voured to  check  by  fusing  all  the  sub- 
divisions into  one,  under  the  name  of  the 
Reformed  Franciscans.  Before  this  a 
saintly  Spanish  friar,  B.  John  de  Puebla, 
had  founded  (1489)  a  house  of  "Strict 
Observance"  on  the  Sierra  Morena,  in 
Spam.  The  friars  of  the  Strict  Obser- 
vance soon  became  a  separate  congrega- 
tion ;  they  passed  into  l6ily  (where  they 
received  the  name  of  "  the  Reformed  '*)  in 
1625,  and  established  themselves  at  Nevers, 
in  France,  in  1697.  The  French  filiation 
increased  rapidly ;  the  friars  were  called 
"  Recollects ;  '*  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XUI., 
and  Louis  XIV.  loved  and  favoured 
them ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  in  every 
French  province  of  the  Observance  a 
certain  number  of  houses  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Strict  Observance.  The  Re- 
collects were  iminfected  by  Jansenism, 
and  when  the  commission  on  the  regular 
orders  (1768)  put  it  in  their  power  to 
relax  the  austerities  of  the  rule,  they  did 
not  do  so.  This  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order  occupies  the  convent  at  Jerusalem, 
where  resiae  the  guardians  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepmchre.  They  were  sup- 
pressed in  France  at  the  Revolution,  but 
reappeared  some  years  ago,  at  Amiens  and 
other  places.  There  appear  to  be  at  pre- 
sent three  Recollect  houses  in  Great 
Britain — at  Stratford-le-Bow,  West  Gor- 
ton, near  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 

RSCOVCXIiXATZOV    OF    PSXTZ- 

TSlTTS,  [See  Pgnitenttal  Disci- 
PLiins  OF  Church  ;  Cemetery,  &c.    See 

EXBCRA.TI0K.] 

HBOTOB.  1.  The  ecclesiastic  who 
has  charge  of  the  government  of  a  con- 
gregation or  a  college  is  often  called  the 
Rector. 

2.  In  England  there  is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  missions  in  each  diocese,  important 
either  on  account  of  their  having  been 
long  established  or  because  of  the  size  of 
the  congregation,  the  priests  in  charge  of 
which  are  styled  "  Missionary  Rectors." 
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8/ In  Germany,  when  a  parish  has  uo 
Pfarrer  in  the  strict  sense,  the  priest  in 
charge  is  called  the  Eector.  ( Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

HSBBMFTOSZBTS.  The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Most  Holy  Hedeemer,  the 
members  of  which  are  commonly  known 
as  RedemptoriBtSy  and  in  some  countries 
as  LigorianS;  was  founded  by  St  Al- 
phonsus  Maria  de  Liguori  in  the  year 
1732.  Bom  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family 
in  1696,  Alphonsus,  after  giving  promise 
of  a  brilliant  career  at  the  bar,  fubandoned 
its  honours  at  the  a^  of  twenty-seven 
to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state.  His 
first  desire  was  to  join  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory ;  being  unable  to  do  this 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  his  father, 
he  devoted  himself  to  evangelising  the 
poor  in  the  city  of  Naples,  and  to  the 
duties  of  preacher  and  confessor,  residing 
first  in  his  father's  house,  afterwards  in 
the  college  of  the  Chinese,  founded  bv 
Father  Matthew  Bipa,  the  famous  Chi- 
nese missionary.  He  also  joined  a  seciilar 
congregation  of  missionaries  called  the 
Propaganda,  and  with  them  gave  several 
missions  in  the  provinces.  By  this  means 
he  came  to  know  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  poor  peasants  and  shepheids,  and 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  succour  of  the  rural  populations.  He 
was  confirmed  in  these  thoughts  especially 
by  the  advice  of  Monsignor  Falcoia,  bishop 
of  Castellamare.  This  prelate  had  long 
desired  the  establishment  of  an  institute 
of  apostolic  men,  who  should  strive  in  all 
things  to  copy  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  after  his  example  to  evange- 
lise the  poor.  He  had  founded  at  Scala 
a  community  of  ladies,  called  Nuns  of  the 
Most  Holy  Saviour,  who  prayed  con- 
tinually for  the  same  intention.  It  was 
while  giving  the  spiritual  exercises  to 
these  nuns  that  St.  Alphonsns  at  last 
resolved,  under  the  direction  of  Hshop 
Falcoia,  to  gather  some  companions,  who 
should  on  the  one  hand  seek  their  own 
perfection  by  the  obligations  and  rules  of 
a  religious  life,  and  on  the  other  devote 
themselves  to  apostolic  work  among  the 
most  neglected  and  forsaken  souls.  The 
work  was  solemnly  begun  at  Scala  on 
November  0, 1732,  St.  Alphonsus  being 
then  thirty-six  years  old. 

In  carrying  out  this  design  the  saint 
encountered  innumerable  obstacles,  first 
on  the  part  of  good  men  who  looked  on 
him  as  misled  by  enthusiasm  or  spiritual 
ambition,  and  afterwards  from  the  civil 
authorities.    The  times  were  indeed  most  I 
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unfiivouralde  to  such  a  project,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  miracles  of  tne  saint's  life  to 
have  founded  and  maintained  a  new  reli- 
gious congregation  at  the  time  when  the 
Marquis  Tanuoci  was  all-powerful  in 
Naples.  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
obstacles,  St.  Alphonsus  succeeded  in 
establishing  several  houses  in  difierent 
parts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  before  his 
death  saw  his  institute  spreading  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  already  transported  be- 
yond the  Alps. 

On  February  25, 1749,  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  approved  the  rules  ana  confirmed 
the  new  Institute  by  a  solemn  approba- 
tion. St.  Alphonsus  had  called  his  Con- 
gregation by  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy 
Saviour ;  but  to  prevent  confusion  wim 
the  canons  regular  of  that  name  in  Venice, 
the  Pope  hixnself  changed  the  title  to  that 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  The  members 
of  the  Congregatbn  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer, besides  the  three  simple  but  per- 
Sdtual  vows  of  poverty,  chastify,  and  obe- 
ience,  bind  themselves  by  a  vow  of  perse- 
verance until  death  in  the  Institute,  which 
they  confirm  by  a  promissory  oath.  They 
areDound  by  their  vow  of  poverty  to  refuse 
all  benefices,  offices,  or  dignities  outside 
their  Congregation.  Whenever  a  Re- 
demptorist  has  been  raised  to  a  bishop- 
ric it  has  been  by  command  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  and  by  lus  dispensation.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  St,  Alphonsus  him- 
self was  obliged  to  accept  the  bishopric 
of  St.  Agatluk  of  the  Uoths.  In  order 
also  more  effectually  to  pursue  the  princi- 
pal end  of  the  Institute,  which  is  to  suc- 
cour the  most  ignorant  and  neglected 
souls,  St  Alphonsus  forbade  his  Fathers  to 
undertake  such  works  as  the  instruction 
of  youth,  the  government  of  seminaries, 
the  direction  of  nuns.  Their  main  occu- 
pation is  the  apostolic  ministry  in  the 
preaching  of  missions  and  retreats  to  all 
classes  of  persons,  but  with  a  preference 
for  such  as  are  most  neglected,  especially 
those  who  live  in  remote  villages  and 
hamlets.  As,  however,  in  many  countries 
the  most  neglected  souls  are  to  be  found 
in  the  great  cities,  the  intention  of  the 
founder  is  carried  out  in  labouring  for 
them.  It  is  on  record  that  St.  Alphonsus, 
about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  his 
congregation,  seriously  debated  the  ques- 
tion of  going  himseli  to  the  savage  nea- 
then  in  South  AMca,  and  that  he  wel- 
comed an  invitation  that  had  been  made 
to  him  to  send  out  missionaries  for  the 
convertton  of  the  Nestorian  heretics  in 
Asia.     It  was  also  his  wish  that  the 
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members  of  his  congregation  who  should 
haye  reached  the  age  of  thiitjr  should  Innd 
themselves  byyow  to  give  missions  to  the 
heathen,  as  soon  as  Siej  should  receiye 
the  command  of  the  Soyereign  Pontiff,  or 
of  the  Superior-GeneraL  This  tow  was, 
however,  considered  superfluous  by  the 
cardinals  who  examined  the  rules  for  ap- 
probation. It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
a  founder  whose  pre-eminent  science  has 

Sained  him  a  place  among  the  nineteen 
octom  of  the  Church  could  not  be  in^ 
different  to  learning  among  his  disciples. 
He  insists,  therefore,  in  ms  rule  on  the 
duty  of  continual  study,  so  that  his  priests 
«  may  be  of  use  and  profit  to  the  Church 
on  all  occasions." 

St.  Alphonsus  died  on  August  1, 
1787,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Before  his 
death  he  foretold  the  spread  of  his  Con- 
gregation beyond  the  Alps,  and  rejoiced 
when  he  heard  that  two  Germans  had 
asked  admission  from  the  superior  of  the 
Boman  house.  One  of  these,  the  Vener- 
able Servant  of  Qtod  Clement  Maria  Hof- 
bauer,  established  the  order  in  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  since  his 
death,  in  1820,  it  has  spread  through  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  North  and 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  introduced  into  Ihigland  by 
Dr.  Baines,  vicarnipostolic  of  the  Western 
District,  in  184B,  shortly  before  his  death. 
The  Bdtish  Isles  at  present  (1883)  form 
one  Province,  with  nouses  m  London, 
livernool,  Perth,  Teignmouth,  Limerick, 
and  Dttndalk.  In  the  many  revolutions 
of  this  century  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Kedeemer  has  experienced 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  persecution, 
having  been  expelled  in  turn  from  Poland, 
Austna,  Bavana,  France,  Spam,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germanjr.  Into 
several  of  these  countries  the  missionaries 
have  returned  a  second  time  and  renewed 
their  labours.  From  some  they  have 
been  again  driven  out  when  revolution  or 
impiety  has  become  predominant. 

The  Congregation  is  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  superior-general,  called  the 
Rector  Major,  who  is  elected  for  life  by  a 
general  chapter,  and  is  assisted  by  six 
consultors.^  His  residence  is  in  Kome. 
The  superiors  of  the  various  provinces 
(Provincials)  and  of  the  houses  (Kectors), 
with  their  consultors,  are  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  the  tlector  Major. 
Their  term  of  office  may  be  renewed  at 
his  discretion.  The  nuns  already  men- 
tioned, commonly  called  Redemptoristines, 
form  the  Orde^*  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
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deemer,  as  distinguished  from  the  congre- 
gation of  misdonaries.  They  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  in  whose 
dioceses  they  reside.  They  are  strictly 
enclosed  and  contemplative,  assisting  the 
missionaries  by  their  prayers.  They  nave 
monasteries  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
That  of  Dublin  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
OuUen. 

maVBOTO&T  {refectorium,  place  of 
refreshment).    [See  Convent.] 

HarOBBIATZOJr,  TBB.  Since  the 
conversion  of  the  Barbarians,  who  broke 
up  and  divided  amongst  them  the  Western 
Empire,  wealth  in  every  form  had  been 
lavishly  poured  upon  the  Church;  and 
a  relaxation  of  discipline— against  which 
great  pontiff  saintly  biBhops,  and  the 
founders  or  reformers  of  religious  orders, 
unceasingly  strove — had  been  too  fre- 
quently 3ie  result.  Through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  and  other  causes — such  as 
wars  of  ambition,  national  rivalries,  the 
growth  of  commercial  and  other  purely 
secular  interests,  &c. — the  sense  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Church,  which  was 
so  strong  throughout  Christendom  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  con- 
siderably weakened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth.  On  the  rise  and  progress 
in  Germany  of  the  series  of  conflicts  and 
changes  wnich  go  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Reformation,"  see  the  article  Luther  and 
LuTHEBANiax.  The  subversive  doctrines 
of  the  German  reformer  found  a  willing 
disciple  in  Qustavus  Vasa  who,  on  the 
dissolution  (1623)  of  the  Union  of  Calmar 
became  king  of  Sweden.  Aided  by  the 
brothers  Peterson  and  by  Lawrence  An- 
derson, archdeacon  of  Streugness,  whom 
he  made  ChsnceUor,  Qustavus  (1527)  in- 
duced the  estates  of  the  realm,  in  the 
Diet  of  Westeras,  to  sanction  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  of  the  monasteries. 
The  work  of  change  then  went  rapidly 
on.  Lawrence  Peterson  was  appointed 
by  the  king  (1531)  archbishop  of  Upsala, 
and  married.  The  king  declared  himself 
supreme  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and, 
setting  aside  entirely  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  deposed  or  appointed  bishops 
at  his  will.  The  last  remams  of  Catholic 
usages  were  abolished  at  a  second  Diet  of 
Westeras  in  1644,  Under  the  reign  of 
King  John  (1669)  there  seemed  to  be 
some  hope  of  a  Catholic  reaction;  an 
envoy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Gre^ry 
XIII.,  and  the  Jesuit  Possevin  was  re- 
ceived at  Stockholm ;  but  a  sudden 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  king  re- 
stored things  to  their  former  state.    The 
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system  adopted  in  Sweden,  in  organizing 
which  Lawrence  Peterson  was  mainly 
instrumental,  was  Lutheranism ;  but,  as 
in  England,  bishops  were  nominally  re- 
tained. The  episcopal  authority  of  Law- 
rence Peterson,  the  head  and  fountain  of 
the  new  hierarchy,  appears  to  have  been 
derived  solely  from  tne  king ;  according 
to  Rohrbacher  ("Hist,  de  r%L"  xxiii. 
803),  there  was  a  true  Archbishop  of 
UpoEila,  Olaus  Magnus,  alive  at  the  time, 
though  in  exile ;  he  did  not  die  till  1544. 

In  Denmark  the  tyrant  Christian  II., 
before  his  deposition  in  1623,  had  brought 
to  Copenhagen  a  Wittemberg  preacher,  a 
follower  of  Luther,  favoured  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  and  in  various  ways 
sought  to  tamper  with  the  faith  and 
laws  of  the  Church.  His  successor, 
Frederick  I.,  instigated  by  his  son  Chris- 
tian, who  had  studied  in  Germany  and 
become  a  zealous  Lutheran,  established 
by  degrees  his  own  supremacy  in  religious 
matters,  and,  by  favouring  heretical 
preachers,  and  discouraging  and  punish- 
ing all  who  stood  up  for  the  ancient  faith, 
prepared  the  way  for  its  ruin.  At  a  diet 
held  in  1630,  at  which  no  representative 
of  the  clergy  was  admitted,  ne  induced 
the  assembly  to  decree  the  abolition  of 
the  Catholic  worship  in  all  the  Danish 
dominions ;  the  bishops  were  reouired  to 
cease  from  opposing  Lutheranism,  and 
the  beneficed  clergy  to  embrace  it.  The 
nobles  and  people  acquiesced  with  a  sin- 
gular apathy  in  all  these  changes.  The 
king  then  invited  Bugenhagen,  a  friend 
of  Luther,  into  Denmark,  appointed  him 
court  preacher,  and  commissioned  him  to 
re-organise  the  Danish  church.  Bugen- 
hagen crowned  the  king  afresh,  as  if  to 
show  that  his  previous  coronation  with 
(catholic  rites  had  been  invalid ;  he  also 
consecrated  superintendents  in  the  place 
of  the  deposed  Catholic  bishops.  As  these 
last  successively  died  out,  the  superinten- 
dents assumed  the  title  of  bishop ;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  present  JDamsh 
episcopate. 

On  the  Reformation  movement  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  see  the 
articles  Akolican  OHTTRcn;  English 
Catholics;  Pbesbiiebians;  and  Irish 
Chtjbch. 

In  France  the  Protestants,  there  called 
Huguenots,  became  very  numerous ;  civil 
war  broke  out  in  1662,  and  was  renewed 
at  frequent  intervals  during  more  than 
thirty  years,  till  the  abjuration  of  Pro- 
testantism by  Henry  IV.  in  1603.  By 
the  edict  of  Nantes  (1698)  liberty  of  wor- 
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ship  was  granted  to  the  Huguenots,  and 
certain  cities,  of  which  the  chief  was 
Rochelle,  made  over  to  ^em.  In  the 
eighteen  flourishing  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  the  reforming  party,  owing 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  ^tmoe,  adhered 
to  the  system  of  Calvin.  Under  the  rule 
of  Charles  V.,  and  afterwards  of  his  son, 
Philip  U.,  the  designs  of  the  innovators 
were  severely  repressed.  The  seizure  of 
Brille  by  the  Gueuz,  in  1672,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  long  civil  war 
which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the 
seven  northern  provinces  from  the  eleven 

Srovinces  of  Belgium,  and  the  consoli- 
ation  of  the  former  into  a  Republic. 
The  necessity  of  providing  a  rallying 
point  and  symbol  of  imion  caused  the 
adoption  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  Synod  of 
Dordrecht  (1574),  of  the  ^'Belgic  Con-* 
fession,''  drawn  up  by  Qui  de  Bres,  a 
Walloon,  a  few  years  before.  This  con- 
fession is  Calvimstic.  In  1682  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  and  2ieeland  proscribed 
the  Catholic  worship,  and  the  wholesale 
plunder  and  desecration  of  churches  fol- 
lowed. The  final  success  of  the  revolt 
was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  penal  enacts 
ments  which  had  for  their  object  the 
extirpation  of  Catholicism  from  the  Re- 
public. This,  however— since  the  Bel- 
gian provinces,  conterminous  in  their 
whole  breadth  with  those  of  Holland, 
had  remained  Catholic — ^was  found  a  task 
impossible  of  achievement. 

"  In  Switzerland  the  Reformation 
arose,  independently  of  Luther,  by  the 
exertions  of  Zwinglius,  in  Zurich  (who 
fell  October  11,  1631,  at  Cappel,  in  a 
battle  with  the  Catholics).  It  spread 
rapidly;  in  1628  it  had  been  adopted, 
alto^ther  or  partially,  by  the  cantons  of 
Zurich,  Bern,  Basle,  Appenazel,  Glarus, 
and  Schafiliausen.  A  separation  from 
those  [the  Lutherans]  who  followed  the 
confession  of  Augsburg  grew  in  1626  out 
of  the  .  .  .  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  thus  originated  the  Reformed  party, 
which  was  first  fully  developed  in  Geneva, 

through  Calviuj  1636-1664 The 

forms  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed 
church  were  here  fully  developed.  By 
means  of  the  university,  foimded  in  163U,' 
under  the  direction  of  Calvin,  and  sup- 
ported by  his  exertions  and  those  of  Beza, 
Geneva  became  the  principal  school  of 
theology  for  the  professors  of  these 
opinions,  and  in  those  days  the  onl^  one 
where  the  French  language  prevailed.'' 
(Heeren,  "Political  System  of  Europe," 
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i.  76.)  "Bj  the  ''Consensus  Zig^orinus,'' 
ammged  in  1549  between  Calvin  and 
Bullinger,  of  Zurich,  a  concord,  at  least 
external,  Tvas  brought  about  between  the 
Calyinist  and  Zwinglian  factions. 

The  true  and  Catholic  reformation, 
long  desired  but  delayed  by  many  diffi- 
culties, was  taken  up  and  succ^sfully 
accomplished  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-1563) ;  see  that  article. 

sarsasHanorT  sranAT.  [See 

LjUTABli  SUKDAY.] 

aiWilTiIA,  The  right  claimed  by 
kings  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  a 
bishopric  during  a  vacancy,  and  of  appoint- 
ing, pending  the  election  of  a  successor, 
to  all  benefices  in  the  bishop*8  patrona^, 
not  involving  the  cure  of  souls,  which 
might  fall  vacant  in  the  interval. 

In  I^gland,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings  exercised  this 
right,  and  were  accustomed  to  keep  the 
sees  vacant  for  years  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  revenues.  After  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  Henry  II. 
(1176)  promised  the  Pope  that  he  would 
in  future  not  keep  any  vacant  bishopric 
or  abbey  in  his  hands  for  more  than  a 
year,  unless  it  were  required  by  the 
evident  necessity  of  the  case.^ 

In  France  the  regalia  was  introduced 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,^ 
at  first  with  reference  to  certain  provinces 
only ;  but  there  was  a  tendency  to  extend 
it  fturther  and  further.  The  Council  of 
Lyons  (1274)  in  its  fifth  session  sanctioned 
the  right  in  cases  where  ancient  custom 
could  be  pleaded  for  it,  but  forbade  on 
pain  of  excommunication  its  extension  to 
churches  hitherto  firee.'  In  spite  of  this 
the  kings  of  France,  supported  by  the 
lawyers,  went  on  developmg  and  extend- 
ing the  regalia,  until  by  three  edicts  of 
Louis  XIV.  (1673, 1674)  it  was  declared 
to  be  applicable  to  all  the  provinces  of 
the  French  monarchy.  The  patronage 
which  it  conferred  was  now  declared  to 
be  inherent  in  the  crown  until  such  time 
as  the  new  biahop  should  sue  out  his 
temporalities  in. the  Parliament  of  Paris 
and  pay  certain  fees ;  and  to  this  clause  a 
retrospective  effect  was  given,  so  that  any 
beneficiary  appointed  by  a  bishop  who 
had  not  complied  with  these  formalities 
might  be  dispossessed  in  favour  of  a 
royal  nominee. 

Most  of  the  French  bishops,  seeing 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  crown, 

1  Lingard,  ii.  97. 

*  Ferraris. 

»  Flcury,  Uvr.  IxxxvL 
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submitted  to  these  innovations;  but  the 
bishops  of  Aleth  and  Panders  (Pavilion 
and  Caulet)  resisted  them;  and  when 
royal  nominees  were  inducted  by  the 
secular  arm  into  canonries  to  which  these 
bishops  had  already  made  appointments, 
they  excommunicated  the  intruders.  The 
struggle  began  in  1675  and  lasted  several 
years.  The  excommunicated  ecclesiastics 
appealed  to  the  metropolitans  (Archbishops 
of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne)  of  the  two 
bishops,  and  obtained  from  them  decisions 
nullifying  the  episcopal  censures.  Tlie 
bishops  then  appealed  to  Rome ;  Innocent 
XI.,  regarding  the  auestion  as  one  in 
which  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were 
involved,  espoused  their  cause,  and  an- 
nulled the  aecrees  of  the  metropolitans. 
Great  confusion  and  excitement  followed. 

The  king's  interpretation  of  the  regalia 
was  supported  against  the  Holy  See,  not 
only  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  (Harlay),  but  also  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  fact  is  found  in  a  complica- 
tion of  the  question  connected  with  the 
spread  of  Jansenism  [Jakssnibm.]  The 
Bishops  of  Aleth  and  Pamiers  were 
known  to  be  fifivourable  to  Arnauld  and 
his  party,  and  they  had  appointed  to 
canonries  in  their  gift  persons  more  or 
less  imbued  with  these  opinions.  If  the 
regalia  were  maintained,  and  in  the  extent 
now  claimed  for  it^  these  men  might  be 
ejected,  and  ecclesiastics  nominated  by 
the  King's  confessor,  the  P^re  la  Chaise, 
with  whom  the  Jesuits  were  on  a 
thoroughly  good  footing,  might  be  put  in 
theurmace. 

This  united  opposition  neutralised  the 
efibrts  of  the  Pontiff :  and  when,  in  1682, 
the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  issued 
its  celebrated  Four  Artides  [see  Galli- 
CAiasic],  the  question  of  the  regalia,  in 
view  ot  this  fresh  subject  of  solicitude, 
fell  into  the  background.  (Ferraris, 
JRwalia;  Wetzer  and  Welte,  art.  by 
Dollinger.) 

BBOBvaBATZOV.  [See  BAPTISM.] 

uaiOVABZirB.  Pope  Fabian,  it 
is  said,  divided  Rome  into  seven  regions, 
founded  no  doubt  on  the  fourteen  known 
since  the  Aiu^tan  age,  and  he  assigned 
each  to  the  charge  of  a  deacon,  who  was 
responsible  for  me  distribution  of  alms, 
care  of  hospitals,  &c.  These  regionary 
deacons  were  the  seven  chief  deacons  of 
the  Roman  Church ;  they  were  subject  to 
the  archdeacon,  while  the  "titular" 
deacons — «.«.  deacons  of  the  parochial 
churches — were  placed  under  the  arch- 
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priest  of  each  church.  From  the  time  of 
Honorius  XL  Rome  had  twelve  regionary 
deaconS;  and  six  with  the  name  of 
Palatinales.^  The  regiouarii  sang  the 
Gospel  when  the  Pone  officiated  at  the 
stations,  the  Palatinales  when  he  did  so 
at  the  Lateran.  There  was  a  similar 
division  of  suhdeacons  and  acolytes. 
Sixtus  V.  fixed  the  nomher  of  cardinal 
deacons  at  fourteen.  (Mahillon/^  Museum 
Italicum,"  vol.  ii.  p.  xi.  seq.  and  p.  667 
seq,) 

BBOmbAMI.  Persons  of  either  sex 
ohserving  a  common  rule  of  life,  hound 
hy  the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  ohey- 
ing,  with  regard  to  dress,  food,  and  the 
employment  of  their  time,  the  statutes  of 
the  particular  order  or  congregation  to 
whicA  they  helong.  (See  the  articles 
Ordebs,  Kelioious;    P&ofebsion,   Re- 

LIQIOTTS;  EXSMPTIOK.) 

xa&lCMl.  The  word  includes  the 
bodies  of  departed  saints,  fragments  of 
their  bodies,  articles  or  portions  of  articles 
which  they  have  used,  such  as  clothes, 
vestments,  rosaries,  and  the  like.  The 
Church  also  venerates  relics  of  Christ  and 
his  Blessed  Mother.  Such  are  the  holy 
nails,  lance,  spear,  or  fragments  of  the  True 
Cross,  the  girdle,  veil,  &c.,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  The  devotion  to  relics,  solemnly 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
XXV.  De  Invoc.  Sanct.)  rests  on  two  great 
principles  of  Catholic  belief. 

Plrst,  the  Church  honours  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  who  sleep  in  Christ.  Our 
Lord  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  given  us  the  pledge  and  assurance  of 
the  resurrection  of  tne  body.  Hence, 
Christians  have  lost  that  horror  of  dead 
bodies  which  was  characteristic  of  heathen 
and  even  of  Jews.  But  the  Church 
specially  venerates  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  and  other  saints ;  because,  while 
tbey  were  on  earth,  their  bodies  were  the 
temples  of  the  Holv  Ghost  and  they  them- 
selves living  rnemoM^  of  Christ.  Their 
souls  are  already  in  heaven,  their  glorious 
resurrection  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  and 
therefore  the  Church  joyfully  anticipates 
the  ^lory  which  God  will  give  to  these 
remams  at  the  last  day.  She  testifies  at 
once  the  firmness  of  her  belief  in  the 
resurrection  and  her  love  of  the  virtues 
which  shone  forth  in  the  saints.  For 
these  were  not  virtues  of  the  soul  only,  they 
were  proper  to  the  whole  man,  body  and 
soul,  which  toiled  and  suffered  together. 
The  same  reasons  which  make  the  resur- 

1  *<Ctii  dune  alias  demum  addits  diaconis 
nnmeram  xx  constiUienmt  '*  (Mabill.  p.  xviii.). 
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rection  of  the  body  credible  also  tell  in 
favour  of  the  veneration  due  to  relics. 
And  so  Christians  have  felt  from  the  very 
in&ncy  of  the  Church.  They  gathered 
the  bones  of  St,  Ignatius  (u  Antioch 
(anno  107)  and  placed  them  in  linen, 
'*  as  a  priceless  treasure,  bebg  left  to  the 
Holy  Church  by  the  grace  which  was  in 
the  martjrr"  ("Act.  Mart."  6).  When 
Polycarp^  body  was  burned  in  167  the 
Chnstians  exhumed  the  bones  they  eould 
find  **  as  more  precious  than  costly  stones 
and  more  valuable  than  gold."  The  Jews 
sug^ted  that  the  Christians  would  leave 
Chnst  and  worship  Polycarp,  ignorant 
that  Christians  could  "  never  leave  Christ 
or  worship  another  "*  (**  Act.  l<Lurt."17, 18). 
When  in  258  Cyprian  was  about  to  be 
beheaded,  the  Chiistians  cast  towela  and 
napkins  before  him,  clearly  that  they 
might  be  soaked  in  his  blood  ("Act. 
Plocons."  6).  So  baseless  is  the  state* 
ment  that  devotion  to  relics  came  into 
the  Church  from  Pajfan  influences  after 
Constantine^s  conversion. 

Next,  Catholics  believe  that  God  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  honour  the  relics  of 
the  saints  oy  making  them  instruments 
of  healiog  and  other  miracles,  and  also  by 
bestowing  spiritual  graces  on  those 
who  with  pure  hearts  keep  and  honour 
thenu  For  this  principle  the  Fathers 
(e^,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, "  Catech."  xviii.) 
ai^peal  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  re- 
lates the  resurrection  of  a  dead  body 
which  touched  the  bones  of  Elieeus 
(IV.  Reg.  xiii.  21),  and  to  the  New, 
which  tcSls  us  that  the  sick  were  healed 
by  towels  which  had  touched  the  living 
body  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  12 ;  cf.  v.  15). 
"  There  is  a  power,  says  Cyril  (ioc.  cU, 
p.  293),  latent  [eyKtirai]  even  in  the 
bodies  of  the  just.''  No  proof  is  needed 
that,  after  the  heathen  persecution 
was  over,  the  Christians  sought  and 
believed  that  they  obtained  graces 
through  the  relics  of  the  saints.  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and,  indeed,  tiie 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
generally,  are  witnesses  to  the  belief.  A 
catena  of  passages  will  be  found  in 
Petavius,  "De  Incamat."  xiv.  cap.  xL 
(See  also  Newman's  "  Developmenv  ch* 
X.  $  1,  Eemrrectum  and  JReUc$J) 

Abuses  no  doubt  have  occurred  in  mil 
ages  with  regard  to  relics.  In  1215, 
canon  62  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, inserts  in  the  "Corpus  Juris"  for- 
bade relics  to  be  sold  or  to  be  enoeed 
outside  of  their  cases  or  shrines,  and  pro- 
hibited   the   public  -veneration  of  new 
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relics  till  their  authenticitjr  had  been 
approved  bj  the  Pope  (Mansi,  '*  Condi." 
torn,  xxii,  1049-50;  see  also  Fleury, 
''H.  E.**  livr.  IxxviL  54;.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  xxy.  De  Invoc.  Sanct.) 
renews  these  prohibitions  and  requires 
bishops  to  decide  on  the  anthenticity  of 
new  relics  after  careful  consultation  with 
theologians,  or,  if  necessarYy  with  the 
metropolitan  and  other  bishops  of  the 
province  assembled  in  council 

Belies  are  usually  venerated  in  public 
by  being  exposed  m  their  cases,  with 
burning  lights,  upon  the  altar.  They  are 
often  pla^  there  at  High  Mass  and 
incensed.  They  are  carried  in  procession 
and  the  people  are  blessed  with  them. 
A  special  Mass  and  office  are  permitted 
to  churches  which  have  an  ''insignis 
reliquia'^  of  a  saint  named  in  the  Boman 
Martyrology.  ^ee  the  decrees  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Jireviary  and  Missal.^ 

Ba&ZOXOVS  (re%tb,  prob.  m>m 
relego)  relegenB,  attentive,  studious, 
would  be  the  opposite  of  ne^egena,  care- 
less^). The  reli^ous  state  is  *'  a  stable 
manner  of  living  m  common,  approved  by 
the  Church,  adopted  by  believers  endea^- 
vouring  after  the  perfection  of  Christian 
chari^,  who  have  taken  the  vows  of  per- 
petual obedience^  poverty,  and  chastity."* 
The  term ''  religious"  in  this  sense  is  co- 
extensive with  "regular,"  since  all  per- 
sons belonging  to  a  particular  ''religio" 
are  bound  by  some  rule,  and  all  those 
living  by  rule  are  members  of  some 
religious  community. 

BaM^BBSVATioir,   '[See  Obddta- 

TION.] 

mxQVZBME.   [See  Mass.] 

MttUDRVATIOV  OV  BBVS- 
ncn.  Mandates  and  favours  in  ex- 
pectation {mandata,  aratia  expectativa), 
by  which  Pop^  had  been  accustomed  to 
require  that  oishops  and  others  having 
the  right  of  conferring  benefices  should, 
as  soon  as  they  fell  vacant,  confer  them 
upon  particular  persons — and  mental 
reservations,  by  which  a  Pontiflf  an- 
nounced, but  without  mentioning  their 
names,  that  he  had  reserved  certain  bene- 
fices, when  they  should  fall  vacant,  in 
favour  of  particular  persons— were  all 
abolished  Iby  the  Council  of  TWit.' 
With  other  Papal  reservations  the  Council 
did  not  interfere. 

The  reservation  of  benefices  is  desir- 
able for  many  reasons:  it  is  a  practical 

1  Skeat,  JStymoL  Diet. 

»  Ferraris, '^ReligionesRegnliires.*' 

5  Sess.  xxiv.  c  19,  De  Ref. 
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means  of  giving  effect  in  widely  separated 
countries  to  the  supreme  pastorate  of  the 
Boman  Ponti£&;  it  links  the  difieient 
national  Churches  more  closely,  by  per- 
sonal ties  of  gratitude  and  anectbn,  to 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  through  it  to  each 
other ;  and  it  provides  the  Pope  with  the 
means  of  rewarding  those  who  have 
laboured  meritoriously  in  his  cause  and 
that  of  the  Church. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  legal 
foundation  on  which  they  rest,  reserva- 
tions are  divided  into  four  classes — (1) 
those  which  are  contained  in  the  **  Corpus 
Juris ; "  (2)  those  which  are  found  in  the 
" Extravagants,''  outside  the  ''Corpus;" 
(3)  those  specified  in  the  constitutions  of 
later  Popes ;  (4)  those  specified  by  the 
rules  of  the  Chancery.  Another  classi- 
fication, founded  on  difierences  in  the 
qualify  of  reservatbns,  is  suggested  by 
Cardinal  Soglia.  According  to  this 
arrangement,  reservations  are  fivefold : — 

(1)  Benefices  are  reserved  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  quality ;  thus  the 
second  rule  of  the  Clumcery  reserves  to 
the  Pope  all  vacant  bishoprics,  and  the 
abbacy  or  headship  in  any  monastery  of 
men,  the  revenues  of  which  exceed  a  cer- 
tain amount.  The  fourth  rule  reserves 
the  greater  dignities  in  cathedral 
churches,  and  the  principal  dignities  in 
collegiate  churches  possessing  a  certain 
revenue.  One  such  dig^tnr  only  in  each 
church  is  understood  to  be  afiected  by 
the  rule.  With  regard  to  all  the  reser- 
vations under  this  head,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  thev  do  not  take  efiect 
in  countries  where  there  is  any  pact  or 
concordat  regulating  the  course  of 
patronage,  for  it  is  a  maxim  that  pactum 
prasUUjuru 

(2)  Benefices  are  reserved  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  held  by  particular 
persons — e.^.  by  cardinals,  membm  of 
the  Curia,  and  officials  of  the  Holy  See. 

(3)  The  third  ground  of  reservation 
is  connected  with  tne  manner  in  which  a 
benefice  has  become  vacant.  Thus  a  bene- 
fice may  be  vacated  on  account  of  heree^t 
or  collusive  rinwny  (simania  c<mfideniialis)y 
or  informality  (as  in  the  case  of  parishes, 
in  appointing  to  which  the  concwrtus 
ordered  by  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been 
neglected;,  or  deposition  proceeding  from 
a  particular  cause;  in  all  these  cases, 
unaer  constitutions  emanating  from  St. 
Pius  V.  and  other  PontiflTs,  reservation 
takes  efiect. 

(4)  The  fourth  ground  is  connected 
with  the  place  where  the  vacancy  has 
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occurred.  The  benefice  '  of  any  eccle- 
siastic dying  at  the  court  of  Rome  is  a 
familiar  instance;  this  is  mentioned  in 
the  "Corpus  Juris,**  and  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  reservations. 

(6)  The  fifth  groimd  depends  on  the 
tifne  at  which  the  vacancy  has  occurred. 
The  ninth  rule  of  the  Chancery  reserves 
all  benefices  strictly  so  called  (not  being 
in  lay  patronage),  whether  with  or  with- 
out cure  of  souls,  which  fall  vacant  in 
eight  months  of  the  year — ^viz.  in  January, 
February,  April,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  November.  In  the  case  of 
bishops,  however,  who  reside  continuously 
n  their  dioceses,  and  who  apply  for  the 
privilege,  the  above  rule  is  modified  to 
this  extent,  that  the  Papal  reservation 
only  tnkea  efiect  in  alternate  months,  the 
patronage  being  thus  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  ordmary. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  rules 
of  the  Chancery  have  no  legal  force  during 
a  vacancv  of  the  Holy  oee ;  each  Pope 
renews  them  inunediately  a^r  his  elec- 
tion. Reservations,  therefore,  which  de- 
pend <mli/  on  a  rule  of  the  Chancery,  and 
not  also  on  a  Papal  constitution,  do  not 
take  efiect  in  the  case  of  benefices  vacated 
in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  one 
Pope  and  the  election  of  another.  (Soglia, 
« Instit.  Canon."  III.  2,  {  20.) 

RssBmvATiojr  or  tbb  hoiiT 
avCBAAZBT.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  this  subject  has  been  explained 
under  the  word  Eucharist.  In  this 
article  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  Uie  reservation  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
in  the  Church. 

a.  Causes  of  Beservatian, — ^In aliases, 
of  course,  ihe  Blessed  Sacrament  has 
been  reserved  for  the  sick,  and  the  first 
Christians,  in  the  times  of  persecution, 
kept  the  Eucharist  at  home  and  gave  com- 
munion to  themselves.  But,  besides  this, 
(1)  the  Eucharist  was  sent  from  bishop 
to  bishop  as  a  sign  of  charity.  Irenaeus 
(apud  Euseb.  **II.  E."  v.  24)  testifies 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome  sent  the  Eu- 
charist to  other  Inshops,  and  although  the 
(Council  of  Laodicea  (canon  14)  forbade 
the  sending  of  the  Eucharist  at  Easter 
into  strange  dioceses,  and  this  prohibition 
found  general  acceptance,  still  a  supposed 
decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  to  Decentius 
proves  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  sent 
the  fermerUum  or  consecrated  host  "per 
titulos  •' — i.tf.  to  the  chief  churches  of  the 
city.  (2)  In  Rome,  as  we  know  from  the 
earliest  Ordo,  a  Host  consecrated  at  one 
Mass  was  placed  on  the  altar  at  the  Mass 
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of  the  next  day,  to  dgnify  the  unity  of 
the  sacrifice.  A  similar  custom  prevailed 
in  Gaul  under  the  first  dynasty.  (3)  The 
Eucharist  was  carried  by  lay  persons, 
or  even  catechumens  (see  Ambros.  "De 
Exdd.  Sat."  i.  43),  as  a  protection  against 
danger.  This  custom  must  have  lasted, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  clerics,  tiU  late  in 
the  middle  ages,  for  St  Thomas  h  Becket 
carried  the  Eucharist  with  him  when  he 
went  to  meet  Henry  II.  St.  Louis  of 
France  carried  the  Eucharist  with  him 
beyond  the  sea,  but  by  permission  of  the 
Papal  legate,  and  from  about  this  time 
the  privilege  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
to  the  Pope,  though  one  or  two  instances 
of  priests  carrying  it  for  their  own  pro- 
tection occur  in  later  times — e,g,  in  the 
life  of  Savonarola.  Among  the  Greek 
monks  it  was  still  maintained  when  Ar- 
cudiuA  wrote— ».«.  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. (4)  In-Rome  and  France,  as  ap|>ears 
from  the  Ordo  Romanus  and  Alcuin,  a 
bishop  at  his  consecration  kept  a  part  of 
the  Host  presented  to  him  by  the  conse- 
crator  and  consiuned  it  during  the  next 
forty  days.  The  same  usage  obtained  in 
some  parts  of  France  at  the  ordination 
of  priests.  (6)  Many  councils  reprove  the 
custom,  which  must  have  been  widely 
spread,  of  giving  commimion  to  the  dead 
(Concil.  Hippo,  c.  4;  Auxerre,  c  12; 
Statut.  Bonifac.  20).  (6)  The  Host 
was  buried  with  the  dead.  This  was 
done  on  one  occasion,  according  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  by  St.  Benedict 
("iSal.  ii.  24),  and,  according  to  an 
ancient  author,  in  the  case  of  St.  Basil  at 
tiie  saint's  own  dedre.  (7)  The  pen  was 
sometimes  dipped  in  the  Commmiiou 
under  the  species  of  wine  in  subscribing 
decrees  of  councils,  &c.  Pope  Theodore, 
for  example,  signed  the  condenmation  of 
Pyrrhus  in  this  waj.  (8)  In  dedicating 
churches  three  portions  of  the  Host  were 

5ut  in  the  altar  and  sealed  up  with  cement, 
'his  rite  was  followed  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
in  dedicating  the  abbey  church  of  Mar- 
moutier  (Martene,  "  De  Rit.*'  torn.  i.  c.  6, 
a.  4;  quoted  by  Chardon).* 

b.  The  Case  or  Tabernacle  m  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  Reserved, — ^The 
oldest  tabernacles  had  the  form  of  a 
tower.  According  to  Anastasius,  Con- 
stantino presented  St.  Peter*B  Church  at 

1  In  modem  times  the  Holy  Eucharist  is 
also  reserved  for  exposition  and  benediction, 
and  in  order  that  the  faithM  may  be  able 
throQffhoat  the  day  to  adore  Christ  present  on 
the  altar.  See  Bsnedictioic  ;  Expositiok  ; 
Yisrrs  to  tbb  Blbsskd  Sacrajieht. 
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Rome  with  a  tower  of  pure  gold  adorned 
with  jewels  and  with  a  dove  upon  it, 
while  Inoocent  I.  and  Hilarius  I.  gave 
towers  of  the  same  kind  to  the  Churches 
of  SS.  Qervase  and  Protase  and  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Such  a  tower  existed  in 
Ch^on's  time  (the  middle  of  the  last 
century)  at  Marmoutier.  Their  turrical 
form  was  succeeded  in  many  churches  hy 
tahernacles  in  the  shape  of  a  covered  cup ; 
in  others  by  small  boxes  suspended  over 
the  altar.  The  custom,  so  common  in 
France,  of  suspending  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  a  tabernacle  made  hke  a  dove  has 
been  described  elsewhere  (art.  Dove). 
Tabernacles  were  of  very  various  material, 
of  precious  metal,  of  precious  stone  such 
as  onyx,  of  glass  or  even  wood. 

c.  The  Place  of  Jteservation.'-ThQ 
most  ancient  use  was  to  reserve  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  7raaTo(f>6pta  or  tktdami — %,e, 
in  chambers  at  the  side  of  the  church. 
Jerome,  in  cap.  40  Ezech.  (quoted  by 
Chardon),  alludes  to  this  custom.  This 
custom  of  reserving  the  Eucharist  in  the 
sacristy  was  not  extinct  in  France  even 
during  the  last  century.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  Eucharist  was  often  reserved  in  an 
awmry  or  press  in  the  comer  of  the  build- 
ing or  in  a  pillar,  such  a  press  as  we  now 
use  for  the  noly  oils.  The  modem  Greeks 
reserve  the  Eucharist  for  the  Mass  of  the 
Presanctified,  whence  it  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession to  the  altar.  For  the  sick  they 
keep  it,  according  to  Goar,  in  a  place 
called  apTo<ti6piov  behind  the  altar,  with 
a  lamp  ouming  before  it.  Such  no  doubt 
is  their  rule,  but  M.  Nointel,  ambassador 
from  the  French  king  to  the  Sultan,  gives 
an  interesting  account  (printed  in  the 
"  Perjj^tuit^  de  la  Foi")  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  he  saw  the  Eucharist  re- 
sen-ed  among  the  Greeks.  Sometimes 
the  box  which  held  it  was  on  the  altar, 
very  often  it  was  put  in  a  silk  bag  and 
hung  on  a  nail. 

Gavantus  approves  the  custom  which 
exists  in  manv  Catholic  Churches,  of 
placing  the  tabernacle  on  the  altar  in  a 
side  chapel ;  but  in  most  English  churches 
the  tabernacle  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  placed  over  the  chief  altar.  (From 
('hardon,  "  Hist-des  Sacrements,"  tom.  ii. 
**  De  TEucharistie,"  tom.  ii.  §  3,  ch. 
viii.-x.) 

RSSBSVSB  CASSS.  Certain  sins, 
power  to  absolve  from  which  is  reserved 
oy  the  superior  to  himself  and  not  im- 

Sarted  to  inieriors,  who  have  ordinarjr  or 
elegated   jurisdiction    over   other  ans. 
Papal  cases  are  reserved  to  the  Pope, 
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episcopal  cases  to  the  bishop,  the  reserved 
cases  of  regulars  to  the  prelates  of  the 
order.    Jurisdiction  given  by  a  superior 
is,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  on 
Penance,  necessary  for  the  validity  of 
absolution.    But  a  t  superior  may  either 
confer  the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
he  himself  holds,  or  only  a  part  of  it, 
just  as  in  England  the  Crown  empowers 
magistrates  to  try  pettycases,  but  not  the 
more  serious  crimes.    Hence,  the  Council 
of  Trent  (sess.  xix.  De  Pceoit.  can.  11) 
defines  that  bishops  have  the  power  of 
reserving  cases,  and  that  absolution  from 
them  cannot  be  validly  given  by  an  ordi- 
nary confessor.    The  object  of  the  reser- 
vation is  to  increase  the  shame  of  the 
penitent,  to  impress  the  serious  nature  of 
the  offence  upon  him,  and  to  give  the 
superior,  who  is  likely  to  have  more  ex- 
perience than  the  ordinary  confessor,  the 
opportunity  of  prescribing  a  fitting  remedy. 
This  power  or  reservation,  however,  is 
given    for    edification    not    destruction. 
Clement  VHI.  warns  prelates  *  only  to 
reserve  **  the  more  atrocious  and  grievous 
crimes,"  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  reserve  falls  only  on  sins  which  are 
jfrievous,  external,  certain,  and  complete 
m  their  kind.    The  reserved  sin  may  also 
have  a  censure  attached  to  it,  and  this  is 
almost  always  the  case  in  Papal  reserves. 
Absolution  from  a  reserved  sin  may  1.e 
ffiven  by  the  superior  who  reserves  it,  by 
his  successors,  by  those  whom  he  dele- 
gates, bjr  his  own  superiors.    For  full 
information  we    refer    to    the    common 
treatises  on  moral  theology ;  only  adding 
that  in  the  dioceses  of  England  very  few 
sins,  and  those  of  most  rare  occurrence,  are 
reserved  either  to  the  Pope  or  ordinary. 

The  practice  of  the  modem  is  con- 
sonant with  that  of  the  ancient  and 
medisdval  Church,  which  usually  "reserved 
to  the  bishops  the  absolution  of  public 
penitents"  (Chardon,  "  Hist,  des  Sacrem." 
tom.  ii.  ch.  vii.).  Some  of  the  cases 
quoted  by  Chardon  scarcely  seem  to  the 
point — e.g,  the  direction  of  ancient  Rituals 
that  priests  are  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
those  who  present  themselves,  and  take 
them,  if  they  seem  well  disposed,  to  the 
bishop  for  absolution  j  or  the  statement  of 
Peter  the  Cantor  in  his  "Sum  of  the 
Sacraments,"  that  formerly  monks  used  to 
hear  confessions  and  the  abbot  alone  to 
absolve.  But  he  quotes  from  the  Acts  of 
a  Benedictine,  St.  Redon,  who  lived  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  from  Constitutions  of 

"  He  actually  limited  the  power  of  reserva- 
tion on  the  part  of  religious  superiors. 
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Richard^  bishop  of  Salisbury,  clear  cases 
of  Papal  reserve.  In  1171,  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  wrote  to  tbe  Archbishop  of 
Upsala,  that  women  guilty  of  child-mur- 
der and  other  abominations  were  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  for  absolution.  "  This,"  says 
Fleury  ("H.  E."  Ixxii.  36),  "is  the  be- 
ginning of  Papal  reserves  for  more  atro- 
cious crimes ; "  out  the  instances  just  given 
show  that  this  is  scarcely  correct.  Mr. 
Maskell  (« Monum.  Rit.*^  vol.  i.  5.  97) 
gives  some  account  of  reserved  sins  in  the 
old  English  Church.  Thus,  a  Council  of 
Durham  in  1260  lays  down  the  principle 
that  greater  sms  are  to  be  reserved  to 
those  higher  in  office.  The  penitent  is  to 
go  to  the  bishop  or  the  penitentiary  with 
a  letter  from  his  confessor  stating  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  his  sin,  or  else 
the  confessor  is  to  accompany  him.  In 
1367,  Moresby,  archbishop  of  York,  re- 
served thirty-seven  sins  to  himself  or  his 
penitentiary. 

BSSIBWOB.  Before  the  Council 
of  Trent  the  non-residence  of  ecclesiastics, 
even  of  bishops,  had  long  been  a  crying 
evil.  In  the  sixth  session,  the  Fathers 
adopted  a  decree  of  reformation,  which 
pro\ided  that  any  patriarch,  metropolitan, 
or  bishop,  who  snould  remain  without 
legitimate  cause  for  six  months  together 
absent  from  his  chiurch,  should  forfeit  a 
fourth  part  of  the  revenues.  A  still  more 
protracted  and  contumacious  absence  was 
eventually  to  be  reported  to  the  Pope, 
who  would  meet  it  by  appropriate  mea- 
sures. Finding  that  this  decree  had  been 
bjr  some  perversely  understood,  as  if  a 
bishop  m^ht  without  incurring  censure 
be  absent  five  months  in  the  year  from  his 
diocese,  the  Council  in  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  sessions  returned  to  the 
subject,  and  declared  that "  all  the  rulers  of 
patriarchal,  metropolitan,  and  cathedral 
churches,  under  whatsoever  name  or  title, 
even  if  they  be  card  inals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  are  bound  to  personal  residence 
in  their  own  church  or  diocese,  where  it 
is  their  duty  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
their  office,  and  cannot  be  absent,  except 
for  the  causes  and  under  the  circum- 
stances hereunder  specified."  There  are 
many  legitimate  causes  of  absence,  but 
these  must  be  approved  in  writing  either 
by  the  Pope  or  the  metropolitan ;  except 
in  the  case  of  some  urgent  political  exi- 
gency, the  occurrence  of  which,  being 
usually  sudden,  and  at  the  same  time 
notorious,  dispenses  the  bishop  from  the 
necessity  of  notifying  his  absence.  As 
a  rule,   the   period   of  absence  in  the 
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course  of  a  year,  apart  from  the 
urgent  causes  above  noticed,  ^  ought 
on  no  account  to  exceed  two  or  at 
most  three  months;  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  there  be  a  sufficient  cause, 
and  that  the  bishop*s  flock  suffer  no  harm ; 
judgment  on  which  point  [the  Council] 
leaves  to  the  conscience  of  those  absenting 
themselves,  hoping  that  it  [their  con- 
sciencej  will  hd  scrupulous  and  full  of 
fear,  since  hearts  are  open  before  God, 
whose  work  they  are  bound  at  their  peril 
not  to  do  deceitfully."  * 

Canons  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  are  ordinarily  bound  to  residence 
during  nine  months  in  the  year.^  But 
where  a  foundation  possesses  a  privilege, 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  canons  are  permitted  to  be  absent  for 
a  longer  time,  it  is  held  that  the  conciliar 
decree  does  not  derogate  from  that  privi- 
lege.^ In  the  case  both  of  bishops  and 
canons  the  period  of  absence  ought  not 
to  comprise  the  times  at  which  the  great 
festivals  ^Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost, 
Corpus  Cnristi)  ai-e  celebrated,  nor  the 
days  of  Lent  or  Advent.  The  obligation 
on  individual  canons  to  reside  does  not 
bind  when  they  have  a  lawful  excuse  for 
not  doing  so.  Such  excuses  are — illness, 
permitted  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country  for 
the  purpose  of  study  or  teaching,  and 
employment  in  the  immediate  service  of 
the  bishop. 

Parish  priests  and  other  beneficiaries 
having  cure  of  souls  cannot  be  absent  from 
their  cure  for  more  than  a  week  without 
the  bishop^s  permission.  Two  months  in 
the  year  is  tne  period  beyond  which  the 
bishop's  permission  of  non-residence  to 
his  clergy  is  not  ordinarily  extended. 

Diocesan  statutes,  concordats,  and  the 
civil  law  in  certain  countries,  contain  a 
great  variety  of  particular  regulations  re- 
specting the  residence  of  ecclesiastics. 

BSBIOVATIOir.  The  resignation  or 
renunciation  of  a  benefice  is,  "  the  spon- 
taneous relinquishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  made  before  the  lawful  superior, 
and  accepted  by  him."*  It  is  either  tacit 
or  express.  A  reagnation  is  tacitly  or 
ipso  facto  made  of  any  church  preferment 
held  by  the  resigner  in  the  following  cases : 
by  one  who,  already  having  one  teuefice, 
is  nominated  to  another  incompatible  with 
the  first ;  By  a  clerk  in  minor  orders  who 
enters  into  a  contract  of  marriage ;  by  a 

1  Jer.  xlviii.  10. 

»  Sess.  xxiv.  12,  Dc  Ref. 

*  Ferraris,  *'  CanonicAtus,"  art.  6. 

*  Ferraris. 
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derk  becoming  professed  in  a  religious 
order  [Pboibbsion,  Bkligioits]  ;  and  by 
a  dork  becoming  a  soldier  or  a  strolling 
player.  An  express  resignation  is  made 
either  in  words  or  in  writing,  and  is  either 
pure  or  conditional.  A  pure  resignation 
18  an  unqualified  absolute  surrender  of  the 
preferment;  a  conditional  resignation  is 
made  sub  conditione,  and  is  of  five  kinds ; 
according  as  it  is  made — (1)  in  favour  of  a 
third  person ;  or  (2)  with  tiie  reservation  of 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues;  or  (8)  with 
the  right  of  resumption,  if  the  resignatarv 
fihould  die  before  the  resigner ;  or  (4)  with 
the  right  of  resumption  at  some  given  date 
in  the  future :  or  (6)  in  pursuance  of  an 
arrangement  ror  an  ezchanffe  of  benefices. 
But  these  conditional  resignations^  the 
status  of  the  clergv  relatively  to  the  dvil 
power  being  so  different  nom  what  it 
formerly  was,  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

Pumidtyis  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  a  resignation,  and  the  mode  of  publica- 
tion under  varying  circumstances  is  mi- 
nutdy  regulated  by  canon  law. 

I^eserved  benefices,  the  collation  of 
which  belong  to  the  Pope  alone,  cannot 
be  resigned  mto  the  hands  of  any  ordinary 
lower  than  the  Pope. 

According  to  a  decretal  of  Innocent 
III.,^  a  bishop  can  only  resign  his  see  for 
one  of  six  causes^  which  are  summed  up 
in  the  memorial  Imes : — 

Debilis,  ignarus,  male  conscius,  irregQlnris, 
Qaem  mala  plebs  odit,  dans  scandala,  cedere 
posdt 

The  lawful  causes  therefore  are  physi- 
cal infirmity ;  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  his  office ;  the  consciousness  of  some 
crime,  such  as  here^,  which,  even  after 
penance  done,  would  impede  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties ;  irregularity 
(see  that  article) ;  great  personal  unpopu- 
larity, and  some  grave  scandal,  which 
nothing  short  of  his  resignation  could 
remove.     (Ferraris,  Resignatio.) 

&a8PO]roo&x»i.  Verses  said  after 
the  Lessons,  so  called  according  to  Isidore 
because  part  of  it  is  said  by  one  reader  or 
singer  to  whom  the  choir  answer  with 
the  rest  of  the  responsory.  "Historia" 
is  the  name  given  in  the  Micrologia,  be- 
cause they  mostly  refer  to  the  history  in 
the  Lesson  or  commemorated  on  the  day. 

S Probst,  "Brevier  und  Breviergebet,"  p. 
07«ej.)  ^  ^ 

&s8vmmzoTio3r  ovtbb  bobt. 
The  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  of 

^  Fmaris,  <<B«3ignatio/'  $  29. 
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the  dead,  both  good  and  bad,  la  nowhere 
taught  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  Book 
of  Isaias,  xxvL  19,  certainly  expresses 
faith  in  a  resurrection.  The  prophet  ex- 
presses the  disappointment  of  the  Jewish 
nation  when  their  land  was  restored  to 
them  and  they  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  people  it.  But  they  must  not  lose 
heart,  "Thy  dead  shall  live:  thy  dead 
bodies  shall  arise.  Awake  and  shout,  ye 
who  lie  in  the  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  a  dew 
of  lights,  and  the  earth  shall  bring  forth 
the  shades  ^ — i,e,  the  power  of  God  shall 
descend  like  dew,  instinct  with  the  light 
of  life ;  the  corpses  shall  arise,  and  the 
departed  spirits  from  the  nether  world 
will  quicken  them  into  thdr  old  life.  We 
have  in  Osee  vi.  2  ("He  will  qui<ien  us 
after  two  days:  on  the  third  day  He 
will  raise  us  up  and  we  shall  live  in  his 
sight''),  and  m  Ezech.  xxxvii.  11-14 
allusions  to  a  resurrection,  but  only  in  an 
allegorical  sense.  In  Daniel  xii.  2,  as  in 
Isai.  xxvi.  19,  it  is  a  literal  and  not  a 
metaphorical  resurrection  which  is  in- 
tended, and  the  writer,  who  has  the  verse 
of  Isaias  in  his  mind,  goes  further,  and 
teaches  a  resurrection  to  shame  as  well  as 
to  joy.  "Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dusty  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  eternal 
life  and  some  to  eternal  reproach  and 
horror."  The  character  of  the  book 
makes  it  likely  that  the  "many"  who 
are  to  rise  are  all  Israelites,  some  of  whom 
have  been  faithful  to  the  law,  others 
apostates ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  resurrec- 
tion of  many,  not  of  all,  which  is  pre- 
dicted. We  have  still  to  consider  the 
fiunous  passage  in  Job  xix.  27.  We  ven- 
ture to  give  the  following  as  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Hebrew: — "I  know 
that  my  avenger  liveth,  and  at  the  last 

Slit,  as  the  last  one — i.e.  to  speak  the  last 
iedsive  word]  he  shall  rise  up  on  the 
dust.  And  after  my  skin  has  been  thus 
destroyed  [lit.  which  they  have  thus 
destroyed]  and  [away]  from  my  fiesh  Idiall 
see  God,  whom  I  shall  behold  for  myself, 
and  mine  eyes  shall  have  seen  [a  preterite 
of  confidence]  and  not  another :  my  reins 
waste  [with  longing]  in  my  breast." 
There  are  very  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  Job  here  asserts  his  expectation  of 
immortality,  and  this  interpretation  is 
held  by  cntics,  such  as  Ewald  and  Dill- 
mann,  who^cannot  be  suspected  of  dogma- 
tic prejudice.  The  confident  hope  of 
immortality  shines  forth  dearly,  just 
when  Job's  desolation,  when  the  aosence 
of  all  human  comfort  is  most  complete. 
The  poem  leads  ud  up  naturally  to  this 
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expression  of  confidence.  There  is  a 
gradual  advance  from  the  doubts  of  cb. 
xiv.  to  the  sublime  prayer  and  trust  of 
xvi.  18  ad  fin.  All  this  culminates  in 
the  passage  before  us ;  nor  does  Job  fall 
back  agam  to  the  depth  of  his  former 
despair.  But,  on  the  other  band,  ''  from 
my  flesh"  may  quite  well,  according  to 
Hebrew  usage,  mean  "away  from  my 
flesh."  This  use  of  the  particle  is  Terjr 
common  in  Hebrew  (see,  e.g.,  Qen.  xxvii. 
29,  Jer.  xlviii.  46),  and  a  striking  instance 
of  the  double  sense  of  **  from"  in  English 
will  be  found  in  *'  Richard  IIL"  act  iv. 
scene  4.*  In  Second  Maccabees  we 
find  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
strongly  asserted,  but  even  there  nothing 
is  said  about  a  resurrection  of  all  men. 
And  although  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  (D^ptPD  n!rin)  is  t^©  thirteenth 
article  of  the  Jewish  creed,  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection  of  both  good  and  bad, 
eays  Weber  ("  Altsvnag.  Theol."  p.  372), 
cannot  be  proTcd  from  the  Talmud  or 
Midrashim  ;  and  he  quotes  the  dictum  of 
Maimonides,  "The  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  a  fundamental  article  of  Moses 
our  teacher  ,  .  .  but  it  only  belongs  to 
the  just."  Heathen,  or  Jews  who  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  heathen,  have  no  part  in 
it.  We  may  add  that  David  Kimchi  on 
Ps.  i.  5  (**  the  wicked  shall  not  rise  in 
judgment")  denies  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked,  and  on  Ps.  civ.  30  he  says  "it  is 
disputed  among  our  sages  "  whether  the 
resurrection  will  be  general ;  but  adds  that 
the  "ways"  or  style  of  the  Talmud 
favours  the  belief  that  it  is  the  just  only 
who  will  rise.  This  doctrine  of  the  most 
orthodox  Jewish  doctors  is  by  no  means 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Sadducee 
denial  that  the  bodies  of  just  or  unjust 
rose  again. 

The  New  Testament,  however,  clearly 
teaches  that  the  wicked  also  will  rise 
again  (see,  e.g.,  Matt.  v.  29,  x.  28.)  In  it 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  assumes  a  new 
prominence,  and  the  "  resurrection  of  the 
llesh  "  became  an  article  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  ' 
>  A'.  Rich.  Then  know  that  from  my  soul 
I  love  thy  daughter. 

What  do  yon  think? 
Qu.  J'Jitz.      That   thou    doat   love   my 
daughter  from  th  v  aouL 

So  from  thy  soura  love  didrt  than  love 
her  brothers, 

And  from  my  heart*8  love  1  do  think 
thee  for  it 
A'.  Rich.    Be  not  too  hasty  to  confound 
my  meaning 


»  The  Babylonians,  however,  and  the  Pcr- 
lians    bad  believed  in  a  resurrection.      ^'~' 


The 


doctrines  of  Ohristianity.  St.  Paul  in* 
sista  that  as  death  came  by  sin  (Rom.  v. 
16),  so  Christ  completes  his  redeeming 
work  by  raising  to  new  life  the  bodies  of 
those  who  sleep  in  Him  (1  Cor.  xv.  54 
seq.)  From  the  very  first  the  doctrine 
was  an  object  of  Pagan  ridicule  (Acts 
xvii.  32),  and  the  Fathers  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  centuiy  were  constantly 
employed  in  answering  Pagan  and  hereti- 
cal objections.  (See,  e.^.,  Athanag.  '*  De 
Resurrect"  c.  4;  Iren.  "Adv.  H»r."  v. 
3;  TertuU.  "Apol."  48;  "De  Came 
Ohristi,"  16 ;  '*  De  Resurrect"  3 ;  Minuc 
Felix,  11;  Cyril  Hieros.  "Cat."  x\iii; 
August  "  Enchirid."  26.)  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  objections  which  Pagans 
and  heretics  such  as  the  Gnostics  felt 
Plato,  the  noblest  of  heathen  philosophers, 
had  regarded  the  body  as  the  prison- 
house  of  the  soul,  and  death  as  an 
escape  from  the  bonds  of  matter.  It  was 
long  before  the  world  could  accept  the 
deeper  view  of  the  Christian  Church — vir. 
that  the  body  is  a  constituent  part  of 
human  nature,  tliat  man,  body  and  soul, 
is  the  work  of  God,  and  that  both  are 
precious  in  his  sight.  The  Christians,  on 
the  other  hand,  during  times  of  persecu- 
tion comforted  themselves  with  the  thought 
of  the  resurrection.  The  symbols  of  it — 
e  g.  the  tree,  the  eagle,  the  egg,  the  pea- 
cock— occur  on  the  oldest  monuments; 
and  so  also  the  tvpes  of  the  resurrection — 
the  three  youths  in  the  furnace.  Job, 
Ezechiel,  Daniel  in  the  lion*s  den,  the 
ascent  of  Elias,  &c.  (See  Eraus,  "  Encyd. 
Archaol."  art.  Auferttehung.) 

All  the  Creeds  confess  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  but  the  fullest  definition  is 
that  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in 
1215  (cap.  i.  I'  Adv.  Albig.") :  "  AU  will 
rise  with  their  own  proper  bodies  which 
they  now  wear.'*  St  Thomas  ("Supp." 
Ixxix.  a.  2)  says  it  is  heretical  to  deny 
the  numerical  identity  of  the  body  which 
dies  and  rises  again;  and  the  opinion 
attributed  to  Durandus  (see  Jungmann, 
"De  Noviss."  cap.  iii.  a.  2),  viz.  that  the 
body  will  be  the  same  in  this  sense  only, 
that  it  will  be  informed  by  the  same  soul, 
does  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
L#ateran  definition.  But  this  identity 
must  not  be  pressed  too  strictly.  Our 
bodies  remain  the  same,  though  the  atoma 
of  which  they  are  composed  ate  in  con- 
stant change.  Jungmann  (loc,  cU.)  laya 
it  down  as  the  common  teaching  of  all 
Catholic  theologians  that  we  may  sup- 
former  ascribed  it  to  the  god  Mardulc,  who 
himself  died  and  rose  again. 
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pose  part  of  the  elements  of  the  risen 
body  to  be  supplied  by  the  power  of  God 
without  in  any  way  denying  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection.  He  admits  that  modern 
writers  "  of  the  best  reputation  "  mention 
(and  apparently  hold])  opinions  which  go 
much  further  than  this. 

We  learn  from  St.  Paul  that  the 
bodies  of  the  just  will  rise  incorruptible, 
glorious  and  spiritual— •*.«.  subject 'no 
longer  to  animal  wants,  but  entirely 
dominated  by  the  spirit  (so  Estius,  ad 
1  Oor.  XV.  44).  The  Schoolmen  have  ex- 
panded this  Pauline  doctrine  into  the 
theory  that  the  risen  body  will  have  four 
gifts  or  endowments,  impassibility,  daritas 
or  splendour,  the  glory  of  the  soul  shin- 
ing forth  in  the  body,  subtlety — i.e.  the 
power  of  penetrating  other  Wlies,  as 
Christ  passed  through  the  closed  doors, 
agility — i.e.  the  power  of  moving  and 
acting  swiftly  at  tne  will  of  the  spirit. 

BBSinURBCTZOV  OF  CBSZ8T, 
[See  Eajtbb.] 

SBTKBAT.    [See  Exsbcisss.] 

HBVB&ATZOV.  [SeelNSPIBATIOKT.] 

szoo&XSM.  [See  Moral  Theo- 
logy.] 

Rzsro.  [See  Mabbiage  and  Bish- 
ops.] 

sxnrA&B.  A  book  which  contains 
the  forms  to  be  observed  by  priests  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  (com- 
munion out  of  Mass,  baptism,  penance, 
marriage,  extreme  unction),  in  church- 
ings,  in  burials,  in  most  of  the  blessings 
which  they  can  give  by  ordinary  or  dele- 
gated authority.  Such  a  book  (under  the 
title  "  Manuale ")  is  mentioned  in  the 
year  1279  in  the  synodal  statutes  of  Odo, 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  It  was  known  by 
many  names—*'  Manuale,"  "  Sacerdotale," 
"Agenda,"  " Institutio,"  " Baptizandi," 
"Pastorale,"  "Obsequiale,"  "Sacramen- 
tale,"  &c.  "Manuale"  seems  to  have 
been  the  common  name  in  England 
("  lUtuale  "  and  "  Manuale  "  in  France), 
and  the  last  edition  of  the  "Sarum 
Manual "  was  printed  at  Douay  in  1010. 
The  contents  of  these  books  agree  on  the 
whole,  but  not  in  all  details ;  some,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  the  order  of  confirmation, 
the  blessing  of  bells,  a  few  Masses,  and 
the  like,  which  are  not  in  our  Roman 
Ritual.  A  Sacerdotale  was  edited  by 
Castellan  us  and  printed  at  Rome  in  1537. 
I^reviously  the  different  dioceses  were  free 
to  follow  their  own  Rituals,  but  in  1614 
an  edition  with  the  title  "  Rituale  "  was 
drawn  un  under  Paul  V.,  who  in  the  bull 
"  Apostolicifi  Sedi "  exhorted  all  prelates, 
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secular  and  regular,  to  conform  to  it 
exactly.* 

(Ftom  Zaccaria,  "Bibliothec.  Rit." 
tom.  i.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  Roman 
Ritual,  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by 
Baruffaldius,  drd  Venetian  ed.,  1768, 
which  is  useful  for  practical  purposes,  but 
gives  hardly  any  historical  inrormation. 
The  commentay  of  Oatalani  is  also  well 
known.  Zaccaria  also  mentions  one  in 
Italian  by  Mariscandolo,  Lucca,  1742.) 

BOCHBT.  A  vestment  of  linen,  fit- 
ting closely,  with  close  sleeves  reach- 
ing to  the  hands,  proper  to  bishops  and 
abbots.  The  use  of  it  is  iJso  gratited  to 
certain  other  dignitaries  (e.g,  to  some 
canons  in  virtue  of  privilege).  The  length 
and  closeness  of  the  sleeves  distinguish  it 
from  the  surplice.  Priests  who  are  aUowed 
to  wear  it  are  to  regard  it  as  a  choir 
vestment,  and  are  not  to  tise  it  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments.  Bishops, 
on  the  other  hand,  wear  it  in  giving  con- 
firmation. 

Our  word  rochet  is  from  the  French, 
the  French  from  the  Low  Latin  roch^tus, 
and  that  again  from  the  old  High  German 
hroch,  rocchf  which  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  High  German  Bocky  a  coat.  (So 
Littr^,  "Diet.  Fran^.")  From  the  in- 
stances given  in  Ducange  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  an  upper  garment  of  com- 
mon life,  then  a  clerical  dress.  Lynd- 
wood,  our  great  English  canonist  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ("Ad  Prov.  Eccles. 
Cant."  lib.  iii.  tit.  27,  (juoted  by  Ducange) 
speaks  of  it  as  sometimes  used  by  clerics 
serving  Mass,  or  priests  baptising,  because 
it  left  their  arms  free,  usages  now  strictly 
forbidden  (see  "Manuale  Decret." art.  v.), 
so  that  the  modern  limitation  of  the  rochet 
to  dignitaries  recognised  by  Urban  "VIII, 
cannot  have  been  old  in  that  Pope's  time. 

The  mozzetta  and  uncovered  rochet 
are  signs  of  plenar}'  jurisdiction.  Hence, 
a  bishop  may  wear  his  rochet  uncovered 
within  his  own  diocese  even  in  the 
churches  of  religious  who  are  exempt, 
but  not  beyond  its  limits  (Gavant.  P.  II, 
tit.  iii.). 

HOGATZOV  BATS.  The  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before  Ascen- 
sion Day  are  observed  bv  all  Catholics  of 
the  Latin  rite  as  days  of  solemn  supplica- 
tion, and  are  called  Rogation  days  because 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  chanted  in  the 

J  The  bull  says  "hortamur"  merely;  but 
the  Cong,  of  Rites  declared  (Sept.  7, 1860)  that 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  Ritual  <* affect  the  uni- 
versal Church,'*  and  (October  5,  1662)  that  all 
regulars  "  were  bouna  "  to  follow  it  exactly* 
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pr'H^ession  which  takes  phice  on  each  of 
the  three  days,  rogatio  heing  the  Latin 
equiyalent  for  the  Greek  word  litany. 
Tnose  who  are  hound  to  recite  the  hre- 
Tiary,  are  also  hound  to  say  the  litany 

Srivatelyi  if  not  in  procession.  These 
tanies  are  called  lesser,  hy  comparison 
with  the  more  ancient  and  solemn  chant- 
ing of  the  litany  on  St.  Mark's  Day. 
[L1TAWIB8.] 

The  Rogations  began  in  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  where  they  were  instituted,  or 
at  least  made  solemn  and  public,  by  Ma- 
mertus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  at  a  time  when 
the  province  suffered  from  earthquake  and 
other  troubles  (Sidon.  Apolliiiar.  Ep. 
yii.  1).  Thence  they  passed  into  the 
kingdom  of  Clovia,  where  the  Oouncil  of 
Orleans  (c.  27),  in  511,  requires  the  faith- 
ful to  rest  from  servile  work  and  to  fast, 
or,  as  Thomassin  thinks,  to  abstain,  on 
these  days.^  In  England  the  synod  of 
Gbveehoe  in  747  prescribes  processions 
and  fasting  till  none  on  the  three  days 
before  Ascension,  "  according  to  the  way 
of  our  fathers.**  A  Spanish  council  (Concil. 
Gerund,  can.  2)  in  517  recognises  Roga- 
tions with  abstinence,  but  on  the  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  after  Pente- 
cost. The  ancient  custom  at  Milan,  en- 
forced by  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  was  to 
hold  the  Rogations  and  to  fast  on  the  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  after  the 
Ascension.  At  Rome,  according  to  Anas- 
tas.  Bibliothec.,  it  was  Leo  III.  who 
introduced  the  Rogation  days.  But  the 
obligation  of  fasting  and  rest  from  work 
which  still  existed  in  the  French  church  ^ 
of  Thomassin's  time  was  not  imposed 
at  Rome.  (From  Thomassin,  '*  Traits 
des  Je&nes,"  1  P.  ch.  24,  2  P.  ch.  21.) 
SOMS.    [See  Pope.] 

ROOB-BSAM  AVB  BOOB- 
BOBBBir.  The  rood-beam  separates 
the  choir  from  the  nave,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  There  is  no  proof 
that  any  such  thing  was  known  in  the 
early  Church  (see  the  article  "  Rood  "  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham),  but  it  is  common 
in  modem  churches,  and  was  introduced 
as  early  at  least  as  the  twelfth  century. 
Other  figures  besides  the  crucifix  were 
often  placed  on  it  (e,g,  those  of  the  B. 
Virgin  and  St.  John),  and  lights  were 
burnt  on  it.    Ducange  quotes  a  mediaeval 

1  The  CoancU  of  Tours  in  567  (can.  17) 
requires  monks  to  fast  on  the  Rogation  days. 

*  Eoglish  Catholics  were  bound  to  abstain 
from  flesh-meat  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
Rogation  days,  till  thev  were  dispensed  by  Pius 
Vlir.  in  1830  (Cone,  >ror.  fFestlll.  Appen- 
dix II.). 


ROSARY 

writer  who  mentions  fifty  candles  being 
placed  on  the  tables  or  rood-beam.  A 
veil  used  to  be  suspended  from  it  during 
Holy  Week.  (Ducange,  art.  Trabes; 
Viollet  le  Due,  "  Diet,  de  I'Architecture," 
art.  Trabes,) 

Screens  separating  choir  from  nave 
were  introduced  in  French  cathedrals 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
taryy  and  the  richest  examples  date  from 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  It  was  not 
till  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  that 
the  heavy  stone  screens  were  replaced  by 
grilles.    (Viollet  le  Due,  art.  Clotures,) 

&08AST.  A  form  of  prayer  in 
which  fifteen  decades  of  A  ves,  each  decade 
being  preceaed  by  a  Pater  and  followed 
by  a  Uloria,  are  recited  on  beads.  A 
mystery  is  contemplated  during  the  re- 
cital of  each  decade,  and  the  rosary  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  consisting 
of  five  decades,  and  known  as  a  corona 
or  chaplet  In  the  first  chaplet  the  five 
joyful  mysteries  are  the  subjects  of  con- 
templation— viz.,  the  Annunciation,  Visi- 
tation, the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  his  presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  his  being  found 
after  the  three  days  loss.  The  sorrowful 
mysteries  contemplated  in  the  second 
chaplet  are  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the 
Scouring,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  the 
Carryingof  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion.  The 
glorious  mysteries,  which  are  allotted  to 
tiie  third  cnaplet,  are  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  his  Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Assumption  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
word  rosary  first  occurs  in  Thomas 
Cantipratanus,  who  wrote  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ("De 
Apibus,"  ii.  13  ^—quoted  by  the  BoUand- 
ists,  **  Vita  S.  Dominici  "*).  The  (ni^al 
meaning  is  very  doubtful.  We  thinJc  it 
most  likely  that  the  word  was  used  in  m 
mystical  sense  and  meant  Mary's  rose- 
garden.  (So  the  writer  of  the  article 
Rosenkranz  in  Herzog,  *'EncycL  fiir 
Protestant  Theol.")  It  was  also  called 
''  Psalterium  Marianum  **  because  of  the 
number  160.  Catholics  of  the  humbler 
class  still  speak  of  a  pair  of  beads,  thus 
preserving  a  pure  ana  ancient  mode  of 
speech,  "  pair  *  meaning  "set,"  as  in  "  pair 
or  organs^— f.^.  a  set  of  organ  pipes,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  organ. 

The  practice  of  using  beads,  &c,  as  a 
help  to  memory  in  reciting  a  set  number 
of  prayers  is  not  distinctively  Christaaii, 
but  it  has  long  existed  in  the  Church. 
Palladius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cantory 

>  As  a  title,  however  t  not  in  the  text. 
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("  Hist.  Lausiac.'*  cap.  28),  tells  us  that 
the  Egyptian  monk  Paul  in  Pherme  put 
300  pebbles  in  bis  lap  and  flung  away  one 
as  he  finished  each  of  the  three  hundred 
prayers  he  said.  The  English  synod  of 
Uealcythe  (Mansi,  "Concil."  torn.  xiv. 
360)  in  816  orders  "septeni  beltidum 
Paternoster"  to  be  sung  for  a  deceased 
bishop.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  mean- 
ing. But  Spelman's  conjecture  that  it 
means  beltsor  circles  of  Pater  is  plaumble. 
William  of  Malmeebury  (**  De  Gest.  Pont. 
Angl."  iy.  4,  quoted  by  the  Bollandists, 
loc.  cft.)  says  that  Qodiva,  who  founded  a 
religious  house  at  Coventry  in  1040,  left 
a  circle  of  gems  strung  together,  on  which 
she  used  to  tell  her  prayers,  that  it  mij^ht 
be  hung  on  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

So  far  we  have  only  considered  the 
general  question  of  reciting  prayers  on 
beads,  &c.  IVom  the  eleventh  century 
the  BoUandists  produce  the  following  in- 
stances of  a  fixed  numlwr  of  Aves  ad- 
dressed to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Heri- 
mannus,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  men- 
tions a  person  who  recited  sixty  Aves 
daily.  The  monk  Albert,  who  lived 
about  1006,  said  160  every  day  j  so  did 
St.  Agbert,  who  died  in  1140. 

Thus  we  find  early  traces  of  the  use 
of  something  corresponding  to  beads,  and 
we  can  trace  the  160  Aves  back  farther 
than  St.  Dominic's  time,  but  no  instance 

yresente  itself  of  160  Aves,  much  less  of 
60  Aves  and  16  Paters  said  on  beads, 
before  the  lifetime  of  that  saint.  The 
notion  that  the  Venerable  Bede  introduced 
the  rosaiT  is  founded  on  an  absurd  etymo- 
logy C'  Bead,"  from  "  Beda  "),  and  the 
statement  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  Peter  the  Hermit  instituted  the 
rosary,  comes  too  late  to  have  any  weight. 
The  common  story  tliat  St.  Dominic 
learnt  the  use  of  the  rosary  from  the 
Blessed  Virgin  by  revelation,  and  propa- 
gated it  during  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  has  been  accepted  by  later 
Popes — ^viz.  Leo  X.,  Pius  V.,  (Gregory 
Xni.,  Sixtus  v.,  Alexander  VIL,  Inno- 
cent XL,  Clement  XL  This  belief  rests, 
according  to  Benedict  XIV.  ("  De  Fest." 
§  160),  on  the  tradition  of  the  order ;  no 
contemporary  writer  vouches -for  it.  But 
the  Dominican  Friar  Nicolas  (Quetif  and 
»xhard,  "Script.  Ord.  Prted."  tom  i. 
p.  411)  gave  in  1270  to  the  B.  Christina 
a  Paternoster,  "nuod  jersonaliter  iv 
annis  portaverat.'*  Dominicans  too  are  re- 
presented on  a  tomb  of  Humbettus  Del- 
phinus,  who  became  a  Dominican  about 
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1360,  with  rosaries  in  their  hands,  so  that 
the  rosary  in  the  strict  sense  cannot  be 
much  later  than  St.  Dominic. 

But,  of  course,  the  Ave  of  those  days 
was  not  identical  with  the  modem  form. 
It  was  simjply  "  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou 
amongst  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb."  Further,  the  great  Domi- 
nican writers  Quetif  and  Echard  show 
that  the  meditation  on  the  mysteries  is 
much  later  than  St.  Dominic.  It  began 
with  a  Dominican,  Alanus  de  Rupe  (De 
la  Roche),  bom  about  1428  ("Script. 
O.  P."  torn.  i.  p.  862).  (The  authorities 
consulted  for  mis  part  of  the  article  are 
the  BoUandist  dissertation  on  the  Rosary, 
in  the  first  vol.  for  August ;  Quetif  and 
Echard ;  Benedict  XIV.  "  De  Fest."  For 
Feast  of  the  Rosary,  see  Mart,  Feasts 

OP.) 

According  to  Benedict  XIV.,  a  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Rosary  at  Piacenza  was 
indulgenced  as  early  as  1264  by  Alex- 
ander IV.  The  Living  Rosary,  in  which 
fifteen  persons  imite  to  say  the  whole 
rosary  every  month,  was  approved  by 
Gregory  XVI. 

A  popular  manual  by  Labis,  trans- 
lated by  an  English  Passionist,  enumerates 
the  following  rosaries  besides  the  Domini- 
can— viz.  that  of  St.  Bridget,  7  Paters 
and  63  Aves,  in  honour  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
63  years  of  her  life;  that  of  the  Seven 
Dolours,  a  Servite  devotion ;  that  of  the 
ImmaciUate  Conception,  approved  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1866;  the  Crown  of  our 
Saviour,  attributed  to  Michael  of  Florence, 
a  Camaldolese  monk  in  1616,  and  consist- 
ing of  33  Paters,  6  Aves,  and  a  Credo ; 
the  Rosary  of  the  Five  Wounds,  approved 
by  Leo  XII.  in  1823  at  the  prayer  of  the 
Paasionists. 

SOBBKXVZAirB.  That  is,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  a  congregation 
founded  by  the  Italian  philosopher  An- 
tonio Rosmini  in  1828.  According  to 
the  design  of  the  founder,  the  members 
of  the  new  society  were  to  "embrace 
with  all  the  desire  of  their  souls  every 
work  of  charity,  without  arbitrary  limita- 
tion to  any  particular  branch,  undertaking 
all  that  should  be  required  of  them  of 
which  they  should  be  capable.*'  *  The  first 
house  of  the  institute  was  built  on  the 
Monte  Calvario,  near  Domo  d'Ossola.  In 
1831  a  branch  of  the  society  was  esta- 
blbhed  at  Trent,  and  another  at  Verona 
two  years  later.  In  1836,  Fr.  Gentili, 
»  L^9  of  Sotrntni  (Father  Lockhart  185C. 
.v2 
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over  whose  impulsive  and  unequal  clia- 
racter,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  biography,* 
the  unwavering  majesty  of  virtue  seen  in 
Rosmini  had  gained,  after  a  long  struggle, 
a  complete  and  salutary  ascendancy,  was 
sent  by  the  founder  on  a  mission  to  Eng- 
land. After  a  short  stay  with  the  Tre- 
lawney  family  in  Cornwall,  Gentili  was 
settled  by  Bishop  Baines  in  the  college  of 
Prior  Park,  near  Bath;  before  long  he 
began  to  preach  missions  with  signal  suc- 
cess in  the  large  towns,  and  died  at  Dublin 
while  thus  engaged  in  1854.  The  variety 
of  work  done  by  the  society  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  existence  was  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  its  declared  aim ;  it  consisted  in 
giving  retreats,  preaching,  sick-visiting, 
taking  care  of  prisons  and  hospitals,  teach- 
ing, missions  abroad,  literary  work,  and 
almsgiving.  In  1838,  on  the  report  of  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
the  Institute  of  Charity  and  its  rule  were 
approved  by  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Gregory 
XVI.,  who  had  a  singular  affection  and 
admiration  for  Rosmini.  Three  months 
afterwards  the  founder  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers took  the  vows  required  by  the 
rule,  and  in  1839  the  Pope,  by  letters 
Apostolical,  nominated  Rosmini  Superior- 
General  of  the  Institute  for  life.  It  is 
well  known  that  two  of  his  smaller  works, 
one  of  which  was  "  Delle  Cinque  Piaghe 
della  Santa  Chiesa,"  were  condemned  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  in  1850. 
Rosmini*s  submission  to  the  decree  was 
absolute  and  unreserved ;  but  a  far  more 
serious  matter  was  behind,  even  the 
general  examination  of  all  his  philosophi- 
cal works,  including  the  "  Nuovo  Saggio 
sull'  Origine  deir  Idee.*'  After  a  severe 
and  protracted  scrutiny,  the  decision  of 
the  Congregation  was  given  in  1864  ^ 
"  Dimittantur  opera  Antonii  Rosmini- 
Serbati,"  the  effect  of  which  was  to  de- 
clare his  works  undeserving  of  censure  on 
theological  grounds.  Meantime  a  novitiate 
had  been  opened  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
above  Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  and 
here  Rosmini  chiefly  resided  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  Insensible  to  the  lustre 
of  a  genius  destined  permanently  to  in- 
fluence European  thought,'  and  to  be  one 
of  the  imperishable  glories  of  the  Italian 
mind,    the    Piedmontese    Government, 

»  By  Father  Pa^ani. 

3  A  new  Lift  by  Mr.  McWalter  is  an- 
nounced (1883);  an  English  version  of  the 
Nhovo  Saggio  is  in  coarse  of  publication. 
Rosmini's  philosophy  was  described  by  a  Pro- 
testant or  free-thinking[  critic  in  the  Contem- 
porary  Review  last  year  in  terms  of  high  appre- 
ciation. 
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some  years  after  Rosmini's  death,  which 
was  in  1855,  confiscated  the  house  at 
Stresa,  and  converted  it  to  some  secular 
purpose.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
nine  houses  of  the  Institute  in  England 
and  Wales :  at  Cardiff  (2),  London  (Ely 
Place),  Loughborough,  Market  Weighton, 
Newport,  Ratcliffe,  Rugby,  and  Wad- 
hurst. 

RVBRZCS.  Directions  for  the  order 
to  be  followed  in  Mass  and  other  sacred 
rites.  The  word  is  taken  from  the  Roman 
law,  in  which  the  titles,  maxims,  and 

Srincipal  decisions  were  written  in  red. 
uvenal's  words — "Causas  age,  perfice 
rubras  majorum  leges"  (Sat.  xiv.) — 
refer  to  this.  MS.  and  even  the  first 
printed  Missals  have  scarcely  anj  rubrics. 
These  were  contained  in  Directories, 
Rituals,  Ceremonials,  Ordines.  It  was 
Burchard,  Master  of  Ceremonies  under 
Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  who 
first  set  out  at  length  both  the  words  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass  in  his  Roman 
Ponti6cal,  piinted  at  Rome  in  1485,  and 
again  in  his  Sacerdotale,  printed  a  few 
years  later  and  reprinted  under  Leo  X. 
After  this  the  ceremonies  were  joined  to 
the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  in  some  printed 
Missals  and  were  finallj^  arranged  under 
their  present  titles  by  Pms  V.  The  same 
course  has  been  followed  in  the  authorita- 
tive editions  of  the  Pontifical,  Ritual,  .Jcc. 
(Le  Brun,  tom.  i.  "  Trait6  Prelim."  a.  3.) 
RVXiB,  ASXiZOZOVS.  At  the  time 
when  Ferraris  wrot«,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  considered 
that  there  were  four  principal  rules  of  the 
religious  life — the  Basilian,  the  Benedic- 
tine, the  Au^ustinian,  and  the  Franciscan 
— under  which,  or  some  modification  of 
which,  the  majority  of  the  existing  orders 
and  congregations  were  ranged ;  while,  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  rules  unconnected 
with  any  of  these  four  were  observed. 
So  great  a  number  of  religious  institutes^ 
especially  of  women,  has  subsequently 
arisen  in  the  Church,  and  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  that  the 
classification  of  Ferraris  is  far  from  accu- 
rately corresponding  to  the  present  state 
of  thmgs. 

The  rale  of  St.  Basil,  founded  by  that 
saint  about  360,  besides  being  that  gene- 
rally observed  by  coenobites  in  the  Efl^tem 
Church,  was  followed,  down  to  the  recent 
secularisations,  by  a  number  of  monasteries 
in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

The  rule  of  St.  Augustine  (390),  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  adopted  by 
H^lyot,  was  followed  by  no  leas  tHan 
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ninety-seTen  congregations,  including 
military  orders.  Among  these  were  the 
Lateran  Canons,  the  Canons  of  Arouaise, 
the  Hermits  and  Regular  Canons  under 
the  name  of  St.  Austin,  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  the  order  of  Preachers,  the  Ser- 
vites,  the  Theatines,  and  the  Bamabites. 
Connected  with  every  general  congrega- 
tion following  this  rule  were  nuns  of  cor- 
responding observance. 

IMyot  enumerates  sixty-seven  congre- 
gations (including  the  monks  of  Camaldoli, 
the  Climiacs,  the  Cistercians,  the  Brigit- 
tines,  &c.)  as  under  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict (600),  besides  military  orders. 

The  rule  of  St.  Francis  (1208)  was 
and  is  professed,  with  more  or  less  of 
rigour,  oy  the  various  branches  of  the 
Franciscan  order ;  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Observants,  the  Conventuals,  the 
Poor  Clares,  and  the  Capuchins. 

Among  the  religious  following  inde- 
pendent rules  wore  the  Carthusians,  the 
Carmelites,  the  Discalced  Carmelites  of 
St.  Teresa,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Many  of  the  institutes  contained  in 
H^lyot's  enumeration  are  now  extinct ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  consult  the  Abb^ 
Badiche*s  continuation  of  H^lyot,  or  turn 
over  the  pages  of  **  Terra  Incognita,"  *  we 
find  that  in  the  last  eighty  years  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  new  institutes,  for 
the  most  part  with  determinate  practical 
aims,  imder  carefully  adapted  rules,  and 
uith  simple  vows,  has  arisen  in  the  Church. 
Such  are  the  Marists,  the  Faithful  Com- 
panions of  Jesus,  the  Rosminian  Fathers, 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Sisters 
of  Providence,  the  Nazareth  Sbters,  &c. 
&c. 

RinULSb  BBAVS  {decani  ruraies). 
In  the  article  Dean  it  was  explained  how 
that  title,  which  originally  arose  in  the 
monasteries,  was  introduced  into  cathedral 
and  collegiate  chapters.  The  institution 
of  rural  deans  appears  to  have  commenced 
in  Italy  in  the  following  manner.  The 
first  parishes,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  were  very  large;  as  the  popu- 
lation increased,  the  inconvenience  of  their 
size  was  felt  i  and  Alexander  III.  ordered 
that  new  churches  should  be  built  in 
places  where  they  were  required,  and 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  parish 
churches.  The  new  churches  would 
naturally  be  dependent  on  the  church 
within  the  district  of  which  they  were 
built ;  this  would  be  their  matrix  ecclesia, 
and  its  rector  would  appoint  priests  to 
them.    Such  larger  distncts  came  to  be 

1  By  J.  N.  Murphy  (Longmans,  1878). 
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>  called  pld>es  and  the  ecclesiastic  in 
char^  of  one  was  named  pl^banuSy  or 
archtpresbyter,  or  decanus.  The  prac- 
tice grew  up  of  monthly  meetings  of 
the  priests  in  each  plebs  or  rural- 
deanery,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
plebanuB.  An  archpriest  in  this  sense 
differed  entirely  from  the  cathedral  arch- 
priest,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  clergy 
serving  a  cathedral  church.  The  rural 
deans  were  always  subject  to  the  arch- 
deacon ;  nevertheless,  by  deputation  from 
the  bishop,  they  CTadually  drew  to  them- 
selves a  considerable  jurisdiction,  of  which 
in  later  times  they  have  been  deprived. 
(Thomassin,  "  Vet  et  Nova  Eccl.  Disc."  i. 
2,  6 ;  Ferraris,  Decanus.) 

RVSSZAW  (mintOB.  According 
to  the  Russian  legend,  St.  Andrew  first 
preached  the  ^^ospelin  Russia  and  planted 
a  cross  at  Kiev,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Christianity  came  to  Russia  from  Con- 
stantinople in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  At  that  time  the  Russian  Slavs 
had  been  united  under  the  rule  of  Scandi- 
navian princes,  and  Ruric  founded  the  great 
Russian  monarchy  in  864.  Soon  after, 
however,  two  other  princes,  Ascold  and 
Dir,  also  of  Scandinavian  ori^pn,  founded 
an  independent  kingdom  at  Kiev,  so  that 
Russia  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms, 
both  under  Scandinavian  rulers — viz.  a 
northern  monarchy  with  Novgorod,  and  a 
southern  with  Kiev,  for  capital.  In  866 
Ascold  and  Dir  attacked  Constantinople, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
miracles,  variously  reported ;  but  the  fact 
is  certain  that  their  expedition  led  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Russia.  The  exact  chronology, 
which  has  a  curious  interest  here,  is  hard 
to  fix.  According  to  Constantino  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  the  mission  from  Constanti- 
nople was  sent  in  867,  when  Ignatius, 
the  lawful  and  Catholic  Patriarch,  was 
in  possession,  so  that  the  first  Russian 
Christians  were  Catholics,  united  to 
Rome.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Nestor,  the 
father  of  Russian  history  (d.  1113),  is  to 
be  believed,  the  mission  was  sent  in  866, 
and  therefore  under  Photius,  the  schis- 
matical  Patriarch,  so  that  the  first  Russian 
church  was  not  in  imion  with  Rome.  In 
any  case,  the  impression  made  on  the 
mass  of  the  people  at  this  time  was  very 
slight. 

In  882  Russia  was  again  subject  to  a 
single  ruler,  Oleg,Ruric's  successor;  Kiev, 
however,  being  the  capital.  In  966,  Olga, 
the  Russian  Helena,  was  baptised  at  Con- 
stantinople;   and   in  088  her  grandson 
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Vladimir  the  Apostolio  also  became  a 
Christian,  and  strove  successfully  to 
Christianise  his  |>eonle.  Yladimir,  whose 
life  had  been  stainea  by  infamous  cruelty, 
sent  ambassadors  to  examine  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  Latins,  Mohammedans, 
and  Greeks,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
latter  because  their  worship  was  the  most 
imposinp^.  He  sent  missionaries  through 
his  dominions,  destroyed  idols,  and  though 
there  were  heathen  Kussians  even  in  the 
twelfth  century,  still  Vladimir  may  fairly 
be  considered  to  have  made  the  mass  of 
the  nation  Christian,  So  far  then,  what- 
ever the  date  of  the  first  mission  may 
have  been,  Russia,  like  the  Mother-church 
of  Constantinople,  was  in  communion 
with  Rome.  The  union  was  severed  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  the 
schism  of  Michael  Cserulaiius.  But  for 
a  time  the  Russian  church  was  in  schism 
unawares,  and  knew  little  of  the  anti- 
Roman  bitterness  which  prevailed  at 
Constantmople.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
Russians,  in  their  liturgical  books,  written 
in  Old  Slavonic,  assert  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  See.  Pope  Sylvester  is  called  the 
"  Divine  head  of  the  holy  bishops ; "  Pope 
Leo,  "  the  successor  on  the  highest  throne 
of  St*  Peter,  the  heir  of  the  invincible  rock 
and  the  successor  in  his  kingdom."  Mar- 
tin, Pope  in  the  seventh  century,  is  thus 
addressed :  "  Thou  didst  adorn  the  divine 
throne  of  Peter,  and,  holding  the  Church 
upright  on  this  rock  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  thou  didst  honour  thy  name;" 
and  Leo  IH.  (about  800):  "O  chief 
shepherd  of  the  Church,  do  tiiou  represent 
the  place  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  feeling 
was  changed,  though  the  liturgy  still  wit- 
nessed to  the  past,  under  VlacSmir  Mono- 
machus*  (1113).  He  was  filled  with 
hostility  to  Rome  by  Nicephorus,  who 
came  from  Constantinople  and  was 
metropolitan  of  Kiev.  This  spirit  was 
fostered  by  successive  metropolitans  from 
Constantinople,  and  has  lasted  ever  since. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  to  unite  the 
Russians  with  the  Papacy  were  made  by 
Alexander  IH.,  who  corresponded  with 
John  III.,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (since 
1164);  by  Innocent  HI.  during ,  the 
Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople ;  by 
Clement  HI.,  who  tried  to  engage  Russia 
in  the  third  crusade;  by  Iimocent  IV., 
when  the  Russians  were  groaning  under 
Mongol  domination  (Mongol  supremacy, 

^  Ho  was  tlic  first  prince  who  was  called 
"Czar"  (==  «« Upper  KiiiR");  but  the  title 
was  not  usual  till  th-  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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1238-1462).  Qallida,  however,  which 
had  fallen  under  Hungarian  rule,  be- 
came Catholic,  retaining  its  SlaTonic 
rites,  under  Pope  Honorius  IH.  But  there 
were  causes  which  favoured  the  success 
of  Catholicism  in  part  of  Russia.  First, 
the  Russians,  weakened  by  Mongol  op- 
pression, could  not  cope  with  their  ene- 
mies on  the  West — viz,  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  and  of  these  the  Poles  were 
Catholics;  the  Lithuanians,  at  first 
heathen,  were  won  over  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  zeal  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars,  in  1386  they  became  dependent  on 
the  Polish  kingdom,  and  in  1387  all 
Lithuania  except  the  Ruthenian  pro- 
vinces declared  itself  Catholic.  The 
Lithuanian  prince  Vitolt  seized  strips  of 
Russian  territory,  and  was  averse  to  the 
connection  between  his  Ruthenian  subjects 
and  the  Russian  metropolitan.  Next,  the 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Russian  church 
had  been  transferred  to  the  city  of  Vladi- 
mir in  1299,  to  Moscow  in  132S,  though 
the  title  "  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  and  all 
Russia'*  was  retained.  This  weakened 
the  hold  of  the  Russian  church  in  the 
South-West.  In  1414  seven  Russian 
bishops  renounced  allegiance  to  the  metro- 
politan at  Moscow  and  chose  one  of  their 
own,  resident  at  Kiev.  After  a  vacancy 
of  some  years  this  metropolitan  see  of 
Kiev  was  occupied  by  Isidore,  a  Greek 
of  Thessalonica,  who  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  in  1438  warmly  supported  the 
cause  of  union.  To  this  union  the 
church  of  Northern  Russia  and  the 
temporal  ruler,  Vassili  II.,  were  from 
the  first  bitterly  opposed,  but  it  was  ac- 
cepted at  Kiev  and  in  the  nine  sufiragan 
dioceses.  All  subseqiuent  attempts  at  the 
conversion  of  Russia  Proper — e.g.  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clement  VII.-- 
proved  fruitless.  Russia,  freed  in  1462 
from  the  Mongol  yoke,  won  and  converted 
vast  provinces  in  the  North  and  East. 
Even  the  union  of  Kiev  and  its  suflfra^^an 
sees  to  the  Catholic  Chm*ch  was  neither 
real  nor  lasting ;  though,  as  we  shall  see 
.in  a  subsequent  article  on  the  Ruth£NIAH 
Chuboh,  it  was  afterwards  renewed  in  a 
much  more  solid  way. 

The  discipline  of  the  Russian  church 
has  undergone  many  changes.  In  the 
middle  a^  the  Metropolitan  of  Russia 
was  nommated  by  the  Duke  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Once  consecrated,  the  metropolitan  had 
immense  power  even  in  secular  matterd  5 
it  was  seldom,  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  that  the  Duke  dared  tg  resist  him. 
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The  other  archbishop  and  bishops — in 
whose  election  the  Prince,  the  clergy  and 
people,  and  the  metropolitan  all  took  part 
— were  placed  in  the  strictest  subjection 
to  the  metropolitans.  Yet  the  bishops, 
on  their  Pftrt,  had  great  influence.  They 
were  weft  supported  by  tithes,  and  held 
secular  jurisdiction  in  their  own  lands. 
They  had,  moreover,  the  privilege  of  in- 
terceding for  condemned  persons ;  and  no 
Erince  could  engage  in  war  till  a  bishop 
ad  given  his  blessing;  if  the  blessing 
was  withheld,  no  soldier  would  follow  the 
banner.  Thus,  in  spite  of  much  ignorance 
and  superstition,  wretched  disputes  on  the 
right  way  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  controversies  whether  processions 
should  move  from  east  to  west  or  west 
to  east,  ready  belief  in  grotesque  miracles, 
still  the  influence  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  taken  firom  the  monastic  orders  and 
were  superior  both  in  knowledge  and 
character  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  was  a 
beneficent  one  on  the  whole.  They  did 
much  to  temper  the  barbarism  of  the 
times.  At  the  end  of  the  middle  ages 
the  power  of  the  Crown  was  consolidated, 
that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  declined, 
and  the  Czars  began  to  act  more  and  more 
as  the  heads  of  the  church.  Ivan  IV. 
(1633-84)  deposed  and  even  murdered 
bishops,  confiscated  Church  property,  and 
forced  the  prelates  to  confirm  nis  fourth 
marriM^,  which  was  against  the  Greek 
canon  law,  and  to  endure  without  protest 
his  frequent  divorces,  his  fifth,  sixth,  and 
even  seventh  marriage.  In  1589,  Jere- 
mias  II.,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  con- 
secrated Job,  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
Patriarch  of  the  Russias,  and  recognised 
him  as  the  third  Patriarch  of  the  iSstem 
Church,  inferior  only  to  those  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria.  The  metro- 
politan gained  nothing  by  his  change  of 
title,  but  it  suited  the  poller  of  the  Czars 
to  make  the  church  national  and  indepen- 
dent. The  strife  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon 
with  the  Czar  Alexis  Michaelovitz  ended 
with  the  deposition  of  the  latter  at  a 
council  of  Moscow  in  1667,  and  early  in 
the  following  century  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  imperial  power 
was  completed.  For  Peter  the  Ghreat  left 
the  Patriarchal  See  vacant  for  twenty 
years,  and  then,  in  1721,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  placed  the 
whole  government  of  the  Russian  church 
in  the  hands  of  the  "Holy  Synod,'* which 
depended  entirely  on  the  Czar.  Catharine 
II.  seized  all  the  C*hurch  property,  and 
since  then  the  prelates  have  had  a  regu- 
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lar  salary  apportioned  to  them  by  the 
State. 

The  synod  consists  of  twelve  members, 
though  the  number  has  varied  at  difiierent 
times.  The  members  are  nominated  by 
the  Czar,  who  may  remove  them  at  will.' 
The  synod  in  1881  was  made  up  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  president,  four 
other  metropolitans,  the  Kmperor^s  con- 
fessor, and  the  grand  chaplain  of  the  army 
and  fleet.  The  two  last  are  secular 
priests.  To  these  is  attached  a  chief 
procurator  as  representative  of  the  Czar 
and  other  lay  omcials.  This  procurator, 
who  in  1770  was  a  brigadier,  may  put 
his  veto  on  any  measure,  till  it  has  been 
laid  before  the  sovereij^n.  Further,  each 
member  on  entering  ofiice  swears  that  he 
recognizees  the  Czar  '*  as  supreme  judge  in 
this  spiritual  assembly."  But  it'  on  the 
one  side  the  synod  is  entirely  subject  to 
the  Crown,  on  the  other  the  centralising 
system  of  the  Russian  Government  gives 
the  synod  enormous  power  in  the  church. 
It  proposes  suitable  candidates  for  vacant 
sees  to  the  Czar,  it  translates  and  deposes 
bishops,  it  can  with  the  Czar's  formid 
approval  make  new  laws  for  the  church, 
it  gives  dispensations,  it  watches  over 
doctrine  and  ritual,  sees  to  the  printing  of 
liturgical  books,  examines  relics  and  the 
evidence  for  alleged  miracles,  has  the  con- 
trol of  ecclesiastical  colleges,  receives 
appeals  from  the  bishops,  it  decides  on  the 
money  to  be  given  for  building  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  superintends  the 
payment  of  the  clergy.  Nay,  since  1809 
the  bishops  must  transmit  to  the  synod 
the  money  made  in  their  dioceses  by  sale 
of  candles,  use  of  churches,  sale  of  bridal 
crowns,  collections  in  churches,  &c.  The 
whole  sum  is  then  apportioned  to  the 
difierent  dioceses  accordmg  to  their  needs. 

Bishops  are  really  all  equal,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  dinded  into  three  classes, 
and  receive  more  or  less  support  firom  the 
Qovemment.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  metropolitan  and  archbishop  have 
become  mere  titles  of  honour  given  by 
the  Czar  and  not  attached  to  any  diocese, 
except  that  the  Bishops  of  Kiev  and  of 
Novgorod  imd  St  Petersburg  are  always 
archbishops,  while  Siberia  is  always  placed 
under  a  metropolitan.  If  a  see  is  vacant, 
the  Holy  Synod  recommends  two  can- 
didates to  the  Czar,  who,  however,  often 
takes  the  first  step  and  names  a  person 
whom  the  synod  nave  to  chooee.  The 
bbhops  are  all   unmarried,  and   there- 

*  There  is  only  one  ex-oMcio  member— viz. 
the  Metropc^tAii  of  Tiflis,  Exarch  of  Geoigui. 
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fore  chosen  from  the  monks.  They  cannot 
leave  their  dioceses  on  any  account  with- 
out leave  from  the  synod.  They  must 
make  a  complete  visitation  at  least  every 
three  years.  They  are  urged  to  be  zealous 
in  establishing  schools,  and  they  may 
enforce  disciplme  in  the  case  of  the  secular 
clergy  by  punishment,  not  however  in  that 
of  the  regulars,  unless  they  are  armed 
with  a  decree  from  the  synod.  The  bishop 
is  assisted  by  a  Consistory  composed  of  the 
most  experienced  and  distinguished  secular 
and  regular  clergymen.  The  bishop  pre- 
sents them  to  the  synod,  but  cannot 
remove  them  when  once  approved.  The 
Consistory  watches  over  orthodoxy,  pre- 
pares returns  on  the  state  of  the  diocese 
for  the  synod,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
a  body  of  officials  in  Government  pay  at 
its  disposal.  Appeal  lies  from  the  Con- 
sistory to  the  bishop,  thence  to  the  synod. 
In  very  large  dioceses — e.g,  Novgorod  and 
Moscow — a  district  is  pla^  imder  a  vicar 
who  is  in  episcopal  orders,  but  differs  in 
this  from  other  oishops  that  there  is  an 
appeal  from  him  to  his  metropolitan. 
Vicars  were  also  appointed  in  1832  for 
coimtries  where  the  people  are  mostly 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  number  of 
those  who  compose  the  bishops*  house- 
hold is  settled,  and  each  official  fed  and 
paid  by  the  Government.  There  are 
three  prelates  of  the  first  class — viz.  the 
Metropolitans  of  Kiev,  of  Novgorod  and 
St.  Petersburg  (united  since  1764), of  Mos- 
cow and  Colomna.  There  are  seventeen 
bishops  of  the  second  class,  thirty  of  the 
third,  nine  vicars.  Since  1801  Georgia  was 
incorporated  within  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  there  the  Metropolitan  of  Tiflis  is 
Exarch,  and  there  are  five  bishops.  There 
is  also,  since  1868,  a  Russian  bishop  at 
Jerusalem.  The  classes  of  bishops  have, 
of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  their  juris- 
diction, for  in  that  respect  all,  except  the 
vicars,  ure  on  one  dead  level  under  the 
synod.  The  classes  simply  refer  to  the 
amount  of  their  allowance  from  the 
Government. 

The  *•  white  "  or  secular  clergy  must 
all  be  married,  and  are  mostly  sons  of' 
priests.    They  begin  their  education  at 
the  parish  school,  continue  it  at  the  dis- 
trict school  and  diocesan  seminary,  and  , 
finish  at  one  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  j 
academies — those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Kiev,  | 
Moscow,  and  Kasan.     Three  or  four  years 
are  spent  at  each  of  these  stages.     The 
benefices  are  all  conferred  by  the  bishop, 
except  that  landed  proprietors  have  often 
a  right  of  patronage  in  country  churches 
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far,  at  least,  that  they  can  put  a  veto 
on  the  nomination  of  a  cleric  whom  they 
do  not  wish  to  have.  The  Government 
supports  a  certain  number  of  clergymen 
in  cnurches  which  had  more  than  twenty 
serfs  before  the  confiscations  of  Catharine 
II.  There  are  numerous  officials  at  the 
cathedrals,  and  even  small  country 
churches  are  supposed  to  have  a  deacon 
as  well  as  a  priest.  Each  regiment  has  a 
priest,  reader,  sacristan,  door-keeper,  and 
sometimes  also  a  deacon.  In  peace, 
military  chaplains  are  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  the  place ;  in  the  field,  to  a 
Proto-Pope  who  is  set  over  them.  A 
canon  of  the  fifteenth  century  required  a 
priest  who  lost  his  wife  to  live  like  a 
layman  in  a  monastery.  This  law  of  en- 
forced seclusion  was  set  aside  by  Peter 
the  Great.  A  widowed  priest  may  now 
get  leave  from  the  synod  to  officiate  as 
before;  and  even  in  the  case  of  second 
marriage  an  edict  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
1724  permits  a  priest  to  be  employed  as 
rector  of  a  seminary,  or  in  the  episcopal 
chancery,  if  he  has  applied  liimself 
diligently  to  study  and  especially  to 
preaching. 

The  Russian  religious  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Basil.  Men  must  not  be  professed 
till  thev  are  forty,  women  till  they  are 
fifty,  l^he  noviciate  lasts  three  years',  and 
is  followed  by  another  period  of  probation. 
The  discipline  is  strict,  and  only  a  few 
monks  receive  holy  orders.  Regular 
priests  never  have  parishes,  but  the  naval 
chaplains  are  taken  from  monks  educated 
in  the  Monastery  of  St.  George  at  Bala- 
clava ;  and  not  only  the  bishops,  but  also 
many  preachers,  confessors,  and  prelates 
generally,  are  supplied  by  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  synodal  report  of  1838,  there 
were  225  monasteries  and  100  nunneries 
receiving  support  from  the  State  in  place 
of  confiscated  property,  besides  161  monas- 
teries and  thirteen  nunneries  maintained 
by  themselves  or  by  the  people.  Only 
seven  religious  houses  are  sttmropegia 
— i.e,  exempt  from  episcopal  rule  and 
subject  immediately  to  the  synod. 

The  great  symbolical  book  of  the 
Russian  church  is^Eic^co-if  r^f  tS^p  '?inT^v 
Uurrt<as  0'  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the 
Russians  )  drawn  up  by  Mogila,  metro- 
politan of  Kiev,  and  his  suflragans  be- 
tween 1630  and  1640.  At  the  desire  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  it  was 
examined  by  a  commission  of  delegates 
from  Constantinople  and  Kiev,  received 
the  title  of  "  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church  ** 
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(Oixokoyta  r^f  IltOTcoAf  ttjs  Ka6o\u^s 
Koi  'ATToarokucrj^  'ExicXijauzf  ttjs  'Avoto- 
Xuc^f"),  was  approved  by  the  four  Eastern 
Patnarchs,  and  again  by  the  Synod  of 
Jerusalem  in  1672.  There  are  authorita- 
tive translations  into  Slavonic,  and  it  has 
been  edited  with  a  Latin  version  by 
Kimmel  ("  liibri  Symbol.  Eccles.  Orien- 
talis,"  1843).  The  Little  Catechism 
brought  out  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great 
is  merely  a  compendium  of  the  "  Exposi- 
tion "  or  "  Confession." 

This  Confession  shows  that  except  on 
a. very  few  points  the  Russians  believe  as 
the  Cathohc  Church  believes.  Their 
Confession  teaches  the  necessity  of  good 
works  for  salvation ;  that  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  the  two  sources  of  faith ; 
the  intercession  and  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  saints,  and  the  angels ; 
that  the  faithful  departed  are  helped  by 
prayers,  alms,  and  the  sacrifice  of  tlte 
Eucharist;  the  Seven  Sacraments,  tran- 
substantiation  (/icrovo-taxrir),  &c.  The 
commandments  of  the  Church — such  as 
fasting,  hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
feasts,  &c. — are  much  the  same  as  those 
in  Catholic  Catechisms.  But  the  Russians 
deny  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Qhost  from  the  Son ; 
further,  they  hold  that  marriage  may  be 
dissolved  on  account  of  adultery,  and 
maintain  that  baptism  by  sprinkling  is 
invalid.  On  this  last  point  they  differ 
from  the  Greeks.  On  Purgatory,  their 
doctrine  is  less  sharply  defined  than  ours, 
but  they  hold  all  which  we  hold  as  of 
faith. 

Such  is  the  formal  teaching  of  the 
Russian  church.  But  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  education  has 
made  great  strides,  and  AVestern,  but 
especially  German,  theology  has  exercised 
a  marked  influence  on  the  more  educated 
members  of  the  clergy.  Prelates  in  high 
place  have  shown  their  leanings  to  Pro- 
testant views,  and  this  tendency  has  ap- 
peared in  books  printed  with  the  approval 
of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  Catechism  of 
Plato,  archljishop  of  Moscow  and  tutor 
to  Paul  I.,  diflers  essentially  from  the  old 
(yatechism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  especially  that  of  the  Eu- 
charist. In  1806,  Archbishop  Methodius, 
of  Tver,  published  in  Latin,  with  the 
approval  of  the  synod,  a  work  on  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Church,  founded 
chiefly  on  Bingham.  Philaret,  the  late 
patriarch  of  Moscow,  a  man  of  talent  and 
of  cultivated  mind,  formed  a  school  of 
theologians  imbued  with  the   spirit   of 
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German  Protestantism.  He  issued  a 
Catechism,  and  a  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versies between  East  and  West.  While 
Germans  like  Neander  and  Schleiermacher 
have  been  read  and  studied.  Catholic  theo- 
logians are  little  known,  and  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  soften  the  points  of 
difl'erence  between  Russians  and  Pro- 
testants, and  to  accentuate  those  which 
separate  Russians  from  Catholics.  At 
the  same  time,  the  interest  in  the  Greek 
Fathers  and  in  the  old  Russian  orthodoxy 
has  been  revived  in  a  certain  section  of 
the  younger  clergy. 

(The  histori<^  account  and  the  sketch 
of  doctrine  are  from  Hefele's  "  Essay  on 
the  Russian  Chiu*ch,"  1864;  the  statistics 
from  Silbernagl,  *'Barchen  des  Orients," 
ch.  iii.,  1805.  An  article  by  Professor 
Lamy,  of  Louvain,  in  the  "Dublin 
Review"  for  April  1881,  has  also  been 
consulted.^) 

RUTBSMIAV  CATBOXiZCS.  The 
name  is  given  to  Christians  who  use  the 
Greek  liturgy  translated  into  Old  Sla- 
vonic, but  own  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
They  are  descendants  of  converts  from 
the  Russian  Church,  who  have  kept  their 
old  rites  and  discipline. 

The  metropoHtan  see  of  Kiev  and  its 
suflragan  dioceses  were  united  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  has  been  said  in  the 
article  on  the  Russian.  The  union  was 
never  satisfactory,  and  the  last  trace  of  it 
had  disappeared  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  the  cause  of  imion  was  zealously 
promoted  by  the  Jesuit  school  established 
at  Vilna  by  Father  Possevin  and  by  the 
Polish  king  Calixtus  HI.  In  1695  the 
Metropolitan  of  Kiev  and  seven  sufiragans 
were  at  their  own  request  received  by 
Clement  YIII.  into  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion. Thus,  the  Ruthenian  province 
arose ;  the  metropolitan  was  chosen  by  the 
bishops  and  all  were  placed  under  Propa- 
ganda, which  was  represented  by  the 
Polish  nuncio.  But  at  the  partition  of 
Poland  all  the  Catholic  Ruthenian 
dioceses,  except  Lemberg,  Przemysl,  and 
part  of  Brezk,  became  Russian  dominion. 
In  1796  Russia  suppressed  all  the  dioceses 
except  one ;  in  1798  three  dioceses  were 
tolerated,  a  fourth  in  1809,  two  only  by 
Nicholas  in  1828.  In  1839  three  bishops 
joined  the  schismatic  Russians,  and  there 
was  till  lately  only  one  see  of  the  United 
Ruthenians     in    Russian    Poland — viz. 

1  The  reader  will  find  a  vivid  and  interest- 
ing  account  of  the  Russian  church  in  a  work  of 
Mr.  Palmer,  recently  edited  by  Cardinal  New- 
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Ohelm  and  Belz — ^immediately  subject  to 
the  Pope.  At  present  there  is  another 
bishopric — viz.  Minsk— suffiragan  to 
Mohilew.  There  were  in  1806  about 
250,000  Catholics  of  the  Ruthenian  rite 
in  Russian  Poland.  The  see  of  Suprasl 
was  erected  in  1700  for  the  Ruthenians 
in  Prussian  Poland ;  they  numbered  about 
40,000. 

In  the  Austrian  territory  the  see  of 
Lemberg,  with  its  suffragan  sees  of 
Przemysl,  Sanek,  and  Sambor  belongs  to 
the  Ruthenian  Church  of  Poland,  and  the 
history  of  its  union  with  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  just  given.  The  metro- 
politan see  of  Lemberg  was  erected  for 
the  two  millions  of  Ruthenian  Catholics 
in  Qallicia  by  Pius  VII.  in  1807,  Kalik 
and  Kamenek  being  united  to  it.  But 
besides  this,  many  schismatical  Slavs  in 
Hungary  followed  the  example  set  by 
their  Polish  brethren  in  1506.  The  union 
only  lasted  till  1627,  and  though  a  bishop 
of  Munkacs  became  Catholic  in  1649,  the 
population  remained  schismatic.  More 
was  done  for  the  Catholic  cause  by  the 
Ruthenian  bishop  De  Camillis  at  tiie  end 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  1771 
the  diocese  of  Munkacs  was  properly  con- 
stituted by  Clement  XIV.  The  Catholic 
population  amounts  to  860,000  souls. 
From  the  dioqese  of  Munkacs  that  of 
Eperies  was  divided  in  1816.  It  contains 
160^000  souls.  Munkacs,  Eperies,  and 
Creis  (apparently  a  new  see)  are  under  the 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Qran.  In  Croatia 
the  Ruthenians  had  one  diocese,  that  of 
Kreutz,  with  20,000  souls,  erected  in 
1777,  and  subject  to  the  Latin  Metro- 
politan of  Agram.  But  the  see,  though 
It  existed  verjr  lately,  is  omitted  in  the 
latest  official  lists. 

The  Ruthenians  have  a  married 
secular  clergv  and  religious  who  foUow 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  The  bishops  are 
usually  taken  from  the  monks.  The 
Ruthenians  are  under  the  laws  made  by 
Propaganda  for  Catholics  of  Greek  rite 
living  among  Latins.  Their  bishops  at 
theur  consecration  make  the  profession 
of  faith  prescribed  for  the  Greeks  by 
Urban  VIII.  (SUbemagl, "  Kirchen  des 
Orients.") 


[See  Sunday.] 
SABBXAZiLVZSM.  A  name  given 
to  two  very  different  forms  of  doctrine, 
which,  however,  a^^^reed  iu  this  that  they 
denied  any  real  distinction  of  Persons  in 
God.  The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that 
there  are  three  divine  Persons  really  dis* 
tinct  from  each  other^  and  yet  one  God. 
The  Sabellians  confessed  with  Catholics 
the  numerical  unity  of  God,  but  denied 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  by  explaining 
away  the  real  distinction  of  the  Persons. 

(1)  The  earliest  form  of  the  heresy 
was  Patripassianism.  Praxeas^  who  came 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Rome  under  Pope 
Eleutherus  (175-180),  Noetus  of  Smyrna, 
who  was  excommunicated  in  his  own 
province  about  230,  Epiffonus  and 
Cleomenes,  who  transplanted  the  doc- 
trine of  Noetus  to  Rome,  all  held  that 
God  the  Father  of  all  is  the  only  God 
and  that  this  one  God  became  man, 
suffered  and  died.  Thus  Praxeas  held 
*Hhat  the  Father  came  down  into  a 
virg'm,  that  He  himself  was  bom  of  her, 
that  He  himself  suffered;  finaUy,  that 
He  himself  n  Jesus   Christ"    (TertuU. 


"  Adv.  Prax."  1,  and  so  28,  20,  30). 
Pressed  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
Father  and  Son  could  be  said  on  this 
theory  to  exist  at  all  after  the  Incarna- 
tion, Praxeas  replied  that  Christ  so  &r  as 
He  was  flesh  was  Son,  and  so  far  as  He 
was  spirit  or  God  was  the  Father  (»6. 
27).  The  tenets  of  Noetus  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  (Hippolytus,  "  C.  Noet.'' 
ed.  Lagaixle,  "PhUosoph."  ix.  7-10).  And 
such  also  was  the  original  doctrine  of  Sa- 
bellius,  a  Libyan,  who  came  to  Rome  under 
Zephyrinus,  was  banished  from  the  Ro- 
man Church  by  Callistus,  and  took  refu^ 
in  the  Libyan  Pentapolis.  The  testi- 
monies as  to  the  original  teaching  of 
Sabellius  are  too  early  and  express  to  be 
set  aside.  "  He  "  (Sabellius)  '*  blasphemes,** 
savs  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  centurv,  "  saying  that 
the  Son  himself  is  the  Father,  and  ribs 
versd"  (The  Epistle  of  Dionysius  is  con- 
tained in  Athanas.  ''De  Decret.  Nicen. 
Syn."  and  edited  by  Routh,  "  RelL  SaCT." 
vol.  iii.  p.  373  seq.)  Novatian,  another 
author,  nearly  contemporaneous,  speaks 
of  Sabellius  ^s  one  **  who  calls  Christ  the 
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Father"  (Novat.  "De  Trin."  c.  12). 
The  Macrofitichy  a  Semiarian  creed  of  the 
Eusebiana  (apud  Athanas.  *^  Be  Synod/' 
26),  refers  to  those  whom  the  Latins  call 
the  Patripassians  and  we  the  Sabellians. 
So  also  Athanasius,  iii.  36 ;  and  Cardinal 
Newman  ("Oxford  Translation  of  St. 
Athanas."  p.  529)  quotes  on  the  same  side 
Euseb.  "Eccl.  Theol."  i.  p.  91;  Basil. 
Ep.  210,  6;  Rufin,  "In  Symb."  5j 
August.  "Hcer."  41;  Theodor.  '^HsBr. 
Fab."  ii.  9.) 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  the  Sabellians, 
and  perhaps  of  Sabellius  himself,  under- 
went a  complete  transformation,  and 
resolved  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  into 
three  manifestations  of  God  to  man. 
It  was  difficult  for  Sabellianism,  in  its 
original  form,  to  assume  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  conformity  to  the  traditional 
teaching,  embodied  in  the  form  of  baptism, 
on  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  very  early  author, 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (apudl  Euseb. 
"H.  E."  vii.  6)  reproaches  the  Sabellians 
with  this  very  thing,  "  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (avcwrOrjo'iav 
Tov  6yiov  nptvfiaros,)  It  was  conceivable 
that  the  Father  should  have  been  incarnate 
in  Christ,  but  there  was  no  room  for  such 
an  incarnation,  and  therefore  on  Sabellian 

Principles  for  a  real  existence  of  the  third 
'erson  in  the  Trinity.  Hence  Sabellius, 
or  at  least  the  SabelliaDS,  came  to  hold 
that  the  same  Person  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
so  far  as  He  manifests  Himself  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning  Son  so  far  as  He  appeared  in 
Christ.  The  same  Pei-son  or  Hypostasis 
(so  Theodor.  "  Hier.  Fab."  ii.  9,  reports 
the  doctrine  of  Sabellius)  was  Father 
when  He  gave  the  law,  Son  when  He 
became  ilesh  in  Christ,  Iloly  Ghost  when 
He  descended  on  the  Apostles,  being 
'*  one  person  with  three  names "  Uv 
rpui>pvfiov  np^fTionov,)  He  compared  the 
three  Trpoo-om-a  or  characters  of  God 
(Epiphan.  **  Haer."  Q^^  1)  to  the  spherical 
form,  light  and  heat  of  the  one  sun. 
Such  late  authorites  are  not  decisive  for 
the  supposition  that  Sabellius  himself 
held  this  view,  but  undoubtedly  the 
Sabellians  did.  Patripassianism  was  thus 
avoided  altogether ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  Incarnation,  no  leas  than  the  Trinity, 
was  in  effect  denied,  for  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ  could  differ  in  degree 
only,  and  not  in  kind,  from  his  union  with 
other  holy  men.  This  Sabellian  doctrine, 
which  takes  npoawrov  or  persona  in  its 
origmal  meaning  of  mask,  character,  &c., 
has  been  maintained  by  many  Protestant 
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divines — c.^.  by  Archbishop  Whately  in 
his  "  Lo^ic."  It  is  of  course  completely 
incompatible  with  Catholic  belief,  and  is 
contrary,  e.ff.,  to  the  first  chapter  of  St, 
John's  GK)speL 

(3)  Closely  akin  to  the  later  Sabelli- 
anism is  the  doctrine  of  Marcellus  of 
Ancvra.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of 
'the  Nicene  definition  against  the  Arians, 
and  this  and  the  obscurity  of  his  doctrine 
account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  defended 
by  Pope  Julius,  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  and 
Athanasius  himself  (Athanas.  *'  Apol.  c. 
Arian."  28,  32;  "Ep.  ad  Monach.  et 
Hist.  Arian."  6.)  He  made  the  Aoyor  a 
mere  attribute  of  God  like  the  reason  of 
man,  manifesting  itself  in  the  creation,  in 
the  incarnation,  and  in  the  sanctification 
of  Christians.  (Theodor.  "  Haer.  Fab.^  ii. 
10).  In  Christ  the  Word  dwelt  with 
extraordinary  power,  to  retire  from  him 
at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  when 
the  manhood  of  Christ  would  no  longer 
reign.  (Euseb.  "  Adv.  Marcell."  ii.  2-4 ; 
"  feci.  Theol."  iii.  8-17.) 

(Newman,  "Notes  on  Athanasius"; 
Petavius,  "  De  Trinitate" ;  Kuhn, "  Trini- 
tatslehre";  Dollinger,  "  Hippolytus  and 
Oallixtus.") 

BAOBAMSirTAUi.  We  shall  show 
in  the  article  on  Sacraments  that  the 
word,  not  only  by  Fathers  like  St.  Augus- 
tine, but  even  by  mediaeval  theologians, 
was  widely  used  for  the  most  sacrea  and 
solemn  rites  of  the  Church.  We  have 
seen  that  St.  Aug^tine,  like  the  Roman 
Rituale  in  present  use,  called  the  salt  in 
baptism  a  gacramentumf  while  mediseval 
writers  use  the  word  of  religious  profession, 
holy  water,  &c.  After  Peter  Lombard, 
when  the  use  of  the  word  and  its  defini- 
I  tion  became  restricted  and  fixed,  the  name 
"  sacramental"  was  given  to  rites  which 
:  have  some  outward  resemblance  to  the  sa- 
craments, but  which  are  not  of  divine  in- 
stitution. The  word  sacramentaiia  occurs 
in  the  "  Summa  '  of  St.  Thomas  (iii.  713), 
but  he  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
enumerate  or  classify  them,  and  with 
him  sacramentalia  seems  only  to  mean 
ceremonies  accompanying  the  sacraments. 

The  sacramentals  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  line — 
Orans,tinctu8,eden8,confessus,  <ian8,benediccn8 ; 

— I.e.  the  prayers  of  the  Church — above 
all  the  Lord's  prayer — and  alms  (how- 
ever, to  be  called  '*  sacramentals,"  prayer 
must  be  said  or  the  alms  given  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  or  in  a  consecrated 
place;  otherwise,  as  Billuart  says,  they 
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do  not  differ  from  other  good  works), 
blessed  bread,  the  confession  at  Mass  and 
io  the  Office,  the  blessing  of  bishops  or 
abbots,  holy  water  (with  which  we  may 
class  blessed  ashes,  candles,  palms,  Sec), 
K  the  '*  sacramentals '^  are  used  with 
pious  dispositions  they  excite  increased 
I'ear  and  love  of  God,  detestation  of  sin, 
and  so,  not  in  themselves,  but  because  of 
these  movements  of  the  heart  towards 
God,  remit  venial  sins.  They  have  a 
special  efficacy,  because  the  Church  has 
blessed  them  with  prayer,  and  so  when,  e.^., 
a  person  takes  holy  water,  accompanying 
the  outward  act  with  the  desire  that  God 
may  cleanse  his  heart,  the  prayer  of  the 
whole  Christian  people  is  joined  to  his 
own.  The  opinion  that "  sacramentals  *'  re- 
mit venial  sms  by  a  power  given  them  by 
God  over  and  above  the  good  dispositions 
with  which  they  are  used,  is  held  by  some, 
but  rejected  by  Juenin,  and  even  by 
Billuart,  as  destitute  of  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture or  tradition. 

aJLCWLAMOBXTAMY  (oT  Liber  Saera- 
mentorutn.)  A  book  containing  the  rites 
for  Mass  and  the  sacraments  generally — 
e.ff,  holy  orders,  baptism,  &c. ;  also  for 
various  sacramental  rites — e.ff,  dedication 
of  churches,  consecration  of  nuns,  &c. 
It  is  represented  by  our  Missal,  Pontifical, 
and  Ritual.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Sacramentary  had  few  rubrics. 

An  imperfect  Roman  Sacramentary, 
without  Ordo  or  Canon,  was  published  by 
Muratori  in  his  "Liturgia  Romana 
Vetus."  It  is  known  as  the  Leonine, 
though  some  of  the  MissaB  are  probably 
later  than  Leo  I.  The  Gelasiau  Sacra- 
mentary was  published  from  a  ninth-cen- 
tury MS.  in  the  Vatican  by  Cardinal 
Thomasius.  The  Gregorian  is  a  revision 
of  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary.  Three 
Galilean  Sacramentaries  (Missale  Gothi- 
cum,  Gallicum,  Francorum)  were  pub- 
lished by  Thomasius,  and  reprinted  by 
Mabillon  and  Muratori.  Another  known 
as  Bobbiense  was  discovered  by  Mabillon 
at  Bobbio,  and  printed  by  him  in  his 
•*  Museum  Italicum."  (See  Lituegibs  ; 
MiBSAL;  Oroo;  Rubrics.) 
or 
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If  we  define  a  sacrament  as  '^  a  sign  of  a 
sacred  thing,  which  thing  sanctifies  men," 
we  are  able  to  include  the  sacraments  of 
nature,  the  old  law,  and  the  Christian 
Church  in  one  common  class.  All  are 
outward  signs ;  all  were  instituted  by  God ; 
and  hence  distinguished  from  *^sacran 
mentals."    But  they    do  not  all  confer 
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grace  ex  opere  operato.  It  was  the  pri- 
mary and  direct  object  of  the  Jewish 
sacraments  to  typify  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christ  who  was  to  come.  Moreover,  the 
grace  which  most  at  least  of  the  Jewish 
sacraments  effected  was  not  grace  in  the 
proper  sense,  but  an  outward  and  legal 
status,  a  position  as  members  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  We  lay  down  these 
principles  proviBionally,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  question  in  theology  which  has 
occasioned  a  greater  variety  of  opinion. 

The  existence  of  grace  given  by  sacra- 
ments before  Christ  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  anyone  previous  to  St,  Augus- 
tine. His  clear  apprehension  of  the  doctrine 
of  oripnal  sin  lea  him  to  believe  that  some 
remeoy  for  it  must  have  been  prescribed 
before  Christ  came,  and  this  remedy  he 
found  in  circumcision    ("De   Nupt.    et 
Concupisc."  iL  11 ;  "  Adv.  Donat."  iv.  24). 
This  explanation,  however,  did  not  touch 
the  case  of  children  bom  before  Abraham 
received  the  covenant    of   circumcision. 
He  thinks  it  incredible  that  those  under 
the  law  of  nature  had  no  sacred  sign 
of  the  Mediator  (sacramentutn)  by  which 
they  "helped  their  little  ones,"' though 
he  does  not  profess  to  know  what  this 
sign  was  ("Adv.  Julian."  v.  11).    Sub- 
sequent Latin  Fathers,  and  the  School- 
men generally,  adopted  St.  Augustine's 
theory,  and  the  term  "  sacraments  of  the . 
old  law  "  has  been  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cils of  Florence  and  Trent.     The  latter 
council  anathematises  (sess.  yii.  De  Sacr. 
can.  2)  the  view  of  Calvin  ("  Instit."  iv, 
14)  ^  that  there  is  no  difference  except  in 
the  outward  rite  between  the  sacraments 
of  the  old  law  and  the  new ;  but  this  is 
all  the  Church  has  decided  in  the  matter. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  statement  of  Eugenius 
IV.  in  the  Council  of  Florence  ("  Instnictio 
pro  Armen.") — viz.  that  the  sacraments  of 
the  old  law,  unlike  those  of  the  new,  did 
not  confer  but  only  typify  grace — ^is  not  a 
definition  of  faith.    (See  Toumely,  **  De 
Sacr.  in  Gen."  qu.  3,  a.  3.) 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
sacrament  or  sacraments  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  circumcision  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  many  sacraments  of  the  Mosaic 
law — e,ff.  the  paschal  lamb,  the  ordination 
of  priests  and  Levitee,  legal  purifications, 
&c.— on  the  other.  The  opmions  of  the 
School  divines  are  thus  given  by  Toumely. 

1  Ue  of  course  admitted  this  difference,  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  old  law  shadowed  forth 
Christ  who  was  to  come,  while  those  of  the 
gospel  *<bear   testimony  to  Him  as  already 
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(1)  AVitli  regard  to  the  Mosaic  sacraments 
excludint?  circumcision.  The  Master  of 
the  Sentences  denied  that  anyone  was 
justified  by  them,  even  if  they  were 
performed  in  faith  and  chanty.  Duran- 
dus  believed  that  grace  was  given  by  some 
of  the  Mosaic  sacraments — at  least  by 
ordination  to  the  priesthood.  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  and  Bonaventure,  followwl  by 
Estius,  hold  that  the  old  sacraments  gave 
grace  e.v  opei'e  opernto,  not  indeed  in  them- 
selves and  primarily,  but  so  far  as  they 
were  signs  by  whicn  men  confessed  their 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  St.  Thomas  and 
many  others  have  thought  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  old  law  gave  grace  not 
ex  opere  opereUo,  but  ex  opere  operantk — 
I.e.  because  of  faith  in  the  minister  and 
recipient.  (2)  As  to  circumcision.  The 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  Bonaventure,  and 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  Schoolmen 
— e.g.  Alexander  of  Hales,  Scotus,  Duran- 
dus,  held  that  circumcbion  was  primarily 
and  directly  instituted  as  a  remedy  for 
original  sin,  and  of  itself  sufficed  to  re- 
move it.  We  may  notice  in  passing  that 
neither  Scripture  nor  Philo  and  Josephus, 
nor  the  Raboins,  attribute  any  such  efhcacy 
to  circumcision.  Lastly,  St.  Thomas 
holds  that  circumcision  did  indeed  remit 
m\  and  confer  grace,  not,  however,  in 
itself,  but  as  a  type  of  Christ's  Passion, 
the  faith  of  the  recipient  if  an  adult  being 
requisite,  and  in  the  case  of  an  infant  the 
faith  of  others  in  his  behalf.  On  these 
conditions  it  remitted  original  and  actual 
sin  if  the  ktter  had  been  committed. 
In  the  case  of  children  who  died  before 
the  eighth  day  (or,  we  may  add,  of  female 
cliildren)  he  suggests  that  some  other  sign 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  parents  suiliceci. 
Dut  he  point«  out  that  circumcision  did 
not,  like  baptism,  impress  a  character 
which  incorporates  a  man  with  Christ; 
nor  did  it  give  a  title  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  heaven,  nor  bestow  such 
abundant  grace  as  baptism  (iii.  70,  4.) 

B  AC&AMSirTS  or  TBB  006FB&. 
1.  Definition  and  General  Opposition 
heiween  Catholic  and  Protestant  JOocti'me. 
— ^The  Roman  Catechism  (P.  II.  o*p.  i. 
n.  4),  following  the  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  xiii.  cap.  3)  defines  a  sacrament 
as  "  a  visible  sign  of  invisible  grace  in- 
stituted for  our  justification."  There 
must  be  a  visible  sign.  Constantly,  in- 
deed, is  ^race  bestowed  without  sign  at 
all ;  God  justifies  at  once  the  sinner  who 
turns  to  Him  with  sorrow  and  love^  and 
his  grace  is  continually  descending  on 
the  hearts  of  the  just,  but  in  all  theee 
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cases  there  is  no  sign,  and  therefore  no 
sacrament.  This  sign  is  efficacious — i.e. 
it  really  efiects  the  grace  which  it  signifies. 
Moral  and  spiritual  dispositions,  it  is 
true,  are  required  in  order  that  those  who 
have  come  to  the  use  of  reason  may 
receive  the  grace  of  the  sacraments ;  but 
these  dispositions  are  the  condition  and 
not  the  cause  of  grace,  the  grace  given  is 
far  beyond  the  pious  feelings  which  the 
mere  sign  awakens,  and  herein  lies  the 
diflference  between  sacraments  such  as 
baptism  and  sacramental  rites  instituted 
by  the  Church,  such  as  sprinkling  with 
holy  water.  Lastly,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  make  earthly  things  the  . 
channels  of  divine  grnce;  the  Church 
may  bless  holy  water  and  hope  that  her 
prayers  for  those  who  use  it  will  be 
heard;  she  cannot  make  water  'Mhe 
layer  of  new  birth."  Such  power  belongs 
to  Christ,  the  author  and  the  finisher  of  our 
salvation,  and  therefore  the  institutor  of 
the  sacraments. 

A^ery  different  was  the  Protestant 
doctrine  against  which  the  definitions  of 
Trent  were  framed.  According  to  the 
Lutherans,  the  sacraments  did  not  pro- 
duce grace,  but  were  pledges  and  seals  of 
God's  promises  to  us.  Thus  Melanchthon 
says  God  invites  us  to  his  table  in  order 
to  remove  all  doubt  from  our  minds  that 
He  has  forgiven  us,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  describes  the  sacraments  as 
"  signs  and  testimonies  of  God*s  good  will 
towards  us."  Calvin's  teaching  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  while  Zwingli  made 
the  sacraments  signs,  not  of  God's  fidelity, 
but  of  ours.  We  receive  the  sacraments 
to  show  that  we  believe:  they  are 
merely  the  badges  of  Christian  pro- 
fession. Several  consequences  followed 
from  the  Lutheran  definition.  It  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
sacraments,  for  it  could  not  be  said — e.g. 
of  marriage  and  holy  order — with  any 
show  of  reason  that  their  primary  and 
direct  object  was  to  excite  faith.  Next, 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
was  out  of  all  harmony  with  Lutheran 
belief  in  consubstantiation.  Why  should 
Christ  work  a  miracle  and  place  his  true 
body  and  blood  under  the  bread  and 
wine,  if  He  did  but  mean  to  confirm  and 
renew  his  promises?  A  simple  feast  of 
bread  and  wine  received  in  hb  name  and 
at  his  bidding  was  surely  enough,  and  so 
Luther's  doctrine  naturaUy  led  to  that  of 
the  Sacramentarians,  which  he  so  bitterly 
opposed.  Further,  the  Anabaptists  were 
fully  justified  by  the  Lutheran  definition 
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of  a  sacrament  in  rejecting  infant  baptism, 
since  a  sacrament  cannot  possibly  excite 
faith  or  assurance  in  an  unconscious  child. 
Equally  logical  were  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  other  small  sects  which 
abuidoned  the  sacraments  entirely;  the 
perfect  believer  might  fairly  plead  that  to 
him  God*8  word  was  enough,  and  needed 
no  confirmation  by  outward  signs  or  seals. 
So  it  happened  that  while  the  Calvinists, 
Zwinglians,  Anabaptists,  &c.,  advanced  on 
the  path  of  negation,  the  later  Lutherans 
retreated  and  almost  accepted  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  "  Apology  "  admits  that  a 
"promise  of  grace"  is  annexed  to  the 
sacraments  ("sacramenta  vocamus  ritus, 
qui  habent  mandatum  Dei  et  quibus 
addita  est  promissio  gratise."  For  refer- 
ences on  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
doctrine,  see  Mohler,  "Symbolik,**  book 
i.  ch.  iv.) 

The  fact  is  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  springs  from  the 
still  more  radical  difference  between  them 
on  redemption  and  justification.  The  Re- 
formersheldthat  man's  nature  was  wholly 
and  incorrigibly  bad ;  he  could  only  appro- 
priate Christ  by  faith  and  have  the  merits 
of  another  set  down  to  his  account.  The 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that 
Christ's  grace  purifies  man  within,  really 
makes  him  just,  and  ennobles  his  whole 
earthly  life  by  imparting  to  it  a  divine 
and  heavenly  character.  And  just  as 
Christ  appeared  in  flesh,  just  as 
virtue  went  forth  from  that  body  which 
He  took,  lust  as  He  saved  us  by  that 
blood  which  He  willingly  shed  in  love  for 
us,  so  He  continues  to  make  sensible 
things  the  channels  of  that  grace  by 
which  our  lives  are  elevated  and  sancti- 
fied. In  baptism  we  are  bom  again ;  in 
confirmation  we  grow  un  to  perfect  men  in 
Christ ;  communion  is  tne  oaily  bread  by 
which  the  life  of  the  soul  is  maintained ; 
in  penance  God  "heals  the  soul  which 
has  sinned  against  Him  "  ;  when  death  is 
near,  unction  comes  to  remove  the  last 
remnant  of  infirmity  and  prepare  the  soul 
for  final  glory.  But  man  has  a  social 
as  well  as  an  individual  nature.  Marriage 
is  given  that  natural  impulses  which 
have  often  proved  the  source  of  corrup- 
tion and  crime  may  become  the  fountain 
of  blessing,  that  the  young  may  be 
brought  up  in  God*s  love  and  fear,  and 
the  Church  be  the  fruitful  mother  of 
children.  Order  is  instituted  that  the 
Church  may  be  ruled  by  those  whom  God 
ba«  Bet  over  heri  may  be  fed  by  the  word 


of  life  and  with  the  other  sacraments. 
(St.  Thomas,  HI.  qu.  Ixv.  a.  1.) 

(2)  The  Number  of  Sacrament^.-'Vfe 
have  already  touched  on  this  division  of 
the  subject,  for  we  have  just  given  a 
rationak  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  from 
the  "  Summa  "  of  St.  Thomas.    The  Oa- 
tholic  Church  has  defined  that  there  are 
seven   sacraments  of  the  new  law,  and 
seven  only.    That  there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments b  proved  by  the  arguments  given 
in  favour  of  each  from  Scnpture  and  the 
perpetual  tradition  of  the  Church,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  there  is  no  other  rite  which  can 
claim    a    place    in    the    same  category. 
Again,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
enumeration  of  seven  sacraments  was  un- 
known for   nearly  twelve    centuries  of 
Church  history,  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  word  $acramerUum  has  various 
senses,  and  till  its  sense  had  been  definitely 
fixed,  or  some  other  word  found  as  a  sub- 
stitute, the  enumeration  of  seven  sacra- 
ments was  impossible.    Indeed ,  the  history 
of  this  enumeration  furnishes  an  argument 
on  our  behalf.    How  was  it  that  when 
once  Peter  Lombard  had  fixed  the  number 
and  names  of  the  seven  sacraments,  his 
vi6w  was  at  once  and  universally,  or  all 
but  universally,  accepted?    The' answer 
is,  because  he  supplied  the  complete  and 
correct  formula  for  the  doctrine  which  the 
Church  already  held.    His  statement  came 
like  a  right  word  which  exactly  expresses 
a  man's  meaning;  but  which  he  has  been 
long  searching  tor  in  vain.    Once  more, 
the  Greeks  separated  from  the  Catholic 
Church  before  the  list  of  sacraments  had 
been  made.    Yet  they,  too,  reached  the 
same  conclusion.    The  ''Orthodox  Con- 
fession of  the  Eastern  Church,"  solemnly 
accepted  by  all  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  and 
used  by  the  Russians,  gives  (ad  Qu.  97) 
the  number  of  sacraments  as  seven,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  names  the  same  seven  which 
we  confess    (Confirmation   being  called 
T^   fivpov  rov  ;(pi<r/iaTOF).      So,  too,   the 
Confession  of  Dositheus,  schismatical  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  accepted    in    the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  in  1672,  declared 
that  there  were  seven  sacraments,  and  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  "  heretical  madness  "  to 
say  there  were  more  or  less.    The  Pro- 
testant Confessions,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, deny  that  there  are  more   than 
two.    But  such  a  denial  had  never  been 
made  before,  except  by  some  of  the  me- 
dieval heretics.    And  even  the  Proteat* 
ants  were  not  sure  of  their  ground.     Tha 
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"Apology"  of  Melanchthon,  sulwcribed 
by  tae  chief  Lutherans,  acknowled^  that 
^*  baptism,  the  supper,  and  absolution,  are 
three  true  sacraments."  And  it  adds  a 
fourth,  since  '^  no  difficulty  need  be  made 
against  putting  Order  in  this  rank,  if  it  be 
Utken  to  mean  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
because  it  is  commanded  by  God  and 
h^  great  promises."  Confirmation  and 
Extreme  Unction  are  said  to  be  "cere- 
monies received  by  the  Fathers,"  which 
have  no  express  promise  of  grace.  In 
Marriage  they  reco^rnise  divine  institu- 
tions, but  with  promises  of  temporal  bless- 
ing only.  "  As  if,*'  says  Boesuet,  "  it  were 
a  temporal  thing  to  bring  up  children  of 
God  for  the  Church,  and  to  oe  saved  by 
begetting  them  in  this  fashion  (1  Tim.  u. 
16),  or  as  if  it  were  not  one  of  the  fruits 
of  Christian  marriage  to  cause  the  children 
born  in  it  to  be  called  holy,  as  being 
destined  for  sanctity  "  (Bossuet,  "  Varia- 
tions," livr.  iii.  ch.  51). 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  numera- 
tion within  the  Church,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish four  different  stages.  Till  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find 
usually  two,  and  sometimes  three  rites 
placed  together  as  sacraments.  Tertullian, 
for  example,  speaks  in  the  same  place  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  ("  De  Corona," 
3),  and  he  calls  the  latter  a  **  sacramen- 
tum" — though  nothing  can  be  made  of 
this,  for  he  uses  Mcramentum  for  the 
oath  or  obligation  of  Christian  service, 
for  a  mystery,  and  for  a  sign  of  any 
kind  which  conceals  a  sacred  meaning. 
Ttns  use  of  the  words  sacramentum  and 
fivcrnipiop  is  common  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Old  Latin,  the  Vulgate,  and  all 
ihe  Fathers,  and  is  still  retained  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  A  century  before,  Justin 
(I  Apol.  61  seq.)  had  explained  together 
the  two  sacraments  of  ^iptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  and,  long  after,  Chrysostom 
("In  Joann."  Hom.  84),  preaching  on 
the  water  and  blood  which  flowed  from 
Christ*s  side,  said,  "Thence  the  sacra- 
ments {jiwrnipia]  take  their  origin'' — ^viz. 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist — "  which  the 
initiated  know."  On  the  other  hand, 
Cyprian  (Ep.  73)  classes  Baptism  and 
Confirmation  ("  signaculum  dominicum  ") 
together,  clearly  making  each  a  channel 
of  sacramental  grace  in  the  strict  sense ; 
and  in  like  manner  Pacian  ("  De  Baptism.'' 
6)  speaks  of  the  sacrament  or  mystery  of 
the  laver  and  of  chrism  ("  lavacri  et  chris- 
matis  et  antistitis  sacramentum" — mean- 
ing only  two  rites,  not  three,  for  the 
Aotiott  of  the  pi«kt«  is  common  to  both 


sacraments).  Further,  Ambrose  ("De 
Virgin."  cap.  10)  seems  to  attribute  a 
sacramental  efficacy  to  the  washing  of  the 
feet.  And  here  we  add,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  that  the  author  of  the  &mous 
treatise  "De  Sacramentis"  (iiL  7)  long 
attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  but  really 
written  in  our  second  period,  eagerly 
adopts  this  theory,  thougn  he  owns  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  Church  was  against 
him. 

Augustine  sometimes  (see  e^, "  Contr. 
Faust."  xix.  14, "  Pro  baptismo  Ohristi,  pro 
eucharistia  Christi,  pro  signo  Chriati") 
classes  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the 
Eucharist  together,  and  this  was  the  pre- 
vailing classification  down  to  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  Thus,  Isidore  of  Seville 
("  Etymolog."  vi.  19)  writes,  "  A  sacro" 
fnentum  consists  in  a  certain  rite,  when  a 
thing  is  so  done  that  we  understand  some* 
thing  to  be  signified  which  must  lo  re* 
ceived  with  holy  dispositions.  Now,  the 
McrameiUa  are  baptism,  and  chrism,  the 
body  and  blood."  Aytho,  bishop  of  Basle, 
in  his  capitulary :  "  They  are  to  be  taught 
to  know  what  the  sacramentum  of  Bap- 
tism and  Confirmation  is,  and  of  the  Body 
of  the  Lord,  how,  in  these  same  mysteries 
\mysterm]f  the  visible  creature  is  seen 
and  still  invisible  grace  is  supplied  for  the 
eternal  life  of  the  soul."  Rabanus  Maurus 
("De  Uni verso,"  v.  11)  repeats  Isidore 
almost  verbaUy.  So  the  writers  of  this 
period  generally,  when  they  enumerate 
the  sacramenta,  though  they  often  speak 
of  two  "  principal  sacramenta,'"  two  which 
flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ,  &c.,  &c. 
We,  of  course,  lay  no  stress  on  the  mere 
use  of  the  word  Bacramentum,  else  we 
might  have  noticed,  «.^.,  that  St. Augustine 
("De  Peccttt.  et  Remiss."  ii.  26;  "De 
Catech.Rud."  60)  calls  the  salt  in  baptism 
by  that  name. 

From  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  to 
the  time  of  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1164),  we 
find  a  long  list  of  sacramenta  in  vogue. 
Peter  Damian  (Serm.  69)  says  there  are 
"  twelve  sacramenta  in  the  Church.*' 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  ("De  Sacr."  ix.  7) 
counts  (a)  two  necessary  sacramenta — viz. 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist;  (fi)  sacron 
menta  useful  for  sanctification — e.g, 
sprinkling  with  holy  vniter,  blessed  ashes, 
&C.,  &c. ;  iy)  those  which  prepare  us  for 
other  sacred  rites — e,g,  ordination,  &c. 
St.  Bernard  (Serm.  "  In  Coena  Domini ") 
tells  his  hearers  there  are  mvnj sacramenta, 
but  he  will  only  speak  then  of  tliree — vis. 
Baptism,  Euclumst,  and  the  washing  of 
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The  first  distinct  and  certain  mention 
of  seven  sacraments  occurs  in  Peter  Lom- 
bard ("  Sentent."  IV.  dist.  ii).  "  Let  us 
now  come  to  the  sacramento  of  the  new 
law,  which  are  seven  in  number."  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Master  of  the  Sentences 
was  anticipated  by  Otto  of  Bamberg,  the 
Apostle  of  Pomerania  (1124-28V  The 
question  is  of  little  moment,  but  the  state- 
ment rests  on  the  word  of  a  biojH'apher, 
not  on  any  writing  of  Otto  himseln  A 
work  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  often  referred 
to — viz. "  De  Cierimoniis  " — is  not  his,  but 
later  than  Peter  Lombard.  To  sum  up : 
In  the  earliest  ages.  Baptism  and  the  Eu- 
charist— the  two  sacraments  most  clearly 
and  directly  instituted  by  Christ,  and 
most  necessary  for  all — were  classed  toge- 
ther. Then  Confirmation,  long  given  along 
with  Baptism,  was  added  to  the  number. 
Next— as  this  nxmiber  of  three  did  not 
seem  to  rest  on  any  fixed  principle — various 
writers  chose  various  rites  of  the  Church 
and  put  them  together  under  the  common 
name  of  sacramenta.  At  last,  theological 
reflection,  just  when  systematic  theology 
was  beginning  to  be,  led  Peter  Lombard 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  seven 
rites,  with  this  in  common,  which  separated 
them  from  all  others — viz.  that  they  were 
the  ordained  means  of  grace.  He  called 
them,  and  them  only,  sacraments.  The 
Schoolmen  at  once  perceived  the  accuracy 
of  his  doctrine  and  the  convenience  of  his 
nomenclature,  and,  finally,  the  number  of 
the  sacraments  was  defined  to  be  seven, 
in  1274,  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons 
("  Prof.  Fidei  Mich.  Pakeolog."),  at  'Flo- 
rence (**  Decret.  pro  Armen."),  and  under 
anathema  at  Trent  (Sess.  vii.  "  De  Sacr.*' 

C.1). 

(3)  The  Matter  mid  Form  of  the  Sacra- 
ments,— Eugenius  IV.  ("Instr.  pro  Ar- 
men.")  states  that  the  sacraments  are 
eft'^jcted  by  the  things  which  stand  for  the 
matter  ("  tanquam  materia  *'),  by  the  words 
which  stand  for  the  form,  and  by  the  per- 
son of  the  minister ;  and  that  if  any  one 
of  these  three  things  be  wanting,  there  is 
no  sacrament.  The  terms  "  matter  "  and 
"form"  are  borrowed  from  Aristotle, 
matter  being  the  indeterminate  element 
which  form  stamps  with  a  definite  cha- 
racter. Thus,  water  may  be  used  for  the 
washing  of  the  body,  as  drink,  and  for  a 
thousand  other  ends.  But  when  the 
minister,  as  he  sprinkles  the  water  on  the 
catechumen,  ados  the  words,  '*  I  baptise 
thee,"  &c.,  the  end  and  meaning  ot  his 
action  is  apparent,  and  we  have  the  three 
consUtuents  of  the  sacrament — vix<  the 


person  of  the  minister,  the  washing  with 
water,  which  is  the  matter,  and  the  words, 
which  are  the  form.  The  special  difii- 
culties  about  the  matter  and  form  of  par- 
ticular sacraments — f.<7.  Penance,  Order, 
Marria^,  &c. — have  been  discussed  imder 
these  titles ;  but  we  may  say  in  this  place 
that  theologians  distinguish  a  double 
matter  in  Uie  Eucharist.  While  that 
sacrament  is  being  produced,  the  matter 
is  bread  and  wine ;  after  consecration  the 
matter  consists  in  the  outward  appearances 
or  accidents  of  bread  and  wine.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Eucharist,  unlike  all  the  other  sacraments, 
continues  to  exist  after  the  words  have 
been  spoken.  Its  duration  is  not  transitory 
but  permanent,  so  long  as  the  speci<» 
last. 

This  terminology  began  with  the 
Aristotelian  or  inelastic  theologians. 
It  is  unknown,  says  Juenin  (diss.  i. 
cap.  2),  not  only  to  the  Fathers,  but  to 
Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Bernard,  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  and  Peter  Lombard,  all  of  whom 
wrote  formal  treatises  on  the  sacraments, 
and  it  first  appears  in  William  of  Auxerre 
about  1216.  In  early  times,  the  "  form  " 
of  a  sacrament  means  something  quite 
difierent — viz.  the  whole  rite.  The  Fa- 
thers conunonly  distinguish  between  the 
*^  sign,"  which  includes  both  matter  and 
form,  and  the  invisible  thing,  between 
"  things  **"  and  "  words  "  and  between  the 
facramentumy  which  includes  all  the 
outward  part,  and  the  res  sacramentiy 
the  invisible  part.  This  last  distinction 
is  of  capital  moment  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  patristic  texts. 

The  Council  of  Trent  defines  that 
though  the  Cyhurch  may  change  rites  and 
ceremonies,  it  cannot  ^ter  the  "sub- 
stance *'  of  the  sacraments.  This  follows 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament. 
The  matter  and  form  have  no  power  in 
themselves  to  give  grace.  This  power 
depends  solely  on  the  will  of  God,  who 
has  made  the  grace  promised  depend  on 
the  use  of  certain  things  and  words,  so 
that  if  these  are  altered  in  their  essence 
the  sacrament  is  altogetlier  absent.  The 
custom  of  the  Church  in  diflerent  ages 
and  countries  shows  that  the  form  is  not 
fixed  in  its  particular  words.  It  is  often 
very  hard  to  determine  what  change  in 
the  form  would  render  the  sacrament  in- 
valid. Common  sense  makes  the  decision 
turn  to  a  great  extent  on  the  intention 
with  which  the  change  is  made.  Thus 
to  baptise  **  in  the  name  of  the  FfttKer, 
the  Son,  the  Holy  Qhost  and  the  Blessed 
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mon  among  Post-Tridentine  theologians— 
though  more  for  the  latter  (''  ut  aliquid 
probabilitatis  habeat,  ma|ori  tamen  pro* 
babUitate  diversfle  sententan  superatur  "). 
Juenin  likewise  denies  that  the  mmiediate 
institution  b  j  Christ  is  of  faith.  Billuart 
tends  the  other  wayi  but  speaks  doubt- 
fully. 

(6)  The  MmUter  of  the  Sacraments.^ 
Little  need  be  said  here  about  the  per- 
sonal holiness  required  in  the  dispensers 
of  the  mysteries  of  Christ.  ''Holy  things 
are  to  be  handled  in  a  holy  manner,"  and 
the  minister  is  guilty  of  sacrilege  if  he 
confers  the  sacrament  on  others  while  he 
himself  is  at  enmity  with  God.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Church  held  against 
the  Donatists  that  the  validity  of  the 
sacraments  does  not  depend  on  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  minister^  since  in  any  case 
Christ  is  always  present  as  the  inyisible 
dispenser  of  jprace.  A  person  may  even 
be  justified  m  seeking  the  sacraments 
from  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  unworthy, 
if  he  cannot  obtain  them  otherwise. 
Neither  schism  nor  heresy  deprives  a 
man  of  the  power  of  Holy  Order  (see 
Okders,  Holt).  But  a  great  difficult 
remains.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
vii.  De  Sacr.  can.  11)  requires  us  to 
believe  that  the  minister  of  the  sacra- 


Virgin,"  would  alwa^  show  apross  igno- 
rance or  gross  perversity ;  but  ii  the  inten- 
tion were  to  baptise  in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
divine  Persons,  or  as  if  her  name  were 
operative  in  the  sacrament,  the  baptism 
would  be  null  (St.  Thomas,  HI.  qu.  Iz. 
a.  8). 

We  first  hear  of  a  conditional  form 
(**I  do  not  rebaptise  thee,  but  if  thou 
art  not,"  &c.)  in  the  Capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  ?lib.  vi.  cap.  181,  quoted 
by  Juenin).  Tne  expediency  of  express- 
ing^ a  condition  was  not  universally  ad- 
mitted till  it  was  approved  by  Gregory 
IX.  (*'  Extra,  de  Baptism."  cap.  2,  apud 
eundem).  Till  about  1600  the  conditional 
form  was  only  used  in  the  three  sacra- 
monts  which  imprint  character  (Juenin, 
i.  a.  2).  Even  now  it  is  not  usual  to 
express  the  condition  in  the  other  sacra- 
ments, and  a  sacrament  must  never  be 
reiterated  under  condition  expressed  or 
implied,  unless  the  minister,  after  diligent 
examination,  is  unable  to  satisfy  hiniself 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  previous  act. 

(4)  The  Author  of  the  Sacraments, 
—The  Council  of  Trent  defines  that  the 
seven  sacraments  were  all  instituted  by 
Christ  Himself,  and  this  for  a  reason 
already  given.  But  the  Council  does  not 
say  that  Christ  instituted  them  directly 
and  immediately.  Some  of  the  older 
Scholastics  held  that  some  sacraments 
were  instituted  by  the  Apostles.  Toumely 
quotes,  for  this  opinion,  Peter  Lombard 
("IV.  Sent."  dist.  23),  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  C'De  Sacr."  ii.  2),  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  C'Li  Lib.  IV.  Sentent."  ad  dist.  17, 
a.  1,  qu.  3),  and  Alexander  of  Hales 
("Summa,"  p.  iv.  qu.  24, 1),  the  last  of 
whom  belieyed  that  Confirmation  was  in- 
stituted in  845  at  the  Council  of  Meaux. 
This  last  opinion  must  certainly  be  re- 
jected. But  although  Toumdy  holds  it 
to  be  "true  and  certain"  that  Christ 
immediately  and  directly  instituted  each 
of  the  sacraments,  he  by  no  means  agrees 
with  Becanus,  Bellarmin,  and  Vasquez 
in  accepting  tlds  as  an  article  of  faith  or 
considering  that  it  is  now  heresy  to  attri- 
bute the  mstitution  of  some  sacraments 
to  the  Apostles,  acting  with  power  granted 
them  by  our  Lord.  He  quotes,  on  his 
own  side,  these ''  most  grave  theologians  " 
Sotus  and  Estius,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  leading  theolo^an  at  Trent.  In- 
deed, Estius  goes  further  than  Toumely, 
for  he  is  inclined  to  admit  that  some- 
thing may  be  said  for  each  opinion— 
that  of  St.  Bonayenture  and  that  com- 

8 


ments  must  have  *^  the  intention  of  doing 
that  at  least  which  the  Church  does." 
This  definition  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  controversy  within  and  without  the 
Church.  Protestants  have  attacked  it  as 
making  the  efifect  of  the  sacraments  im- 
certain.  Catholics  have  interpreted  it 
variously. 

Intention  is  "  an  act  of  the  will,  by 
which  a  man  chooses  a  particular  thing.'*' 
This  intention  may  be  actual — ».«.  present 
at  the  time ;  habitual — i,e,  once  present 
and  never  recalled,  but  not  actually  pre- 
sent, or  even  present  in  effect ;  virtual — i.e. 
once  present  and  still  surviving  as  the 
cause  or  motive  of  a  man's  acts.  Thus, 
if  I  nuike  up  my  mind  to  take  a  journey, 
my  intention  is  actual ;  I  set  out  and  con- 
tinue walking,  though  the  purpose  is  not 
at  the  moment  present  to  my  mind,  then 
my  intention  is  virtual.  I  make  up  my 
nund  to  take  a  journey  next  day,  and 
meantime  go  to  bed ;  while  I  am  asleep 
my  intention  is  habitual.  All  theologians 
agree  that  a  virtual  intention  |is  needed 
for  the  validitv  of  the  sacraments.  St. 
Thomas,  indeed.,  pronounces  an  habitual 
intention  enough,  but  only  because 
habitual  meant  then  what  virtual  meant 
later. 
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So  far,  all  is  ^Iftin.  But  wliat  rnmt 
the  object  of  my  intention  be?  Seyeral 
answers  are  conceivable.  The  minister 
(a)  may  intend  to  perform  the  outward 
rite,  but  as  an  open  mockery,  or  as  children 
might  do  in  play,  actors  on  the  stage,  &o. 
(^)  He  may  intend  to  perform  tha  outward 
rite  seriously,  (y)  He  may  intend  to 
confer  the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  to 
regenerate,  e.^.,  the  child  whom  he  bap- 
tises, &c.  The  first  and  third  solutions 
are  inadmissible.  A  performance  <^  the 
sacramental  rite  in  open  mockery  is 
allowed  by  all  to  be  inyalid,  and  on  the 
other  side,  no  one  doubts  that  an  infidel 
or  Calyinist  may  baptise,  or,  if  he  is  a 
priest,  may  say  Mass,  anoint,  &c.,  &c., 
validly.  We  will  give  the  words  of 
Toumely  («De  Sacr."  <ju.  vL  a.  1^: 
"  Whatever  a  man's  opmion  may  oe 
about  the  sacrament,  its  effect  and  end, 
or  about  the  Church  itself,  whether  he 
rejects  all  these  things  or  admits  them, 
mi^es  no  difference  to  the  substance  of 
the  sacrament."  ''He  need  not  intend 
to  produce  the  effect  of  the  sacrament 
or  to  perform  the  rite  of  the  Church  as  a 
sacrament,  or  to  do  what  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church  does;  it  is  enough  that 
he  ^ould  intend  in  some  general  way  to 
do  what  the  Church  does,  whatever  his 
notion  about  the  Church,  the  sacrament, 
its  effect  and  object  may  be."  Unless 
the  Church  held  this,  she  would  not,  as 
she  certainly  does,  recognise  the  validity 
of  many  sacraments  given  1^  heretics, 
infidels,  and  even  Pagans.  Protestants 
sometimes  urge  that  bishops  have  been 
secret  infidels.  Jews,  &c.,  and  that  there- 
fore on  Catholic  pnnciples  the  orders  and 
other  sacraments  given  by  them  must 
have  been  invalid ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  utterly  failed  to  grasp  what 
the  doctrine  of  intention,  as  held  by  any 
Catholic,  is. 

But  is  it  enough  for  validity  if  the 
minister  merely  perform  the  external  rite 
in  a  serious  manner,  even  if  internally  he 
withhold  his  intention — i .«.  even  if  from 
malice  or  impiety  he  save  to  himself,  **  I 
don't  mean  to  act  as  tne  minister  of  the 
Church,  I  don't  intend  to  baptise,  con- 
secrate, or  the  like,  but  merely  to  deceive 
the  people  "  P  We  follow  the  opinion  of 
those  who  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
we  give  our  repl^  in  the  words  of  Bossuet 
("Sententia  Episcopi  Meldensis,  on  the 
J  Cogitationes  Rrivatsa'  of  Leibnitz  ").  « It 
is  a  most  common  opinion  among  Cath- 
olics that  the  intention  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  the  sacraments  consists  in  this 


^^viz.  the  will  eu  the  part  of  the  minister 
seriously  td  perform  tne  rites  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  and  to  do  nothing  which 
is  calculated  to  show  a  contrary  intention, 
which  intention  he  himself  cannot  make 
void  by  any  seciet  intention  whatsoever." 
This  clear  explanation  removes,  as  we 
believe,  every  difficulty.  The  people  are 
in  no  possible  danger  of  dteeption.  The 
serious  performance  of  the  exterior  rite 
is  all  tiiat  is  required.  The  difficulty  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  necessity  of 
intention  in  Scripture  or  tradition  &lls  to 
the  ground.  Tne  sacram^ts  are  to  be 
given  by  men— -bjr  -men  acting,  in  St. 
Paul's  words,  as  the  ministers  of  Christ 
and  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  God 
(1  Cor.  IV.  1.).  We  only  aSkthat  they  be 
given  by  conscious,  human  action.  For 
example,  in  some  Masses  the  words  of 
consecration  occur  in  the  Gt)8pel,  while 
the  biead  and  wine  are  on  the  altar. 
Will  any  one  maintain  that  the  consecra- 
tion takes  place  there  and  then  P  Does 
any  one  sunpose  that  the  nioient  Church 
thought  so  P  Scarcely.  Yet,  if  not,  then 
the  ancient  Church  admitted  the  whole 
doctrine  of  intention  which  every  Catholic 
is  bound  to  maintain. 

This  opinion  which  we  have  been  de- 
fending was  propounded  by  Catharinua, 
a  Dominican  theologian  present  at  the 
very  session  in  which  the  doctrine  of  in- 
tention was  defined.  Some  time  after  Uie 
definition  the  work  of  Catharinua  was 
reprinted  at  Home  in  1652  by  Baldos, 

?nnter  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  f  So 
'oumely.)  Cardmal  Pallavicino,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Council,"  ix.  6,  allows 
that  the  Fathers  of  Trent  did  not  suspect, 
much  less  condemn,  the  doctrine  of 
Catharinua.^  The  great  Jesuits  Salmeron 
and  Becanus,  and  me  celebrated  Domini- 
can Contenson,  espoused  it.  So  in  the 
last  century  d^  the  learned  Oratorian 
Juenin.  It  was  defended  in  the  Sorbonne 
in  168d  by  Harlai,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Paris.  We  have  seen  how  Bossuet 
speaks  of  it.  It  has  never  been  censored 
by  any  competent  authority,  for  a  proposi- 
tion condemned  before  Alexander  VIIL 
by  the  Boman  Inquisition  in  1690  -was, 
as  Juenin  shows,  quite  difierent.  F. 
Ryder,  in  his  recent  book  on  "  Oatbolic 
Controversy,''  admits  that  the  question  is 
still  quite  open,  though  he  himself  holds 
the  contrary  opinion.    It  is  quite  troe 

>  The  doctrine  condemned,  as  Pallaviciso 
shows,  was  that  of  Lnther— viz.  that  a 
ment  given  in  open  mockery  (con  i 
taminU  b^tof  e  gioam)  is  valid« 
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thftt  the  majority  of  school  theolo^ans 
believe  that  secret  withholding  of  the  in- 
tention is  enough  to  invalidate  the  sacra- 
ment. Our  objection  to  this,  the  com- 
mon theory,  is  grounded,  not  so  much 
on  the  difliculties  which  follow  from  it^  as 
on  the  fact  that  its  advocates  can  adduce 
no  proof  from  Scripture  or  tradition 
(neither  BiUuart  nor  even  Tournely  gives 
a  single  argument  from  the  Fathers^), 
while  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the 
argument  from  reason.  Reason  no  doubt 
requires  us  to  look  on  the  valid  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  as  a  human  act 
distinguished  by  the  outward  circum- 
stances from  possible  combinations  of  the 
same  words  and  acts  which  have  no 
sacramental  character.  But  this  does  not 
carry  us  beyond  the  opinion  of  Catharinus 
and  others  whom  we  follow, 


(6)  The  Sutnect  or  Suscipient  of  the 
Sacraments. — ^Tne  sacraments  are  meant 
for  the  whole  race  of  mankind;  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  received  with 
profit  by  adults,  certain  dispositions  are 
mdispensable.  To  the  sacraments  of  the 
dead — ».c.  Baptism  and  Penance — the  re- 
cipient must  come  at  least  with  faith  and 
hope,  sorrow  for  sin,  and  purpose  of 
amendment ;  the  sacraments  of  the  living 
— I.e.  the  other  five — must  be  received  by 
those  who  are  already  in  the  grace  and 
love  of  God,  the  living  members  of  Christ.' 
Otherwise  the  sacraments  only  add  to  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  receive  them. 
As  regards  mere  validity,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  is  always  the  same,  in 
whatever  state  it  is  received,  because  in 
any  case  it  remains  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour.  In  order  that  the 
other  sacraments  may  be  valid,  some  in- 
tention is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  as  well  as  of  the  minister.  But 
whereas  the  latter  must  have  an  actual  or 
virtual  intention,  it  suffices  for  the  validity 
of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Penance,  and 
Extreme  Unction  if  they  are  received  with 
an  habitual  or  interpretative  intention  of 
accepting  ihe  rite  of  the  Church.    This  is 

^  Innocent  III.  is  the  earliest  nuthority  they 
quote.  Tlieir  text  from  St.  Paul  certainly 
proves  the  necessity  of  intention,  but  only  as 
Catharinus  understood  it.  For  a  priest  who 
behaves  with  exterior  seriousness  always  acts 
as  a  minister  of  Christ 

'  Accidentally,  however,  the  sacraments  of 
the  living  may  restore  a  soul  to  the  grace  of 
God  ;  e,g,  if  a  person  has  attrition — i.e.  sorrow — 
for  his  mortal  sins,  which  is  supernatural,  but 
imperfect,  and  a  nrm  purpose  of  amendment, 
believiDg  erroneooily,  but  m  good  faith,  that  be 
iiAlrea<^Jaatifled. 

flfifl 


plain  from  deci^ons  of  early  councils. 
For  example,  the  First  Council  of  Orange 
in  442  (c.  12)  ordains  that  Baptism  or 
Penance  may  be  g^ven  to  a  man  who  has 
fallen  into  pnrensy.  At  the  time,  he  has 
no  intention  of  receiving  the  sacrament, 
but  he  is  to  receive  it,  so  the  council 
directa,  if  others  give  "  testimony  to  his 
past  desire."  There  is  a  special  difficulty, 
however,  with  regard  to  Penance,  for 
many  theologians,  believing  that  sorrowful 
confession  by  word  or  other  sensible  sign 
is  the  matter  of  the  sacrament,  are  obliged 
by  their  theory  to  Hold  that  the  actual 
presence  of  some  such  sign  is  always 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  absolution. 
The  Scotists  who  make  absolution  both 
the  form  and  matter  of  Penance,  are  able 
to  consider  the  mere  desire  of  absolution 
in  the  past  enough,  even  if  the  penitent 
is  unable  to  express  it  ever  so  indistinctly 
at  the  moment.  Again,  the  mere  purpose 
of  living  a  Christian  life  involves  the  in- 
tention requisite  for  Baptism,  Confirmationi 
and  Extreme  Unction.  It  is  different  with 
Matrimony  and  Holy  Order,  states  of  life 
the  desire  of  which  is  no  way  implied  in 
the  general  resolve  to  live  like  a  Christian  ; 
and  it  is  usually  said  that  a  definite 
desire  is  also  needed  for  Penance  (so 
Billuart,  "De  Sacr.''  diss.  yi.  a.  1).  We 
have  the  same  disputes  here  as  in  the 
previous  section  on  the  necessary  object  of 
the  intention.  The  common  opinion  is 
that  it  must  be  an  internal  one  of  receiving 
the  sacred  rite;  while  Juenin  thinks  it 
likely  that  a  man  "who  withheld  his 
intention,"  and  did  but  mean  to  submit  to 
the  rite  vdth  external  seriousness,  would 
still  receive  it  validly.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipient, interpret  it  as  we  will,  is  not 
without  historical  difficulties.  History 
furnishes  several  instances  in  early  times 
of  men  ordained  and  supposed  to  be 
validly  ordained,  in  spite  of  tlieir  struggles 
and  resistance.  Generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  persons  did  give  a  final,  though 
reluctant,  consent ;  and  Augustine  spei^ 
{''  Ad  Donat."  Ep.  173)  of  those  who  were 
made  bishops  after  being  imprisoned  and 
severely  handled,  "untU  they  consented 
to  undertake  a  good  work."  No  such  ex- 
planation will  fit  the  case  of  the  hermit 
Macedonius,  concerning  whom  Thcodoret 
("Hist.  Relig."  cap.  13)  relates  that  ho 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  celebrated 
Flavian  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  was  furious  when 
he  learnt  what  had  occurred.  The  only 
answer;  so  far  as  wo  can  tee,  la  to  say 
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that  Flavian  was  mistaken,  and  the  ordi- 
nation good  for  nothing.  It  may  be 
asked  wherein  does  the  validity  of  a 
sacrament  consist  if  no  inward  grace 
accompanies  the  outward  sign  P  We  reply, 
£rst,  tnat  three  sacraments  confer  charac- 
ter which  is  always  bestowed,  even  if  no 
grace  accompany  it ;  and,  next,  that  Bap- 
tism certainly,  Confirmation,  Order,  Mar- 
riage, Extreme  Unction  probably,  confer 
grace  which  revives  when  the  recipient 
enters  into  due  dispositions,  even  ii  his 
malice  impeded  the  grace  at  the  time 
they  were  received.  Some  even  suppose 
that  this  holds  good  of  Penance  and  a 
few  of  the  Eucharist.  (Liguor.  "TheoL 
Moral"  vi.  Tract,  i;  cap.  1.) 

(7^  The  Orace  of  thfi  SacramenU  is 
twofold.  They  increase  that  sanctifying 
grace  which  is  the  supernatural  life  of  the 
soul,  and  the^  bestow  a  sacramental  grace 
— t.e.  one  wmch  is  special  and  singular, 
and  proper  to  each  sacrament.  A  person, 
e.a.j  who  receives  Confirmation  worthily 
obtains  besides  the  character  and  the  in- 
crease of  sanctity  a  title  to  special  assist- 
ance from  God  when  he  is  tanpted  to 
forsake  the  faith,  has  occasion  to  confess 
it  by  word  or  deed,  &c.  The  Thomist 
opinion  is  that  the  sacraments  cause 
grace  physically,  which  means,  not  of 
course  that  sensible  things  have  power  in 
themselves  to  produce  it,  but  that  they 
become  instruments  in  the  almighty*  hand 
of  God.  A  brush  Is  powerless  to  paint  a 
picture,  but  it  is  the  instrument  or  paint- 
ing in  the  artistes  hand.  The  Scotists 
look  on  the  sacraments  as  merely  moral 
causes  of  grace.  When  the  outward 
signs  are  present  and  the  other  conditions 
fiUfilled,  then  (Jod  directly  and  without 
any  instrumentality  of  the  sacraments 
infuses  grace.  Each  opinion  has  found 
many  advocates  outside  of  the  Thomist 
and  Scotist  schools. 

(It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  list  of 
writers  on  the  sacraments,  which  would 
be  in  fact  a  list  of  nearly  all  Catholic 
theologians.  But  we  would  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
French  Oratorian  Juenin,  "Commen- 
tarius  Historicus  et  Dogmaticus  de  Sacra- 
mentis"  [Lyons,  1717].  We  have  also 
derived  great  asastance  from  a  learned 
treatise  of  the  Protestant  Hahn,  "De 
Numero  Sacramentorum  Septenario  ra- 
tiones  historic®  "  [Breslau,  1869].  The 
references,  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
knows  by  painful  experience,  are  fire- 
quently  inaccurate,  and  the  general 
statements  require  sifting,  but  the  work 


SAINTS 

is  one  of  learning  and  merit,  and  much 
may  be  learned  from  it.  Chardon's 
**  Histoire  des  Sacrements  "  [Paris,  1746], 
has  no  treatise  on  the  sacraments  in 
general  But  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  great  obligations  to  this 
admirable  work.  Gibbon — we  ^uote  from 
memoiy— eulogises  it  as  containing  all  that 
can  be  known  on  the  subject,  and  this 
praise  is  due.  The  author  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  Benedictine 
Congregation  of  Vannes.) 

BA^fSmk    CNBUS.      This    cloistered 
order  of  nuns  was  founded  at  Paris  in 
1800  by  Fr.  Varin  (afterwards  well  known 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus)  and  Madame 
Barat.  Their  main  object  is  the  education 
of  girls  whose  parents  are  in  easy  or 
wealthy  circumstances.    They  have  three 
or  four  houses  in  England  and  as  many  in 
Ireland,  the  chief  being  Roehampton  in 
one  country  and  Roscrea  in  the  otner. 
8AOHBB  KmaST.      [See  HSIHT.] 
BAC^SXSTT.     [See  DiAOONrCXTX.] 
8AZWT8,  ZVraSCSSSZOW  AMJ^ 
ZWOCATZOW  OF.     The  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  xxv.  De  Invoc.  Sanct.)  teaches 
that  **  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  oflRar 
their  prayers  for  men  to  God ;  that  it  is 
good  and  useful  to  call  upon  them  with 
supplication,    and,    in    order    to  obtain 
benefits  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour, 
to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  help, 
and  aid."     The  prayer  which  we  may 
address  to  the  samts  is  of  course  whoUr 
different  from  that  which  we  offer  to  GkxL 
or  Christ.      "  We  prajr  God,"  says   the 
Roman  Catechism  (p.  iv.  ch.  6),  "  Him- 
self to  give  good  or  free  us  from   evil 
things;  we  ask  the  saints,  because  thej 
enjoy  God's  favour,  to   undertake    our 
patronage  and  obtain  from  God  the  tilings 
we  need.    Hence  we  employ  two  forma 
of  prayer,  differing    in   the   mode    [of 
address];    for  to  God  we  say  properly. 
Have  mercy  on  us.    Hear  us;    to  the 
saints.  Pray  for  us."    Or,  if  we  aak  the 
Blessed  Virgin  or  the  saints  to  have  pity 
on  us,  we  only  beseech  them  to  think  of 
our  misery,  and  to  help  us  "  by  their  favour 
with  God  and  their  intercession ;  **  and 
<'  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  hy  mil 
not  to  attribute  what  belongs  to  GK>d  to 
any  other  *  ("  Cat.  Rom."  $6.).  Two  points, 
then,  are  involved  in  the  Catholic  doctrine 
— the  intercession  of  the  saints  and  the 
utility  of  invoking  them. 

(1)  Intercemon  of  thi  Saini$. — Thm 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  enforces  tl&e 
principle  that  we  are  members  of  Chxiat, 
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and  so  bound  to  each  other  aa  members 
of  the  same  body  (see,  c.^.,  1  Cor.  xii.  12 
seq,),  God  might,  had  it  pleased  Him, 
haye  made  us  solely  and  directly  depen- 
dent on  Himself,  but  He  has  chosen  to 
display  his  own  power  by  giving  great 
efficacy  to  the  intercession  of  the  just 

SGunes  T.  16).  He  taught  us  to  go  to 
m  with  the  wants  of  others  as  well  as 
with  our  own,  and  He  has  deepened 
charity  and  humility  by  making  us  de- 
pendent to  some  extent  on  the  prayers  of 
others.  Everybody  knows  the  store  St. 
Paul  set  on  the  prayers  of  his  fellow- 
Christians  (Eph.  vi.  18, 19 ;  1  Tim.  il  1). 
Prayer  even  for  enemies  was  a  duty  en- 
Toined  hj  Christ  Himself  (Matt.  v.  44). 
Kow,  it  IS  hard  to  imagine  a  reason  why 
souls  which  have  gone  to  Qod  should 
cease  to  exercise  this  kind  of  charity  and 
to  intercede  for  their  brethren.  The  Old 
Testament  plainly  asserts  the  intercession 
of  angels,  as  has  been  proved  already  (see 
Mediatob),  and  it  seems  at  least  to  miply 
the  intercession  of  departed  saints  in 
Jeremias  xv.  1;  and  undoubtedly  the 
later  Jews  believed  in  the  merits  and  in- 
tercession of  the  saints  of  Israel  (Weber, 
"  Altsynagog.  Theol."  p.  814).  We  find 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  doctrine  just 
where  we  should  reasonably  expect  it. 
The  Apocalynse  was  written  later  at  least 
than  the  death  of  Nero  (June  9,  aj).  68), 
and  the  writer  is  filled  with  the  thought 
of  his  martyred  brethren  who  had  gone 
before  him  to  God.  He  believes  that  they 
still  sympathise  with  and  intercede  for 
those  whom  they  had  lefb  behind.  "1 
saw  beneath  the  altar  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  slain  because  of  the  word  of 
Gt)d  and  the  witness  which  they  had,  and 
they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  How  long,  0 
Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  avenge 
our  blood  from  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth.  And  there  was  given  to  each  of  them 
a  white  robe,  and  they  were  told  to  rest  a 
little,  imtil  their  fellow-servants  and  their 
brethren  be  completed  [in  number,"  or 
else,  according  to  the  reading  (rvfin\rjpo>(rci>~ 
a-iv,  "complete  the  number]  "who  are  to 
be  killed  even  as  they "  (vi.  9  seq.)  So 
again,  in  v.  8  (cf.  viii.  8),  the  elders 
before  the  heavenly  altar  are  represented 
as  falling  "  before  the  Lamb,  having  each 
a  harp  and  golden  vials  full  of  perfumes, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  samts."  It 
matters  nothing  for  our  present  purpose 
whether  the  "saints"  mentioned  were  or 
were  not  still  on  earth.  In  either  case 
their  prayers  are  offered  to  God  by  the 
elders  in  heaven,  so  that  the  imagery 
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inplies  that  the  saints  before  God  offer  up 
our  prayers  and  so  help  us  by  their  inter- 
cession. 

But  if  Scripture  were  silent,  tradition 
witnesses  to  tne  doctrine  so  universally 
and  so  constantly  as  to  remove  all  doubt 
of  it8  Apostolic  origin.  The  genuine 
"Acts"  ot  the  early  Martyrs  abound  in 
testimonies.  Thus,  the  contemporaries 
of  St.  Ignatius,  St.  John*s  disciple,  tell 
us  that  some  saw  the  martyr  in  vision 
after  death  "praying  for  us"  ("Act. 
Mart."  7).  The  "Acts"  of  the  Martyrs 
of  Scilla  (anno  202)  speak  of  them  as 
interceding  after  death  before  our  Lord 

?iuinart, "  Act.  Mart."  ed.  Ratisb.  p.  132). 
heodotus,  before  his  death,  says:  "In 
heaven  I  will  confidently  pray  for  you.  to 
God"  (ib.  p.  884).  " Pious  men  '^  built 
the  Martynum  of  Trypho  and  Respicius, 
"commending  their  souls  to  the  holy 
patronage  of  the  blessed  martyrs  "  (tb,  p. 
210).  Fresh  evidence  comes  from  the 
early  Fathers.  Cyprian,  writing  to  Cor- 
nelius (Ep.  Ix.  6),  tnus  exhorts  those  who 
may  be  martjrred  first:  "Let  our  love 
beK>re  God  endure;  let  not  our  prayer 
to  the  Father's  mercy  cease  for  our 
brethren  and  sisters"  (see  also  "De 
Habit.  Virg."  24).  Origen  ("  In  Cantic." 
lib.  iii.  p.  75,  ed.  Bened.)  thinks  it  no 
"  unfitting "  interpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Canticles  if  we  take  it  to  mean 
that  "  all  the  saints  who  have  departed 
this  life  care  for  the  salvation  of  those 
who  are  in  the  world,  and  help  them  by 
their  prayers  and  mediation  [tnterveniu] 
with  God."  It  is  useless  to  add  passages 
from  later  Fathers.  A  long  list  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Petavius. 

(2)  Invocation  of  the  Saints. — If  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  the  saints  should  help 
us  on  the  road  to  heaven  by  their  prayers, 
we  may  be  sure  that  He  makes  the  com- 
munion between  the  Church  militant  and 
the  Church  triumphant  perfect  on  both 
ffldes;  that  He  enables  us  to  speak  to 
them  in  order  that  they  may  speak  for 
us.  Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  the  angels 
rejoice  over  repentant  sinners  (Luc.  xv. 
7),  and  a  passage  already  cited  from  the 
Apocalypse  shows  that  the  martyrs  in 
heaven  are  aware  of  what  happens  on 
earth.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Catacombs 
recently  brought  to  light  witness  to  the 
confidence  with  which  the  Church  invoked 
the  prayers  of  departed  saints.  We 
select  a  few  instances  from  those  given  by 
De  Rossi  (in  the  "Triplice  Omaggio" 
and  "  Collection  of  Epitaphs,"  as  quoted 
in  Kraus,  "  Real-Encyd. '  art.    Oebet): 
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"  Aak  for  ua  in  th;^  prayers,  because  we 
know  thou  art  m  Christ"  (n.  15); 
" Beseech  for  thy  sister »*  (n.  19);  "  We 
commend  to  thee,  0  holy  [JDommd] 
Basilla  Orescentius  and  Micena,  our 
daughter"  (n.  17).  The  great  Fathers  of 
the  fourth  century  directly  invoke  and 
bid  others  invoke  the  saints.  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  begs  a  martyr,  St.  Cyprian,  to 
"  look  down  from  heaven  upon  him  with 
kindly  eye,  and  to  direct  his  discourse  and 
his  life"  (Orat.  xadv.  ad  fin,).  So  he 
invokes  his  friend  St  Basil  (Orat.  xliv. 
ad  fin,),  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  fearing  the 
Scythian  invasion,  attributes  past  pre- 
servation to  the  martyr,  and  not  only 
invokes  him,  but  begs  lum  in  turn  to  in* 
yoke  greater  saints,  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John  (Orat.  in  S.  Theodor.).  St. 
Ambrose  ("De  Vid."  cap.  9,  n.  56)  ex- 
horts Christians  to  supplicate  {obsecrandi) 
their  guardian  angels  and  the  martyrs, 
especi^y  those  whose  relics  they  possess. 
"  Let  us  not  only  on  this  feast  day  but 
on  other  days  also  keep  near  them;  let 
us  beg  them  to  be  our  patrons,"  are  the 
words  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  martyrs 
Berenice  and  Prodoce.  In  his  verses  the 
early  Christian  poet  Prudentius  habitually 
invokes  the  saints;  and  St.  Augustine 
(Serm.  824)  tells  a  story  to  his  people 
of  a  woman  who  prayed  to  St.  Stephen 
for  her  dead  son,  "Holy  martyr  .  .  .  give 
me  back  my  son,"  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  miracle  she  asked.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  passages  are  but  samples 
out  of  many  which  might  be  adduced. 
Th^  come  to  us  from  every  part  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  devotion  which 
they  attest  cannot  have  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic  at  once  and  in  every  quarter. 
We  may  add  that  then,  as  now.  Catholics 
were  charged  with  idolatry  because  they 
venerated  the  saints.  Such  accusations 
were  made  by  the  heathen  generally,  and 
in  particular  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  by 
the  Manicheans,  Eunomians  (extreme 
Arians),byVigilaiitius,&c.  (See  Petavius, 
"  De  lucarnat/'  xiv.  14.;)  St.  Augustine*s 
reply  is  well  known — ^viz.  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  and  supreme  worship  of 
every  kind  was  offered,  not  to  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  to  God  who  "  crowned  the  mar- 
tyrs" (so,  e.ff.,  "Contr.  Faust."  lib.  xx. 
cap.  21). 

The  fact  that  the  saints  hear  our 
prayers  was  held  by  the  Fathers  as 
certain ;  the  way  in  which  they  do  so.  is  a 
matter  of  philosophical  or  theological 
speculation,  about  which  neither  they  or 
we  have  any  certainty.    In  some  way,  I 
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unknown  to  ns,  God  reveals  to  them  the 
needs  and  prayers  of  their  clients,  aiid 
Petavius  warns  us  against  coiious  specula- 
tion on  the  matter.  The  very  uncertainty 
of  the  Fathers  on  this  point  throws  into 
relief  their  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  and  the  advan- 
tage of  invoking  them.  Augustine, 
Jerome,  and  others,  suggest  that  some- 
times departed  saints  may  actually  be 
near  those  who  are  calling  on  them. 
Modem  theologians  havegenerally  thought 
that  the  blessed  beholding  Otod  see  in  Evn, 
as  in  a  mirror,  all  which  it  concerns  them 
to  know  of  earthly  things.  Whatever 
theoxy  we  adopt,  tiie  knowledge  of  the 
saints  depends  entirely  on  the  gin  of  €k>d. 
We  should  be  idolaters  indeed  w^e  we 
to  think  of  them  as  omnipresent  or 
omniscient. 

An  account  has  been  given  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Feasts  of  the  Saints  in 
a  previous  article  [FbasibJ.  The  devotion 
of  the  Churdi  has  turned  chiefly  to  the 
saints  who  died  after  Christ.  The  ancient 
liturgies  do  indeed  commemorate  the 
Patriarchs  and  prophets.  Abel,  Melchise- 
dec,  and  Abraham,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Homan  Mass,  and  more  than  a  score  of 
Old  Testament  saints  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology.  Abel  and  Abraham  are 
invoked  by  name  in  the  Litany  for  the 
Dying  prescribed  in  the  Roman  RitaaL 
The  nat  of  feasts  given  by  Manuel 
Comnenus  mentions  one  feast  of  an  (XT. 
saint,  that  of  Ellas ;  but  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  had  many  such  feasts,  and  at 
Constantinq)le  churches  were  dedicated 
to  Elias,  Isaias,  Job,  Samuel,  Mosea, 
Zacharias,  and  Abraham.  But  the  Macca- 
bees are  the  only  O.T.  saints  to  whom  the 
Latin  Church  has  assigned  a  fBast^*  The 
reason,  as  Thomassin  thinks,  for  the 
exception  is,  that  the  mode  of  their 
martyrdom  so  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Christian  martyrs,  and  that  their  date 
was  so  near  to  the  Christian  period. 
(The  chief  authority  followed  has  been 
Petavius,  "  De  Incamat."  lib.  xiv.,  which 
treats  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  fer 
the  last  paragraph  Thomassin^s  ''Traits 
des  Festes,"  lib.  i.  ch.  0.) 

8A&T.    [See  Baptisx.] 

BAXiVa,  RsonrA.  The  antiphon 
said  after  Lauds  and  Compline  from  Txiiutj 
Sunday  to  Advent.  Some,  wi^  Darandiia, 
ascribe  its  composition  to  Peter  of  Oun- 

>  /.c  a  feast  kept  by  the  whole  Cbnrch  ; 
for  the  Carmelitea  keep  the  feaat  of  St.  CUaa, 
and,  e,g,  at  Venice,  there  are  churches  dedicated 
to  Mofes,  Job,  &c 
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pottella  in  the  tenth  centoryy  bnt  Oaidinal 
bontLf  with  better  reasoni  attributes  it  to 
Hermannns  Contractasi  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  eleventh  century.  St. 
Bemardi  according  to  the  Ohronide  of 
Spirefl>  added  the  last  clause  ''  0  clemens, 
0  jaa,  O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria."  Gregory  IX., 
in  1239,  is  said  to  haye  ordered  the  recita- 
tion of  tiie  *'  Salye  "  after  Compline,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  four  antipnons  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  now  in  use  among  us 
were  said  daily  by  the  Franciscans  after 
Compline  as  early  as  1249.  "  But  eyen  the 
'Salye,  Beeina'^  which  was  the  earliest 
antiphon  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  commonly 
recited  in  the  Church,  did  not  find  a 
place  in  the  Breyiary  till  it  was  put  there 
Dy  Cardinal  Quignoo,  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Breyiary  of 
Pius  V."  (Probst,  "  Breyier  und  Breyier^ 
gebet,"  p.  184.) 

•AVCTVA&T.  The  part  of  the 
church  round  the  high  altar  reseryed  for 
clergy.  Euseb.  (^'H.  E.**  x.  6)  speaks 
of  the  altar  in  the  church  built  by 
Constantino  at  Tyre  as  enclosed  with 
wooden  rails.  In  ancient  times,  says 
Morinus  ("De  Pen."  yL  c.  1,  n.  10),  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  atrium  or 
court  for  the  laity  and  the  sanctuary 
(called  by  the  Greeks  Upartiov,  but  most 
commonly  firjfta,  from  its  raised  position, 
also  Syiov  T&v  dyiioVf  Sixrra,  fKaarfipiov, 
dvoKTopov)  for  bishop,  priests  and  deacons. 
The  porch,  or  vdp$ri(,  is  not  mentioned  till 
600  yeais  after  Christ.  The  Latin  word 
aanctuarium  occurs  in  the  thirteenth 
capitulum  of  the  Second  Council  of  Braga, 
in  663,  which  forbids  any  lay  person  to 
enter  the  sanctuary  for  the  reception  of 
commumon.  (Le  Brun,  tom.  ilL  mss.  i.  a. 
yiii.) 

8AVOTV8,  TBSf  also  known  as  the 
Tersanctus,  as  the  angelic  hymn  among  the 
Latins,  as  the  triumphal  hymn  (trnviKios 
vfjLPOf)  amonff  the  Greeks,  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  Preface  in  all  the 
liturgies.  It  is  composed  of  the  words, 
«  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,'' 
from  Is.  yi.  and  a  firagment  of  Ps.  cxvii. 
26  (Heb.  cxyiii.),  '<  Blessed  is  he  who 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna 
in  the  highest."  In  the  Roman  rite,  ex- 
cept in  the  Pontifical  chapel  and  during 
exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a 
small  bell  is  here  rung.  But  Benedict 
XrV.  says  he  could  not  discover  when 
this  custom  began.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Missal  here  follows  the  old  Latin 
verwon,  which  retainedthe  word  Sabaoth, 
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while  the  Vulgate  has  exereUuum,  This, 
no  doubt,  is  the  right  translation,  but 
scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  original 
reference.  Ewald  believes  the  reference 
is  to  the  armies  of  angels  (Ps.  ciii.  21, 
cxlviii.  2;  1  Kings  [3^I%.]>  ^^^'  l^i  "^^ 
camp  of  God" ;  Gen.  xxxii.  2.)  Schrader 
suggests,  which  is  very  unlikely,  that  the 
hosts  of  Israel  are  intended,  while,  pro- 
bably, the  opinion  of  many  other  critics, 
Kuenen,  Bandessin,  Tiele,  Delitzch,  is  the 
right  one — ^viz.  that  the  original  reference 
was  to  the  stars.  These  are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  the  ^*  host  of  heaven/'  and 
in  Is.  xl.  26  as  the  host  which  God 
musters.  The  title  never  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Joeue,  or  Judges.  But  it  is 
constantly  employed  in  the  nistorical  books 
from  Samuel  onwards,  in  Psalms,  in  the 
Prophets,  but  not  in  Osee,  Ezechiel,  or  in 
Mcneas,  except  iv.  1-4. 

BAlTBA&S  form  part  of  the  bishop's 
liturgical  dress.  The  fact  is  interesting, 
as  one  of  many  proofs  that  Church  vest- 
ments are  derived  from  the  dress  of  daily 
life,  and  had  originally  no  oonnection  with 
the  garb  of  Jewish  priests,  who  officiated 
barefoot. 

Sandals  are  first  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  liturgical  dress  by  Anuilarius  oi  Metz 
r^'De  Eccl.  Offic."  1.  26  and  26).  He 
distinguishes  between  the  sandals  of  the 
bishop,  which  were  fastened  with  thongs, 
because  be  had  to  travel,  and  those  of 
priests.  The  deacon's  sandals  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  bishop  whom  he  had 
to  accompany ;  those  of  the  subdeacons 
were  again  distinct.  Rabanus  Maurus  is 
the  next  to  mention  sandals  (''De  Cleric. 
Institut."  i.  22) ;  he  sees  a  reference  to 
them  in  Marc.  vi.  9,  Ephes.  vi.  16,  and, 
as  they  covered  the  under  but  not  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  he  sees  here  a 
symbol  of  the  teacher's  duty  of  revealing 
the  Gospel  to  the  faithful  and  conoeaUng 
it  from  infidels.  Pseudo-Alcuin  in  the 
tenth  century  ("  De  Div.  Offic."  89) 
copies  the  authors  just  named.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  ("  De 
Sacram."  ii.  iv.  14),  Innocent  HI.  ("De 
Altaris  Myster."  i.  10,  84,  48),  Honorius 
of  Autun  ("Gemma  Animce,"  i.  210), 
show  that  m  their  time  the  sandals  of 
biBhops  only,  not  of  priests,  belonged  to 
the  liturgical  dress,  as  is  the  case  still. 
Innocent  mentions  the  stockings  of  bishops 
(caliga,^  also  t^naUd),  which  since  the 
tweuth  century  have  been  of  silk.  (Hefele, 
"  BeitrSge,"  vol.  ii.  p.  219  $eq.) 

8ASVM  VBB.     [See  LiTUBGIES.] 
1  So  HefBle  understands  the  term. 
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8ATAV.    [See  Dbyil.] 

0ATU&DAT.  [SeeABSTnrEKCBand 
Limji  Offiob  of  ihb  Blessed  Yibgik.] 

0CAFir&AS  (from  scapula,  shoul- 
ders). A  dress  wluch  coTers  the  shoul- 
ders. It  is  mentioned  in  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  as  worn  by  monks  oyer  their 
o^er  dress  when  they  were  at  work,  and 
it  now  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  re- 
ligious dress  in  the  old  orders.  But  it  is 
best  known  among  Catholics  as  the  name 
of  two  little  pieces  of  cloth  worn  out  of 
devotion  oyer  the  shoulders,  under  the 
ordinary  garb,  and  connected  by  strings. 

It  was  through  the  Carmelites  that 
this  devotion  beffan,  and  the  following  is 
the  story  told  of  its  origin :  The  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  at  Cambridge  to  Simon 
Stock,  general  of  the  Carmelite  order, 
when  it  was  in  great  trouble.  She  gave 
him  a  scapular  which  she  bore  in  her 
hand,  in  onler  that  hv  it ''  the  holy  [Car^ 
melite]  order  might  be  known  and  pro- 
tected from  the  evils  which  assailed  it,** 
and  added,  "  this  will  be  the  privilege  for 
Tou  and  for  all  Carmelites ;  no  one  dying 
in  this  scapular  will  suffer  eternal  burn- 
ing/* Another  marvel  is  related  by  John 
XaII.  in  the  famous  Sabbatine  bull.  The 
Blessed  Virgin,  he  says,  appeared  to  him, 
and,  speaking  of  the  Carmelites  and  those 
associated  to  them  by  wearing  the  scapu- 
lar, promised  that,  if  any  of  them  went 
to  Purgatory,  she  herself  would  descend 
and  free  them  on  the  Saturday  following 
their  death.  "This  holy  indulgence,'' 
says  the  Pope,  "I  accept,  corroborate, 
and  confirm,  as  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
merits  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary 
granted  it  in  heaven."  To  gain  this 
privilege  it  is  necessary  to  observe  fideHty 
in  marriage  or  chastity  in  the  single 
state.  Those  who  read  must  recite  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Viinn,  unless  already 
bound  to  the  Divine  Office;  those  who 
cannot,  must  abstain  from  flesh  meat  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  unless  Christ* 
mas  &lls  on  one  of  these  days.  So  the 
Sabbatine  bull,  as  given  in  the  Carmelite 
"BuUarium." 

Two  statements,  fhen,  have  to  be 
examined.  Is  there  any  proof  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Simon 
Stock  and  made  the  promise  related 
above?  Is  the  Sabbatine  bull  genuine, 
and  the  story  it  tells  true  P 

We  take  the  latter  question  first  be- 
cause it  may  be  despatched  very  quickly. 
Launoy,  in  a  dissertation  of  wonderful 
learning,  to  be  found  in  the  second 
Tolome  of  Ids  collected  works  (the  edition 
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we  have  used  is  dated  1731,  "Colonics 
Allobrogum ''),  proves  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  reasons  that  the  bull  of  John 
XXII.  is  a  clumsy  forgery,  and  that  of 
Alexander  V.  another  forgery  made  to 
cover  the  former.  The  autograph  has 
never  been  found,  nor  has  it  any  place  in 
the  Roman  "  Bullarium.''  Its  authenticity 
is  unhesitatingly  denied  by  the  great 
BoUandist  Papebroch  in  his  reply  to  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  Carmelites 
and  by  Benedict  XIV.  ("  De  Fest"lxxiv. 
Ixxvii.).  The  latter  says  it  is  as  hard, 
perhaps  harder,  to  believe  in  this  bull 
than  m  the  story  of  the  chapel  built  on 
Mount  Carmel  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  during  her  life.  He  says  he  could 
give  more  reasons  against  it  than  he  cares 
to  produce,  and  aiguments  drawn  ''  firom 
things  [in  the  buU]  which  want  all  ap- 
pearance of  truth."  He  alludes,  we  sup- 
pose, to  the  style  of  the  bull,  which,  as 
Launoy  points  out,  betrays  in  many  ways 
the  hand  of  the  impostor. 

As  to  the  fact  of  the  apparition  to 
Simon  Stock,  it  is  accepted  oy  Benedict 
XIV.,  Papebroch,  and  Aloan  Butler  on  the 
faith  of  a  "  life  "  of  the  saint  by  Swayn- 
ton,  who  was  his  secretary  and  wrote  the 
story  of  the  apparition  at  his  dictation. 
A  fragment  of  this  "  Life**  was  produced 
from  their  archives  at  Bordeaux  and 
printed  by  one  of  the  Carmelites — via. 
Oheronenais.  We  may  observe  that  the 
Carmelites  refused  a  sight  of  this  "  Life  "  to 
Papebroch.  (See  Bollandist  *'Acta  SS. 
Mali,"  tom.  iii.)  Next,  to  understand 
the  force  of  Launoy's  arguments  for  re- 
garding this  passage  m  the  "  Life  "  if  it  be 
authentic,  as  an  interpolation,  we  must 
remember  that  the  miracle  is  represented 
as  gaining  immediate  notoriety.  These 
are  Swaynton's  or  pseudo-Swaynton's 
words:  "The  story  running  through 
England  and  beyond  it,  many  citiee 
offered  us  places  in  which  to  live,  and 
many  nobles  begged  to  be  affiliated  to 
this  holy  order,  that  they  might  share  in 
its  graces,  desiring  to  die  in  this  holy 
habit."  If  so,  the  silence  of  Carmelite 
authors  for  more  than  a  century  after  is 
remarkable.  Simon  Stock  died  in  1260. 
Ribotus,  provincial  in  Catalonia  (about 
1340),  in  his  ten  books  "  On  the  Institution 
and  Remarkable  Deeds  of  the  Carmelites,'' 
ignores  it.  So  does  Chimelensis  in  two 
TOoks  specially  desijpied  to  glorify  the 
order  ('*  Speculum  Historiale"  and  "  Spe- 
culum Ordinis  Carmeli"),  and  so  do 
three  other  authors  of  similar  books 
quoted  by  Launoy.     Strangest  of  all. 
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WaldfinoBi  a  Cannelite,  an^Englifthmani 
and  writing  in  England  (**  De  Saciamen- 
talibus  *^f  tries  haid  to  prove  the  religious 
habit  a  sacramental,  and  speaks  particu- 
larly of  the  Carmelite  habit  and  the  form 
which  it  is  given.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  to  the  point  than  Swajnton's 
storji  but  he  never  alludes  to  it.  The 
vision  is  mentioned,  apparently  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  is  known  for  certain, 
by  Qrossus,  a  Carmelite  of  Toulouse,  in 
his'*  Viridarium"  (1888J,thenbyPaleoni- 
dorus  ("  Antiq.  Ord.  OEirm."  vi.  8,  apud 
Launoy),  published  in  1495.  It  is 
right  to  add,  however,  that  the  Carmel- 
ites claimed  the  support  of  an  anonymous 
MS.  in  the  Vatican  said  to  have  been 
written  earl^  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  later  Popes  have  granted 
numerous  indulgences  to  the  Confra- 
ternities of  the  Scapular,  and  no  Catholic, 
LauBoy  as  little  as  anyone,  doubts  the 
utility  and  piety  of  the  institution.  "  The 
scapular,''  says  Bossuet,  ''is  no  useless 
baage.  Tou  wear  it  as  a  visible  token 
that  you  ovm  yourselves  Mary's  children, 
and  she  will  be  vour  mother  indeed  if  you 
live  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (*'  Sermon 
pour  le  Jour  du  Scapulaire,"  vol.  xi.  p.  860, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Bossuet).  Benedict 
XIV.  speaks  in  a  similar  tone,  but  he 
admits  tnat  too  many  abuse  these  symbols 
and  badges  by  a  misplaced  confidence  in 
them. 

There  are  four  other  scapulars  used  in 
the  Church :  that  of  the  Trinity,  of  white 
linen  with  a  red  cross,  given  by  the 
Trinitarians  or  priests  delegated  by  them ; 
the  Servite  scapular  of  the  Seven  Dolours, 
which  is  of  black  woollen  stuff;  that  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  of  light  blue 
woollen  cloth,  propagated  by  Ursula 
Benincasa  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
given  by  the  Theatines,  who  governed  the 
congregation  to  which  this  nun  belonged ; 
the  red  scapular  of  the  Passion,  originated 
by  a  Sister  of  Charity  at  Paris,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  a  revelation  on  the 
matter  in  1846,  and  given  by  the  Vincen- 
tian  Fathers.  All  these  Confraternities 
are  designed  to  promote  prayer  and  other 
good  works  in  their  members. 

•  (This  article  has  been  compiled  from 
Benedict  XIV.  "De  Festis";  the  Bol- 
landists.  Mail,  torn.  iii. ;  Launoy,  "Dis- 
sertat"  tom.  ii.  Swaynton's  "  Life  "  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  published  entire.  At 
least,  we  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  copy 
at  the  British  Museum.  There  is  nothing 
in  Alban  Butler  which  had  not  been 
already  stated   by  the  authors   quoted. 
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The  brief  notice  on  the  other  scapulars  is 
fr^m  a  little  book  of  Labis,  "  Notices  et 
Instructions  sur  les  Scapulaires,"  &c.  It 
is  merely  practical,  and  has  no  historical 
worth.) 

8CBI81K  ((rxtVfia).  A  tear  or  rent 
(Matt.  ix.  16 ;  Marc.  ii.  21) ;'  a  division  of 
opinion  (John  viL  43;  ix.  16;  x.  19); 
party  spirit  in  the  Christian  Church  (1 
Cor.  i.  10 ;  xi.  18;  xii.  26)  ;  and  then,  in 
Fathers  and  theologians,  a  technical  word 
to  denote  formal  separation  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  "  Schismatics,"  says 
St  Thomas  ("  2  2ndaB,"  II.  qu.  xxxix., 
a.  1),  "  in  the  strict  sense,  are  those  who 
of  their  own  will  and  intention  sever 
themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.'' 
This  unity  of  the  Church,  he  continues, 
consists  in  the  connection  of  its  members 
with  each  other,  and  of  all  the  members 
with  the  head.  *'Now,  this  head  is 
Christ,  whose  representative  in  the  Church 
is  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  And  therefore 
the  name  of '  schismatics '  is  given  to  those 
who  refuse  to  be  under  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  and  to  communicate  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  subject  to  him." 
Further,  he  thus  explains  the  difference 
between  heresy  and  schism.  Heresy  is 
opposed  to  faith,  schism  to  charity;  so 
that,  although  all  heretics  are  schismatics, 
because  loss  of  faith  involves  separation 
from  the  Church,  all  schismatics  are  not 
heretics,  since  a  man  may,  from  anger, 
pride,  ambition,  or  the  like,  sever  himself 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and 
yet  believe  all  that  which  the  Church 
proposes  for  our  belief.  Still,  a  state  of  pure 
schism — i,e,  of  schism  without  heresy — 
cannot  continue  long — at  least,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  number  of  men.  The 
words  of  St.  Jerome  (on  Titus,  cap. 
3),  quoted  by  St.  Thomas,  are  to  the 
point :  "  Schism,  at  the  beginning,  may 
be  understood  as  something  different  from 
heresy,  but  there  is  no  schism  which  does 
not  invent  some  herejsy  for  itself,  in  order 
to  justify  its  secession."  History  abun- 
dantly coafirms  this  observation.  Bodies 
which  at  first  separate  from  the  Church 
merely  because  thev  think  their  personal 
rights  have  been  infringed  are  sure,  in 
the  end,  to  deny  the  Church's  unity  and 
to  lose  the  spirit  of  faith.  And  so  St. 
Thomas  remarks  that,  as  loss  of  charity 
is  the  way  to  loss  of  faith,  so  schism  b 
the  road  to  heresy. 

Schismatics  do  not,  of  course,  lose  the 
power  of  order;  their  priests  can  say 
Mass,  their  bishops  confirm  and  ordain. 
But  they  lose  all  jurisdiction,  so  that 
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"  they  cazmot  either  ahBolyOi  ^xcommuni** 
cate,  Of  grant  indulgences,  ov^Jthe  like: 
and  if  thej  attempt  anything  of  the  kind 
theactis  indl''(/oc.ctt.ai8)»  Whether 
pure  schismatics  do  or  do  not  cease 
thereby  to  be  members  of  ther  OlRirch  is 
a  question  contfaverted  in  the  Schools. 
Mcmy  theologians  consider  that  all  who 
retam  integn^  of  &ith  are  members  of 
the  Church.  &ut  all  agree  that  they  are 
not  united  to  the  Church  by  chanty-^ 
that^  if  members,  tbsy  are  dead  members 
—HBO  that  the  question  is  of  no  great 
moment. 

0OBOZJUITZCV8  (Fr.  4coUUre\ 
An  ecclesiastic  attached  to,  but  generally 
not  a  member  of,  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
chapter,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
its  schools  was  entrusted.  The  schoia^ 
ticus  is  also  called,  in  charters  of  the 
eloTenth  century,  capischolui,  ctwut  acho^ 
larity  and  magitter  9cholarwn»  The  office 
seems  to  have  arisen  along  with  the 
schools  which  the  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne ordeor  with  such  earnestness  and 
reiteration  to  be  erected  in  all  the  Frankish 
dioceses.  Those  who  held  it  often  com- 
bined teaching  with  the  superintendence 
of  teachers ;  this  was  the  case  with  St. 
Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusians, 
appointed  in  1066  Scholasticus  in  the 
Church  of  Rheims.  The  Coundl  of 
Trent  ordered  that  the  Scholastici  of  a 
diocese  and  others  who  were  bound  to 
lecture  or  teach  should,  if  competent, 
themselves  give  instruction  in  the  semin- 
aries of  wmch  the  Council  decreed  the 
erection  in  all  dioceses;  and  that  in 
future  the  office  of  a  Scholasticus  (icholas- 
teria)  should  only  be  conferred  on  doctors, 
masters,  or  licentiates  in  theology  or  in 
canon  law,  and  other  fit  persons  capable 
of  teaching :  the  collation  otherwise  to 
be  yoid.i    (Thomassin,  i.  8, 70.) 

80B00&S.  A  boy  is  usually  sent  to 
school  in  order  that  he  may  obtain,  with 
greater  ease  and  fewer  interruptions  than 
would  be  possible  at  home,  knowledge 
which  wiU  be  serviceable  to  him  in  after 
life.  This  is  a  motive  which  acts  on 
parents  independently  of  State  instiga- 
tion ;  it  filled  the  school  of  Flavins  at 
Yenusia  with  **  big  boys,  the  sons  of  1^ 
centurions,"'  and  took  Horace  to  that 
supmor  establishment  at  Rome  which 
recttved  the  sons  of  ''  knights  and  sena- 
tors." To  these  voluntary  schools,  which 
doubtless  existed  in  every  part  of  the 
Bomaa  empire,  and  were  closely  connected 

1  Seas,  zzili.  c  18,  De  Bef. 
»  Hor.  Sat  i.  6, 7S. 
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with  iba  mo^ment  of  Pap:aai«ooSety|it 
does  not  appear  that  C&ristum  oavnits  in 
the  first  threa  centaries  «eBtvuieir  seat* 
The  earliest  Christiui  scbodt  <3f  whid^  wa* 
havea  distinct  aeoount— itaat^f  Panteenua 
at  Alexandria  (AjbI  180|>f-^was  one  lor 
religious    and    catecheticil    instrtictlon 
(U^v  Xiyttp  leon^o-tfttv).^    The  earliest 
State  provisioii  for  seoondaiy  instruction 
was  made   by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,* 
who  established  a  group  of  "imperial 
schools  "  at  aU  the  great  provincial  towns ; 
Besan^n,  Arles^  Cologne,  Rheims,  and 
Treves  are  particularly  mentioned.     In 
these  schools  rhetoric,  logic,  and  Latin 
and  Greek  literature  were  well  tauffht, 
and  many  a  Christian  apologist  owed  to 
them  the  mental  culture  which  he  em- 
ployed after  his  conversion  in  the  service 
of  Christ.    When  the  empire  had  become 
Chrbtian,  these  schools  still  retained  the 
old  methods  and  subjects  of  instructiony- 
and  even,  to  a  great  extent,  the  old  spiritl 
St.  Jerome,  who  had  himself  been  edu- 
cated in  one  of  them,  was  alive  to  the 
perilous  nature   of  this  influence,   and 
mterdicted   the   reading  of  the  Pa^an 
authors  to  all  those  under  his  direction 
who  were  in  training  for  the  religious  life. 
Every  bishop's  residence  was  firom  the 
first  more  or  less  definitely  a  school,  in 
which  clerics  were  trained  for  the  eccle- 
siastical life.     Similarly,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  monastic  life  und»  St. 
Antony  and  St.  Hilarion,  the  monastery, 
besides  subserving  the  ends  of  self-disd- 
pline  and  continual  intercession,  became 
a  school  for  training  monks.    This  was 
especially  seen  in  the  monasteries  in  Caul 
widch  followed  the  rule  of  the  abbot 
Cassian  of  Marseilles.    Early  in  the  fifth 
century  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians 
began ;  for  four  centuries  Western  Europe 
weltered  in  chaos,  and  the  institutioiiB  of 
civilised  life  p^ished.     In  the  citiee  of 
Gaul,  as  the  Franks  pressed  southwards, 
the  old  municipal  schools — the  schools  of 
the  Rhetoricians  and  the  Grammarians — 
dwindled  and  were  dispersed.    Lay  life 
became  barbarous;  and  the  arts  of  bar- 
barism— ^which  are  chiefiy  fighting,  de- 
struction, and  coarse  indulgence— ao  not 
stand  in  need  of  schools.     But  in  the 
wreck  the  episcopal  and  monastic  schools 
survived,  and,  through  the  degradation 
of  lay  life,  became  ever  more  attractive. 
In  the  island  of  Lerins,  the  abbot  Honor- 
atus,  about  400,  founded  a  celebrated 

1  EuB.  HisL  EecL 

*  J.  B.  Mullinger,  77^  Sckooli  of  Char4e9 
rteGreal  (1877),  p.  12. 
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montBt&ry,  the  school  of  which  was 
known  as  the  Stadium  InmUonam*  Ire- 
land|  soon  after  its  conversion  by  St. 
Patrick,  was  dotted  oyer  with  monastic 
schools,  in  which  such  learning  as  was 
then  accessible  was  prosecuted  with  re- 
nuurkable  success. 

The  suppression  of  the  schools  of 
Athens  by  order  of  Justinian  (529) 
sounded  tJoe  knell  of  the  educational  in* 
stitutes  of  antiquity.  These  schools  were, 
in  fact,  a  university,  although  that  name 
was  of  later  introduction,  ^^y  had 
never  been  able  to  shake  off  theFagan 
modes  of  thought  which  gave  birth  to 
them,  and  now  the  advancing  tide  of 
Ohrisitian  ideas  engulfed  them,  without 
being  able  for  a  long  time  to  supply  their 
place.  A  few  months  after  the  suppres- 
sion St.  Benedict  founded  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Oassino,  and  the  schools  fox  the 
erection  of  whidi  his  rule  provides  were 
soon  spread  over  Western  Europe.  These 
gradu^y  produced  a  race  of  teachers  and 
students  whose  higher  and  wider  views 
suggested  the  resuscitation  of  academic 
life.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names 
of  lona,  LindiBfame,  Canterbury,  York, 
Fulda,  Bheims,  Corbie,  Fleury,  and 
Seville— not  as  being  all  of  Benedictine 
origin,  but  as  among  the  best  schools  to 
be  found  in  the  troubled  period  firom 
^e  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. 

The  great  org^ising  mind  of  Charle- 
magne endeavoured  to  make  use  of  edu- 
cation, as  of  all  other  forces  within  his 
reach,  for  restoring  civilisatifm  in  the 
West.  He  invited  Alcuin,  the  Scholasticus 
of  York,  as  the  best  known  teacher  in 
Europe,  to  his  Court  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
and  gave  into  his  charge  the  palace  scnool. 
Conscientious  and  painstaking,  Alcuin 
was  yet  essentially  hcmU ;  there  is  some- 
thing cramped  and  imsatisfactory  in  his 
way  of  handling  all  the  subjects  of  his 
narrow  curriculum.  The  age  of  universi- 
ties was  not  yet.  Charlemagne,  and  his 
son  after  him,  were  perpetually  urging 
the  bishons  to  improve  their  schools. 
Kabanns  Maurus,  a  pupil  of  Alcuin, 
made  the  school  of  Fuloa  illustrious :  that 
of  Corbie,  in  the  same  age,  produced 
Faschasius  Radbert.  The  irimum  and 
quoMmum — ^the  invention  of  which  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  Martianus  Capella,  a 
Carthaginian  professor  of  rhetoric,  by 
others  to  St.  Augustine— supplied  the 
eadre  of  the  most  advanced  instruction 
for  several  centuries.  Between  850  and 
1000,  the  inroads  of  the  Normans  and 
Danes  again  made  havoc  of  all  that  had 
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been  hitherto  done  in  France  and  Finland 
to  promote  education.  The  Normans, 
however,  when  once  solidly  converted, 
became  the  most  active  propagators  of  all 
civilising  ideas  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  Norman  school  of  Bee,  founded 
in  the  eleventh  c^tury  'by  the  Abbot 
Herluin,  numbered  among  its  teachers 
Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm.  In  schools 
of  this  class,  where  knowledge  was  sought 
at  first  hand  and  philosophy  disdained 
oonventional  methods,  umversity  ideals 
be^  to  emerge.  In  tiie  twelfth  century, 
at  Paris,  commences  the  history  of  modem 
universities.  [Univxbsitt.]  After  the 
establishment  of  these  foc%  of  superior 
teaching,  the  secondary  school  became,  in 
Uieory,  on  the  one  hand  a  stage  of  pre- 
paration for  the  university,  on  the  other 
a  place  of  final  training  iot  those  who 
had  to  begin  work  early.  But  for  a  long 
time  the  first  of  these  two  aspects  of  a 
secondary  school  overpowered  the  other. 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, founded  there,  in  1873,  the  school 
which  still  exists,  expressly  in  order  to 
feed  the  coUe^  (New  College)  which  he 
was  establishm^  at  Oxford.  The  Win- 
chester foimdation  was  for  a  warden  and 
ten  fellows,  three  chaplains  and  three 
clerks  in  orders,  an  ntformator  Gt  head 
master,  a  hostiariua  or  second  master, 
seventy  scholars  who  were  to  be  ''  poor 
and  in  need  of  help,''  and  sixteen  choris- 
ters.^ Imitating  this  example,  Henry  VL 
founded  the  school  at  Eton  in  1440,  as  a 
nursery  to  Ein^*s  College,  Cambridge. 
The  later  public  schools  of  England^ — 
Westminster,  Rugby,  Harrow,  &c.^ — have 
been  founded,  speaking  generally,  upon 
the  model  of  these  two,  but  without  the 
same  close  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  necessity  of  separating 
primaiy  or  elementary  instruction  from 
secondary  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
greater  complexity  and  variety  of  em- 
ployments, and  the  increased  application 
of  science  to  all  the  useful  arts,  made  it 
desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  that  the 
labouring  class  also  should  at  least  be  in- 
structed in  letters  and  in  the  art  of  calcu- 
lation. Primary  instruction  on  a  large 
scale  was  first  tried  (1684)  by  the  Yen. 
De  la  Salle,  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  [See  that  article.]  The  new 
grade  had  its  two  aspects — ^that  by  which 
it  was  a  stage  of  preparation  for  the 
secondary  school,  ana  tnat  by  which  it 
1  7U  PybHc  8ehooU,l^7. 
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gave  a  final  training.  Up  to  yer^  recent 
times  the  former  aspect  was  little  re- 
garded ;  but,  at  present,  the  advantage  of 
making  free  and  easy  commimications  bj 
which  the  best  scholars  can  pass  from  the 
primary  to  the  secondary,  and  from  that 
to  the  superior  grade  of  instruction,  is 
clearly  perceiyed  by  educationists. 

All  English  schoob  before  the  Eefor- 
mation  had  a  Catholic  character.  That 
being  withdrawn  from  them  by  the 
change  of  religion,  and  the  laws  prohilnt- 
ing  the  erection  of  new  schools  under 
Catholic  teachers,  those  who  adhered  to 
the  old  faith  were  put  to  great  straits  for 
several  generations  in  order  to  get  their 
children  educated  imder  any  tolerable 
conditions.  A  single  sample  of  Protes- 
tant legislation  will  i^ow  what  difficulties 
had  to  be  faced.  By  the  11  and  12  WiU. 
lU.  c.  iv.  "if  any  Papist,  or  nerson 
making  profession  of  the  Popish  religion, 
shall  keep  school,  or  take  upon  himself 
the  education  or  government  or  boarding 
of  youth,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  such  place  within  this 
kingdom  as  the  King  vy  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council  shall  appoint.**^  Unless 
foreign  education  were  sought,  obscure 
private  schools,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  in  the  accoimts  of  the 
early  life  of  Pope,  were  the  only  avulable 
resort.  The  firet  school  of  a  higher  class 
was  that  established  at  Sedgley  Park  (it 
had  previously  existed  in  a  humble  way 
at  Newcastle-under-Lyne)  by  Bishop 
Challoner  in  1763.  Ushaw,  which,  as 
Crook  Hall,  was  founded  in  1704 ;  Stony- 
hurst,  dating  from  the  same  year;  St. 
Edmund's,  founded  in  1795;  Downside, 
in  1798;  Oscott,  in  1808;  and  Edgbas- 
ton,  in  1868 — with  Ampleforth,  Beau- 
mont, and  Wobum  Park — are  our  prin- 
cipal Catholic  secondary  schools  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  monitorial  system  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  by  means  of  which  it  was  con- 
sidered that  primary  instruction  could  be 
much  extended  at  little  expense  by  setting 
the  elder  children  as  **  monitors  "  to  teach 
the  rudiments  to  the  younger,  was  brought 
out  in  1797.  The  primary  schools  of 
Prussia,  organised  imder  Hardenberg  with 
great  skill  and  thoroughness,  drew  general 
attention;  and  in  1833  the  first  public 
grant,  20,000/.,  in  aid  of  the  dementary 
education  of  the  people,  was  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  its  administration  con- 
fided to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 

»  HooVs  Church  Dictionary,  "Schools." 
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cil.  The  system  of  aiding  local  efforts 
thus  introduced  has  received  an  enormous 
development  and  imdergone  numerous 
changes  of  detail,  but  in  its  substantial 
features  it  remains  unaltered  to  the  present 
day.  In  tiiie  Anglican  communion,  the 
organ  through  wmch  State  help  was  dis- 
pensed was  the ''  National  Socie^  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prindnles 
of  tihe  Established  Church,"  foundea  in 
1812.  The  corresponding^  oigan  for  the 
Dissenters  was  the  "  British  and  Foreign 
School  Sodety."  For  Catholics  was  es- 
tablished, in  1847,  the  "  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee,"  which,  by  maintMn- 
ing  efficient  training-schools  for  masters 
and  mistresses,  enables  Catholic  managers 
to  obtain  their  fiiir  share  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  for  elementary  education. 

In  Ireland  the  penal  laws  rendered  the 
erection  of  Catholic  schools  imposuble 
until  about  a  hundred  years  a^,  when 
the  ill-success  of  the  war  against  the 
American  colonists  compelled  certain  re- 
laxations. A  secondary  school  for  forty 
boarders  was  founded  at  Burrell's  Hall, 
Kilkenny,  in  1783,  under  Drs.  Lanigim 
and  Dunne.^  It  throve  exceedingly,  and 
was  transformed  in  1836  into  St.  Eieran*s 
College,  under  which  name  it  still  exists. 
Of  more  recent  foundation  are  Carlow  and 
Thurles  Colleges,  and  the  Jesuit  Colleges 
of  Clongowes  and  Tullabeg.  These  in- 
stitutions, though  without  State  aid  or 
inspection,  are  already  more  flourishing 
than  the  Royal  and  Charter  Schools- 
founded  in  the  bad  times  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  Protestant  ascendency 
— could  ever  boast  of  being. 

The  National  Board  of  Education— in 
the  schools  of  which  a  combined  literary 
instruction  was  to  be  ^ven  to  children  of 
all  creeds  during  certam  hours  in  the  day, 
while  separate  religious  teaching  might 
be  given  to  those  whose  parents  desired 
it  before  or  after  those  hours,  and  also  on 
one  particular  day  of  the  week — ^was 
orgamsed  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Derby),  in  1831.  The 
bishops  accepted  this  arrangement,  not  as 
l^e  best,  but  as  the  best  obtainable, 
measure;  and  under  it,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  caused  b^  extreme  poverty, 
elementary  school  training  has  penetrated 
into  every  comer  of  Ireland. 

An  Act  for  the  enforcement  of  gen^^ 
education,  and  authorising  the  formation 

1  TVant,  of  the  Ouory  Archmologieal  So' 
ciety,  1882,  vol  ti.  part  2. 
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of  School  Boards,  and  the  leyying  of 
rates,  in  aU  places  where  yolontary  effort 
should  appear  to  be  insufficient  for  the  need, 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Forster  in  1870, 
and  became  law.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Catholic  body  in  England, 
and  hiUierto  with  a  large  measure  of 
success,  to  provide  schools  imder  certifi- 
cated teachers  (and  therefore  qualified  to 
participate  in  the  educational  grant)  suffi- 
cient for  the  reception  of  all  the  Catholic 
children  in  the  country.  Whether  these 
efforts  will  prevail,  or  the  Board  schools, 
from  which  definite  religious  teaching  is 
excluded,  will  more  and  more  bring  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  people 
under  their  control,  is  a  question  still  un- 
certain. We  only  know  that  society  ia 
not  likely  to  go  back,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity of  an  adequate  preparation  of  all 
classes  for  the  work  of  me  will  become 
increasingly  manifest.  At  the  same  time, 
as  was  stated  in  the  article  on  Edttcatiok, 
the  Divine  and  irrefragable  right  of  the 
Church  to  share  in  the  control  of  all 
schools  in  which  her  children  are  taught, 
together  with  the  corresponding  right 
and  duty  of  parents,  can  never  be  sur- 
rendered by  Catholics.  For  the  fSwther 
afield  the  mind  goes  in  the  study  of  the 
natural  laws  and  conditions  which  regu- 
late human  life,  the  greater  the  need  for 
the  retention  of  a  firm  centre  to  which  it 
may  always  come  back,  and  find  its  true 
wealth  and  the  foundation  of  its  lasting 
hope  in  the  biowledge  and  service  of 
God. 

BCZBirrzA  flKBBZA.  [See  Gbacb, 
and  Predestination.] 

8COTCK  coiL&Baa.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  Scotch  possessed  an 
ancient  church  and  hostel  at  Home. 
Mary  Stuart,  soon  after  she  assumed  the 
government  of  Scotland,  put  the  institu- 
tion on  a  sound  footing;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  her  long  imprisonment  in 
Itln^land  it  was  a^ndoned.  Clement 
VIII.,  by  the  bull "  In  Supremo,"  founded 
in  1000  a  college  for  training  natives  of 
Scotland  to  the  sacred  ministry  near  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Constantinople; 
whence,  in  1604,  he  removed  it  to  a  site 
opposite  the  Pdazzo  Barberini,  granting 
to  it  at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring 
Church  of  St  Andrew.  In  1616  the 
college  was  made  over  by  Paul  V,  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  the  mana^ment  of  it 
down  to  their  supnression  m  1773.  It 
was  revived  in  1820  by  Pius  VII.,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Scotch 
secular  priest  as  rector.    The  college  is 
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under  the  Propaganda.  The  students, 
like  those  of  the  Irish  College,  pursued 
their  university  course  in  the  Collegio 
Romano,  before  the  iniquitous  confisca- 
tion of  that  establishment  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

BCOTZSBff.  Scholastic  philosophy, 
as  has  been  shown  in  other  articles,  was 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  interpreted, 
developed,  and  reconciled  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  scholastic  theology,  accepting  the 
data  of  Catholic  faith,  occupied  itself  in 
arranging,  defending,  and  drawing  deduc- 
tions from  them  on  the  principles  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  Of  this  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  there  were  two 
great  schools,  of  which  the  Thomist  foimd 
its  home  in  the  Dominican,  the  Scotist  in 
the  Franciscan,  order.  The  Nominalist 
school  found  adherents  in  both  of  these 
orders  and  in  the  Church  generally,  but 
never  exercised  an  influence  like  that  of 
the  older  systems,  and  really  marks  the 
decay  of  Scholasticism  as  a  whole.^ 

Very  little  i^known  about  the  life  of 
Scotus.  His  full  name,  Joannes  Duns 
Scotus,  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Some  {e.g.  Camden,  Leland,  Wharton, 
&c.)  suppose  that  he  was  bom  at  Dun- 
stane,  in  Northumberland .  Scotch  writers 
(Camerarius,  Dempster,  McKenzie)  have 
claimed  him  as  their  countryman,  and 
argued  that  "  Duns  "  means  "  Dunse,"  a 
little  town  to  the  north-west  of  Berwick. 
Wadding,  the  Franciscan  annalist,  makes 
him  an  Irishman,  bom  in  the  county  of 
Down  and  province  of  Ulster.  He  con- 
tends that  he  cannot  have  been  an  English- 
man, since  his  epitaph  runs,  **  Scotia  me 
genuit,  Anglia  susoepit ; "  not  a  Scotch- 
man, since  Bonaventure,  in  a  list  of 
the  Franciscan  provinces,  mentions  that  of 
'*  Scotia,  or  Ireland."  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  given  by  some  as  1265,  by  others  as 
1274.  When  he  made  his  noviciate  is 
quite  uncertain.  Of  the  names  of  his 
teachers  one  only  has  been  handed  down 
— that  of  William  Varo,  or  Ware,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  theology  at 
Oxford.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1304 ;  to 
Cologne  in  1308,  where  he  died  suddenly 
the  same  year  and  was  buried  in  the 
Franciscan  church.  His  worlra  consist  of 
commentaries  on  the  logical  works  of 
Aristotle  and  the  "Isago^e"  of  Por- 
phyry, a  commentary  on  Aristotle's  "  De 
Anima,^  two  commentaries  on  Aristotle*s 
"Metaphysics,''  besides  a  shorter  work, 

1  We  refer  to  Nominalism  in  its  later  form, 
as  represented  by  Occam  and  his  followers. 
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'' Conclufiiones  ex  zii  Libris  Metophys. 
Aristot.,"  "  Qraniinstica  Speculatiya," 
"  TractatuB  de  rermn  Principio*'  and  "De 
Primo  Principio/'  "  Theoremata,"  "Col- 
lationes/'  "  QusestioneB  Miscellanese/' 
**  Quadstiones  Quodlibetales/'  and  an  un- 
finished ''  Tractatna  de  Cognitione  Dei/' 
All  these  books,  except  the  "  OoUationes  " 
and  "  Quodlibetica,  were  written  at 
Oxford.  There,  too,  he  wrote  his  "  Opus 
Oxoniense,"  a  commentary  on  the  "Four 
Books  of  the  Sentences,"  which  contains 
his  whole  philosophical  and  theological 
teaching  in  a  collected  form.  The  "  Be- 
portata  Parisiensia"  is  an  abridgement 
by  Scotus  himself  of  the  ''Ojjus  Oxoni- 
ense."  At  the  end  of  book  iii.  dist.  18, 
Scotus  was  called  to  Cologne,  and  left  the 
work  incomplete.  The  "  Quodlibetica  ** 
consists  of  twenty-one  questions  on  which 
Scotus  disputed  m  public  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  at  Paris.  In  general 
chapters  of  the  order,  and,  as  Wadding 
thinks,  soon  after  his  death,  decrees  were 
passed  requiring  the  Scotlst  doctrine  to 
De  taught  in  au  the  Franciscan  schools. 
His  works  were  collected  by  the  Irish 
Franciscan  Wadding  in  twelye  folio 
yolumes  (Lyons,  1639).  Commentators 
on  Scotus  appear  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.*  Such  were  the  Irish- 
man Mauritius  a  Portu  (d.  1613),  profes- 
sor at  Padua,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tuam ;  Francis  Lychetus  of  Brescia  (d. 
1620),  minister-general  of  the  order; 
Joannes  Poncius  (d.  1660),  an  Irishman 
and  professor  at  Rome ;  Hu^o  Cayellus, 
professor  at  Rome  and  Louyam,  minister- 
general  of  the  order,  finally  archbishop 
and  primate  in  Ireland;  Antonius  Hi- 
qusBus,  also  an  Irishman.  Among  Scotist 
theologians  the  best  known  are  Albergoni 
("  Resolutio  Doctrinae  Scotisticaa,*'  Lyons, 
1643) ;  Baro  on  the  Scotist  philosophy 
(Cologne,  1668) ;  Frassen  ("  Scotus  Aca- 
demicus,"  Paris,  1680)  ;  Hieron.  de  Monte 
Fortino,  who  arranged,  in  a  yery  conve- 
nient manner,  the  teaching  of  Scotus  in  a 
''Summa"  which  corresponds  ouestion 
for  question  to  that  of  St.  Thomas 
(^'Summa  ex  Scoti  operibus  concinnata 
iuxta  Ordinem  et  Dispositionem  Summae 
S.  Thom.  Aq."  Ronwe,  1728,  6  yols.  fol.). 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Ferrari 
undertook  the  defence  of  Scotist  against 

1  But  loDg  before  this  Scotus  had  distin- 
guished disciples— e.^.  Antonius  Andreae,  the 
"Doctor  Dulaficus"  {d,eire.  1320) ;  Frandscui 
de  Mimronis,  the  **  Magister  Abstractionum,"  or 
"Doctor  lUuminatui*M;d.  circ.  1826)  ;  Walter 
Bnrleiffh,  "  Doctor  nanus  et  Perspicuus " 
(m5-<A'e.  18S7).    (tJebenreg,  p.  467.)  I 
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modem  philosophy  ("  Philosophia  Peri- 
patetica  ady.  yeteres  et  recentiores  ^rffi<- 
sertim  firmioribus  propu^nata  rationibus 
Joannis  Buns  Scoti,"  Venice,  1746).* 

Scotists  no  less  than  Thomists  were, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
Scholastics.  The  one  as  well  as  the  other 
accepted  the  whole  tradition  of  the 
Church  as  it  was  collected  by  Peter  Lom- 
bard ;  to  Scotus  no  less  than  to  St.  Thomas 
the  **  Poj^e  is  the  supreme  guardian  and 
diyinely-mstituted  exponent  of  the  de- 
posit of  faith  left  to  the  Church,  the 
highest  guide  and  ruler  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  the  supreme  representa- 
tiye  of  the  Church's  juduual  power" 
(Werner,  p.  497).  Again,  to  Scotus  as 
.well  as  to  St.  Thomas  Aristotle  is  the  re- 
presentatiye  of  human  reason,  the  dedsiye 
authority  in  philosophical  discussion.' 
Hence,  the  differences  between  the  two 
schools,  numerous  as  they  are,  moye 
between  yery  narrow  limits.  Far  wider, 
far  more  interesting  and  important,  ques- 
tions arose  in  the  conflict  on  the  power  of 
the  Pope  begun  at  Constance  and  Basle 
and  prolonged  in  the  learned  French 
church,  on  a  multitude  of  questions  after 
the  rise  of  scholarship  and  historical  criti- 
cism, in  the  war  between  the  old  and  the 
new  philosophies.  Probably  j  ust  because 
the  Umits  of  omnion  were  so  narrow,  it 
came  to  pass  that  Thomists  and  Scotists 
fought  on  so  many  points  which  haye 
little  interest  for  us.  So  numerous  are 
they,  that  we  can  but  make  a  selection 
from  them  here. 

(1)  Both  Thomists  and  Scotists  were 
Realists,  but  the  Realism  of  the  latter  was 
more  pronounced.  To  St.  Thomas  no 
uniyersal  exists  as  such.  The  essence  is 
only  actually  found  in  the  indiyidual ;  it 
is  by  a  process  of  the  intellect — ^yiz.  ab- 
straction— that  we  separate  humanity  in 
^neral  from  humanity  as  it  mani&ats 
itself  in  this  particular  man  and  reach 
the  idea  of  humanity  in  general.  "  Univer- 
sale, dum  intelligitur :  singulare,  dum 
sentitur."  At  the  same  time,  St.  Thomas, 
unlike  the  Nominalists,  held  that  the 
uniyersal  has  a  "foundation  in  reality,* 
because  the  species  exists  with  identical 
qualities  in  a  number  of  indiyiduals.  Ik 
has  precisely  the  same  character,  though 

'  There  is  also  a  handy  work  (not,  however. 
Scotist)  by  Joannes  de  Rada,  CotUroversi^ 
inter  Tkomam  et  Scotum,  Venice,  1599. 

'  Still,  Scotns  adopted  many  Platonie  9md 
Neoplatonic  conceptions,  with  which  he  beoancM 
familiar  throush  Avicebrou*fl  (Ibn  Gebirora) 
FountatH  of  Lxfe  (Ueberweg,  aid,  PtAh  EnoC 
Tfan8l,l.p.i5<).  ^'  ^ 
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ii  is  not  numerically  one.  But  tbis  na« 
merical  unity  waa  just  what  the  Scodsts 
maintained.  To  them  the  nature  in  all 
individuals  of  the  same  species  was  nu- 
merically one.  The  obvious  difficulties 
of  this  uieory  led  later  Scotists  to  modify 
it  till  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Thomism,  or  else  to  take  refuge  in  unin- 
telligible subtleties  (Eleutgen,  ^'Fhilos. 
der  Vorzeit,"  p.  278  seq.).  (2)  The 
Thomists  made  matter  the  principle  of 
individuation^  so  that,  e,ff,,  in  spiritual 
beings  like  the  angels  there  could  only  be 
one  individual  in  each  species.  The 
Scotists  believed  that  in  individuals  there 
was  an  '' hsacceitas/'  something  which 
made  them  individuiJ  apart  from  matter. 
(8)  St.  Thomas  held  that  second  causes, 
including  the  will,  only  move  so  jfor  as 
they  are  moved  by  the  first  cause.  God 
moves  the  will  to  act,  gives  the  action  as 
well  as  the  power  to  act,  in  such  manner, 
however,  as  to  leave  the  freedom  of  the 
will  unimpaired.  So,  at  least,  the  Do- 
minicans— rightly,  as  it  seems  to  us — 
understood  their  master.  Scotus,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  "  the  created  will  is 
the  total  and  immediate  cause  of  its  voli- 
tion, so  that  God  in  respect  thereto  has 
no  immediate  but  only  mediate  efficacy.'' 
The  will  is  like  a  "  free  horse,"  grace  like 
the  rider,  and  the  horse  can  throw  its 
rider;  otherwise,  the  will  could  not  be 
free,  and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
sin.  Observe  that  both  Scotus  and  St. 
Thon:ias  argue  on  general  philosophical 
grounds.  Very  different  fit)m  either  is 
St  Augustine's  position.  To  the  first 
man,  he  says,  a  grace  was  giTsn  ''without 
which  he  could  not  abide  [in  ^;race]  if  he 
willed ;  but  to  will  was  left  m  his  own 
power."  After  the  fall,  God  mves  "to 
those  on  whom  He  sees  good  to  oestow  it 
an  assistance  so  great  and  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  do  will.^  "  The  first  freedom  of 
the  will  consisted  in  the  power  not  to  sin 
(po88e  non  peccare) ;  the  last  is  to  be  much 
grater,  not  to  be  able  to  sin  (non  posse 
peccare),"*  '*One  is  the  help  without 
which  a  thing  is  not  done  [«.«.  grace  of 
perseverance  before  the  falT],  and  another 
the  help  by  which  a  thing  is  done  "  ('*  De 
Oorrept.  et  Gratia,"  cap.  xi.  xii.).  But, 
clearly,  Scotus  is  far  further  removed 
from  St.  Augustine.  Kindred  to  his 
teachinff  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the 
tenet  of  Scotus  that  "  man  without  grace 
may  avoid  all  mortal  ein"  against  the 
natural  law.  Again,  whereas  St.  Thomas 
places  final  beatitude  in  the  intellect 
which  knowitf  God,  Scotus  attributes  it  to 
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the  will  which  loves  God.*  (4)  Scotus, 
against  St.  Thomas,  denies  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  can  be  proved  by  reason ; 
and  he  separatee,  by  a  much  sharper  Hue 
than  St.  Thomas,  natural  from  super- 
natural theologv.  (6)  Scotus  hela  it 
"more  probable"  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
never  contracted  original  sin,  and  ho 
proved  this  belief  consistent  with  the 
met  that  she  was  redeemed  by  Christ. 
(6)  He  taught  that  the  Word  would 
have  become  man,  even  had  there  been 
no  fall ;  that  the  merits  of  Christ  were 
not  infinite  in  themselves  and  from  the 
union  of  his  human  nature  with  the 
Word,  but  only  from  the  acceptation  of 
them  as  infinite  on  the  part  of  God. 
Consequently,  he  denied  the  infinite  value 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass«  (7)  With 
respect  to  the  Sacraments,  his  treatment 
of  the  mystery  of  the  EuchariBt  differs 
on  a  multitude  of  subtle  .points  from  that 
of  St  Thomas  (Werner,  p.  283  seqX  It 
is  more  interesting  to  observe  that  ne  re- 
jected the  Thomist  doctrine  of  physiccJ, 
and  admitted  only  a  moral,  efficacy  in  the 
Sacraments.  [For  an  explanation  of  this, 
see  Sacrauents  ;  and  for  the  Scotist  doc- 
trine on  the  matter  and  form  of  Penance, 
see  the  article.]  (8)  On  moral  points, 
two  doctrines  of  Scotus  may  be  noted 
here.  St  Thomas  denied  that  any  de- 
liberate action,  however  indifierent  in 
itself,  could  be  really  indifierent  at  the 
time  it  was  done.  Either  the  action  was 
referred  to  a  good  end  and  so  morally 
good,  or  not  so  referred  and  therefore 
evil.  Scotists  rejected  this  reasoning, 
and  held  that  the  end,  and  therefore  the 
action,  might  be  indifierent.  The  other 
point  is  connected  with  the  principles  of 
toleration.  Scotus,  against  St  Thomas, 
held  it  lawful  to  take  away  the  children 
of  Jews  by  force,  baptise,  and  educate 
them  as  Christians. 

The  Scotist  philosophy  and  theology 
are  now,  we  believe,  abandoned,  or  all 
but  abandoned,  in  his  own  order.  But 
many  of  his  opinions  have  been  adopted 
— e.g.  by  the  eclecticism  of  some  Jesuit 
theologians  (e.g.  on  the  moral  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments;  on  grace,  to  a  certain 
extent) — and  have  exercised  an  enduring 
influence.  His  opinion  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception  finally  prevailed,  and  his 
theory  on  the  Incarnation  has  recom- 
mended itself,  as  a  philosophical  view  of 
that  mystery,  even  to  writers  of  name 

1  «Thefandamental  position  of  Scotua  in 
psychology  and  ethics  was  this :  Voluntcu  e$i 
superior  MtiUtetu**  (Ueb«nr6g, /oc.  ctl.  p.  i66)« 
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outside  the  Church.  His  differences  from 
St  Thomas  served  the  useful  purpose  of 
maintaining  intellectual  life  and  prevent- 
iDj<  a  servile  adherence  to  that  great 
author.* 

(This  article  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
Werner,  **  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  Wien, 
1881.  It  forms  the  first  volume  of  his 
*'  Scholastik  des  spateren  Mittelalters.]]) 

SCOTTISH  CATB0&Z08.  The 
Gospel  was  originally  announced  in 
ScoUand  by  three  principal  teachers,  St. 
Ninian,  St.  Kentigem,  and  St.  Columba. 
The  first,  a  Briton,  who  had  been  care- 
fully instructed  at  Rome,'  fixed  his  see 
at  Whithem  in  Galloway,  and  thence 
evangelised  the  Southern  Picts.  His 
death  is  placed  in  432.  St.  Kentigem  or 
Mungo,  a  Strath-Clyde  Briton,  became 
the  first  bidiop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  episcopate  planted  the 
faith  firmly  in  Strath-Clyde,  and  helped 
to  root  out  paganism,  dying  probaoly 
about  603.  St.  Columba,  a  Scot  from 
Ireland,  founded  lona  (563),  and  planted 
Christianity  among  the  northern  Picts — 
i.e,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  Highlands.  For  more  than 
a  thousand  years  only  one  religion  was 
known  in  Scotland,  that  taught  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  immense  good 
done  by  it  is  acknowledged  even  by 
enemies.  A  Protestant  historian  *  draws 
a  glowing  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
country  before  the  Reformation,  covered 
over  as  it  was  by  a  network  of  well- 
planned  institutions,  and  adorned  with 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
buildings,  where  learning  was  prized  and 
art  encouraged — where  the  hungry  were 
fed  and  the  miserable  consoled.  One 
special  service  which  the  land  owed  to  its 
clergy  was  the  removal  or  mitigation  of 
slavery.  "The  priesthood  set  the  first 
example  of  mitigating  domestic  slaveiy — 
that  curse  and  disgrace  of  the  middle 

*  The  Sacred  Congregation,  by  order  of 
Paul  v.,  declared  the  doctrine  of  Scotiis  free 
from  censure,  and  forbade  anyone  to  presume  to 
prohibit  the  printing  of  any  book  known  as 
his  (Viva,  Disp.  59,  6,  n.  5  ;  Franzelin,  De  Deo 
Trino  et  UnOy  thesis  40).  Scotus,  as  Ueberweg 
points  out,  was  a  critical  rather  than  a  creative 
genius.  His  early  mathematical  training  made 
him  impatient  of  demonstration  which  was  not 
rigorous ;  and,  accepting  the  Churches  doctrine, 
lie  dismisses  manv  Thomist  arguments  in  its 
favour.  Just  in  the  same  way,  Kant  accepted 
Ihe  convictions  of  the  moral  sense  and  of  the 
'*  religious  consciousness,"  while  he  rejected  the 
proofs  which  Leibnitz  thought  valid. 

3  Beda,  HuL  EccL  iU.  t 

>  Russell,  i/iitorro/<Ac  Churek  in  SeodantL 
1884. 
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ages — Shaving  emandpated  all  the  bond* 
men  belonging  to  their  estates,  before  the 
lav  proprietors  could  be  taught  either  the 
advantage  or  the  obligation''  *  of  doing  so. 
In  the  art.  Pbbsbttbriaits  the  re- 
ligious revolution  of  1560  was  described. 
I^e  perfervidum  mffenium  of  the  Scotch 
was  not  content  witli  the  establishment  of 
the  Knoxian  system,  unless  the  old  faith 
was  proscribed  at  ihe  same  time.  T^er  ' 
describes  the  anti-Catholic  legislation  of 
1560  as  consisting  mainly  of  three  acta. 
**  The  first  abolished  the  Papal  supremacy 
in  the  realm ;  the  second  repealed  all  pre- 
vious acts  in  favour  of  Popery ;  the  third 
enacted  that  any  person  hearing  or  spring 
Mass  should  sufler  for  the  first  offence 
confiscation  of  his  property,  for  the  second, 
banishment,  and  for  the  third,  death.* 
Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at  the 
feebleness  of  the  resistance  ofi*ered.  But 
we  may  assume  that  the  bishops  knew 
their  countrymen,  and  felt  that  reustance 
would  no  longer  avail.  The  pride  and 
overweening  self-confidence  of  the  Scottish 
character  had  become  irrevocably  engaged 
on  the  wrong  side ;  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  active  spirits  were  favourable  to 
change.  For  men  so  obstinate,  so  seliT- 
satisfied,  so  intensely  and  enthusiastically 
bent  on  having  their  own  way,  after  they 
had  once  turned  out  of  the  path  of  Catho- 
lic obedience,  it  was  impossible,  humanly 
speaking,  to  return  to  it.  Error  must 
take  its  course ;  the  Scottish  people  must 
test  to  the  very  utmost  the  system  which 
it  had  preferred  to  the  Cathohc  faith  ;  and 
not  till  the  proud  edifice  of  Presbytery 
had  been  shivered  to  pieces,  and  its  am- 
bitious discipline  become  alaughing-etock, 
would  the  possibility  of  a  Catholic  re- 
action arise.^ 

1  Russell,  Hhiory  of  the  OtunA  m  ScotUatdL 
L277. 

»  Quoted  in  Dublin  Review,  vol.  xxvii.  p. 
431 ;  see  also  Robertson's  Hitt.  of  Scotl,  book 
iii. 

5  Mr.  HiU  Burton  (Hist,  of  Scot!,  v.  204> 
says  that  Scottish  Presbyterians  at  the  present 
day  are  split  up  into  a  number  of  sects,  all 
tracing  their  descent  from  the  Kirk  of  1580, 
"of  which  every  Presbyterian  communion  in 
Scotland" — and  there  are  some  that  "count 
their  adherents  bv  hundreds*' — ** professes  to 
be  the  representative,  and  the  only  lef^timat« 
representative,  all  others  who  profess  that  title 
being  impostors."    Some  of  these  sects  are — 
besides  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free 
Church— the  United  Presbyterians,  the  Fre« 
Presb^^terian    Church,  the  '  United    Original 
Secession  Church,  the  Reformed  Presbrteiian 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  "John  Knox **  Chor^k 
of  Scotland.  &c  (See  Edinborgfa  and  Glasgow 
Directories.) 
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The  head  of  the  Scottish  hierarchy, 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  of  St.  Andrew^s, 
was  executed  by  order  of  the  liegent 
Lennox  in  1571.  The  last  survivor  of 
the  bishops  dispossessed  in  15G0  was 
James  Betoun,  archbishop  of  Glasgow; 
he  died  at  Paris,  in  his  eighty- sixth  year, 
in  1603.  Till  1623  the  Scottish  clergy 
were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archpriests  of  England,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  local  prefects  of  the  Mission. 
From  1663  to  1694  Church  affiiirs  were 
administered  by  three  prefects-apostolic, 
W.  Bannatyne,  A.  Dunbar,  and  J.  Walker. 
The  first  vicar-apostolic  was  Thomas 
Nicholson,  who  was  consecrated  in  1695, 
and  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1697,  finding 
only  twenty-five  priests  in  the  whole 
country. 

The  names  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
Scottish  noblemen  are  recorded  in  1583, 
and  again  in  1592,  as  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  party;  the  chief  of  these  was 
the  Earl  of  Huntly.  The  contemptible 
character  of  James  VI.  suggested  various 
plots  and  enterprises  to  turbulent  men  of 
all  parties  during  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding his  succession  to  the  English  crown. 
In  these  affairs  the  Catholic  party  was 
mixed  up,  but  with  no  permanent  result. 
About  1590,  the  state  of  things  was  this : 
All  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  in- 
cl-uding  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Caith- 
ness, Sutherland,  and  Aberdeen,  with 
Forfarshire  on  the  east,  and  Wigtonshire 
and  Nithsdale  in  the  south,  were  for  the 
most  part  in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
party,  and  led  by  noblemen  professing  that 
faith.*  Negotiations  were  opened  between 
Huntly,  Errol],  Angus,  and  others  on  the 
one  side,  and  Philip  II.  on  the  other; 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  interme- 
diaries; even  after  the  failure  of  the 
Armada  it  was  hoped  that  a  Spanish 
army  of  30,000  men  might  be  lanaed  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  and, 
covered  by  a  force  of  cavalry  to  be  raised 
by  the  Scotch  Cathohc  lords,  march  south 
into  England  to  put  down  the  government 
of  Elizabeth.'  This  was  known  as  the 
affair  of  the  "blanks,"  because  Huntly, 
Erroll,  &c.,  put  their  names  to  blank  sheets 
of  |)aper,  on  the  understanding  that  above 
their  signatures  the  particulars  of  the 
enterprise  should  be  mserted,  according 

>  Statement  of  Burghlcy  given  by  Tytler 
la  Ilia  History  ;  quoted  in  the  M)nth  for  January 
1878. 

»  "A  Discoverie  of  the  unnatural  and 
traiterous  Conspiracie  of  Scottish  Papists," 
black  letter,  Lond.  1593. 
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to  what  might  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  King  of  Spain  and  Fr.  W.  Creighton, 
the  Jesuit  rector  of  Louvain. 

The  General  Assembly  never  ceased  to 
press  upon  the  Government  the  execution 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics. 
Ordinary  intolerance  might  be  passed 
over,  but  one  of  their  proposals,  made  to 
James  I.  in  1608,  calls  for  some  remark. 
It  was  *^  that  the  sons  of  noblemen  pro- 
fessing Popery  should  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  [such  of]  their  friends  as 
are  sound  in  religion.'^  ^  The  penal  legisla- 
tion of  England  and  Ireland,  bad  as  it 
was,  never  so  absolutely  ignored  parental 
authority  as  it  was  proposed  to  do  on 
this  occasion.^  Among  tne  many  forms 
of  oppression  which  Catholics  had  to 
bear,  not  the  least  intolerable  was  that 
which  was  described  as  "planting  wise 
pastors."  A  Catholic  family  was  com- 
pelled to  give  hospitality  to  a  minister, 
who  of  course  constituted  himself  a  spy 
on  all  their  movements,  and  was  em- 
powered to  "  catechize  their  families  twice 
a  day."  (Chambers,  "Domestic  Annals 
of  Scotland,**  i.  351.) 

^  About  1012  the  Jesuits  and  other 
missionaries  were  very  active;  many 
conversions  were  made  and  apostasies 
repaired.  The  Government  and  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  both  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian,  were  somewhat  disturbed. 
Two  Jesuit  missioners.  Fathers  Mofiat 
and  Ogilvie,  were  arrested:  the  former, 
aftera  termof  imprisonment,  was  banished ; 
the  latter,  being  plied  with  entangling 
questions  on  the  Pope*s  deposing  power 
by  the  King  s  order,  and  not  answering 
satisfactorily,  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  (1015) ; 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  out.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  just  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  averse  to  shedding  blood ;  especially 
after  experience  had  proved  that  modes 
of  j)er3ecution  which  just  stopped  short 
of  killing  were  more  effectual  than  death 
itself.  Banishment  from  Scotland,  with 
threat  of  death  or  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  case  of  return,  was  the  usual  penalty 
both  for  priests  and  laymen.  Baing  j oined 
to  a  greater  or  less  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  rigorously  carried  out  year 
after   year,   this  poUcy    of  banishment 

1  The  Monthj  vol.  xiii.  p.  90. 

'  In  Ireland  the  sons  of  Catholic  landowners 
were  taken  from  the  mother's  control  when  the 
father  had  died  leaving  them  under  age,  but 
not  otherwise.  (See  Lccky's  Hut.  of  Vte 
XVnith  Centi»ry,) 
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brought  the  Catholic  party  to  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness  and  distress.  In 
1641  Father  Mambrecht  was  the  only 
priest  left  in  all  the  South  of  Scotland ; 
whereas  in  England,  for  years  before  that 
date,  the  penal  laws  had  been  slackly 
executed,  and  Catholics  were  going 
openly  to  Mass  in  London  down  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
same  unrelenting  bigotry  pursued  and 
hunted  down  every  symptom  of  the 
revival  of  Catholic  worship  till  far  down 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  As  if  all 
truth  had  come  into  the  world  with  John 
Knox,  and  existed  not  outside  of  their 
own  sect,  the  ministers  rejected  with 
indignation  the  "  toleration  "  and  "  liberty 
of  conscience  "  preached  by  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  reminded  the  lukewarm  English 
that  their  Parliament  had  joined  in  the 
same  covenant  with  the  Scots  for  the  re- 
form of  religion,  "  with  the  extirpation  of 
Popery,  Prelocie,  and  all  belonging  to  that 
hierarchie."  *  In  1086  James  II.  vainly 
besought  the  Scottish  estates  to  relax  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  Ifo 
then  suspended  these  laws  by  an  exercise 
of  the  prerogative,  brought  over  several 
Jesuits  to  Edinburgh,  and  ordered  the 
chapel  of  Ifolyrood  to  be  fitted  up  for 
the  celebration*  of  Mass.  This  transient 
gleam  was  soon  extinguished  by  the 
Kevolution.  Under  Anne  the  magistrates 
must  in  some  places  have  been  tolerant ; 
for  we  find  the  General  Assembly  in  1713 
complaining  that  the  Catholics  had  set  up 
"  openly  in  divers  places  their  idolatrous 
worship,  notwithstanding  the  penal  laws 
which  stand  in  force  against  them."* 
With  no  little  effrontery,  considering  that 
they  and  their  predecessors  had  allowed 
no  (^atholic  to  live  in  peace  in  Scotland 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  the 
ministers  attribute  to  their  victims  '*  the 
hellish  design  of  extirpating  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  under  the  name  of  the 
Northern  heresie."  The  son  and  grand- 
son of  James  II.,  in  the  risings  of  1715 
and  1745,  found  great  support  in  the 
more  ardent  loyalty  of  those  Highland 
clans  which  had  retained  the  ancient 
faith.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  of  1745 
was  disastrous  to  ('atholic  interests  in 
Scotland.  At  that  time,  says  Archbishop 
Strain,*  "  not  only  individuals,  but  many 

'  Scots*  Declaration  agaimt  the  Toleration 
of  8ect$,  1048. 

»  A  Seaionabte  Warning^  Ac.,  i^fined  bv  the 
Gen.  Assembly,  1713. 

5  In  the  Memoir  prefixr d  to  the  Works  of 
Bishop  Hay,  1872-8. 
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entire  families  fell  away  from  their  re- 
ligion."   Deep  inroads  were  made  in  the 
Catholicity  of  the  North  through  the  fall 
of  many  heads  of  clans  and  great  land- 
holders, whose  example  was  usually  imi- 
tated   in    good    faith    by    their    simple 
followers.    "The  territory  inhabited   oy 
the  western  Celts  was  portioned  off,  like  a 
chess-board,"  *  into  Catholic  and  Calvinist 
districts.     In  the  South  the  resolution  of 
those  holding  authority  to  repress  any 
Catholic  manifestation  was  so  well  known 
that    the    attempt    was    seldom    made. 
There  were  but  seven  Jesuits  in  all  Scot- 
land when    the    order    was    suppressed. 
Aberdeenshire  was  perhaps  the  county  in 
which  religion  was  least  persecuted ;  the 
noble  house  of  Gordon  (Larls  of  Huntly) 
always  "gave  ready  shelter  to  priests"; 
and  we  read  of  "an  inaccessible  college 
of  priests  living  like  a  band  of  robbers  in 
the  wilds  of  Glenlivet."'    A   storm 'of 
reviling  swept  over  Scotland  when  it  was 
announced  (1778)  that  the  Government, 
which  the  turn  that  events  had  taken  in 
America  had  seriously  alarmed,  was  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  to  relax  the  penal  laws.     A 
multitude  of  addresses,  protests,  declara- 
tions, and  overtures,  from  every  kirk-ses- 
sion, presbytery,  and  synod  in  the  kingdom, 
poured  in  upon  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster, in  order  to  arrest  them  in  their 
wild  cai-eer,    These  were  collected  in  a 
neat  volume  of  350  pages ; '  in  the  intro- 
duction to  which  the    existence  of   an 
"  insidious  design  "  to  tolerate  Jesuita  and 
seminary  priest**  was  deplored,  and  tho 
legal  safeguards  were  declared  insecure 
which  forbade  "the  very  dangerous  privi- 
lege of  Papists'  enjoying  heritable  pro- 
perty."   In  1731  tho  Vicariate  which  had 
Deen  established  in  1694  was  divided  into 
two  districts,  the  Lowland  and  Highland. 
A  Papal  rescript  of  1827  erected  three 
Vicariates — the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and 
the  Northern.    "This  last  arrangement 
remained  in  force  till  the  re-establishment 
of  the  hierarchy  by  the  Apostolic  letter 
*  Kx  supremo,'  March  4, 1878."    ("  Catb. 
Dir.  for  Scot.") 

In  the  article  on  English  Catholics 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  shock  of  the 
rioting  and  destruction  at  London  in  17*^ 
was  more  than  the  aged  frame  of  Challoner 
could  bear.  Bishop  Hay,  vicai^apostolic 
for  Scotland,  had  a  rather  narrow  escape 
at  the  same  time.    He  had  lately  coio- 

»  P.urton,  viii.  120. 
»  lb. 

3  ScotlaneTi  Opposition  to  tht  Popitk  BUL 
1780.  x-  -, 
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pleted  a  chapel  and  house^  from  the 
exterior  of  wnich,  however,  every  mark 
of  their  ecclesiastical  use  was  carefully 
banished,  in  Chalmers'  Close,  High  Street, 
Edinburgh.  In  the  February  of  1779  the 
excitement  against  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  was  at  its  height.  Returning  from 
a  journey  the  bishop  found  the  High 
Street  occupied  by  an  enormous  crowd. 
He  asked  a  woman  what  it  meant;  she 
replied,  "Oh,  sir,  we  are  buniiug  the 
Popish  chapel,  and  we  only  wish  we  had 
the  bishop  to  throw  him  into  the  fire."  ^ 
The  bishop  after  a  time  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  compensation  for  the  pro- 
perty burnt  and  destroyed ;  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  rebuild  the  chapel;  that 
was  only  done  by  Bishop  Cameron,  three 
years  after  Dr.  Hay's  death,  in  1814. 

During  the  last  half  century  the 
Catholic  population  of  Scotland  has  been 
largely  augmented  by  an  Irish  immigra- 
tion, consequent  on  the  demand  for  labour 
arising  at  great  industrial  centres  like 
Glasgow  and  Paisley.  In  1878  the  Holy 
See  judged  in  its  wisdom  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  restoring  to  Scotland  some 
of  those  ancient  sees  which  had  been 
vacant  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
The  mitro  of  St.  Andrew's  was  now  con- 
ferred on  Bishop  Strain,  of  the  Eastern 
district,  with  the  title  of  "Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh."  The  arch- 
diocese of  Glasgow,  which  formerly  had 
four  suffragan  sees,  was  committed  to  Mgr. 
Eyre, translated  from  the  Western  district. 
The  sees  of  Aberdeen,  Dunkeld,  Galloway, 
and  Argyll,  which  had  all  been  vacant 
Bince  the  Reformation,  were  resuscitated 
at  the  same  time,  and  made  suffragan  to 
St.  Andrew's.  Bishop  J.  Macdonald  was 
translated  to  Abeixlcen  from  the  Northern 
district ;  to  Argyll  the  old  see  of  "  The 
Isles"  was  annexed.  Tlie  number  of 
priests,  secular  and  regular,  having  cure 
of  souls  in  Scotland  rather  exceeds  three 
hundred.  The  Cath olic  population  appears 
to  number  about  320,000  souls.' 

SCRirTZXTT    (sa-uttnium).    An  ex- 
amination of  those  who  were  about  to 
receive  baptism    as   to  their  faith    and 
dispositions.    They  wore  taught  the  Creed 
ana  the   Lord's  i^rayer,  exorcised,   &c., 
during  those  scrutinies.      The   days  ap- 
pointed for  the  different  scrutinies  varied 
m  different  places.     At  Rome  the  Creed  | 
was  given  to  the  catechumens  on   the  I 
Wednesday  of  the  fourth  week  in  Lent ! 
(traditio  symholi)^  and  they  made  profes-  j 

'  Archbishop  Strain's  Memoir. 

'  Cath,  Directory  for  Scotland,  1888.  ! 
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sion  of  faith  (redditto  symboli)  on  Holy 
Saturday.  In  the  Roman  Church,  under 
Pope  Siricius,  there  were  apparently 
three  scrutinies  only;  at  a  later  date, 
seven;  then,  when  baptism  was  seldom 
^ven  except  to  infants,  the  number  fell 
again  to  three,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century — as  infanta  were  bap- 
tised soon  after  birth,  even  if  there  was  no 
apprehension  of  death,  and  not,  as  formerly, 
at  Easter  and  Pentecost^— -the  ceremonies 
of  the  scrutiny  were  joined,  as  in  our 
present  Ritual,  to  the  actual  baptism. 
The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  contains  four 
Masses  "  pro  scrutiniis  electorum."  (Char- 
don,  "Hist,  des  Sacr."  tom.  i.;  *'Bap- 
teme,"  P.  L  ch.  vii.  viii.) 

SEAZi  or  AibTAR.    [See  Altar.] 

SBAZi    OF    COMTBSSZOXr.      The 

obligation  of  keeping  absolutely  secret 
knowledge  gained  through  sacramental 
confession.  It  rests  on  the  natural  law 
which  binds  us  to  keep  secrets  communi- 
cated in  confidence,  and  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  forbids, 
under  most  severe  penalties,  any  revelation 
of  sins  confessed  sacramentally.  But  it 
also  arises  from  the  positive  divine  law, 
and,  as  Suarez  points  out,  the  obligation 
of  the  seal  is  probably  connatural,  and 
belongs  t^  the  very  essence  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance.  In  other  words,  Christ 
did  not  impose  the  obligation  of  confess- 
ing mortal  sins  committed  after  baptism 
and  then  add  a  protective  law  binding 
the  priest  to  secrecy,  but  the  obligation  of 
the  seal  follows  necessarily  from  the 
nature  of  confession  as  instituted  by  Him ; 
otherwise.  Penance,  which  is  the  ministry 
of  mercy  and  reconciliation,  would  become 
a  burden  intolerable  to  mankind.  What 
the  priest  hears  in  sacramental  confession, 
he  hears  not  as  a  mere  man,  but  as  one 
who  stands  in  God's  place.  He  must  not 
by  word,  or  look,  or  change  of  conduct 
remind  the  penitent  himself  of  anjiihing 
he  has  heard,  much  less  convey  such 
knowledge  to  others.  To  do  so  is  sacri- 
lege, excusable  by  no  advantage  to  him- 
self, to  the  public,  or  even  to  the  penitent. 
The  law  admits  of  no  exception,  except 
where  the  penitent  freely  gives  the  con- 
fessor leave  to  ase  his  knowledge.  Not 
only  sins  however  slight,  but  moral  or 
natural  weaknesses,  sins  of  accomplices, 
all  that  may  bring  the  penitent  into 
trouble,  or  contempt,  or  suspicion  of  any 
sort,  fall,  if  known  through  confession, 
under  the  sacramental  seal.  A  priest 
might  break  the  seal,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, merely  by  admitting  that  a  per- 
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son  has  confessed  to  him ;  or,  a^ain,  even 
if  there  be  no  dan^^r  of  suspicion  fixing 
itself  on  any  individual,  by  revelations 
which  might  bring  bad  repute  or  suspicion 
on  a  community  or  a  certain  number  of 
men. 

The  first  express  mention  of  the  seal 
of  confession,  so  far  as  we  know,  occurs 
in  Oanon  20  of  the  Armenian  Synod  at 
Ddvin,  in  627.  It  anathematises  any 
priest  who  breaks  the  seal  (Hefele,  "(^n- 
cil."  vol.  ii.  p.  718).  In  the  West,  there 
is  no  mention  of  penalties  for  breaking 
the  seal  till  very  late ;  probably  because 
such  a  sacrilege  was  scarcely  thought 
possible.  There  is  a  decree  attributed  to 
a  Pope  Grejfory  (as  Morinus  conjectures, 
Gregory  VII.),  and  quoted  by  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences  and  Gratian  (Can. 
"  Sacerdos,"  2,  causa  33,  qu.  3,  dist.  6), 
which  sentences  a  confessor  guilty  of  this 
crime  to  deposition  and  to  perpetual  and 
ignominious  pilgrimage.  The  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  ("Extra,  de  Poenit.  et 
Remiss.;"  Const.  "Omnis  utriusque 
sexus  ")  condemns  such  a  priest  to  depo- 
sition and  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a 
monastery.  Tiie  sanctity  of  the  seal  is 
further  recognised  by  all  the  Oriental 
sects  (Denzinger,  "  Rit.  Orient."  vol.  i.  p. 
101),  and  their  canon  law  threatens  with 
the  most  severe  punishments  those  who 
breAk  it.  True,  a  law  of  Peter  the  Great 
requires  Russian  confessors  to  reveal  the 
confessions  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 
treason  or  of  palming  off  fictitious  mira- 
cles, unless  they  desist ;  but  such  a  law 
only  proves  how  completely  the  Russian 
church  has  become  the  slave  of  the 
State. 

In  one  respect,  modem  are  stricter 
than  mediflBval  theologians  with  respect 
to  the  seal.  St.  Thomas  ("  Suppl."  xi.  1, 
ad  3)  says  an  abbot  who  knows  from  the 
confession  of  his  prior  that  the  ofEce  is 
an  occasion  of  ruin  to  him  mav,  on  some 
excuse,  relieve  him  of  his  omce,  if  he 
will  not  resign  it  willingly,  provided 
always  there  is  no  danger  of*  the  confes- 
sion being  revealed.  According  to  St. 
Liguori  ("Theol.  Moral."  lib.  vi.  n.  650), 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Bonaveuture 
and  Alexander  of  Hales,  but  he  adds 
that  it  can  on  no  account  be  put  in  prj\c- 
tico,  and  this  seems  to  be  certain  from  the 
eleventh  of  the  Propositions  condemned 
in  1683  by  Innocent  XI. 

8ECK8T.  Either  secretaj  neut  pi. 
"  secret  things,"  or  sect'eta  oratto,  a  prayer 
or  prayers  said  by  the  celebrant  in  a  low 
voice,  which  cannot  be  heard  except  by 


SECRET 

himself,  after  the  Offertory  and  before  the 
Preface.  Hence,  in  some  old  Missals  it 
is  entitled  "  Super  oblata." 

The  Reformers  objected  to  the  practice 
of  saying  the  Secrets  and  nearly  all  the 
Canon  inaudibly,  and  great  disputes  on 
Uie  matter  arose  in  the  French  church  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
About  1709,  when  the  Missal  was  revised 
for  the  diocese  of  Meaux  at  the  order  of 
Bishop  Bissy  (five  years  later.  Cardinal), 
the  new  edition  appeared  with  an 
"  Amen,"  preceded  by  an  13;.  in  red  at  the 
end  of  the  different  praters  in  the  Canon  ; 
and  the  Rubric  requinng  the  prayers  to 
be  said  "  in  a  low  voice  "  (submissa  voce) 
was  explained  by  the  additional  clause — 
"».c.  without  singing"  {i.e.  sine  cantu). 
The  chapter  (Jan.  29,  1710)  and  the 
bishop  (in  a  mandement  two  or  three 
days  later)  repudiated  all  complicity  in 
the  change,  and  the  copies  of  the  Missal 
were  again  corrected  by  episcopal  au- 
thority. But  the  innovation  of  saying 
the  Secrets  and  Canon  aloud,  which  had 
been  previously  condemned  by  Savary, 
bishop  of  SiSez,  in  a  mandement  of  1698, 
was  eagerly  defended  and  adopted  by  a 
number  of  priests  secular  and  regular, 
and  this  number  was  constantly  increasing 
in  Le  Brim's  time.  This  great  scholar 
has  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject,  which  forms  the  eighth  volume 
of  his  "  Explication  de  la  Messe."  The 
following  are  the  chief  points  which  he 
establishes. 

(1)  The  Meaninfj  of  the  io&rd  "  Se^ 
cretar — Bossuet  ("  Explic.  des  Priftres  do 
la  Messe,"  n.  2)  suggested  that  the  word 
came  from  secretio^  as  missa  from  mission 
i&c.,  either  because  said  over  the  obla- 
tions, which  were  then  separated  from. 
the  rest  of  the  bread  offetM,  or  because 
said  after  the  separation  of  the  catechu- 
mens from  the  faithful.  This  derivation, 
adopted  as  certain  by  Vert,  is  proved 
false  by  Le  Brun.  Neither  secretio  nor 
secemere  is  used  for  the  dismissal  of  cate- 
chumens. Besides,  the  adjective  sense  of 
secreta — i.e,  "secret*' — is  fixed  by  the 
ancient  Sacramentary  of  Bobbio  and  the 
Ordo  Romanus,  which  have  "coUectio 
secreta,"  "  dicta  oratione  secreta,"  and  bj 
the  old  liturgical  writers — e.g.  Amalarius, 
who  says :  "  Secreta  nominatur  quia  se- 
ci*eto  dicitur." 

(2)  The  present  Discipline  of  the 
Church  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  cele- 
brant (except  bishops  in  the  Mass  of  Or- 
dination) to  say  the  Secrets  or  Canon 
audibly.     The  Council  of   Trent  (a 
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xxii.  De  Sacr.  Miss.)  approves  the  custom 
of  saying  some  parts  of  the  Mass  in  a 
"  more  elevated,"  others  in  a  low,  voice, 
and  (canon  9)  anathematises  those  who 
assert  that  such  a  custom  is  "  to  be  con- 
demned." The  French  innovators  ex- 
plained away  these  words,  es  we  have 
already  seen.  But  both  Sarpi  and  Palla- 
vicino  understand  the  Council  to  mean 
secret  prayer,  inaudible  to  others ;  so  did 
St.  Charles;  so  do  the  most  celebrated 
commentators  on  the  Rubrics,  Gavantus 
and  Quarti.  Lastly,  there  is  an  authori- 
tative interpretation  of  the  words  sub- 
mma  voce  in  the  Roman  Missal  prescribed 
by  Pius  V.  The  priest  is  to  say  the 
secret  prayers  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard 
by  those  around  (Rub.  Gen.  a.  16). 
This  settles  the  question  of  practice. 
Ecclesiastics  are  free  to  think  as  they 

S lease  on  the  historical  question  about  the 
ate  at  which  the  usage  began ;  but  they 
must  keep  the  law  as  it  stands. 

(3)  The  Antiquity  of  the  Usage, — 
Cardinal  Bona  believed  that  the  Secrets 
and  Canon  were  said  audibly  till  the  tenth 
century.  His  reason  was  that  the  fidthful 
used  to  answer  "  Amen  "  after  the  words 
of  Consecration,  and  that  Florus,  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  last 
writer  who  mentions  this  response.  That 
the  people  did  answer  "  Amen  "  after  the 
Consecration  is  an  imquestionable  fact; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
did,  and  many  weighty  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  they  did  not,  do  so  immediately 
aft^r  the  words  of  consecration  were 
uttered.  Neither  in  the  old  Galilean 
Missal  edited  by  Thomasius,  nor  in  the 
first  Ordo  Romanus,  nor  in  any  of  the 
Missals  older  than  the  twelfth  century 
examined  by  Le  Brun,  is  any  '*  Amen " 
marked  till  after  the  "  Per  omnia  seecula 
saculorum"  which  ends  the  Canon  and 
precedes  the  Pater  Noster.  All  the 
Oriental  liturgies  distinguish  the  prayers 
to  be  said  aloud  from  those  which  are 
uttered  in  an  under-tone.  True,  the 
modem  Greeks  say  the  words  of  conse- 
cration in  a  loud  voice,  but  this  custom 
was  introduced  by  a  constitution  of 
Justinian  (Novella  132,  cap.  0,  quoted 
by  Le  Brun),  and  even  now  the  Greeks 
say  the  rest  of  the  Canon  in  an  under- 
tone. Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass  was  never  committed  to  writing 
in  the  first  four  centuries ;  that  St.  CyrU 
of  Alexandria  ('*  In  Joann."  lib.  xii.  apud 
Le  Brun)  speaks  of  the  doors  of  the 
sanctuary  which  were  closed ;  St.  Ohrr- 
sostom  of  the  curtain  drawn  during  the 
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Consecration,  and  we  shall  scarcely  doubt 
that  Le  Brun  is  right  in  claiming  imme- 
morial antiquity  for  our  present  use.  We 
may  quote,  in  conclusion,  two  other 
authorities.  Martene,  in  a  letter  to  Le 
Brun  (March  27, 1720),  tells  him  he  has 
treated  the  question  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  no  room  for  reply,  and  he  says 
Mabillon,  who  was  his  master,  always 
held  that  the  Canon  had  never  been  said 
audibly  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  names 
of  Mabillon,  Martene,  and  Le  Brun  are 
probably  the  very  greatest  which  could  bo 
adduced  in  such  a  controversy.  Nor  can 
any  valid  objection  be  made  on  general 
grounds  to  the  practice  of  the  Church. 
It  is  fitting  in  every  way  that  the  priest, 
in  these  solemn  moments,  should  speak  in 
the  ears  of  God  alone,  and  that  the 
faithful  should  meditate  in  reverent  silence 
on  that  great  mystery  of  our  redemption 
which  is  represented,  continued,  ana  ap- 
plied in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

SBCir&AS  CKSSOT  (saciUum,  the 
world).  From  St.  Cyprian  downwards, 
the  terms  seecuhnn,  sacularis,  were  habitu- 
ally used  by  Christian  writers  to  express 
the  world  outside  the  Church,  and  the 
spirit  of  that  world.  In  proportion  as  the 
monastic  institution  grew  and  spread  it- 
self, the  contrast  between  the  cloister  or 
the  cell  and  life  outside  of  these  was 
niore  vividly  realised,  and  when  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  had  become  general, 
the  contrast  was  no  longer  between 
sactdum  and  ecclesia,  but  between  the 
secular  or  worldly  and  the  monastic  or 
regidar  life.  To  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  . 
and  orders  serving  Christ  in  the  world, 
not  bound  by  vows  or  by  a  rule  of  life, 
the  term  "  secular "  seems  to  have  been 
first  applied  in  the  twelfth  centuiy. 
Honorius  II.  (1126)  permitted  the  monks 
of  Cluny  to  give  their  habit  to  secular 
clerks  who  desired  to  join  them;  laicos, 
seu  clericos  saculares  ,  ,  .  ad  conversioneir 
mecipere}     (Ducange,  ScBcuhim.) 

SSCV&ARXSATZOXr.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  title  by  which  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  is  hela  by  the  Church, 
and  the  placing  of  that  property  at  the 
disposal  of  the  secular  power.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  extinction  of  title  can- 
not jxistly  take  eflect  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Holy  See,  as  representing  the 
whole  Church.  Historically,  such  consent 
has  seldom  been  asked  or  obtained;  the 
utmost  concession  to  equity  that  civil 
governments  are  accustomed  to  make  in 
such  a  case  is  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
*  >  Thomassin,  ii.  1,  10,  7. 
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the  Holy  See  for  regulating  the  compensa^ 
tion^  generallj  a  meet  inadequate  one, 
awarded  to  the  clergy,  secular  or  regular, 
whose  property  has  been  secularised. 
This  has  oeen  done  [Concordat]  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Catholic  coimtries 
generally.  In  England,  Ireland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  no  compensation 
for  the  expropriation  of  Church  property 
has  ever  been  made. 

The  principal  European  secularisations 
have  taken  place  in  the  following  oi'der : 
Sweden,  1627;  England,  1534-8;  Den- 
mark, 1636 ;  North  Qermany,  1621-1648 ; 
France,  1790.  In  Germany  the  great 
secularisation  took  place  in  1803,  when  the 
territories  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
tors, the  Prince- Archbishops  of  Cologne, 
Mentz,  and  Treves,  with  those  of  an 
inmiense  number  of  bishops  and  convents, 
were  apportioned  among  the  German 
sovereigns  as  indenmity  for  the  loss  which 
the  Empire  had  sustained  at  the  Peace  of 
Lun^ville,  through  the  cession  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enine  to  France.  Spain, 
1835-6;  Italy,  1851-1882. 

SSMZAmzAVS.    [See  Abians.] 

SBMZBOUBUB.     [See  F£AST8.] 

SBMZVAST.  A  school  or  college 
for  the  training  of  young  persons  destined 
for  the  priesthood.  Under  the  headings 
Schools  and  Universities  vnH  be  found 
some  account  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Church  to  impart  this  training,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
European  society,  in  the  primitive  times 
and  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
university  system  was  greatly  extended; 
Acuities  of  theology  were  everywhere 
erected  in  them;  and  the  old  monastic  or 
cathedral  schools,  of  the  success  of  which 
Bee,  Fleury,  York,  Rheims,  and  Colojrne, 
had  given  brilliant  examples,  fell  into 
decay.  In  the  sixteenth  century  many 
of  tne  existing  imiversities,  coming  al- 
together under  Protestant  influences,  were 
lost  to  the  Church ;  and  even  in  the  re- 
mainder a  spirit  of  disaffection  or  doubt 
was  rife,  which  made  them  ill  adapted 
to  nourish  and  protect  that  pure  and 
peaceful  ecclesiastical  temper  in  which  it 
IS  so  desirable  that  the  future  servants  of 
the  sanctuary  should  be  reared.  The 
Fathers  of  Trent,  comprehending  in  their 
full  bearing  the  difficulties  and  confusions 
of  the  time,  and  providing  with  equal 
piety  and  wisdom  the  suitable  remedies, 
resolved  that,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  no 
Catholic  diocese  should  in  future  be  with- 
out  regular    and  permanent  means   for 
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supplying  itself  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion with  pastors  carefully  trained  to  meet 
its  spiritual  needs.  They  accordingly 
ordered  that  the  metropolitan  of  every 
province,  and  the  bishop  of  every  diocese, 
should  establish  at  some  suitable  place 
(if  there  were  no  institution  of  the  kind 
already  existing)  a  college  or  seminary, 
into  which  a  certain  number  of  boys  of 
not  less  than  twelve  years  of  age,  bom  in 
wedlock,  able  to  read  and  vrrite,  and 
giving  some  promise  of  perseverance  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  shoidd  be 
admitted.  The  sons  of  poor  parents  were 
to  be  preferred ;  but  the  rich,  provided 
that  they  paid  their  own  expenses,  were 
not  to  be  excluded.  The  tonsure  was  to 
be  given,  and  the  ecclesiastical  dress  to  be 
worn  from  the  very  first.  All  branches 
of  study — such  as  the  ecclesiastical  chant, 
the  ritual,  the  administration  of  sacra- 
ments, and  especially  what  relates  to  the 
tribunal  of  Penance— which  contribute  to 
form  a  well-instructed  priest,  were  to  be 
taught  to  the  students ;  besides,  of  course. 
Holy  Scripture  and  theology.  The  rule 
atU  disce  aut  discede  was  to  be  strictly 
enforced.  The  management  of  the  semin- 
ary was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
and  two  of  the  senior  canons.  On  the 
important  question  of  "  ways  and  means  " 
the  Council  was  full  and  precise,  ordering 
that  the  prebends  of  canons  and  the 
revenues  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  of 
every  description  should  be  taxed  to  tbo 
extent  required  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
institution.  Two  poor  dioceses  mi^bt 
unite  to  found  one  seminary ;  and  a  nch 
diocese  might  found  more  than  one  within 
its  own  limits. 

The  wish  of  the  Council  was  but 
partially  fulfilled.  In  France  seminariee 
arose  in  every  direction  before  the  lievolu- 
tion ;  the  fame  of  St.  Sulpice,  founded  by 
M.  Olier  about  1660,  beamie  European ; 
but  the  Revolution  swept  away  every- 
thing. The  last  sixty  years  have  witnessed 
the  refounding  of  the  seminaries  in  most 
of  the  dioceses  of  France,  in  the  shape 
both  of  grands  s^minaireSf  which  grive 
the  final  training,  and  oipetiU  s^tmnaire*, 
which,  besides  providing  for  the  earlier 
stoges  of  the  ecclesiasticid  training,  f^ve 
an  excellent  general  education  to  aU  boya 
admitted  into  them,  whether  intending 
to  become  priests  or  not.  In  Gennanr 
various  obstacles  have  all  along  impedtnl 
the  execution  of  the  Councu's  decree. 
The  usual  practice  has  been  for  cleri- 
cal students  to  pass  two  or  three  years  at 
a  university,  and  afterwards  one  year  or 
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even  less  in  an  episcopal  seminary,  to  ac- 
quire special  professional  knowledge.  Of 
this  mode  of  meeting  the  exi^ncies  of  the 
problem,  so  different  from  that  appointed 
by  the  Council,  Pius  VII.,  in  a  bnef  dated 
August  10, 1819,  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion.* Recently,  we  believe,  the  German 
bishops  have  mtuie  great  advances  towards 
the  introduction  of  the  seminary  system. 
In  Ireland,  besides  the  great  seminary 
of  Maynooth,  there  would  appear^  to 
be  eight  diocesan  seminaries,  ana  at  least 
as  many  diocesan  colleges,  the  ecclesiastical 
students  from  which  go  up  to  Maynooth  to 
receive  their  final  preparation  for  the 
priesthood.  In  Euglana  and  Scotland 
there  appear  to  be  as  yet  only  three  dio- 
cesan seminaries  in  the  strict  sense  (West- 
minster,^ Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow);  but  there  are  also  a  number 
of  diocesan  colleges  (of  which  Ushaw  and 
Oscott  are  the  most  conspicuous  examples), 
in  each  of  which  a  certain  number  of 
ecclesiastical  students  are  educated  for  the 
priesthood. 

saBUVXZiAOXAHISM.  A  heresy 
which  arose  from  reaction  against  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  on  grace  and 
predestination.  The  Semipelagians  did 
not  go  so  far  as  Pelagius.  and  they  held 
their  errors,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  with- 
out any  intention  of  rejecting  Catholic 
doctrine.  They  were  not  considered 
heretics;  on  the  contrary,  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Prosper  speak  of  them  as 
"brethren,"  "holy  men,"  &c.,  though 
their  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  heretical. 
Contention  arose  among  the  monks  of 
Adrumetum,  occasioned  by  Augustine's 
letter  to  Sixtus,  priest,  afterwards  bishop, 
of  Rome  in  418.  To  these  monks  Augus- 
tine in  426  addressed  two  letters  ("  Ad 
Valentin.  Abbat.  et  Monach.  Adrumet."), 
and  sent  along  with  them  his  little  work 
"  On  Grace  and  Free-will,"  and  afterwards 
another  "De  Correptioneet  Gratia,"  which 
Cardinal  Noris  calls  the  key  to  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  saint.  But  in  the  follow- 
injy  year  St.  Augustine  had  to  write  to 
Vitalis,  "a  certain  learned  man  in  the 
Carthaginian  church,''  who  held  that 
"right  belief  in  God  and  assent  to  the 
Gospel  was  not  the  gift  of  God  but  of 
ourselves— that  is,  from  our  own  will." 
(August.  "  Ep.  ad  Vital."  ad  init.)  Ilere 
we  have  Semipelagianism  appearing  in  a 
definite  forip.    Further,  Augustine  learnt 

1  Wetjcer  and  Welte. 
»  See  Irish  Catholic  Direttory  for  1883. 
'  In  this  seminary  the  dioceses  of  South- 
wark  and  Portsmouth  hare  eaoh  a  share. 
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from  the  letters  of  Prosper  and  Hilarius 
that  his  book  "  De  Oorreptione  et  Gratia  " 
had  met  with  great  opposition  among  the 
monks  of  Marseilles.    These  letters  are 
extant,  and  give  a  very  clear  and  coherent  ac- 
count of  the  Semipelagian  tenets  which  are 
often  called  the  heresy  of  the  Massilienses. 
The  monks  objected  to  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  that  the  number  of  the  elect  was 
absolutely  fixed  by  the  decree  of  God. 
They  made  predestination  the  mere  fore- 
knowledge of  God  that  some  would,  others 
would  not,  persevere.     Thev  also  held 
that  God  allowed  some  infants  to  die 
without  baptism,  some    adults    without 
hearing  the  Gospel,  only  because  He  knew 
they  would  have  made  no  use  of  these 
graces  had    they  been  offered.     Again, 
admitting  that  "  all  mankind  perished  in 
Adam  and  could  not  be  freed  from  that 
state  by  their  own  free  will,"  that  "no 
one  was  able  in  his  own  strength  to  begin, 
much  less  to  finish  any  [good]   work," 
they  stiU  maintained  that  the  wish  to  be 
healed,  the  beginning  of  faith   "if  not 
entire  faith,"  must  proceed  from  the  good 
use  of  the  natural  faculties.    Christ  was 
the  physician,  but  the  desire  to  be  healed 
by  Ilim  was  natural  and  human.    ''To 
that  grace  through  which  we  are  new- 
born in  Christ,  man  comes  by  natural 
E>wer,    by    seeking,    asking,    knocking." 
astly,  they  deni^  that  God  gave  not 
only  the  power  to  persevere,   but  also 
perseverance  itself  ("  ut  eis  perseverantia 
ipsa  donetur  ").    These  two  letters,  from 
which  the  words  in  inverted  commas  are 
taken,  are  eminently  trustworthy,  for  they 
speak  of  the  Massilienses  not  only  with 
courtesy  but  even  with  reverence.    St. 
Augustine  replied  by  sending    his    two 
books,  "  De  rredestinatione  Sanctorum  " 
and  "De  Dono  Pereeverantiae,"  written 
in  428  or  429.    It  was  at  this  time  that 
Cassian  finished  the  writing  of  his  "XXIV. 
Conferences"  (begun  in  423,  finished  in 
428).    lie  had  come  to  Provence  about 
409,   and  having  been  ordained   priest, 
founded  two  monasteries,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women.    He  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  at  Marseilles,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  5,000  monks  under  him.    Ilis  "Con- 
ferences "  have  always  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  Church.    But  in  them  we  find 
Semipelagianism  in  its  most  developed 
and  offensive  form.    "Not  only,"    says 
Petavius    ("De     Pelag.    et   Semipelag. 
H»r."  cap.  vii.),   "did  he  attribute  the 
beginning   of  good-will  to  the  will  of 
man,  but  even  ascribed  to  it  remarkable 
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and  heroic  virtues."  Thus  in  CoUat.  xiii. 
cap.  14,  he  supposes  that  God  "  withdrew 
his  hand''  from  Joh  and  left  him  to 
obtain  an  actual  victory  over  Satan  in  his 
own  strength.  So  he  asserts  (tft.)  that 
the  centurion's  faith  which  Christ  praises 
(Matt,  viii.)  was  due  to  his  natural  eiforts ; 
else  he  says  Christ  would  not  have  praised 
it,  and  would  have  said,  not  "I  have 
not  found  such  faith  in  Israel,"  hut  "  I 
have  not  given  such  faith  in  Israel." 
Casdan  was  attacked  by  St.  Prosper  in 
his  "  Liber  Ad  versus  CoUatorem,"  written 
about  432  or  rather  later.  It  is  specially 
directed  against  Conference  XIII.  already 
referred  to. 

Before  this,  in  431,  Pope  Celestine, 
appealed  to  by  Prosper  and  IJilariuS;  had 
addressed  a  letter  of  capital  importance 
to  Venerius,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  the 
other  bishops  of  Gaul.  The  Pope,  though 
he  s^aks  of  St.  Augustine  as  one  whom 
previous  Popes  had  always  reckoned 
*•  among  the  best  masters,"  carefully  ab- 
stains n:om  insisting  on  many  points  in 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  and 
predestination  which  had  been  regarded, 
and  most  naturally,  as  "hard  sayings" 
by  the  Semipelagians.  But  he  teaches 
emphatically  (1)  that  "the  will  is  pre- 
pared by  God,"  that  "  every  holy  thought, 
^ood  counsel,  movement  of  the  will  comes 
Irom  God,"  that  only  through  his  grace 
we  "  beffin  to  will  and  to  do  any  good," 
that  He  acts  in  us  in  order  "that  we 
may  do  and  will  what  He  wills";  (2) 
that  "  no  one,  except  through  Christ,  can 
use  his  free  will  aright,"  tnat  none  can 
overcome  temptation  "  save  through  God*s 
daily  help";  (3)  that  "we  must  refer 
final  perseverance  to  the  grace  of  Christ." 
These  statements,  he  adds,  are  enough ; 
while  he  does  not  despise,  he  declines  to 
enter  on,  the  "  deeper  and  harder  parts  of 
the  questions  whicn  present  themselves  " 
(Celest.  "  Ad  Episc.  QalL"  ep.  21). 

The  controversy  entered  on  its  last 
stage  about  475.  The  Predestinationist 
heresy  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
person  of  Lucidus,  a  priest,  and  a  certain 
Monimus  of  Africa.  We  have  little 
accurate  information  about  these  heretics. 
Lucidus  seems  to  have  denied  free-will, 
and  to  have  held  that  men  were  lost  by 
no  will  of  their  own  and  simply  because 
they  were  reprobate  by  the  divine  decree. 
He  was  opposed  by  Faustus,  abbot  of 
Lerins,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Riez,  and 
submitted  after  be  had  been  condemned 
by  two  councils  at  Aries  and  Lyons  (pro- 
bably in  476;  see  Hefele,  "  Concil."  vol. 
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ii.  p.  697  seg.).  But  Faustus,  m  hia  two 
books  "  De  Gratia  Dei  et  Humane  Mentis 
Libero  Arbitrio,"  showed  himself  a  Semi- 
pelagian,  and  Scythian  monks  laid  the 
matter  before  Pope  Hormisdas  and  then 
before  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  and  other 
African  bishops  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  and  who  anathematised  Faustns 
in  623.  Fulgentius  refuted  Faustua  in 
three  books,  "De  Veritate  Prjedeatina- 
tionis  et  Gratiss  Dei."  The  Oathohc  doc- 
trine was  defended  in  France  by  Avitua 
of  Vienne  and  Csesarius  of  Arlee  (d. 
642).  h\  629,  the  Synod  of  Orange 
(Arausio),  in  South  Gaid,  gave  the  final 
blow  to  Semipelagianism.  Althouffh 
only  a  provincial  council,  it  possesses  tie 
highest  dogmatic  authority,  for  it  wis 
confirmed  by  Pope  Boni&ce  II.  It  de- 
fines that  man  can  neither  "  believe,  will, 
desire,  attempt,  labour,  watch,  strive, 
seek,  ask,  knock"  "as  it  behoves  him" 
(can.  6),  or  even  "think  any  good 
thing,  which  pertains  to  the  salvation  of 
eternal  life''  (can.  7),  "by  the  strength 
of  nature"  and  "without  God's  grace." 
"  No  one  has  aught  of  his  own,  except 
lying  and  sin"  (can. 22).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Council  teaches  that  the  free 
will  of  fallen  man  is  not  destroyed,  hut 
" perverted  and  weakened " ;  "A  reward 
is  due  to  good  works,  but  grace,  which  is 
not  due,  comes  first,  that  the  works  may 
be  done"  (can.  18);  "Men  do  their 
own  wiD,  not  God's,  when  they  do  that 
which  displeases  God"  (can.  23); 
"  That  some  are  predestined  to  evil  hy 
divine  power  we  not  only  disbelieve,  but 
also  if  there  are  any  who  believe  so  hor- 
rible a  thing,  we  sav  anathema  to  them 
with  all  detestation.'' 

(The  great  authority  on  the  bbtory 
of  Semipelagianism  is  Cardinal  Nori^, 
"Historia  Pelagiana,"  Florence,  1673; 
Patav.  1677.  See  also  Petavius,  in  the 
work  cited  in  the  text  The  chief  sources 
are  the  works  of  Augustine,  Prosper,  and 
Fulgentius  mentioned  above.) 

S WA&ATZOV.  [See  DivoBCB  and 
Marriage.] 

-SBQirawCB.  A  rhythm  sometimes 
sung  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel;  ako 
called  a  "  prose,"  b^use  not  in  any  regn- 
lar  metre.  At  first,  the  sequence  was 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  last  note  w 
the  Alleluia  after  the  Epistle,  till,  to  avoid 
the  wearisome  effect  of  such  a  prolonga- 
tion, words,  appropriate  to  the  occaaon, 
were  substituted.  Notker,  a  monk  of  St 
Gall,  who  wrote  about  880,  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  the  first  writer  of  m- 
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quences ;  but  be  bimself  tells  us,  in  bis 
preface,  tbat  be  bad  seen  some  yerees  for 
the  notes  of  the  sequence  in  an  Antiphonarj 
which  a  priest  brought  him  from  Jumi^es, 
a  Beneaictine  abbey  five  leagues  from 
Kouen.  Manj  medisBTal  Missals  have 
sequences  for  every  feast  and  Sunday, 
ana  they  were  made  in  such  number  and 
so  carelessly  that  the  Carthusians  and 
Cistercians  were  praised  for  not  admitting 
any  of  them.  In  the  revision  of  the 
Roman  Missal  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
only  four  sequences  were  retained :  **  Vic- 
tim® Paschal!,''  at  Easter  (attributed  to 
Wipso,  chaplain  to  Conrad  II.,  eleventh 
century) ;  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,"  at 
rente<x)st  (by  Robert,  king  of  France,  d. 
1081);  "Lauda,  Sion,"at  Corpus  Ohristi 
(by  St.  Thomas  of  Aouin) ;  the  "  Dies 
IrsD  "  in  Masses  of  the  Dead  (by  Thomas 
of  Celano,  d.  circ.  1260).  A  fifth  prose, 
"  Stabat  Mater,"  on  the  two  feasts  of  the 
Seven  Dolours,  must  have  been  added 
very  recently,  since  neither  Le  Brun  nor 
Benedict  XIV.  recognise  it.  Other  se- 
quences are  found  in  the  Missals  of  reli- 
gious orders — e.g,  one  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Name  in  that  of  the  Franciscans. 
The  Lyons  Missal,  in  use  till  a  few  years 
ago,  is  rich  in  sequences,  some  very  beau- 
tiful. 

SBBA»BZC  BOCTOR.  TBS.  St. 
Bonaventure;  he  became  Minister-General 
of  the  Franciscans  in  J  260.    [See  Fbjln- 

CI8CAN8.] 

SBSVZTSS.  The  order  of  the 
"  Religious  Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin," 
commonly  called  the  Servites,  was  founded 
in  1233  by  seven  Florentine  merchants, 
whose  names  were  Monaldi,  Manetti, 
Amidei,  Lantella,  Uguccioni,  Sostegni, 
and  Falconieri.  The  last,  Alexis  Fal- 
conieri,  who  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
was  the  uncle  of  St.  Juliana  Falconieri, 
whom  H^lyot  regards  as  the  foundress  of 
theServite  Third  Order  (1306).  The 
seven  founders,  who  were  already  members 
of  a  confraternity  instituted  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Our  Lady,  being  assembled  in 
their  chanel  on  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion, 1233,  were  conscious  of  a  common 
internal  admonition  that  they  should 
renounce  the  world.  They  beijan  by 
selling  their  goods  and  distributing  the 
price  to  the  poor ;  then,  having  found  a 
mean  house  outside  the  c\ij,  they  took 
up  their  abode  there,  living  in  great  aus- 
terity and  continual  prayer,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  oishop,  Ardinghi, 
beting  their  bread  in  the  streets.  En- 
tering the  city  one  day  to  ask  the  bishop's 
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blessing  and  counsel,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  greeted  by  infants  in  their  mothers' 
arms  with  cries  of  "  See  the  servants  of 
the  Virgin  " ;  and  the  name  thus  given 
has  adhered  to  them  ever  since.  After  a 
while  they  removed  to  the  Monte  Senario, 
three  leagues  from  Florence,  and  built  a 
convent  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  was  for  centuries  the  chief  seat  of 
their  institute.  Monaldi  was  their  first 
superior ;  St.  Philip  Benili,  who  joined 
the  order  in  consequence  of  a  vision  and 
became  the  fifth  general  (1267),  propa- 
gated it  exceedingly,  and  saved  it  from 
the  ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened  in 
1276,  when  Innocent  V.  wished  to  sup- 
press it,  as  coming  under  the  prohibition 
of  the  Council  of  Ljons  against  the 
multiplication  of  religious  orders.  The 
habit  finally  adopted  by  the  Servites  was 
black,  with  a  leather  girdle,  a  Ecapulary, 
and  a  cope.  They  took  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  adding  to  it  many  particular 
constitutions.  After  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  pontificate  of  Honorius  IV. 
witnessed  the  first  of  a  series  of  Papal 
confirmations  and  graces  conferred  on 
this  order,  culminating  in  the  celebrated 
constitution  "Mare  Magnum"  (1487), 
whereby  Innocent  VIII.,  confimung  all 
former  grants,  bestowed  on  the  Servites 
equal  privileges  and  prerogatives  with 
those  enjoyed  by  the  other  four  mendi- 
cant orders — viz.  the  Franciscans,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Augustinian  Hermits, 
and  the  Carmelites.  So  rapidly  did  the 
order  spread,  that  at  the  death  of  the  last 
of  the  seven  founders,  Alexis  Falconieri, 
it  numbered  over  10,000  religious,  besides 
nuns,  distributed  into  more  than  twenty 

firovinces.  Its  stren^h  lay  chiefly  in 
taly  and  Germany ;  m  England  it  had 
no  houses  before  the  Reformation.  Among 
its  distinguished  members  may  be  named 
— besides  the  seven  founders,  who  have 
all  been  beatified,  and  St.  PhiHp  Beniti — 
the  B.  Piccolomini  of  Sienna,  the  learned 
Ferrari,  Francis  Patrizzi,  Latiosi,  &c.  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  theologian  and  counsellor  to 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  belonged  to  this 
order  [see  Trent,  CoukcilofI  The  num- 
ber of  Servite  houses  revived  in  various 
countries  since  the  French  Revolution  is 
considerable.  In  England  there  is  a 
flourishing  Servite  community  established 
in  the  Fulham  Road,  London,  with  an 
afiUiated  house  at  Bognor;  also  three 
convents  of  Servite  nims,  two  in  or  near 
London  and  one  at  Arundel. 

sajtws  saJtvosvM  bbz.  The 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God.    Thomas- 
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•in  seems  to  say  >  that  the  phrase  was 
first  employed  by  St.  Desiderius,  bishop 
of  CahorSi  and  then  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs.  But  a  comparison  of 
dates  precludes  this  supposition,  for  St. 
Desiderius  became  bishop  only  in  030 — 
t.e.  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  fre- 
quently used  the  phrase  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  letters.'  St.  Greffory  had 
objected  strongly  to  the  title  of  Umversal 
Bishop,  or  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  which 
John,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
had  assumea ;  if  any  new  title  was  needed 
for  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  it  should  be  one 
which  likened  him  still  more  to  the  low- 
liness of  Jesus,  who  '^came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 

mwvmm  bo&ovbs.  [See  Dolovba 
0*  B.V.M.] 

mmvwM  oxTTs  or  tbx  koxiT 
SVXmXT.  They  are,  according  to  St. 
Thomas  (1  2ndfiD,  qu.  Ixviii.),  certain  gifts 
bestowed  upon  the  iust  in  order  that  they 
may  promptly  follow  the  instinct  and 
movement  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  lie  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture — viz.  Is.  xi. 
2,  where  we  are  told  tuat  seven  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  are  to  rest  upon  the  Messias. 
"And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  rest 
upon  hmi;  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
piety,  and  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
JiOrd  will  fill  him.'*.  Even,  says  St. 
Thomas,  when  the  soul  of  man  is  perfected 
by  the  moral  and  the  tlieological  virtues, 
he  still  needs  to  be  moved  and  led  by  the 
Iloly  Spirit,  and  the  Seven  Gifts  enable 
him  to  follow  this  movement  promptly. 
All  this,  however,  is  mere  speculation,  for 
the  Sootists  deny  that  there  is  any  real 
distinction  between  the  gifts  and  the 
corresponding  virtues. 

Next,  although  the  Fathers  generally 
(so,  e.jgr.,  Ambrose,  "  De  Sp.  S."  hb.  i.  10  j 
August,  in  Ps.  cl.  7 ;  Greg.  "  Moral."  i. 
27)  emimerato  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  just  as  St.  Thomas  does,  this  is 
because  they  followed  the  LXX  or  Vulgate 
instead  of  the  original.'  Both  the  LaX 
and  Vulgate  render  the  same  Hebrew 
words  "  fear  of  the  Lord "  (>^  n^fO))  in 
two  ways,  first  by  "  piety,"  then  by  "  fear 
of  the  Lord."    In  the  Hebrew  the  words 

1   VeL  et  Nov,  Eecl  Di$o,  i.  1,  i,  4. 

3  See  Beda,  Hitt.  EccL  i.  23,  24,  &c. 

5  It  ia  strange,  however,  tkat  Jerome,  In  his 
Commentary  on  Isaias,  recogiilsca  the  "  seven 
gifta  "  at  oommonly  enumerated  witbont  raising 
any  dUHoultj. 
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simply  are  '<  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  shall 
rest  upon  him ;  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the 
fear  of  Jehovan,  and  his  delight  ^  shall  be 
in  the  fear  of  Jehovah."  It  was  probably 
from  mere  wish  to  avoid  repetition  that 
the  IJCX  varied  their  rendering,  and 
Jerome  may  have  been  unwilling  to  re^ 
store  a  mere  literal  rendering,  since  the 
enumeration  of  the  seven  gifts,  baaed  on 
the  LXX  and  Old  Latin,  was  already 
recognised  in  the  Church.  It  is  posable, 
however,  to  find  seven  gifts  (on  the  ana* 
logy  of  Zach.  iii.  0,  Apoc.  iv.  6,  v.  C)  even 
in  the  original.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
seems  most  naturally  to  mean  the  Divine 
Spirit' itself,  from  which  the  six  following 
girts  descend.  But  the  '<  Spirit  of  the 
Lord"  may  be  itself  a  special  gift,  and 
this  view  is  represented  by  the  Ohaldee 
Targum,  which  has  "  The  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy shall  rest  upon  him;  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  &c. 

saaULOXSlMA.      [See    QUIHQUA* 

GESIMA.] 

SBXT.    [See  Bbbviaby.] 

saXT.   [Bee  CANOir  Law  and  Libbr 

Skxtus.] 

sukv&x.    [SeeFRABTs.! 

SZir.  St.  Augustine's  definition  of 
sin— vii.  "any  thought,  word,  or  deed 
against  the  law  of  God,"  has  been  adopted 
by  St.  Thomas  and  theologians  generally. 
We  have  spoken  of  original  sin  in  a  special 
article,  ana  many  of  the  popular  classifica- 
tions of  sin,  e.ff.,  into  carnal  and  spiritual, 
of  omission  and  commission,  are  easily 
understood,  and  need  not  therefore  detain 
us  here.  But  something  must  be  said  of 
the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
sin,  both  because  of  its  dogmatic  import- 
ance in  itself,  and  because  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  distinction  by  Protestants. 

The  early  Protestants  regarded  every 
sin  as  deserving  of  eternal  wrath.  They 
admitted  that  some  sins  were  more  heinous 
than  others,  but  they  looked  upon  nil 
alike  as  mortal.  Even  the  daily  falls  of 
good  men,  according  to  Oalvin  (*♦  Institut." 
iii.  4'),  make  them  <Oiable  to  the  penalty 

*  Lit. "  his  smelling  ";  sc.  •*  a  sweet  savour ; " 
others,  <<the  breath  of  his  nostrils.'*  Either 
rendering  it  possible,  but  the  doubt  doea  noi 
touch  the  point  in  the  text.  In  the  Tanoxm 
the  London  Polyglot  has  copied  the  false 
pointinpj  in  Buxtorf  s  Rabbinical  Bible,  n*33*V5> 
(Peal)  for  n^^JTl  (Aphcl).  '^^  ^ ' 

»  «*The  sins  of  believers  are  venial,  noi 
because  they  do  not  merit  death,  but  because 
.  .  .  there  is  do  condemnation  to  those  who  are 
I  in  Christ  Jesus,  their  sin  not  being  imputed.** 
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of  death  before  the  judgment  seat  of  GK)di" 
On  the  other  hand,  no  sin  is  imputed  to 
those  who  believe ;  so  that  we  may  sum 
up  the  Protestant  doctrine  thus :  iUl  sins 
are  mortal  in  their  own  nature,  but  in 
effect  no  sin  is  mortal  to  those,who  have 
faith,  all  sins  are  mortal  to  those  who  are 
without  saving  faith. 

Very  different  is  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Church  holds  that  justification  con- 
sists in  a  real  renewal  of  man's  nature  by 
the  grace  of  Christ,  and  cannot  therefore 
admit  that  one  who  is  in  friendship  with  a 
,holy  God  is  guilty  of  sins  which  in  their 
own  nature  ^  expose  him  to  eternal  death. 
The  fact  of  justification  implies  a  passage 
from  death  to  life,  from  sm  to  holiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plainest  statements  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  (James  iii.  2;  1 
John  i.  8),  has  defined  (Concil.  Trident. 
sess.  vi.  can.  23)  that  no  one,  not  even  the 
most  holy,  can  avoid  sin  altogether  "  except 
by  a  special  privilege  of  God,  as  the  Church 
holds  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
Hence,  by  inevitable  consequences,  it 
follows  that  some  sins  are  mortal,  others 
venial.  There  is  an  analogy  between 
human  friendship  and  that  of  the  soul 
with  God,  and  just  as  some  offences  are 
sufficient  to  destroy  friendship  entirely, 
while  others  weaken  it,  so  there  are  some 
siDS  which  destroy,  others  which  do  but 
weaken  the  grace  and  love  of  God  in  the 
soul.  There  are  some  sins  of  which  St. 
Paul  savs  (Gal.  v.  21)  that  they  "who  do 
such  things  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  and  these  must  be  distinct  from 
less  serious  faults  which  none  entirely 
avoid.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  distinction 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins.  The 
former  are  against  the  very  end  of  the  law, 
which  is  the  love  of  God,  utterly  destroy 
charity  and  grace,  cause  the  death  of  the 
soul,  and  deserve  eternal  punishment. 
Venial  sin,  though  it  disposes  to  that 
which  is  mortal)  and  is  the  greatest  of  all 
evils  except  mortal  sin,  still  does  not 
annihilate  the  friendship  of  the  soul  with 
God.  Venial  sin  is  a  disease  of  the  soul, 
not  its  death,  and  grace  is  still  left  by 
which  the  sin  may  be  repaired.  Mortal 
sin  is,  on  the  contrary,  irreparable,  and  a 
man  who  is  guilty  of  it  has  lost  every 
principle  of  vitality,  so  that  he  is  as  un- 

'  The  doctrine  of  Baius  stands  midway 
between  that  of  the  Reformers  and  the  Church. 
He  held  that  *'no  sin  is  venial  in  its  own 
nature  " — Lm.  apart  from  the  merciful  ordinance 
of  God  (Prop,  20;  condemned  by  Piua  V., 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  Urban  YIII.). 
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able  to  recover  life  as  one  who  has  suffered 
bodily  death.  Eenewal  cannot  come  from 
within,  but  only  from  the  Almighty  power 
of  God,  who  can  make  even  the  deaa  hear 
His  voice  and  live  (St.  Thomas,  1  2nd89, 
qu.  Ixxviii.  a.  1).  It  is  very  hard  to  decide 
in  particular  what  is  or  is  not  mortal  sin. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  fall  away  from 
God  without  a  deliberate  act  of  the  will, 
and  those  walk  securely  who  avoid,  not 
indeed  all  transgression,  for  that  cannot 
be,  but  all  deliberate  transgression.  The 
distinction,  St.  Augustine  tells  us  ("En- 
chirid.**  cap.  24),  between  grave  and  light 
sins  is  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  God,  not  of  man ;  and  Scripture  does 
furnish  many  such  divine  judgments  on 
the  point.  The  tradition  of  the  Church 
and  natural  reason  following  the  analogy 
of  faith  must  also  be  taken  into  account ; 
but  when  all  is  done  much  remains,  and 
must  ever  remain,  uncei'tain.  Some  sins, 
such  as  those  of  blasphemy,  perjury,  im- 
purity, are,  if  deliberate,  always  mortal ; 
others — <?.</.  theft — thougjh  mortal  in  their 
own  nature^  are  venial,  if  the  amount  of 
the  wrong  done  is  very  small.  Others 
again  are  venial  in  their  own  nature,  and 
only  become  mortal  under  superadded  cir- 
cumstances. Mortal  sins  difter  very  much 
in  gravity.  The  chief  subdivision  of  venial 
sins  is  that  into  deliberate  and  indeliber- 
ate, though,  strictly  speaking,  the  latter 
are  done  with  imperfect  deliberation,  for, 
when  deliberation  is  wholly  wanting,  there 
is  no  act  of  the  will  and  therefore  no  sin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Fathers  '* mortal"  and  "venial"  sin  are 
terms  which  have  quite  a  different  mean- 
ing from  the  modern  one  explained  above. 
The  ancient  distinction,  often  misunder- 
stood by  scholastic  writers,  is  clearly  put 
by  Petavius  in  his  edition  of  Epiphamus 
("  Animadv.  in  Hfler."  lix.).  The  Fathers, 
he  says,  mean  by  mortal  sins  ("  mortalia 
8€u  capitalia,"  also  "  lethalia")  not,  as  we 
do,  those  which  deprive  us  of  grace,  but  sins 
of  an  aggravated  character,  which  were 
specially  named  in  the  canons  and  synodal 
decrees,  and  which  subjected  anyone  who 
was  guilty  of  them  to  canonical  penalties. 
To  these  they  oppose  "  lighter  and  dailv 
sins,"  including  in  this  class  "  some  which 
we  call  mortfd  and  some  which  we  call 
venial  sins."  Veir  often  the  Fatihers 
simply  distinguish  between  "  mortal  sins  " 
for  which  public  penance  was  due  and  the 
daily  faults  of  good  people.  So  Tertull. 
"Pudio."  10;  "Adv.  Marc."  iv.  9; 
Ambrose.  "De  Pcenit."  ii.  10;  Cassian. 
"  Collat.'^xxiL  13 ;  Augustine, "  In  Joann." 
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tract,  xii.  ad  fin,\  Serm.  352,  cap.  2 
ct  3 ;  *♦  De  Sjmbolo.  ad  Cat."  cap.  7.    Bat , 
the  Fathers    acknowledge   in   fact  our  ' 
distinction  between  mortal  and  yenial  sin, 
thoagh  thej  use  other  words.    Thus  St.  • 
AugToatine  ("  De  Fide  et  Op."  26)  diTides  ! 
sins  into  thiee  cUases — ^thoee  which  involve  { 
ezcommnnication,  sins  without  which  we  ! 
cannot  live(^  sine  quibuB  vita  nonagitur'^,  | 
sins  to  be  corrected,  not  indeed  by  pubhc  i 
penance,  but  by  sharp  reproof.     We  have  ' 
seen  already  that  he  distinguishes  between 
grave  and  light  sins,  and  means  just  what 
we  do  by  mortal  and  venial  sin.    Farther, 
in  Serm.  393,  and  **  In  Joann."  tract.  zlL 
10,  he  distinguishes  between  ''nns  "  and 
"crimes"  ("peccatum"   and  "crimen"). 
Man,  he  says,  cannot  be  without  sin,  but 
ought  to  be  without  crime,   "such  as 
miu^ler,  adultery,  the  imparity  of  fomica^ 
tion,  theft,  fraud,  sacrilege  " ;  those  who 
are  exempt  from  crime  have  reached  "  an 
inchoate  liberty  "  which  will  be  perfected 
in  heaven.    And  a  little  earlier  in  the 
same  treatise  he  defines  crime  as  "  a  grave 
ftin,  most  worthy  of  accusation  and  con- 
demnation/ This  is  precisely  the  doctrine 
of  the  modem  Church. 

snrxiBSsnss     ov     cbbzst. 
[See  Chbibt.] 

SZOVt  VOTmB  BABIB  BB.     The 


Congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Sion  took 
its  nse  from  a  remarkable  event  which 
occurred  in  1842,  when  M.  Alphonse 
Ratisbonne,  a  member  of  an  influential 
and  wealthy  Jewish  &milj  st  Strasburg, 
and  himself  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Christianity,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  was  suddenly  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith  by  the  apparition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with  which,  as 
he  declared,  he  was  favoiu^  while  stand- 
ing in  a  side  chapel  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  at  Rome.  M.  Ratis- 
bonne at  once  asked  to  be  taken  to  a 
priest,  and  in  a  short  time  was  baptised 
and  confirmed.  He  was  engsged  to  be 
married  to  a  young  Jewess,  but  an  over- 
powering impulse  determined  him  to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  he 
broke  off  the  engagement.  His  elder 
brother, Theodore,nad  become  a  Catholic 
many  years  before,  and,  having  taken 
orders,  was  at  this  time  living  at  Paris. 
Alphonse  suggested  to  him  the  opening 
of  a  house  ior  the  reception  of  Jewish 
children,  to  be  educated,  with  their 
parents'  consent,  as  Christians.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  movement  in  the 
Jewish  mind  at  the  time  inclining  many 
to  embrace  Catholieism,  and  when  the 
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Abb^  Theodore  resolved  to  act  on  his 
brother*s  siu^gestion  there  was  no  lack  of 
candidates  fDr  admission.  Th«y  were  ail 
joang  girls,  and  were  placed  provisionally 
in  the  Convent  of  the  "Providence," 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisten  of  St. 
Vincent  of  PauL  In  May  1843,  Theodore 
Ratisbonne,  with  the  aid  of  the  Abb^ 
Desgenettes,  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
Archconfratemity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary  for  the  Conversion  of  Sinners,  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Holy  Sec 
for  a  new  institute,  under  the  title  of 
"  Our  Lady  of  Sion,"  the  ladies  of  which  * 
should  devote  themselves  principally  to 
the  charge  and  education  of  converts 
from  Judaism.  The  centre  of  the  new 
foundation  was  fixed  at  Paris,  and  now 
occupies  a  magnificent  convent,  embracing 
several  distinct  departments,  in  the  Rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  The  rule  of 
the  congregation  aims  at  the  union  of  the 
active  with  the  contemplative  life.  "  The 
noviciate  lasts  two  years,  after  which 
the  religious  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
Lord  by  the  simple  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  These  vows  are 
annual  for  the  first  five  years ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  are  renewed  for  five 
years.  Finally,  after  ten  years  of  perse- 
verance, exclusive  of  the  noviciate,  the 
vows  can  be  taken  in  perpetuity."'  Before 
long  the  institute  planted  itself  at  Jerusa- 
lem: a  site  was  obt^ed  borderinK  on 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  where  tradition  places 
the  prsetorium  of  Pilate;  and  a  laree 
convent  was  opened  in  1862.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  awful  memories  which  make 
this  spot  unique  on  earth,  the  religious 
repeat  three  times  a  dajr,  "  Pater,  dimitte 
illis,  non  enim  sciunt  quid  faciunt."  The 
congregation  has  since  opened  houses  in 
other  parts  of  Syria  and  at  Constantinople ; 
in  England  it  has  three  convents,  two  in 
or  near  London  and  the  third  at  Worth-- 
ing.  A  "Community  of  Missionary 
Priests  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,"  working  in 
concert  with  the  congregation,  was  or- 
ganised at  Paris  with  diocesan  sanction  in 
1863;  both  the  brothers  Ratisbonne 
joined  it. 

8Z8TXSKOOBS.  A  title  sometimes 
given  to  religious  orders  and  institutes  of 
women.  These  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied in  quite  recent  times ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  of  some  of  them, 
chiefly  the  most  recent,  must  be  taken  as 
very  imperfect : — 

1.  Suteri  of  the  Astumption, — ^Founded 

1  Wetzer  and  Welte;  art  by  GQscbkr, 
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hy  Monsignor  Affre,  arclibishop  of  Parb, 
in  1839,  chiefly  as  an  educational  order. 
The  habit  is  violet,  with  a  cross  on  the 
breast,  and  a  white  veil.  At  the  convent 
in  Kensington  Square  there  is  the  Per- 
petual Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. There  are  three  other  houses  in 
England. 

2.  Sisters  of  Si,  Brigid,  or  of  the  Holy 
Faith. — This  sisterhood  was  founded  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  1867,  to  take 
charge  of  poor  schools  for  girls  and  little 
boys.  They  have  eleven  schools,  all  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin.    They  do  an  im- 

Sjrtant  work  in  protecting  the  poor  of 
ublin,  so  far  as  tneir  slender  means  will 
allow,  from  the  attempts  to  destroy  their 
faith  which  are  continually  bebg  made 
by  the  Irish  Church  Mission  Society  (so 
called),  and  other  heretical  bodies,  assisted 
by  English  money. 

3.  Sisters  of  Charit.y,  —  Called  also 
"  Gray  Sisters,*' "  Daughters  of  Charity," 
"  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul."  This 
congregation,  after  many  and  long-con- 
tinued tentative  operations,  was  founded  at 
Paris  in  1634  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  for  the 
work  of  nursing  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Madame  Legras. 
The  constitution  of  the  society  has  never 
varied.  The  sisters  take  simple  vows, 
which  are  yearly  renewed;  they  add  a 
fourth  vow,  Dy  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  serve  the  sick.  Postulants  are  admitted 
to  the  habit  at  the  end  of  six  months ; 
the  period  of  probation  lasts  for  five  years. 
The  dress  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  Their 
houses  were  closed  in  France  at  the 
Revolution ;  but  the  intrepid  woman,  the 
Mere  Deleau,  who  was  then  superior, 
yielded  not  a  foot  of  ground  that  she 
could  keep;  she  urged  her  children  to 
continue  to  servo  the  sick,  though  in  a 
secular  dress ;  and  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
(1801  J,  even  before  the  general  restoration 
of  rehgion,  authorised  the  reorganisation 
of  the  society,  and  assigned  to  them  large 
premises  in  the  Hue  du  Bac.  About 
1 800,  according  to  a  return  furnished  to 
the  Abb6  Badiche  (the  continuator  of 
Helyot)  by  the  secretary  of  the  Lazarists, 
(under  whose  direction  the  sisters  have 
always  been),  they  numbered  between 
6,000  and  7,000,  in  upwards  of  600  houses 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Besides  nursing  in  hospitals  and 
taking  charge  of  orphanages,  the  sisters 
sometimes  undertake  the  management  of 
poor  schools.  In  England  they  have 
(1883)  eighteen  houses,  in  ScotUmd  two, 
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in  Ireland  three;  they  were  brought  to 
Ireland  by  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen  inl867. 

4.  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Si,  Paul,— 
This  congregation  was  founded  by  M. 
Chauvet,  a  French  cur^,  assisted  by 
Mdlle.  de  Tylly,  in  1704.  Since  these 
teaching  sisters  were  introduced  into 
England  in  1847  they  have  multiplied 
with  surprising  rapidity ;  they  have  now 
(1883)  forty-eight  houses  m  ditTerent 
English  dioceses.  They  do  a  great  work 
in  the  French  colonies.  In  1873  the 
total  number  of  their  pupils  was  estimated 
at  12,000.1 

5.  Sisters  of  Charity  (Irish).— This 
institute  was  founded  in  1816  by  Mary 
Frances  Aikenhead,  for  the  purpose  of 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  poor  in  hospi- 
tals and  at  their  own  homes.  The  sisters, 
though  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  celebrated  foundation  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul,  have  "very  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  the  same  objects  of  Christian 
charity  in  view."*  Archbishop  Murray 
entered  warmly  into  the  plans  of  Mrs. 
Aikenhead,  gave  the  habit  to  the  first 
sisters,  and  established  them  in  North 
William  Street,  Dublin.  The  congrega- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Holy  See  in 
1834.  The  vows  are  perpetual ;  the  rule 
is  that  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  so  far  as 
it  is  suitable  for  women ;  a  probation  of 
two  yeaife  and  a  half  is  undergone  before 
admission  to  the  habit.  The  community 
is  strongly  centralised,  the  Superioress  in 
Dublin,  or  wherever  she  may  reside, 
having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  convents 
and  members  of  the  order  in  Ireland. 
The  Sisters  opened  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
in  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  in  1834.  The 
order  nas  at  present  twenty-two  convents, 
all  in  Ireland;  the  mother  house  is  at 
Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin. 

0.  Sisters  of  the  Good  S/iepherd,— This 
society,  the  cllief  object  of  which  is  the 
reformation  of  fallen  women,  was  founded 
by  the  Pere  Eudes  [Ettdists]  and  Mar- 
guerite L'Ami  in  1640.  It  has  now  more 
than  a  hundred  houses ;  of  these  seven 
are  in  Great  Britain  and  five  in  Ireland. 

7.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,— 
This  is  a  recent  institute,  founded  by  an 
American  lady,  for  teaching  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  There  are  seven  houses  in 
England. 

*  See  Terra  Incognita ^  by  J.  N.  Murphy 
(Longmans,  1873)  ;  a  useful  compilation,  from 
which  A  large  portion  of  the  information  given 
in  the  text  is  aerived. 

2  Sketches  of  IrUh  Nunneries,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Murphy,  1865, 
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8.  Sisters  (Little)  of  the  PcM)r.— This 
admirable  institute  was  founded  in  1840 
by  the  cur6  of  St.  Servan,  M.  le  PaiUeur, 
aided  by  four  women  of  humble  birth, 
whose  names  were  Marie  Augustine, 
Marie  Th6r6se,  Jeanne  Jugon,  and 
Fauchon  Aubert,  for  the  support,  relief, 
and  nursing  of  aged  or  infirm  poor  persons. 
In  1873  the  sisters  numbered  2,000,  and 
maintained  (their  resources  being  chiefly 
got  by  begging  from  door  to  door)  20,000 
of  the  aged  poor.  They  must  now  be 
much  more  numerous ;  in  England  alone 
they  haye  seventeen  houses,  aU  in  large 
towns.  In  Ireland  they  are  established 
at  Cork  and  Waterford. 

9.  Sisters  of  Mercy, — This  important 
and  flourishing  order,  offshoots  of  which 
are  found  in  many  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
was-  founded  in  1827  at  Baggot  Street, 
Dublin,  by  Miss  Catherine  Mc  Auley,  with 
the  approbation  of  Archbishop  Murray, 
for'  carrying  on  all  the  works  of  mercy, 
both  spiritual  and  corporal.  The  foundress 
took  the  title  of  her  order  from  tliat  of 
St.  Peter  Nolasco;  its  rule,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  from  that  of  the 
Presentation  Nuns.  Except  in  the  case 
of  recent  filiations,  each  convent  is  inde- 
pendent of  every  other,  and  is  com- 
pletely under  the  jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Besides 
the  three  essential  vows  the  sisters  take  a 
fourth — to  devote  themselves  for  life  to 
the  service  and  instruction  of  the  poor, 
sick,  and  ignorant.  This  order  has  109 
houses  in  Ireland,  and  forty-nine  in  Great 
Britain. 

10.  Sisters  (Poor)  of  Nazareth. 

11.  Sisters  of  the  Poor  Child  Jesus} — 
Tliis  institute  has  two  houses  in  England, 
at  Oxford  and  Southam.  It  b  a  cloistered 
order. 

12.  Sisters  of  Providence. — Founded 
some  years  before  the  French  Revolution, 
chiefly  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sound  education  in  country 
districts,  by  M.  Moye,  vicar  of  a  parish 
near  Metz.  The  institute  has  spread  into 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  South  America;  it 
has  five  houses  in  England. 

13.  Sisters  (School)  of  Notre  Dame. — 
This  sisterhood  was  founded  at  Amiens  in 
1707  by  Madame  BUn  de  Bourdon  and 
Julie  Billiard.  The  sisters  devote  them- 
selves to    the    instruction    of   children, 

*  A  German  order,  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
England  by  the  persecuting  laws  of  Prussia. 
•«  Poor  Child "  does  not,  of  course,  correspond 
exactly  to  ''armes  Kind.*' 
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especially  of  the  poor.  They  have  about 
twenty  houses  in  England.  The  mother 
house  is  at  Namur. 

S&AVBST.  The  state  of  a  human 
being  whose  present  and  future  lot  in 
life  is  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of 
another  person,  or  of  other  persons.  The 
young  child  of  fi*ee  parente,  though  his 
present  lot  in  all  countries,  whether 
civilised  or  not,  is  largely  determinable  at 
the  will  of  others,  knows  that  his  fiUure 
will  be  his  own ;  after  reaching  a  certain 
age  he  will  be  his  own  master.  The 
slave  has  no  such  prospect;  even  where 
the  law  gives  him  some  protection  from 
his  master's  cruelty  or  injustice,  he  lias 
not  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
the  control  of  his  own  acts  or  movements, 
and  his  children  are  borr  to  the  same 
condition  as  himself. 

The  earliest  records  of  man  contain 
no  mention  of  slavery.  No  slave  went 
into  the  ark  with  Noe  and  the  other 
seven  persons  who  composed  his  family. 
It  seems  to  be  represented  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of 
Cham,'  whose  son  Ohanaan  was  to  be  a 
"servant  of  servants"  (Vulg.  servus 
sej'vorum)  to  his  brethren.  The  first 
mention  of  actual  slaves  is  connected 
with  Egypt  J  both  male  and  female  slaves, 
with  cattle,  &c.,  were  given  to  Abram  by 
the  Egyptians'  on  his  surrendering  his 
wife  to  Pharao ;  and  Agar,  the  domestic 
slave  of  Sarai,  was  an  Egyptian  woman.* 
Under  the  law  of  Moses,  me  institution 
was  fully  sanctioned  among  the  Hebrews, 
perhaps  because  of  the  "  hardness  of  their 
liearts";  but  they  were  to  take  slaves 
from  the  nations  around  them,  not  from 
their  own  people;  if  any  Hebrew  were 
compelled  to  sell  himself  into  bondag-o, 
he  could  go  out  free  in  the  year  of 
jubilee.*  At  the  return  from  theCaptivity, 
the  slaves  are  said  to  have  stood  to  the 
free  Hebrews  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
six;*  but  the  rate  was  probably  much 
higher  than  this  in  times  of  national 
prosperity. 

Considering  the  cornipt  selfishness  of 
human  nature,  unaided  by  grace,  there  is 
nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Men,  and  women  too,  like  to 
live  at  ease,  and  to  have  the  hard  work, 
without  which  neither  food  nor  luxuries 
are  obtainable,  done  for  them,  i^pecially 
is  this  the  case  in  hot  countries,  in  which, 
physical  exertion  is  always  more  or  less 

1  Gen.  ix.  22-27.  »  Gen.  xii.  16. 

'  Gen.  xvi.  1.  *  Lev.  xxv. 

«  1  Esdr.  U.  C6  J  quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot. 
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distressing.  When  then  neither  conscience 
nor  civilisation  restrains,  any  well-armed 
human  tribe  has  a  strong  motive  for 
making  war  upon  any  neiglihouring  tribe 
which  it  believes  to  be  weaker  than  itself, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  enforced 
labour  of  the  vanquished.  The  instruc- 
tive volumes  of  Dr.  Barth,  long  a  resident 
in  Central  Africa,  are  one  long  commentary 
illustrating  this  statement.  Wars  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  were  then, 
and  are  still,  of  constant  occurrence  among 
the  teeming  nations  of  the  Soudan.  Con- 
version to  Islam,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  making  great  progress  in  Africa, 
far  from  checking  slavery,  tends  to  spread 
it ;  for  it  gives  to  the  converts  a  feeling  of 
superiority  to  the  tribes  still  heathen, 
which  seems  of  itself  to  entitle  the  former 
to  make  slaves  of  the  latter.  Nothing 
but  the  twofold  conviction  (1)  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
(2)  that  a  man  is  bound  to  do  to  others  as 
he  woidd  they  should  do  to  him,  can 
restrain  from  making  slaves  of  their 
fellows  those  who  have  the  power  to  do 
so.  This  conviction,  now  generallv  enter- 
tained among  civilised  nations,  is  the  fruit 
of  Christianity;  and  it  has  produced  a 
state  of  things,  within  the  sphere  of 
peoples  equally  civilised,  which  removes 
the  power  to  enslave.  Wore  the  belief  in 
Christianity  to  fail,  it  does  not  appear 
what  principle  would  remain  of  sudicient 
power  to  prevent  the  civilised  from  en- 
slaving the  uncivilised. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  notion  pre- 
vailed that  a  man  could  not  effectively 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  free  citizen  un- 
less he  were  exempted  from  the  drudgery 
of  life.  This,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
rich  men,  could  only  be  done  by  means  of 
slavery.  Accordingly  the  institution  was 
an  integral  part  of  Hellenic  civilisation ; 
and  in  proportion  as  a  people  was  more 
intellectual  and  refined,  it  availed  itself 
of  slave  labour  more  systematically.  The 
late  Dr.  Lee,  Protestant  bishop  of  Man- 
chester, one  of  the  best  of  modern  school- 
masters, used  to  say  to  his  boys  at 
Kugby : — "  Ilemember  now :  thirty  thou- 
sand Athenians ;  four  thousand  Aletoccs ; 
four  hundred  thousand  slaves!"  The 
contrast  was  perhaps  accentuated  a  little 
too  strongly;'  but  its  substantial  truth 
and  significance  are  unimpeachable.  We 
are  all  too  apt  to  forget,  in  admiring  the 
marvellous  fertility  o?  the  Attic  genius, 

'  M.  Wallon  estimates  the  numbers  thus :  I 
Athenians  07,000 ;    MetCDCS,    40,C00 }  slaves, 
about  200,000.  I 
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how  ruthlessly  these  pattern  men  exploited 
the  labour  of  a  gagged  and  fettered 
multitude  of  miserable  beings,  created 
equally  with  themselves  for  happiness 
and  immortality. 

When  the  Greek  mind  began  to 
speculate  upon  slavery,  it  rejected  the 
cynical  tenet  of  the  old  times,  that  force 
is  its  own  justification,  and  that  any  man 
who  can  enslave  another  mat/.  It  sug- 
gested that  some  races  of  mankind  are 
naturally  inferior  to  other  races,  and  bom 
to  be  their  servants.  Aristotle  mentions 
this  opinion,  without  however  adopting  it 
as  his  own.*  But  there  wei-e  Greeks  who 
expressed  nobler  views.  Not  to  mention 
the  well-known  lines  of  Homer  * — 

Jove  fixed  it  certain  that  the  self-same  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away, 

Philemon  wrote  that  "  no  one  was  ever 
born  a  slave  bv  nature ;  it  was  ill  fortune 
which  enslaved  his  body."  * 

The  able  work  of  M.  Wallon  describes 
the  extension  of  slavery  among  the 
Ronaans,  even  under  the  Republic,  and 
delineates  the  fatal  moral  corruption 
which  it  produced.  The  domestic  side 
of  Roman  life  is  unveiled  for  us  in  the 
plays  of  Pkutus  and  Tei-ence ;  we  thus 
see  how  slavery  influenced  society  and 
vitmted  chai'acter.  The  sternly  practical 
turn  of  the  Roman  mind,  understanding 
that  slavery  was  at  all  times  dnnfferous 
(^the  war  of  Spartacus  was  sufRciont  to 
prove  that),  carried  out  with  honibla 
consistency  the  doctrine  that  the  slave, 
as  against'  his  master,  has  no  rights,  and 
tliat  revolt  is  an  unpardonable  crime. 
When  Pedanius  Secunaus,  pnnfect  of  the 
city  under  Nero,  had  been  murdered  by 
one  of  his  slaves,  the  Senate,  on  the 
ground  that  among  the  other  slaves  there 
must  ha\e  been  some  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  murderer's  intention,  decreed  that  the 
whole  household,  numbering  four  hundred 
— old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children— should  be  indiscriminately  put 
to  death ;  and  this  was  done.^  The  gladi« 
ators,  who  were  bred  to  the  use  of  arms 
that  their  deadly  duels  might  furnish 
sport  for  the  Romans,  were  of  course 
slaves. 

Slavery  was  everywhere  one  of  the 
conditions  of  human  existence  when 
Ohristianitjr  appeared  in  the  world.  The 
methods  of  the  Gospel  are  not  revolution- 

*  PoL  »  Od.  xvii.  822. 

•  ^vVci  y«^  ovitXt  SovAof  iytytr^Bri  worr, 

Fragm,  Meineke  (quoted  by  Wallon). 
«  Tac.  Ann,  ziv.  48  (quoted  hy  Lightfoot). 
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ary ;  tbey  do  not  deal  in  those  fiweeping 
general  assertions  which  fuller  experience 
always  shows  to  he  but  half  truths; 
rather  they  introduce  new  moral  principles 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  leavmg  them 
there  as  germs,  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  due 
season.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  slavery. 
"The  Gospel  never  directly  attacks 
slavery  as  an  institution  " ;  ^  nor  was  the 
liberation  of  their  slaves  prescribed  by 
the  Apostles  to  their  converts  as  an 
absolute  duty.  Christianity  lifted  men 
to  a  moral  height  at  which  the  distinc- 
tions between  slave  and  free,  Jew  and 
Gre3k,  seemed  of  trifling  importance. 
"  There  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew ;  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free;  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female.  For  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  '  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  ** ; '  the  liberty  of 
the  mind,  even  though  the  body  be  in 
bondage.  "He  that  is  called  in  the 
Lord,  being  a  bondman,  is  the  freeman  of 
the  Lord  "  j  *  but  if  a  slave  could  be  made 
free,  he  was  to  prefer  freedom  (v.  21.)  * 
A  slave  was  taught  to  ob.^y  his  master  as 
though  he  wei-e  Chrbt  himself,  not  with 
eye-service,  but  heartily  and  strenuously, 
"as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men." 
Similarly,  masters  were  taught  to  deal 
humanely  with  their  slaves,  as  recognising 
that  they  had  a  common  master  in 
heaven,  with  whom  there  was  no  respect 
of  persons.* 

With  such  principles  introduced  into 
human  life,  slavery,  as  being  in  ordinary 
cases  unjust,  was  at  once  undermined, 
and  gradually  fell.  Besides  manumissions 
in  life,  it  became  a  common  practice  for 
Christian  owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate 
them  by  their  last  will.  Long  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  slaver v  had 
disappeared  from  Christendom,  and  even 
eerfdom  had  been  reduced  within  a 
narrow  compass.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy,  pressing  with  gentle  force  in  the 
same  direction  during  many  centuries, 
was  the  chief  agent  in  tins  beneficent 
change.  After  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  adventurers  and  planters 
whom  Spain  sent  out  enslaved  the  weak 
Carib  population  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
forced  tuem  to  work  in  the  mines.  To 
save  the  Cariba,  the  Dominican  Los  Casas 

>  Li^htfoot.  p.  889.  »  Gal.  iii.  28. 

»  2  Cor.  ill.  17.  *  I  Cor.  vii.  22. 

*  The  possai^e  will  bear  the  oppiwite  inter- 
pretation, but  the  opiuion  of  the  best  modem 
commentators  appears  to  iodine  to  that  here 
adopted ;  corap.  v.  23. 

•  PhU.  vL  6-9.  I 
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was  instrumental  in  bringing  over  negroes 
from  Africa,  whose  hardy  frames  were 
capable  of  bearing  great  labour  under  a 
tropical  sun.  Other  nations,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  rushed  eagerly  into 
the  new  field  of  commerce  and  settlement, 
and  all  alike  enslaved  the  negro.  The 
unscru]^ulous  cupidity  of  the  planters  of 
all  nations  was  pretty  mach  on  a  par; 
but  in  countries  occupied  by  OathoUcs 
the  Church  was  a  real  power,  and  re- 
strained to  a  great  extent  the  greed  and 
cruelty  of  the  laity.  In  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies,  the  slave  was  not 
entirely  a  slave ;  a  code  of  laws  regulated 
the  relations  between  him  and  his  master ; 
he  could  buy  his  freedom  for  a  fixed 
price ;  and  the  slave  mother,  by  paying  a 
small  sum,  could  emancipate  her  cnild  at 
the  font.  These  mitigations  did  not 
exist  in  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies, 
where  the  ministers  of  the  various  Pro- 
testant sects,  divided  by  deep  sectional 
disagreements,  took  no  common  action, 
but  obeyed  the  public  opinion  of  those 
among  whom  they  liv€Ki.  Before  the 
late  war  in  the  Umted  States,  the  Metho- 
dist ministers  at  the  North  denounced 
slavery  as  a  sin  ;  the  Methodist  ministers 
at  the  South  defended  it  as  an  institution 
sanctioned  in  Scripture,  and  eminently 
pleasing  to  the  Almighty. 

In  England,  after  the  American  War 
of  Independence  in  the  last  century,  a 
movement  against  slavery  in  the  Britisli 
colonies,  and  against  the  slave  trade  which 
ministered  to  it,  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
Quakers.  Other  philanthropista  joined 
them,  and  the  names  of  Clarkson,  Wilber- 
force,  Zachary  Macaulay,  Stephen,  and 
Buxton,  are  deservedly  revered.  The 
slave  tmde  was  abolished,  so  far  as  the 
British  Empire  was  concerned,  in  1807, 
and  slavery  it-self  suppressed  in  1833,  the 
planters  in  the  West  Indies  being  com- 
pensated with  a  sum  of  twenty  millions 
sterling  voted  them  by  Parliament  The 
French,  proclaiming  in  their  frantic  re- 
volutionary way  that  in  Ilayti  and  their 
other  colonies  slavery  was  at  an  end, 
threw  the  entire  system  of  their  colonial 
society  into  a  confusion  from  which  it  has 
not  recovered  to  this  day.  Spain,  proceed- 
ing gradually  and  prudently,  has  reduced 
slavery  in  its  magnificent  colony  of  Cuba 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  in  Porto 
Rico  has  abolished  it  altogether.  In 
Brazil,  slavery  will  bo  extinct  in  a  few 
years.  In  Mexico,  and  all  the  other  re- 
publics carved  out  of  the  colonial  empire 
of  Spam,  slavery  no  longer  exists.    In  the 
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United  States,  the  Federal  Government 
(18C3),  as  a  war  measure,  declared  that 
all  the  slaves  in  the  seceded  States  were 
free,  and  as  the  war  ended  favourably  for 
the  North,  the  declaration  has  become  a 
fact.  Thus  Christianity,  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  mere  humanitarian  views  and  political 
considerations,  has  a  second  time  ove> 
mastered  those  selfish  instincts  in  man 
which  favour  the  establishment  of  slavery. 
In  Mahomedan  and  Pagan  countries,  no 
such  influence  beinp^  in  operation,  slavery, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  for  a  long  time  hold 
its  ground. 

(H.  Wallon,  ''Hist,  de  TEsclavage 
dans  I'Antiquit^,"  1847;  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
"  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Coloesians  and 
to  Philemon,"  1876 ;  Barlh's  "  Travels  in 
Central  Africa.**) 

80CZBTT    or  TBB  TAITMrVTB 

com9AXTOVB  or  JBStrs.  This 
congregation,  founded  at  Amiens  by 
Madame  de  Bonnault  dllouet  in  1820, 
under  the  direction  of  the  P6re  Varin,  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus,  to  labour  for  the 
sanctification  of  souls  and  the  reform  of 
female  education,  sent  out  branches  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  foundress  into  Italy, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Ireland. 
Madame  d'llouet  usually  began  by 
opening  a  poor  school,  in  which  the 
education  was  gratuitous,  adding,  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  a  middle  school  in 
which  moderate  fees  were  charged,  and  a 
permonnat  for  the  children  of  the  rich. 
8he  died  in  1868 ;  her  life  has  been  well 
written  by  the  Abb^  F.  Martin.  The  in- 
stitute is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
it  possesses  fourteen  houses  m  England, 
the  principal  one  being  at  Isleworth,  near 
London,  and  two  or  three  in  Ireland,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  at  Laurel 
Hill,  near  Limerick. 

BOMASOBA,  TBB  BBOtr&AB 
C&BBB8  or.  The  founder  of  this 
order  was  St.  Jerom  Emiliani,  a  noble 
Venetian,  born  in  1481.  In  bis  youth  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  war, 
disastrous  for  the  republic,  which  arose 
out  of  the  League  of  Cambray  (1609). 
After  valiantly  defending  the  town  of 
Castelnuovo,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  but  being  delivered,  some  say 
miraculously,  from  his  imprisonment,  he 
resolved  to  give  his  future  life  to  God. 
For  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  some  orphan  nephews,  and  to  the 
management  of  their  property.  Circum- 
stances gradually  led  him  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  an   orphanage   at  Venice 
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about  1628;  this  was  followed  up  by 
similar  foundations  at  Brescia  and  Ber- 
gamo. His  first  associates  were  laymen, 
in  concert  with  whom  he  fixed  the  centre 
of  their  operations  at  Somascha,  a  village 
between  Milan  and  Bergamo.  Some 
fervent  priests  joined  him,  and  they  all 
lived  a  life  of  great  regularity  and  aus- 
terity, sanctified  by  continual  prayer,  at 
Somascha.  The  hol^  founder  died  in 
1637,  before  his  institute  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See ;  he  was  beatified 
by  Benedict  XTV.  and  canonised  by 
Clement  XUI.  The  Papal  confirmation 
came  in  1608;  it  erected  the  congregation 
into  a  religious  order,  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Austin,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Ma^eul,  or  of 
Somascha.  The  order  was  in  course  of 
time  greatljr  extended  in  Italy,  and  was 
introduced  m  France ;  besides  orahanages 
and  Magdalen  asylums,  it  had  the  direc- 
tion of  several  colleges,  lis  principal 
house  18  now  at  Rome.*     (Hdlyot.) 

80BB0BBB.  This  famous  college 
took  its  name  from  the  founder,  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  who  in  1262  founded  within 
the  University  of  Paris  a  college  for  the 
maintenance  of  sixteen  theological 
students,  four  from  each  of  the  French, 
Norman,  Picard,  and  English  "  nations." 
Burses  were  soon  afterwards  added  for 
Flemish  and  German  students.  The 
discipline  ^nras  in  the*  hands  of  a  provisor 
or  curator,  appointed  by  a  board  presided 
over  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Paris.  The 
formal  approbation  of  the  Holy  See  was 
given  in  1208.  The  credit  and  influence 
of  the  college  continually  increased ;  the 
majority  of  the  Paris  doctors  in  theology 
were  there  trained ;  in  it^  halls  were 
ordinarily  held  the  meetings  of  that 
faculty;  and  in  process  of  time  "the 
Sorbonne  **  and  the  theological  faculty 
became  identified.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  From  that  time,  since 
the  theologians  of  the  university  were  then 
and  long  afterwards  its  chief  celebrities, 
the  histonr  of  the  Sorbonne  can  hardly  be 
distinguished,  down  to  the  Revolution, 
from  that  of  the  university  itself.  On  the 
im]^rtant,  and  not  very  consistent  part 
which  the  Sorbonne  played  in  the  great 
Jansenist  controversy,  see  the  article 
Jaxsenism. 

In   1629  were  opened  the    existing 

stateljr  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the 

Quartier  Iiatin,  including  the  church  in 

which  lie  the  ashes  of  Richelieu,  an  am- 

»  Wetzer  and  Welte. 
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fhitheatre  capable  of  seating  more  than 
,500  auditors,  and  residences  for  thirty- 
ax  '^doctors  of  the  Sorbonne."  The  old 
University  of  Paris  was  destroyed  by  the 
Revolution ;  when  it  was  reorganised  by 
Napoleon  in  1808,  a  faculty  of  Catholic 
theology, with  seven  chairs, was  estabUshed 
at  the  Sorbonne.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Government  in  the  ap])ointment  of  the 
professors  caused  the  bishops  to  regard 
their  teaching  with  some  mistrust ;  the 
sendnarist  routine  is  so  firmly  established 
that  even  those  who  admit  its  short- 
comings find  it  scarcely  possible  to  abstain 
from  taking  advantage  of  it;  and  from 
these  and  other  causes,  the  present  faculty 
of  Catholic  theology  is  little  more  than  a 
namifiia  umbra.  The  faculties  of  the 
Sciences  and  of  Literature  in  the  Univei> 
sity  of  France  also  hold  their  high  days 
for  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  prizes 
in  the  buildings  ot  the  Sorbonne.  Lectures 
are  also  given  within  its  walls  by  pro- 
fessors belonging  to  these  faculties. 

80V&.  The  Scholastics,  following 
Aristotle,  mean  by  soul  the  primary 
principle  of  life,  and  by  living  things  all 
suoh  as  have  the  capacity  of  motion  from 
within.  Thus,  a  stone  has  no  life,  and 
therefore  no  soul,  because  it  does  not  move 
but  is  moved  by  forces  external  to  itself; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  vegetables, 
beasts,  and  men  have  all  souls.  A  plant, 
for  example,  unlike  inorganic  substances, 
has  the  power,  so  long  as  it  lives,  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture  and  of  assimilating  it 
by  the  activity  of  its  organs.  Brutes 
have  the  same  power,  and  add  to  it  that 
of  sense;  while  the  soul  of  man  is  at 
once  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational. 
We  have  to  deal  here  only  with  the 
human  or  rational  soul,  and  the  object  of 
this  article  is  to  note  the  principal  heads 
of  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject,  not  to 
enter  on  philosophical  discussion  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  work. 

1.  The  Soul  is  Immatetial. — ^In  respect 
to  his  vegetative  and  animal  functions 
man  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
lower  animals,  but  whereas  the  soul  of 
brutes  is  a  principle  which  can  only  exist 
in  matter  and  only  operates  in  union  with 
it,  the  human  soul,  though  it  also  exists 
in  and  operates  through  matter,  ''has, 
nevertheless,  an  existence  apart  from  mat- 
ter and  an  operation  in  which  the  body 
takes  no  part "  (Kleutgen).  The  School- 
men find  the  proof  of  such  immateiiality 
in  the  power  which  the  mind  has  of  form- 
ing abstract  and  immaterial  ideas.  And 
aluough  this  immaterial  or  spiritual  cha- 
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racter  of  the  soul  and  the  freedom  of  the 
will  are  taught  by  faith,  they  may  also  be 
certainly  proved  by  reason,  and  so  the  Oon- 
gregation  of  the  Index  declared  June  11, 
1866. 

2.  The  Unity  of  the  i&u/.— The  three 
classes  into  which  the  functions  of  the 
soul  naturally  fall  led  some  to  assert  the 
existence  of  three  distinct  souls— Tenta- 
tive, animal,  and  rational.    In  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  the  question  assumed 
theological  importance,  and  Photius  ex- 
cited great  opposition  by  his  doctrine  that 
man  had  two  souls— one  rational,  one 
irrational — and  that  the  latter  only  sinned 
(Hefele,  "Condi."  iv.  p.  834).    The  im- 
moral consequences  which  flow  from  such 
a  denial  of  the  unity  of  human  nature 
are  obvious,    and    in    869   the  Fourth 
General  Council  of  Constantinople  (can. 
11),  after  stating  that  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments  attnbuted  '<  one  rational  and 
intelligent  soul  '^  to  man  {unam  anifnani 
ratumahUem  et  intellectualemj  fiiap  yj^vxriv 
Xoyucfju  T€  KM  vo€pav)j  anathematised  the 
doctrine  of  "  two  souls  **  as  a  hereajr.    In 
the  nuddle  ages,  however,  trichotomy,  or 
the  doctrine  of  "  three  souls,"  was  upheld 
by  Ockham,  who  alleged  that  the  doctrine 
of  '*  two  souls  "—one  good,  one  bad — not 
that  of  separate  souls,  in  itself  and  as  a 
philosophical  thesis,  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Eighth  General  Council  (OcWiam, 
"Quodlib."IL  qu.  10  and  11,  quoted  by 
Kleutgen).      It    deserves    notice    that 
although  St.  Thomas  (in  1  Thess.  v.  23) 
speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  '*  two  souls  "  as 
'*  reprobated    in    the    decisions   of   the 
Church,"  the  very  learned  Estius,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  same  passage,  reg&rds 
the  dispute  as  merely  philosophical,  and 
evidently  did  not  admit  that  tne  Church 
had  decided  the  matter  ("  anvero  ea  duo, 
sc.  pars  rationalis  anim»  et  pars  ejnsdem 
sensitiva,  re  ipsa  an  vero,  quod  mmgis 
recepta  est,  sola  ratione   distinguantur, 
philosophi   disputant").      In    our    own 
time    a    celebrated    German    Catiudic, 
Giinther  (d.  1863),  defended  the  theory 
that  there  were  in  human  nature   two 
distinct  principles — one  the  animal  soul, 
the  principle  of  vegetative  and  animal 
life ;  the  other  a  spiritual  principle. 

8.  Union  of  Soul  and  Body, — ^The 
Schoolmen  speak  of  the  one  soiu  aa  the 
substantial  form  of  the  body.  By  the 
substantial  form  they  imderstand  Xkmt 
principle  by  which  a  thing  b  constltutad 
m  its  proper  species,  that  which  mahBa  it 
what  It  essentially  is.  They  appeal  to 
the  unity  of  nature  testiflfd  by  r 
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and  acknowledged  in  the  common 
language  of  mankind.  We  express  our 
consciousnees  of  our  own  unity  when  we 
say,  "  I  feel,"  ''  I  reason,"  '*  I  will."  It  is 
not,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  so  correct  to  say 
"My  eye  sees"  as  "I  see  through  the 
eye.  Further,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
who  consider  and  resolve  carry  out  our 
resolution  through  the  hodily  limhs.  Our 
faculties,  indeed,  are  different,  but  all 
proceed  from  one  common  principle  of  life 
which  makes  each  of  us  a  single  being. 
The  denial  that  the  *^  substance  of  the 
rational  or  intellectual  soul  is  truly  and 
in  itself  the  form  of  the  human  body '' 
was  condemned  at  the  General  Council 
of  Vienne  as  erroneous  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  (tnimicain)  th«  truth  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  condemnation  was 
directed  against  the  teaching  of  John  of 
qiiva  (1247-1297),  a  Provencal  Fran- 
ciscan, who  joined  the  heretical  party  of 
the  "  Spiritual  ^  Friars.  The  condemna- 
tion was  repeated  by  Pius  IX.  in  1857, 
in  his  brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
on  the  errors  of  Giinther,  It  is,  however, 
well  to  remember  that  the  doctrine  of 
Scotus  is  different  heie  from  that  of  the 
Thomists.  He  admitted  that  the  single 
principle  of  life  is  the  substantial  form, 
but  held  that  the  body  had  a  form  of  its 
own,  this  form  of  corporeity,  as  he  called 
it,  being  distinct  from  that  of  inorganic 
bodies. 

4.  Immortality  of  the  SouI.—II&tq 
there  is  a  marked  divergence  of  opinion 
among  Catholic  philo8oi>hers.  St.  Thomas 
and  many  who  follow  him  believe  that  it 
can  be  proved  by  reason.  Scotus,  on  the 
contrary,  regards  it  as  a  truth  cognisable 
by  faith  alone.  The  Koman  Congregations 
have  carefully  aVoided  even  the  appear- 
ance of  condenming  the  Scotist  position. 
In  the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  already  cited,  it  is  the  spiritual 
nature,  not  the  iomiortality  of  the  soul, 
which  is  said  to  be  demonstrable  by 
reason. 

6.  The  Origin  of  the  Soul. — Origen 
held  with  Plato  that  souls  existed  before 
they  were  imited  with  the  body,  and  this 
theory  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  of  the 
fifteen  anathemas  issued  by  avvo^os  Mrj- 
fiovo'a  of  Constantinople  in  643  (see  Hefele, 
"  Ooncil."  II.  p.  790  seq.).  Putting  this 
aside,  we  find  that  at  least  three  distinct 
theories  on  the  origin  of  the  soul  have 
been  held  in  the  Church. 

(a)  A  few  held  that  the  soul  of  men 
was  produced,  like  that  of  the  brutes,  by 
natural  generatioDi  no  special  power  being 
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attributed  to  the  souls  of  the  parents,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  soul  is  the  animating 
prmcinle  of  the  body.  This  theory  is  stated 
with  characteristic  coarseness  by  Ter tuUian 
(*'  De  Anima,"  27)  ;  was  stated  as  a  pos- 
sible theory  bjr  Rufinus  (see  Hieron. 
"  Adv.  Ilufin."ii.  8) ;  and  perhaps  adopted 
by  Macarius  (Horn.  xxx.  1).^ 

O)  It  was  a  common  belief  in  the 
early  Church  (Clem.  Al.  "Strom."  iv.  0, 
p.  038 ;  ed.  Potter,  vi.  16,  p.  808 ;  Hieron. 
**In  Ecclesiast."  tom.  iii.  ed.  Vallarsi, 
p.  492-3)  that  the  soul  was  immediately 
created  by  God  and  infused  by  Him  into 
the  embryo  when  sufficiently  organised. 
Jerome,  however  (Ep.  126  ad  Marcellin 
et  Anapsych.),  admits  that  most  Westerns 
held  the  soul  to  be  "  ex  traduce.** 

(y)  Augustine  found  it  hard  to 
defend  himself  against  the  Pelagians  on 
the  theory  that  the  soul  was  immediately 
created  bv  God.  If  the  soul  came  straight 
from  God,  how  could  it  come  stained  with 
original  sin  ?  The  difficulty  led  Augustine 
to  investi^te  the  assumption  from  which* 
it  arose.  He  could  find  no  proof  in  Scrip- 
ture that  the  soid  is  directly  created  bv 
God,  and,  while  he  repudiated  Tertullian's 
theory,  he  thought  it  very  possible  (Ep. 
'*  Ad  Optat."  190,  aL  167)  that  an  imma- 
terial element  (" incorporeum  semen") 
was  communicated  bv  the  father  to  the 
mother.  The  philosophical  reasons  seemed 
to  him  fairly  balanced  on  either  side, 
though  he  inclined  on  theological  grounds 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  came  by 
generation  ("De  Gen.  ad  Lit."  x.  28). 
St  Augustine*8  influence  led  Fulgentius 
("  De  Verit.  Praedest."  iu.  18),  Gregory 
the  Great  (Ep.  ix.  62,  '*  Ad  Secundin."), 
and  Isidore  ("  De  Ordine  Great."  cap.  16) 
to  decide,  or  rather  to  abstain  from  de- 
ciding, the  matter,  just  as  St.  Augustine 
himself  had  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
St.  Bernard  (Serm.  II.  "De  Nativ.**  iub 
Jin,)  and  the  Schoolmen  generally  (see, 
e.g,,  St.  Thomas,  I.  qu.  xc.)  reverted  to  the 
older  view — viz.  creationism — and  aban- 
doned that  of  Augustine — viz.  genera- 
tionism.  Benedict  XII.  required  the 
Armenian  bishops  to  accept  creationism. 
The  controversy  was  revived  in  1864  by 
Frohschammer,  priest  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Munich.  His  errors  on  the 
relations  of  faith  and  reason  were  pro- 
scribed by  Pius  IX.  in  a  brief  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Munich  (1862),  but  nothing 

1  ''  Earthly  fathers  from  their  own  nature, 
from  their  body  and  soul,  beget  children."  The 
words  are  scarcely  deflnite  enough  to  ihow 
which  thtory  Macarina  hald« 
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772       SPIRITUALISM,  ETC. 

was  said  of  his  teaching  on  the  origin  of 
the  souL 

BPXRZTITA&XSM,  MS8MSRX8BC, 
AVnCAXi  MAOVSTXBMi  4bo.  Mes- 
merism takes  its  name  from  Mesmer,  a 
German  physician  addicted  to  alchemy 
and  astrology.  This  impostor  came  to 
Paris  in  1778,  and  found  many  credulous 
disciples  there.  He  professed  to  cure 
disease  by  contact  with  magnetic  cylinders, 
and  threw  many  persons  into  convulsions. 
His  confederate,  Puys^gur,  dispensed 
with  the  apparatus,  and  made  all  depend 
on  passes  of  the  hand  and  the  will  of 
mesmerist  and  patient.  Others,  like  Faria, 
pretended  to  induce  magnetic  sleep  by 
the  mere  utterance  of  a  command,  while 
I*etet,  at  Lyons,  brought  somnambulism 
and  clairvoyance  on  the  stage.  In  itself 
and  used  simply  as  a  natural  means  of 
producing  natural  efiects,  mesmerism, 
whatever  common  sense  may  have  to  say 
on  the  matter,  is  not  condemned  by  reli- 
gion, and  so  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office  ruled  in  1840.  Of  course, 
even  then  persons  are  bound  to  beware  of 
the  moral  dangers  to  which  they  may 
expose  themselves  in  a  state  of  magnetic 
sleep  and  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
make  a  living  by  this  disreputable  trade. 
But  the  same  authority  in  1856  strictly 
forbade  attempts  of  deluded  people  to 
find  out  the  secrets  of  the  future  and  the 
like  from  those  who  professed  to  reveal 
them  in  a  state  of  magnetic  sleep.  This 
involves  the  sin  of  divination  on  the  part 
of  the  dupes,  of  blasphemy  and  cheating 
on  the  part  of  the  clairvoyante  and  those 
who  exhibit  her. 

The  still  more  ludicrous  and  revolting 
superstition  of  Spiritualism  began  in 
America.  A  Dr.  Billor,  of  New  York,  in 
1839,  attributed  somnambulism  to  angels 
and  dromons ;  in  1847,  "  spirits,"  which 
came  at  the  bidding  of  mediums,  assumed 
visible  shapes,  and  next  year  the  folly  of 
"  table-turning  **  manifested  itself  at 
Hydesville,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  "  spirits  "  wrote  and  spoke  nonsense 
through  their  mediums,  and,  as  they  con- 
descended to  solve  theological  questions. 
Spiritualism  developed  itself  into  a  ghastly 
caricature  of  religion,  which  won  adherents 
among  foolish  people  all  over  Europe. 
This  consultation  of  soirits  cannot,  it  is 
plain,  be  made  seriously  without  heresy, 
superstition,  and  impiety  combined.  Ac- 
cording to  Gury,  even  passive  assist- 
ance at  a  s^nce  is  smful,  because  it 
is  co-operation  in  a  thing  intrinsically 
evil. 
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Under  the  Pagan  emperors  Christianity 
was    a    reliffio  Ulicita,  and  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  were  exposed  by  their  poation  to 
the  full  severity  of  the  laws;  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  them  suffered  martyrdom. 
The  edicts  of  Constantine  in  favour  of 
the  religion  which  he  had  enabraced  have 
been    noticed    in    a     previous    article 
[Church  Pkopertt,  p.  183].     In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  long  believed  that  the 
first  Christian  emperor  had  made  a  solemn 
"  Edict  of  Donation,"  conferring  on  the 
Pope,  Sylvester  I.,  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
imperial  palace  there,  and  the  "  provmces, 
places,  and  cities  of  all  Italy,  and  the 
western  regions."  *      This  donation  was 
long  ago  recognised  as  a  forgenr ;  Mura- 
tori  assigns  its  invention  to  the  eighth 
century. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  centurv  the 
Roman  See  was  in  possession  of  Wge 
landed     estates,    chiefly    in    Italy  ana 
Sicilv.    After  the  death  of  Gregory  tie 
Great  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
in  Italy  dwindled  more  and  more,  and  the 
Lombards,  pressing  down  from  the  North, 
threatened  to  seize  upon  Rome.    Natu- 
rally, in  the  absence  of  other  authority, 
the  Romans  and  the  people  of  the  8iu> 
rounding  districts  came  to  look  on  the 
Popes  as  their  protectors  and  rulers.    To 
drive  back  the  Lombards,  Pope  Stephenll. 
appealed  for  aid  to  the  young  Prankish 
monarchy ;  Pepin  (754)  crossed  the  Alp?* 
defeated  Astolfo,  the  Lombard  king,  fsA 
endowed  the  Papacy  with  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna.    This  was  the  real  begimunp 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  State.    Charlemagiw 
confirmed  his  father's  grant,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  the  supreme  civil  wi- 
thority  remained  in  his  hands  as  "  Patri- 
cian "  of  Rome.    The  next  great  acquis- 
tion  of  territory  came  through  the  beqn»^ 
of   the  Countess  Matilda    (flUS),  the 
friend  of  Gregory  VII. ;   it  conasted  of 
Southern    Tuscany  and    other  districts^ 
But  just  as  other  portions  of  the  Psp»' 
territory  had  been  seized  by  various  cowBts 
and  princes,  so  now  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Countess    were    appropriated     by   th« 
German  emperors,  and   for    a  hundred 
years  the  Popes  had  little  benefit  from  ti^ 
gift.    At  length,  under  the  vigorous  w^ 
of  Innocent  III.  (tl216),  the  right  diJ^ 
Roman  See  was  admitted,  and  a  conp^ 
Ecclesiastical  State,  in  w^hich  the  P«f^ 
governed  without  a  superior — except  » 
far  as  a  vague  suzerainty  was  allowed  tJ 

^  Milman,  Latin  ChrUttami^  i.  55. 
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tlie  emperors — now  arose   for  the  first 
time. 

The  emperors  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  ever  seeking  to  extend  their 
power  in  Italy,  left  the  Popes  no  rest. 
After  the  extinction  of  that  ramily  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  new 
state  of  things  arose.  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg,  the  new  emperor,  guaranteed  to  tne 
Pope  (Gregory  X.)  in  1274  the  tranquil 
possession  of  the  Pontifical  territory.  The 
Popes  had  for  a  long  time  nothing  to  fear 
on  the  side  of  Germany;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Anjou  at  Naples,  and  the  calamitous  issue 
of  the  struggle  between  Boniface  VI H. 
and  Philip  le  Bel  gave  to  the  French 
monarchy,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an 
unhappy  influence  over  the  temporal 
policy  of  the  Papacy.  The  Holy  See  was 
removed  to  Avignon,*  and  fixed  there 
more  than  seventy  years  (1306-1878). 
ISIeantime  its  Italian  territories  were  full 
of  confusion;  from  which,  indeed,  the 
genius  of  Cardinal  Albornoz  (1353-1368) 
rescued  them  for  a  time ;  but  after  the 
schism  had  broken  out  (1378)  the  peace- 
ful and  regular  government  of  the  Papal 
States  became  for  a  long  time  impossible. 
The  vice  of  nepotism  was  justly  charge- 
able against  several  of  the  Popes  in  tne 
fifteenth  century.  This  culminated  in 
the  exaltation  of  Caesar  Borgia  over  all 
the  petty  nrinces  of  Central  ajad  Northern 
Italy.  Pope  JuUus  II.  (1603-1618) 
compelled  Caesar  to  surrender  his  acquisi- 
tions, and  with  great  ability  and  vigour 
took  measures  against  aU  who  had  en- 
croached upon  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church.  lie  humbled  the  Venetians,  re- 
covered Bologna  and  Fermo,  and  became 
— after  Innocent  III.  and  Albornoz — ^the 
third  founder  and  restorer  of  the  Papal 
Sutes.  In  1696  Ferrara,and  in  1681  Ur- 
bino  came  by  escheat  to  the  Roman  See.  The 
States  of  the  Church  remained  with  their 
frontiers  practically  unchanged  down  to 
the  French  Revolution,  constituting  a 
territory  of  irregular  shape  in  the  centre 
of  Italj,  from  Ferrara  on  the  north  to 
Terracma  on  the  south,  having  Ancona 
for  its  eastern  and  Civita  Veccma  for  its 
western  seaport.  By  the  treaty  of  Tolen- 
tino  (1797)  Napoleon  compelled  the  Pope 
to  cede  the  Legations,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Romagna,  and  admit  a  French  garri- 
son into  Ancona;  Avignon  had  been 
already  seized  and  annexed  to  France. 

'  The  county  of  Avignon,  or  the  Venaissin, 
irhich  once  belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Tonloosa, 
passed  to  the  Roman  See  in  1274. 
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Subsequently  the  whole  of  the  Papal 
territory  was  appropriated  by  the  Frencli, 
and  when  the  Pope  (Pius  VII.)  launched 
against  Napoleon  on  this  account  the 
sentence  ot  excommunication,  he  was 
arrested  and  kept  a  close  prisoner,  first  at 
Savona  and  afterwards  at  Fontainebleau. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Pope  was 
reinstated  in  the  government  of  an  un- 
diminished territory.  Pius  IX.,  being 
elected  Pope  in  1846,  proclaimed  an 
amnesty  to  political  offenders,  and  sin- 
cerely endeavoured  so  thoroughly  to 
reform  the  administration  in  every  depart- 
ment as  to  leave  his  sul^ects  without  just 
cause  of  discontent.  The  hateful  cnme 
of  the  murder  of  his  minister  Pellegrino 
Rossi  (1848)  was  the  answer  of  the 
Roman  democrats  to  the  fatherly  over- 
tures of  the  Pontiff.  The  Pope  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  on  Neapolitan 
terntorv,  and  a  republic  was  set  up  at 
Rome  by  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  liouis 
Napoleon,  having  been  elected  President 
of  the  new  French  Republic,  sent  troops 
to  Rome,  under  General  Oudinot,  who, 
without  much  trouble,  drove  away  the 
revolutionists  and  brought  the  Pope  back. 
All  this  took  place  in  1849.  A  French 
garrison  was  left  at  Rome ;  but  the  Pope 
knew  that  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
designs  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  defend  the 
entire  Pontifical  territory;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  keep  it  intact  he  raised  a 
small  army,  commanded  by  the  French 
General  Lamoricidre,  and  composed  to  a 
large  extent  of  foreign  Catholics.  After 
the  war  between  Austria  and  France,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  former  was  beaten 
down  at  Solferino  (1869),  Piedmont, 
ruled  by  the  astute  Cavour  and  assisted 
bv  the  revolutionary  sects,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  Tuscany,  the 
Legations,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Naples. 
The  small  Papal  army  was  overpowered 
by  a  Piedmontese  force  many  times  more 
numerous  at  Castelfidardo  (1860).  The 
Pope  was  now  left  with  only  one  province, 
the  "  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,"  extending 
some  fifty  miles  along  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Rome.  Of  tnis  also,  and  of  his 
capital,  Pius  IX.  was  deprived  in  1870 
by  the  Piedmontese  king,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  reverses  suffered  by  France 
in  the  war  with  Germany  to  set  at  naught 
the  treaty  of  1864,  by  which  he  had 
agreed  that  Florence  should  be  the  capital 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  It  was  now  said 
that  Rome  was  the  indispensable  capital 
of  that  kingdom,  but  that  the  Pope's 
independence  should  be  respected.    ThQ 
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Papal  palace  of  the  Quirinal  and  all  the 
public  Duildin^  of  Rome  were  appro- 
priated by  the  invaders ;  but  the  Vatican 
was  left  unassailed,  and  a  '^Law  of 
Guarantees,"  passed  by  the  Italian  Par- 
liament (and  capable  of  being  repealed 
by  the  same  authority),  while  assigning 
to  the  Pope  an  annual  dotation  of  two 
million  lire,  guaranteed  to  him  sovereign 
rights  within  the  limits  of  the  Vatican. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
dotation  has  not  been  accepted,  while  the 
fragment  of  sovereignty  guaranteed  has 
already  been  encroached  upon  in  various 
ways,  and  is  held  on  a  tenure  of  the  most 
precarious  description.  For  the  present, 
Rome  and  the  Papal  States  are  lost  to  the 
Papacy.  What  the  pious  and  the  be- 
lieving gave,  men  of  a  different  temper 
have  taken  away ;  and  there  is  no  present 
sign  of  redress. 

The  Popes  have  not  ceased  to  declare, 
on  all  fitting  occasions,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  temporal  independence  is 
necessary,  as  human  affairs  are  consti- 
tuted, to  the  free  and  full  exercise  of 
their  spiritual  authority.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  tem- 
loral  power  has  ceased  in  modem  times, 
lecause  the  lay  power  in  states  has  ceased 
to  be,  as  it  often  was  in  the  middle  ages, 
arbitrary,  corrupt,  violent,  and  ill-in- 
formed, but  on  the  contrary  is  adminis- 
tered on  fixed  and  equitable  principles 
which  ensure  equal  justice  for  all.  It  is 
further  maintained  that  the  danger  of  un- 
due influence,  which  might  reasonably  be 
dreaded  while  the  European  Governments 
were  seriously  Christian  in  one  direction 
or  another,  and  which  made  intolerable 
to  previous  generations  the  notion  of  the 
Pojw  as  a  French,  or  Spanish,  or  Austrian 
subject,  cannot  be  pleaaed  in  an  age  when 
l^ovemment  has  ceased  to  take  theology 
into  account,  and  is  administered  on  a 
purdr  utilitarian  basis.  What  risk  of 
interference  with  the  Papal  government 
of  the  Church  could  there  be  while 
Oavours  and  Rattazzis  held  the  reins  of 
power  ?  The  Pope,  on  this  view,  though 
a  subject  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  might 
both  be  and  be  known  to  be  absolutely 
untrammelled  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  objec- 
tions to  the  inclusion  of  the  seat  of  the 
Papacy  in  any  modem  state  are  no  longer 
preciselv  what  they  were.  They  have 
changed  their  character;  but  they  are  not 
less  cogent  now  than  in  former  times. 
The  very  fact  that  European  Governments 
have   ceased  to  be  Cnristian  makes  it 
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impossible    for   the    Papacy,  of  which 
Christ  and  his  gospel  are  the  life,  to  live 
at  peace  with  them.    Formerly,  even  if 
the    influence  of   a    Catholic    king  or 
emperor  at  Rome  appeared  to  be  excessive, 
still  it  professed,  like  the  Papacy  itself, 
to  be  directed  to  Christian  ends,  and  it 
made  use  of  similar  methods.    The  pos- 
session of  Rome  by  a  Charles  V.  or  a 
Louis  XIV.  did  not  involve  the  deluging 
of  the  city  with  immoral  and  infidel  puV 
lications,  or  the  permission  of  the  public 
exhibition  of  every  form  of  here^  and 
absurdity.    It  did  not  mean  that ''  little 
Bethels'^    and   sectarian    chapels    and 
churches  were  to  spring  up  unchecked,  <a 
that  the  streets  were  to  be  given  over  to 
the  grotesque  proceedings  of  a  '*  Salvation 
Army."    ]But  all  this  is  implied,  and  can- 
not but  be  implied,  in  the  possessran  of 
Rome  by  such  a  state  as  Italy,  which  hat 
ceased  to  be  Christian.    Truth  and  error, 
good  and  evil,  the  beautiful  and  the  on* 
seemly,  are  matters  of  indifference  to  such 
a  govemment ;  it  will  countenance  the 
preachers  of  heresy  as  willingly  as  the 
preachers  of  truth.     With  such  a  state 
the  Roman  See  cannot  possibly  live  on 
terms  of  amity.    It  is  not  a  question 
about  reasonable  toleration  or  respect  for 
the  rights  of  conscience.    As  the  Popes 
have  not  in  the  past,  so  they  would  not  in 
the  future,  interfere  with  any  Protestant* 
residing  in  Rome  who   migbt  wish   to 
practise  their  religious  rites  in  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  manner.      The   question   is 
whether  a  Govemment  ought  to  treat  all 
religions  alike — that  is,  whether  it  ou^ht 
to  have  no  religion,  and  ignore  the  subject 
altogether. 

Protestants  themselves,  or  the  more 
reasonable  and  enlightened  among  tbem, 
view  with  grief  and  scorn  the  process  by 
which  Rome  is  being  reduced  to  the  level 
of  an  English  or  American  town.  They 
would  prefer  that  at  least  one  place  should 
be  left  on  earth  where  Cathobc  princq^les 
of  govemment  and  maxims  of  life  might  be 
applied  without  disturbance.  They  wrotdd 
wish  to  see  the  Sacred  Congregatxma 
again  discharging  their  critical  and  jtuli- 
cml  functions.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
discipline  so  set  up  must  be  inefiectnal ;  a 
Roman  could  obtain  the  works  of  Rezmn 
or  Paul  de  Kock  at  Florence  if  the  sale 
were  forbidden  at  Rome ;  he  could  turn 
Methodist  and  rant  in  public  at  Naples  if 
this  luxury  were  denied  to  him  at  nonte. 
But  what  thenP  Is  it  nothing  that  an 
example  of  right  practice  should  be  f^ytsn, 
towards  which  European  society,  dislo* 
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cated  as  it  now  is,  might  gradually  tend  ? 
So  &r  from  the  changed  circumstances  of 
Europe  making  it  a  matter  of  little 
moment  that  the  Pope  should  he  inde- 
pendent, there  has  never  heen  a  time 
since  the  conversion  of  Constantino  when 
his  independence  has  heen  more  vitally 
necessarvy  because  in  no  previous  age  has 
the  civil  authority  so  openly  declared 
itself  unchristian.  The  Pope  must  oppose. 
must  he  out  of  sympathy  with  the  civil 
power,  when  he  sees  it  establishing 
schools  without  religion,  encouraging  the 
erection  of  heretical  temples,  vexing  and 
banishing  religious  orders,  and  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire 
to  embrace  the  religious  life.  To  make 
the  Pope  a  subject  of  any  Power  that 
governs  in  this  fashion — and  nearly  all 
civilised  states  do  so— can  onlvend  in  one 
of  two  ways:  either  he  will  be  forced  to 
acquiesce  m  what  he  knows  to  be  a  false 
and  mischievous  system,  or  he  will  find 
himself  in  a  state  of  continual  collbion 
with  the  civil  power.  The  first  alternative 
is,  of  course,  impossible;  the  second 
implies  a  state  of  things  more  or  less  re- 
sembling that  which  now  exists,  but  still 
worse  in  this  respect,  that  even  the 
shadow  of  independence  which  the  Pied- 
raontese  left  to  the  Pope  in  1870,  through 
forbearing  to  seize  on  the  Vatican  palace, 
would  be  swept  away  if  he  were  openly 
declared  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
Against  such  a  consummation  all  Catho- 
lics worthy  of  the  name  will  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  protest,  and,  if  necessary,  m  a 
manner  more  effectual  than  bywords.  The 
present  position,  painful  and  dishonouriog 
as  it  is  to  the  Holy  Father,  disgraceful  to 
the  Italians,  and  afBicting  to  all  faithful 
Catholics,  evidently  does  not  possess  the 
character  of  durability. 

STATXOVS.  (1)  A  name  given  to 
the  fast  kept  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
In  the  Roman  Church  the  fast  was  one 
of  devotion,  not  of  preoent,  and  it  ended 
at  none — »>.  three  o*c1ock  (Tertull.  "  De 
Jejun."  2).  Tertullian  C*De  Orat."  19) 
explains  the  word  from  the  militarv 
usage ;  the  stations  were  days  on  whicn 
the  Christian  soldiers  stood  on  guard  and 
"  watched  in  prayer."  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  MontaniBts  to  prolong  the  fast 
of  the  Stations  till  the  evening  ("De 
Jejun."  10).  Prudentius  ("  Peristeph." 
vi.  62  seq,)  relates  of  the  martyr  iruc- 
tuosus  that  he  refused  the  cup  offered  him 
because  it  was  a  Station  and  the  ninth 
hour  had  not  come.  In  the  East,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fast  of  the  Stations  was 
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obligatory  ("Apost.  Const."  v.  20;  "  Canon. 
Apost."69;»  Epiphan."Hi8r."76,n.8). 
In  the  West,  the  fast  on  Wednesday, 
never  obligatory,  died  out  altogetheri 
while  that  of  f^iday  became  obligatory 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  still  maintain 
the  fast  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
(Thomassin,  "Traits  des  JeAnes,"  P.  ii. 
ch.  15 ;  see  Absthtekob  and  Fast.) 

(2^  The  word,  in  another  sense,  still 
holds  its  place  in  the  Roman  Missal.  Many 
of  our  readers  must  have  noticed  the 
words  "  Statio  ad  S.  Petrum,ad  S.  Mariam 
majorem,"  &c.,beforethe  Introit  of  certain 
Masses.  MabiUon  ("  Museum  Italicum," 
tom.  ii.  p.  xxxi.)  explains  the  term 
as  meaning  either  a  fast  or  "a  con- 
course of  the  people  to  an  appointed 
place — 1.«.  a  church  in  which  the  proces- 
sion of  the  clergy  halts  on  stated  days  to 
say  stated  prayers.  It  is  an  ancient 
custom  in  Rome  that  the  Roman  clergy 
should  on  particular  days  meet  for  prayer 
in  some  one  church  where  Mass  and  other 
divine  services  are  performed.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  Roman  clergy  to  tnese 
Stations  is  either  solemn  or  private ;  the 
latter  when  individuals  betake  themselves 
privately  to  the  appointed  place,  the 
tormer  when  the  Pope  and  the  rest 
solemnly  proceed  thither  singing  litanies 
and  other  prayers."  The  gathering  of 
clergy  and  people  before  this  procession, 
MabUlon  continues,  was  called  coUecta, 
and  the  name  was  then  given  to  the 
prayer  said  over  the  people  before  the 
procession  started  from  one  church  to  the 
other  in  order  to  make  the  Station.  "  It 
was  St^  Gregory  who  regulated  the 
Stations  at  Rome — t.e.  the  churches  where 
the  office  was  to  be  performed  daily  in 
Lent,  on  the  Ember  days,  and  on  the 
solenm  feasts.  For  the  feasts  of  the 
saints  were  celebrated  in  the  churches 
which  contained  their  relics.  St.  Gregory 
then  marked  these  Stations  in  his  Sacra^ 
mentary,  as  they  are  now  in  the  Roman 
Missal,  and  attached  them  chiefly  to  the 
patriarchal  and  titular  churches;  but 
although  the  Stations  were  fixed,  the 
Archdeacon  did  not  fail,  after  the  Po]^*8 
Communion,  to  announce  the  next  Station 
to  the  people "  (Fleury,  "  H.  E."  livr. 

1  We  follow  Thomassin  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  fourth  canon.  The  passage  in  the  Con- 
stitutions (wavap  rtrpdSa  icai  wavaP  wapavKtVTiP 
irpooTfCo-ffofKi^  viiiv  njoTcvftf)  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  dedsive  agisdnst  the  view  of  Hcfele  {Condi, 
vol.  i.  p.  821)  and  others.  T/rpat  often  means 
« the  fourth  day." 
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xxxvi.  §  17).  In  the  Easter  of  774, 
Oharlemagne  assisted  at  the  Station  of 
Easter  Sunday  at  St.  Mary  Major,  of 
Easter  Monday  at  St.  Peter's,  Tuesday  at 
St.  Paul's — the  same  Stations  still  noted 
in  our  Missal  (Eginhard,  apud  Fleury, 
xliv.  §  6). 

STATIOVS  or  TBS  CWLOBM 
{Via  Cruets,  Via  Calvarii).  A  series  of 
images  or  pictures  representing  the  dif- 
ferent events  in  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
each  Station  corresponding  to  a  particular 
event.  Usually,  they  are  ranged  round 
the  church,  the  first  station  being  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  high  altar,  the  last  on 
the  other.  The  Stations  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  Catholic  devotions  and 
are  to  oe  found  in  almost  every  church. 
Sometimes  they  are  erected  in  the  open 
air,  especially  on  roads  which  lead  to 
some  cnurch  or  shrine  staniiing  on  a  hill. 

The  devotion  began  in  the  Franciscan 
order.  The  Franciscans  are  the  guardians 
of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem,  and  these 
stations  are  mtended  as  a  help  to  making 
in  spirit  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  Innocent 
XII.,  in  1694,  authentically  interpreting 
a  brief  of  his  predecessor  Innocent  XI. 
in  1686,  declarod  that  the  indulgences 
granted  for  devoutly  visiting  certain  holv 
places  in  Palestine  could  be  gained  by  au 
Franciscans  and  by  all  affiliated  to  the 
order  if  they  made  the  way  of  the  cross 
devoutly— I.e.  passed  or  turned  from 
station  to  station  meditating  devoutly  on 
the  various  stages  of  the  history. 

Benedict  XIII.,  in  1726,  extended  these 
indulgences  to  aU  the  faithful ;  Clement 
XII.,  in  1731,  permitted  persons  to  gain 
the  indulgences  at  Stations  erected  in 
churches  which  were  not  Franciscan,  pro- 
vided they  were  erected  by  a  Franciscan 
with  the  sanction  of  the  ordinary.  At 
present  the  connection  of  the  Stations 
with  the  Franciscan  order  is  almost  for- 
gotten, at  least  in  England,  except  as  a 
matter  of  history.  Our  bishops  can,  by 
Apostolic  faculties,  erect  the  Stations  with 
the  indulgences  attached  to  them,  and 
they  constantly  delegate  this  faculty  to 
priests.  The  English  biBhope  received 
faculties  to  this  effect,  provided  there  were 
no  religious  in  the  neighbourhood  to  whom 
the  privilege  belonged,  in  1857.  In  1862 
these  faculties  were  renewed  without  this 
limitation.  The  faculties  are  quinquen- 
nial. (Cone.  Prov.  Westmonast.  II.  Ap- 
pend. I.    Concil.  IV.  Append.  II.) 

There  are  fourteen  Stations— viz.  (I) 
the  sentence    passed    on   our  Lord  oy 


STIGMATA 

Pilate;  (2)  the  receiving  of  the  cross; 
(8)  our  Lord's  first  fall ;  (4)  his  meeting 
with  his  mother ;  (5)  the  bearing  of  the 
cross  by  Simon  of  Cyrene ;  (6)  tlie  wiping 
of  Christ's  face  by  Veronica  with  a  hand- 
kerchief; (7)  his  second  fall;  (8)  his 
words  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem, "  Weep 
not  for  Me,"  &c. ;  (9)  his  third  fall ; 
(10^  his  being  stripped  of  his  garments, 
(11)  his  crucifixion;  (12)  his  death; 
(13)  the  taking  down  of  his  body  from 
the  cross;  (14)  his  burial.  In  the 
diocese  of  Vienna  the  number  of  the 
Stations  at  the  end  of  last  century  was 
reduced  to  eleven.  On  the  other  hand  a 
fifteenth  Station  has  been  sometimes 
added — viz.  the  finding  of  the  cross  by 
Helena.  These  changes  are  unauthor- 
ised. 

STZaMATA.  The  word  occiirs  in 
Gal.  vi.  15,  ''  I  bear  the  marks  of  Jesus 
in  my  body."  Such  brands  or  marks 
(oTty/iora)  were  set  on  slaves  who  had 
run  away,  on  slaves  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  a  heathen  god,  rarely  on 
captives,  and  sometimes  soldiers  branded 
the  name  of  their  general  on  some  part 
of  their  body.  Probably  St.  Paul's  meta- 
phor is  taken  from  the  second  of  these 
customs.  (See  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.).  He 
regarded  the  marks  of  suffering  in  Christ's 
cause  as  consecrating  him  the  more  to  hia 
Master's  service.  The  Latin  versions  re- 
tain the  word  **  stigmata,"  but  no  Catholic 
commentator  of  repute,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ever  dreamt  that  »t.  Paul  received  mira- 
culous marks  of  Christ's  Passion.  Neither 
St.  Thomas  nor  Estius  allude  to  such  an 
interpretation,  and  Windischmann  only 
mentions  it  to  dismiss  it. 

Still,  the  idea  that  miraculous  wounds 
on  the  hands,  feet,  and  side,  like  those 
borne  by  our  Lord,  were  a  mark  of  divine 
favour,  certainly  existed  in  the  mediaeval 
Church  independently  of  St.  Francis,  for 
in  1222  at  a  council  in  Oxford  an  im- 
postor who  claimed  to  have  stigmata  of 
this  kind  confessed  his  guilt  and  waa 
punished  accordingly  (Fleury,  "H.  E." 
Ixxviii.  §  56).  Only  two  years  later — t^ 
1224- St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (d.  1226) 
was  on  Mount  Alvernus  to  Keep  hia 
annual  fast  of  forty  days  iu  honour  of 
St.  MichaeL  One  morning,  says  St. 
Buona venture,  about  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross,  Francis  saw  a  seraph  flying  to- 
wards him.  There  was  a  figure  of  a  man 
attached  to  a  cross  between  the  wings. 
After  the  vision  disappeared,  the  handa 
and  feet  of  the  saint  were  found  to  be 
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marked  with  nails,  and  there  was  a 
wound  in  his  side.  The  wounds  were 
seen  Ly  some  of  tho  friars  and  by  Alex- 
ander IV.  during  the  lifetime  of  the  saint, 
and  after  his  death  by  fifty  friars,  St. 
Clare,  and  a  multitude  of  seculars.  St. 
Buonaventure  assures  us  that  he  had  the 
testimony  of  Alexander  IV.  from  the 
Pope's  own  lips.  The  Church  keeps  a 
feast  of  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  in- 
stituted by  Benedict  XII. 

The  Dominicans  claimed  a  mmilar 
distinction  for  one  of  their  own  order, 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena  (1347-1380). 
They  appealed  to  a  letter  from  the  saint 
to  her  confessor,  Raymond  of  Capua,  in 
which  she  states  that  our  Lord  had  im- 
pressed the  stigmata  upon  her,  but  had 
at  her  own  request  maae  them  invisible 
to  others.  They  also  quoted  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Antoninus  and  the  hymn 
which  alludes  to  the  stigmata,  inserted  in 
the  Office  of  St.  Catharine  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Pius  II.  The  Franciscans,  who 
maintained  that  the  privil^e  was  peculiar 
to  their  own  founder,  carried  the  matter 
before  Sixtus  IV.  in  1483.  The  Pope 
(himself  a  Franciscan)  forbade  under 
severe  penalties  any  one  to  paint  images 
of  St.  Catharine  with  the  stigmata,  (See 
Fleury,  *'  H.  E."  Ixxix.  §  6,  cxv.  §  103.) 

Still  the  fact  of  her  stigmatisation  is 
recorded  in  the  Breviary  office,  and  a 
special  feast  in  commemoration  of  it  was 
granted  to  the  Dominicans  by  Benedict 
XIII.  In  a  work  on  the  subject  Dr. 
Imbert-Gourbeyre  enumerates  146  per- 
sons, twenty  men,  the  rest  women,  who 
are  stated  to  have  received  the  stigmata. 
Of  these,  eighty  lived  before  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Some  are  canonised, 
others  beatified,  others  simply  persons  of 
reputed  holiness.  More  than  one  is  still 
living.  The  work  just  referred  to  (*'Les 
Stigmatises  *')  was  published  by  Palmd 
in  1873. 

8TO&a.  A  narrow  vestment  made  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  chasuble,  and  worn 
round  the  neck.  The  Pope  always  wears 
the  stole.  Bishops  and  priests  wear  it  at 
Maps-— the  priest  crossed  over  his  breast, 
the  bishop,  who  has  already  the  pectoral 
cross  on  his  breast,  pendant  on  each  side. 
They  also  wear  it  whenever  they  exercise 
their  orders  by  administering  sacraments 
or  by  blesdn^  persons  or  things.  In  some 
places  it  is,  m  others  it  is  not,  worn  in 
preaching,  and  the  custom  of  the  place 
IS  to  be  followed  (S.  C.  R.  12  Nov. 
1837,  23  Mali  1846).  Deacons  wear  it 
at  Mass,  or  at  Benediction,  &c.,  when  they 
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have  to  move  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  joined  on  the 
right  side. 

Stole — i.e,  aroXfj  in  classical  Greek — 
in  the  LXX  and  New  Testament  means 
a  robe  of  any  kind,  sometimes  {e.g,  in 
Mark  xii.  38,  Luc.  xx.  46)  a  costly  or 
imposing  garment.  In  Latin  stoia  was 
the  upper  garment  worn  by  women  of 

S)sition.  The  conjecture  of  Meratus  (on 
avant.  tom.  i.  P.  ii.  tit.  i.)  that  our 
stole  is  the  Roman  stola  of  which  only 
the  ornamental  stripe  has  been  left,  is 
very  unlikely,  considering  that  the  stola 
was,  almost  exclusively,  a  piece  of  female 
attire.  The  stole  is  never  mentioned  by 
that  name  before  the  ninth  century. 
Theodoret  f'H.  E."  ii.  27)  speaks  of  "a 
holy  stole  "  {Upa  crroX^)  given  to  Maca- 
rius  by  C6nstantine,  but  he  only  means  a 
"  sacred  vestment "  in  general,  and  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century  identifies  the  crroX^ 
with  the  (fiik^viov  or  chasuble,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  ci>pdpiop  or  stole 
accordhig  to  our  modem  usage  (Galland. 
"  Bibliothec."  tom.  xiii.  p.  220). 

This  word  orarmm  belongs  to  the 
later  Latin,  and  means  a  cloth  for  the 
face,  a  handkerchief.  It  was .  also  used 
**  in  fiivorem,"  to  applaud  at  theatres,  &c., 
and  sometimes  worn  as  a  scarf.  The 
first  mention  of  it  as  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  Council  of 
Laodicea  (can.  22  and  23)  forbade 
clerics  in  minor  orders  to  use  it.  A 
sermon  attributed  to  Chrvsostom,  and 
probably  not  much  later  than  his  time, 
compares  the  deacons  to  an^ls,  and  the 
"  stripes  of  thin  linen  on  their  left  shoul- 
ders (ratf  XfTrratff  6d6vaii  rali  iifi  tS>u 
dpi(TT€p£iv  coLuov)  to  wlugs  ("  Homily  on 
the  Prodigal  Son,'*  Migne,  vol.  viii.  620). 
In  the  West,  for  a  long  time  after,  orarium 
was  used  for  a  common  handkerchief  or 
napkin  (Ambros.  "  De  Excess.  Sat."  lib.  i. 
43;  August.  "De  Civit.  Dei,"  xxii.  8; 
Hieron.  Ep.  lii.  9;  Prudent.  "Peri- 
steph."i.  86;  Greg.  Turon,  "  De  Gloria 
Mart."  i.  03;  Greg.  Magn.  Ep.  vii. 
30.  So  the  Council  of  Orleans  in  611). 
It  is  in  the  Spanish  church  that  we  find 
the  earliest  traces  of  the  orarium  or  stole 
as  a  sacred  vestment  among  the  Latins. 
The  Council  of  Braga  in  663  (can.  9) 
speaks  of  the  orarium  as  worn  by  deacons  ; 
a  Council  of  Toledo  in  633  recognises  it 
as  a  vestment  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  (can.  28  and  40).  Another 
synod  of  Braga  in  676   mentions   the 
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present  custom  according  to  which  nriests 
wear  the  orarium  crossed  over  the  oreast 
(can.  4)  ;  while  the  Synod  of  Mayence  in 
813  (can.  28)  requires  priests  to  wear  it 
not  only  at  Mass  but  habitually,  as  the 
Pope  does  now,  to  mark  their  sacerdotal 
dignity.  Several  of  the  Ordines  Homani 
(the  third,  fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
thirteenth),  also  mention  the  orarium. 
Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  from  about 
the  time  of  Oliarlemagne  the  orarium  or 
stole  was  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  West  as  a  vestment  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  The  Greeks  have  always 
regarded  the  orarium  as  a  vestment 
peculiar  to  deacons.  The  circrpax^Xioi^  or 
nfpiTpaxriKtov  of  priests  differs  both  in 
form  and  in  the  manner  it  is  worn  from 
the  orarium  of  deacons.  The  Syrian 
Christians  have  adopted  the  same  word 
orrOf  ororo,  but  with  them  the  orro  is 
worn  by  clerics  of  all  the  orders.  Headers 
among  the  Maronites  wear  the  orro  hang- 
ing from  the  right  shoulder,  subdeacons 
in  all  the  Syrian  rites  round  the  neck, 
deacons  on  the  left  shoulder,  priests 
round  the  neck  and  in  front  of  the  breast 
The  Syrians  also  use  the  same  word  for 
the  <afio<l>6piov  or  pallium  of  bishops.  (See 
Payne  Smith,  '*  Thesaurus  Syriacus,"  col. 

101, 102, 8uh  voc.  ]>Jol.)    Hefele  says  it 

appears  from  ancient  pictures  that  down 
to  the  twelfth  century  the  deacon's  stole 
hung  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  was  not, 
as  now,  fastened  together  on  the  right  side 
below  the  breast.  Till  a  late  period  the 
stole  was  worn  outside  the  dalmatic  as 
now  hj  the  Greek  deacons  over  the 
stichanon.  Hefele  finds  the  earliest 
notice  of  a  deacon's  stole  worn  under  the 
dalmatic  in  a  Salzburg  PontiGcal  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
Roman  Ordo,  compiled  about  1300. 
Bishops,  however,  wore  the  stole  over 
the  alo  and  under  the  tuniceUa  and  dal- 
matic as  early  at  least  as  Rabanus 
Maurus  ("De  Cleric.  Instit."  i.  19,  20)— 
t.f.  about  816. 

The  same  author  (loc.  cit.)  speaks  of 
the  orarium  which  "some  call  stole." 
This  is  the  first  certain  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  latter  word,  for  its  place  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  may  be  one 
of  the  many  interpolations  to  which 
liturgical  books  are  peculiarly  subject. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  stole 
became  the  common  word  (so,  e.g,,  the 
Synod  of  Coyaca,  in  the  diocese  of  Oviedo, 
anno  1050,  can.  8).  The  oraria  on 
ancient  pictures  are  exactly  like  our  stoles. 
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resembling  the  pattern  known  as  GK)tliic, 
They  were  often  adorned  with  jewela, 
bells  hung  from  them,  and  letters  or 
words  were  worked  in.  Hefele  acknow- 
ledges his  failure  after  much  search  to  find 
the  reason  why  the  word  "  stole  "  came 
to  be  used  for  orarium.  The  vestment 
has  been  taken  as  a  svmbol  of  the  yoke 
of  Christ  (Pseudo-Alcuin),  of  Christfs 
obedience  (Innocent  III.)  The  prayer  in 
our  present  Missal  evidently  refers  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Greek  arokrf. 
"  Give  me  back,  0  Lord,  the  stole  or  rooe 
of  immortality,"  &c. 

STO&a-VBBS.  The  fees,  varying 
in  different  countries,  which  it  is  custom- 
ary among  the  lait^  to  pa^  to  a  priest  at 
the  time  of  his  dischargmg  any  sacred 
function  for  their  benefit — e,ff,  in  marriageS| 
christenings,  and  frinerals. 

SirBBBACOVS.  Ministers  of  the 
Church  who  rank  next  to  deacons.  In 
the  Latin  Church  they  prepare  the  sacred 
vessels  and  the  bread  and  wine  for  Mass ; 
pour  the  water  into  the  chalice  at  the 
Offertory  and  sing  the  Epistle.  Among 
the  Greeks  they  guard  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary  during  Mass,  and  prepare  the 
sacred  vessels  at  the  Prothesis.  They 
are  therefore  allowed  to  touch  the  paten 
and  chalice,  unless  they  contain  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  21st  Canon  of  Laodicea 
forbids  them  in  general  terms  to  touch 
the  holy  vessels;  but  Morinus  and  Van 
Espen  mterpret  this  canon  as  referring 
simply  to  the  "Great  Entrance*'  in  the 
Greek  liturgj,  when  the  prepared  elements 
are  carried  in  procession  at  the  beg^niDjg 
of  the  Missa  Fidelium  from  the  Protheaia 
to  the  altar. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  the 
subdiaconate  is  a  minor,  among  the 
Latins  a  greater  or  sacred  order.  But  it 
was  only  about  1200  that  even  the  Latinfl 
reckoned  the  subdiaconate  among  the 
greater  orders.  Martene  indeed  certifies 
that  in  Sacramentaries  as  early  as  800 
or  thereabouts  he  found  the  ordmation  of 
subdeacons  placed  along  with  that  of  the 
superior,  and  separated  from  that  of  the 
inferior  ministers.  In  1007,  the  Council 
of  Benevento,  over  which  Urban  IL 
presided,  says  expressly,  "  We  give  the 
name  of  sacred  oitiers  to  the  presbyterate 
and  diaconate.'^  Fifty  years  later  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  speaks  of  the  subdiaconate 
as  a  minor  order.  But  Peter  Cantor,  who 
died  in  1197,  savs  that  in  his  time  "  the 
subdiaconate  had  been  recently  made  a 
sacred  order.''  Innocent  HI.  really  closed 
the  question  by  ruling  that  subdeacons, 
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like  deacons  and  priests,  might  be  chosen 
bishops. 

Usually,  subdeacons  are  ordained  by 
bishops.  But  the  Synod  of  Meaux  in 
845  permits  (can.  44)  chorepiscopi  who 
certainly  were  not  bishops^  to  confer 
the  subdiaconate  with  the  sanction  of 
the  ordinary,  and  the  same  permission 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Pone  to 
Cistercian  abbots.  The  matter  of  oraina- 
tion  in  the  Latin  Church  has  always  been 
the  tradition  of  the  instruments.  In  the 
very  ancient  collection  known  as  the 
Canons  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,, 
can.  6  lays  down  the  rule  that  a  sub- 
deacon  is  to  be  ordained  by  receiving  the 
empty  chalice  and  paten  from  the  bishop, 
while  the  archdeacon  gives  him  the  cruet 
and  towel.  This  form  is  preserved  with 
a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  present 
Eoman  Pontifical.  The  Pontifical  also 
prescribes  the  tradition  of  the  book  of 

'       the  Epistles,  but  this  rite  was  unknown 

'       till  the  twelfth  century  at  least ;  neither 

'  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  nor  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences,  nor  even  St.  Thomas,  mentions 
it.  The  form  amon^  the  Latins  consists 
in    the    words    which    accompany   the 

'  tradition :  "  See  what  kind  of  ministry 
is  given  to  you,"  &c. ;  "  Receive  the  book 

'  of  the  Epistles,"  &c.  Even  the  form 
accompanying  the  tradition  of  the  paten 

'  and  the  chalice  is  much  more  modern 
than  the  tradition  itself,  for  the  Gregorian 

'       Sacramentary  has  a  prayer  ("  Benedictio 

'  subdiaconi  *')  as  the  form  of  ordination. 
Among   the  Greeks  the  matter  is  the 

'  laying  on  of  hands,  and  ^e  form  the 
prayer  during  this  action.  Such  has  been 
their  use  from  the  fifth  century  at  least, 
as  appears  from  the  false  Dionysius. 
They  have  no  tradition  of  the  instru- 
ments except  after  ordination,  when  the 

'  newly  ordained  are,  as  it  were,  put  in 
possession,  and  this  custom  is  of  modern 
date. 

In  the  time  of  Cornelius  (elected 
264)  there  were  seven  subdeacons  at 
Rome.  Their  functions  in  the  ancient 
Church  were  very  important.  They  were 
the  secretaries  of  bishops,  and  were  often 
sent  on  distant  and  important  missions. 
They  had  a  great  part  m  managing  the 
alms  and  temporal  goods  of  the  Church. 
The  letters  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
show  that  in  his  time  the  Roman  sub- 
deacons administered  the  afiairs  of  St. 
Peter's   patrimony  throughout  the  pro- 

1  I.e,  in  the  West  and  at  that  time;  see 
Ilefcle  on  the  Antiocbene  Synod  in  enecenii$t 
can.  10. 
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vinces,  made  reports  to  the  Pone  on  the 
conduct  of  bishops,  and  by  the  Pope's 
orders  admonished  prelates,  reformed 
abuses,  and  assembled  councils. 

(Ohardon,  "  Hist,  des  Sacr."  tom.  v. ; 
Juenin,  "  Commentarius  Historicus  et 
Dogmaticus  de  Sacramentis,"  diss  ix.  qu. 
vii.  For  the  ob%ations  of  the  office, 
see  Breviaby  and  Celiba.ct.) 

BUaBB&BOATS.  One  to  whom  a 
judge-delegate  transfers  his  jurisdiction 
m  a  particular  case.  [See  Delegation.} 
This  privilege  is  restricted  to  delegates 
appointed  by  the  supreme  authority  in  a 
state,  except  in  the  case  of  a  delegate  ad 
umverskatem  coiworMm— that  is,  one  who 
is  empowered  by  his  principal  to  try  all 
causes  that  fall  within  his  jurisdiction, 
for  such  a  delegate  is  really  a  "judex 
quasi  ordinarius.^'  A  subdelegate  cannot 
be  named  (unless  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties)  to  try  cases  of  great  importance, 
for  with  respect  to  these,  the  special 
qualifications  of  the  delegate  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  what  moved  his 
principal  to  appoint  him ;  and  the  inten- 
tion might  be  frustrated  if  he  could 
commit  the  most  weighty  portions  of  his 
charge  to  another.  A  delegate  whose 
commission  only  extends  to  the  bare 
performance  of  certain  acts  cannot  do 
them  through  a  subdelegate. 

BUWTWULf^AV.  This  name  is  ^ven 
to  a  bishop  in  an  ecclesiastical  province, 
relatively  to  the  metropolitan,  pnmate,  or 
patriarch,  in  whose  province  he  is.  Also, 
to  a  titular  bishop  or  Tbishop  inparttbuswho 
is  exercising  the  Pontifical  nmctions  and 
ordinations  for  the  ordinary  bishop  whom 
he  has  been  invited  to  assist.  Also  to 
a  titular  bishop  who  is  under  a  titular 
patriarch  or  archbishop ;  such  are  suffira- 
gans  only  in  name. 

Leo  XIII.  has  commanded  that  the 
designation  "  bishop  in  partibuB  ^  should 
be  replaced  by  that  of  "  titular  bishop." 

(Morone,  Dision,  Eccl.) 

SVXCXBS.  Those  who  voluntarily, 
and  while  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
faculties  (mi  compotea)  put  an  end  to 
themselves,  are  deprived  of  ecclesiastical 
burial.  But  in  such  cases  the  canon  law, 
like  the  common  law  of  England,  in- 
clines to  a  lenient  judgment;  and  if  a 
person  be  found,  for  instance,  drowned  or 
poisoned,  and  it  be  not  proved  that  he 
nad  expressed  the  deliberate  intention  of 
taking  his  own  life,  the  law  prefers  to 
presume  some  other  cause  of  death,  such 
as  the  act  of  a  malefiwitor,  or  accident,  or 
temporary  aberration  of  mind. 
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In  many  countries  the  civil  law  now 
requires  that  persons  who  have  committed 
suicide,  even  though  the  wilfulness  of  the 
act  and  their  sanity  at  the  time  be 
established,  shall  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yards. In  such  a  case  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  take  no  part  in  the  funeral 
obseojuies.  (Ferraris,  Uomicidium ;  Wetzer 
and  Welte.) 

SVSTBAT.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was 
the  weekly  day  of  rest  with  which  the 
week  ended.  On  that  day  the  Hebrews 
wore  forbidden  to  gather  manna  (Ex.  zv. 
23-29).  Thus  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  a  general  law ;  they  were 
to  do  no  work  upon  it ;  the  Hebrew  family, 
the  stranger  in  the  gates,  the  slaves,  even 
the  cattle,  were  to  rest ;  and  this  because 
God  Himself  finished  the  Work  of  creation 
and  rested  on  that  day,  blessing  it  and 
sanctifying  it  (libc.  xx.  8-11).  In  Deut. 
V.  12-10  it  is  the  kindly  and  beneficent 
character  of  the  institution  which  is 
emphasised,  rather  than  its  sacredness. 
No  reference  is  made  to  creation,  but  the 
Hebrew  is  to  keep  the  Sabbath, "  that  thy 
man  slave  and  thy  woman  slave  may  rest 
even  as  thou.  Ajid  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  Jehovah  thy  God  brought 
thee  out  thence,"  &c.  The  importance 
attached  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  Deutero- 
nomical  and  Levitical  codes  is  shown  by 
the  very  fact  that  Sabbath  keeping  is  the 
subject  of  a  precept  in  the  t)ecalog^e. 
Further,  the  Sabbath  is  the  basis  of  a 
whole  series  of  enactments.  The  seventh 
month  is  the  holy  month  of  the  year. 
It  is  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
its  tenth  day  is  the  Day  of  Atonement,  its 
fifteenth  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  in- 
gathering, the  "joy  of  the  law."  The 
seventh  is  the  sabbatical  year;  during 
which  the  whole  land  is  to  rest  *  (Lev. 
XXV.  1-7) ;  there  is  to  be  no  sowing,  or 
vintage,  or  reaping,  and  thus  the  Saboath 
extends  \Xs  dominion  over  nature.  After 
"seven  Sabbaths  of  years"    (t.«.    7  +  7 

>  According  to  the  "Book  of  the  Covenant" 
(Ex.  xxi.  2-6),  Hebrew  slaves  are  to  go  free 
not  on  the,  bat  on  every,  seventh  year,  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  their  slavery;  and  every 
seventh  year  the  harvest  is  to  be  left  for  the 
pour  (xxiii.  10, 11).  The  former  provision  is 
repeated  in  Deut.  xv.  12-18,  and  the  second  has 
its  analogy  in  the  law  that  on  a  seventh  ^-ear 
pruclaimed'  and  fixed,  debts  are  to  be  remitted 
(Deut.  XV.  1-6).  The  developed  Sabbatical 
year— Ce.  the  fixing  of  one  year  for  the  whole 
country,  in  which  the  land  is  to  rest  completely 
from  being  sown  no  less  than  fh>m  being  reaped 
— is  peculiar  to  Leviticus.  So  also  is  the  crown 
of  the  whole  system— viz.  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
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=  40  vears)  comes  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
when  Hebrew  slaves  are  to  go  free,  land 
to  revert  to  it«  original  owner,  &c 

Something  must  be  said  on  three 
points  connected  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
which  are  of  theological  importance.   . 

(1)  There  is  no  trace  of  its  being 
observed  among  the  Hebrews  before  the 
time  of  Moses.    No  doubt,  in  Genesis  ii. 
3,  we  read  that  "  God  blessid  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it,"  but  it  is  never  said 
that  He  told  men  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period 
to  do  so  likewise,  and  evidently  the  sacred 
writers  knew  nothing  of  a  Sabbath  kept 
b^  the  Patriarchs,    it  is  implied  that  the 
division  of  days  into  weeKs,   unknown 
among  the  Romans  till  the  Empire,  was 
very  ancient  among  some  of  the  Semitic 
people,  for  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  27)  speaks  of 
the  "  week  of  this  woman  " — i.e,  the  week 
of  marriage  festivities.    We  now  know 
that  among  the  Assyrians  the  first  twenty- 
eight  days  of  everv  month  were  divided 
into  four  weeks  of  seven  days  each,  the 
seventh,    fourteenth,    twentv-first,    and 
twenty-eighth  days  being  Sabbaths ;  and 
there  was  a  general  prohilntion  of  work  on 
these  days  (G.  Smitn,  **  Assyrian  Eponym 
Canon,"  p.   19,  seq.)    The  date   of  this 
usage  among  the  Assyrians  is  atiU  un- 
certain (Dillman  on  £xod.  p.  214).     But 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  division  was 
based,  not  on  the  seven  planets,  Imt  on 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  was  familiar 
within  and  without  Israel  before  Moses. 
But  from  this  it  does  not  follow   that 
there  was  any  divine  command  to   ke^ 
the  Sabbath,  or  even  that  the  Israelitrf 
rested  on  it.    Indeed,  the  day   of  re^ 
implies  a  settled  and  agricultural  life ;  to 
a  people  of  shepherds  a  Sabbath  is  noc 
necessary  or  even  possible.     (So   Well- 
hausen,  "Geschichte  des  Yolkes  Isrsei,"* 
ch.  iii.) 

(2)  The  Jewish  was  at  all  times  £»• 
tinct  from  the  Puritan  idea  of  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  rest  for  the  slave  and 
even  for  the  beasts  on  which  the  Boc^  of 
Deuteronomy  dwells  with  characteristic 
kmdliness.  In  IV.  Reg.  iv.  22,  23,  it  tf 
mentioned  with  the  new  moons,  as  a  dav 
on  which  people  went  to  hear  the  prophets. 
One  of  the  earliest  prophets,  Oeee  (b.  13^ 
alludes  to  it  (again  in  conjcmction  witk 
the  new  moons)  as  a  day  of  joy  ;  Aid» 
(viii.  6),  as  a  day  on  wluch  no  bustoes 
was  done.  The  prophets  of  the  Exile  insiM 
on  strict  rest ;  Jeremias,  e.^.,  forbids  canr- 
ing  of  burdens  (xvii.  19  ae^.).  Thej  es- 
larffe  on  the  sin  of  breaking  the  Sabhatk 
and  the  blessings  which  attend  its  obsexr- 
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ance  (Ezecb.  xx.  16 ;  xxii.  26 ;  and  so  with 
reference  to  the  Exile,  Book  of  Isai.  Ivi. 
2;  Iviii.  13);  and  the  Levitical  Code 
(Ex.  xxvi. ;  xxxv.  3 ;  Num.  xv.)  enforces 
the  obligation  of  rest  in  minute  detail, 
but  not  a  word  is  said  against  recreation 
on'  the  Sabbath.*  Even  the  Pharisees, 
though  they  multiplied  rules  against  ser- 
vile work — forbade,  e,g.f  journeys  more 
than  2,000  paces  beyond  the  city ;  climb- 
ing a  tree,  lest  a  twig  should  break ;  works 
of   mercy,    &c.,    &c. — never    prohibited 

Sleasure  as  such.  Even  a  Chief  Pharisee 
id  not  scruple  to  entertain  on  Sabbath 
(Luc.  xiv.  1).  The  Rabbinical  law  on 
dancing  illustrates  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  Pharisaical  and  Puritan 
view.  The  Rabbins  forbid  it,  not  because 
it  is  a  worldly  pleasure,  but  because  it 
would  lead  to  tuning  the  musical  instru- 
ments, which  is  reckoned  work  (Buxtorf, 
"Lex.  Rabbin."  nn^). 

(3)  Our  Jjord  did  not  during  his 
earthly  life  abrogate  the  Sabbath.  To  do 
80  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
position  as  one  "made  under  the  law," 
and  with  his  own  express  teaching  (see, 
especially,  Matt,  xxiii.  1-3).  But  He  did 
expose  the  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  of 
men  who  loosed  an  ox  or  ass  on  the 
iSabbath  and  were  shocked  when  Christ 
on  the  same  day  "  loosed  a  daughter  of 
Abraham  whom  Satan  had  bound  "  (Luc. 
xiii.  10-16).  He,  moreover,  enunciated 
two  great  principles.  The  one  was  then, 
perhaps,  part  of  the  better  Rabbinical 
teaching:  *'  The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  ihe  Sabbath.**  (The  words, 
"  The  Sabbath  is  given  into  your  hands, 
not  you  into  the  hands  of  the  Sabbath," 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "Mechilta,"  a 
Midrash  or  Commentary  on  parts  of  Exo- 
dus, belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thiixi  century  a.d.)  Man  is  made  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  love.  Not  so  with  regard  to 
the  Sabbath,  which  is  simply  enforced  for 
man's  own  good.  Next,  the  "  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  Just 
as  the  Sabbath  law  must  give  way  before 
the  natural  needs  of  man,  so,  and  much 
more,  before  the  requirement  of  Him  who 
is  the  head  and  representative  of  mankind 
(Marc.  ii.  23-28).  K,  again,  the  ministers 
of  the  temple  broke  the  Sabbath  law  in 
its  service  and  were  blameless,  much  more 
might  the  disciples  do  so  in  the  service  of 

1  Is.  Iviii.  13  18  often  quoted  in  the  '*  Au- 
thorised VerMon,**  "If  thou  tarn  away  thy 
foot  .  .  .  fh>in  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holv 
day."  But  ^ V&Q  meant  **  affairs,"  **  buimess,''* 

as  elsewhere  in  later  Hebreir. 
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One  greater  than  the  temple  (Matt.  xii. 
5-8). 

(4)  The  precept  of  observing  the 
Sabbath  was  completely  abrogated  in 
the  Christian  Church.  "  Let  no  man 
judge  you,"  says  St.  Paul  (Coloss.  ii. 
16),  in  eating  and  drinking  or  in  the 
matter  of  a  feast  or  a  new  moon  or  of  a 
Sabbath-day  (o-a/Si3dr<»i/,  from  the  Choldee 
Krj5^,  not  "Sabbath  days ; "  cf.  "  Ilodie 
tricesima  Sabbata,"  Ilor.  "  Sat."  i.  0,  CO), 
which  things  are  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come,  but  the  body  is  Christ's  *'  (cf.  Gal.  iv. ; 
Rom.  xiv.  6,  9).  Christians  are  not  to 
be  taken  to  task  on  such  things ;  they  do 
not  furnish  the  materials  of  a  judgment, 
good  or  bad,  since  the  shadows  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jewish  law,  the  substance 
of  Christ's  gospel.  Once  only  does  the 
N.  T.  refer  to  a  Christian  Sabbath. 
"  There  is  left  therefore  a  Sabbath-keeping 
(<raft3«Tt(r^^ff)  for  the  people  of  God " 
(Heb.  iv.  0).  The  reference,  however,  is 
to  no  earthly  Sabbath,  but  to  that  eternal 
rest  of  which  the  Sabbath  was  a  type. 
The  word  "  Sabbath  "  is  kept  in  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  of  the  Church  to  denote 
Saturday — a  day  which  is  not  sacred 
among  Christians. 

(6)  In  commemoration  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection the  Church  observes  Sunday. 
The  observance  does  not  rest  on  the  natu- 
ral law,  which  does  indeed  require  ua  to 
give  certain  time  to  the  worship  of  God, 
but  not  a  whole  day  rather  than  parts  of 
several  days,  much  less  any  particular 
day;  nor,  again,  on  any  positive  divine 
law,  of  which  there  is  no  trace.  Sunday 
is  merely  of  ecclesiastical  institution, 
dating,  however,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  St, 
Thomas  (2  2nd8P,  cxxii.  4  ad  2)  and  of  the 
greatest  Catholic  theologians  (so  Billuai-t, 
"  De  Relig."  diss.  vi.  a.  1 ;  and  Turre- 
crera..  Thorn.,  Wald.,  Cajetan,  Sylvius, 
and  others  whom  Billuart  cites).'  The 
nresent  rule  obliges  the  faithful  to  hear 
Mass  on  that  day  and  to  rest  from  servile 
work— t.c.  work  done  with  the  hands 
rather  than  with  the  head.  But  custom 
permits  certain  servile  work  even  when 
not  required  by  necessity  or  mercy — such, 
e.g.,  as  cooking  food— and  ecclesiastical 
authority  may  dispense  from  the  law. 
We  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
observance. 

In  a  single  paasage  of  the  N.  T.— viz, 
Apoc.  i.  10— we  find  a  special  name  for 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  "  the  Lord's 
day  "  (cV  T^  KvpiQK^  ^fif pa— xery  different 
from  4  Tov  Kvpiov  rffifpa)*    In  Acts  xx,  7 
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we  are  told  that  St.  Paul  abode  seven 
days  at  Troas,  and  that  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  the  disciples  came  together 
''to  break  bread/  The  same  Apostle 
writes  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1 
sea.),  "  Every  first  day  of  the  week  {koto 
iuav  aa^oTov)  let  each  of  you  lay  up  at 
home  and  collect  whatever  profit  he  has 
had,"  words  which  do  not,  indeed,  directly 
imply  that  diere  was  public  service  on 
Sunday,  for  nap'  cavry  (=  chez  lui)  cannot 
refer  to  a  collection  in  the  Christian 
assembly.  But  they  do  seem  to  indicate 
that  Sunday  was  already  a  sacred  day,  on 
which  deecfc  of  love  were  specially  suit- 
able. Heb.  X,  26  shows  this  much,  that 
the  Christians,  when  the  epistle  was 
written,  had  regular  days  of  assembly. 

(6)  The  Scriptural  references  given 
above  show  that  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day had  begun  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  but 
even  were  Scripture  silent,  tradition 
would  put  this  point  beyond  all  doubt. 
AVhile,  however,  Sunday  was  observed 
from  the  first,  it  is  possible  to  trace  seve- 
ral stages  in  the  observance. 

(a)  The  earliest  Fathers  speak  of  the 
assembly  for  worship,  and  especially  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  As 
this  is  well  known,  the  followinff  refer- 
ences will  suiEce:  Ep.  Barnab.  15; 
Tgnat.  ad  Magnes.  0;  Justin  Mart.  i. 
Apol.  69 ;  Dionys.  Corinth,  (apud  Euseb. 
"H.  E."  iv.  23);  Tertull.  Apol.  16; 
"De  Coron."  3.  These  authors  speak  of 
Sunday,  which  they  call  the  "Lord's 
Day,"  the  **Day  of  the  Loid's  Resur- 
rection," and  sometimes,  but  only  in  ad- 
dressing heathen,  the  "Day  of  the  Sun" 
(see  Probst,  "  Kirchliche  Disciplin  in  den 
ersten  drei  Jahrhund."  p.  247),  as  a  day 
of  sacred  joy  and  prayer.  But  we  know 
of  only  one  passage  in  any  Ante-Nicene 
Father  which  alludes  to  the  Sunday  rest. 
Tertullian,  afler  mention  of  the  ritual 
usage  according  to  which  Christians  on 
Sunday  prayed  standing,  not  kneeling, 
adds  that  on  that  day  buamess  was  put 
aside,  that  the  soul  might  be  left  free  for 
God*8  service  ("  difilerentes  etiam  negotia 
ne  quern  diabolo  locum  demus,"  "De 
Orat."  23).  Here  was  the  contrast 
between  Sabbath  and  Sunday.  The 
former  was  primarily  a  day  of  rest  from 
work,  and,  although  the  mommg  and 
evening  sacrifices  were  doubled  on  the 
Sabbath,  no  law  of  Sabbatical  worship 
was  imposed  on  the  Israelite.  Attendance 
on  the  prophets,  and  afterwards  on  the 
tynagogue,  arose  naturally  out  of  the  en- 
fozced  cMsation  of  otdinary  work.    The 
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Sunday,  on  the  other  hand,  was  primarily 
a  day  of  prayer,  and  the  woros  in  the 
Apocalypse  strike  the  keynote  of  Sunday 
observance :  "  I  was  in  tlie  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day."  The  law  of  rest  arose  as  a 
protection  to  the  law  of  worship.  It 
maybe  objected  that,after  all,  the  Church  s 
law  only  requires  a  small  portion  of  Sun- 
day to  be  spent  in  prayer.  But  this  ob- 
jection rests  on  an  anachronism,  for  we 
shall  see  presently  that  the  ancient  Church 
required  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  be 
spent  in  devotion. 

O)  When  Christianity  became,  or 
was  on  the  way  to  become,  the  religion* of 
the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  some 
law  of  rest ;  otherwise  a  Christian  who 
kept  Sunday  might  obviously  suffer  incon- 
venience from  being  summoned  to  court, 
to  military  ezerciBe  &c.,  or  even  from  the 
competition  of  his  heathen  rivals  in  trade. 
Hence  Coustantine,  as  EuseUus  reports, 
required  his  subjects  to  rest  on  the  feasts 
of  our  Lord  (also  on  Fridays,  if  Valesius 
is  right  in  correcting  ras  rov  aa^^arav 
into  ra^  nph  rou  aa^f^rov),  and  on  Sundays 
the  Christian  soldiers  were  exempted  frx>m 
work  that  they  might  have  leisure  to 
pray.  (Euseb.  "  Vit.  Constant."  iv.  18). 
A  long  series  of  imperial  enactments  on 
the  matter  is  to  be  round  in  the  Roman 
codes.  An  edict  of  Constantino  pro- 
hibited law  business  and  mechanical  arts 
in  towns,  though  the  country  people  were 
allowed  to  till  the  ground  on  that  day. 
Later  emperors  not  only  closed  the  law 
courts,  but  also  the  theatre  and  circus  on 
Sundays. 

The  decrees  of  councils  also  became 
more  and  more  stringent.  The  Synod  of 
Laodicea  (between  343  and  381)  threatens 
with  excommunication  those  who  Judsiass 
by  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  but  exhorts 
Christians  to  rest  on  Sunday  *'if  they 
can"  (c.  29).  About  the  same  time 
Chrysostom  speaks  (Hom.  xliii.  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1)  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  brinfiii^ 
*'  rest  and  immunity  from  labours.'^  The 
Second  Council  of  M&con  (c.  1)  (anno 
585)  desires  the  faithful  to  spend  the 
whole  day  in  prayer.  Theodulf,  bishop 
of  Orleans,  in  his  Capitulary  (cap.  24), 
will  suffer  no  relaxation  ot  prayer  ex- 
cept to  take  food.  The  Third  Council 
of  Tours  in  813  (c.  40)  is  still  more 
explicit ;  the  prayer  and  praise  is  to  con- 
tinue "  till  the  evening,*^  Sunday  being 
reckoned  from  evening  to  evening.  The 
Second  Council  of  Aix-la-Cha]^e  in 
886  (cap.  21)  tried  to  restova  the  old 
custom  of  oommunioatibg  every  Sunday. 
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Nor  was  this  wide  notion  of  Sunday 
observance  peculiar  to  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  Council  of  Friuli  in  791 
(can.  13)  insists  on  the  same  devotion  of 
the  whole  day  to  prayer,  and  the  Spanish 
Council  of  Coyacd  in  1060  (can.  6)  pre- 
scribes not  only  attendance  at  matins, 
Mass,  and  the  '^  hours/'  but  also  abstinence 
from  travelling  except  in  case  of  necessity. 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  (apud  Thomassin, 
•'  Traits  des  Festes,"  p.  627),  who  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  669,  assures 
us  that  his  fellow-Greeks  would  neither 
sail  nor  ride  (except  to  church),  or  bake, 
or  bathe,  or  write  any  unnecessary  letters 
on  Sunday.  In  all  these  authorities  and  in 
the  Fathers  generally  there  is  no  confusion 
between  Sunday  and  Sabbath,  References 
to  the  Decalogue  as  in  any  sense  the  war- 
rant for  Sunday  are  extremely  rare,  though 
Chrysostom("In  Gen."  Ilom.  x.  7)  deduces 
this  much  from  God*s  blessing  and 
hallowing  the  seventh  day,  viz.  that  one 
day  in  the  week  should  be  given  to  God's 
service.^  This  principle  is  accepted  by 
modern  theologians,  so  far  at  least  that 
they  distinguish  between  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  third  commandment,  which 
enjoins  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  and  its 
moral  part,  which  urges  us  to  consecrate 
part  ot  our  time  to  lieavenly  thoughts. 
But    usually    the    Fathers,    and    even 

1  A  sermon  once  attributed  to  Augustine 
r Appendix  280)  says  that  the  "  glory  of  JeTvish 
Sabbath-keeping'*  was  transferred  to  Sunday, 
but  the  change  is  attributed  to  the  **  doctors  of 
the  Church,**  and,  besides,  the  Benedictine  edi- 
tors have  proved  that  the  sermon  is  at  least  later 
than  Alcuin.  The  universal  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  is  that  the  Sabbath  is  abrogated  in  the 
letter,  and  that  it  is  kept  spiritually  by  rest 
from  sin,  or  will  be  kept  by  eternal  rest  with 
Christ  This  is  the  teaching  of  Justin  (Dial. 
12) ;  Iren.  (Adv,  Hcer.  iv.  IC) ;  Clem.  Al. 
(Strom,  iv.  3)  j  Origen  (Horn.  vhi.  §  2,  In  Jos, 
Cotitr,  Celt,  ii.  7);  Victor mus  (Routh,  Rell 
Sacr.  ii.  pp.  4,  5,  8) ;  Augustine  ( C.  Faiut 
xviii.  5)  ;  Jerome  {In  hai\  liii.  ad  fin.,  Ivi.  2, 
Iviii.  13)  ;  Epiphanius  {Har.  viii.  6,  xxix.  7, 
XXX.-  82 ;  Erpo$it.  Fid,  82)  ;  Gregory  the 
Great  (Moral  xviii.  43) ;  Arethes  (in  Jpoc. 
xi.  2).  The  Puritan  idea  of  a  Christian  Sab- 
bath was  unkno^vn  to  the  first  Reformers. 
But  in  Scotland  we  find  the  book  of  discipline 
drawn  up  by  John  Knox  and  five  other  minis- 
ters enforcing  Sabbath  observance ;  and  in 
1662  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  petitioned  the  Queen  to 
punish  Sabbath-breakers.  In  England  the 
Puritanical  or  Judaising  doctrine  was  developed 
and  svsteraatised  by  a  learned  Puritan  clergy- 
man, Dr.  Nicolas  Bownd,  of  Norton  in  Suffofk. 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  1647  (ch.  xxi.) 
was  the  first  Creed  which  embodied  thb  view. 
(Fur  tha  history  of  Protestant  opinion,  tea 
Bohafl;  Cmdi  o/CMHendm,  vol  i.  p.  776  ug.)  I 
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mediaeval  writers,  appeal  simply  to  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  tlie  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  happened  on 
Sunday,  to  the  custom  of  the  Church  and 
to  Apostolic  tradition. 

(y)  Sunday  used  to  be  reckoned  from 
evening  to  evening— «.c.  the  sanctification 
of  the  day  began  on  Saturday  and  ended  on 
Sunday  evening.  "  It  was,"  says  Thomassin, 
"about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
that  after  the  abolition  of  public  vigils  in 
the  Church,  people  began  the  celebration 
of  Sundays  and  feasts  on  the  morning  of 
the  same  day."  lie  quotes  Qratian  ("  De 
Consec,"d.  8,  c.  1^,  Gregory  IX.  ("Extra, 
de  Feriis,"  c.  1,  2l  who  recognises  the  old 
custom ;  Alexander  III.  (t6.),  who  speaks 
of  both  customs  as  existing  in  his  time ; 
and  Haytho,  bishop  of  Basle  in  his  Capi- 
tulary (cap.  8),  who  says  simply  that  Sun- 
day lasts  **a  mane  usque  ad  vesperam."| 

(d)  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  faithful  must  hear  Mass 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation  in 
their  parish  church.  But  about  this  time 
the  Mendicant  Friars  pleaded  that  this 
law  had  been  changed  by  Papal  privilege 
in  their  favour.  This  led  to  keen  disputes 
between  seculars  and  regulars  under 
Innocent  VI. ;  and  Sixtus  IV.,  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  in  his  Constitution 
"Vices  iUius,"  declared  that  the  law 
obliged  parishioners  to  hear  Mass  in  theur 
own  church  unless  when  they  absented 
themselves  "for  a  good  reason"  ("ex 
honesta  causa").  There  has  been  much 
controversy  on  the  sense  of  this  last  clause. 
(See  Juenin,  "Comment,  de  Sacram." 
diss.  V.  §11.)  But  in  any  case  the 
Council  of  Trent  simply  recommends  (sess. 
xxii.^  attendance  at  the  parish  church, 
and  it  is  certain  from  a  Constitution  of 
Pius  V.  ("Etsi  Mendicantium,"  anno 
1667),  that  it  is  enough,  so  far  as  strict 
obligation  goes,  to  hear  Mass  in  any 
public  church. 

(«)  Modem  discipline  has  introduced 
another  and  a  much  more  important 
change.  Mass  used  to  last  for  two  hours 
and  more ;  it  can  now  be  heard  in  half  an 
hour.  Further,  the  public  recitation  of 
Matins  on  Sunday  beiore  Mass  was  usual 
even  in  secular  churches  till  the  end  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  weU  imder- 
stood  that  the  faithful  must  assist  at  the 
Office  as  well  as  at  Mass.  This  has  been 
shown  above  from  the  decrees  of  councils. 
Mr.  Maskell  ("Monument.  Rit"  vol  iii. 
p.  xxzii.^  proTes  that  the  obligation  of 
nearing  llatinfli  Mass,  and  Evensong  on 
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Sundays  and  holidays  was  recoj^ed  in 
England  till  the  change  of  religion.  Even 
in  the  last  century  Billuart  and  many 
other  theologians  admit  an  obligation 
(though  not  a  grave  one)  of  hearing 
Vespers  as  well  as  Mass  on  Sundays.  At 
present,  a  man  who  simply  hears  Low 
Mass  sjitisfies  the  letter  of  the  Church 
law.  But  if  he  absents  himself  from 
sermons,  if,  above  all,  he  does  not  use  the 
opportunity  the  day  of  rest  affords  for 
increased  prayer,  for  reading  good  books, 
for  instructing  his  family  and  the  like,  he 
will  in  many  cases  sin  against  his  own 
soul.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  do  so,  unless 
he  be  like  the  perfect  Christian  of  whom 
Origen  speaks  ("  C.  OeK"  viii.  22,  23), 
with  whom  every  day  is  a  spiritual  feast. 
A  man  is  in  a  bad  way  if  he  makes  a 
practice  of  hearing  a  Low  Mass,  and 
spending  the  rest  of  the  Sunday  in  frivo- 
lous recreation. 

8UPSBMACT,  SOTA&.  B^  this 
is  meant  the  doctrine  that  the  king  or 
chief  authority  in  the  state  has  the 
power  to  ordain  and  judge  in  the  last 
resort  without  appeal  "  in  all  causes  and 
over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil,"*  within  his  dominions.  Christi- 
anity is  thus  inferentially  denied,  inas- 
much as  the  charge  given  W  our  Lord  to 
St.  Peter,  not  to  feed  only,  but  to  govern 
(TToifialvfiv)  his  whole  flock  in  the  things 
concerning  everlasting  life  is  ignored,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  civil  ruler  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Nor  is  this 
claim  to  supremacy  less  obstinately  main- 
tained in  democratic  communities  which 
pretend  to  tolerate  all  religions,  than  by 
old  Protestant  monarchies.  The  modern 
Continental  Liberal  has  no  sense  for  the 
lofty  yet  humbling  thoughts,  the  pure 
penetrating  emotions  which  are  present 
in  the  souls  of  believers,  and  dispose  the 
best  of  them  to  the  practice  of  the  evan- 
gelical counsels— chastity,  voluntary 
poverty,  and  obedience.  He  considers 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  or  woman 
to  contribute  to  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
understood  as  he  understands  it ;  and  all 
mental  or  bodily  exercise  which  does  not 
Bo  contribute,  he  looks  upon  as  so  much 
wasted  force.  This  waste,  if  he  has  power 
to  prevent  it,  he  will  not  permit ;  he  will 
therefore  disperse  religious  communities, 
forbid  the  taking  of  vows,  and,  generally, 
assume  control  in  the  last  resort  over 
religious  society.  The  Radical  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,  with  nothincr  but 
toleration  and  enlightenment  on  its  lips, 
I  Anglican  bidding  prayer. 
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is  as  vigilant  in  repressing  the  free  de* 
velopment  of  Catholic  life  within  the 
republic  aa  the  Czars  are  in  Russia  or 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  England. 

The  doctrine  that  the  civil  power  has 
the  right  to  control  the  ecclesiastical,  even 
in  purely  religious  matters,  is  genentt|r 
attributed  to  Erastus,  a  German  divine  oi 
the  sixteenth  century ;  *  traces  of  ij;  JUrm* 
ever,  may  be  found  in  the  writing  of 
Marsilius  of  Padua  and  other  mediaeval 
writers.  Cranmer,  and  afterwards 
Hooker,  espoused  it ;  it  is  indeed  the 
fundaaiental  tenet  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  such;  Grotius  and  Hobbes argueid 
on  the  same  side.'  On  the  other  hand, 
all  Catholic  theologians  maintain  the  in- 
dependence and  supremacy  of  the  Church 
within  her  own  sphere.  This  inde- 
pendence is  of  course  implied  in  the  very 
fact  of  canon  law;  for  precepts  which 
may  be  lawfully  set  aside  at  the  bidding 
of  some  power  claiming  to  be  superior  to 
the  authority  which  framed  tnem  are 
not  laws  at  all,  but  only  regulations  or 
monitions.  [See  Can02T  Law  ;  JuBis- 
DicnoN;  Forum  Ecclesiasticum.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  royal  supremacy 
was  carried  out  more  consistently  in 
England  than  in  any  other  Protestant 
country.  It  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
the  King,  as  head  of  the  Church,  insisting 
on  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which  the 
conscience  of  the  more  advanced  Pro- 
testants condemned.  The  Puritan  re- 
public, since  it  maintained  the  penal  laws 
against  Catholics,  practically  claimed  the 
right  of  excluding  Catholicism  from  tlio 
country,  but  it  conceded  to  all  Protestant 
sects  the  free  management  of  their  eccle- 
siastical concerns  without  state  inter- 
ference. At  the  Restoration  the  old  state 
of  things  reappeared ;  but  the  Revolution 
of  1G88  enforced  the  toleration  of  the 
sects,  and  withdrew,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Crown.  The  liberty  thus  given  has 
been  taken  adr.intage  of  more  and  more 
in  the  two  centuries  which  have  since 
intervened,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
supremacy  is  admitted  only  by  one-half 
of  English  Protestantism.  In  Scotland 
the  Erastian  doctrine  was  rejected  from 
the  first.  The  Presbyterian  conception  of 
the  Church  has  no  solid  basis  in  Scripture, 

1  His  real  name  was  Lieber;  he  was  a 
native  of  Baden,  and  died  in  1588.  Soon  after- 
wards appeared  bis  celebrated  treatise,  Dt 
Excommunicationt  £celesia$tica, 

'  Uallam,  LU,  Hut.  ii.  486. 
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hktory,  or  general  reason;  but  of  this 
Ohurcn  tlie  Scotch  always  stoutly  upheld 
the  independence  as  against  the  state; 
and  the  record  of  their  struggles  and 
sacrifices  in  this  cause,  from  the  date  of  the 
First  General  Assembly  in  1660  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  1843,  forms  the  most  attractive 
feature  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  sovereigns 
appoint  the  bishops ;  Lutheranism  is  the 
national  religion,  and  till  within  the  last 
few  years  no  other  has  been  tolerated. 
The  OalTinism  of  Holland  is  more  accom- 
modating; the  battle  of  toleration  was 
fought  out  there  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  practically  won.  The  established 
religion  is  professed  only  by  about  one 
half  of  the  people,  and  Catholics  form 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. In  Kussia  the  Czar  appoints  the 
bishops,  and  is  practically  supreme  in 
religious  matters.  The  sufferings  which 
the  exercise  of  this  supremacy  has  entailed 
on  the  Catholics  of  roland,  Podolia,  and 
Lithuania,  are  matter  of  recent  experi- 
ence. In  France  the  present  aspect  of 
things  is  that  of  a  country  whose  religi- 
ous affairs  are  regulated  by  a  concordat  or 
solemn  treaty  concluded  (1801)  between 
the  civil  power  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
Many  other  countries  [Conoordat]  have 
followed  this  example.  Of  course  all 
Powers  having  concordats  with  Rome 
implicitly  admit  her  spiritual  indepen- 
dence. The  British  state  does  not  make 
concordats  withy  but  laws^or,  the  Church 
of  England,  justly  regarding  it  as  its  own 
creature  and  subject. 

8UPPSX8SZOV  OV  1IOVA8- 
TBSZas.  In  every  country  of  Europe 
there  have  been  hoitile  suppressions  of 
monastic  societies ;  there  have  been  also, 
from  time  to  time,  friendly ^  or  ecclesi- 
astical, suppressions,  carried  out  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  See.  The  first 
and  most  memorable  instance  of  the 
former  class  is  the  closing  of  the  religious 
houses  in  England  (1635-1640);  the 
particulars  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table  :— 

Monasteries  with  yearly  revenue 
under  200i!.        .       .       .        .874 

Monasteries  with  yearly  revenue 
above  that  sum 

Small  monasteries        • 

Friaries — Augustinians 
„  Carmelites  • 
„  Dominicans  . 
M         Franciscans  ^ 
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Total 


186 
52 
82 
52 
58 
65 
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1  There  were  also  forty-eight  suppressed 
houses  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers. 


In  Italy  a  great  suppreasion  of  reli- 
^ous  houses  and  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions,  commenced  by  the  Sardinian 
Government  in  1866,  and  scarcely  yet 
terminated,  has  seriously  changed  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  country.  JBetween 
1866  and  1873  there  were  suppressed 
3,037  houses  for  men,  and  \fm  for 
women,  and  small  pensions  were  granted 
to  a  large  proportion  of  their  inmates, 
amounting  to  nearly  64,000  persons.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1877,  Church  and  monastic 
lands  representing  a  capital  value  of 
nearlv  34,000,000/.  had  been  confiscated 
by  tne  state,  which,  to  disarm  local 
opposition,  grants  to  the  communes  in 
which  any  such  property  was  situate  a 
certain  proportion  or  the  proceeds  of  its 
sale.  The  establishments  spared  for  the 
present  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
forced  sale  of  all  their  immovable  pro- 
pertv,  the  purchase  money  being  entered 
by  the  Government  to  their  credit  in  the 
Italian  renter.  ( ''  Enc.  Brit."  Italy ^  1881.) 

The  Cukwkampf  in  Germany,  com- 
menced very  soon  after  the  Franco- 
German  war  (1870-1),  employed  the 
sup]>ression  of  religious  societies  as  one 
of  its  most  effectual  weapons.  The 
Jesuits,  and  many  other  orders  and  con- 
gregations, were  at  that  time  expelled 
from  all  the  territories  of  Prussia. 

In  France,  a  law  passed  during  the 
Revolution  (February  1790)  enacted  the 
suppression  of  all  orders  and  regular  con- 
gregations in  which  solemn  vows  were 
taken,  and  prohibited  their  re-estabUsh- 
ment.  This  law  had  been  long  in 
abeyance,  and  a  system  of  authorisation 
had  been  followed,  under  which  reh'gious 
societies  which  laid  their  rules,  statutes, 
and  financial  afiairs  open  to  the  in« 
spection  of  the  Minbtry  of  the  Interior, 
were  {permitted  to  exist.  Besides  these 
authorised  congrM;ations,  a  large  number 
of  non-authorisea  societies,  which  for 
various  reasons  preferred  a  hazardous 
independence  to  the  irksomeness  of 
governmental  supervision,  had  come  into 
being;  in  1877  there  were  five  hundred 
such  societies,  comprising  nearly  22,000 
religious  of  both  sexes.  But  the  majority 
of  the  congregations  of  women  were 
authorised.  On  March  29,  1880,  tlie 
Government  of  M.  Freycinet,  a  Protes- 
tant, issued  two  decrees,  of  which  one 
ordered  the  absolute  and  irrevocable 
suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
every  part  of  France,  the  other  required 
that  all  other  non-authorised  corpora- 
tions should  within  three  months  apply 
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for  authori3iition  to  the  Government, 
supplyinji  at  the  same  time  full  and 
aimute  uiforniation  as  to  all  their  con- 
cerns, internal  and  external.  It  was  well 
understood  tliat  in  the  case  of  many 
societies  the  authorisation,  had  it  been 
applied  for,  would  have  been  refused. 
In  fact,  it  was  in  very  few  instances  ap- 
plied for,  and  when  the  prescribed  period 
had  passed  by,  the  Government  resorted 
to  the  various  executive  means  at  its  dis- 
posal for  suspending  the  common  life  of 
the  non-authorised  societies,  causing 
closed  doors  to  be  broken  open,  seizing 
on  ptroperty,  and  forcibly  diraersing  the 
religious.  Thus  not  only  the  Jesuits, 
Imt  the  Dominicans  also  (except  those 
eaigaged  in  teaching),  the  Capuchins,  the 
Oimnelites,  and  many  other  orders  and 
congregations,  the  members  of  which  had 
supposed  tlie  revolutionary  furor  which 
dictated  the  law  of  1700  to  be  extinct, 
were  suppressed  in  France  before  the  end 
of  1882. 

Ecclesiastical  suppresuons  have  been 
nmde  for  various  reasons ;  either  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  and  education,  or 
m  the  interest  of  discipline,  or  for  the 
removal  of  presumed  abuses  and  evils. 
Thus  a  monastery  was  suppressed  by 
Bishop  Alcock  (1407)  in  oraer  that  he 
might  transfer  its  revenues  to  his  new 
foundation  of  Jesus  College  at  Cambridge, 
and  two  others  were  closed  at  the  request 
of  the  Countess  Margaret,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  her  executors  (1605- 
1508),  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  Christ's 
and  St.  John's  Colleges  at  the  same  uni- 
versity. Another  suppression  was  allowed 
in  favour  of  Bishop  Smith  (1515),  when 
he  wasfounding  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
A  measure  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  was  permitted  by  the 
Holy  See  to  Cardinal  Wolsev,  who  (1524) 
suppressed  twenty-five  small  priories,  and 
applied  their  revenues  to  Omist  Church 
at  Oxford  and  the  college  at  Ipswich 
which  he  was  then  founmng.  In  1528, 
experience  having  shown  that  when  the 
number  of  monks  in  any  house  was  very 
small,  the  rule  was  seldom  properly 
observed,  Gement  VH.  granted  a  bull  to 
the  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Cimipeg^io, 
authorising  them  to  suppress  houses  naving 
less  than  twelve  monks,  and  transfer  their 
revenues  to  the  larger  monasteries. 

A  suppression  far  more  comprehensive 
was  effected  in  France  a  few  years  before 
the  Bevolution  through  the  agency  of 
the  '^Commission  on  the  Regtilars,"  a 
board  composed   of  bishops   and   high  I 
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officials,  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  1766 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  religious 
orders.  The  result  of  their  operationfl, 
which  do  not  appear  to  ha?e  had  at  any 
time  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  was,  that 
all  houses  contidning  fewer  than  fifteen 
religious  were  closed,  that  monks  were 
forbidden  to  take  vows  before  the  age  of 
21,  and  nuns  before  that  of  18,  and  that 
nearly  1,500  monasteries  were  suppressed. 

(Tanner,  "  Notitia  Monastica " ; 
H^lyot  [ed.  Migne],  vol.  iv.) 

SURV&Zca.  A  garment  of  white 
linen  worn  over  the  cassock  in  choir  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacramenta. 
It  is  among  the  most  familiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  one  of  the  most  modem  of 
Church  vestments. 

The  word  BuperpeUicium  means  a 
dress  worn  over  a  garment  of  sldns. 
Such  dresses  of  fur  (pelliciai)  came  into 
use  among  monks  early  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, probably  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold  and  damp  during  the  long  offices 
in  church.  The  great  Synod  of  Aix-lt- 
Chanelle  in  817  (can.  22)  ordered  each 
monk  to  have  two  dresses  of  fur  (peUkia). 
Over  these  peUicia  a  linen  garment,  the 
mperpellicium  or  surplice,  was  worn  in 
choir.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  last 
custom  began.  The  surplice  is  mentioned 
in  1050  by  the  Council  of  Cojaca,  and 
Durandus  in  1280  speaks  of  its  use  as 
already  ancient,  but  by  no  means  imiTersaL 
The  Spanish  synod  luat  mentioned  (can. 
3)  requires  it  to  bo  worn  under  the 
amice,  alb,  and  the  rest  of  the  M^ 
vestments,  and  this  usage  is  still  recognised 
in  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  Missal 
("  Ritus  Servand."  i.  2.)  In  the  twelfth 
century  it  reached  to  the  ankles,  and  so 
the  CouncU  of  Basle  in  the  fifteenth 
century  requires  canons  in  choir  to  wear 
surplices  "  ultra  medias  tibias."  Cardinal 
Bona,  more  than  200  years  ago,  speaks  of 
surplices  being  already  shorter  than  the 
ride  of  Basle  required,  but  the  pictures  w 
Roman  Pontificals  of  the  last  centiuy 
show  that  the  present  form  of  the 
Italian  surplice  or  cotta  b  very  recent 
To  this  day  the  length  varies  much  m 
our  English  churches,  but  it  never  reaches 
below  the  knees,  while  in  the  new  Itidi«J 
fashion  adopted  by  many  of  the  Enj^ 
clergy  tlie  surplice  does  not  reach  neanT 
so  far.  It  Was  not  till  the  seventeenth 
century  that'  surplices  were  connnonlj 
adorned  with  lace.  (Hefele,"Beitrafie,  vol 
ii.  p.  174,  seq,  \  see  also  Rochbt  and  Coni-J 

SVSFXVBXoiv.  A  censure  by  wWCB 
a  cleric  is  forbidden  to  exercise  his  okw* 
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or  his  clerical  office,  or  to  tidmimster  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  benefice.  It  does 
not,  like  deposition,  deprive  a  cleric  of 
his  benefice,  or  make  him  incapable  of 
lawfully  exercising  his  office  without 
formal  rehabilitation ;  much  less  does  it, 
like  degradation,  deprive  him  of  hb 
status  as  a  clergyman.  Partial  suspen- 
sion inhibits  a  man  from  the  me  of  his 
orders,  of  his  office — %.e,  from  exercise  of 
orders  and  jurisdiction,  or,  again,  from 
the  enjoyment  and  administration  of  his 
benefice.  It  may  prohibit  from  all  exer- 
cise of  orders  or  jurisdiction,  or  only 
from  certain  acts  of  order  and  jurisdic- 
tion— e.ff.  a  bishop  may  be  suspended  from 
ordaining,  singing  Mass  pontifically,  &c., 
and  yet  be  perfectly  free  to  say  Mass, 
govern  his  diocese,  &c.  Entire  suspen- 
fflon  prohibits  all  use  of  order,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  benefice.  Suspension  may  be 
perpetual — i.e.  without  any  fixed  limit, 
or  for  a  definite  time.  If  inflicted  for  a 
time,  it  ceases  of  itself  when  the  time  is 
over.  Perpetual  suspension  for  a  fault 
altogether  past  is  removed  by  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  prelate  who  inflicted  it,  his 
superior,  successor,  or  delegate.  If  in- 
flicted as  a  censure  ^  it  may  be  removed 
by  absolution  given  solemnly  according 
to  a  form  prescribed  in  the  lUtuale,  if 
the  suspension  is  public ;  or  privately  by 
absolution  in  a  general  form,  if  the 
suspension  is  secret.  The  power  of 
absolution  is  sometimes  held  by  every 
priest  empowered  to  hear  confessions, 
sometimes  reserved  to  the  bishop,  some- 
times to  the  Pope.  According  to  the 
new  reform  of  the  canon  law  in  the  Bull 
^^  ApostoliccB  Sedis,^  October  12,  18C9, 
the  following  suspensions  only  are  in- 
curred ipsofactoy  absolution  being  reserved 
to  the  Pope*  They  all  depend  on  the 
giving,  receiving,  or  exercismg  orders  or 
jurisdiction: — (1)  Suspension  from  the 
fruits  of  their  benefices  is  incurred  hj 
the  chapter  of  a  vacant  see  if  they  admit 
a  bishop  before  he  has  produced  the 
Apostohc  letters  for  his  promotion ;  ^  (2) 
bishops  are  suspended  for  three  years 
from  all  right  to  ordain,  if  they  give 
orders  to  one  who  has  neither  patri- 
mony nor  benefice,  on  the  condition  that 

1  /.«.  not  merely  as  pnnishment,  but  for  the 
amendment  of  the  offender.  The  common  de- 
finition, to  which  we  have  adhered,  treats  sus- 
pension as  a  species  of  censure,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case. 

^'In  this  case  the  penalties  have  been 
extended  and  increased  by  the  bull  Bomanui 
Fontifutt  Aug.  28»  1878. 
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he  renounces  all  daim  to  support  from 
the  bishop;  (3)  for  one  year  if  they 
ordain  without  oinussorials  a  person  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  diocese  or  hold  a 
benefice  in  it,  or  a  person  belonging  to  but 
long  absent  from  the  diodeee,  unless  ho 
has  a  certificate  of  good  character  from 
the  bishop  under  whom  he  has  been 
living ;  or  (4)  if,  apart  from  privilege, 
they  confer  a  holy  order  on  one  who  has 
neither  patrimony,  benefice,  or  the  tUtUm 
paupertatis,  acquired  by  solemn  vows, 
already  made.  (5)  Religious  expelled 
from  their  order  are  suspended  from  all 
exercise  of  orders.  (6)  So  are  persons 
knowingly  ordained  by  a  bishop  under 
excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict, 
or  notoriously  heretical  or  sohismatical 
(if  they  were  in  good  faith,  they  must 
wait  for  a  dispensation).  Then  follow 
some  suspensions  which  aflect  persons 
living  in  Bome,  incurred  (a)  by  persons 
living  more  than  four  months  in  Rome 
and  OTdained  by  a  bi^op  not  their  own, 
without  leave  from  the  cardinal-vicar,  or 
ordained  without  being  examined  before 
the  cardinal-vicar,  or  ordained  by  their 
own  bishop  after  failing  in  the  examina- 
tion before  the  cardinal-vicar;  (/3)  by 
persons  in  the  six  suburbicarian  dioceses 
if  they  are  ordained  out  of  their  own 
dioceses,  unless  with  dimissorials  directed 
to  the  cardinal-vicar  himself,  or  if  they 
receive  a  holy  order  without  ten  days' 
retreat  at  the  house  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Mission ;  bishops  who  ordain  in  these 
cases  are  suspended  '^abusu  pontificalium" 
for  a  year.  f\irther,  the  following  suspen- 
sions imposed  by  the  Council  of  Irent 
remain  in  force: — (1)  "Ab  exercitio 
ordinum  "  on  bishops  who  act  pontifically 
without  leave  in  other  dioceses,  and  on 
persons  ordained  by  them  there  (ConciL 
Trid.  sess.  vi.  De  Reform,  c.  6.)  (2) 
<' Ab  executione  ordinum  ad  beneplacitum 
praslati  futuri  "  on  aU  who  receive  a  holy 
order  in  virtue  of  dimissorials  from  a 
chapter  within  a  year  of  the  vacancy  of 
the  see  (sess.  vii.  De  Reform,  c.  10). 
(3)  For  a  jrear  *'ab  exercitio  pontifi- 
calium"  on  titular  bishops  who  ordain 
without  dimissorials,  and  ''ab  execu- 
tione  ordinum''  on  the  persons  so  or- 
dained, as  long  as  their  ordinary  pleases, 
(sess.  xiv.  De  Ref.  c.  2.)  (4)  "  A  colla- 
tione  ordinum"  for  a  year  on  bishops 
who  ordain  without  testimonials  of 
character  from  the  proper  ordinary,  and 
"  ab  executione  oroinum "  on  those  so 
ordained  as  long  as  their  ordinary  sees  fit. 
(sess.    xxiiL  De  Ref.  c.  8.)    (5)  ''Ab 
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officio  et  beneficio''  for  a  year  on  those 
who  famish  dimissorials  contrary  to  the 
Tridentine  decrees,  (sess.  vii.  De  Ref.  c. 
10. ;  xxiii.  De  Ref.  c.  10.)  (6)  Absolute 
suspension  at  the  will  of  the  ordinary  of 
the  priest  whose  risrhts  have  been  in- 
fringed, on  parish  pnests  who  knowingly 
marry  persons  from  another  parbh  with- 
out leaye  from  their  priests  (^sess.  xxi7. 
De  Ref.  c.  1) ;  (7)  on  "  episcopi  con- 
cuUnariiy  a  proyinciali  synodo  admoniti." 
Of  course,  provincial  and  diocesan  statutes 
may  inflict  suspension  to  be  incurred  ipso 
facto,  and  prelates  are  empowered  to  Tisit 
the  offences  of  clerics  subject  to  them 
with  suspension  (xxv.  De  Kef.  c.  14). 

In  the  earliest  times  clerics  were  often 
punished,  not  by  simple  suspension,  but 
oy  temporary  deprivation  of  communion. 
(Canon  Apost.  45,  Illiber.  21,  Epaon.  3). 
But  as  eariy  as  314  (Ooncil.  Neocsesaren. 
c.  1)  we  have  an  instance  of  suspension 
perpetual  and  from  all  functions  (SKon 
AtiTovpytiv),  and  so  frequently  in  the 
following  centuries  (Agde,  c.  43,  in 
Trullo,  c.  26).  In  the  so-called  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  (c.  68J),  where  a 
bishop  who  breaks  the  law  is  forbidden 
to  oroain,  we  have  an  instance  of  partial 
suspension,  and  in  another  early  council 
an  instance  of  suspension  from  Mass. 
(3  Aurel.  c.  7).  Often  clerics  suspended 
irom  order  and  office  retained  their 
stipend  (3  Ooncil.  AureL  A.l>.  538,  c.  19), 
while  in  other  cases  they  were  suspended 
from  their  stipend  (Ooncil.  Narbonn.  a.d. 
589,  c.  11  and  13.) 

STWAZZS.  [See  Lititboies.I 
mTMOMtMUM  (a  hybrid  wora,  a-vv, 
cdla ;  one  occupying  the  same  celH.  The 
thin^  signified  by  the  term-— namely,  that 
a  pnest  or  deacon  should  live  continually 
with  a  bishop,  ''propter  testimonium 
ecclesiasticum ' — ^was  of  veiy  early  insti- 
tution ;  the  ''Liber  Pontificaus**  traces  it 
to  Pope  Lucius,  in  the  second  century. 
The  word  (see  Ducange)  appears  not  to 
be  traceable  beyond  the  eignth  century. 
Leo  m.,  writing  to  Cenwulf  of  Mercia, 
speaks  of  Augustine  as  having  been  the 
syncetttu  of  Gregory  the  Great.  ConceUus 
or  conceUUa  would  have  been  the  natural 
Latin  expression ;  and  the  latter  term  is 
actuidly  used  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
with  reference  to  a  monk  of  Lerins.  The 
word  iynceUus  must  have  been  coined  in 
the  East;  whence,  probablv  not  before 
the  eighth  century,  it  found  its  way  into 
the  Western  Church.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  syncelli  were  the  chaplains 
and  confidential  ministers  of  Metaropoli* 
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tans  and  Patriarchs.  At  Constantinople 
they  formed  a  corporation;  and  their 
chief,  ihQproto$ynceUu$t  became  in  process 
of  time  a  personage  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  to  take  rank  on  pubHc  oocasions 
next  after  the  Patriarch.  OedreDos 
(about  1050)  sajs  that  before  his  time  the 
prototyncdUu  had  commonly  succeeded  to 
the  Patriarchal  throne  on  its  becominz 
vacant.  (Morone, "  Dizion.  EccL  " ;  Smim 
and  Cheetham,  art.  by  Venables.) 

BTWBZO  (Gr.  orvvdtxoO*  Indssacil 
Greek  the  word  was  used  in  three  senses: 
(1)  an  advocate,  especially  for  the  defen- 
dant ;  (2)  a  public  orator ;  (3)  a  judge.* 
The  term  came  into  regular  use  in  Italy 
during  the  middle  ages;  the  manicbtl 
magistrates  of  cities  were  called  syndics 
(sindact),  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  crowned 
at  Rome  (1328)  by  the  four  syndics  of 
the  city ;  again,  in  1347,  an  oflBcial  so  en- 
titled, chosen  by  the  people  for  the  pu^ 
pose,  knighted  and  crowned  Rienzi  the 
Tribune.  At  the  present  day  it  means 
an  agent  of  a  particular  kmd— "one 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  aflhirs  of  a 
community,  of  wMch  he  himself  is  a 
member.**  A  proctor  (procwat<^)  m»y 
be  agent  either  for  a  community  or  an  io- 
dividual ;  the  term  "  syndic  "  is  confined 
to  agents  representing  communities 
(Morone). 

STWOD.    [See  CoxmcrL.] 
STWOB,     BOIiT.        [See     Gbiec 
Chitrch  and  Russiax  Chitrch.] 

STWOBAIi       aXAMXVBBS.      A 

committee  of  learned  ecclesiastics,  ap- 
pointed in  the  diocesan  synod,' numheriog 
not  less  than  six,  and  (as  a  rule)  not  more 
than  twenty  members,  whose  duty  it  v 
to  ascertain  and  test  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  benefices  or  other  Church 
preferment.  They  hold  office  only  from 
one  diocesan  synod  to  another.  If  the 
conmuttee  be  i^educed  below  six  in  the 
interval  between  two  synods,  the  bishop 
makes  provisionaJ  appointments  so  as  to 
complete  the  prescribed  number.  ^ 
countries  where  diocesan  synods  canix< 
be  held,  as  in  North  Germany,  the  Holy 
See  authorises  the  bishops  to  appoio^ 
svnodal  examiners  with  the  consent  oi 
the  chapters. 

STVTAOMA  OAVOSiraK.  BeoAsi 
the  collection  called  the  "Nomocanoo 
(see  that  article),  Photius,  the  Patriar^ 
of  Constantinople,  made,  in  833,  a  aecow 
collection  of  canons,  which  he  designated 
as  above.    It  contains  the  canons  of  ^ 

>  Liddell,  Greek  Lexicon. 
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first  aeven  General  Councils,  and  of  two 
councils  held  at  Constantinople  hj  Photius 
himself;  also  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Fathers,  and  a  few  civil  laws. 

SYSTAjr  OATBO&zcs.  The  name 
**  Syrian  Catholic  **  would  naturally  apply 
to  all  those  who  use  a  Syriac  liturgy,  and 
to  whom  Syriac,  therefore,  is  the  sacred 
language.  Such  are  the  Chaldeans,  or  con- 
verts from  Nestorianism ;  the  Maronites, 
originally  Monothelites ;  and,  finally,  the 
converts  from  the  Jacohite  or  Monophy- 
site  Church  in  Syria.  But  in  the  recog- 
nised language  of  the  Church  the  name 
of  Syrian  Catholics  is  given  to  the  last 
hody  and  to  no  other.  These  Syrian 
Christians  are  suhject  to  the  Pope,  and  of 
course  hold  the  Catholic  faith,  hut  they 
keep  the  ancient  Syriac  rites,  which  are 
common  to  the  Jacohites  and  themselves. 
[See  LiTUEGiBB.] 

A  coDgregation  of  JacoHte  Chiistians 
had  heen  reconciled  to  the  Church  in 
1546,1  an(j  j^  1731^  on  ^jie  death  of 
George  III.,  the  Jacohite  Patriarch, 
Ignatius  ^  Michael  Giarve,  Bishop  of  the 
Syrian  Catholics  at  Aleppo,  went,  with 
the  approval  of  Propaganda,  to  Mardin, 
the  seat  of  the  Jacooite  Patriarch,  and 
persuaded  the  Jacohite  clergy  of  inferior 
rank,  many  laymen,  four  hishops,  and  the 
Archhishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  seek  union 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  Ignatius  was 
himself  chosen  Patriarch  hy  the  hishops, 
and,  after  heing  enthroned,  he  and  nis 
electors  hegged  the  pallium  from  the  Pope. 
He  nominated  the  Ijatin  Bbhop  of  Baby- 
lon his  Procurator  at  Rome,  meantime, 
the  rest  of  the  Jacohites  had  chosen 
another  Patriarch.  Ignatius,  whose  elec- 
tion had  heen  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in' 
1783,  was  driven  from^lardin  and  took 
refuge  at  Eesrev&n,  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Sajideh  el 
Sharf^h  (Sta.  Maria  Liberatrix),  which 
Pius  VI.  took  under  his  protection  in 
1787.  He  died  in  1800,  was  succeeded 
by  Ignatius  Michael  Daher  (resigned 
1810) ;  by  Simon  (resigned  1818) ;  by 
Ignatius  Peter  Giarve,  elected  1820,  but 
not  confirmed,  on  account  of  the  strife 
which  had  broken  out,  till  1828.  Pro- 
gress was  made  owing  to  the  conversion 

1  So  Silbemagl,  p.  309.  Hergenrdther  (p. 
5)  says  the  Capuchins  converted  Achigian, 
Jacobite  bishop  of  Aleppo,  in  1650. 

*  So  Sibemagl.  HergenrOther  (he  eit) 
calls  him  **  Dionysins  Michael  Qiarve.V 
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of  the  Jacobite  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Gregory  Hyza,  and  his  vicar-general, 
Ignatius  Antonv  Samhiri,  in  1827.  In 
1830  a  firman  of  the  Turkish  Government 
recognised  the  Catholic  Patriarch,  Ignatius 
Peter  Giarve,  as  independent  of  we  Ja- 
cobites. In  1854  Pius  DC.  preconised 
Ignatius  Antony  Sanctiri^  as  patriarch 
of  the  Syrians,  and  ruled  that  he  should 
reside  at  Mardin.  In  1840  the  number 
of  Catholics  belonging  to  the  Spian  rite 
was  reckoned  at  30,000,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  increased  considerably  since  then, 
many  conversions  having  heen  made  by 
the  Capuchin  CasteUs  (I860,  Apostolic 
delegate  in  Mesopotamia,  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  Persia ;  1866,  Archbishop  of  Mar- 
cianopolis;  d.  1873).  The  Syrian  Pa- 
triarch Ignatius  Philip  Harcus  (d.  1874) 
was  present  at  the  Vatican  Council.  The 
Patriarch  is  chosen  by  the  bishops.  He 
is  enthroned  during  Mass,  receives  the 
pastoral  staff,  takes  the  oalJi  of  obedience 
to  Pope,  and  makes  theprofesaon  of  faith 
prescribed  for  the  Orientals  by  Urban  VIH. 
in  1642.  He  sends  these  K)rmulffi,  sub- 
scribed and  sealed,  to  Rome,  and  deputes 
a  priest  or  monk  to  beg  the  pallium.  B[e 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  Catholics  of  his 
rite  in  Sjria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt. 
He  is  himself  immediately  subject  to 
Propaganda,  and  to  the  Vicar-Apostolic 
of  Aleppo,  as  Apostolic  Delegate.  He  is 
entitled  Tatriarcn  of  Antioch. 

The  diocese  of  Aleppo  is  governed 
immediately  by  the  Patriarch,  who  is  also 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Jerusalem. 
There  are,  beddes,  the  dioceses  of  Beyrout, 
Damascus,  Diarbekir,  Emesa  or  Horns, 
Mardin,  Mosul,  Keriatin,  Tripolis.^  The 
Syrians  have  two  monasteries  on  the 
Lebanon,  that  of  El-Sharfth,  abeady  men- 
tioned, that  of  St.  Ephrem,  and  a  third, 
that  of  Mar-Behnftm,  north-east  of  Nim- 
rud.  They  are  not,  however,  monasteries 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  only  houses  for 
communities  of  unmarried  secular  priests. 
The  first  two  serve  as  clerical  seminaries. 

(From  Silbemagl,  "  Verfassung  iind 
gegenwartiger  Bestand  s&mmtlicher 
Kmjhen  des  Orients,"  1865,  with  a  few 
additions  from  Hergenrother,  "  Kirchen- 
geschichte,"  1880,  vol  iL  p.  639  $eq,, 
1010  ieq.) 

»  So  Silbemagl.  HergenrOther  (p.  1010) 
writes  the  name  "Samhiri.*' 

*  The  list  in  the  Directory  for  1883  adds 
Babylon,  Alexandria,  and  Gezir. 
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rAOUk  [See  Ebbbbta- 
HON  OF  iHB  Holt  Euohabist.] 

TABO&zras.  [See  Bohbmiak 
Brethren.] 

TAirruM  BBCK>.  [See  Pangg 
jAnguOy  under  Htxns.] 

TB  DBVM.  A  hymn  in  the  fonn  of 
a  psakn,  recited  at  the  end  of  Matins  on 
all  feasta  except  Innocents'  Day,  and  on 
all  Sundays  except  during  penitential 
seasons. 

1.  Its  Author  and  Baie. — ^According  to 
the  legend,  g^ven  in  the  so-called  Chroni- 
cle of  DaciuSy  it  was  sung  in  alternate 
Terses  b^  Ambrose  and  Augustine  after 
the  baptism  of  the  latter.  I^unus,  bishop 
of  Milan,  died  about  555,  but  the  Chroni- 
cle which  bears  his  name  is  now  known 
,to  be  a  late  and  worthless  forgery,  which, 
in  important  particulars,  contradicts  the 
confessions  of  St.  Augustine  himself. 
As  late  as  1695  the  stor^  was  defended 
by  an  Augustinian  hermit,  Eustachius  a 
S.  Ubaldo,  but  everyone,  say  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  of  St.  Ambrose  (yoI.  ii.  p. 
1410,  in  Migne's  reprint),  ''not  utterly 
ignorant "  (non  plane  rudU),  treats  it  as  a 
fable. 

The  role  of  St  Benedict  (cap.  14) 
orders  it  to  be  sui^  after  the  fourth 
responsory;  this  and  the  rule  of  Tiridius, 
a  disciple  of  Ciesarius  of  Aries,  being, 
according  to  Menard  (''Annot.  in  S. 
Gregor.  Sacram."  p.  586),  the  earliest 
documents  which  mention  it.  Gavantus 
"  JTiesaur.**  tom.  ii.  §  v.  xix.)  found  it 
attributed,  in  an  ancient  MS.  Breyiary,  to 
St.  Abimdius;  Usher  (see  Bingham, 
"  Antiq."  xiv.  ii  J  9),  to  Nicetius,  bishop 
of  Treves  (d.  circ,  535).  Abbo,  an  author 
of  the  sixth  century,  attributed  it  to  St. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers.  The  fact  is^  the  author 
is  absolutely  unknown,  but  tibe  form 
"  suscepturus  hominem,"  or,  rather,  "  sus- 
cepisti  nominem,''  as  the  older  texts  have 
it,  points  to  an  early  date,  for  this  expres- 
sion fell  out  of  use  after  the  rise  of 
Nestorianism.  Daniel,  in  his  dis8^*tation 
on  the  "Te  Deum"  (in  vol  ii.  of  his 
"Thesaur.  Hymnolog.'^  seems  to  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  psalm  is 
based  on  a  Gbreek  hymn,  the  text  of  which 
he  ^ves  from  an  Alexandrian  MS.  The 
Latm  is  an  expansion  of  the  Greek,  and 


the  yery  different  forms  in  which  the 
"  Te  Deum  ^  occurs  shows  that  the  hymn 
gradnaUy  assumed  its  present  fixed  form. 

2.  Xfse  as  a  Hymn  of  Thanksgimng, — 
The  ''Gloria  in  Excelos''  used  to  be  sung, 
just  as  the  "  Te  Deum  "  is  now  jJChrysost 
"In  Cap.  i.  Coloss.''  Hom.  iii. ;  Greg. 
Turon.  "  De  Gloria  Mart.*  i.  63 ;  Anastas. 
"In  Vita  Leon.  HI."  vol  iL  p.  1215,  in 
Migne's  reprint).  It  was  the  '' Te  Deum," 
however,  which  was  sung  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  even  earlier, 
under  Pepin,  at  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  St.  Germanus,  bishop  of  Paris,  if 
we  ma^  believe  the  author  of  the  narrative 
in  Sunus  (see  Menard,  loe,  cU,  p.  585). 

8.  Use  m  the  Office. — ^This,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  came  later  than  its  use 
on  festal  occasions.  When  Amalarius 
went  to  Rome  in  831  he  found  it  was  not 
sung  there  except  "in  nataliciis  Pontifi- 
cum"  (Amalar.  "De  Ord.  Antiphon."  ad 
mit,  p.  1246,  in  Migne).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Benedictines,  in  the  elev^ith 
century,  were  reproached  with  singing  it 
even  in  Lent  and  Advent 

TmmwJULMB,  This  military  order 
was  founded  early  in  the  twelfth  century, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  by  nine  French 
knights,  among  whom  the  leading  spiiit 
seems  to  have  been  Hugo  de  Payena 
High  self-denving  fervour  and  undoubting 
faith  dictated  the  enterprise,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  levy  a  permanent  militia, 
sworn  to  do  battle  for  the  defence  and 
extension  of  that  small  area  of  Christian 
light  and  truth,  pent  in  on  all  sides  by 
dark  deserts  of  Mahommedan  misbelief. 
On  the  whole,  the  Temple — at  any  rate 
till  within  a  short  time  oefore  its  dissolu- 
tion— ^remained  true  to  the  purpose  of  its 
institution.  Aspirants  for  knighthood 
joined  it  in  great  numbers ;  solemn  forms 
of  initiation  were  devised ;  like  a  religious 
order  it  was  oiganised  into  provinces, 
each  containing  so  many  preceptories  and 
commanderies.  The  Imights  took  the 
three  vows  of  religion ;  wealth  poured  in 
upon  them,  was  even  thrust  upon  them, 
but  it  aggnindised  the  order,  not  the  in- 
dividual. In  littie  more  than  a  century 
the  nine  knights  had  grown  into  a  trained 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  warriors.    That 
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fbrvour  dedined,  that  contact  with  Orien- 
tal manners  sometimes  corrupted,  that  the 
respect  in  which  thej  were  held  engen- 
deied  pride,  and  overflowing  wealth 
sometimes  brought  luxiuy  along  With  it — 
all  this  is  true ;  but  to  admit  it  is  but  to 
say  that  the  Templars,  like  other  men, 
felt  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and 
were  subject  to  human  frailty ;  it  is  no 
proof  that  their  institute  was  either  a 
mistake  or  a  mischief.  While  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  endured,  the  Temj^lars 
fought  strenuously  for  its  preservation; 
but  the  unfortunate  rivalry  between  them 
and  the  Knights  oi  St  John  [Hobpitai> 
lerb]  robbed  the  military  efforts  of  both 
orders  of  much  of  their  efficacy.  After 
the  loss  of  Jerusalem  (1187)  the  vassal 
Christian  prindpalities  carried  on  the 
struggle,  with  ever  dwindling  fortune,  for 
a  century  longer;  and  in  this  struggle 
the  swords  of  the  Templars,  though 
with  far  too  little  amenability  to 
any  higher  control  or  ^neral  plan  of 
operations,  were  ever  wielded  with  dis- 
tinguished bravery.  At  the  closing 
scene  of  Christian  power  in  Palestine — 
the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291— the  forces  of 
the  besi^ed  were  commanded  bv  the 
Master  of  the  Temple,  who  was  IdUed 
while  fighting  valiantly.  The  order  then 
established  itself  in  Cyprus,  where  the 
descendants  of  Quy  de  Lusignan  still 
reigned,  in  the  hope  that  time  would 
brin^  some  opening  whereby  they'^might 
regain  their  footing  in  the  Holy  Land. 
But  years  wore  on  and  nothing  was  done. 
The  Hospitallers,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Pfuestiue  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Templars,  still  had  work  cut  out  for  them ; 
wherever  they  were  they  could  tend  the 
sick ;  and  their  well-considered  project  of 
attacking  Rhodes  (in  which  the  Templars 
refused  to  share)  proved  to  Christendom 
that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  had  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  the  conflict  with  Islam 
which  they  had  been  waging  for  two 
hundred  years.  The  Templars,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  up  no  definite  enterprise ; 
they  were  so  rich  that  they  could  afford 
to  wait,  and  so  powerful  that  they  dreaded 
no  attack.  At  once  the  question  arose. 
What  was  the  use  of  the  Templars  P 
Why  should  not  the  order  dissolve  itself, 
now  that  the  cause  of  which  they  were 
champions  had  failed,  and  that  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  defend  was  lost 
beyond  recovery  P  In  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal only  did  the  order  continue  to  be 
popular,  because  the  knights  flnng  them- 
selves earnestly  into  the  national  contest 
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against  the  Moors.  Philip  the  Fa&,  irri- 
tated at  the  state  and  splendour  which 
the  Templars  observed,  and  coveting  their 
wealth,  laid  a  deep  plot  for  their  destrue- 
tion.  An  apostate  Italian  Templur  and  a 
French  heretic,  his  accomplice,  informed 
the  king  that  they  could  make  fearful 
revelations.  Charges  were  formulated 
ri307),  at  the  head  of  which  was  that  of 
formally  denying  Christ  and  spitting  on 
the  cross  at  the  time  of  initiation  into  the 
order.  They  were  also  accused  of  sorcery, 
of  idolatry,  of  fool  and  unnatural  lusts, 
of  causing  parta  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  to  he  omitted  in  their  churches,  of 
betraying  the  Christian  cause  in  the  East, 
&c.  The  King  caused  all  the  Templars 
throughout  France  to  be  suddenly  arrested 
on  the  same  day  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Upon  thenr  answers  to  the  chaiges  made 
against  them — their  denials,  admissions, 
re-denials,  and  prevarications — rolumea 
have  been  written,  but  no  solid  re^t  has 
been  obtained.  Nor  can  it  ever  be,  since 
whatever  confessions  individual  Templars 
made  were  extorted  by  torture,  which 
was  applied  all  through  this  trial  with 
horrible  frequency  and  severity,  and  were 
invariably  retracted  when  the  victims 
found  themselves  out  of  the  King's  power. 
The  Pope,  Clement  V.,  interfered  so  far 
as  he  dared,  but  too  weakly  and  irreso- 
lutely to  save  them.  Great  numbers  of 
the  French  knights  died  under  the  torture 
or  from  the  effects  of  long  imprisonment; 
about  a  hundred  were  burnt  at  the  stake, 
on  the  ground  that  having  retracted  their 
confessions  they  should  be  dealt  with  as 
relapsed  heretics.  The  Grand  Master, 
Du  Molay,  after  being  long  kept  in  prison 
and  driven  by  torture  to  admit  the  troth 
of  some  of  the  charges,  finally  (in  March 
1813)  retracted  those  admissions  and  was 
burnt  at  the  stake.  The  order  was  dis- 
solved in  France,  and  all  its  wealth 
seized  by  the  King.  In  England  (1310) 
Edward  H.,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope, 
had  caused  all  the  Temphtrs  in  the  king- 
dom to  be  imprisoned,  but  thdr  trial  was 
conducted  with  less  inhumanity,  and 
though  condemned,  it  was  upon  evidence 
so  flimsy  that  in  the  present  day  a  man 
could  not  be  convicted  on  it  of  the  most 
trifling  offence.  In  Spain  and  Portugal 
the  knights  were  put  on  their  trial  on  tiie 
same  diarges,  but  honourably  and  enthu- 
siastically acquitted.  In  Germany  also 
they  were  acquitted.  The  Council  of 
Vienne  (1811)  decreed  the  entire  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order. 

(The  chief  works  on  the  history  of 
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the  Templars  are  bj  G.  Dupuj,  Jos.  Ton 
Hammer,  Havemamiy  Micbelet  fin  his 
"Hist,  of  France"],  Raynouara,  and 
Wilke.) 

TBMPTATZOV*  [See  COKCTTFI- 
8CENCE.] 

TBXMVTATZOV  OF  CBBXST.  [See 

Christ.] 

TXMPVS  o&AVSVM.  [See  Low 
Sunday.] 

TMSLMBlAMBu  Discaloed  Oarmelites 
of  both  sexes,  living  under  the  reformation 
of  St.  Teresa.    [See  Oarmsuies.] 

TBRTXASzas.  The  status  of  a 
tertiary,  that  is  "  a  member  of  the  third 
order,"  was  originated  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who,  after  he  had  founded  his 
own  order,  and  after  the  order  of  Minorite 
nuns  [PooB  Clabbs],  living  under  a  rule 

grescnbed  by  him,  had  been  founded  by 
t.  Glare,  instituted  (1221)  a  thiid  order, 
as  a  sort  of  middle  term  between  the 
world  and  the  cloister,  the  members  of 
which,  men  and  women,  should  be  bound 
by  rule  to  dress  more  soberly,  fast  more 
strictly,  pray  more  regularly,  hear  Mass 
mc»re  frequently,  and  practise  works  of 
mercy  more  systematically  than  ordinary 
persons  living  in  the  world.  He  called 
them  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penance. 
They  had  to  undergo  a  yearns  novitiate, 
and  to  take  a  simple  vow  to  observe  the 
rule.  They  were  also  to  abstain  from 
dances  and  theatrical  entertainments,  to 
eschew  all  quarrelling  and  contention,  not 
to  take  up  arms  except  in  defence  of  the 
Church  or  their  native  land,  and  to  take 
no  unnecessary  oaths.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  persons,  anxious  to  sanctify  their 
life  in  the  world,  joined  the  order;  among 
these  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  St. 
Tiouis  of  France  and  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  Many  tertiaries  in  course  of 
time,  as  circumstances  permitted,  desired 
to  take  solemn  vows  and  live  in  com- 
munity, while  still  conforming  to  the  rule 
of  the  Third  Order.  Thus  arose  various 
congregations  of  tertiary  monks  and  nuns 
—in  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  One  of  these  con- 
gregations alone,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, reckoned  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  185  convents  and  nearly 
4,000  members.  The  regular  tertiaries 
were  in  some  cases  invested  by  the  Holy 
See  with  independent  jurisdiction ;  more 
commonly  they  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Observant  or  Conventual 
Franciscans.  The  double  aspect  of  the 
Third  Order  was  noticed  by  Benedict  XUI. 
in  the  bull  ''Patema  sedis,**  where  he 
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speaks  of  it  as  "  a  true  and  proper  order, 
uniting  in  one  seculars  scatterea  all  oyer 
the  world  and  regulars  living  in  com- 
munity;" adding  that  it  is  to  be  distin- 
^^uished  from  all  confraternities  as  having 
its  own  rule,  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
novitiate,  profession,  and  a  habit  of  deter- 
minate form  and  inateriaL  St.  Elzear 
and  his  wife,  St.  Delphina,  St.  Roch,  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St.  Bridgit  of 
Sweden,  St.  Rose  of  Viterbo,  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  were  all  members  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis.  In  a  rescript  of  the 
present  year  (1383)  his  Holiness  the 
reigning  Pontm  has  recommended  this 
order  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  &ith- 
ful  in  eveiT  part  of  ChristeDdom,  as  one 
most  suitaole  to  be  embraced  by  seculars 
who  sincerely  desire  to  live  nearer  to  God. 

The  Dominicans  also  had  their  Third 
Order,  founded  by  St.  Dominic  himself,  in 
what  year  is  uncertain.  These  Penitents 
bound  themselves  to  labour  for  the  re- 
covery and  preservation  of  Church  pro- 
perty. The  glorious  St^  Catherine  of 
Sienna  was  for  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  a  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominic ;  St.  Rose  of  Lima  also  belonged 
to  it.  llie  Augustinian  Hermits  estab- 
lished a  Third  Order  at  the  beginmug 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  example 
was  followed  by  the  Minims  (1501),  tne 
Servites,  the  C&rmelites,  and  the  Trap- 
pists. 

There  are  in  England  at  the  present 
time  nine  convents  of  Dominican,  and 
four  of  Franciscan,  Sisters  of  the  Third 
Order. 

TBSTAMasrr.    [See  Will.] 

TBVTOVZO  XVZOBT8.  [See 
Missions,  Thirteenth  Century,] 

TBSATZVas.  This  congregation  of 
"  Refi^ihir  Clerks,''  the  first  that  had  been 
so  designated,  derived  its  name  from 
Theate,  or  Clueti,  of  which  John  Peter 
Carafia,  one  of  its  founders,  was  Indiiop. 
The  idea  of  its  institution  arose  in  the 
mind  of  St.  Cajetan,  a  native  of  Vicenza, 
who  having  made  his  legal  studies  with 
great  distinction  at  Padua,  was  appconted 
protonotary  apostolic  in  the  Roman  Curia. 
He  became  a  fervent  member  of  the  oon- 
iratemity  of  the  Divine  Love:  and 
thirsting  more  and  more  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  took 
holy  orders.  Family  afiairs  caused  him 
to  return  to  Vicenza,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  and  laboured  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  On  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fessor he  again  fixed  his  abode  at  Boone. 
The  reform  of  the  lives  of  ChristiaiiSi  and 
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especially  of  the  irregularities  too  common 
at  that  time  among  the  clergy,  presented 
itself  to  him  as  the  object  to  which  God 
willed  him  to  devote  his  life.  Meeting 
with  Bishop  Caraffa,  who  at  the  time  was 
thinking  of  renouncing  his  preferments 
and  joining  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  St. 
Oajetan  persuaded  him  to  take  part  in 
the  holy  enterprise  which  he  had  matured. 
Two  other  men  of  piety  and  experience, 
Paul  Oonsiglieri  and  !Boniface  de  Colle, 
joined  them ;  and  these  four,  renouncing 
whatever  benefices  they  had,  founded  the 
Theatine  congregation  in  1624.  It  was 
approved  by  Clement  VII.  the  same  year, 
io  a  brief  which  permitted  them  to  take 
the  three  ordinary  vows,  elect  a  superior, 
receive  new  members,  and  frame  statutes, 
imparting  to  them  at  the  same  time  the 
pnvileges  of  the  canons  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  They  embraced  a  more  than 
Franciscan  poverty,  for  they  bound  them- 
selves not  only  to  have  no  property  or 
rents,  but  to  abstain  from  asking  for  alms, 
being  persuaded  that  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  unsolicited  charity  of  the 
faithful  would  sufficiently  supply  their 
wants.  Caraffa  was  elected  the  first 
superior;  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was 
succeeded  by  St.  Oajetan.  By  degrees 
the  value  of  their  services  was  recognised 
and  their  numbers  increased.  St.  Oajetan 
died  in  1647 ;  Oarafia,  having  been  ele- 
vated to  the  cardinalate  in  1636,  was 
elected  Pope  in  1666,  and  took  the  title  of 
Paul  IV.  The  congregation  received 
many  favours  and  made  signal  progress 
during  his  pontificate.  Besides  numerous 
houses  in  Italy,  they  established  them- 
selves in  Snain,  Poland,  and  Bavaria; 
with  the  aid  of  Oardinal  Mazarin  they 
opened  a  house  at  Paris.  The  learned 
Cardinal  Thomassi  and  Father  Ventura 
belonged  to  this  congregation,  which  at 
tJie  present  day  appears  not  to  bo  found 
out  of  Italy.  The  Theatine  nuns  were 
founded  by  the  B.  Ursula  Benincasa,  who, 
having  been  suspected  of  being  a  visionary 
and  a  deluded  extatica^  was  declared  by 
St.  Philip  Neri  to  be  a  soul  truly  en- 
lightened by  God;  she  died  in  1618. 
(H^lyot.) 

TBBOBOSB  or  MOFSVBSTra. 
[See  Nestobi ANisH ;  Ephesfs ;  and  Thkbb 
Chaptbes.] 

TBXOBO&BT.  [See  EpHEsrs; 
Chalcedon;  and  Tubee  Ohaptebs.] 

TRBOlbOOZOAXi  VZBTVB8.    [See 

Faith,  Hope,  Ohabitt.] 

TRBO&OOir8,TBBO&OOA&.  |^See 
Chjsoix    TnsoLoeiAir.]      A  correction. 
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however,  is  required  in  that  article ;  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  v.  De  Ref.  c.  1), 
while  decreeing  that  lecturers  on  theolo^ 
and  Holy  Scripture  should  be  attached  to 
all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
existing  in  populous  and  important  places, 
did  not  insist  on  their  being  members  of 
the  chapter.  But  in  practice  such  lecture- 
ships are  nearly  always  held  by  canons  of 
the  chapter. 

TBBO&OOT.        [See      DoeiCATic, 
MoBAL,  Mystical  Thboloot.] 

TBB0FA80BZTB.    [SeeTBISAeiON 
and  MoKOPHTSiTE.] 

TB01ICA8,  ST.,  CBBZ8TZAB8  Ol*. 

A  name  given  to  Christians  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  who  were  once  all  Nestorians,  then 
all,  nominally  at  least,  Catholics,  at  pre- 
sent partly  Catholic,  partly  Jacobite  or 
Monophysite.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
come  from  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who, 
according  to  their  legendary  account,  led 
them  to  Christian  belief;  others  explain  it 
as  referring  to  a  Thomas  of  Cananes,'  who 
is  said  to  have  come  to  the  Malabar  Coast 
with  authority  from  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch.  Assemani,  however  ("Bibliothec. 
Orient."  tom.  iii.  p.  2,  p.  443),  puts  this 
latter  Thomas  four  ana  a  half  centuries 
after  Eustathius.  Be  their  origin  as  it 
may,  the  Christians  of  Malabar  (MaXf,  tv6a 
rh  TTcfTfpi  yivtrai)  are  mentioned  Tby  Cosmas 
Indico-pleustes  ("  Topograph.  Christ." 
iii.  p.  169;  xi.  p.  446,  ed.  Migne),  and 
at  that  time— VIZ.  a.d.  622 — they  were  in 
communion  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch, 
for  Cosmas  says  they  had  a  bishop  ordained 
in  Persia.  Cfur  Alfred  is  believed  to  have 
sent  the  Bishop  Swithelm  of  Sherborne  on 
an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  in 
India  (Turner's  "Anglo-Saxons,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  146  seq,),  Marco  Polo  in  the 
thirteenth  century  speaks  of  them,  and 
Vasco  di  Gama  in  1498,  or  at  all  events 
on  his  second  arrival  in  1602,  found  them 
numbering  200,000  souls  (Howard). 
They  were  Nestorians,  using  the  Syriac 
lan&^ge  and  the  three  Nestorian  liturgies, 
with  a  fourth,  that  of  Diodorus  (Howard). 
The  Portuguese  endeavoured  by  very 
cruel  means  to  imite  them  to  the  Church, 
and  did  produce  an  external  submission. 
In  1699  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
summoned  them  to  a  synod  at  Diamper, 
a  few  miles  S.E.  of  Cochin.  They  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  chief  Syriac  liturgy, 
that  of  SS.  Adeus  and  Maris,  but  strikmg 
alterations  were  made  after  the  Roman 
pattern — e.g.  the  elevation  of  the  host  was 

1  So  Howard.    Assemani  calls  him  Cana. 
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introduced,  and  the  invocation  common  to 
aH  Eastern  liturgies  was  placed  before  the 
words  of  institution.  At  this  council 
Papal  supremacy  was  solemnly  accepted, 
all  allegiance  to  the  Nestorian  patriarch 
renounced|  and  Nestorius  anathematised. 

The  episcopal  see  was  moved  from 
Angalamal^  to  Cranganore  on  the  coast, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  the 
Portuguese.  Menezes  ordered  their  books 
to  be  burnt  or  in  certain  cases  expurgated, 
and  he  did  his  work  so  thoroughly  that 
no  one  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  copy  of 
their  liturgy  as  it  was  before  the  Roman 
alterations.  Four  Portuguese  or  Spanish 
bishops  in  succession  were  set  over  them, 
the  nrst  of  them  being  Francis  Roz,  a 
Jesuit. 

These  poor  people  cared  very  little 
about  Nestorius,  whom  they  had  not  seen, 
but  they  hated  the  Portuguese,  whom 
they  had.  No  sooner  did  the  Portuguese 
settlements  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who  expelled  the  Jesuits,  than 
about  half  the  Malabar  churches  ceased  to 
be  Catholic.  At  this  time,  in  1665,  after 
fruitless  endeavours  to  get  a  bishop  from 
Cairo,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  visit 
from  the  Jacobite*  Gregory  of  Jerusalem, 
who  consecrated  a  native  metropolitan. 
They  adopted  the  Syriac  liturgy  of  St. 
James  from  the  Monophysites.  To  judge 
from  a  very  interesting  tract  by  Philipos,  a 
schismatic  chorepiscojpus  of  Miuabar,  trans- 
lated and  publisned  m  1869  by  his  friend 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Howard,  they  have  adopted 
the  Monophysite  tenets,  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  uieir  old  error,  in  good  earnest. 
In  many  ways,  however,  the  tract  of  this 
chorepiscopus  witnesses  to  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Its  statements  on  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  the  real  presence,  obhgatory 
confession,  extreme  unction,  prayer  to  the 
saints  and  for  the  dead,  are  entirely  Catholic. 
The  Schismatics  refused  in  I80o  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  An- 
glican ordinations  (Howard,  p.  167).  The 
Metropolitan  has  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical authority.  He  elects  and  con- 
secrates his  coadjutor  and  successor.  The 
clergy  are  mamed ;  they  say  Matins  and 
Vespers  duly  in  the  church,  but  are  free 
to  follow  secular  trades.  Silbemagl  gives 
(a.d.  1865)  their  number  as  70,000. 

1  Mr.  Howard  is  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  a  Jacobite 
bishop  went  to  India  in  696.  The  authority 
is  Renaudot,  ffitt.  Patriarch  Alex.  The 
whole  matter  is  discussed  by  Assemani,  BiUi- 
othee,  iv.  P.  2,  p.  451  ieq.^  who  argues  that 
Ethiopia,  not  India  in  our  eense,  is  meant. 
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The  united  Christians  of  St.  Thomaai 
numbering  about  90,000,  are  subject  to 
the  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Verapoli  They 
have  339  priests,  182  inferior  derice,  114 
parishes  with  167  churches,  and  a  clerical 
seminary.  They  use  the  Syriac  liturgy, 
which  they  inherited  from  the  Nestorians, 
and  hence  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  Chaldean  rite.  ( Assemani,  *^  Binuotheo. 
Orient."  iv.  P.  2;  Silbemagl,  "Kirchen 
des  Orients " ;  the  Rev,  G.  B.  Howard 
(an  Ai^lican  clergyman),  "  TheChristians 
of  St.  Thomas  and  th^  Liturgies,''  1864; 
"  The  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,"  by 
Edavalikel  Philipos,  chorepiscopus,  &c,  at 
Travancore,  edited  by  G.  B.  Howard, 
1869.) 

TBOMZ8BK.  [See  DoaMATic  Thjbo- 
Loex ;  also  Sgotists.] 

TB&BX  CBAPTSRS.  The  COn- 
denmation  of  the  three  chapters  ^  meuis 
the  condemnation  of  (1)  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  his  person,  and  his  writings, 
(2)  of  Theodoret's  writings  against  Cyril 
and  the  Ephesine  Council,  (3)  of  a  letter 
from  Ibas  to  Maris  the  Persian,  also 
against  Cyril  and  the  Council.  Theodore 
anticipated  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  Ibas 
and  Theodoret  were  indeed  restored  at 
Chalcedon,  but  only  after  they  had  given 
orthodox  explanations  and  shown  that  they 
were  free  from  Nestorianism.  Hence,  it 
was  quite  possible  tocondemn  the  Nestorian 
or  semi-Nestorian  error  of  the  ''three 
chapters  "  without  falling  into  the  oppo- 
site error  of  Eutychianism  and  rejecting 
the  definitions  of  Chalcedon.  The  Emperor 
Justinian  was  led  chiefly  by  Theodore 
Ascidas,  archbishop  of  Csesarea,  and  l^ 
Theodora  his  empress,  to  believe  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  would 
serve  to  reconcile  the  Monophysitee  in 
Eg3rpt,  and  strengthen  the  unity  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  In  fact,  the  Severian 
Monophysites  had  raised  objections  to  the 
Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  on  the  ground  that 
there  Ibas  and  Theodoret  had  been 
declared  orthodox.  (Mansi,  viii.  829.) 
Accordingly,  in  544  an  edict  of  Justinian 
condemned  the  three  chapters,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintained  with  Pope  Leo  the 
orthodox  doctrine  that  there  are  two 
natures  in  Christ.  This  edict  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs, 
but  opposed  in  Africa,  where  Facundus  of 
Hermiane  led  the  opposition,  in  Illyria, 

>  Properly  speaking,  the  m^^Ao*  are  the 
propositions  containing  the  condemnatioo,  not 
the  condemned  matter.  But  in  later  imperial 
edicts,  the  Acts  of  the  Fifth  Ck>ancil,  and  Papal 
letters,  the  term  always  has  the  meaning  given 
in  the  text.    Hefele,  ConcU.  H  p.  800. 
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Dahnatia,  and  by  Pope  Vi^od,  who 
was  summoned  that  same  year  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

There  the  Pope  changed  his  mind, 
and  in  his  "  Judicatum"  of  548  anathema- 
tised the  three  chapters' (Mansi,  ix.  181.)^ 
This  ^*  Judieatom  ^  excited  great  opposition 
in  the  West,  particularly  in  Africa,  where 
Pope  Yigilius  was  excommunicated  in  a 
Council  of  Carthage,  A  J).  550  (Hefele,  ii. 
p.  831).  Besides  Facimdus,  the  Africans 
Fulgentius,  Ferraudus,  and  the  descon 
liberatus  (^'Breviar.  causn  Nestor,  et 
Eutych.")  wrote  in  defence  of  the  three 
chapters.  That  same  year  Yigilius  with* 
drew  his"  Judicatum"  (Mansiyix.  158),  and 
agreed  to  let  the  matter  rest  till  a 
council  could  meet.  But,  probably  in 
551,  Justinian,  without  waiting  for  the 
council,  published  another  edict  against 
the  chapters  {6fjLo\oyia  Kara  r»y  rpmy 
K€<l>aK€du¥,  Mansi,  ix.  537-582),  and  the 
Pope,  who  would  not  approye  it,  was 
subjected  to  cruel  outn^^,  and  at  last 
fled  to  the  Church  of  St.  Euphemia  at 
Cbalcedon.  In  the  negotiations  between 
Pope  and  Emperor,  the  fonner  gate  and 
then  withdrew  his  consent  to  the  meeting 
of  a  council  from  which  the  Africans  were 
to  be  excluded.  The  council  (see  Coir- 
btaktinoplb)  met  in  553,  and  to  it,  on 
May  14,  553,  Vigiiius  sent  his  "  Const!- 
tutum,"  in  which  he  censured  sixty 
propositions  of  Theodore,  but  strictly  for- 
bade any  personal  condenmation  of  him, 
or  any  censure  of  the  writings  of  Ibas 
and  Theodoret  (Mansi,  ix.  61-106).  The 
council  did  precisely  what  the  Pope  had 
forlndden,  and  on  I)e<;!ember  8,  553,  the 
latter  declared  in  a  letter  to  Eutychius  of 
Constantinople  that  "  Christ  had  remoyed 
the  darkness  from  his  mind/'  that  '4t 
was  no  shame  to  admit  and  retract  error  " 
after  the  example  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
accordingly  he  condemned  the  three 
chapters,  just  as  the  council  had  done 
(Mansi,  ix.  413-20).  He  repeated  the 
same  decision  in  his  second  ^Consti- 
tutum  ^  of  February  23,  554,  which  endfe 
with  an  anathema  of  the  three  chapters 
and  those  who  defend  them  (Mansi,  457- 
488).  Vi^us  died  on  his  way  home  at 
Sjrracuse  in  554  or  January  555.  His 
successor,  Pelagius  I.,  also  approyed  the 
acts  of  the  Fifth  Council,  which,  how- 
eyer,  was  bitterly  opposed  in  Asia,  North 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The 
Africans,  except  a  few  who  were  exiled 

'  Only  fragments  of  this  docnment  remain 
in  their  authenticity.  See  Hefele,  Condi,  ii. 
p.  821,  note.  ' 
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or  imprisoned,  gaye  way  in  559.  Milan 
was  in  formal  schism  tiQ  the  publication 
of  the  '' Henoticon '^  by  Justin  II.  in 
571.  It  was  in  Istria  that  the  schism 
was  most  obstinate.  In  607  the  Bishop 
of  Aquileia-Grado  and  those  of  his 
Bu£fragans  who  were  in  the  imperial 
jterritoiy  were  reunited  to  the  Church, 
Qn  the  other  hand,  those  suffirsgan  bishops 
who  were  sulject  to  the  Lombard  Mng  or 
to  the  Bu](e  of  Friuli  set  up  a  schismati- 
cal  patriarchate  at  Old  Aquileia.  Soon 
after  the  Popes  granted  the  title  of 
Patriarch  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquileiar 
iGFrado.  The  schism  continued  till  the 
Council  of  Aquileia  in  700.  After  the 
union  the  two  Bishops  of  Old  Aquileia 
and  Aquileia-Ghrado  were  both  allowed  to 
retain  the  title  of  Patriarch.  The  Patri- 
archate of  Grado  was  transferred  to 
Venice  in  1451,  and  still  continues.  The 
Patriarchs  of  Old  Aquileia,  after  its  destruc- 
tion, transfeired  their  see  to  Udine,  and 
the  title  was  abolished  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1751  at  the  request  of  Austria 
(Hefele,  ii.  p.  023). 

(Chiefly  from  Hefele,  "  Concil."  yol.  ii. 
Ballerini,  "DePrimat."  cap.  xv.  §  x.  38, 
argues  that  Vigiiius  did  not  issue  contra- 
dictory definitions  on  the  faith,  but  simply 
changed  his  mind  on  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, and  this  of  course  is  the  only  theory 
consistent  with  the  definitions  of  the  Vati- 
can Council.  Bossuet  ["  D^f.  Cler.  Gall." 
P.  iii.  lib.  yii.  cap.  xx.],  though  he  urges  the 
history  of  Virihus  as  an  argument  against 
Papal  infalliDility,  still  allows  that  the 
Pope  and  his  opponents  **  de  summa  fidei 
facile  consentiebant ; "  adding,  howeyer, 
"omnino  ad  fidei  causam  qiuestio  per- 
tinebat.'*  The  attempt  of  "S^cenzi  f"  Vigil. 
Orig.  Justin.  Triumph,  in  Syn,  V.Komie," 
1865]  to  deny  the  most  patent  facts  and 
treat  some  of  the  chief  documents  as 
forgeries,  is  unworthy  of  serious  notice.) 

TBintZ8&B8  0vfjuarfipu)p,thimiama^ 
terium,  thttribulum),  must  be  as  old  as  the 
use  of  incense  in  the  Church  [see  that 
article],  and  Anastasins  in  his  Life  of 
Sylyester  (n.  86),  says  Constantine  pre- 
sented two  thuribles  of  pure  gold,  weigh- 
ing thirty  pounds,  to  the  Lateran  Church, 
besides  one  of  gold  set  with  gems  for  the 
baptistery.  Evagrius  ("H.  E."  vl  21) 
mentions  a  thurible  sent  by  Chosroes  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Sergius.  But  thuribles 
in  their  present  form — i.e.  with  chains 
attached--do  not  occur,  according  to 
Martigny  ("Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr^t."  art 
BnceMoir),  before  the  twelfth  century. 

Our  word  "boat^  for  the  yessel  in 
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TIARA 


wbich  the  incense  is  carried  answers  to 
the  Low  lAtin  navictda,  which  had  the 
same  meaning  (Ducange,  sub  voc,),  and 
to  the  French  navette ;  Ital.  naviceUa, 

TlAMJL,  A  cylindrical  head-dress 
pointed  at  the  top  and  surrounded  with 
three  crowns,  which  the  Pope  wears  as  a 
symbol  of  soverdgjoty.  The  word  (rtd^a) 
occurs  in  the  classics  to  denote  the  Persian 
h^-dress,  particularly  that  of  the ''  great 
king.**  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  a  synonym 
of  cidaris  and  mitra,  and  is  used  for  the 
turban  of  the  high  priest  (n^jyp*  Exod. 
xxviii.  4),  or  of  the  common  priest  (n)^9?^ 
ib,  40.)  Till  late  in  the  middle  ages  tiara 
was  a  synonym  of  mitra,  a  bishop's 
mitre,  regnum  being  the  word  for  crown 
(Bucange,  iub  voc.). 

The  whole  history  of  the  Papal  Tiara 
is  uncerUin.  Nicolas  I.  (858-867)  is 
sud  to  have  been  the  first  to  unite  the 
princely  crown  with  the  mitre,  though  the 
£k)llandi6ts  think  this  was  done  before 
his  time  (BoUandists,  "  Thesaur."  vol.  ii. 
p.  323,  quoted  by  Hefele).  The  common 
statement  that  Boniface  V  HI.  (about  1800) 
added  the  second  crown  is  false,  for  Hefele 
shows  that  Innocent  III.  is  represented 
wearing  the  second  crown  in  a  painting 
older  than  the  time  of  Boniface.  Urban 
Y.  (1362-70)  is  supposed  to  have  added 
the  third  crown.  Tne  tiara  is  placed  on 
the  Pope's  head  at  his  coronation  b^  the 
second  cardinal  deacon  in  the  lo^a  of 
St.  Peter's  with  the  woida,  **  Receive  the 
tiara  adorned  with  three  crowns,  and 
know  that  thou  art  Father  of  princes  and 
kin^,  Ruler  of  the  world,  \^car  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Ohrist."  At  ceremonies 
of  a  purely  spiritual  character  the  Pope 
wears  the  mitre,  not  the  tiara.  (Hefele, 
"Beitrage,"  vol  ii.  p.  236  $eq.) 

TZTBB8,  Tithes  are  commonly  de- 
fined as  **  the  tenth  part  of  all  fruits  and 
profits  justly  acquired,  owed  to  Gk)d  in 
recognition  of  his  supreme  dominion  over 
man,  and  to  bepaid  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Church."  Tnev  were  paid  by  Abram 
(Gen.  xiv.),  vowed  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.), 
and  regulated  b^  the  Mosaic  law  (Exod. 
xxii. ;  Lev.  xxvii. ;  Numb,  xviii.).  In  the 
earlv  Christian  ages  the  free-wiU  offerings 
of  the  faithful  supplied  what  was  neces- 
sary both  for  the  iSivine  worship  and  the 
support  of  the  clergy  j  but  as  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Western  nations  proceeded,  a 
more  permanent  provision  was  seen  to  be 
necessary.  In  a  canon  of  the  Second 
Coundl  of  M&con  (686)  occurs  the  first 
express  mention  of  the  Christian  obliga- 
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lion  of  payinff  tithes.*  They  b^;an  to  be 
generalh^  rendered  in  the  eighth  century, 
not  earner.  In  866,  Ethelwulf,  king  of 
Wessex,  father  of  Alfred,  "  assigned  the 
tenth  part  of  his  land  all  over  his  king- 
dom for  the  love  of  God  and  his  own 
everlasting  weal."'  The  tithe  of  the 
produce,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  land 
Itself,  is  oertunly  here  mtended.  Many 
authors,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
have  imanned  that  the  proportion  itself 
of  1  in  10  was  fixed  by  a  Divine  pre- 
cept for  ever  as  that  part  of  our  sub- 
stance which  God  requires  to  be  devoted 
to  Him ;  and  mystical  reasons  have  been 
invented  to  account  for  this.  This  belief 
is  now  less  commonly  held.  Cardinal 
Soglia  speaks  of  the  tithe  as  <'  a  certain 
part,  not  the  tenth  part ;  for  it  is  some- 
times greater,  sometimes  smaller,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  difierent  placee."  ' 

Tithes  are  of  two  kinds,  praedial  and 
personal.  Preedial  are  those  recdvable  in 
respect  of  the  annual  crops,  com,  wine, 
oil,  firuit,  &c.,  and  of  the  increase  of  cattle, 
including  milk  and  cheese.  These  last  are 
called  by  some  *'  mixed  "  tithes,  but  the 
distinction  appears  to  be  unneoeesarv. 
Great  tithes  are  of  com,  wine,  and  <m; 
small  tithes,  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Personid  tithes  are  receivable  in  respect 
of  the  profits  of  trade  and  indusby. 
Property  acquired  on  the  title  of  gift^  bo- 
quest,  or  inheritance  is  not  itself  tithe- 
able  ;  but  its  annual  increase,  so  far  as  it 
is  produced  by  nature  or  human  industry, 
is  so. 

Tithes  were  originalljr  paid  to  the 
bishops,  but  with  the  erection  of  separate 
benences  the  right  to  them  passed  to  the 
parish  priests,  in  whom  it  is  now  vested 
by  the  common  law  of  the  Church.  Pn»- 
dial  tithes  are  due  to  the  parish  in  which 
the  farm  lies,  or  in  which  the  anunala  are 
ordinarily  fed ;  personal,  to  that  in  which 
the  tithe-payer  is  bound  to  receive  sacra- 
ments. 

Exemption  from  tithe  may  be  obtained 
by  Papal  privilege,  b^  prescription,  by 
custom,  or  by  convention.  The  Popes  in 
former  times  often  granted  the  titliesof 
certain  places  or  districts  to  princes  or 
nobles  who  had  rendered  eminent  services 
to  the  Church,  and  allowed  them  to  trans- 
mit the  same  to  their  successors.  Kshops 
used  to  grant  tithes  to  laymen  for  similar 
reasons ;  but  this  was  restrained  by  the 
Third  Council  of  Lateran  (II79),  whkfa 

»  Flciiiy,  Higt.  Eeel  zzxiv. 

*  Sax.  Chron. 

s  Intt,  Can,,  vol.  ii.  8. 
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ordered  that  no  alienation  of  tithe  be  made 
bj  a  bishop  without  the  consent  of  the 
Pope.  Prescription  can  only  confer  ex- 
emption, as  against  a  parish  church,  if  it 
be  proved  to  have  existed  forty  vears, 
and  to  rest  on  some  title,  or  if — ^without 
a  title — ^it  can  be  shown  to  be  immemoriaL 
Against  other  churches  (monasteries,  chap- 
ters, &c.),  a  shorter  prescription  is  suffi- 
cient. [Prescription.]  Custom  differs 
from  prescription  in  that  it  affects  places 
or  countries,  while  prescription  affects  in- 
dividuals. By  custom,  *'  personal  and 
mixed  tithes  have  almost  everywhere  be- 
come obsolete,  and  prsedial  also,  in  many 
places,  especiallv  where  competent  revenues 
of  a  difierent  kind  have  been  assigned  to 
the  parish  churches."  On  the  other  hand, 
"  the  law  of  tithes  can  never  be  abrogated 
by  prescription  or  custom,  if  the  minister 
of  the  church  have  no  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient proviwon  from  other  sources;  be- 
cause then  the  natural  and  Divine  law,* 
which  can  neither  be  abrogated  nor  anti- 
quated, commands  that  the  tithe  be 
paid.'*'  (Spehnan,  "Of  Tithes,"  Eng. 
Works,  1723 ;  Ferraris,  DecimcB ;  Soglia, 
"Inst  Can.") 

TZT&XTOOSBB&S.  According  to 
the  ancient  law,  no  secular  cleric  could  be 
admitted  to  holv  orders  except  tUuio  bene- 
Jicii\  that  is,  he  was  required  to  show 
that  he  had  been  nominated  to  a  benefice 
(of  which  he  would  have  undisputed  pos- 
session) sufficient  for  his  decent  main- 
tenance (Cone.  Tr.  xxi.  De  Ref.  c.  2). 
The  same  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
which  lays  down  this  general  principle 
names  two  other  titles  to  ordination  as 
exceptionally  admissible — that  which  con- 
sists in  the  possession  of  sufficient  private 
propertv  (tituhis  patHmonU),  and  that 
which  depends  on  a  guarantee  to  the  oiv 
dinand  by  some  solvent  person  or  persons 
of  an  annual  sum  sufficient  to  maintain 
him,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  or  with- 
drawal of  ecclesiastical  resources  {tituhis 
pensionis).  A  fourth  title  to  orders  (titw- 
Itts  paupertatis)  was,  and  is,  the  poverty 
professed  by  those  who  have  taken  solemn 
vows  in  any  religious  order;  since  this 
poverty  (as  was  shown  in  the  article 
KELieious  Profbbsiok),  while  it  debars 
the  professed  from  possessing  any  private 
income,  guarantees  to  him  a  maintenance 
for  life  on  the  part  of  the  religious  house  or 
order  of  which  he  is  a  memmr.  Beuefices 
having  now  ceased  to  exist  over  a  large  part 

>  Namelr,   that  *<they   who  preach   the 
gospel  should  live  of  the  gospeL*' 

>  Soglia,  vol.  il  12. 
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of  Europe,  one  of  the  other  titles  noticed 
by  the  Council  is  now,  under  the  name  of 
"titulus  mens8B,"  generally  required  in 
German  countries.  The  titulus  mensa  is 
"  the  le^gal  undertaking  of  a  third  person 
to  provide  for  the  sufficient  maintenance 
of  a  clerk  in  major  orders,  in  case  of,  and 
during,  his  mcapacity  to  discharge  his 
functions."    (Wetzer  and  Welte.) 

Again,  the  pupils  of  certain  seminaries 
— as  of  the  College  of  Propaganda  at 
Rome—and  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
countries  where  the  Catholic  Church  is 
circumstAnced  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  may  be  ordained  titulo  senunarii, 
or  missionis.  The  acceptance  of  this  last- 
named  title  imposes  on  the  bishop  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  support 
of  the  ordinand  if  he  shall  become  in- 
capable of  discharging  his  functions, 
whether  it  be  without  fault  (emeritu$\ 
or  through  his  own  fault  (demerttus), 
(Ferraris,  Titulus,  §  31 ;  Wetzer  and 
Welte.) 

TITUTbAM  BX8BOF.  [See  BiSHOP 
m  Partibus  InFiDiaLixTM.]  The  political 
condition  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  for  some 
time  been  such  as  to  allow  of  the  existence 
of  flourishing  Christian  communities  in 
many  places  where  formerly  Mussulman 
bigotry  would  have  rendered  it  impossible. 
These  countries  are  no  longer  "  partes  in- 
fidelium,"  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words. 
lib  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  has  therefore,  by 
a  recent  decision,  substituted  the  phrase 
«  Titular  Bishop  *'  for  «  Bishop  in  Partibus 
Infidelium."  ^ 

TITUTbAM    or    OBV&OB.      [See 

Patbox  Saiht.] 

TZTVZiZ.  A  name  given  to  the 
parish  churches  of  Rome,  as  distinct  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  patriarchal  dburches 
such  as  St.  John  Lateran,St.  Peters,  St. 
Mary  Major,  St.  Laurence  in  Agro  Verano, 
St.  Paul's,  which  belonged  especiallv  to 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  from  lie  Dia- 
conia  and  Oratories.  Each  titular  church 
was  under  a  cardinal  presbyter,  had  a  dis- 
trict attached  to  it,  and  a  font  for  baptism 
in  case  of  necessity.  A  Roman  synod 
under  Pope  Symmachus,  in  499,  enu- 
merates thirty  tituli  served  by  sixty-six 
priests.  (Mabillon,  "Oomm.  in  Ord. 
Kom."  c.  3.) 

Baronius  (An.ll2,  n.  6)  supposes  the 
name  to  be  derived  from  the  aga  of  the 
cross,  which  "  title  "  marked  them  as  be- 
longing to  Christ.  Bingham  ("Antiq." 
vii.  1^  10^,  with  far  greater  probability, 
ezphuoB  the  name  from  the  £ict  that  these 
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churclies  gave  a  "  title  of  cure  or  denomi- 
nation "  to  the  presbyters  who  were  set 
oyer  them. 

TOVSV&B.  The  shayinpf  of  the 
crown  in  a  circle,  which  is  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  clerics.  Among  some  of  the 
monastic  orders  and  friars  the  tonsure 
leayee  only  a  circle  of  hair  round  the 
head;  the  tonsure  of  secular  dorks,  on 
the  other  h  and,  is  small.  The  first  tonsure 
is  made  by  the  bishon,  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Pontifical,  ana  the  person  receiving 
it  is  thereby  admitted  to  the  state  and  privi- 
leges of  a  cleric.  (See  OtEMCAL  Statb.) 
The  Hshop  may  confer  it  at  any  place  or 
time.  Mitred  abbots  may  give  it  to  their 
own  subjects;  cardinal  priests  to  the 
clergy  of  their  titles,  and  it  mav  also  be 
conferred  by  other  priests  with  special 
privileges. 

The  clerical  tonsure,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say,  was  imknown  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church.  Ohristians  were 
simply  expected  to  avoid  vanity  in  dress- 
ing their  hwr  (Tertull.  "De  Cult.  Fem.'' 
ii.  1),  or  at  most  to  keep  it  short  ("  Const. 
Apost"  i.  3).  Ascetics  and  clergymen 
were  thus  naturally  led  to  make  a  point 
of  cuttmg  their  haur  dose.  Jerome  ("  In 
Ezech."  xliv.)  deprecates  eccentricity  in 
this  respect,  and  expresses  his  dislike  both 
of  long  hair  and  shaven  heads.  The  so- 
called  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  44) 
simply  forbids  clerics  to  wear  long  hair : 
**  nee  comam  nutriat,  nee  barbam.** 

We  have,  however,  dear  proof  that 
the  clerical  tonsure  was  familiar  at  least 
in  Gaul  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
and  in  the  sixth  century.  For  Sidonius 
Apollinarb  (lib.iv.  Ep.  13)  says  the  bishop 
Germanicus  nad  his  hair  cut  "  in  the  shape 
of  a  wheel "  ("  in  rot»  spedem  "),  and  »t 
Gregory  of  Tours  ("  Vit.  Patr."  17)  re- 
lates that  Nicetius  was  miraculously  de- 
signated from  birth  for  the  clerical  state, 
being  born  with  a  fringe  of  hair  like  a 
"  corona  clerici." 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d. 
633,  c.  41)  requires  all  derics  to  shave 
their  heads,  leaving  only  a  rim  of  hair 
behind,  and  reprobates  the  fashion  of 
making  only  a  small  tonsure^  prevalent 
among  heretics. 

Writers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  distinguish  three  kinds  of  ton- 
sure. (1)  The  Roman  tonsure,  known  as 
St.  Peters,  which  consisted  in  shaving 
the  whole  head,  leaving  only  a  circle  of 
hair.  It  prevfuled  in  France  and  Spain 
(vide  9upta)  and  in  Rome  (Joann.  Diao. 
"  Vit.  Greg.  Magn."  iv.  88).    It  was  only 
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late  in  the  middle  ages  that  this  tonsure 
was  lessened,  and  the  present  distinction 
between  the  tonsure  of  clerics  and  of 
monks  or  friars  arose.  Chardon  shows 
that  the  large  derical  tonsure  continued, 
at  least  in  some  places,  down  even  to  tbe 
fifteenth  century.  But  as  early  as  1240 
a  synod  of  Worcester  (Wilkins,  "  Ooncil.* 
tom.  i.  p.  670)  refers  to  a  dhOference  of 
size  in  tonsures,  the  tonsure  bdng  in- 
creased in  size  with  each  step  in  the 
sacred  ministry.  (2)  The  tonsure  of  St. 
Paul,  usual  among  the  Easterns,  was  en- 
tire. When  the  Greek  Theodore  came  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  in  668,  he  had  to 
wait  four  months  and  let  his  hair  grow 
that  he  might  receive  the  Roman  tonsure. 
(3)  The  Celtic  tonsure,  called  St.  John^s, 
and  by  its  Anglo-Saxon  enemies  that  of 
Simon  Magus,  consisted  in  shaving  the 
head  in  firont  of  a  line  drawn  from  ear  to 
ear.  It  was  adopted  by  the  British  and 
Irish  Churches  and  the  disciples  of  St. 
Columbanus  on  the  Continent.  No  ques- 
tion on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Roman  and  Celtic  tonsures  was  raised  by 
St  Augustine  either  at  the  Oak  or  at 
Bangor;  but  the  matter  became  the 
subject  of  violent  controversy  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries — e,ff.  at  the 
Council  of  Whitby,  a.d.  663.  (Bede, 
"n.Angl."iu.  26,26.) 

Even  after  the  tonsure  was  introduced 
it  was  never  given  separatdv,  but  always 
with  the  order  of  reader.  Kobody  could 
belong  to  the  clerical  state  without  at 
least  a  minor  order,  and  children  dedi- 
cated to  God  were  not  simply  tonsured, 
but  made  readers,  since  nothing  short 
of  ordination  to  some  grade  of  the  eccle- 
siastical ministry  plac^  a  person  in  the 
clerical  state.  (Isiaore,  "  Eoclesiast,  Off.** 
ii.  1.)  Then  from  the  seventh  century, 
according  to  Chardon,  children  were  ton- 
sured without  ordination ;  and  in  an 
ancient  Ordo  Romanus  there  is  an  office 
"  ad  puerum  tonsurandum ; "  and  lastly, 
very  much  later,  adults  anxious  to  be  free 
from  the  secular  courts,  &c.,  were  ton- 
sured without  any  ordination.  This  last 
custom  was  of  course  an  abuse. 

It  was  only  gradually  that  the  right 
to  tonsure  was  limited  to  bishops,  abbots, 
&c.  Till  the  tenth  century  it  was  given 
by  simple  priests,  or  even' by  laymen  to 
each  other.  (Mabillon,  "Annal.  Benedicts" 
Pnef.  ad.  Sacc.  iii.,  quoted  by  Chardon.) 
(Chiefly  from  Chardon,  "  Hist,  des  Sacr.^ 
tom.  V.  p.  45  seq,) 

TRACT.  Verses  of  Scripture  said 
after  the  Gradual  (not  '^  a  form  which  the 
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Gradual  assumes,''  as  Hammond  supposes, 
"  Ancient  Liturgies,'*  p.  385),  instead  of 
the  Alleluia  in  all  Maaees  from  Septua- 
gesima  till  Holy  Saturday.  Le  Brun 
("  Explic.  de  la  Messe,**  tom.  i.  p.  206) 
says  the  name  meant  something  sung 
"tractim** — i.e.  without  hreak  or  inter- 
ruption of  other  voices,  as  in  responsories 
and  antiphons — ^by  the  cantor  alone,  and 
that  the  theory  of  Durandus — yiz.  that 
the  tract  is  something  sung  tractimj  i.e, 
in  a  dow  or  sad  voice — arose  by  mistake 
in  the  tenth  century. 

TRilAITZOir  (jrapdiioa'ii)  means 
properly  the  act  of  handinff  down,  and 
thus  the  doctrine  so  handea  down.  In 
its  widest  sense  it  includes  all  truths  or 
supposed  truths  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another;  and  in  all  societies 
which  have  no  literature  tradition  is, 
witJi  all  its  manifold  imperfections,  the 
great  bond  between  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  one  of  the  great  distinguishing 
marks  between  man  and  the  brutes, 
which  latter  have  no  tradition,  and  there- 
fore no  hbtory.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as 
among  all  other  nations,  tradition  was  the 
only  history  till  an  historical  literature 
arose,  but  among  the  later  Jews  the  word 
assumed  another  and  a  much  more  re- 
stricted sense.  The  early  Hebrew  tra- 
dition arose  naturally  before  there  was 
any  written  law  or  history ;  the  latter 
Jewish  tradition  interpreted  the  written 
law  and  added  to  it*  To  a  certain 
extent  such  a  tradition  arose  of  necessity, 
for  the  Pentateuch  is  a  "  Corpus  Juris," 
and  no  system  of  law  can  remain  absolutely 
unchanged.  Additions  and  alterations 
are  inevitable,  as  the  conditions  of  society 
change  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the 
Kabbmical  traditions  were  as  defensible 
as  the  "  fictions  "  of  the  Roman  lawyers. 
The  danger,  however,  lay  in  this,  that  the 
law  of  Moses  determined  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  the  relation  of  love  and 
kindness  between  man  and  man,  and  in 
such  a  sphere  the  legal  spirit  is  sure  to 
be  dangerous  and  even  pernicious.  Hence 
the  charge  which  Ohnst  makes  against 
the  Pharisees,  "  Ye  have  made  void  the 
law  of  God  by  your  tradition."  They 
used  the  same  "fictions"  which  lawyers 
employ  to  preserve  the  letter  of  a  law 
which  can  no  longer  be  really  observed, 

*  The  Holakah  is  legal  (from  -An,  to  go)  ; 
the  Haggadah  (from  *i^jn,  to  relate)  legen- 
dftry ;  the  Kabbala  (from  ^^p,  to  receive)  myR- 
tical ;  the  Massora  (from  ")DD»  to  deliver),  is 
textual  tradition.  The  last  of  these  has  a 
very  real  valae. 
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in  treating  of  God's  eternal  law.  Again, 
just  as  a  human  legislator  rightly  and 
necessarily  contents  himself  with  regu- 
lating the  external  actions  of  man,  so 
the  Jewish  Scribes  were  apt  to  make 
much  of  outward  things,  little  compara- 
tively of  justice  and  mercy  and  truth. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  demerits  or  the  unhistorical^ 
character  of  Jewish  tradition  here.  We 
will  only  add  that  Josephus  uses  the 
same  word,  irapdboatT,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  N.  T.  and  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  Pharisees,  he  says  ("Antiq."  xiii.  10, 
6),  imposed  many  "enactments"  (p6fiifia) 
on  the  people,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
written  law ;  the  Sadducees,  on  the  other 
hand,  rejected  the  "tradition  of  the 
Fathers"  (tA  ^k  7rapab6a'te>s  irartfxav), 
Jewish  tradition  in  the  strict  sense  never 
invaded  the  Church.  In  the  Judaising 
homilies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
dlement  a  false  tradition  is  exalted  at 
the  expense  of  the  Scriptural  text,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  by  irre- 
ligious interpretations.  (Clem.  Ilom.  ii. 
3S-39.)  But  this,  of  course,  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  Rabbinical  idea  of  tradi- 
tion. In  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  on 
the  other  hand,  tradition  is  only  put  for- 
ward as  determining  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture ("  Recog.,"  1,  21,  cf.  ii.  46),  a  notion 
which  is  neither  Rabbinical  nor  heretical, 
but  Catholic. 

This  brings  ns  naturally  to  speak  of 
tradition  in  the  Church.  So  far  from 
setting  tradition,  as  such,  aside,  Christ 
left  his  Church  with  no  written  books, 
and  with  nothing  but  tradition  to  guide 
it.  St.  Paul  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  holding  to  the  Christian  tradition. 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15.)  Even  when 
the  Scriptures  of  the  N.  T.  were  written 
tradition  did  not  fall  out  of  sight,  for  the 
early  Christians  were  well  aware  that  it 
was  tradition  which  settled  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  they  were  not  unreasonable 
enough  to  reject  tradition  for  Scripture, 
since  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself 
was  based  on  tradition.  Tliey  knew 
very  well  that  many  barbarous  nations 
furnished  converts  to  the  faitli  although 
they  had  no  translations  of  the  Bible  as 
yet  in  their  own  languages,  and  could 

1  The  common  accomit  is  given  in  Pirke 
Avoihy  ad  init,  "  Moses  received  the  law  (».«. 
the  secret  and  oral  law,  the  nS  ?y3K'  rn^H* 
See  Buztorf,  Lex,  tub  voc,  "iQo),  m)m  Sinai, 

and  delivered  it  to  Joshaa,  and  Joshaa  to  the 
elders^  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  tht 
prophets  to  th«  men  of  the  great  synigogna." 
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not  therefore  learn  the  truth  from  it. 
They  were  convinced,  moreover,  that 
though  human  tradition  b  in  its  own 
nature  shifting  and  uncertain,  the  Holv 
Spirit  preserved  the  tradition  of  truth 
in  the  Church.  Add  to  all  this  the 
obscurity  of  Scripture,  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  collection  of  lK>oks  which  never  pro- 
fesses to  contain  the  sum  of  Christian 
truth,  and  the  appeal  of  the  Fathers  to 
tradition  becomes  quite  intelligible. 
Hence  Heresippus  (apud  Euseb.  '*  H.  E.," 
iii.  32),  appeals  to  the  *'  wholesome  canon 
of  saving  preaching ;  "  Ireneeus  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  to  the  "  canon  of  the 
truth"  ("Adv.  H»r.''  i.  9,  4,  ii.  27,  1; 
Clem.  Al.  «  Strom."  iv.  1,  p.  664,  ed.  Pot- 
ter),  and  the  "Canon  of  the  Church"  (ib, 
i.  19,  p.  376 »).  The  latter  will  have  doubt- 
ful questions  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Apostolic  churches,  and  considers  that 
tradition  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
guide,  even  if  the  Church  had  been  left 
without  any  Scriptures  at  all  (iii.  4,  1). 
Just  in  the  same  way  Tcrtullian  invokes 
the  decision  of  the  Apostolic  churches 
("Praescr."  17  et  passim),  and  ("  De 
Corona,"  3)  asserts  the  decisive  authority 
of  unwritten  tradition,  in  favour,  it  is 
true,  of  matters  of  custom  and  ritual,  but 
of  custom  and  ritual  which  involved 
questions  of  doctrine,  such,  e,g.,  as  *'  ob- 
lations for  the  dead."  TertuUian  speaks 
for  Africa  and  Rome,  Irenaeus  for  Asia 
Minor  and  Gaul.  Origen,  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  early  Alexandrian  church, 
holds  the  same  language.  Since,  he  says 
("  De  Princip."  §  2),  there  are  differences 
among  Christians,  "let  the  ecclesiastical 
teachmg  handed  down  by  order  of  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles,  and  abiding 
till  now  in  the  churches,  be  observed  ; 
that  only  is  to  be  believed  the  truth 
which  no  way  differs  from  ecclesiastical 
and  Apostolic  tradition." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  testi- 
monies of  later  Fathers :  "  It  is  enough," 
says  Gregory  Nvssen  ("  Contr.  Eunom.," 
iv. ;  "0pp."  vol.  ii.  col,  063  in  Mignes 
reprint),  "for  the  demonstration  of  our 
position  to  have  the  tradition  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  Fathers  transmitted 
as  an  inheritance  by  succession  from  the 
Apostles  through  the  saints  that  followed 
them."  St.  Basil  ("  De  Spir.  S."  §  06)  : 
"  Of  the  doctrines  and  decrees  {tcrjovy- 
fidro^v  »  canons  and  decrees  on  discipline, 

>  Clement  has  also  the  idea  of  a  secret  and 
esoteric  tradition  whtch  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  has  its  tme  analogon  in  Jadaism.  Strom. 
tL7,  p.771.    See  al«>  finseb.  if*  A\  U.  1. 
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&c.),  we  have  some  from  written  teach- 
ing ;  others  we  have  received,  apportioned 
to  us  from  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  both  of  which 
(i.e.  So-ipture  and  tradition)  have  the 
same  force."  St.  Chrysostom  ("In  2 
Thess."  hom.  iv.  §  14),  after  saying  that 
the  Apostles  did  not  hand  down  all  hy 
epistles,  but  much  also  without  writing 
(n-oXXa  Koi  ttypd(f>tas),  adds :  "  The  one  and 
the  other  are  worthy  of  belief,  so  that  we 
consider  the  tradition  of  the  Church  aim 
worthy  of  belief.  It  is  a  tradition :  ask 
no  more."  St.  Epiphanius  f"  Ilaer."  Ixi.  6) : 
"  We  must  also  use  tradition,  since  all 
cannot  be  got  from  the  divine  Scripture, 
wherefore  the  divine  Apostles  handed 
down  some  things  in  writings,  others  in 
tradition."  So,  much  later,  St  John  of 
Damascus  ("De  Fid.  Orthodox."  iv.  10) 
supports  the  received  doctrine  on  images 
by  a  reference  to  "  unwritten  tradition." 
We  have  passed  over  one  Greek  Father, 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  because  he  attri- 
butes an  exaggerated  importance  to  tra- 
dition, and  speaks  as  if  the  tradition  of 
the  Church  had  added  new  trutha,  not 
cleariy  taught  even  by  the  Apostles.  The 
N.  T.,  he  thinks  (Orat.  xxxi.  §  2C), 
only  hinted  at  (vn-edftlc)  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  "  Now  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwells  with  us  (€fiiro\iT(v(Tai),  makinjf 
the  manifestation  of  himself  more  plain." 
If  we  turn  to  the  later  Fathers  of  tho 
Latin  Church,  we  meet  wiUi  the  same 
appreciation  of  tradition.  St.  Augustine, 
treating  of  the  dispute  about  the  validity 
of  heretical  baptism  ("Contr.  Bapt 
Donat"  ii,  7),  writes:  "  I  believe  it  (w. 
the  Koman  rule  of  accepting  such  l»p- 
tism  as  valid)  comes  from  tradition  of 
the  AposUes,  like  many  things  which  are 
not  found  in  their  letters,  nor  in  earlier 
councils,  and  yet  because  observed  by  the 
whole  Church  are  believed  to  have  heen 
handed  down  and  commended  by  no 
others  than  by  them  "  (the  Apostles;  ses 
also  ib.  iv.  24,  v.  23).  Vincent,  in  his  first 
"  Commonitorium  "  (cap.  2),  the  daaical 
work  on  the  subject,  argues  for  the 
necessity  of  tradition  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  may  be  understood  in  manj 
different  ways,  although  the  canon  of 
Scripture  is  perfect,  and  "  in  itself  suffi- 
cient, and  more  than  sufficient,  for  all" 
Here  the  reader  may  observe  a  diflfereoce. 
Other  Fathers,  and  especiidly  Basil,  Gre- 
gonr  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom, 
look  on  Scripture  and  tradition  as  two 
co-ordinate  authorities,  each  divine.  To 
Vincent  the  authority  is  single,  traditioa 
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not  completing  but  merdv  determining 
the  sense  of  Scripture.  Cardinal  New- 
man ("  Via  Media,"  i.  p.  327),  points  out 
that  even  modem  ''Catholic  contro- 
versialists, while  in^ting  that  the^  need 
not  prove  their  doctrine  from  Scripture^ 
always  do  so  prove  it.**  In  other  words, 
thej  would  have  no  objection  to  admit  that 
all  CathoHc  doctrine  is  in  some  implicit 
way  contained  in  Scripture,  and  to  grant 
with  Vincent  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture 
illustrated  by  tradition.  Inhere  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  radical  difference  between  the 
(Jatholic  belief  on  the  necessity  of  tra- 
dition and  the  opinion  of  Protestants  pure 
and  simple  that  no  doctrine  can  be  an 
article  of  faith  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
deduced  without  the  aid  of  tradition 
from  the  sacred  text.  Of  such  a  theory 
there  is  no  trace  in  antiquity,  except 
perhaps  that  Stephen  Gobaras  the  Tri- 
theist  ("Phot.  Bibliothec."  Cod.  132), 
laboured  to  set  Father  against  Father, 
apparently  vvith  the  view  of  sapping  the 
authority  of  tradition.  Therefore  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  iv.  De  Canon 
Script.),  when  it  teaches  that  the  truth 
of  Christ  is  contained  partly  in  the  Bible, 
partly  in  unwritten  tradition  received  by 
the  Apostles  from  Christ  or  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  entrusted  by  them  to 
the  Church,  that  Scripture  and  tradition 
rthe  latter  of  course  only  when  proved 
Anostolic)  are  to  be  reverenced  idike, 
foUows  the  express  teaching  of  many  of 
the  earliest  and  greatest  Fathers,  the 
spirit  of  all.  The  advocate  of  private 
judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church 
was  left  for  a  generation  without  any 
true  and  complete  rule  of  faith,  that  when 
this  rule  was  given  nobody,  not  even  the 
holiest  and  wisest,  understood  its  purpose 
or  use,  and  that  when  after  fifteen  cen- 
turies this  use  was  understood,  the  rule 
intended  to  secure  unity  in  faitn  became 
the  most  fertile  source  of  strife  and 
division. 

In  conclusion,  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  statemento  of  some  Fathers 
who  seem  to  make  Scripture  the  sole 
guide  are  only  apparent.  St.  Augustine 
("  De  Doctr.  Christ."  ii.  9)  no  doubt 
allows  that  the  things  '<  openly  stated  in 
Scripture''  contain  the  whole  sum  of 
faith  and  morals.  We  have  seen  already 
what  St  Auffustine  thought  of  tradition, 
and  in  this  place  he  adds,  **  namely,  faith 
and  hope,**  meaning  that  a  Christian  may 
find  in  the  Bible  all  that  he  needs  to 
know  explicitly  in  order  to  be  saved,  a 
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fact  which  is  undeniable.  Optatus 
("  Schism.  Donat.**  y.  3)  is  contrasting 
Scripture,  not  with  Apostolic,  but  with 
human  tradition.  St.  C;^ril  of  Alex- 
andria (Cat.  IV.  17)  tells  his  catechumens 
that  he  will  have  them  believe  nothing 
he  tells  them  except  ho  can  prove  it  out 
of  Scripture.  But  (1)  he  refers  to  the 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which 
can  certainly  be  proved  from  the  Bible ; 
(2)  he  is  contrastmg  Scripture,  not  with 
tradition,  but  with  "  prolMkbilities,*'  **  in- 
genious arguments  "  (Aoywv  KaraaKtvais), 
**  inventions  "  of  his  own  (wptaiKoyiait), 
TRiiBXTiovAUum.  A  system 
of  philosophy  in  which  intellectual  cogni- 
tion, so  far  as  the  human  mind  is  con- 
cerned, is  reduced  to  belief  in  truth 
communicated  by  revelation  from  God, 
and  received  by  traditional  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  language,  which 
was  originally  itself  a  supernatural  gift. 
This  system  is  also  called  FideUnif  and  is 
a  reaction  from  the  extreme  of  rationid- 
ism  into  an  opposite  extreme  of  anti- 
rationalism.  JJe  Bonald  (f  1840)  is 
regarded  as  its  author.  In  its  strictest 
form  this  system  reduces  the  intellect  to 
a  merely  receptive  faculty,  capable  of 
acquiring  knowledge  by  instruction, 
wmch  comes  ori^ally  from  God  by  a 
primitive  revelation  given  to  the  first 
progenitors  of  the  human  race.  In  its 
mocufied  and  milder  form  it  restricts  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  traditional  instruc- 
tion derived  from  revelation  to  meta- 
physical, religious,  and  moral  truth, 
admitting  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  to  discover  other  intellectual  truths 
by  its  innate  power.  M.  Bonnetty  was 
the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  this 
modified  traditionalism,  which  for  a 
time  obtained  numerous  adherents  among 
Catholics,  especially  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. It  has  been  partially  adopted  by 
some  advocates  of  ontologism  and  com- 
bined with  that  philosophical  theory. 
There  are,  besides,  other  thinkers  and 
writers  whose  tendency  is  to  minimise 
the  rational,  and  elevate  towards  the 
maxhnum  the  traditional  element  in  the 
highest  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
but  who  cannot  be  classed  as  advocates 
of  traditionalism  properly  so  called.  The 
best  Catholic  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers haye  always  recognised  the  moral 
and  practical  need  of  revelation  and  tra- 
ditional instruction,  for  the  easy  acauisi- 
tion  of  complete  and  certain  Imowledge 
of  the  highest  truths  within  the  scone  of 
the    natural    intelligence   and  rational 
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fkculty  of  mm,  by  men  in  general.  The 
reason  of  this  need  is  accidental,  extrinsic, 
and  to  be  ascribed  to  the  actual  condition 
and  environment  of  mankind  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  The  specific  difference  which 
places  the  system  of  traditionalism  in 
opposition  to  this  common  doctrine  con- 
sists in  this :  to  wit,  that  it  makes  this 
need  to  be  a  phytdcal  necessity  arising 
f^m  the  intrinm  essence  and  nature  of 
the  human  intellect.  The  former  doc- 
trine has  been  explicitly  formulated  and 
promulgated  by  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can in  the  Constitution  ''DeiFilinS;''  with 
an  exclusion  of  the  latter  opinion.  This 
is  a  condemnation  of  traditionalism 
proper.  It  had  been  already  condemned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Conffregation  of  the 
Index  beiu^  the  date  of  June  11, 1855| 
and  apfHToyed  by  his  Holiness  Pius  IX., 
which  set  forth  four  theses  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  M.  Bonnetty.  These  theses 
are  the  contradictories  of  several  pro- 
portions extracted  from  his  writings.  It 
may  suffice  to  cite  the  second  and  third: 

n.  Ratiocination  can  prove  with  cer- 
titude the  existence  of  Qod,  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  soul,  the  liberty  of  man. 
Faith  is  posterior  to  Revelation,  and  can- 
not therefore  suitably  be  alleged  for 
proving  the  existence  of  God  a^inst  an 
atheist,  or  for  proving  the  spirituality 
and  liberty  of  tne  rational  soul  against 
a  follower  of  naturalism  and  fatalism. 

m.  The  use  of  reason  precedes  Faith 
and  conducts  man  to  it,  by  the  aid  of 
Revelation  and  of  Grace. 

The  judgments  of  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  Church  have  been  submitted 
to  with  docility  by  those  Catholics  who 
had  adopted  the  theory  of  traditionalism, 
and  the  controversy  respecting  this  mat- 
ter has  come  to  an  end.  For  a  very  full 
historical  and  doctrinal  exposition  of  the 
main  points  in  this  controversy  see  the 
works  of  Cardinal  Dechamps,  vol.  vii. 
"  Opuscules." 

xmABiTiov  or  zvsTmv- 
acavTS.    [See  Obdkb.] 

TSABXTomSfl.  A  name  ^ven  to 
Christians  who  in  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian gave  up  to  the  officers  of  the  law 
''the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord,  or  the  names  of  their  brethren  " 
(Condi.  1  Arel.  a.d.  814,  c.  13).  The 
first  edict  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  803,  ordered 
the  churches  and  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Christians  to  be  burnt.  Hence  the  sur- 
render of  sacred  books  (to  be  burnt),  and 
of  Teasels  (ad  iiscum).  The  edict  also 
dtprivdd  OlmstUns  of  honours  and  tiril 
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rights,  and  made  them,  if  slaves,  inca- 
pable of  freedom.  Hence  perhaps  bishop, 
&c.,  were  asked  for  the  list  of  their  flociB, 
though  others  think  that  the  traditio 
nominum  was  a  consequence  of  Diocle- 
tian's second  edict,  condemning  all  eccle- 
siastics to  prison,  and  requiring  them  to 
sacrifice.  The  canon  already  quoted 
orders  the  deposition  of  all  clerical  tra* 
ditores,  but  allowed  persons  ordained  hj 
traditores  to  remain  in  oflice.  [See  DoKi- 

TI8T8.] 

TSADVCXAVZBIC.     [See  SOTJL.] 
TBAVSVZOUBATXOV,     FBAST 

OV  (17  dy/a  fMrraftopfbt^o'ts  rov  K.  I.  X.)« 
With  the  Greeks,  who,  like  the  Lttins, 
keep  it  on  August  6,  it  is  one  of  the 
twelve  greater  feasts  which  come  next 
after  Easter  in  dignity  (Daniel,  "Ood 
Lit.^  iv.  p.  289).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Constitunon  of  Manuel  Comoenus,  and, 
of  course,  in  the  Bfenologies  (Thomason, 
"  Traits  des  Festes,"  p.  406). 

In  the  West  its  inatitution  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  Calixtus  III.  (1456- 
58).  But  Thomassin  {loc,  cU,)  shows 
that  the  feast  is  mentioned  in  tne  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Vandelbert  (said  to  have 
lived  about  850) ;  by  Ilddbnsus  in  845, 
who  says  it  was  kept  the  sixth  day  be- 
fore the  Calends  ot  August,  and  wai 
among  the  chief  soleomities;  and  bj 
Peter  the  Venerable  in  the  Statutes  of 
Clugny.  Gregory  IX.  (see  Bened.  XH'. 
<<  De  Fest'O  speaks  of  it  as  celebrated  on 
the  present  day — ^via.  August  0.  Cahxtw, 
however,  promoted  the  observance,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  help  of  God  against 
the  Turks,  by  grantbg  indulgences.  He 
also  instituted  an  Office  for  the  day, 
which  was  afterwards  alteied,  in  the 
hymns  and  lessons  of  the  two  first  noc- 
turne, by  Pius  V.  (Gavant.  ''De  Feet 
Aug."  5  7, 10, 6.) 

TKAV8&ATIOV  OV  rSASTf* 
Some  account  of  the  rules  on  this  matter 
will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Fbisib* 
But  while  this  work  has  been  in  proffresst 
an  important  change  has  been  made  by 
the  present  Pope  in  the  Apostolic  Letters, 
"  Nulb  unquam  tempore,^  July  28, 1882. 
By  the  new  rule,  mere  doubles  ("feet* 
duplicia  minora "),  unless  feasts  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Church,  and  semi-doubles, 
if  the  celebration  on  tiie  proper  days  is 
impeded  by  the  concurrence  or  a  ff^^ 
feast,  or  of  a  Sunday,  are  not  transferred* 
Instead,  they  are  conunemorated  00 
the  day  itself  at  Lauds  and  Vespers^ 
the  ninth  lesson  at  Matins  is  composed 
of  the  two  or  three  lessons  which  givt 
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tlie  history  of  the  eaint  If  tlie  solem- 
nity of  the  day  does  not  admit  such  a 
mode  of  commemorating  the  excluded 
feasty  then  all  notice  of  the  latter  is 
omitted  during  that  year,  according  to 
the  rule  alrea(fy  provided  for  simple  feasts 
"  In  Rubric,  lit.  ix.  n.  x.,  lit.  x.  n.  viii." 

TMAXBUBBTAMTIATIOV.  [See 
EUCHAEIBT.] 

TttAVPZSTS.  A  branch  of  the 
Cistercian  order;  see  that  article.  The 
founder;  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de 
Ranc^y  bom  in  1626,  was  of  a  noble 
family.  According  to  an  abuse  conunon 
in  that  age,  the  child,  bein^  destined  to 
be  a  priest,  was  loaded  by  his  father  with 
preferment  from  his  early  years.  Though 
only  ten  or  elcYen,  he  was  commendatory 
ablK)t  of  La  Trappe  and  two  other  abbeys, 

?rior  of  two  pnories,  and  canon  of  Notre 
>ame  at  Pans ;  his  ecclesiastical  income 
was  from  15,000  to  20,000  livres.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1661  by  his  imcle, 
the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  whose  coadjutor 
he  hoped  one  day  to  become.  His  youthful 
worldlmess  was  {gradually  shaken  by  a 
series  of  striking  incidents ;  the  death  of 
a  cousin,  a  remarkable  escape  from  death, 
a  disappointment  to  his  ambition  in  the 
assemoly  of  the  clergy,  were  among  the 
occasions  of  his  entering  into  himself, 
and  recognising  the  nothingness  of  all  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  lived.  In  1660  he 
resigned  all  his  benefices  except  the  abbacy 
of  La  Trappe ;  disposed  of  his  patrimony 
for  dOO,0()0  livres ;  and  gave  tne  greater 
part  of  the  money  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  or 
great  hospital  at  iraris.  He  then  repaired 
to  La  Trappe,  and  told  the  monks  that 
they  woultt  thenceforth  have  to  live  by 
the  rule  of  what  was  called  the  '^  Strict 
Observance  "  of  the  Cistercian  order.  La 
Trappe  was  an  ancient  monastery  lying 
in  tne  heart  of  La  Perche,  not  far  from 
S^z,  founded  as  a  Cistercian  house  in 
1140  by  Rotrou,  count  of  Perche,  It 
suffered  much  during  the  long  wars  with 
England,  but  its  discipline  was  still  more 
fatally  injured  in  later  times  by  the  system 
of  commendation,  which  gave  the  name 
and  emoluments  of  abbot  to  some  non- 
resident layman  or  ecclesiastic.  When  de 
Ranc^  came  there  in  1662,  the  state  of 
things  was  deplorable;  the  monks  had 
ceas^  to  live  in  community,  and  if  they 
met  at  all  it  was  for  pleasure  parties; 
the  buildings  were  going  to  rmn,  and 
persons  from  without  were  suffered  to 
live  in  them.  With  much  difficulty  de 
Baac^  6uoQ€^ded  in  bringing  from  a 
neighbourbg  monastery  some  monki  of 
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the  Strict  Observance,  and  in  restoring 
regularity  at  La  Trappe.  Still  he  was  not 
satisfied;  an  ideal  had  been  for  some  time 
fioatinff  before  his  eyes  in  which  were 
blended  the  union  with  God  through 
contemplation  and  prayer,  bodily  morti* 
ficatiim,  and  severance  from  causes  of 
distraction.  The  final  result  was  the 
discipline  of  La  Trappe,  of  which  we 
take  an  abridged  account  from  H^lyot. 
''In  summer  the  religious  go  to  rest  at 
eight,  in  winter  at  seven.  They  get  up  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  night  to  go  to  Matins, 
which  usually  last  till  half-past  four,  be* 
cause  they  add  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  the  regular  Office,  and  between 
the  two  ^ke  half  an  hour's  meditation. 
.  .  .  After  Matins,  in  summer  time,  they 
may  go  and  rest  in  theur  cells  till  Prime ; 
in  winter  they  go  into  a  common  room 
near  the  stove,  where  each  reads  to  him- 
self. .  .  .  At  half-past  five  they  say  Prime, 
and  then  go  to  onapter,''  which  usually 
takes  up  half  an  hour.  ''At  seven  tbey 
go  to  work ;  the  cowl  is  put  off,  and  the 
under  ^rment  tucked  up;  some  dig, 
others  riddle,  others  carry  stones, — each 
according  to  the  task  assigned  to  him,  for 
they  are  not  free  to  choose  the  kind  of 
work  which  they  like  best.  The  abbot 
himself  works,  and  often  takes  up  the 
most  abject  sort  of  employment.''  Their 
indoor  employments,  when  the  weather 
does  not  allow  of  outdoor  labour,  include 
carpentry,  joinery,  copying,  binding, 
sweeping,  and  many  other  useful  toils. 
"  When  they  have  worked  an  hour  and  a 
half  they  go  to  office ;  Tierce  is  said,  fol- 
lowed by  Mass ;  then  Sext ;  after  which 
an  interval  of  reading  in  their  own  cells 
is  allowed."  None  is  said  at  half-past 
eleven ;  on  fast  days  a  little  later.  Then 
they  go  to  the  refectory,  a  very  large 
room  with  a  long  row  of  tables  on  each 
side.  The  abbots  table  is  laid  for  six; 
guests  are  entertained  at  it  if  they  offer 
themselves,  but  this  does  not  often  happen. 
There  are  no  table-cloths,  but  the  taolea 
are  kept  very  clean.  Each  monk  has  his 
napkin,  his  mug,  his  knife,  his  wooden 
fork  and  spoon,  which  remain  always  in 
the  same  place.  The  repast  consists  of 
coarse  brown  bread,  some  vegetable  soup 
made  without  butter  or  oil,  a  mess  of  car- 
rots or  lentils,  two  apples  or  pears,  and 
a  little  cider.  "  At  or  about  one  o^clock 
thejr  return  to  work.  .  .  .  This  second 
penod  of  work  lasts  from  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours.  The  recall  being 
sounded,  every  monk  takes  off  hu 
'sabots/  puts  away  his  took,  puts  on 
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his  cowl,  and  ftoea  into  his  cell,  where  he 
reads  and  meditates  till  Vespers,  at  four 
o'clock.'*  At  ^ve  a  collation,  consisting 
of  dry  hread  and  some  fruit,  with  a  little 
cider,  is  taken  in  the  refectory.  After 
collation  there  is  a  short  interval  in  the 
cells ;  then  the  monks  fo  to  chapter  and 
listen  to  spiritual  reading  till  six,  when 
Compline  is  said.  At  seven  a  heU  rings 
and  they  go  to  their  dormitories;  they 
sleep  on  straw  paillasses,  and  in  their 
ordinary  dress.  Frobably  the  most  try- 
ing part  of  all  the  discipline  is  the  sUence, 
no  monk  being  allowed  to  speak  to  his 
brother  on  any  occasion.  The  abbot  and 
the  guest-master  are  the  only  persons  in 
the  convent  who  are  permitted  to  speak 
to  strangers. 

The  monks  of  La  Trappe  for  the  most 
part  resisted  the  sophistries  of  Jansenism. 
The  local  authorities  in  1700  petitioned 
that  so  useful  a  body  of  men  might  be 
exempted  from  the  general  suppression; 
and  when  questioned  individually  as  to 
their  desire  to  change  their  mode  of  life, 
out  of  fifty-three  monks  forty  two  dedared 
that  they  wished  to  live  and  die  in  the 
monasterv,  in  the  observance  of  their 
rule.  After  the  suppression,  an  energetic 
monk  named  Dom  Austin  succeeded 
in  finding  a  retreat  for  himself  and  a  score 
of  his  brethren  in  the  canton  Fribourg, 
where  they  occupied  the  deserted  monas- 
tery of  Val  Sainte.  From  this  centre 
Trappist  filiations  spread  the  austere  rule 
of  tne  order  into  Spain,  Belgium,  Pied- 
mont, England,  and  Ireland.  Mount  St. 
Bernard  in  Leicestershire  and  the  Trap- 
pistine^  convent  of  Stapehill  in  Dorset 
are  their  houses  in  this  country ;  in  Lre- 
land  they  have  flourishing  monasteries  at 
Mount  Melleray  and  Roscrea.    (H^lyot.) 

TUMAmUMM  OT  muuTs.  [See 
Ikdulgbnobs.] 

TRMMTf  comroz&  OV.  The 
general  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century 
succeeded  on  the  whole  in  one  of  the 
principal  objects  for  which  they  were 
convened,  that  of  restoring  or  maintain- 
ing the  unity  of  Christendom.  At  Con- 
stance the  great  schism  was  closed;  at 
Basle  the  difficulty  with  the  Hussites  was 
arranged;  at  Ferrara-Florence  East  and 
West  were  momentarily  reunited.  [See 
CoNSTANCB,  Baslb,  Coukoilb  of.]|  Hence 
it  was  natural,  that  when  religious  dis- 
sension and  (iOsturbance  broke  out  in 
the  sixteenth  centurv,  a  general  council 
should  be  confidently  looked  to  as  the 

^  The  Trappistine  nuns  were  instituted  by 
Dom  Avgnstiii  (f  1827). 
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remedy.  And  yet,  as  Pallavicini  remarks,* 
the  remembrance  that  the  Nicene  Council 
did  not  put  down  Arianism,  nor  that  of 
Chalcedon  Eutychianism,  with  other  like 
instances,  might  have  served  to  moderate 
expectation  and  check  disappointment,  if 
it  should  prove  that  the  great  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
inferior  in  no  respect  to  any,  even  the 
very  greatest  of  its  predecessors,  never- 
thelee^  far  from  suppresmng  Protestant- 
ism, ushered  in  a  long  period  of  strife 
between  Catholics  and  the  various  hete- 
rodox bodies  in  every  land — a  strife  of 
which  the  end  appears  to  be  still  distant. 

When  Leo  X.  by  the  bull  <<£xsurge 
Domme  "  (1620)  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Luther,  the  latter  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Pope  to  that  of  a  general 
council.  The  Diet  of  Spires  (1629)  in- 
sisted on  the  convocation  of  a  council, 
and  the  Recess  of  Augsburg  (1630),  while 
forbidding  religious  innovation,  pronused 
that  the  case  of  the  reforming  party  should 
be  laid  before  the  councU,  wluch  the 
Emperor  would  induce  the  Pope  to  con- 
vene. With  most  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  this  appeal  was  merely  a  device 
of  controversy.  Luther  wrote  to  Me- 
lanchthon:  '*  We  must  admit  the  council 
in  this  sense,  that  our  doctrine  is  true 
apart  from  the  council,  that  the  angels  in 
heaven  can  change  no  part  of  it,  ai^  that 
the  angel  who  should  attempt  to  do  so 
ought  to  be  put  under  anathema  and 
excommunicated;  much  more  then  is  it 
inadmissible  that  theEmperor,  the  bishops, 
or  the  Pope  should  judge  of  it."' 

During  the  troubled  pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.  (1623-1634)  it  was  im- 
possible to  hold  the  council;  but  Paul 
tlL  (Farnese)  from  the  time  that  he  was 
elected  Pope  bent  all  his  energies  to  this 
end.  He  issued  letters  to  the  bishops  and 
the  sovereigns  in  1637,  proposing  Mantwa 
as  the  place  of  meeting.  Various  difficulties 
arose,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants; and  after  long  negotiation  it 
was  agreed  between  Charles  V.  and  the 
Pope  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be 
Trent,  the  ancient  Tridentum,  an  imperial 
and  episcopal  city  on  the  Adige,  where 
Italy  borders  upon  Germany,  so  that  the 
Protestanta  could  not  say  that  the  council, 
being  held  in  an  Italian  city,  would  of 
necessity  be  unduly  influenced  by  the 
Pope.  The  Papal  legatee  were  at  Trent 
in  1642,  but  the  war  which  had  just 

1  JTtftono,  Apparatus. 

•  Art  "Trent,"  by  tJdinok,  in  Wetter  vi 
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broken  out  between  France  and  tbe 
Empire  rendered  any  large  gathering  of 
bishops  impoflsible.  The  Treaty  of 
Crespy(1644)  restored  peace  to  Europe, 
and  the  Pope  immediately  announced  nis 
intention  of  holding  the  Council.  The 
Emperor  cfaye  his  consent,  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  meeting  the  German  Pro- 
testant Princes  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(May  1545),  endeayoured  to  induce  them 
to  accede  to  the  general  desire  of  Chris- 
tendom. But  they  pleaded  that  the  Pope, 
by  whom  the  Council  was  convened,  and 
who  would  preside  in  it  through  his 
legates,  had  already  pronounced  against 
them,  so  that  they  would  only  go  to 
Trent  to  hear  their  own  condemnation 
pronounced.  Yet  how  could  they  expect 
that  the  Pope  and  the  Catholics  would 
leave  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Peter  an 
open  question?  To  do  so  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  admitting  that  the 
Protestants  had  been  justified  in  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  unity  of  the 
Chumi.  It  was  therefore  clear  £rom  the 
first  that  no  considerable  body  of  Pro- 
testants would  submit  to  the  council; 
still  the  Pone  hoped,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  tne  firmer  definition  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine,  and  tbe  reform  of  dis- 
cipline, which  might  be  expected  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  synod,  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  all  the  Catholic 
rulers  of  states,  and  help  them  to  arrest 
or  undo  innovation,  whereever  the  mia- 
chief  had  not  grown  to  an  incurable 
height. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  December 
13, 1545.  The  Pope  was  represented  by 
three  legates,  the  Cardinals  Del  Monte 
(afterwards  Julius  III.),  Cervino,  and 
Beffinald  Pole.  There  were  present  four 
archbishops,  twenty-two  bishops,  five 
generals  of  orders,  and  envoys  from  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  Prince-Bishop  of  Trent  named  Count 
Sigismund  von  Arco  guardian  of  the 
council;  its  secretary  was  the  able 
Angelo  MassarellL  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
addressing  the  assembly,  sidd:  ''Is  it 
your  will,  for  the  praise  and  glory  of 
the  undivided  Trinit^,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  increase  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  faith  and  religion  of  Christ, 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Church,  the  reformation 
of  the  Christian  clergy  and  people,  and 
the  putting  down  and  extinction  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  to  decree 
and  declare,  that  the  sacred  General 
Council  of  IVent  begins  and  has  begun  P  " 
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The  Fathers  answered,  "Fkxcet.**  The 
next  session  was  fixed  for  January  7. 
1546. 

Three  points  of  great  importance  were 
settled  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Council.  First,  that  the  bishops  should 
vote,  as  in  the  ancient  synods,  individu- 
ally,  and  not,  as  had  been  done  at  Con- 
stance,  by  nations.  Secondly,  that  the 
work  uf  the  definition  of  doctrine,  and 
that  of  the  reformation  of  disciplinei 
should  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 
Thirdly,  that  the  style  of  the  conciliar 
decrees  should  bear  tbe  impress  of  the 
Papal  authority  and  presidency  from  the 
outset  Several  bishops  desired  that,  as 
at  Constance,  the  Council  should  describe 
itself  as  '*  representing  the  universal 
Church.''  To  this  the  legates  would  not 
consent,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
style  should  run  thus.  "  The  sacrosanct 
Synod  of  Trent,  legitimately  gathered 
together  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  three 
legates  of  the  ApostoHc  See  therein  pre* 
siding  .  .  •  decrees,"  &c. 

In  the  second  session  the  Council 
regulated  various  matters  of  procedure. 
In  the  third  (Feb.  4, 1546),  the  Fathers 
present  expressed  their  adhesion  to  the 
Ureed  of  ^iciea  and  Constantinople,  and 
caused  it  to  be  recited  before  them.  New 
arrivals  gradually  added  to  their  numbers, 
and  at  the  fourth  session  (April  8, 1546), 
the  important  decree  on  Scripture  and 
tradition,  rendered  signally  opportune  by 
the  irrational  or  fanatical  opinions  on 
the  subject  which  the  Protestant  press 
had  been  pouring  forth  for  many  years, 
was  brought  forward  and  adopted.  It 
declared  tnat  the  truth  and  teaching  of 
Christ  were  contained  "in  the  written 
word  and  in  unwritten  traditions"  (in 
l%br%»  icriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditumibm), 
defined  the  canon  of  Smpture  as  embrac- 
ing all  those  books,  and  tnose  only,  which 
we  find  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the 
Douay  Bible,  and  ordained  that  the  Vul- 
gate translation  should  be  accepted  every- 
where as  "  authentic.''  In  the  fifth  ses- 
sion (June  17, 1546),  at  which  nine  arch- 
bishops and  fifty  bishops  were  present, 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  was  defined, 
an  important  part  having  been  taken  in 
the  previous  oiscussions  by  the  Jesuits 
Laynez  and  Sahneron,  who  had  come  to 
the  Coimcil  as  papal  theologians.  The 
usual  method  of  procedure  was  this :  the 
projects  of  decrees  on  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline, proposed  by  the  legates,  were  dis^ 
cussed  pomt  by  point  in  private  con- 
ferences of  theologians  and  canonists^ 
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and  mbtilded  into  sbape ;  they  were  tlien 
liud  before  general  congregationB,  in 
wMcli  each  bi^o^  had  the  rkht  of  speak- 
ing to  them  in  me  turn,  and  their  form 
was  finally  settled;  ItMj,  they  were 
adopted  and  promulgated  in  puUie  see- 
sion.  After  a  long  interral,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  disturbed  state  of  Glermany 
nearly  led  to  a  prorogation  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  celebrated  decree  on  Justification, 
prepared  in  numberless  conferences  and  a 
long  series  of  general  oongregations,  was 
adopted  at  the  sixth  seerion  (Jan.  13, 
154/).  By  this  decree  the  Lutheran 
errors,  that  nian  is  justified  b^  fiuth  only, 
and  that  his  justice  consists  m  the  impu- 
tation to  him  of  the  mbrits  of  Christ, 
were  solidly  confuted  and  demolished. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  records 
of  no  former  general  council  contain  a 
theological  statement  which  for  complete- 
ness, depth,  and  solidity  of  yiew,  for  care- 
ful and  precise  exnres^n,  and  fbr  general 
impressiyeness  ana  cogency;  surpasses  this 
Tridentine  decree.  Thirty-three  canons, 
sanctioned  by  anathemas,  were  appended 
to  it,  in  the  twenty-^hird  of  which  the 
Council  condemns  the  tenet  that  man  can 
ayoid  all,  eyen  yenial,  sins  throughout  his 
life, "  unless  by  special  Diyine  priyilege,  m 
the  Church  holds  concerning  the  Blessed 
Virgm,"  thus  paying  the  way  for  the 
definition  of  the  absolute  siniessness  of 
our  Lady  promulgated  at  Rome  three 
hundred  years  afterwards.  The  decree 
on  reform  passed  at  this  session  renewed 
the  ancient  canons  requiring  the  re- 
sidence of  bishops,  and  enacted  new  rules 
to  the  same  end.^ 

The  doctrine  of  Justification  haying 
been  unanimously  defined,  the  means  by 
which  the  soul  receiyes  grace,  or  recoyers 
it  when  forfeited,  presented  themselyes 
for  consideration.  Accordingly,  in  the 
seyenth  session  (March  8, 1547),  the  pre- 
yailing  errors  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saorainents  in  general  wore  condemned 
in    thirteen    canons;    fourteen    others 

fnarded  and  elucidated  the  doctrine  of 
[oly  Baptism,  three  that  of  Confirmation. 
The  necessity  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  priest,  at  least  to  do  what  the  Church 
does  in  a  sacrament,  was  asserted  in  the 
eleyenth  canon,  '^Be  Sacramentis  in 
Gtenere."    [See  SACRAionrrs.]    A  decree 

1  Before  this  sestion  it  was  long  debated 
whether  the  itsidence  of  biahopB  wu  obligatory 
Jure  divino  or  jure  eccUtkuHco.  As  the  obliga- 
tion was  the  same  in  either  case,  the  Pope  was 
of  opinion  that  the  question  need  not  oe  de- 
cided. 
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of  reform  in  fifteen  chapters  wastlio 
adopted* 

An  epidemic  now  broke  out  at  Trent; 
a  bishop  and  t^e  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans died  of  it ;  and  the  alarm  w&b  so 
great  that  ten  or  twelye  bishops  abso- 
doned  the  Council  and  went  home.  The 
l^;ates  deemed  it  expedient  to  transfer 
the  assembly  to  Bobgna,  and  this  yiew 
was  adoptea  by  the  majority  of  the 
bishops ;  a  minority,  being  chiefly  those 
who  were  deyoted  to  the  Emperor,  voted 
for  remaining  at  Trent.  Charles  Y.  wu 
strongly  opi^sed  to  the  remoyal  of  the 
Council,  ana  regarded  the  alleged  epide- 
mic as  a  mere  pretext;  from  that  time 
there  was  no  more  cordiality  between 
him  and  the  Pope.  There  was  much 
danger  of  a  sefaian,  for  the  imperiil 
Inshops  would  not  leaye  Trent ;  but  the 
danger  was  ayerted  by  the  prudence  of 
the  Pope,  who,  though  the  labours  in 
conference  and  congregation  went  steadily 
forward  at  Bologna,  would  allow  nothing 
to  be  published  while  the  circumstancefl 
were  so  critical.  Sessions  yiii.  ix.  x.  re- 
late merely  to  this  business  of  the  trans- 
lation. On  September  14,  1547,  in  a 
general  congregation  held  at  Bologna,  the 
next  session,  which  was  to  have  been  on 
the  foUowinff  day,  was  postponed  wm 
die.  In  the  following  May  the  Emperor 
published  the  Interim  (a  system  of  doe- 
trine  substantially  Catholic,  but  contain- 
ing several  important  concesedons  to  the 
Protestants),  which  was  to  be  obeerred 
in  all  the  German  States  until  the  General 
Council  had  completed  its  work. 

Paul  in.  died  in  Nov.  1549.  His 
successor,  Julius  III.,  lost  no  time  in  re- 
caUinff  the  bishops  to  Trent,  and  ^ 
second  period  of  tne  Council  commenced 
vrith  the  eleventh  session,  held  on  May 
1,  1551,  under  the  preadency  of  the 
legate,  Card.  Crescenzio.  The  Council 
was  formally  resumed,  and  the  next 
session  fixed  for  September  1,  on  which 
day  the  business  was  further  postponed 
to  October  11,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  would 
then  be  treated  of.  In  sesaon  xiii.  (Oct* 
11, 1561),  a  decree  on  the  Blessed  ^cra- 
ment  of  the  altar  in  eight  cheptera,^"^ 
eleven  canons  appended  to  it,  was  adopted. 
The  orthodox  and  primitive  belief  aa  to 
the  nature  of  the  gift  of  his  body  J^ 
blood  left  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Ohmth 
was  re-stated,  and  the  Council  (cbap.  ivj 
adopted  the  term  « transubstantiation, 
as  fitly  expresmng  the  change  which  take« 
place  in  the  elements  upon  consecrition. 
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The  Protestants,  thou^fh  ihdr  Tsrioiis 
sects,  propounded  doctrines  of  every  shade 
on  the  Encharistic  ^ft^  natorally  all  fell 
short  in  their  definitions  of  the  stupendous 
reality ;  and  this  decree  has  consequently 
furnished  ever  since  a  ready  touchstone 
to  distinguish  truth  and  error.  In  Eng^ 
land,  down  to  the  date  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation,  no  one  could  sit  in  Parliament 
witiiout  first  si^fning  a  declaration  against 
transuhstantiation. 

The  Council  also  resolved  in  the 
thirteenth  session  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion on  four  points  of  Euchaiislic  doc- 
trine,^ on  which  it  was  imderstood  the 
German  Protestants  desired  to  be  heard, 
to  January  26,  1552,  and  meantime  to 

Eublish  a  safe-conduct,  pledging  the  public 
lith  that  all  persons  of  the  Qerman 
nation,  of  what  status  or  rank  soever, 
should  be  free  to  come  to  the  Council, 
confer  with  the  Fathers  there,  and  leave 
it  again,  without  molestation  or  inter- 
ference of  any  kind. 

In  the  fourteenth  sesnon  (Nov.  25, 
1551),  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  and  that  of  Extreme  UncUon 
were  defined.  A  decree  of  reform  was 
also  passed  in  thirteen  chapters. 

By  the  middle  of  January,  1552,  a 
considerable  number  of  deputies  from 
Protestant  states  and  cities  had  come  to 
Trent,  and  they  were  received  by  the 
Council  in  a  general  congregation  on  the 
24th  inst.  Their  demands,  presented  in 
writing,  were  found  to  be  oi  an  imprac- 
ticable character.  One  was  that  their 
theologians  should  have  an  equal  consul- 
tative and  deliberative  voice  in  the  Coun- 
cil with  the  bbhops;  but  to  grant  this 
would  have  been  to  revolutionise  what 
had  been  the  unbroken  ecclesiastical 
practice  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
A  new  safe-conduct,  expressed  in  more 
ample  terms,  was  read  at  the  fifteenth 
session.  But  there  was  no  other  fruit  of 
all  these  negotiations  with  the  Protes- 
tants, except  to  prove  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  to  leave  the 
breakers  of  Church  unity  without  excuse. 
At  the  fifteenth  session  (January  25, 
1552)  the  business  which  had  been 
announced  was  postponed  to  March  19. 
But  before  that  day  Maurice  of  Saxony 
had  commenced  his  march  from  Thuringia, 
Germany  was  full  of  confusion  and  akurm, 
and  at  the  sixteenth  session  (April  28, 
1552)  [the   Fathers   present   adopted  a 

1  Three  of  these  related  to  receiving  under 
both  species,  and  the  foarth  to  the  commonioD 
of  infants. 
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decree  suspending  the  Council  for  two 
years.  In  May  the  f^peror  was  nearly 
surprised  by  Maurice  at  Innspruck;  not 
long  afterwards,  disheartened  and  weary 
of  life,  he  abdicated  tiie  throne^  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  San  Yuste. 
Thus  ended  the  second  period  of  tbe 
Council. 

Paul  lY.  (Carafia),  who  sat  in  the 
chur  of  Peter  between  1555  and  1550, 
took  no  step  to  reassemble  the  Council; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Pius  IV.  (Medici), 
it  was  evident  that  the  Church  had 
received  a  ruler  whose  energy  in  her 
cause  no  difficulties  could  tire,  no  resis- 
tance overcome.  He  published  a  bull  on 
November  29, 1560,  convening  *'  a  sacred 
general  and  oecumenical  council  ^  to  meet 
at  Trent  on  Easter  Day,  1561.  It  was 
not  expressly  said  in  the  bull  that  this 
was  a  continuation  of  the  former  CouncU. 
That  it  should  ultimately  so  be  deemed 
was  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Pope,  and 
in  this  he  was  altogether  supported  l^ 
Spanish  omnion.  But  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  fearing  to 
exasperate  their  Protestant  subjecto, 
whose  opnions  had  been  condemned  in 
the  former  sessions,  were  unwilling  to 
consent  to  the  present  Coundl's  b^g 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  last : 
they  wished  it  to  appear  that  all  debated 

rstions  were  still  open,  and  might  be 
ussed  de  novo.  Pius  made  two  dis- 
tinct efibrts  to  interest  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  CouneiL  Of  the  first  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  article  [English  Catholics]; 
the  second  was  made  in  1561,  when  the 
Abbot  Martinenghi  was  sent  to  Belgium, 
and  application  made  on  his  behalf  for 
leave  to  cross  to  England  and  lay  before  the 
Queen  the  Pope's  entreaty  that  she  would 
join  the  Council.  The  reply* to  the 
application  was  an  absolute  rerasal,  based 
upon  grounds  some  of  which  were  flimsy 
enough,  but  such  on  the  whole  as  the 
logic  of  the  Anglican  position  required. 
The  real  drift  of  the  document  was,  that 
England  had  done  with  the  Po|>e,  and 
therefore  it  was  useless,  and  might  be 
mischievous,  for  her  rulers  to  confer  with 
his  emissaries  on  any  subject  whatever. 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  this  attitude  very 
gnnd ;  Catholics  may  allow  that — ^assum- 
ing for  a  moment  the  Protestant  conten- 
tion as  to  the  Papacy  to  have  been  true — 
it  was  consistent  and  sagacious.  But 
what  if  Enjf  land,  in  rejecting  the  Papacy, 
was  rejecting  an  intc^g^  part  of  Cinris- 

1  See  it  hi  Dodd  (ed.  Ttonsy),  ii.  eocxxli. 
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tianityP  In  that  ease  these  proceedings 
were  no  matter  of  fprataktion,  and  even- 
tually could  not  but  lead  to  evil  results. 

But  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the 
English  Government,  England  was  not 
entirely  unrepresented  at  the  CoundL 
At  some  of  the  earlier  sessions  Cardinal 
Pole,  late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  had  been 
present ;  now,  in  1662,  Thomas  Qoldwell, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  proceeding  to  Trent 
after  his  deprivation  by  Elizsbeth,  de- 
fined with  the  assembled  Fathers  that 
ancient  Catholic  faith  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  received  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  before.  Ireland  was  re- 
presented by  three  bishops,  Thomas 
OHerlaghy  of  Ross,  Eugene  OUart  of 
Achonry,  and  Donald  McCongail  of  Ra- 
phoe.  Mary  of  Scotland  wrote  a  Latin 
letter  >  in  1663,  to  the  «  Sacrosanct  Synod 
of  Trent,''  in  which  she  referred  the 
Fathers  to  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  for  an  explanation  of  her  posi- 
tion. The  Cardinal  spoke  on  the  matter 
at  considerable  length,*  unfolding  tiie 
ruinous  state  of  religion  in  Scotland,  and 
showing  that  the  lew  Catholic  bishops 
could  not  be  spared  from  their  task  of 
watchinff  over  the  feeble  relics  of  Catho- 
licity. The  Council  replied'  in  terms  of 
feeling  and  lofty  courtesy.  They  accepted 
the  Queen's  excuses,  condoled  with  her 
on  the  state  of  her  kingdom,  admitted  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  as  her  envoy  and 
representative,  and  declared  that  amonff 
the  princes  and  rulers  who  in  those  evU 
times  had  been  bold  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  God,  "  assuredly  the  illustrious 
name  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  would 
be  commended  to  the  undying  remem- 
brance of  mankind." 

The  Council  was  re-opened  in  the 
seventeenth  sesaon  (Janusry  18,  1662) 
bv  the  Papal  legates,  Cardinal  Gonzaffa 
or  Mantua  and  rour  others,  and  immecu- 
ately  adjourned  to  February  26.  On  that 
day  a  decree  was  adopted  renting  to  the 
censorship  of  books :  a  committee  was 
appointed;  ultimately  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  result  was 
seen  at  last  in  the  erection  of  the  Sa^ed 
Congregation  of  the  Index  [Iitdez,  &c.]. 
A  fresh  safe-conduct,  addressed  not  to 
the  German  nation  onljr,  but  to  all  those, 
whether  nations  or  mdividuals,  ''who 
have  not  communion  with    us    in  the 

"  Le  Plat,  vi.  48. 

'  See  the  abstract  of  his  speech  ia  the  diary 
of  Mendoza,  a  Spanish  bishop  (Ddllinger, 
SammlunOf  &c) 

«  Le  Plat,  he,  dt. 
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things  which  are  of  faith,"  guaranteeing 
th^  safety,  and  entreating  them  to  come 
to  Trent,  was  soon  afterwards  published. 

Sessions  nineteen  and  twenty  were 
formal  only.  In  the  twenty-first  (J ul^  16, 
1562),  the  four  questions  on  Eucharistic 
doctrine,  postponed  at  the  thirteenth 
session,  were  dealt  with.  In  the  twenty- 
second  (Se[>tember  17, 1562),  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  defined 
in  nine  chapters ;  things  to  be  observed  or 
avoided  in  the  celebration  of  the  same 
were  noted ;  and  the  demand  for  the  con- 
cession of  the  chalice  to  the  laity  (on 
which  Ferdinand,  pressed  by  bis  Bohe- 
mian and  Hungarian  subjects,  and  also 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  had  much  insisted), 
was  referred  to  the  judjgment  of  the  Po^ 

Disciplinary  Questions  of  great  dim- 
cult^  and  comnlexity,  the  satis&ctoiy 
settlement  of  which  required  an  actiTe 
and  natient  interchange  of  views  among 
the  Dishops  and  theologians  of  various 
countries,  caused  the  next  session  to  be 
deferred  tillJuly,  1563.*  In  the  previous 
March  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  <ned,  and 
was  succeeded  as  legate  by  the  able  Car- 
dinal Morone,  under  whose  prudent  man- 
agement the  remaining  deliberations  of 
the  Council  were  swiftly  and  successfully 
carried  through. 

In  January  1563,  the  Anglican  bisbope 
had  met  in  convocation  at  London, 
and  adopted  a  code  of  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  regulate  the  religious  behef 
and  practice  of  the  Enfi^lish  people.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  artidea 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Fathers  of 
Trent,  and  that  several  statements  con- 
tained in  them  were  included  among  the 
"encores  nostri  temporis,"  against  which 

1  About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ctf • 
dinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  French  prelates  (Noj. 
1562),  stormy  discussions  took  place  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  bishops;  did  it  come  imme- 
diately from  God,  or  fttwn  God  through  the 
Pope  ?  The  Spanish  bishops  generaUV  held 
the  former  opinion.  Mendoza's  speech  u  mte- 
rcsUng  (Dttflinger,  ii.  98).  That  cpis^i 
order  frtsjure  oiomo,  all,  he  said,  were  s^rwd ; 
on  the  second  point,  relating  to  jorisdictien, 
"my  view  is  that  we  receive  it  from  the  bo- 
preme  Pontiff.''  Next  day  the  Spanish  Bishop 
of  Gnadix  spoke  vehemently  oo  the  other 
side ;  Cardinal  Simoncta  said  he  wondered  si 
the  speaker's  language ;  there  wss  P^^ 
citemenL  The  Archbishop  of  Gransda  w» 
part  with  the  Bishop  of  Gnadix,  and  protested 
against  bis  being  intermpted.  But  m«ny 
bishops,  with  whom  was  the  Cardinal  wj^^ 
raine,  thought  that  at  a  time  when  the  ^^ 
tants  were  denying  the  authority  of  bi^o^ 
altogether,  the  point  in  dispnto  might  0tsfl<i 
oyer;  and  this  view  at  last  preraUed. 
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the  dogmatic  decree  of  the  twenty-third 
session  (the  first  held  after  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  the  London  S3rmhol)  was  espe- 
ciaUy  directed.  Thus  the  twenty-fifth 
article  denies  "  Orders '^  to  be  a  "sacra- 
ment of  the  Gospel,'*  and  classes  it  among 
''  those  five  commonly  called  sacraments/' 
which  "  hare  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  nartly  are 
states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scrintares." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  aefines : 
"If  any  one  shall  say  that  Orders  or 
sacred  ordination  is  not  truly  and  pro- 
perly a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ 
the  Lord  ....  let  him  be  anathema." 
A  similar  opposition  of  yiew  will  come 
under  our  notice  in  other  instances. 

The  decree  of  Reformation  in  eighteen 
chapters,  adopted  at  the  twenty-third 
session,  contained  a  number  of  important 
provisions  on  the  residence  of  bishops 
and  priests,  on  ordinations,  on  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  priestbo<>d,  and  on  the 
erection  of  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
deigy. 

At  the  twenty-fourth  sesaon  (No- 
vember 11, 1663),  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian marriage  was  defined,  and  anathema 
pronounced  on  whoever  should  deny  it  to 
De  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament.  Here 
again  the  conciuar  decree  is  in  precise 
contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Anglican  bishops  in  their  twenty-fifth 
article.  A  decree  in  ten  chapters  on  the 
reformation  of  marriage  was  added. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  and  last  session 
(December  8  and  4,  1663),  the  CouncU 
adopted  decrees  on  Purgatory,  on  the  In- 
vocation, Veneration,  and  Relics  of  Saints 
and  Holy  Images,  and  on  Indulgences. 
The  Anglican  twenty-second  article,  by  a 
singular  choice  of  words,  describes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  See  on  these  various, 
and,  in  part,  dissimilar  subjects  as  "  a  fond 
thing  vainly  invented."  The  Council 
states  what  is  necessary  to  be  believed 
upon  them  all,  neither  confining  the 
liberty  of  theologians  by  an  over-precise- 
ness  of  definition  nor  leaving  any  essen- 
tial point  obscure.  In  the  section  on 
Ho)v  Images,  reference  is  naturally  made 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Second  Council  of 
Nicaea  against  the  Iconoclasts.  A  number 
of  important  regulations  affecting  the 
religious  orders  were  embodied  in  the 
.decree  "De  Regularibus  et  Monialibus" 
(on  the  regular  clergy  and  nuns). 

Since  the  commencement  or  the  third 
period  of  the  Council,  the  opposition  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  or  France  to 
the  view  that  it  was  acontinaation  of  the 
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former  Council  had  gradually  become 
weaker,  and  now  the  fact  of  continuity 
was  assumed  without  disguise,  and  agreed 
to  by  all.  The  Fathers,  arrived  at  the 
temunation  of  their  labours,  agreed  to 
request  the  confirmation  of  the  Council  in 
all  its  three  phases  from  the  Supreme 
Pontifil  This  confirmation  was  ^ven  on 
January  26,  1664.  It  waa  also  deter- 
mined that  all  the  decrees  of  the  Coundl 
which  affected  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
modified  positive  law  should  be  consi- 
dered as  coming  into  force  on  May  1, 
1664. 

Besides  the  ambassadors,  the  names  of 
nine  cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  thirty- 
three  archlnshops,  two  hmidred  and  thirty- 
seven  bishops,  eight  abbots,  eight  gene- 
rals of  orders,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
theologiana  and  canonists,  veere  inscribed 
bn  the  attendance-roll  of  the  Council,  as 
having  been  present  at  one  or  more  of  the 
sessions.  As  regards  nationality,  the 
Italian  prelates,  numbering  187,  consti- 
tuted more  than  half  the  Council. 

Among  the  prelates  at  Trent  distin- 
g^uished  for  their  virtue  and  learning  were 
the  Cardinals  del  Monte,  Cervini.  and  Seri- 
pandi,  Bartholomew  de  Martyribus,  arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  Paulus  Jovius,  bishop  of 
Nocera,  Diego  Covarruvias,  bishop  of 
Segovia,  Vidc^  bishop  of  Alba,  and  Lipo- 
mani,  bishop  of  Modon.  Among  the 
more  eminent  theologians  were  Peter  de 
Soto  and  Melchior  Cano,  Dominicans, 
Salmeron,  Laynes,  Le  Jay,  and  Turriani, 
Jesuits,  Michael  Baius,  Jansenius,  Rami- 
rez, Fernandez,  &c.,  &c.  The  counsel  of 
his  holy  nephew,  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
was  a  source  of  strength  and  enlighten- 
ment to  Pius  IV.  during  the  whole  third 
period  of  the  Council. 

(The  voluminous  literature  of  the 
Council  is  well  given  in  Cardinal  Herven- 
rother's  **  Handlmch  der  allgem.  Kirchen- 
^^eschichte,"  iii.  460.  Among  the  most 
important  sources  are,  Sforza  Pallavidni,^ 
"  History,  Ac."  in  Italian,  1666,  m  Latin, 
Antwerp,  1673;  Le  Plat,  ^Monumenta, 
&c.,"  Louvain,  1786 ;  Theiner,  "  Diary  of 
Angelo  Massarelli,"  1874;  Mendmim, 
•'Acta  Concilii  Trid."  1842;  Dollinger, 
"Sanunlung  von  Urkunden,  &c."  1876. 
The  histories  of  Raynaldus,  Gieseler, 
Menzel,  Alzog,  and  Rohrbacher,  and  the 
critical  work  of  Brischar,  may  also  be 

>  Pallaviciiii,  a  Jesuit,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  wrote  his  history  expressly  to  oon- 
fate  Sarpi;  he  had  access  to  all  the  sources 
of  information  contained  in  the  Boman  ar- 
chives. 
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consulted.  Paul  SmVa^  "Bktotj  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,^  first  published  in 
Italian  at  London  in  1619,  under  the 
fbigned  name  of  Pietro  Spare  Polano  [an 
anagram,  of  '^  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneto  ^'1, 
translated  into  French  by  Ck>urayeri  1736, 
is  quite  unworthy  of  trust.) 

The  martyr  JEklmundOainpion  (fldSO) 
wrote  in  the  following  terms  of.  the 
Council  of  Trent :  "  The  Synod  of  Trent, 
the  older  it  waxeth,  the  more  it  will 
flourish.  Qood  Qod!  what  variety  of 
nations  I  what  choice  of  bishops  of  the 
whole  world,  what  splendour  of  kings 
and  commonwealths,  what  marxow  of 
theolognes,  what  sanctity,  what  weep- 
ings, what  futa,  what  aAademioal  flowers, 
what  languages,  what  subtiities,  what 
labour,  what  infinite  reading,  what  riches 
of  virtues  and  studies,  did  fill  i^p  that 
majestical  sacred  place!''  (Quoied  in 
Brent's  English  version  of  Sarpi's  history, 
Lond.16400  . 

TRXOB9XaV  Avn  moMMMom. 
Candlesticks  with  three  and  two  lights 
signifying  respectively  the  Trini^  and  two 
natures  (h  Christ,  used  by  Gb*eeLk  bi^ops 
in  blessing  the  people.  [Daniel, '' Thesaur. 
Liturg.''  torn.  iv.  p.  383.] 

nmnTABTAWfl,  This  order  was 
founded  at  Rome  in  1108  by  St.  John  of 
Matha,  a  native  of  Provence,  and  an  aged 
French  hermit,  Felix  of  VeJois,  in  oraer 
to  Tedeem  Cbnstian  captives  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  Afiaurs  in  the 
East  had  taken  .  an  unfortunate  turn ; 
Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  Saladin's 
hands,  and  great  numbers  of  Christian 
soldiers  were  in  captivity,  which,  with 
Mahommedans,  was  eqmvalent  to  sla- 
very. The  dangers  of  every  kind  which 
beset  these  imfortunates  were  what 
moved  the  holy  founder  to  make  a  great 
organised  effort  for  their  relief.  The 
order  was  sanctioned  by  Innocent  UI. ; 
the  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin  with  par- 
ticular statutes ;  the  diet  was  of  great 
austerity ;  the  habit,  at  least  in  France, 
was  a  soutane  and  scapulw  of  white  serge, 
with  a  red  and  blue  cross  on  the  right 
breast.  The  first  monastery  was  at 
Cerfroy,  in  France ;  this  contmued  to  be 
the  motiier  bouse  tUl  the  fVench  Revolu- 

1  Sarpi  was  a  Servite  fHar  and  theologian 
to  the  repablic  of  Venioe ;  but  under  the  frock 
and  outward  demeanour  of  a  religions  aeoretly 
intrigued  to  introduce  Protestantism  into  the 
Republio.  Pallavicini  gives  a  list  of  861  falsi- 
fications or  miflTopreBcntations  of  fact  in  his 
history,  of  which  Bossuet  wrote  that  it  was  the 
worlc  not  so  much  of  the  historian  as  of  the 
open  enemy  of  the  ConndL 
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tion.  The  work  was  begun  with  great 
energy  J  John  the  Englishman  and  Wil- 
liam the  Scot,  two  of  the  earliest  fol- 
lowers of  St.  John,  were  sent  to  Morocco, 
where  they  negotiated  (1200)  the  ran- 
som of  186  captives,  and  restored  them 
to  their  friends.  It  was  a  fundamental 
rule  of  the  Qrder  that  at  least  one-third 
of  its  revenues  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
work  of  redemption.  At  Tunis,  a  short 
time  after  the  success  in  Morocco,  the 
saint,  having  redeemed  120  captives, 
embarked  with  them  in  a  shin  bound  for 
Ostia.  Some  Mahommedans  ooarded  the 
vessel,  took  away  the  rudder,  and  tore 
the  sails  to  ribands ;  but  St.  John  is  said 
to  have  hung  his  cloak  and  those  of  bis 
companions  &om  the  yard,  and  to  have 
obtamed  by  prayer  such  effectual  aid 
firom  heaven,  that  the  vessel  was  waited 
after  a  few  days  into  the  harbour  of 
Ostia. 

The  Trinitarians  had  at  one  time  ai 
n^iany  as  two  hundred  and  &f^  houses. 
It  was  estimated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  since  ite  foundation  the 
order  had  rescued  30,720  ^Christian  ci^ 
tivea. 

St.  John  of  Matha.  died  in  1213. 
Five  years  later,  the  military  order  of 
Our  lidy  of  Mercv  for  the  redemption  of 
captives,  conuncHily  called  the  Chrder  of 
Mercy,  was  founded  at  Barcelona  bj 
James  I.,  king  of  Arragot^,  and  St  Peter 
Nolascpy  with  the  same  general  object  ai 
that  pursued  by  the  Tnnitarians.  Tbifl 
order,  after  a  time,  while  adhering  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Austin  which  it  had  origiailly 
embraced,  elected  a  priest  for  its  superior 
and  put  off  its  military  character.  The 
religious  belonging  to  it  threw  themselvefl 
with  great  ardour  into  the  mission  work 
in  America.  One  of  them,  F.  Solorxano, 
was  confessor  to  Columbus  and  almoner 
of  the  fleet  in  the  memorable  voyage  of 
1492 ;  Henryon  calls  him  "  the  first  aposde 
of  the  New  World." » 

At  the  dissolution  there  were  eleven 
Trinitarian  houses  in  England,  five  in 
Scotland,'  and  one  (Adare,  oo.  Limerick) 
in  Ireland.    Though  in  fact  regular  ca- 

>  Hiit  Gem,  de»  Mitsiont  Catk.  1.  i.  c  32. 
»  Donington  (Berks)        Werland  (Devon.) 
Eston  (Wilts)  Worcester 

Hounsiow 

Knareaborongh  Jn  Scothind: 

Modenden  (Kent)  Aberdeen 

Thdesford  (Warw.)         Domoch 
Thusfleld  (Oxf.)  Fdl 

Totness  (LitUel  Peebles 

WalknoU       (North-       ScottantfsWeU 
nmberiaiid) 
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TRINITy,  FEAST  OF 

Boiifl,  tlieso  religious  were  often  called 
in  England  Hed|  or  Matunn  insoB,  from 
the  colour  of  ihe  cross  on  the  habit, 
and  because  they  had  a  famous  house 
at  Paris  built  near  the  chapel  of  St, 
Maturin.       g 

A  reformation  made  by  Father  Juan 
Baptista  was  approved  by  the  Holy  See 
in  1690,  and  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
the  conpegation  of  ''Discalced  Trinita- 
rians'' in  Spain.  Their  bouses,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  unreformed  portion  of 
the  order,  were  suppressed  in  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  Uie  late  Queen,  Isabella  II. 

(H^lyot;  Henryon;  Latomy,  **Hi8t. 
de  la  Fondation  de  TOrdre  de  N.  D.  de  la 
Mercy,"  1618;  Tanner;  M.  Walcott, 
"  Scoti-monasticon.") 

TRzmTT,  VBA8T  ov.  A  decre- 
tal attributed  to  Alexander  III.  in  the 
'*  Corpus  Juris,"  but  really  of  Alexander  1 1., 
informs  us  that  some  churches  kept  this 
feast  on  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  others 
on  the  Sunday  "before  Advent,  while 
the  Roman  Church  did  not  keep  it  at  all, 
since  everjr  day  the  Trinity  was  praised 
and  worshipped.  Very  early  in  the  tenth 
century  the  feast  was  kept  at  Lidge,  in 
the  twelfth  the  Abbot  Rupert  speaks  of  it 
as  generally  observed,  and  in  1834  John 
XXn.  ordered  its  observance  by  the  whole 
Church  on  the  Sunday  next  after  Pente- 
cost.   (Benedict  XIV.  "DeFest") 

TRnrZTT,  BOIaT.  The  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  consists  in  this,  that  God  being 
numerically  and  individually  one,  exists  in 
three  Persons,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  Divine  essence,  which  is  one  and  the 
same  in  the  strictest  and  most  absolute 
sense,  exists  in  tbree  Persons  really  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  yet  each  really 
identical  with  the  same  Divine  essence. 
The  Father  is  unbegotten,  the  Son  be- 
gotten, the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  Son.  Each  Person  is 
really  distinct  from  the  other,  each  is 
the  true,  eternal  God,  and  yet  there  is 
only  one  God.  We  can  understand  how 
three  individual  men  are  distinct  from 
each  other  and  yet  possess  hiunanity 
in  common.  The  umty  of  the  three 
Divine  Persons  is  altogether  different. 
When  we  speak  of  them  as  one  God,  we 
mean  not  only  that  each  is  God,  but  that 
each  is  one  and  the  same  God,  and  herein 
is  the  mystery,  incomprehensible  to  any 
created  intelligence.  The  word  Trinity 
{rpihs)  first  occurs  in  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  («Ad.  Autol."  ii.  16),  who 
wrote  about  180,  but  the  doctrine  which 
the  word  expresses  appears  in  the  New, 
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and  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment. 

(A)  The  Doctrine  in  the  Old  TeetO' 
ment, — (a)  Catholics,  from  the  Fathers 
downwards,  full  of  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  knowing  that  the  author  of  tbe 
New  Testament  is  also  the  author  of  the 
Old,  have  naturally  been  prepared  to  find 
traces  of  the  doctrine  m  the  ancient 
Scriptures  and  have  often  satisfied  them- 
selves that  such  traces  exist  in  cases 
where  scholarship  proves  the  possibility 
or  even  the  correctness  of  another  inters 
pretation.  In  what  follows,  we  have  Impt 
constantly  in  view  the  least  an  adversary 
must  adroit,  the  least  which  grammatical 
and  historical  considerations  require  us  to 
see  in  any  particular  text. 

Passages  there  are,  quoted  by  the 
Fathers,  in  which  God  speaks  of  Him- 
self in  the  pluraL  Such  are  Gen.  i.  26, 
iii.  22,  xi.  7  ;  Is.  vi.  8.  In  the  first  two 
the  Fathers  generalhr  see  an  allusion  to 
the  Trinity,  most  of  them  do  so  in  the 
thirds  a  few  only  in  the  fourth,  which  is 
generally  understood  as  addressed  to  the 
seraphim  who  are  mentioned  in  the  con- 
text (references  in  Petavius,  "De  Trin." 
ii.  7).  Let  us  take  the  first  passage  from 
Genesis,  the  strongest,  as  Petavius  thinks, 
among  them  all.  **  And  God  said.  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image."  The  New 
Testament  gives  no  exposition  of  the 
words.  The  oldest  explanation  is  found 
in  Philo,  and  adopted  m  the  Targum  of 
Pseudo- Jonathan,  which  paraphrases  the 
words  thus:  "  Jehovah  said  to  the  angels, 
ministering  before  Him,  who  were  createa 
on  the  second  day  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Let  us  mike  man  in  our  imace." 
This  view  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
some  modem  scholars,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  angels  in  the  context,  and  the 
notion  of  angelic  agency  in  creation  is 
Babylonian  and  Persian,  but  not  Biblical. 
Another  very  popular  view  in  modern 
times  is  that  God  uses  the  plural,  just  na 
kings  do,  as  a  mark  of  dignity  (the  so- 
called  plural  of  majesty),  but  it  is  only 
late  in  Jewish  history  that  such  a  form 
of  speech  occurs,  and  then  it  is  used  by 
Persian  and  Greek  rulers  (Esdr.  iv.  18; 
1  Mace.  X.  19).  Nor  can  the  plural  be 
regarded  as  merely  indicating  the  way  in 
which  God  summons  Himself  to  energy, 
for  the  use  of  the  language  is  against  this 
(Gen.  ii.  18;  Is.  xxxiii.  10).  The  most 
recent  explanation  is  that  of  Dillmann  (ad 
toc,)f  who  thinks  that  God,  in  the  solemn 
moment  of  man*s  creation,  addresses  Him- 
self as  the  complex  of  Divine  energies  and 
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powers.  Akin  to  the  aigumenta  drawn 
from  the  above  texta  is  that  from  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  God  is 
plural,  while  it  is  usaally  construed  with  a 
singular  yerb.  The  real  origin  of  this 
plural  form  is  obscure,  but  anyhow 
Petayins  most  rightly  refuses  to  see  in 
it  any  allusion  to  a  plurality  of  Divine 
Persons.  The  word  for  a  human  master 
is  also  often  plural,  and  the  same  plural 
form  of  the  word  Qod  with  a  sbgular 
verb  is  used  of  Dagon  (Jud.  xvi.  23). 
Lastly,  under  this  head  we  may  mention 
the  "  Holy,  holy,  holy "  of  Is.  vi.,  the 
triple  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  24,  and  the 
apparent  distmction  between  God  and 
Qod  in  Gen.  xix.  24 :  '*  And  Jehova 
rained  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrhah  sulphur 
and  fire  from  Jehova  from  the  heavens.'' 
The  first  two  places  may  only  show  that 
three,  like  seven  and  ten,  was  a  iavourite 
(cf.  Jer.  viii.  4)  and  perhaps  a  sacred 
number  amon^  the  Hebrews ;  m  G^n.  zix. 
24,  the  repetition  of  the  words  ''from 
Jehova"  is  perhaps  merely  an  old  and 
emphatic  equivalent  for  from  **  Himself." 
Its  meaning  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  words  which  follow  it — viz.  from 
'•the  heavens,"  just  as  «ie  At^r-cf 
ovpavov, 

(P)  The  sthcdled  Theophcmie».^Q(A, 
whom  no  man  can  see  and  live,  is  repre- 
sented as  appearing  to  the  Patriarchs 
without  indication  of  time  or  mode,  G^n. 
xii.  7,  xxvi.  2,  xxxv.  9,  bv  night,  xxvi.  24 : 
"  the  word  of  Jehova "  is  said  to  have 
come  in  a  vision,  xv.  1.  God  spake  to 
Adam  (Gen.  iii.  8,  but  it  is  not  said  that  He 
appeared),  and  an  angel  ('S|^^lPi "  legatus," 
but  properly  ''  legatio  "),  who  appears  in 
God  8  name  is  alternately  distinguished 
from  and  identified  with  God  fiimself 
(see,  e,g,j  Gen.  xvL  7  «ey.,  xviii.,  xxxi. 
11  «eo.;  Jud.  vi.  11  Beq,\  Zach.  i.  19). 
The  LXX  (see  Eeil  on  Genesis,  p.  128), 
regarded  these  cases  as  apparitions  of  a 
created  angel,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  view  is  confirmed  by  various  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  (e.g.  Acts  vii.  80 ; 
cf.  Heb.  ii.  2,  3 ;  Gal.  ii£  19 ;  Acts  va 
53).  In  the  early  church  Scripture  was 
interpreted  in  another  way,  and  the 
Fathers,  down  to  St.  Augustine's  time 
(references  in  Petav.  "  De  Trin."  viii.  2), 
believed  that  "the  angel  of  the  Lord" 
was  the  Word  of  God,  taking  ^e  form 
of  an  angel,  and  alleged  such  appari- 
tions as  a  powerful  argument  against 
Jews  and  heretics  for  a  distinction  of 
Persons    in    God.     The    interpretation, 
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however,  was  used  by  Aiians  to  prove  a 
difierence  of  nature  between  Father  and 
Son,  the  former  being  invisible,  the  latter 
visible.  St.  Augustine's  view  is  expressed 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  finally 

Prevailed.  He  argues  that  God  in  any 
'erson  cannot  be  seen  corporeally,  and 
that  a  creature,  such  as  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  Abraham,  &c.,  might  repre- 
sent any  one  of  the  three  Persons. 
(AugusUne,  "De  Trin."  ii.  18;  cf. 
Hieron.  "  In  Gal.  iii.  19,"  who  regards  the 
appearances  as  of  created  angels  repre- 
senting the  Mediator.)  This,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  the  reasonable  view,  or  rather, 
we  should  prefer  to  say  that  the  angel 
represents  God,  quite  independently  of 
his  existence  in  one  or  more  Persons. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  fairly  look  on 
such  apnaiitions  as  preparing  the  way  for 
a  beliei  in  the  Incarnation,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  "angel  of 
Jehova"  is  a  title  given  to  the  Messias 
Qdal.  iii.  2).  Again,  the  angel  who  led 
the  Israelites  is  called  the  angel  of  God's 
"  face  or  presence  "  (Is.  bdii.  9),  which  has 
a  resemblance,  though  a  very  imperfect 
one,  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine  that 
God  is  manifested  in  Christ.  So  under- 
stood, the  Theophanies  would  have  an 
indirect  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

(y)  Word,  Wisdom,  iSJwtJ^.— The  per- 
sonification  of  God's  word  and  wisdom  in 
the  Old  Testament  brings  us  far  closer 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Even  in 
G^n.  i.  God  is  represented  as  creating  by 
his  spoken  command,  and  in  Ps.  xxxni.  6 
the  creative  enei^  of  Qod  is  summed  up 
in  a  single  term — viz.  his  word:  "By 
the  word  of  Jehova  were  the  heavens 
made"  (cf.  Ps.  cvii.  20,  cxlvii.  16). 
Elsewhere  we  meet  with  another  form  of 
the  same  idea — viz.  the  wisdom  of  God, 
which  is  personified  *  in  Job  xxviiL  12  eeq, ; 
Prov.  viii.  ix.  •  Ecdus.  L  1-10,  xxiv.  8 ; 
Baruch  iii.  27-iv.  4.  In  the  Alexandrian 
Book  of  Wisdom  we  get  beyond  mere 
personification,  and  a  reid  personal  exist- 
ence is  attributed  to  Wisdom  (vii.  7-xi.). 
This  Wisdom  is  "  the  efiiilgence  of  eternal 
light,"  "  the  image  of  God's  goodness," 
the  spirit  in  her  is  "  intelligent,  holy,  only- 
begotten  "  (vii.  22).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  book  speiidm  of  God's  "Al- 
mighty word"  (xvii.  6)  "leaping  down 

^  It  is,  of  course,  bard  to  draw  a  dear  lioe 
between  poetical  personification  and  doctitoal 
statement  of  hypostatical  existence.  ^  The 
beautiful  passage  m  Job,  and  the  nflectioD  or 
it  in  Bamch,  are  dear  instances  of  the  foxwit. 
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from  his  royal  throne  ^  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Egyptians,  this  seems  to  oe  no 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech,  and  the 
conception  of  the  Word  of  God  falls  into 
the  hackground  behind  that  of  Wisdom. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  Wisdom  answer 
most  closely  to  those  of  the  Aoyos  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  to  those  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  through 
her  that  all  things  are  made;  on  the 
other,  she  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  just. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment certaiuly  expresses  the  hypostati- 
cal  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  natural 
as  it  is  for  a  belieyer  in  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine to  interpret  various  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  this  way.  The  Spirit 
of  God  works  in  nature ;  it  endows  men 
with  skill  of  various  kinds  (Exod.  xxxi. 
3-6),  and  particularly  with  moral  vir- 
tues, whence  it  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Ps.  li.  13) ;  it  is  to  rest  specially  on 
the  Messias  and  the  people  of  the  Mes- 
sianic period  (Is.  xi.  2  seq.,  xxxii.  15, 
xliv.  3;  Ezech.  xxxiz.  29;  Joel  iii.  1, 
2).  There  is  indeed  one  passage  in  the 
Vulgate  which  expressly  attributes  hypo- 
static existence  to  the  Spirit  of  God — 
viz.  Is.  xlviii.  16:  "The  Lord  God  and 
his  Spirit  have  sent  me  "  (Is.  xlviii.  16 : 
"Dominus  Deus  misit  me  et  Spiritus 
ejus").  But  in  the  Hebrew  "Spirit"  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  the  accusative.  "  The 
Lord  God  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit " 
— I.e.  His  Spirit  to  dwell  in  and  guide 
me. 

(d)  In  a  few  jjassages  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ascribes  Divine  attributes  to  the 
Messias,  and  this,  as  the  Messias  is  sent 
by  and  is  distinct  from  God  (the  Father), 
implies  a  duality  of  Persons  in  God, 
Some  places  often  adduced,  although  their 
true  sense  and  reference  to  our  Lord  are 
certain  to  us  from  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  scarcely  conclusive  in  and 
by  themselves.  Thus  in  Ps.  ii.  7,"  Thou  art 
my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  the 
sonship  does  not  of  itself  imply  divinity. 
Israel  collectively  was  Gods  first-bom 
(Exod.  iv.  23),  and  Solomon  as  king  of 
Israel  was  the  Son  of  God  (2  Sam.  vii. 
14 :  "  I  shall  be  to  him  for  a  Father  and 
he  shall  be  to  me  for  a  son,")  and  the 
"day*  might  well  be  the  day  of  corona- 
tion, for  the  Hebrew  Bible  never  speaks  of 
a  mere  private  individual  as  a  child  of 
God.  Sonship  belongs  to  the  people 
collectively  or  to  their  representative. 
In  Ps.  ex.  i,  "Jehovah  said  to  my  Lord. 
Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  the  wora 
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transited  Lord  (^;h^.,not  »jht$)  is  aimplj 
the  common  term  for  any  lord  or  master 
(1  Sam.xxii.  12) ;  andinlOhron.  xxix.2d, 
we  read,  "  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Jehovah,  as  kin^."  In  Ps.  xlv.  7, 8,  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  the 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  words,  on 
mere  philological  grounds,  and  apart  from 
New  Testament  authority,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. "  Thy  divine  throne  "  is  a  rendering 
to  which  there  is  no  grammatical  objec- 
tion, and  certainly  the  Psalm  in  its 
natural  and  literal  meaning  seems  to 
celebrate  a  royal  marriage  of  tne  ordinary 
kind.  "This  is  the  name  which  they 
shall  call  him,  Jehova-[is]-our-justice," 
says  Jeremias  (xxiii.  6),  speaking  of  the 
Messias.  Such  a  name  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  divinity,  and  we  must  re- 
member that  the  prophet  says  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  called  by  the  very  same 
name.  "And  this  is  the  name  which 
they  shaU  call  her  [n^  fern,  not  masc. 

as  in  Vulg.],  Jehovah-[is]-our-justice." 
In  Mic.  V.  1;  where  the  origin  of 
Messias  firom  Bethlehem  is  predicted, 
the  Vulgate  has  "his  going  forth  is 
from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of 
eternity."  It  would  be  at  least  equally 
fair  to  translate,  "from  of  old,  from 
ancient  days,"  for  the  word  which  an- 
swers to  "  mitium  "  in  the  Vulgate  is  used 
by  Micheas  (viL  20)  of  the  oath  made  to 
the  Patriarchs,  in  Isaias  (xxiii.  7)  of  the 
Tjnrian  commerce,  and  the  word  trans- 
lated "  eternity"  is  used  of  the  ruined  walls 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  exile 
(Is.  Iviii.  12),  There  is  nothing  which 
compels  us  to  see  more  in  the  words  than 
a  statement  that  the  Messiah  would  spring 
from  the  ancient  house  of  David.  Much 
more  weight  must  be  given  to  Is.  ix.  6, 6: 
"A  child  is  bom  to  us,  a  son  is  given  to 
us,  and  the  princedom  is  on  his  shoulder, 
and  they  have  called  his  name — ^Wonder- 
ful-Counsellor,  God-the-Mighty,  Father- 
for-ever,  Prince-of-Peace."  "God  the 
mighty  one,"  though  not  an  absolutely 
certain,  is  still  the  most  probable  render- 
ing (x.  21,  to  which  Genius,  ad  loc., 
appeals  for  his  rendering  "  Strong  hero," 
tells  quite  the  other  way ;  cf.,  however, 
Ezech.  xxxiL  21).  The  force  of  the 
phrase  is  quite  lost  in  the  Septuagint 
(where,  however,  it  was  interpolate — 
6t6s  laxvphs ;  see  Field,  "  Orig.  Hexapl." 
vol.  ii.  p.  448),  as  well  as  in  the  omer 
Greek  versions  (Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  Field,  he,  cit.),  and  this  may 
account  for  its  not  being  quoted  in  the 
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New  Testament.  It  is  true  that  such  an 
expression  does  not  mean  as  much  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  name  of  God  is 
used  far  morefreelj^  (see,  e.g,fZ&ch,  zii.  8, 
"  the  house  of  Dayid  will  he  as  God/'  and 
Chron.  loc,  cit,),  as  it  would  in  the  New, 
though  it  is  of  course  yerj  startling  and 
remarkahle.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  the 
language  falls  far  short  of  the  strength 
and  suhlimity  which  characterise  Isaias. 
But  the  doctrine  on  the  personality^of  the 
Mesdas  is,  as  we  should  expect,  more 
definite  and  full.  The  seer  heholds  one 
**  like  the  Son  of  man  "  brought  before  the 
ancient  of  days,  who  giyes  him  eternal  do- 
minion over  the  earth  (Dan.  tIL  13  seq.). 
Here,  the  pre-existence  and  superhuman 
personality  of  the  Mesdasareclearly  taught. 

To  sum  up.  Here  and  there  the  Old 
Testament  clearly  and  hj  itself  indicates 
portions  of  the  doctrine,  m  more  the  New 
Testament  helps  us  to  discover  certain  or 
probable  traces  of  it  in  the  Old,  wiiile  it 
IS  generally  held  by  Catholic  divines  that 
some  favoured  saints  of  the  old  law  had  a 
knowledge  more  or  less  complete  of  the 
mystery. 

(B)  Ancient  Jeioish  Tradition. — We 
have  seen  how  the  conception  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  stands  out  in  the  Old 
Testament,  while  the  "Word  of  God" 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  metaphor,  and 
the  idea  remains  undeveloped.  But  in 
the  Targums  or  Chaldee  translations  and 
paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
"word  of  Jehovah"  is  very  prominent, 
and  fills  a  definite  position.  The  oldest 
of  the  Targums— that  of  Onkelos,  on  the 
Pentateuch— cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  and  that  of  Jonathan,  on  the  Pro- 
phets, belongs  to  about  the  same  time, 
but  it  is  admitted  by  all,  even  by 
scholars  who  put  these  Targums  much 
later,  that  they  preserve  a  ver^  old  exe- 
getical  and  theological  tradition;  and 
this  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  even 
with  those  which,  like  that  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch,  were  com- 
piled in  the  seventh  centuiy  of  our  era  or 
even  later.  In  the  Targums  the  Word 
of  Jehovah  or  of  God  *  appears  in  the 
main  for  two  reasons.    First,  anthropo- 

*  "^n  KpO^P  gcnertlly,  ^yi^")  hi  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  (Jer.  ii.)  The  Peshito  has 
adapted  a  third  Semitic  word  to  express  the 
A^yof  of  St.  Joha— via.  "JAVVri.    It  is  worth 

noticing  that  thia  Syrlac  term  can  only  mean 
"  word/'  80  that  the  authors  of  this  early  ver- 
sion show  what  sense  they  attached  to  A^yot / 
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morphical  expressions  used  in  the  Hebrew 
of  God  are  applied  in  the  Targums  to  his 
word.  Thus,  for  "  they  heard  the  voice 
of  Jehova  walking  in  the  garden  *  (Gen. 
iii.  8),  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  has  "  the 
voice  of  the  word  of  God ; "  for  *'  Jehova 
smelt  a  sweet  savour,  and  said,"  Ac.  (Gen. 
viii.  21),  "Jehova  received  his  offering 
with  favour,  and  said  by  his  word ; "  for 
"God  came  to  Balaam  by  night,  and 
said,"  &c., "  the  word  from  before  Jehova 
came  to  Balaam,"  &c. ;  and  where  God  is 
said  to  have  "repented,"  the  Targums 
qualify  the  expression,  "  God  repented  in 
his  word  (Onk  Gen.  vi.  6 ;  Jon.  1  Sam. 
XV.  11).  Next,  the  "  Word  "  represents 
God,  and  is  the  instrument  through  which 
He  acts  in  relation  to  the  world.  "I  by 
my  word  made  the  earth  "  (Jon.  Is.  xlv. 
12) ;  '*  Israel  is  redeemed  by  the  word  of 
Jehova"  (Jon.  Is.  xlvi.  17,  for  "Israel 
is  saved  in  Jehova);"  "I  will  place 
my  word  for  thee  there"  (Onk.  Eiod. 
XIV.  22,  instead  of  "  I  will  make  myself 
known  to  thee  there  ").  We  see  no  proof 
that  personal  existence  was  attributed  to 
this  "  Word,**  *  and  it  was  certainly  not 
identified  either  with  the  *'  angel  of  the 
face  "  or  with  the  Messias  (Jon.  Is.  ii.  5, 
6 ;  Is.  Ixiii.  8,  9 ;  Onk.  Gen.  xvi.  7).  In 
later  Jewish  theology  the  "  Word"  falls 
into  the  background,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  "  Shechinah  "  (HJ^^If^),  whidi  denotes 
the  presence  of  God  among  his  people. 
It  manifested  itself  speaally  m  the 
Temple,  but  if  ten  persons  pray  together, 
if  even  a  man  and  his  wife  live  piously, 
the  Shechinah  is  in  their  midst  (Talmudi- 
chI  references  in  Levv,  sub  vocX  Pro- 
minent, too,  is  the  "liitatron"  (pW^t 
perhaps  from  fiera  rvpavvov  or  /irra  $poyop)t 
the  "angel  of  the  presence,"  whose  name 
is  like  that  of  God.  (With  reference  to 
Exod.  xxiii.  21:  the  numeral  value  of  the 
letters  is  equal,  omitting  the  >,  to  those  in 
the  name  of  God.) 

The  theology  of  the  Word  is  much 
more  complete  m  Philo,  who  was  born 
about  20  B.C.  His  position  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  Targumists. 
Though  he  knew  some  Hebrew,  he 
used  the  LXX,  not  the  origuial  text,  and 
he  was  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy. The  notions  of  Heraclitus,  Plato, 
and  the  Stoics,  as  well  as  of  Jewish 
tradition,  contribute  to  his  conception  of 
the  Word,    This  Word,  or  Aoyof,  la  the 

*  Weber's  references  to  the  Targum  on  the 
Prophets  in  proof  that  the  "Word^'  was  tb« 
object  of  prayer  are  false. 
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"  idea  of  ideas'*  ("De  Migrat.  Abr/  torn. 
1.  p.  452,  ed.  Mangey);  through  him  the 
world  was  made  ("  De  Monarch."  lib.  ii. 
torn.  ii.  p.  225)  ;  he  is  the  image  of  God 
and  the  brightness  which  reflects  his 
essence  ("De  Somn."  lib.  i.  torn.  1,  p. 
656) ;  he  is  God,  yef  distinct  from  the 
Supreme  God  (ecir,  but  not  6  GeAr,  "  De 
Sonm."  lib.  i.  torn.  i.  655)  ;  he  is  also  the 
''oldest"  or  "supreme  angel"  {npttr^v^ 
TOTov  SyytXoVf  "De  Oonfus.  Ling."  tom.  i. 
p.  427);  "the  first-begotten  Son"("De 
Agricult."  tom.  i.  p.  308)  ;  "high-pnest" 
(6  dpx^ptvf  \6yo9,  "De  GHgant"  tom. 
i.  p.  653).  "The  Aoyos  of  Philo,"  says 
Siegfried  ("Philo  Ton  Alexandria,"  p. 
223),  "is  a  thesaurus  of  all  that  had 
been  thought  out  in  the  O.T.  and  in 
Palestinian  Judaism  on  the  '  face  of  God,' 
the  'angel  of  Jehovah,'  'Wisdom,'  the 
'  Word,'  the  'Name,'  on  atHfila  among  the 
Alexan^an  Jews,  on  the  A&yos  among 
the  Greeks."  It  has  been  asked  whether 
the  "  Word  "  of  Philo  was  personal,  and 
the  question  has  received  opposite 
answers.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Philo  often  and  distinctlv  affirms  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Word,  but  that  his  lan- 
guage on  the  point  is  not  consistent  with 
itsefe  His  theory  requires  him  to  believe 
in  a  personal  Word,  n)r  he  postulates  the 
existence  of  the  Logos  on  this  ground — 
that  the  Supreme  God  could  not  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  matter,  and 
here,  plainly,  the  conception  of  the  Word 
as  a  mere  attribute  would  not  have 
availed.  This  account  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  now  generally  accepted  by  scholars 
(see  Soulier,  "Doctrine  du  Logos  chez 
Philon,"  where  there  is  a  complete  rSsumS 
of  opinions).  Most  certaimy,  near  as 
Philo  comes  to  the  language  of  die  fourth 
Gospel,  he  would  have  utterly  rejected 
the  idea  of  an  incarnate  Word.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  his  whole  view 
of  matter,  and  ne  does  not  even  "  place 
the  Logos  in  connection  with  the  Messiah" 
(Westcott,  on  St.  John,  p.  xvii.) 

(C)  The  Tiinity  in  the  New  Teeta- 
ment, — ^The  absolute  unity  of  God  was 
and  b  the  great  article  of  Israers  faith, 
and  it  is  asserted  with  equal  emphasis 
throughout  the  New  Testament  (Hom. 
xvi.  27;  1  Tim.  vi.  15  ieq,;  John  xvii.  8). 
If,  then,  the  New  Testameut  teaches  the 
real,  distinct,  and  divine  personality  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holv  Ghost,  this 
comes  to  teaching  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

1.  The  San  or  Word  of  Ood,-^The 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Acti  describe 
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Jesus  as  the  "Son  of  God,"  a  title  which 
primarily  implies  his  Messianic  office. 
Because  He  is  the  Christ,  death  cannot 
bind  Hun  (Acts  ii.  24);  He  is  "the 
prince  of  life  "  (iii.  15).  After  his  resur- 
rection, He  "  receives  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  18).  Nowhere, 
however,  is  his  pre-existence,  much  less 
his  eternal  generation,  asserted  in  terms, 
but  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  cer- 
tainlv  claims  attributes  wnich  can  hardly  be 
less  than  divine' (see,  particularly.  Matt.  xi. 
27).  In  the  earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his 
pre-existence  is  clearly  affinned.  Through 
Him  "are  all  things"  (1  Cor.  viii.  6); 
He  is  "the  image  of  God"  (2  Cor.  iv. 
4);  He  is  "the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  xii.  8: 
Rom.  X.  9);  He  is  absolutely  smless  (2 
Cor.  v.  21);  He  is  "the  Spirit"  (2  Cor. 
iii.  17) — i,e,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  his  Spirit, 
tJie  living  principle  [of  bis  working  and 
indwelling.  In  Rom.  ix.  5,  as  commonly 
translated,  we  have  the  strongest  state- 
ment of  Christ's  divinity  in  St.  Paul,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  N. T. ;  "Whose  are  the 
Fathers,  and  £nom  whom  is  the  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh,  who  is  the  God 
over  all  messed  for  ever.  Amen."  We 
cannot  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  render- 
ing here.  In  any  case,  the  text  cannot 
be  conclusively  urged  against  an  oppo- 
nent. There  is  no  reason  in  grammar  or 
in  the  context  which  forbids  us  to  trans- 
late, "  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for 
ever.  Amen  " — a  doxology  suddenly  in- 
troduced, but  quite  in  St.  Paul's  manner 
(Gal.  i.  5;  cf.  Rom.  i.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi  31). 
In  the  Apocalypse  we  find  the  term 
"Logos"  peculiar  in  the  N.T.  to  the 
Joannic  writings  (xix.  13,  '•  Word  of 
God ; "  not,  however,  6  X<$yor,  as  in  the 
Gospel).  He  is  the  "beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God"  (iii.  14),  though  this 
phrase  seems  to  imply  priority  in  dignity 
rather  than  in  existence.'  He  is  "  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  " 
(xxi.  6),  the  same  phrase  which  is  used 
(i.  11)  of  the  "Almighty."  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  "  Logos  "  is 
not  used  as  a  personal  name,  but  the 
ideas  prominent  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
recur  here,  are  applied  to  Christ,  and 
united  to  the  doctnne  of  his  generation 
as  the  Son  of  God  before  the  world  was 
made.  Thus,  Wisdom  (vii.  26)  b  the 
"  eff*ulgence  (mravyaofta)  of  eternal  light," 
"  the  unstained  mirror  of  the  working  of 
God|"  and  "  the  image  of  his  goodness ; " 
and  so  (Heb.  i.)  the  Son  is  the  "efiU- 
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gence  **  (dtravyaafut)  of  God  s  glory,  the 
*' stamp''  or  expressed    image  of  "his 
substance.'*     As   Wisdom  is  the  ''arti- 
ficer of  all  things"  (Sap.  yii.  21),  so 
throiigh  the  Son  all  things  were  made, 
and  He  upholds  all  things  by  the  '^  word 
of  his  power "  (orifwri,  jiot  Mytp).    Not 
only  is  the  Son,  because  Son,  raised  above 
the  angels,  but  He  b  addressed  as  God  (y. 
8),  and  the  description  of  God's  majesty 
(Ps.  di.  26-2S)  b  applied  to  Him.   Some- 
what similar  is  the  aspect  which  the  doc- 
trine assumes  in  the  later  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, particularly  in  that  to  the  Colossians, 
in  which  Christ  is  "the  centre  of  the 
universe,  of  the  spiritual  and   corporeal 
world "    (the   words    are   Hilgenfeld's). 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  occupy  themselves 
chiefly  with  discipline  and  morals,  and 
supply  little  matter  for  our  purpose.    In 
Titus  ii.  13 — "  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  the  great   God  and  [of]  our 
Saviour, Christ  Jesus" — a  Unitarian  could 
not  be  expected  to  admit   that    Jesus 
Christ  is  called  "  the  great  God,"  for  the 
words  will  certainly  bear  the  interpreta- 
tion, "  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
the  great  God  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  glory  of  our  Saviour,"  &c. — ^viz.  at 
the  second  coming.    In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  t?, 
not  Qt69,  is  the  true  reading.    (So  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  TregeUes,   Westcott 
andHort.    Even  Scrivener — "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Criticism  of  the  N.  T."  p.  666 
— considers  it  "highly  probable"    that 
"Qt6s  of  the  more  recent  many  must 
yield  place  to  t?  of  the  ancient  few.") 

The  divinity  and  distinct  existence  of 
the  Word  are  most  clearly  taught  in  St. 
John's  Gospel.  The  Word  (absolutely 
only  in  i.  1  and  i.  14)  existed  before 
all  time ;  "  in  the  beginning,"  before 
things  were  made.  He  was.  This  ex- 
istence was  a  personal  one,  for  the  Word 
is  no  mere  attribute,  like  the  reason 
or  wisdom  of  God,  but  was  irpiy  t6v 
0f^y — I.e.  in  active  communication  with 
God.  (For  the  force  of  npoi  compare 
Marc.  vi.  3,  ix.  19 ;  Matt.  xiii.  66,  xxvi. 
66;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6;  Gal.  i.  18,  iv.  18.) 
As  the  spoken  word  is  distinct  from 
him  who  utters  it,  so  was  the  Word 
distinct  from  God  the  Father  (6  eeoi). 
Yet  in  nature  or  essence  He  is  one  with 
the  Father— "the  Word  was  God" 
(ee<fff) ;  "  all  things  came  iuto  being 
through  Him,"  and  this  without  any  ex- 
ception. And  the  continuance  of  things, 
no  less  than  their  origin,  depends  on  Him 
— ^**That  which  was  made  was  life  in 
Him,"    As  He  is  the  Woxd  or  perfect 
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expresfflon  of  God  the  Father*s  b^ng 
before  creation,  so,  after  it.  He  is  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  illumination  (L  9) ; 
and  lastly,  He  "  became  flesh  and  tab^- 
nacled  among  us,"  replacing  the  partial 
revelations  of  the  past  by  one  which  was 
full  and  perfect.  He  is  Son  as  well  as 
Word,  but  his  sonship  is  difi*erent  from 
that  which  is  common  to  believers.  He  is 
Son  in  the  strict  sense,  with  the  same 
nature  as  his  Father ;  whence  He  is  "  the 
only-begotten  from  the  Father,"  "the 
only-begotten  Son"  (or,  perhaps,  "the 
only-begotten  God;"  so  Westcott  and 
Hort,  i.  14,  iii.  16, 18;  see  also  1  John  iv. 
9).  He  and  the  Father  "are  one"  (x. 
30) ;  to  have  seen  Him  is  to  have  seen 
the  Father  (xiv.  9).  All  that  had  been 
previously  revealed  in  the  Bible,  all 
the  results  of  extra-biblical  speculation  in 
the  Jewish  Church,  are  here  combined — 
the  "  Word  "  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  of 
the  Targums;  the  Xoyor  or  "reason"  of 
Philo,  the  creative  Wisdom  of  Proverbs, 
and  the  Deutero-Canonical  books.  And 
the  Bible,  in  one  of  its  latest  books,  is 
the  exposition  of  an  idea  which  can  be 
traced  oack  to  the  words  with  which  the 
Bible,  as  we  have  it,  begins :  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  God  said,  Let  there  be  light, 
and  tiiere  was  light." 

2.  The  Spirit  of  God.^On  the  whole, 
the  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  speaks 
of  the  Spirit  as  a  divine  energy  or  power 
particularly  in  the  heart  of  man.  The 
Spirit  rests  on  Christ,  and  is  a  power  within 
Ilim  distinct  from  Himself  (\Iatt.  iii.  16, 
xii.  28;  Luc.  iv.  1-14;  John  i.  32), 
having  first  caused  his  miraculous  con- 
ception (Luc.  i.  &c.)  The  Spirit  is  im- 
parted to  Christ's  disciples,  the  citizens  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  is  their  guide. 
(1  Pet.  i.  12 ;  Acts  ii.  4  seg.,  xv.  28 ;  of.  v. 
2.)  This  divine  Spirit  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from'  the  Spirit  or  conscience 
of  man  (Rom.  viii.  16),  and  the  authority 
of  the  Spirit  is  identified  with  that  of 
God  Himself  (Matt.  xii.  31 ;  Acts  v.  3,  9 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  butcf.  Exod.  xvi.  8 ;  1  Thesa. 
iv.  8.)  But  is  a  personal  existence  clearly 
attributed  to  the  Spirit  P  No  doubt,  all 
through  the  N.  T.  his  action  is  described 
as  personal.  He  speaks  (Marc.  xiii.  1 1  ; 
Acts  viii.  29),  bears  witness  (Rom.  viii. 
16 ;  1  John  v.  6),  searches  (1  Cor.  ii.  10), 
decides  (Acts  xv.  28),  helps  and  inter- 
codes  (Rom.  viii.  26),  apportions  the  gifts 
of  grace  (1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  Most  of  these 
places  furnish  no  cogent jproof  of  person- 
ality.   The  Spirit   of  Otod   and  Christ 
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(Ga\,  iv.  6)  may  be  said  to  do  what  He 
operates  throiigcb  maa ;  and  again,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  N.  T.  personifies  mere 
attributes  such  as  love  (I  Cor.  xiii.  4), 
and  sin  (Rom.  Tii.  11),  nay,  even 
ab3tract  and  lifeless  things,  such  as  the 
law  (Rom.  iii.  19),  the  water  and  the 
blood  (1  John  v.  8.)  However,  if  we 
look  well  to  the  last  passa^  quoted  from 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii,  11),  we  find  that 
the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  the  gills 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  personal  action  is 
predicated  of  Him.  *'  AU  these  things  one 
and  the  same  Spirit  worketh,  dividing 
to  each  separately,  as  He  [the  Spirit] 
wills."  Poetical  personification  would  bo 
quite  out  of  place  here,  and  Meyer  rightly 
treats  the  words  as  decisive.  In  the 
fourth  Gospel,  however,  this  personal 
existence  is  stated  more  fully  and  plainly 
(ch.  xiv.)  Even  the  author  of  the  article 
oa  the  Trinity  in  Schenkel's  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible"  ('* Bibel-Lexicon,"  art. 
Dreieiniffkeit),  though  he  writes  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not 
Biblical,  admits  that  the  hypostatical 
existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  taught 
here.  "I  will  ask  the  lather  and  He 
will  give  you  another  advocate,  that  He 
may  be  with  you  for  ever,  the  Spirit 
of  truth  ....  I  will  not  leave  you 
orphans,  I  will  come  to  you'*  (v.  IG- 
18).  "Advocate"  is  the  same  name 
given  in  1  John  to  Christ  Himself,  our 
advocate  with  the  Father,  and  in  each 
case  the  name  is  a  personal  one.  In 
essence  He  is  one  witn  Christ,  8o  that 
when  He  comes,  Christ  comes  too.  But 
He  is  not,  as  the  writer  just  quoted  thinks, 
represented  as  one  in  person  with  the 
glorified  Chriit;  on  the  contrary.  He  is 
**  another  advocate." 

3.  Trinitarian  formula;  occur  through- 
out the  N.  T.  books.  Baptism  is  to  be 
given  '*  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Matt,  xxviii.  10;  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  13-16,  x. 
2),  which  indicates  the  prevalent  idea  of 
baptism,  as  bringing  the  baptised  into 
relation  with  living  persons.  The  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  further  mentioned  to- 
gether by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13)  and 
by  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  i.  1-2).  Considering 
the  strict  Monotheism  of  the  N.  T.,  such 
language  implies  the  divinity,  as  well  as 
the  personahty,  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  they  are  sufficient  warrant  for 
refusing  to  believe  that  N.  T.  writers  did 
not  know  the  doctrine,  because  they  did 
not,  like  St.  John,  state  it  explicitly. 

(D)  The  Development  of  the  Doctnne 
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in  the  Church,— I,  The  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  a  whole,  is  neither 
expanded  nor  reduced  to  system  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  Clement  of  Rome 
follows  closely  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Christ  is  the  "sceptre 
of  God's  majesty"  (l  Ep.  46),  "the 
effulgence  of  his  majesty"  (30).  The 
Logos  is  not  used  as  a  personal  name  (see 
27,  and  cf.  Heb.  i.  3).  The  spurious  but 
early  epistle  of  Barnabas  speaks  of  Christ 
as  the  Son,  not  of  man,  but  of  God  (12). 
Ignatius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  familiar 
with  the  technical  sense  of  Logos.  Christ 
w  Gods  "  word  proceeding  from  silence  "  * 
(Majnes.  8).  lie  is  God  (Kphes.  1  and  7) ; 
He  IS,  "God  having  become  in  flesh" 
"from  Mary  and  from  God,  first    im- 

Sassible,  then  passible,"  &c.,  so  that  his 
ivine  and  human  natures  are  distin- 
guished. Among  the  earliest  writers  gene- 
rally, "Spirit"  is  the  term  for  Christ's 
pre-existent  nature  (Elermas, "  Sim."  ix.  1 ; 
"2  Ep.  Clem."  9),  and  this  use,  which  may 
be  traced  back  even  to  the  0.  T.  (Is.  xxxi. 
3:  "  The  Egyptians  are  man  and  not  God, 
and  their  horses  flesh  and  not  Spirit"), 
survived  in  writers  much  later  than  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (Theoph.  "  Ad  Autol." 
ii.  10;  Tertull.  "Adv.  Marc."  iii.  10). 

Passing  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ  we  find  much  fuller 
statements,  and  an  approach  to  a  definite 
theology  on  the  three  divine  persons. 
All  the  Fathers  between  the  Sub- Apostolic 
and  Nicene  age  are  permeated  oy  the 
teaching  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  Justin 
Martyr  is  the  single  exception,  and  even 
he  is  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  All  these  writers  recognise  the 
divinity  of  the  Word,  and  in  many  we 
meet  with  statements  that  the  Son  is  one 
in  substance  with  the  Father,  that  He  is 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Him, 
that  there  are  three  divine  Persons,  each 
answering  to  the  idea  of  God.  Thus, 
Christ  is  said  to  be  God  by  Justin 
("Trypho."  120),  by  Tatian  ("Orat.  ad 
GrcBC."  21,  p.  90),  by  Theophilus  ("Ad 
Autol."  ii.  22,  p.  120).  Justin  speaks  of 
Chrbt  as  Son,  and  good  in  the  strict  senso 
(1  Apol.  23,  p.  00)  as  begotten  like  firo 
from  fire  ("Trypho."  12.^,  p.  432),  and 
Tatian  expresses  liimseli  in  like  manner 
("  Orat.  ad  GrsQC."  6,  p.  20);  TertuUian 
("Adv.  Marc."  iv.  26)  asserts  Christ's 
equality  with  the  Father,  and  his  unity 
with  Him  in  substance  ("  Adv.  Prax."  2). 

1  This  is  the  correct  reading,  as  hns  been 
shown  bv  Bishop  Ligbtfoot,  Contemporary 
RevieWf  f  eb.  1875,  p.  857  seq. 
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Athenagoras  confesses  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  each  God  (Leg. 
10,  p.  44  seq.),  their  distinct  personal 
existence  and  their  union  in  power  (**  Lejj/' 
24,  p.  124).  These  early  Fathers  reconcile 
the  unity  of  God  with  the  Trinity  of 
persons  by  their  doctrine  of  the  monarchia 
or  priority  in  nature  of  God  the  Father. 
Just  as  in  later  theology  the  Father  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  "  fountain  of  God- 
head" (nriyrf  6€6TrjTos)t  because  the  one 
divine  essence  is  communicated  from  Him 
to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  so  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  call  the  Father  "  the  God  " 
(6  Of  or)  or  God  absolutely  (Sm-as  Gfdy), 
the  Son  only  **  God  **  (Se^s  without  the 
article.)  This  distinction  is  made  expli- 
citly by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ("  Strom." 
iii.  12,  p.  548;  "Quis  Dives,"  6,  p.  039), 
and  usually  observed  by  Justin,  though  in 
three  places  ("  Trypho."  m,  p.  184 ;  86, 
'  p.  800;  113,  p.  180),  as  the  text  now 
stands,  he  calls  Christ  6  ecor .  Tertullian, 
writing  in  a  language  which  has  no 
article,  makes  an  equivalent  distinction. 
To  him  the  Father  is  "ipse  Deus,"  the 
Son  "  hactenus  Deus,  quatenus  ex  ipsius 
Dei  substantia"  ("Adv.  Prax."  26). 

2.  But  in  two  ways  the  teaching  of 
many  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  was  imperfect 
and  inconsistent  with  it^lf.  First,  their 
belief  on  the  principaius  and  on  the 
Theophanies,  the  media  tonal  work  of 
Christ,  &c.,  led  them  to  speak  as  if  the 
nature  of  the  Son  were  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Father.  Justin,  ^.<7.,  describes  the 
Word  as  a  **  God  under  the  maker  of  the 
universe,"  as  "  a  God  different  in  number 
from  the  God  who  made  alP  ("Trypho." 
56,  p.  180,  p.  184).  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria attributes  to  the  Son  a  "  nature  most 
near  to  the  sole  Almighty"  Father 
("Strom."  vii.  2,  p.  831).  The  word 
^vo-iff  cannot  be  pressed,  still  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  passage  quoted  he  is 
exalting  the  Son's  sanctity,  which,  of 
course,  belongs  to  his  nature  in  the  proper 
sense.  Tertullian  ("  Adv.  Prax."  0)  de- 
clares that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
divinity  is  in  the  Father,  a  "portion"  of 
it  only  in  the  Son ;  Origen,  that  the  Son 
is   worthy    of   a    "secondary   honour" 

fri/i^f  bttrrtptvovam)  after  the  God  of  all 
c.  Cels.  vii.  57),  that  He  is  "  different  in 
essence"  from  the  Father  (rrcpor  icar* 
ovaUv,  "  De  Orat."  15),  and  in  a  passage, 
which  can  scarcely  refer  to  Christ  as  man, 
that  the  Son  perhaps  foreknows  the  actions 
of  all  creatures. 

Next,  though  in  a  sense  the  Ante- 
Kicene  Fathers  generally  hold  the  eternity 
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of  the  Logos,  many  of  them  affirm  that 
his  generation  as  Son  happened  in  time. 
Logos  may  mean  either  reason  or  the 
Word.  Now  God,  of  course,  was  never 
without  Logos  or  intellect,  and  Theophilus 
r"  Ad  Autol."  ii.  10,  p.  80  seq.,  iL  22,  p. 
118)  distinguishes  between  the  Aoyor 
ivbidderosj  the  immanent  reason  of  Qod, 
and  the  Aoyor  vrpo(^opcieJr,  which  can:e 
forth  from  God,  as  a  spoken  word  at  the 
creation.  Th  is  temporal  generation  of  t  ne 
Son  is  also  held  by  Justin  (**  2  Apol.''C), 
Tatian  ("  Orat.  ad  Gnec."  5,  p.  20  $eq.\ 
Hippolyt.  ("  Contr.  Noct."  10),  the  author 
of  the  "PhUosophumena,"  (x.  32-33), 
Tertullian  ("Adv.  Prax,"  6,  "Adv. 
Hermog."3),  Novatian  ("  De  Trin."  80), 
Lactant  ("  Instit."  ii.  9,  iv.  6).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son  was  maintained  by  Irenseus  ("Adv. 
Hcer."  iv.  20,  8),  and,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
thinks,  by  the  Alexandrian  school.  Cer- 
tainly, this  b  true  of  Clem.  Al.  ("  Strom." 
vii.  1,  p.  829),  of  Origen  ("  De  Princip.'' 
iv.  28, 1.  2,  p.  2 ;  cf.  Athanas. "  De  Decret. 
Syn.  Nic»n."  25),  if  the  Latin  transktion 
of  Rufinus  and  the  quotation  of  Athanasius 
are  to  be  trusted.  Moreover,  we  have  a 
clear  statement  of  the  eternity  of  the  Son 
by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
middleof  the  third  centurv  (Routh, "  Rell. 
Sacr."  tom.  iii.  p.  376).  Enough  has  been 
said  in  previous  articles  on  the  Arian  and 
Sabellian  heresies.  Here,  however,  we 
may  remark  that  the  Oatbolic  doctrine 
unites  the  positive  elements  in  two  oppo- 
site systems,  each  of  which  errs,  not  bv 
assertion,  but  by  denial.  Catholics  agre»^ 
with  Sabellians  in  holding  that  the  Son  is 
consubstantial  with  the  Father,  and  with 
Arians  in  maintaining  that  He  is  a  dis- 
tinct person. 

3.  The  full  and  perfect  divinity  of  the 
Son  and  his  eternal  existence  were  d^^» 
once  and  for  allHn  the  Nicene  Creed.  True, 
the  eternity  of  his  Sonship  was  not  de- 
fined, and  for  many  years  after  the 
Ooimcil  a  few  even  of  the  orthodox  con- 
tinued to  deny  it.  Cardinal  Newman 
("  Tracts  Theological  and  Historical,  p- 
242  $eq,)  shows  that  this  was  the  cas** 
with  St.  Zeno  of  Verona  (consecratwi 
862),  with  his  contemporary  VictoriB'iJ 
and,  for  a  time,  with  St  HUaiy.  ^V^ 
shortly  after  the  Arian  Councils  of  Selfu/ju 
and  Ariminura  this  inconsistent  0P^?° 
died  out,  and  it  is  mentioned  indeed  oy 
St.  Augustine,  but  only  mentioDed  «« 
heresy.     (See  Newman,  loc,  cU.)     .  .    i 

4.  The  Nicene  Creed  m  its  onffij*; 
form  ends  with  the  words,  "ana  L*  "^ 
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lieve]  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  the  very 
fact  that  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
plared  on  the  same  level  with  belief  in 
the  Father    and  the    Son   implies    the 
divinity  of  all  three.     Indeed,  so  much 
is  involved  in  the  very  confession  of  a 
Trinity,  as  St.   Athanasius   points  out 
("  Ep.  ad  Serap."  n.  2 »).    This  inference, 
however,  was  not  pressed  home  by  the 
Council.    Some  even  of  those  who  were 
orthodox  on  the    divinity  of  the  Son 
feared  to    call    the    Holy    Ghost  God, 
partly  because    they    doubted    whether 
Scripture  justified  such  use  of  lanjj^uage, 
partly  because  they  feared  seeming  to 
confess    three    Gods    (Greg.    Nazianz. 
Orat.  xxxl  n.  1,  n.   13.)     St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  believed  that  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  taught  gradu- 
ally, with  g^at  caution,  and  not  to  all 
(Orat.    xli.     n.    6),    and    he    defended 
St.  Basil  the  Great  for  his  prudent  reserve 
on  this  point.    Basil  believed  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  God,  but  did  not  at  the 
time  say  so  openly  in  set  terms  (Gi*eg. 
Naz.  Ep.  Iviii.).     But  it  became   phain 
that  the  matter  could  not  rest  here.    The 
Serai- Arians,  who  thought  it  enough  to 
admit  the  Son's  likeness  to  the  Father, 
but  would  not  allow  the  second  Person 
to  be  equal  to  or  consubstantial  with  the 
first,  were  driven  by  the  force  of  logic  to 
make  the   Holy  Ghost  a  creature.    To 
them,  difference  in  order  implied  diflfer- 
ence  in  nature,  and  hence,  if  the  second 
Person,  because  second,  was  onl^  like  the 
Father,  the  third,  because    third,  could 
not  be  even  like,  with  the  same  exclusive 
likeness  which  belonged  to  the  Son.  And 
so  Macedonius  admitted  that  "the  Son 
was  God,  both    in    all  things    and    in 
essence  like  the  Father,  but  he  declared 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  no  pait  in  the 
same  prerogatives,  calling  Him  servant 
and  minister"  (Sozomen,  "  H.  E."  iv.  27). 
The  true  divinity  of  the  third  Person  was 
asserted  at  a  Council  of  Alexandria  in 
362,  by  two  synods  at  Rome  under  Pope 
Damasus,  and  finally  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  of  381,  in  a  decree  accepted 
by  the  whole  Church. 

5.  One  great  question  still  remained — 
viz.  the  nature  of  the  unity  in  essence 
between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  The  heresy  of  Tritheism  was 
formally  maintained  by  John  Philoponus, 
a  commentator  on  Anstotle  and  a  Euty- 
chian,  about  the  year  800.  As  he  identi- 
fied hypostasis  or  person  with  individual 
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nature^  he    argued  that,  as   in  Christ 
there  is  but  one  Person,  therefore  also 
one  nature    only,  and  that    as  in  the 
Trinitv  there  are  three  Persons,  therefore 
also  three  individuHl  natures.    On    this 
view  the  unity  of  essence  is  specific,  not 
numerical,  and  the    three   Persons   arc 
God,  only  so    far    as    three  individual 
human  beings  are   each  man.    Such    a 
theory  overthrows   the    imity  of  God, 
which  is  a   primary  truth  of  religion, 
and     it    contradicts     the     7r€pixa>prj(ri^ 
or    inhesion    of  one  Divine  Person    in 
another,  which  our  Lord  teaches  when 
He  says  that  the  Father  is  in  Him,  and 
He  in  the  Father.    Petavius    discusses 
the  history  of  opinion  on  the  point  with 
that  fulness  of  learning,  acuteness,  and 
impartiality  which  are  his  characteristic 
gifts,  and  we  can  only  give  his  conchi- 
sions  here.   Many  Fathers  in  their  contest 
with  Arians,  who  held  a  specific  differ- 
ence, wrote  as  if  they  believed  merely  in 
a  specific  imity  of  the  Divine  Persons. 
Of    this    Tritheistic     theory,     "certain 
seeds,"    says    Petavius,  "may  seem  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  old  Fathers,  not 
only  in  such  as  lived  before  Arius,  but 
also  in  those  who  lived  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Arian  controversy "  (Petav.  "  Do 
Trin."  lib.  iv.  cap.  13;  see  also  cap.  9,  and 
14-16).      The    same    Tritheistic    error 
was  revived  in  the  West  by  the  Abbot 
Joachim  and  condemned  by  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  (cap.  2,  Def.  contr.  Abb. 
Joachim)  in  1215.     The  Council  defines 
the  distinction  of  the  Persons  from  each 
otherand  tlieabsolute  identity  of  each  with 
the  one   "  individual  essence  *'  of  God. 
Another  theological  principle  is  involved 
in  the  Lateran  definition.    The  Council 
speaks  of  the  Incarnation  as  effected  "  by 
the  whole  Trinity  in  common."  Of  course, 
the  second  Person  only  was  incarnate, 
but  all  works  exterior  to  the  Trinity  it- 
self are  effected  by  the  three  Persons. 
They  are  distinct  only  in  virtue  of  their 
relations    to    each    other.    The    Father 
alone  generates,  the    Father   and    Son 
alone  breathe  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  all 
three  have  one  single  nature,  and  there- 
fore one  indivisible   operation  with  re- 
spect to  the  outer  world.    We  do  indeed 
appropriate  certain  external  actions  to  one 
of  the  Persons.     We  speak,  e,^.,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  sanctifier  because  that 
work  of  love  is  attributed  with  special 
fitness  to  him  who    proceeds  from  the 
mutual  love  of  the  Father  and  Son.    In 
reality  the  renewal  of  man^s  heart  is  he 
work  of  all  three  Person/)  equally.     It 
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cannot,  however,  be  said  that  all  threo 
Peraons  are  sent,  because  mission  consists 
in  the  procession  of  one  Person  from 
another  with  the  production  of  a  temporal 
effect,  visible  or  invisible  (**  processio  cuo. 
habitudineseu  connatione  temporalis  effee- 
tus,"  Suarez,  "De  Trin."  lib.  xii.  De  Mis- 
sione).  All  three  Persons  enter  a  soul 
which  loves  God,  but  the  second  and  third 
Persons  alone  are  sent,  because  they  come 
by  an  impulse  which  is  one  with  the 
nature  which  they  receive,  the  Sou  from 
the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  and  Son.  Suarez  {loc.  cit.)  limits 
mission  to  cases  where  a  supernatural 
e fleet  is  produced,  because  in  these  only 
God  is  present  in  a  new  way,  so  present 
that  He  would  be  there  even  if  not  already 
there  by  his  omnipresence. 

(E)  The  Trinity  and  Natural  Reason. 
— All  Catholic  theologians  are  agreed  that 
the  existence  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be 
proved  by  reason,  and  although  they  add 
that  the  doctrine  is  above,  but  not  con- 
trary to  reason,  still  Billuart  at  least 
("De  Trin."  Prooem.  a.  4)  admits  that 
we  cannot  prove  "positively  and  evi- 
dently'* that  the  doctrine  does  not  in- 
volve a  contradiction.  The  obvious 
objection  presents  itself  that  we  cannot 
believe  what  is  absolutely  unintelligible, 
and  again  it  may  be  said  that  a  revelation 
which  tells  us  nothing  of  God's  character 
brings  us  no  closer  to  Him,  in  no  way 
aifects  our.  own  life,  is  not  a  revelation  at 
aU. 

We  reply,  that  each  single  proposition 
held  by  Catholics  concerning  the  Trinity 
is  quite  intelligible,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
the  object  of  real  assent,  little  as  we  can 
understand  the  consistency  of  these  propo- 
sitions with  each  other.  Further,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  long  contest  on  the 
Godhead  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  had 
a  most  important  meaning.  Given,  that 
the  Son  was  the  object  of  worship,  then 
unless  his  unity  of  essence  with  the 
Father  had  been  established,  Christianity, 
instead  of  perfecting  the  Jewish  revela- 
tion, would  have  been  a  relapse  into 
Soly theism.  As  it  was,  the  Trmitarian 
octrine  was  a  safegtiard  to  the  belief  in 
the  one  God ;  it  revealed  an  inner  and 
eternal  life  of  God  which  made  all  Pan- 
theistic confusion  between  the  life  of 
God  and  the  life  of  the  world,  all  repre- 
sentations of  God,  as  the  soul  of  the 
world,  a  sheer  impossibility.  Moreover, 
every  other  article  of  the  Christian  belief 
is  affected  by  the  faith  in  the  Trinity. 
It  is  one  thing  to  regard  our  Lord  as  the 
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mist  perfect  of  human  teachars  or  even 
of  creatures,  quite  another  to  adore  Him 
as  the  God-man.  The  daily  life  of  Chris- 
tians assumed  a  new  sanctity  when  thej 
came  to  believe  that  every  good  imnube 
within  them  came  from  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  their  very  bodies  are  hia 
temple.  Nor  is  it  without  a  special  sig- 
nificance that  God  proclaims  Himself  as 
the  Father  of  individual  souls,  that  He 
teaches  us  to  address  Him  as  our  Father 
in  heaven,  just  when  He  reveals  Him- 
self as  the  Father  from  all  eternity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

TRZSAOZOir.  ("  0  holy  God,  holy 
and  strong,  holy  and  immortal,  have 
mercy  on  us ; "  ayior  6  Btos,  dyios  la-x^poi) 
&yio^  dBdvarotf  cXci/crov  fjfxas),  a  brief  hymn 
80  named  from  the  triple  ascription  of 
holiness  to  God.  It  is  suog  in  the  liturgy 
of  Constantinople  in  the  Mass  at  the 
little  entrance — i.e.  when  the  book  of  the 
Gospels  is  solemnly  carried  from  the  pro- 
thesis  to  the  altar.  It  occurs  more  tnan 
once  in  the  Syriac  liturgy,  and  probably  is 
identical  with  the  "  ajus  "  mentioned  in 
the  "  Expositio  Brevia  ^  attributed  to  St. 
Germanus.  This  "  ajus  "  was  sung  in  the 
Gallican  rite  before  the  Old  Testament 
lesson  and  before  and  after  the  Gospel. 
In  our  liturgy  the  Trisagion  is  said  by  the 
celebrant  at  the  "  adoration  "  of  the  Cross 
by  the  people  on  Good  Friday.  ( Hanunond, 
"  Ancient  Lit.*'  p.  381.)  It  is  also  said  in 
the  ferial  prayers  at  Prime  for  penitential 
days. 

The  legendary  account  of  its  origin  is 
given  by  St.  John  of  Damascus  (**  De  Fid. 
Orthodox,"  iii.  10).  He  says  Proclus, 
bishop  of  Constantmople  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  was  leading  the  prayers 
during  a  tempest,  when  a  boy  was  caught  up 
into  the  air  {avpiffrj  dpnayrjuaL)  and  taught 
the  Trisagion  by  the  angels.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Peter  the 
Fuller  inserted  the  clause,  "who  wast 
crucified  for  us"  (Hefele,  "  Concil."  ii.  P- 
568),  in  the  interest  of  the  Monophysite 
heresy,  though  the  addition  was  capable 
of  a  good  sense  and  was  defended  bjr 
some  Catholics  (Petav.  "De  Incarnat.' 
V.  4).  Calendius,  who  replaced  Peter 
the  Fuller  at  Antioch,  added  the  other 
words  "  O  King  Christ,"  so  as  to  remove 
the  heretical  twnt.  But  the  addition  was 
generally  rejected  in  the  West,  and  in  the 
East  except  among  the  Monophysites,  who 
made  it  a  watchword  and  were  thence 
called  Thoopaschitea.  It  was  bitterly  op- 
posed bjr  the  monks  called  AcoemetflB  [ss® 
the  article],  who,  however,  fell  into  the 
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heresy  at  the  opposite  pole — %.e,  Nesto- 
rianism.  The  addition  was  also  rejected 
by  Acacius  in  a  a-vvodos  ivbriyLovtra  at 
Constantinople,  a.d.  478  (Hefele,  ii.  p. 
G03),  and  by  the  Synod  in  Trullo  (c.  81). 
Gregory  Vll.  ordered  the  Armenians 
who  were  reunited  to  the  Church  to 
abandon  it  as  an  occasion  of  scandal,  and 
the  prohibition  was  repeated  by  Propa- 
ganda in  1636  (Benedict  XIV.  "De 
Fest."  cccxxx). 

TB09X,  TSOPASZOir,  4iO.  In 
the  Latin  Church  tropes  were  verses  sung 
at  High  Mass,  before  or  after  and  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  Introit.  They 
were  introduced  as  early  at  least  as  ICOO 
by  the  monks,  but  entirely  removed  at 
the  revision  of  the  Missal  under  Pius  V. 
The  Troperion,  Troparion,  Troper,  &c.,  i.e. 
the  boot  containing  the  tropes,  is  often 
mentioned  in  Church  inventories,  though 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  also  used 
for  Sequentialis  or  Book  of  Sequences. 
The  Bodleian  contains  a  fine  MS.  Trope- 
rium.  After  Kyries  and  hymns  written 
on  the  first  few  pages  comes  the  title 
"Incipiunt  Tropi  de  adventu  Domini 
Nostri  Jesu  Christi."  Then  follow  the 
other  parts  of  the  liturgy  which  were 
sung.    (Maskell,  "Mon.  Rit."  I.  p.  xliii. 

Beq.) 

In  the  Greek  Church  rp<mapiov  is 
the  generic  name  for  the  short  hymns 
with  which  the  Offices  of  that  Church 
abound .  (Neale, "  Introduction  to  History 
of  Holy  Eastern  Church,"  p.  832,  note 
h.) 

TBU&&0,  comrczA  zv.  The 
word  "  trull  us  "(TpovXXor,  rpovKKa)  is  base 
Greek  for  BoKotf  or  dome,  and  the  Council 
in  Trullo  takes  its  name  from  the  domical 
hall  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople which  was  the  place  of  meeting.  It 
is  also  known  as  irivOiicrrj,  or  "quinisexta," 
because  it  was  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils,  which  passed 
no  disciplinary  decrees.  It  was  convoked 
by  Justinian  II.  in  692,  and  its  decrees 
were  subscribed  by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs, 
and  by  other  bishops  and  episcopal 
proxies  (211  in  all,  but  all  Easterns).  In 
some  of  the  102  canons  on  discipline 
which  the  Coimcil  passed,  the  enmity 
against  Rome  and  the  West  which  at  last 
led  to  the  schism  clearly  betrays  itself. 
Thus  (c.  2),  86  apostolic  canons  are  ad- 
mitted as  authentic,  though  corrupted  by 
heretics,  whereas  Rome  only  accepted  50 ; 
and  in  a  long  list  of  canonical  authorities 
there  is  no  reference  to  Papal  decrees  or 
to  any  Western  council  except  Sardica, 
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and  a  synod  of  Cyprian,  the  latter  being 
evidently  mentioned  only  out  of  opposi- 
tion to  Rome.  In  canon  13,  priests  and 
deacons  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
married  state,  and  the  rule  of  Rome  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Apostolic 
canons.  Canon  65  strictly  forbids  the 
Roman  custom  of  fasting  on  the  Satur- 
days of  Lent ;  can.  36  renews  in  defiance  of 
Rome  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon  on  the 
patriarchal  rank  of  Constantinople;* 
canon  67  condemns  the  eating  of  blood, 
permitted  long  before  in  the  West,  as  un- 
scriptural.  Pope  Sergins  I.  naturally  re- 
fused to  accept  these  decrees,  and  an  in- 
surrection prevented  Justinian  from  forc- 
ing him  to  subscribe  them.  John  YIII. 
accepted  the  TruUan  canons,  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  sound  morals 
and  *'  earlier  canons  and  decrees  "  of  the 
Popes.  Hadrian  I.  looked  on  the  Coun- 
cil in  Trullo  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Sixth  General  Council,  and  accepted  the 
canons  "which  were  promulgated  law- 
fully and  by  Divine  help*'  in  the  first 
six  councils,  including  that  in  Trullo 
(Mansi,  xii.  982).  Hefele  ("Concil." 
iii.  p.  348)  takes  the  clause  as  qualify- 
ing the  Papal  acceptance.  To  the  schis- 
matic Greeks  the  Council  in  Trullo  is]  a 
continuation  of  the  sixth  and  therefore 
oecumenical. 

Tmric  {(untca  or  tunicella).  A 
vestment  proper  to  sub-deacons,  who  are 
clothed  in  it  by  the  bishop  at  oidination, 
and  exactly  like  the  dalmatic,  except  that, 
according  to  Gavantus  ("  Thesaur."  P.  1, 
tit.  xix.),  it  is  rather  smaller.  Even  this 
distinction  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
generally  observed.  It  is  also  worn  by 
bishops   under  the  dalmatic  when  they 

yontihcate.  Grq^ory  the  Great  (Ep.  ix. 
2)  says  one  of  his  predecessors  had 
given  the  sub-deacons  nnen  tunics,  and 
that  some  other  churches  had  adopted  this 
usage,  but  he  himself  had  restored  the 
old  fashion,  and  left  his  sub-deacons  with- 
out any  special  vestment.  There  is  no 
notice  of  the  tunicella  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary.  But  the  first  (§  6)  and 
the  fifth  (§  1)  of  the  Roman  Ordines  dis- 
tinguish between  a  greater  and  less  dal- 
matic, and  the  latter  probably  is  our 
tunicle.  Amalarius  expressly  marks 
("  Eccles.  Offic."  ii.  21,  22)  the  difierence 
between  dalmatic  and  tunicle,  and  tells 
us  that  some  bishops  wore  one,  some 
the  other,  some,  as  now,  both.  He  says 
the  tunic  was  also  called  '^  subucula,'' 

^  It  is  to  "enjoy  the  tame  privileges"  as 
old  Rome. 
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and  was,  when  worn  as  an  episcopal 
vestment,  purple  (Jiyacinthind).  Hon- 
oriuB  of  Autun  calls  the  tunicle  ("  Gem- 
ma,"  i.    229)    "subtile,"   and    •'tunica 
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stricta"  (t.6.  narrow) ;  Innocent  III.  ("De 
Altar.  Myster."  i.  89  and  66),  "  tunica 
poderes." 

[See  MONOTHELITBS]. 
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VBXQVZTARXAirs,  Ubiquity,  or 
omnipresence,  is  a  natural  proper^  of 
God,  and  the  Apollinarists  ana  Euty- 
chians,  who  confused  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  taught  that  Christ,  as  man,  was 
omnipresent.  Some  taught  that  this  con- 
fusion, by  which  divine  attributes  be- 
came proper  to  Christ  as  man,  took  place 
at  the  incarnation,  others  only  after  his 
death  and  resurrection.  This  theory  is,  of 
course,  directly  contrary  to  the  definition 
of  Chalcedon  (Petav.  "De  Incam."  x.  7). 

The  Eatychian  doctrine  on  the  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body  was  revived  by 
Luther  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Zwinglians.  The  latter  denied  that  God 
Himself  could  cause  a  body  to  exist  in 
more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time ; 
Luther,  in  a  sermon  of  1627  ("  Quod 
Verba  Stent"),  and  in  the  "Confessio 
Maior"  of  1628,  replied  that  Christ's 
body  was  not  only  in  heaven  and  in  the 
Eucharist,  but  everj'where,  and  this  of 
necessity.  The  humanity,  he  argued,  is 
united  to  the  divinity ;  the  latter  is  omni- 
present, therefore  the  former  also.  Again, 
Christ  as  man  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; 
God's  right  hand  is  everywhere,  therefore 
olso  Christ  as  man  (Bossuet,  "  Uist.  des 
Variations,"  liv.  ii.  n.  xliii.).  Not  only 
Calvinists  and  Zwinglians,  but  Melanch- 
thon  opposed  this  doctrine.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  led  to  a  confusion  of  the 
t  wo  natures,  and  also  to  a  denial  of  that 
very  mastery*  of  the  Real  Presence  which 
it  was  mtended  to  support.  Christ  would 
not  be  more  truly  present  in  the  Eucharist 
than  in  any  piece  of  wood  or  stone  (Bos- 
suet, loc,  cit,  viii.  n.  xxxvii.).  The  belief 
in  the  ubiquity,  however,  became  a  mark 
of  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  was  in- 
serted in  the  famous  "  Formula  of  Con- 
cord," A.D.  1677,*  although  the  doctrine 

^  Bat  this  concordienformelwM  not  received 
among  oil  the  Lutherans.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
Aiidrett,  chancellor  of  Tubingen,  assisted  by 
(/bemnitz.  Strange  to  nay,  the  second  part  of 
this  Concordiot  known  as  $oHda  declaration  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  mere  repetition  and  explanation 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 


had  been  silently  omitted  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  a.d.  1530  (Bossuet,  ib,  n. 
xlvi.). 

WAXTNIOJSB      COVSBirT       OV 

FATBB&s,  [See  Bible  and  Tradi- 
tion.] 

mrzoBvzniB.  [See  Jaksenism.] 
mriTas  ORBBXS.  The  name 
includes  all  who  foUow  the  Greek  rite 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope — i.e.  the  LTnited 
Melchites  in  the  East;  the  Kuthenian 
Catholics,  who  use  the  Greek  liturg^r  in  a 
Slavonic  version ;  the  Greek  Cathoucs  of 
Italy;  and  the  Catholics  of  the  Greco- 
Roumaic  rite  in  Hungary  and  Siben- 
biirgen.  Of  the  Melchites  and  Ruthenians 
an  account  has  been  given  already. 

(1)  The  Greeks  in  Italy,  —  Many 
Greeks  came  thither  from  Albania  about 
1408,  and  the  Greek  settlements  became 
more  and  more  numerous  after  Soliman 
(1538-40)  drove  the  Venetians  from  the 
Archipelago ;  after  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
by  Selim  II.  in  1671 ;  and  after  1718, 
when  Venice  lost  the  last  remnant  of  her 
possession  s  in  the  Morea.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  about  100,000  Greeks 
in  Italy,  especially  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
and  they  obtained  various  privileges  from 
Leo  X.,'Paul  III.,  and  Jufius  III.  Piua 
IV.  withdrew  these  concessions  in  1564, 
and  placed  them  under  Latin  bishops, 
allowing  them,  however,  to  retain  their 
rites.  Their  position  was  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV., 
"  Etsi  Pastoralis  "  (May  ^%  1742).  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  there  laid  down, 
they  have  their  own  clergy,  who  may 
marry  when  in  minor  orders  and  continue 
in  the  married  state  after  they  are  priests. 
They  are  forbidden,  however,  under  pain 
of  deposition,  to  contract  a  second  mar- 
riage. They  have  three  seminaries — viz. 
the  Greek  College  of  St.  Athanasius  at 
Rome,  erected  in  1677  by  Gregory  XIII.; 
the  College  at  Palermo,  erected  in  1716 ; 
the  College  of  S.  Benedetto  di  Ullano, 
in  the  Calabrian  diocese  of  Bisignano, 
erected  by  Clement  XU.  in  1732,  and 
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transferred  to  the  Basilian  monastery  of 
St.  Adrian  in  1820.  Each  college  has  a 
bishop  of  the  Greek  rite  residing  in  it, 
for  tne  ordination  of  candidates^  and 
those  at  Palermo  and  in  the  seminary  of 
S.  Benedetto  have  to  visit  the  Greek 
churches  and  see  that  the  rite  is  duly 
observed.  Otherwise,  the  Greeks  in 
Italy  are  entirely  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  they  live.  This 
bishop,  however,  must  appoint  a  Greek 
as  well  as  a  Latin  vicar-general ;  and  the 
Metropolitan  must  appoint  a  Greek  judge, 
if  Greek  cases  come  to  the  Metropolitan 
court  of  appeal.  Silbemagl  estunates 
the  number  of  Greeks  in  Italy  at  30,000, 
of  whom  26,000  ai-e  in  Calabria.  They 
have  68  churches,  144  priests.  There  are 
colonies  at  Ancona,  Leghorn,  Pianino  in 
the  diocese  of  Aquapendente,  Naples, 
Villabadessa  in  the  diocese  of  Atrie 
Penne,  Barletta  in  the  diocese  of  Trani, 
Lecce,  Oargese  in  the  Corsican  diocese  of 
Ajaccio.  Further,  in  Calabria  the  diocese 
of  Cassano  has  eight  colonies,  Rossano 
live,  Bisignona  two,  Anglona  four. 
Sicily  has  Greek  colonies  at  Palermo, 
where  there  is  also  a  Basilian  monastery 
founded  in  1609,  at  Monreale,  Gii'geiiti, 
Contessa,  and  Messina. 

(2)  GrecO'jRaumaic  Church, — In  the 
thirteenth  century  many  Roumanians 
belonging  to  the  Greek  schismatic  church 
found  a  refuge  in  Siebenbiirgen  and 
Hungary.  In  1090  a  few  conversions 
were  made,  with  the  help  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  the  imperial  commissary  TuUus  Miglio, 
when  two  priors  of  Greek  monasteries 
and  six  parish  priests  abjured  the  schism 
in  the  Jesuit  church  at  Fiinfkirchen. 
Nine  years  later,  the  efforts  of  Cardinal 
Kolonitsch  and  of  the  Jesuits  Ilevenes 
and  Bdrany  were  rewarded  with  much 
greater  success.  The  Greek  bishop  of 
Siebenbiirgen,  Theophilus  II.,  became 
Catholic ;  and  on  February  16, 1699,  the 
diploma  of  union  from  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  was  solemnly  read  at  the 
Landtag.  The  united  Greeks  of  Hungary 
and  SiebenbUrgen  number  about  900,000, 
and  form  an  ecclesiastical  province.  The 
Archbishop  of  Fogaras  (see  erected, 
1721 ;  made  head  of  a  province,  1860)  is 
Metropolitan;  his  suffragans  are  the 
Bishops  of  Groszwardein  (erected,  1776), 
Lugos  (erected  in  1850),  and  Szamos- 
Ujvar  (erected  about  1806).  The  secular 
priests  are  married.  There  is  a  clerical 
seminary  and  a  small  Basilian  monastery 
at  Balasfalva.  [Silbemagl,  **  Kirchen 
des  Orients."] 
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virzvsRSZTY.  The  Museum  of 
the  Ptolemies  (on  which  see  Cardinal 
Newman's  sketch  in  the  ^'Of&ce  and 
Work  of  Universities  "),  the  philosophic 
schools  of  Athens,  the  institute  of  Gon- 
disapor  under  the  Abasside  Caliphs,  and 
perhaps  Cordova  under  the  Moors,  were 
all  eminent  examples  of  schools  for  the 
higher  education,  existing  apart  from 
Christianity.  With  regard  to  the  matter 
of  instruction,  the  xmiversities  of  modem 
times,  in  which  "arts"  hold  tha  chief 
place,  stand  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
lloman  imperial  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  historical  institution,  ma- 
chinery, and  terminology  are  Christian, 
and  are  traceable  to  the  activity  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  middle  ages. 

A  great  medical  school  arose  at 
Salerno  in  the  eleventh  century,  but 
Dollinger  seems  to  be  hardly  justified  in 
describing  it  as  a  university.*  The  first 
institution  in  Europe  to  deserve  that  name 
was  undoubtedly  the  School  of  Paris, 
which  passed  through  the  stages  of 
"  High  School "  and  "Studium  Generale," 
and,  favoured  by  its  situation  at  the 
capital  and  the  patronage  of  the  bishops 
of  the  see,  became,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  University  of 
Paris.  That  it  was  ecclesiastical  in  its 
origin  is  manifest.  It  grew  up  out  of  a 
concourse  of  able  men,  attracted  to  Paris 
partly  by  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion which  they  received  from  the  au- 
thorities, partly  by  the  intellectual  sym- 
pathy which  they  were  sure  to  find 
among  an  increasing  body  of  students  of 
mixed  nationalities.'  These  men  could 
not  lecture  until  licensed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese,  who  thus  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  the  Chancellor 
of  the  university  also.  By  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  instead  of  the  Chancellor 
licensing  any  one  whom  he  chose  at  his 
ovm  discretion,  we  find  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  recommending  to  him  those  of 
their  pupils  whom  they  ludge  fit  to  receive 
the  license.  By  the  end  of  the  tbirteenth 
century,  the  prestige  and  privileges  of  the 
university  continually  mcreasing,  the 
Chancellor's  right  to  license  has  disap- 
peared ;  that  right  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculties,  and  is  given  upon  examina- 
tion. 

^  P.  1 ;  see  end  of  art 

»  Ordericus  Vitalis  speaks  of  Normans  being 
sent  for  instruction  to  the  ••  schools  of  France  ** 
(Paris  is  probably  meant),  though  he  does  not 
distinctly  name  the  Umversity .—^cc/.  Hist 
viii.  17. 
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Ee^arded  from  tho  intellectual  side, 
the  uniyersity,  when  its  organisation  was 
complete,  consisted  of  four  groups  of 
teachers  and  students — viz.  the  Faculties* 
of  Arts,  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Medicine.  Arts  had  the  pre-eminence ; 
the  university  was  always  said  to  "  have 
its  foundation  in  arts;"  for  these  were 
the  branches  of  learning  and  science 
which  were  the  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Trivium  and  Quad- 
ri^-ium.  Tho  Masters  of  Arts,  strictly 
speaking,  were  the  **  Universitas ; "  the 
teachers  in  the  other  faculties  were  long 
regarded  as  more  or  less  outsiders.  At 
the  same  time,  the  theological  school, 
especially  after  it  took  into  itself  the 
study  of  canon  law,  rapidly  attained  to  a 
world-wide  celebrity.  The  professorial 
campaigns  of  the  great  lecturers  of  the 
twelfth  century — Abelard,  St.  Bernard, 
William  of  Charapeaux,  Saint  Amour, 
Roscelin,  &c. — are  the  very  romance  of 
education.  The  (Church  encouraged  the 
free  play  of  mind,  which,  as  such,  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to 
her ;  at  the  same  time,  she  watched  care- 
fully that  no  heretical  teaching  should 
mar  the  soundness  of  that  foundation  of 
Catholic  faith  without  which  neither 
university  nor  any  other  teaching  is  of 
much  value.  The  Popes  were  lavish  of 
privileges  to  the  rising  institute ;  Gregory 
IX.  gave  to  the  teachers  (magtstri, 
doctor e$)  the  right  of  scholastic  legisla- 
tion— I.e.  of  settling  all  that  concerned 
the  manner  and  time  of  lecturing; 
another  Pope  authorised  Paris  masters  to 
open  a  school  anywhere.  So  great  was 
the  fame  of  the  theological  school  that, 
according  to  Thomassin,*  several  universi- 
ties were  erected  under  Papal  sanction 
without  a  theological  faculty,  on  the 
understanding  that  students  who  wished 
to  proceed  in  that  branch  should  go  to 
Paris.  As  the  Church  of  Rheims  was 
esteemed  a  model  of  discipline  for  other 
Churches,  so  the  University  of  Paiis  was 
regarded  as  the  model  and  rule  for  other 
universities  in  learning.  For  two  cen- 
turies, says  Bollinger,  Germany  sought 
learning  at  Paris  or  Bologna.  The  efforts 
of  a  rival  school  set  up  in  the  abbey  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  which  was  outride  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Paris  and 
appointed  its  own  chancellor  to  license 
teachers,  served  eventually  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  the  one  great  university,  in 

»  "Facility"  probobly   meant   ability  to 
teach. 

»  II.  i  101. 
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which  the  singular  phenomenon  of  tv:o 
chancellors,  preservea  to  the  end  of  its 
existence,  survived  as  the  only  monument 
of  a  once  formidable  opposition,  llie 
degree  of  Bachelor  (the  origin  of  the 
word  is  doubtful)  grew  out  of  the 
scholastic  disputations.  That  of  Master 
originally  depended  on  the  license  to 
teach  given  by  the  Chancellor.  When 
this  came  to  bo  given  by  the  teachers 
themselves,  it  became  an  honour — a 
dignity — a  degree ;  and  many  competed 
for  it  who  had  no  intention  of  opening  a 
school.  A  pUetu  or  hat  was  conferred,  as 
the  symbol  of  admission  inter  magistro^ 
From  the  circumstance 'that  a  lx)dy  of 
masters  was  thus  gradually  formed  who 
did  not  teach  arose  the  distinction 
between  Regentes  and  non-Regentes. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
University  of  Paris  from  the  intellectual 
side.  But  the  aggregation  of  large  num- 
bers of  students  presented  an  important 
disciplinary  problem  also,  and  to  this  we 
must  devote  a  few  words.  "  Outside  the 
lecture-room  the  scholars  fell  into  clans, 
based  on  commimity  of  language  and 
manners,  and  technically  called  'na- 
tions.'"* These  assumed  spontaneously 
an  independent  organiBation.  Each  of 
the  four  nations  at  Paris — the  French, 
the  Picards,  the  Normans,  and  the  English 
— elected  a  Proctor  as  its  ruler  and  repre- 
sentative ;  collectively  they  chose  a  Keo- 
tor,  who  was  head  of  the  whole  "  Corpus 
Scholarium,''  and  in  time  appears  as  the 
ruler  of  tho  teaching  body  as  well  as  of 
the  "  nations."  The  student's  life  outside 
the  lecture-room  was  the  aliair  partly  of 
the  Rector  and  Proctors,  partly  of  the 
authorities  of  the  various  colleges — if  he 
happened  to  belong  to  one  of  them — of 
the  Sorbonne  [Sorbonne],  of  Navarre, 
Des  Dix-Huit,  of  St.  Thomas  of  the 
Louvre,  Des  Bemardins,  of  Cluny,  of 
Prtoontrd,  of  Bayeux,  &c.,  &c. — which, 
in  course  of  time,  were  founded  within 
the  university.  But  the  Popes,  "  even  in 
the  fullest  power  of  the  universities,"^ 
claimed  to  and  did  interfere  if  the  interests 
of  morality  and  order  demanded  it. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  founded  in  imitation  of  tliat 
of  Paris,  and  arose  not  long  afterwards. 
The  schools  of  Oxford  began  to  be  largely 
frequented  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
About  1134,  Robert  Pullus  or  Pulley n, 
educated  at  Paris,  is  said  to  have  lectured 
on  Scripture.  In  the  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of 

1  Ruber,  1.24.  »  iWd.i.87. 
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Winchester,  the  Papal  Legate,  and  Arch- 
bishop Theodore,  difficult  questions  of 
law  were  inTolved,  and  a  general  wish 
arose  that  the  learning  of  the  great 
Italian  jurists  should  be  made  available 
in  England.  The  Liombard  Vacarius  was 
summoned  over,  and  "  taught  law  at 
Otford," » about  1149.  The  place  was  teu- 
tral,  relatively  to  the  then  distribution  of 
the  population ;  it  was  also  neutral  ground 
— a  long  way  both  from  Canterbury  and 
Winchester.  The  students  were  divided 
into  two  **  nations,"  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  English,  each  with  its  proctor  j 
hence  the  discipline  of  Oxford  is  to  this 
day  in  the  hands  of  two  proctors.  The 
supreme  authority  in  the  university  was 
the  Chancellor,  originally  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese 
Oxford  was  situated ;  afterwards  elected 
by  the  Masters  and  confirmed  by  the 
Bbhop.  In  the  thirteenth  century  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  in  high 
repute ;  Paris  and  Bologna  also  were  at 
the  height  of  their  prosperity.  At 
Bologna,  in  1202,  there  were  20,000 
students;'  at  Oxford,  in  1231,  there  are 
-^Ld.X«^  Wood)  to  have  been  30,000. 
Halls  (hospitia,  aula)  presided  over  by 
masters  of  arts,  provided  the  necessary 
accommodation.  The  first  collegiate 
foundation  within  Oxford  (**  University  *') 
dates  from  1240;  the  oldest  collegiate 
buildings  ("  Merton  ")  from  about  127a 
Gradually  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  were  drawn  within  the  colleges, 
in  which  discipline  was  more  easily 
maintained. 

Germany  came  into  the  field  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Charles  IV.,  taking 
Paris  for  his  model,  foimded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  in  1348;  that  of 
Vienna  dates  from  1365.  Salamanca  in 
Spain  and  Ooimbra  in  Portugal  were 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Nine 
universities  were  founded  in  Germany  in 
the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  besides 
five  already  existing.  In  this  central 
land,  owing  to  the  plurality  of  independent 
states,  the  solicitudes  which  beset  a 
unified  ambitious  nationality,  such  as 
France  or  England,  were  absent ;  and  it 
fell  to  Teutonic  thinkers,  pondering 
deeply  on  the  philosophy  of  the  matter, 
to  develop  the  modem  notion  of  a  uni- 
versity, as  a  place  where  all  sciences  and 
all  lili>eral  arts  are  prosecuted  and  taught, 

»  Gervaso  of  Cant  (Rolls  cd.),  ii.  887 ; 
Hobert  de  Monte,  a.  1149  (Migne,  Fair,  vol. 
160). 

*  Dttllingcr,  p.  2. 
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with  the  aid  of  the  best  appliances,  by 
the  most  competent  persons  anywhere  to 
be  found ;  *  the  learners  being  all  tlio^e 
students,  and  no  others,  who  willingly 
come  to  the  professors  to  be  taught.  If 
to  this  notion  the  conception  of  the  pas- 
toral oversight  of  the  Catholic  Church  be 
added  as  a  postulate,  nothing  will  bo 
wanting  to  our  idealof  a  perfect  Academe, 

The  Involution  destroyed  t  he  Univej  sity 
of  Paris ;  in  its  place,  the  first  Napoleon 
erected  the  huge  examining  machine 
which  he  called  the  **  University  of 
France." 

(Thomassin;  Huber,  the  "Englij^h 
Universities,"  ed.  by  F.  Newman,  1843 ; 
k  Wood,  "  Ilist.  ana  Antio.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Oxford,"  ed.  by  Gutch,  1792 ;  Buljeus, 
*|Hist.  Univ.  Parisiensis,"  1665;  Diil- 
linger,  "Die  Universitaton  sonst  und 
jetzt,"  E.  T.  1867.) 

OTr&SAVSxrBB  BRSAB.  [See 
Altar  Breads  and  Eucharist.] 

imsAinsTS.    [See  Poor  Clares.] 

imBI  BT  O&BZ.  [See  PROMULGA- 
TION.] 

imsv&zarBS,  Tliis  teaching  order 
was  founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici,  of 
Brescia,  in  1537.  Angela  was  bom  at 
Desenzano,  on  the  lake  of  Garda,  in  1470. 
Her  life  was  one  long  endeavour  after 
perfection  :  she  joined  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis,  practised  the  greatest  aus- 
terities, made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  Home,  and  on  her  return  settled  at 
Brescia,  where  she  obtained  a  great  in- 
fluence among  the  piously  disposed  of  her 
own  sex.  and  ^adually  matured  the  plan 
of  a  new  institute.  She  seems  to  have 
desired  a  freedom  of  action  and  of  move- 
ment for  herself  and  her  Associates,  which 
would  not  have  been  compatible  with 
enclosure  and  solemn  vows.  A  fervent 
company  of  seventy-three  women  met 
together  in  the  kitchen  of  Angela's  house, 
at  Brescia,  in  1537 ;  the  objects  of  their 
institution — nursing  the  sick,  teaching 
yoimg  girls,  and  sanctifying  their  own 
Hves — were  known  to  them  iiU ;  the  rules 
by  which  Angela  endeavoured  to  concihate 
a  certain  community  of  work  and  wor- 
ship with  the  routine  of  domestic  life 
in  the  world  were'  considered  and  ap- 
proved ;  and  she  was  elected  superior — 
loundress  she  would  not  be  called — of  the 
"  Company  of  St.  Ursula."    A  young  girl 

»  The  professoriate  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  founded  in  1810,  would  hove  consisted 
of  foreipners  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  if 
all  the  invitations  sent  out  had  been  acceptc*' 
(Domnger,p.  16). 
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might  join   the   company  from  twelve 
years  and  upwards;    at  entrance  each 
was  to  express  the  firm   resolution  of 
living  chastely  in  the  society,  without 
taking  the  vow  of  chastity ;  they  were  to 
hear  Mass  daily;  on  the  first  f^riday  in 
each  month  they  were  to  meet  in  some 
church  in  the  city  previously  fixed  upon, 
and  all  receive  commxmion;  on  the  last 
Sunday  of   the    month    they   were    to 
nssemole  in  the  oratory  belonging  to  the 
company  to  hear  the  rule  read;  their 
dress  was  to  he  always  plain  in  texture, 
and  sober  in  hue  and  make,  but  a  costume 
was  not  at  first  adopted.      St.  Angela 
died  in  1640.    A  bull  of  Paul  UI.  (1644) 
confirmed  her  foundation  under  the  title 
which  she  had  given  to  it.    The  work  of 
teaching  was  from  the  first  the  distinctive 
employment  of  the  society ;  and  as  their 
success  and  popularity  increased,  the  need 
of  greater  stability  than  was  furnished  by 
the  original  rule  would  naturally  be  felt. 
A    uniform    costume,  with    a    leathern 
girdle,  was  introduced   soon    after    the 
appearance  of  the  Papal  bull.   St.  Charles 
Borromeo  brought  the  Ursulines  to  Milan 
in  1568,  and  favoured  them  in  everyway, 
advising  all  his  suffiragan  bishops  to  intro- 
duce them  in  all  the  large  towns  in  the 
North  of  Italy.     In  the  Milanese  alone 
there  were  eighteen  Ursuline  houses  at 
the  death  of  St.  Charles.    The  excellent 
( '^sar  de  Bus  assisted  a  lady  of  Avignon, 
Fran^oise  de  Bermont,  to  establish  there 
a  colony  of  Ursulines,  on  the  original 
plan,  in  1694.    Fran^oise  was  a  person 
of  great  energy ;  she  travelled  from  city 
to  city   in    the  South    of   France,    and 
}ilanted  Ursulines  at  Aix,  Marseilles,  and 
lijons.    She  adhered  to  the  design  of  St. 
Angela,  except  that,  in  obedience  to  a 
suggestion  of  C^sar  de  Bus,  she  substi- 
tuted the  common  life  for  dispersion  in 
various  homes.     The  conversion  of  the 
Bociety  into  a  religious  order  was  chiefly 
the  work  of  a  French  lady,  Mme.  de  Ste.- 
15euve,  who  built  and  endowed  a  monas- 
tery for  Ursulines  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques 
at  Paris  in  1610,  and  obtained  from  Paul 
v.,  two  years  later,  a  bull,  by  which  her 
foundation  was  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Austin,  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Ursula;    the    nuns  were  to  be  strictly 
enclosed ;  they  were  to  take  solemn  vows ; 
and  were  to  add  a  fourth,  that  of  instruct- 
ing the  young.    This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Ursuline    congregation  of 
Paris,  which  soon    numbered  forty-five 
houses.    The  followers  of  St.  Angela  who 
preferred  still  to  abide  by  her  original 
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plan,  were  called  ''congregated"  Ursu* 
lines — Ursulines  congrigies;  but  the 
''religious"  Ursulines,  who  observed 
enclosure  and  took  solemn  vows,  appear 
to  have  better  suited  the  prevalent  mode 
of  thought  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  they  were  multiplied  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Several  distinct  congregations,  each 
numbering  many  convents,  were  formed. 
Of  the  congregation  of  Paris  we  have 
spoken ;  that  of  Bordeaux  was  founded 
in  1606  by  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  de 
Sourdls,  with  the  aid  of  Mother  Madeleine 
de  la  Croix,  and  approved  by  the  Holy 
See  in  1618;  before  long  it  had  eighty- 
nine  affiliated  houses.  Ihe  congregation 
of  Dijon  (1619)  owed  its  existence  to  the 
zeal  of  Fran^oise  de  Xaintonge ;  the  vowa 
in  it  were  simple  not  solemn,  and  a 
fourth  vow,  of  perseverance  in  the  society, 
was  taken.  The  congregation  of  Lyons, 
of  which  the  commencement  was  the 
house  founded  by  Franyoise  de  Bermont 
in  IGIO  for  Ursulines  congr6g4eSf  adopted 
enclosure  and  solemn  vows  in  1620. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  a  congregation  of 
Tulle,  and  another  of  Aries,  founded 
about  the  same  time.  The  order  was  in- 
troduced into  Canada,  through  the  zealous 
exertions  of  Mme.  de  la  Peltrie,  in  1639. 
The  site  at  Quebec  which  they  still 
occupy  was  soon  obtained  for  them,  and 
tin  1850  might  be  seen  within  the  con- 
vent precinct  a  venerable  ash  tree,  sole 
relic  of  the  ancient  forest,  under  whidi 
the  first  Ursulines  used  to  teach  the 
catechism  to  little  Indian  children. 
Having  belonged  to  different  congrega- 
tions in  Europe,  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec 
had  for  some  years  no  determinate  consti- 
tution, but  in  1682  they  affiliated  them- 
selves to  the  congregation  of  Paris.  The 
services  rendered  \j  this  communi^, 
during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  its 
existence,  in  preserving  a  religious  spirit 
among  the  French  population  and  hu- 
manizing and  instructing  the  Indians  and 
half  castes,  are  beyond  all  estimation.  In 
the  chapel  of  their  convent  may  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  the  brave  Marquis  de  Mont* 
calm,  slain  in  the  unequal  combat  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham  (1769),  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Canada. 

The  Irish  Ursulines  owe  their  estab- 
lishment at  Cork  in  1771  to  Miss  Nano 
Nagle,  the  foundress  of  the  Presentation 
Order  (see  that  article).  They  regard 
themselves  as  a  filiation  of  the  convent 
St.  Jacques  at  Paris,  because  all  but  one 
of  those  who  founded  the  house  at  Cork 
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were  trained  there;  that  one  was  Mrs. 
Kelly,  a  professed  nun  of  the  Urshline 
convent  of  Dieppe,  who,  accompanying 
her  countrywomen  to  Cork,  governed  the 
new  monastery  for  four  years,  establish- 
ing regular  discipline  with  prudence  and 
gentleness,  and  tnen  returned  to  her  own 
monastery. 

The  Ursulines  do  not  now  increase  so 
rapidly  as  in  former  times ;  congregations 
taking  simple  vows,  like  the  Faithful 
Companions  and  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, or  of  Mercy,  appear  to  he  more 
answerable  to  modem  wants.  There  are 
four  houses  in  Ireland — at  Cork  (Black- 
rock),  Thurles,  Waterford,  and  Sligo; 
and  -four  in  England — at  Upton  (in  Es- 
sex), Greenwich,  Blackheath,  and  Swan- 
sea.    (H61yot,  and  contin.) 

xrsiniT.  Usury,  in  its  wider  signifi- 
cation, means  all  ^ain  made  by  lending. 
This  is  a  sense  which  usury  often  has  in 
the  classics,  and  so  understood  usury 
occurs  whenever  a  man  lends  capital  at 
interest.  Now,  however,  usury  signifies 
unjust  gain  on  a  loan,  unjust  because  not 
lustified  by  the  loss,  risk,  &c.,  of  the 
lender  or  the  advantage  to  the  borrower,^ 
or  because  the  amount  of  gain  is  exorbi- 
tant. In  this  latter  case  usury  is  for- 
bidden both  by  the  natural  law  and  by 
the  Bible.  It  is  always  unjust,  and  its 
wickedness  is  aggravated  when  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  needs  of  the  poor  to  secure 
usurious  interest.  But  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently that  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
for  a  long  time  in  Christian  legislation 
little  distinction  was  made  between  the 
two  kinds  of  interest.  The  laws  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  subject  had  a  most 
iiuportant  influence  on  Christian  feeling, 
80  that  something  must  be  said  about  the 
former  here. 

(1)  Usuty  in  the  Bible, — Public  loans 
and  tho  humane  spirit  of  the  law  in 
( Christian  nations  have  taught  us  to  draw 
n  clear  line  between  lawful  and  usurious 
interest ;  but  in  the  ancient  world,  as  it  is 
in  the  East  at  this  day,  interest  was 
always  usurious.  The  Egyptian  con- 
1 3nted  itself  with  prohibitiB^  interest 
vhich  was  more  than  cent,  per  cent. 
(Diodor.  Sic.  i.  79);  the  laws  of 
Menu  permitted  an  interest  of  18  or 
even  24  per  cent,  (see  the  reference  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  article  Umry), 
and  12  per  cent,  is,  or  was  till  quite 

1  /.«.  the  ordinary  worth  which  money  has 
to  the  borrower  ;  for  it  is,  of  course,  unjast  to 
take  advantage  of  the  borrower's  necessity  in 
order  to  exact  exceptional  interest 
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lately,  a  minimimi  rate  in  the  East. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  for  this  reason,  partly 
because  in  an  agricultural  nation  like 
Israel  loans  were  only  asked  by  those 
whose  need  put  them  at  the  creditor's 
mercy,  partly  to  encourage  kindness 
towards  the  poor,  the  Mosaic  law  pro- 
hibits lending  at  interest.  The  most 
ancient  code  (Exod.  xxi.-xxxiii.)  pro- 
hibits lending  at  interest  ("!|^j)  to  poor 
Hebrews.  Deut.  xxiii.  20  forbids  in- 
terest to  be  taken  from  Hebrews  gene- 
rally ;  Levit.  xxv.  36-87  repeats  the  pre- 
cept of  Exodus,  forbidding  also  interest 
in  kind  (n^^^n,  also  n^!J"llD).  Lending 
at  interest  generally  is  reprobated  in  the 
stron^t  terms  in  Ps.  xv.  6,  Prov. 
xxviii.  8.  Nehemias,  after  the  exile, 
restored  the  observance  of  the  law 
against  taking  interest  from  Hebrews, 
and  made  the  usurers  restore  the  "  hun- 
dredth part"  of  the  money  (t.c.  "cen- 
tesimoB  usurse,"  1  per  cent,  a  month = 12  per 
cent,  a  year ;  2  Esdr.  v.  11).  The  New 
Testament  gives  no  definite  rule  on  the 
subject,  though  of  course  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  words,  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee"  (Matt.  v.  42)  excludes  lending  at 
interest. 

(2)  Umry  in  the  Church. — ^The  money- 
lenders  trade  presented  much  the  same 
aspect  in  the  Koman  State  as  in  the  old 
Eastern  world.  Loans  were  still  usually 
made  to  the  needy  who  could  not  protect 
themselves.  The  "  usura  centesima  "  (12 
per  cent/)  was  under  the  later  Republic 
and  the  Empire  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
which  was  due  every  month  {i.e.  1  per  cent, 
a  month),  so  that  Ovid  very  naturally  calls 
the  Calends  **  swift,"  and  Horace  "  sad." 
This  accounts  for  the  feeling  of  the  Church 
on  the  matter  down  to  modern  times. 

(a)  The  Fathers  are  imanimous  in  re- 
garding all  interest  as  usury,  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  species  of  robbery.  Their 
general  opinion  was  that  the  prohibitions 
in  the  Old  Testament  bound  Christians, 
and  that  in  a  more  stringent  form,  since 
the  taking  of  interest  from  strangers  had 
only  been  tolerated  among  the  Jews  for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Tertullian 
("Adv.  Marc."  iv.  24,  26),  Cyprian 
("Testimon."  iii.  48),  Ambrose  ("De 
Tobia  "  throughout,  see  especially  14  and 
16),  Basil  (in  Ps.  xiv),  Jerome  (in  cap. 
xvilL  Ezech.),  Chrysostom  (in  Matt. 
Horn.  Ivi.  al.  Ivii),  Augustine  ("De 
Bapt.  contr.  Donat."  iv.  9,  in  Ps.  xxxvi), 
Theodoret  (in  Ps.  xiv.  6),  in  their  con- 
demnation of  interest  appeal,  or  at  least 
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add  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament.' 
Other  Fathers,  probably  from  mere 
accident  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omit 
any  such  appeal — e.g,  Apollonius  (apud 
Euseb.  'Ml.  E.*'  V.  IB),  Oommodian 
("Adv.  Gent.  Deos,"  C6),  Lactantius 
("Inst."  vi.  18),  Epiphanius  (in  the 
"  Exposit.  Fid."  at  the  end  of  the  '*  Hcer.*' 
n.  24),  Augustine  (Ep.  163).  These 
passages  are  all  explicit.  Tertuliian,  e.g, 
("foeneris  sc.  redundantiam  quod  est 
usura  '0»  Ambrose  (**  quodcunque  sorti 
accidit"),  Jerome  ("usuram  appellari  et 
superabundantiam  quicouid  illud  est,  si 
ab  eo  quod  dederit,  plus  acceperint "), 
define  usury  as  taking  mterest ;  the  word 
Epiphanius  employs  is  roicoXi/^ta,  "  taking 
interest ; "  "  it  is  imjust,"  says  Lactantius, 
"  to  take  more  than  one  gave.** 

O)  Conciliar  and  Papal  Laws. — From 
early  times  the  clergy  were  forbidden, 
under  pen  altv,  to  ta  ke  interest.  So  Canon . 
Apost.  44,  Council  of  Aries  a.d.  314  (c. 
12),  of  Nicsea  (c.  17),  Laodicea  (c.  4), 
Leo  I.  (Ep.  6,  "Ad  Episc.  Campan."), 
Council  in  TruUo  (c.  10).  Not  that  taking 
interest  was  considered  by  these  authori- 
ties permissible  in  laymen ;  such  a  thing, 
says  Leo,  i«  lamentable  in  the  case  of 
any  Christian,  and  so  of  course  specially 
reprehensible  i n  clergymen.  The  mediae  val 
canon  law  extended  the  penalties  to  lay- 
men. Thus  the  Second  Lateran  Council, 
A.D.  1139  (c.  13,  lib.  V.  Decret.  tit.  19, 
c.  3,  cf.  c.  7),  condemns  usurers  to  ex- 
communication and  deprives  them  of 
Christian  burial.  Clement  V.  in  the 
Council  of  Vienna  (Clem.  lib.  v.  tit.  5, 
De  Usuris,  c.  Ex  gravi)  declares  it  heresy 
to  maintain  pertinaciously  that  usury  is 
no  sin.  It  is  plain  from  St.  Thomas 
(2  2ndsB  qu.  Ixxviii.)  that  all  taking  of 
interest  was  still  regarded  as  usur}-. 
Further,  Alexander  III.  (lib.  v.  Decret. 
tit.  19,  c.  6)  decides  a  case  proposed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Genoa.  The  merchants  of 
that  city  used  to  sell  spice  above  the 
market  value,  agreeing  to  wait  a  stated 
time  for  payment.  The  Pope  replies  that 
such  a  contract,  unless  there  was  some 
doubt  whether  the  market  price  might 
not  rise  or  fall  in  the  meantime,  though 
not  strictly  speaking  usurious,^  was 
sinful. 

(y)    The  Modern    Vieto, — It  became 

1  Clem.  Al.  (ii.  18  p.  478)  ezpUmt  the 
word  "  brother,"  from  whom  interest  may  not 
be  taken,  as  meaninijc  not  only  one  of  the  same 
kin,  but  any  one  who  **  shares  in  the  same  doc- 
trine." 

*  Because  there  was  no  formal  loan. 
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more  and  more  evident  that  commerce 
could  not  exist  without  a  rate  of  interest, 
and  reflection  showed  many  just  grounds 
on  which  a  moderate  rate  could  be 
exacted.  Such  are  the  risk  to  the  lender, 
the  loss  to  which  he  is  put  by  the  want 
of  capital  with  which  he  might  trade,  the 
fruit  which  the  money  yields,  &c.  The 
law  can  remove  many  of  the  dangers  of 
usury  by  fixing  a  legal  rate,  and  the  poor 
are  now  just  the  persons  who  would  suifer 
most,  were  all  interest  prohibited.  It  wai) 
long,  however,  before  opinion  adapted 
itself  to  new  circumstances.  Luther  con- 
sistently, and  Melanchthon  with  some 
hesitation,  stood  where  the  FatheiB  and 
canonists  had  stood  before  them.  (See  the 
quotations  in  Herzog,  art.  Wucher.) 
Bossuet  represents  CiUYin  as  the  first 
theologian  who  propoimded  the  modem 
distinction  between  interest  and  usury, 
and  this  seems  to  be  true,  so  far  at  least 
as  writing  goes,  though,  according  to 
Funk  ("Zins  und  Wucher,''  p.  104),  Eck 
and  Iloogstraten  had  defended  the  same 
distinction  at  Bologna.  Bossuet  himself 
maintains  the  old  doctrine  as  of  faitli 
("  Traits  de  TUsure  "  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  the 
last  edition  of  his  works),  and  this  though 
he  was  fuU^  aware  of  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  He  rejects  as  sinful  the 
charge  of  interest  on  the  general  ground 
that  the  lender  could  have  used  the 
capital  he  lends  in  trade,  though,  very 
inconsistently,  he  allows  interest  to  be 
charged  if  the  lender  has  foregone  a 
particular  and  definite  frun,^  which  he 
had  in  prospect.  Beneict  XTV.  in  his 
encyclical  to  the  Italian  bishops,  "  Vix 
Pervenit,"  A.D.  1746,  condemned  the  doc- 
trine that  interest  might  be  taken,  merely 
on  the  ^ound  of  loan,  however  low  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  although  the  borrower 
might  be  ever  so  rich  and  have  profited  by 
using  the  money  in  trade,  though  he 
leaves  the  questions  about  the  accidental 
or  extrinsic  reasons  for  taking  interest, 
the  risk,  loss  of  profit,  &c.,  quite  un- 
settled. Further,  this  Pope,  according  to 
Ballerini  (Joe,  cit,  p.  615),  allowed  books 
defending  the  modem  view  to  be  dedicated 
to  him.  Keen  controversy  on  the  point 
among  Catholics  had  arisen  during  that 
century,  and  the  work  of  the  famous 
Scipio  Mafiei  (1675-1755)  on  the  laxer 


1  The  older  tbeolopans — e.«.  St  Thomas  (nt 
least,  in  bis  work,  •*I>e  Malo^')  and  Scotu? — 
would  not  admit  even  this  excuse  for  int«  rrFt, 
if  the  loan  was  voluntary  and  repaid  at  the 
time  agreed  upon.  (See  Ballerini's  Gnry,  2nd 
ed.  voL  i.  p.  598.) 
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side  ("deir  impiego  dell  danaro**)  had 
attracted  great  attention.  In  1830  tha 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  with  the 
approval  of  Pius  VIII.,  decided  that  those 
who  regarded  the  fact  that  the  law  fixed 
a  certain  rate  of  interest  as  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  taking  it,  were  "  not  to  be 
disturbed.*'  This  principle  is  now  accepted 
throughout  the  Church,  though  the  Iloly 
See  has  given  no  positive  decision  on  the 
matter.  Even  the  laws  restraining  the 
clergy  from  taking  interest  are  entirely 
obsolete.  Gury  accepts  the  position  toler- 
ated in  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion, and  argues  that  the  State  has  power 
in  certain  cases  to  transfer  the  property  of 
one  subject  to  another.  No  doubt.  But 
where  is  there  the  faintest  proof  that  the 
State  means  to  exercise  this  power  in  the 
case,  and  to  transfer  the  interest  from  the 
pocket  of  the  borrower  to  that  of  the 
lender  ?  We  may  add  that  the  Fathers, 
in  the  places  quoted  above,  expressly 
deny  that  the  State-law  makes  usury 
1  awful.  Ballerini,  rejecting  Gury 's  explana- 
tion,  argues  that  the  words  "loan" 
(mutuum)f  &c.,  imply  spontaneous  liber- 
ality, but  that  interest  may  be  taken  if 
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there  has  been  a  previous  contract  to  that 
effect.  It  is  scarcely  necess.iry  to  answer 
that  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  meant 
much  more  than  a  truism  like  this — viz. 
that  a  man  must  not  require  interest  if  he 
professes  to  lend  without  it.  Later  on, 
Gury  (ii.  p.  611)  seems  to  give  the  true 
reason.  Tne  ancient  world  believed  that 
mone^  was  barren,  and  the  Schoolmen 
inhented  this  principle  from  Aristotle. 
Experiences  proves  that  money,  far  from 
being  barren,  "  produces  fruit  and  multi- 
plies of  itself"  ("fructum  producit  et 
multiplicatur  per  se,"  Gury,  loc,  ciV.),  and 
a  man  majr  justly  take  6  per  cent,  for 
money  which  is  well  worth  that  to  the 
merchant,  bank,  railway  company,  &c., 
who  receive  the  loan. 

(Herzog,  "Encycl.  fur  Prot.  Theol.'' 
art.  Wucher,  gives  useful  citations  from 
the  Reformers.  Smith  and  Cheetham, 
Funk's  work  **  Zins  und  Wucher,"  Ilefele, 
"  Beitrage  "  and  "  Concil."  vol.  i.,  have  also 
been  used.  But  for  exhaustive  learning 
and  clear  statements  of  the  points  at 
issue  we  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to 
Bossuet's  "  Traitd  de  TUsure.") 


▼AXiBBirBBS,    or  VATOOZ8.     It 

does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the 
present  work  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
the  long  and  varied  history  of  this  sect ; 
but  since  it  exists  now,  and  has  been 
undoubtedly  in  being  since  the  twelfth 
century — ^since,  moreover,  it  now  professes 
Proto3tant  doctrine,  and  is  regarded  Avith 
the  strongest  favour  and  interest  by 
English  Protestants,  who  commonly  be- 
lieve that  it  can  trace  its  origin  to 
primitive  if  not  even  to  Apostolic  times — 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  with  some 
minuteness  the  nature  of  the  e^ndence 
bearing  on  two  questions,  (I)  when  did  it 
arise  ?  (2)  what  kind  of  tenets  did  it 
originally  profess  ? 

(a)  At  the  Council  of  Verona,  held  in 
1184,  Lucius  III.  condemned  those  who 
falsely  called  themselves  the  "  humbled  " 
or  the  "  poor  men  of  Lyons,"  with  several 
other  heretical  sects.  The  first  on  the  list 
of  errors  attributed  to  the  condemned,  or 
some  of  them,  was  that  they  presumed 
to  preach  in  public  without  mission  or 
authority  from  Pope  or  Bishop. 


Writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aix 
and  his  sufl'ragans  in  1 108  (Migne, "  Patrol." 
vol.  214),  Innocent  III.  requests  him  and 
them  to  assist  Rainier,  the  commissioner 
whom  he  is  sending  to  Provence,  in  his 
efforts  to  put  down  the  heretics  in  those 

Sarts,  **  qui  Valdenses  Catari  et  Paterini 
icuntur,"  and  by  other  names.  This 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the 
name  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  com- 
mon cliaracteristic  of  all  these  sects  is 
stated  to  be,  that  they  "reject  the 
authority  of  the  Iloman  Church." 

Bernard,  abbot  of  Font-Cauld,  wrote 
a  special  treatise,  apparently  about  1200, 
"  against  the  sect  of  the  Valdenses."  He 
says  nothing  as  to  their  founder,  but 
playing  upon  their  name  derives  it  "  a 
yalle  densa,"  from  the  thicket  of  errors 
in  which  they  were  entangled.  Dis- 
obedience to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  the 
first  and  principal  fault  imputed  to  them, 
but  they  are  also  charged  with  allowing 
women  to  preach,  with  a  systematic 
desertion  of  the  churches,  and  with  re- 
jecting prayers  and  other  ministrationa 
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for  the  dead.    (See  this  tract  in  Migne, 
vol.  210.) 

Alanus  de  losulis,  a  celebrated  theo- 
logian, in  a  work  which  must  have  been 
written  before  1202/  attacks  heretics 
generally,  the  Valdenses,  the  Jews,  and 
the  ''Pagans  or  Mahometans.''  In  the 
book  devoted  to  the  Valdenses  he  says 
that  they  are  so  called  ''  from  their  heresi- 
arch,  who  was  named  Waldus,  who,  led 
by  his  own  spirit,  not  sent  by  God,  in- 
vented a  new  sect,  so  that  he  presumed  to 
preach  without  the  authonty  of  any 
prelate,  without  divine  inspiration,  with- 
out science,  and  without  learning."  "  They 
assert,''  he  says,  "  that  no  one  is  bound  to 
obey  any  one  but  God." 

Oonrad,  elected  abbot  of  Ursperg  in 
1215,  when  about  to  describe  in  his 
Chronicle  the  rise  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  contrasts  with  these  orders 
the  "  Poor  Men  of  Lyons "  and  the 
"  Ilumiliati."  Both  these  sects,  he  says, 
arose  in  Italy.  lie  thinks  ("  ut  puto  ") 
that  the  founder  of  the  Poor  Men  was  one 
Bemhaixl,  whom,  attended  by  his  followers, 
he  had  himself  seen  soliciting  approbation 
for  his  institute  at  the  Papal  court.  Bern- 
hard  alleged  that  they  imitated  the  life  of 
the  Apostles,  having  no  property  or  fixed 
abodes,  and  that  all  their  peculiar  prac- 
tices, among  others  that  of  men  and 
women  travelling  about  in  company,  had 
"  descended  from  the  Apostles."  But  the 
Pope,  apprehending  that  some  of  their 
customs  were  superstitious,  and  others 
inexpedient,  refused  to  confirm  them. 
Such  is  ('onrad's  account.  It  seems  likely 
that  hid  memory  misled  him,  and  that  he 
confounded  Bernard,  the  archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  an  active  opponent  of  the 
Vaudois  in  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  the  real  founder  of  the 
sect.' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  "  Pauperes 
de  Lugduno  "  of  Oonrad  of  Ursperg  and 
the  Council  of  Verona  are  identical  with 
the  "  Valdenses  "  of  Innocent  III.,  Alanns, 
and  Bernard.  This  identity  is  expressly 
stated  by  Rainier  Sacho,  a  somewhat 
later  authority,  and  it  became  the  general 
belief.  Thus  in  a  tract  by  an  unknown 
Carthusian  monk  (printed  bv  Martene),' 
written  about  1440,  with  the  title  "  De 

»  See  the  "Notitia"  prefixed  to  Migne's 
reprint  of  the  works  of  Alanua  (Patrol,  vol. 
204}. 

'  From  9ome  similar  confusion,  Philippe  de 
Coraincs,  dewribing  the  visit  of  St.  Francis  de 
Paule  to  the  court  of  Louis  XL,  uniformly 
calls  the  saint  <•  Robert." 

*  AmpUu*  CdtL  rot  tL  p.  66« 
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Religionum  Origine,"  this  sect  is  called 
''Vaidensium  hasresis  sen  pauperum  de 
Lugduno."  The  early  evidence  all  points 
to  the  rise  of  the  sect  as  having  taken 
place  about  thirty  years  before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Their  claim  to  great 
antiquity  is  indeed  noticed  by  Conrad,  but 
it  seems  easj  of  explanation.  If  the 
living  authontr  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
resisted,  it  could  only  be  done  by  inducing 
the  belief  that  their  tenets  were  apostolic, 
''  ab  apostolis  descendisse."  The  passages 
Acts  ii.  44  and  1  Cor.  iv.  11  and  ix.  5 
probablv  led  to  conscious  imitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Valdenses,  and  from  such 
imitation  to  the  assertion  that  their 
customs  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles 
the  step  was  not  great. 

Rainier  Sacho,  a  Dominican,  who  died 
in  1260,  and  in  has  capacity  of  inquisitor 
must  have  had  great  opportunities  for 
obtaining  exact  information,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Vaudob.*  Peter  Valdo,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Lyons,  about  1 160,  shocked  and  stunned 
by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  resolved 
to  strip  himself  of  his  wealth,  and  both 
practise  and  preach  an  Apostolical  poverty. 
Followers  soon  gathered  round  him,  and 
they  were  variously  named  "  Valdenses," 
"  Pauperes  de  Lugduno,"  '*  Leonists  "  (from 
the  city),  and  "  Insabatati "  (from  ihe sabot 3 
or  wooden  sandals  which  they  wore). 
Valdo  caused  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  theso 
he  used  himself  in  preaching,  and  caused 
others  to  use;  and  when  the  clergy  re- 
monstrated he  paid  no  heed  to  their 
admonitions.  A  rapid  development  of 
sectarian  tenets  was  the  naturial  conse- 

3uence  of  this  first  resistance.  Hainier 
ivides  the  errors  of  the  Valdenses  into 
three  classes — against  the  Church  and  the 
clergy,  against  the  sacraments,  against 
sacramentals.  Under  the  first  head  they 
taught  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not 
the  Church  of  Christ,  but,  rather,  the 
harlot  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;  that 
it  had  become  corrupt  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Sylvester,  when  the  poison  of  temporalities 
first  infected  it ;  ^  that  scarce  any  but  them- 
selves held  the  true  Gospel  doctrine ;  that 
the  Pope  is  the  author  of  all  errors ;  that 
tithes  ought  not  to  be  paid,  and  the  Church 
should  not  possess  property ;  and  that  all 
members  of  the  Church  are  equal.    Under 

.   1  We  take  his  narrative  as  excerpted  by 
Dupin,  Auteurs  Eccld*,  saec  xiii.  ch.  9. 

•  The  Vaudois  evidently  believed  the  fig- 
ment of  the  Donation  of  Constantine.  (See 
StATBS  or  TBB  CBtntOH.) 
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the  second  head,  they  found  fault  with 
all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church ;  as  to 
Baptism,  they  said  that  the  washing  of 
infants  was  of  no  avail  to  them,  and  they 
rejected  many  of  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
the  rite.    Confirmation  they  set  aside ;  as 
to  the  Eucharist,  they  held  that  priests  in 
mortal  sin  could  not  consecrate,  and  fell 
into  a  variety  of  other  errors  which  we  have 
not  space  to  enumerate.    As  to  Penance, 
they  said  that  a  bad  priest  could  not  ab- 
solve, but  that  a  good  layman  could.  With 
regard  to  Marriage,  they  set  at  nought  the 
impediments  established  by  the  Church, 
and  acknowledged  no  spiritual  affinity  as 
resulting  from  the  sacrament.    They  dis- 
approved of  the  sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction,  because  it  was  only  gi'Sgn  to  the 
rich.     What  respect  they  wouldnave  for 
the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  is  apparent 
from  what  has  been  already  said.    All 
laymen,  they  held,  were  entitled  to  preach, 
and  women  also.^  Whatever  was  not  in  the 
Scriptures  they  held  to  be  fabulous.   They 
believed  in  no  saints  but  the  Apostles. 
With  regard  to  the  third  head,  that  of 
Sacramentals,  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  the  beautiful  and  touching  ceremonies 
— all  the  salutary  institutes — with  which 
the  Church  had  surrounded  the  life  of 
Christians  here  below.     No  festivals,  no 
fast-days,  no  holy- water,  no  lights,  no 
ornaments,    no    incense,    no    images,  no 
chanting ;  to  hear  a  Valdensian  ranter  at 
imcertam  times  seems  to  have  appeared 
to  these  poor  sectaries  the  smn  of  all  the 
support  and  delectation   that   the    soul 
could  possibly  require.    They  held  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  swear.    *'  They  condenm 
all  princes  and  judges,  being  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  punish  malefactors. 
Lastly,  they  condemn  the  ecclesiastical 
judments.*'^ 

Severe  measures  of  repression  were 
used  against  the  Vaudois  from  time  to 
time,  but  failed  to  extirpate  them.  A 
letter  from  a  Franciscan  inquisitor  to  the 
Council  of  Basle,*  dated  in  1432,  states 
that  although  the  writer  had  "  made  great 
executions  on  many  heretics"  within  the 
past  two  years,  the  sect  still  flourished  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  that  he  had  several 
relapsed  heretics  in  prison,  both  at  Yverdun 
and  at  Brian^on,  and  that  these  had  re- 
vealed to  him  the  existence  of  more  than 

1  From  this  account  it  wonld  appear  that 
Milman*8  statement,  that  "they  rejected  the 
seven  sacrameots,  except  Baptism  and  the  Eu- 
charist,** which,  if  true,  would  assimilate  them 
cloedv  to  the  Anglicans,  is  not  very  accurate 
(Laitn  Christianity^  r,  896). 

>  Hartene,  ^ff^isi.  CoiL  viiL  162. 
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five  hundred  others.  At  the  Reformation 
some  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  who  per* 
ceived  the  use  that  might  be  made  in  con- 
troversy of  the  alleged  existence  of  a  sect 
which  had  maintained  a  "  pure  "  religion 
and  resisted  the  authority  of  Rome  for 
many  centuries,  made  overtures  to  the 
Vaudois,  and  in  1530  their  deputies, 
Masson  and  Morel,  met  CEcolampadius 
and  Bucer  at  Basle.  According  to  Dupin , 
these  last  engaged  the  deputies  to  renounce 
some  of  the  more  extravagant  of  their 
tenets — e.ff.  that  a  Christian  might  not 
lawfully  swear,  that  ministers  might  not 
hold  property,  and  that  the  ministrations 
of  wicked  pastors  were  invalid ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  hold  with  the  Protest- 
ants, that  the  Body  of  Christ  was  not  in 
the  Eucharist,  and  that  confession  of  sins 
was  unnecessary.  But  the  complete 
adoption  by  the  Vaudois  of  Protestant 
doctrine  is  said  not  to  have  taken  place 
till  about  1630. 

Such  is  the  view  which  authentic 
history  presents  of  the  rise  of  the  Vaudois 
and  of  their  original  doctrines.  The 
modem  popular  view,  which  represents 
them  as  a  race  of  primitive  manners  and 
simple  piety,  dwelling  in  remote  Alpine 
valleys,  and  clinging  to  a  Scriptural  and 
Protestant  religion,  handed  down  from  the 
first  ages,  in  the  teeth  of  continual  perse- 
cution, appears  to  be  founded  in  great 
part  on  a  falsification.  Soon  after  tho 
Keformation  broke  out,  "their  whole 
history,  and  a  part  of  their  written  docu- 
ments, were  subjected  to  a  process  of 
re-casting— just  as  already  some  older 
writings  had  been  re-fashioned  in  a 
Hussite  sense,  owing  to  contact  with  the 
circle  of  Hussite  sects."  *  For  particulars 
of  this  falsiBcation  {** Fiihchung^),  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Protestant 
writer  just  quoted,  who  states  that  no 
existing  Vaudois  MS.  is  of  date  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  although  many 
were  made  to  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  the  twelfth. 

In  1655  the  Duke  of  Savoy  sent  troops 
against  the  Vaudois  of  Angrogna  and  the 
neighbouring  vallej's,  who  were  said  to 
have  spread  themselves  outside  the  limits 
to  which  they  were  confined  by  treaty. 
Great  excesses  were  reported,  and  were 
denounced  by  the  indignant  Muse  of  Mil- 
ton in  the  well-known  sonnet  beginning. 
"  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints." 
Cromwell  interposed  vigorously,  and  the 
Duke  was  obliged  to  grant  the  Vaudois 
favourable  terms.  At  the  present  day, 
*  Herxog,  p.  898. 
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they  are  siid  to  number  about  20,0J0 ;  a 
large  place  of  worship  was  built  for  them 
at  Turin,  chiefly  by  English  money,  in 
1853. 

(Fleury;  Innocent  III.  "  Epist."  in 
Migne,  vol.  214;  Alanus  de  lusulis,  in 
Migne,  vol.  204;  Bernavdua  Abbas 
Fontis  Calidi,  in  Migne,  vol.  210; 
"  Chronicon  Urepergeuso  " ;  Raiuerius, 
"  Summa  de  Catharia  et  Leonistis " ; 
Martene, "  AmplissimaOollectio" ;  Dupin, 
"  Auteurs  Eccl^iastiques  ** ;  Herzog, "  Die 
romanischoa  Waldemer,"  1853;  Jane  L. 
Williams,  **  Short  History  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Church,"  with  preface  by  Dr.  Gilby, 
1855;  Milmau,  "  Latin  Christianity,"  v. ; 
Miihler,  "  Kirchengoschichte,"  ii.  G27.) 

VAirsTfi,  ST.,  cosroRBaATZoxr 
OP.  [See  Bbnbdictinbs  ;  Ma.urist8.] 
This  congregation,  of  which  the  famous 
commentator  Calmet  was  the  chief  literary 
ornament,  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  Its 
houses  were  then  suppressed,  and  it  has 
not  since  been  revived. 

VATZCASr  COir»rcz&.  This  Coun- 
cil met  on  December  8, 1800,  and  is  not 
yet  concluded.  No  general  council  had 
been  held  for  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
author  of  the  article  on  Trent  in  Herzog's 
"  Encyclopaedia,"  writing  only  about  seven 
years  before  the  bishops  met  in  the  Aula 
of  the  Vatican,  speaks  of  another  general 
council  as  a  moral  impossibility.  Yet,  it 
i.s  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  events  of 
lialf  a  century"  had  been  preparing  the  way 
for  the  General  Council  of  1869.  The  in- 
terference of  statesmen  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  had  turned  the  law  (Con- 
cil.  Trid.  sess.  xxiv.  *'  De  Reform."  c.  2) 
which  requires  provincial  synods  to  ba 
lield  every  three  years  into  a  dead  letter. 
The  same  cause  would  also  have  proved 
an  obstacle,  and  probably  an  insuperable 
one,  to  great  assemblies  of  the  bishops  at 
Rome.  But  the  revolution  which  stripped 
the  Church  of  her  wealth  certainly  left 
hf?r  fi-eer  in  action.  The  first  Provincial 
Synod  which  had  been  known  for  long, 
assembled  at  Tuam  in  1817,  and  iU  de- 
crees were  confirmed  at  Rome.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  National  Synod  of  Hungary, 
held  at  Pressburg  in  1*822.  But  it  was 
fri)m  the  United  States  that  the  revival 
of  Provincial  Councils  really  came.  There 
were  Provincial  Synods  of  Baltimore  in 
1829,  1833,  1837,  1840,  1843,  1846,  and 
1840.  Pius  IX.  early  in  his  Pontificate 
urged  the  observance  of  the  Church's  law 
upon  the  bishops.  Soon,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  provincial  councils  had  assembled 
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in  France ;  Austria  and  Hungary  followed 
the  example  in  1858  (Synods  of  Vienna 
and  Grau),  Holland  in  1865  (Synod  of 
Utrecht),  and  numerous  synods  were  held 
in  Germany,  in  England,  just  after  the 
hierarchy  had  been  restored,  in  Ireland, 
in  Australia,  and  in  South  America  (Quito 
and  New  Granada).  Even  the  Catholics 
of  the  Oriental  rites  were  affected  by  the 
movement.  Syrians,  Maronites,  Arme- 
nians, met  in  council,  and  the  last  Council 
of  the  Armenians  at  Constantinople  in 
1800  deserves  special  notice.  In  Italy,  on 
the  other  hand,  political  troubles  made 
the  number  of  provincial  councils  very 
smalL  Nor  was  this  revival  of  synodical 
action  the  only  preparation  for  a  general 
council.  Pius  IX.  had  three  times  seen  a 
vast  number  of  bishops  gathered  round 
him — viz.  at  the  definition  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  at  the  canonisation 
of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  on  the  eighteenth 
centenaiT  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Since  the  Second  Lateran 
Council  of  1 130,  Rome  had  never  witnessed 
such  an  assembly  of  bishops  a?  this  last 
one.  Nor  was  it  simply  the  fact  of  these 
unions  which  led  the  wav  to  the  General 
Council  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  evident  now 
that  the  chief  definition  of  this  Council — 
viz.  that  of  the  Papal  Infallibility,  came 
as  the  result  of  forces  which  had  been 
long  at  work.  The  French  universities 
had  disappeared  in  the  storms  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Galilean  principles  were  dying 
out  in  France  itself.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  where,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Governments,  Gallicanism  had  found, 
even  late  in  the  last  century,  such  represen- 
tatives as  Tamburini,  Bishop  Solan,  Fon- 
tani,  Palmieri,  Degola,  Bishop  Clement 
of  Barcelona,  &c.,  it  was  now  wholly  ex- 
tinct. Many  of  the  provincial  councils 
and  the  bishops  in  their  assemblies  at 
Rome  had  held  language  which  showed 
that  a  proposal  to  define  the  Pope*8  in- 
fallibility would  meet  with  no  opposition 
amonff  the  majority.  With  the  German 
Catholics  it  was  otherwise.  There  many 
of  the  clergy  were  still  educated  at 
"mixed"  universities — many  of  the  Ca- 
tholic professors  had  already  manifested 
their  distrust  of  the  "Roman"  theo- 
logy, and  some  of  them  had  come  into 
collision  with  the  Roman  Congregations. 
They  clung,  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
science,  to  methods  difierent  from  those 
which  prevailed  at  Rome.  And  even  in 
France  there  was  a  party,  small  in  num- 
bers, but  strong  in  talent  and  character, 
which  was  attached  to  liberal  principlei 
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in  politics  and  distrustful  of  Homan  inter- 
ference in  such  matters.  They  had  fought 
the  Church's  battle  for  freedom  of  instruc- 
tion, and  they  were  unwilling  to  admit 
that  the  appeal  they  had  made  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  toleration  was 
after  all  only  an  argumentum  ad  hommem, 
Ultramontamsm  then  prevailed  through- 
out the  Church,  but  it  was  opposed  by 
a  small  band  of  Catholic  "liberals"  in 
France,  and  by  a  number  of  learned  men 
in  Germany.  The  former  advocated  the 
interests  of  freedom,  as  they  understood 
it ;  the  latter,  those  of  philosophy,  history, 
and  theology,  as  they  understood  them. 
There  were,  besides,  Catholic  statesmen  in 
both  countries  who  saw  danger  to  the 
State  in  a  definition  of  Papal  infallibility. 
Pius  IX.  first  imparted  his  idea  of 
convoking  a  General  Council  to  the  car- 
dinals of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in 
December  1864;  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  consulted  all  the  cardinals  who  re- 
sided in  Rome  on  the  matter.  They  were 
recjuested  to  submit  to  the  Pope  their 
opinions,  in  writing,  on  the  opportuneness 
of  such  a  convocation,  and  tue  subjects 
which,  supposing  the  Council  opportune, 
ought  to  be  discussed.  Nineteen  advised 
the  convocation,  two  were  against  it, 
one  was  doubtful.  In  March  1805,  five 
cardinals  (Patrizi,  Reisacb,  Panebianco, 
Bizarri,  Caterini)  were  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  votes  sent  in,  and  these,  vnth 
the  addition  of  some  other  cardinals  and 
of  consul  tors,  were  formed  into  a  Congre- 
gation of  Direction  (Cecconi,  "  St^ria  del 
Ooncil.  Vatic.*^  lib.  i.  cap.  1).  In  April 
and  May  a  circular  was  addressed  to 
thirty-six  bishops,  begging  their  opinion 
on  the  subjects  to  be  treated  (ib.  Doc. 
iii.),  and  letters  were  also  addressed  to 
the  Nuncios  at  the  various  Courts,  asking 
them  to  find  theologians  fit  to  act  as  con- 
suitors  in  the  preliminary  congregations 
{ib.  Doc.  iv.).  Next  year,  in  February 
and  March,  certain  Onental  bishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Greek  rite  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  were  also  consulted  (ib.  Doc. 
vi.  and  vii.).  All  these  consultations 
were  made  in  the  strictest  confidence.  On 
June  4,  1867,*  Cardinal  Caterini  wrote  to 
*  all  the  bishops  present  for  the  centenary 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  He  added  a  list  of  seventeen 
questions  on  points  of  discipline,  and  in- 
vited suggestions  on  other  matters  (ib. 
Doc.  ix.). 

*  So  Schncemann,  Kanouen  und  BatchWtse 
dea  Vatihan,  Concih,  Einleit.  p.  xv.  The  date 
in  Cecconi — viz.  June  6, 1866— must  be  a  slip. 
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At  last,  in  the  same  month,  the  Pope 
announced  in  a  public  Consistory  of  some 
500  bishops  his  intention  of  convoking  the 
Council  (ib.  Doc.  x.),  and  by  a  bull  of 
June  29,  1869  (tb.  Doc.  xxxvi.),  the 
Council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome 
on  Decembers,  18^.  Meantime,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  previous  year,  "  all  bishops 
of  the  churches  of  Onental  rite  not  in 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See  "  (ib. 
Doc.  xxxvii.),  and  all  "  Protestants  and 
non-Catholics"  (ib.  Doc.  xxxviii.),  were 
invited  to  attend.  There  was  some 
thought  of  addressing  a  similar  invitation 
to  the  Jansenist  bishops  in  Holland,  but 
it  was  resolved  not  to  do  so  (ib.  vol.  i. 
p.  119  seq.).  It  was  intended  that  these 
Oriental  bishops  should  be  allowed  no 
part  in  the  Council  till  they  professed  the 
Catholic  Roman  faith  whole  and  entire ; 
and  it  was  explained  in  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop, now  Cardinal,  Manning  that  the 
Protestants  were  only  invited  to  attend 
that  they  might  be  referred  to  "  expe- 
rienced men,"  and  have  their  difficulties 
solved.  No  effect  followed  from  these 
letters  to  Orientals  and  Protestants,  ex- 
cept a  few  protests  (Friedrich,  "Geschichte 
des  Vatikan  Concils,"  i.  p.  723  seq.). 
Besides  the  Commission  of  General  Direc- 
tion, mentioned  already,  the  Pope  nomi- 
nated six  special  commissions — for  Cere- 
monial, the  Relations  of  Church  and  State, 
the  Churches  and  Missions  of  the  East, 
the  Religious  Orders,  Dogmatic  Theology 
and  Discipline.  Each  consisted  of  a  car- 
dinal president,  and  of  consultors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Vercellone,  Theiner, 
Tarquini,  Franzelin,  Schrader,  Perrone, 
Gibert,  Freppel,  Hefele,  Haneberg,  Her- 
irenrother,  Alzog,  Molitor,  Moufang,  Het- 
linger,  Feij.je,  were  among  the  consultors. 
Dr.  (now  Cardinal)  Newman  was  asked 
to  be  a  consultor,  but  declined  on  ac- 
count of  bad  health.  It  was  the  duty 
of  these  special  congregations  to  prepare 
"  schemata  " — i.e.  draughts  of  canons  and 
decrees  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Fathers.  Their  members  were  bound  to 
absolute  secrecy. 

Till  the  C/ouncil  met  nothing  was  said 
by  any  one  in  authority  of  any  intention 
to  define  Papal  infallit)ility.  But  atten- 
tion was  roused  by  statements  in  the 
French  correspondence  of  the  "  CiviltA," 
Februarv  6,  1869  (reprinted  in  Cecconi, 
Doc.  cxl.).  In  this  Jesuit  organ,  published 
at  Rome,  and  believed  by  many  to  possess 
very  high  authority  in  the  Roman  Court, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Council  would 
probably  set  its  seal  to  the  condemnations 
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of  tlie  Syllabus ;  that  the  bishops  would 
define  the  Pope^s  infallibility  by  acclama- 
tion, and  that  the  corporal  assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  into  heaven  would  be 
made  an  article  of  faith.  This  was  the 
occasion  soon  after  of  the  famous  articles 
in  the  Augsbuiv  "AUgemeine  Zeitung," 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  book  entitled  "  Janus."  It  professed  to 
be  written  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view, 
but  was  in  reality  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
Papacy. .  In  April  1869  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
Foreign  Minister  in  Bavaria,  sent  a  circular 
to  the  European  Governments  warning 
them  of  the  political  dangers  which  the 
Council  might  cause  (Friedrich,  ib,  i. 
p.  774),  and  in  September  a  large  majority 
of  the  German  bishops  assembled  at 
Fulda  laid  before  Pius  IX.  their  fears 
as  to  the  consequences  in  Germany  should 
Papal  infallibility  be  defined.  This  docu- 
ment was  undoubtedly  despatched  to  the 
Pope,  but  Cecconi,  after  laoorious  search, 
coiud  not  find  it  in  the  Roman  archives 
(Cecconi,  part  i.  voL  ii.  sect.  i.  p.  479). 

The  time  of  convocation  was  drawing, 
near,  and  Pius  DC.  in  a  brief  "  Multiplices 
inter,"  November  27,  1869  (ib.  Doc.  lii), 
arranged  the  order  of  business  at  the 
Council.  The  preparatory  commissions 
had  done  their  worlr,  and  were  to  be  re- 

S laced  by  new  ones.    The  Pope  appointed 
ve    cardinal-presidents;    viz.    Keisach 
(who  died  shoitly  afterwards  and  was  re- 

E laced  by  De  Angelis),  De  Luca,  Bizzari, 
tilio,  Capalti,  a  secretary — viz.  Bishop 
Fesaler  of  St.  Polten,  and  a  deputation  of 
members  of  the  Council,  who  were  to 
examine  proposals  made  by  the  bishops. 
Four  other  deputations  for  Dogma,  Disci- 
pline, Religious  Orders  and  Oriental  Rites, 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council,  but  each  was  to  be  placed  under 
a  cardinal-president  nominated  by  the 
Pope  himself.  The  schemata  drawn  up  by 
the  preparato^  commissions  were  to  hie 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  Fathers. 
The  bishops  miffht  send  proposals  to  be 
examined  by  the  directive  deputation. 
These  new  schemata  or  proposals,  if  ap- 
proved by  it,  were  also  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  bishops  some  days 
before  the  discussion  on  them  began. 
Bishops  who  wished  to  speak  on  any 
subject  must  notify  their  intention  at 
least  a  day  before.  They  were  to  do  so 
in  order  of  rank,  and,  after  they  had 
ended,  others  might  obtain  leave  to  speak 
from  the  presidents.  If  there  was  no 
prospect  01  agreement,  schemata,  accord- 
ing to  their  subject-matter,  were   to  be 
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referred  to  the  special  commissions  for 
revisal,  and  then  voted  upon  in  general 
congregation.  Finally,  the  canon  or  decree 
was  to  be  read  in  the  Pope*s  name  in 
solemn  session,  the  Fathers  were  to 
answer  "Placet"  or  "Non  placet;"  Uie 
Pope  was  to  announce  the  result,  and,  in 
case  of  acceptance  by  the  Council,  to  con- 
firm its  decision  by  Apostolic  authority. 
The  Council  opened  on  December  8, 18^. 
There  were^  719  members  present,  and  by 
March  of  the  following  year  as  many  as 
764.  Of  these  120  were  archbishops  or 
bishops  in  nartibui  vnfiddiumy  now  called 
titular  prates,  and  62  were  abbots, 
generals  of  orders,  &c.  (From  the  lists  in 
Schneemann.) 

Much  time  was  spent  in  discussions  on 
discipline,  the  preparation  of  a  Short 
Catechism,  &c.,  which  have  issued  as  yet 
in  no  definite  result.  The  work  actually 
finished  consists  of  two  Constitutions — one, 
"  De  Fide  Catholica,"  made  up  of  chapters 
and  canons  on  the  primary  truths  of 
natural  religion,  on  revelation,  on  faith, 
and  the  connection  between  faith  and 
reason ;  the  other  ''  De  Kcdeda  Christi,* 
treating  chiefly  of  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  defining  the  Pope's  imme- 
diate authority  over  all  Christians.  The 
former  constitution  passed  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty.  It  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  667  Fathers  present,  and 
coufijrmed  by  the  Pope  in  the  third  public 
session,  April  24,  1870. 

Very  diflerent  was  the  fete  of  the 
second  constitution.  We  have  seen  that 
nothing  had  been  said,  at  least  publicly 
and  by  authority,  before  the  Council  met, 
of  any  intention  to  define  the  Pope's 
infallibility,  and  Cecconi  (lib.  i  cap.  L) 
assures  us  that  of  the  cardinals  first  oon« 
suited  by  the  Pope — i.e.  in  1864 — two  only 
even  mentioned  the  subject.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  Council  met  when  a 
"  postulatum  "  representing  the  views  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Fathers  begged 
that  the  question  should  be  proposed  for 
decision.  On  the  other  hand,  in  January 
1870,  forty-five  German  and  Austrian 
bishops,  thirty- two  French,  joined  by  three 
Portuguese  and  four  Orientals,  twenty- 
seven  from  nations  of  Engli^  speecm, 
seventeen  Orientals,  seven  Italians,  begged 
the  Pope  to  prevent  the  discussion. 
(Original  texts  in  Friedrich,  "  Docum^ta 
ad  Illustrandum  Concil.  Vatic."  Abth.  L 
pp.  450,  251,  254,  256.)  At  the  same 
time,  outside  the  Council,  a  protest  Was 
made  by  Dr.  Dollinger  as  weU  as  by  the 
French  Minister  Doru  and  the  Austrian 
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▼on  Beust;  supported  by  the  BaTarian, 
Portugese,  Prussian  and  English  Cabinets. 
Archbishops  Deschamps  of  Malines,  Man- 
ning of  Westminster,  Spalding  of  Balti- 
more, and  Bishop  Martm  of  Faderbon); 
were  prominent  on  the  side  of  the  majority ; 
while  the  learned  Hefele,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Rottenbuig  in 
November  1869,  Strossmaver,  bishop  of 
Diakovar  in  Slavonia,  Cardinal  Rauscber, 
archbishop  of  Vienna,  Darboy,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Dupanloup,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  Maret,  bishop  in  parttlnUf  Ken- 
rick,  archbishop  of  St.  Louis  in  the 
United  States,  ClifTord,  bishop  of  Clifton, 
were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

New  complications  arose  from  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  cardinal-presidents  at 
the  wish  of  the  Pope  on  February  20, 
1870.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  way 
in  which  the  discussions  were  protracted, 
and  accordingly  new  arrangements  were 
devised.  In  the  discussion  on  any  amended 
schema  no  one  was  to  take  part  without 
giving  notice  beforehand  of  that  particular 
portion  of  the  said  schema  on  which  he 
meant  to  address  the  Council.  Further, 
at  the  request  of  any  ten  Fathers,  the 

S residents  might  ask  the  Council  if  they 
esired  the  discussion  to  proceed,  and  if  a 
majority  said  no,  they  might  close  it 
there  and  then.  This  led  more  than  a 
hundred  prelates  to  protest,  in  a  document 
addressed  to  the  presidents,  that  bv  these 
regulations  *'  the  freedom  of  the  Council 
might  seem  in  several  respects  to  be  im- 
paired, nay,  destroyed"  ("minui  imo 
tolli  posse  videatur").  They  implored 
that  nothing  should  be  defined  except 
with  the  moral  unanimity  of  the  Fathers, 
and  appealed  to  the  example  of  Pius  IV. 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Otherwise  they 
feared  that  ^*  the  character  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council  might  be  exposed  to 
doubt  ("  oecumenici  concilii  character  in 
dubium  vocari  possit."  Text  in  Friedrich, 
Abth.  i.  p.  258  $eo.)  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  tnat  the  whole  discussion 
was  extended  over  seven  weeks.  The 
points  at  issue  must  have  been  perfectly 
familiar  to  those  with  whom  the  decision 
lay,  and  the  majority  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  tolerate  a  protracted  discussion 
which  had  no  real  influence  on  opinion, 
and  only  served  to  impede  definition. 

Early  in  May  the  schema  "De  Ec- 
clesia,^  with  the  added  clauses  on  Papal 
infallibility,  was  laid  before  the  Council, 
and  the  conciliar  discussion  upon  it  began. 
On  July  13,  it  was  voted  upon  in  general 
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congregation ;  of  the  Fathers  present  451 
said  ''Placet,**  sixty-two  "  Placet  juxta 
modum " — i.e,  they  were  ready  to  accept 
the  Constitution  with  modifications,  but 
not  as  it  stood ;  eighty-eight  said  "  Non 
placet,"  seventy  did  not  vote  at  all.  In 
the  last  general  connegation  the  Fathers 
protested  a^inst  tne  calumnies  of  the 
press,  especially  against  the  report  that 
the  Council  was  not  free.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Pope  fifty-five  bishops  declared  that 
their  mind  was  unaltered,  but  that  they 
meant  to  absent  themselves  from  the  public 
session.  This  was  held  on  July  18.  The 
bull  "Pastor  ^temus,"  containing  the 
Constitution  "  De  Ecclesia**  and  the  defi- 
nition of  Papal  infallibility^  was  read. 
Thereupon  536  answered  "  Placet,"  the 
two  others — viz.  Bishop  Riccio  of  Ajaccio 
and  Bishop  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Ilock — 
"  Non  placet.**  The  Pope  then  confirmed 
the  decree  by  Apostolic  authority.  On 
that  same  day  Napoleon  III.  declared  war 
against  Prussia.  On  September  20  the 
Italians  possessed  themselves  of  Rome, 
and  by  a  brief  of  October  20  the  Pope 
prorogued  the  Council.  It  has  never 
been  reassembled. 

In  the  articles  on  Faith  and  on  the 
Pope,  we  have  said  something  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Vatican  decrees,  and  in 
that  on  Old  Catholics  we  have  spoken 
of  the  opposition  made  to  them.  No 
single  bishop  refused  assent,  and  for  that 
and  other  reasons  a  schism  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude  was  impossible. 

(The  histories  of  the  Council  by  Cecconi 
and  Friedrich  resemble  in  more  points 
than  one  those  of  the  Tridentine  Council 
by  Pallavicino  and  Sarpi,  with  this  notable 
difference  that  Sarpi  wrote  before  Palla- 
vicino, while  Friedrich  takes  care  to  write 
after  Cecconi,  and  to  use  his  materials. 
Neither  historian  has  reached  the  actual 
assembly  of  the  Council.  Cecconi  has 
access  to  the  Vatican  archives,  so  that 
his  work  [first  part  published  1878]  will 
always  lie  inaispensable.  But  it  has 
already  exceeded  3,000  pages  large  octavo : 
it  is  tilled  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
is  badly  written  and  badly  arranged. 
Friedrich*s  first  volume  [1877]  is  well 
arranged  and  interesting,  and  does  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  test  it,  alter  the  facts ; 
but  it  is  disfigured  by  a  vehement  invec- 
tive against  the  Roman  Court  and  Ultra- 
montanism  in  general.  For  the  actual 
history  of  the  Council  Friedrich's  collec- 
tion of  documents  [1871]  was  useful  but 
incomplete,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
fuller  collections  of  Bishop  Martin  [1873] 
h2  t 
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and  the  Protestant  Friedberg  [1871].  The 
Jesuit  Father  Schneeman  [1871]  has  pre- 
fixed a  short  history  of  the  Council  to  his 
edition  of  its  decrees,  and  there  is  another 
brief  history  by  the  learned  Protestant 
Frommann  [1872].) 

vani  {velum f  a  coyering).  Pagan 
customs  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil 
cannot  here  be  considered,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  veil  recognised  in  the 
Catholic  ritual  for  covering  either  things 
or  persons.  Three  Eucharistic  veils  were 
in  use  in  the  ancient  Eastern  Church,  the 
paten  veil  for  covering  the  bread  before 
consecration,  the  chahce  veil,  and  a  verv 
thin  transparent  veil  for  covering  both 
paten  and  chalice.  The  offertory  veil 
(offertorium)  was  used,  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,*  in  various 
parts  of  the  ceremonial  of  High  Mass. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  super- 
humeral  veil  with  which  the  sub-deacon 
now  covers  the  chalice  at  High  Mass,  and 
which  is  also  used  at  Benediction  [Bbne- 
DionoN  OP  THE  Blbssbd  Sacramrnt]. 
Magri  (quoted  in  Morone),  says  that  in 
Spanish  churches  from  the  mrst  day  of 
Lent  a  veil  is  drawn  before  the  high 
altar  while  the  hours  are  recited,  and 
during  Mass  on  ferias ;  it  is  withdrawn  at 
the  Gospel  and  the  elevation  of  the  host. 
On  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  when  in 
the  '* Passion"  the  words  occur  "et 
velum  tempi!  scissum  est,"  the  veil  is 
withdrawn  and  no  more  used. 

The  nuptial  veil  or  Jhmmeumf  as 
is  well  known,  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans.  St.  Ambrose  speaks  of  a  veil 
(pallium)  stretched  over  the  heads  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  during  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  with  a  mystical 
siirnificance."  The  priest  officiates  with 
veiled  head  in  several  Oriental  rites — 
Coptic,  of  St.  Anthony,  Abyssinian, 
Maronite. 

In  Maskell*8  "Monumenta  Ritualia" 
is  printed  a  form'  for  the  "Order  of 
Consecration  of  Nuns "  accordmg  to  the 
use  of  Sarum,  from  which  we  shall 
extract  what  relates  to  the  ritual  of  the 
veil.  On  the  day  of  profession,  the 
novices,  clad  in  white,  each  bearing  on 
the  right  arm  the  '*  habite  that  the  re- 
lygyon  and  profesyon  requireth,  wyth  the 
veyle,  ryng,  and  scroll  of  hir  profesyon 

'  Sec  the  Conauetudinary  of  Sarum,  recently 
edited  in  the  Rolls  series  with  a  translation,  in 
the  Register  of  St.  Osmund^  vol.  i.  p.  150  »eq. 

*  Morone. 

5  Vol.  ii.  p.  808. 
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attached  upon  the  sayd  habite,  and  in 
hir  left  hande  beryng  a  taper  wythoute 
lyght,"  go  in  procession  from  the  place 
where  they  were  arrayed  towards  the 
western  door  of  the  choir,  with  looks 
bent  on  the  ground,  singing  the  respond 
"Audivi  vocem,  &c."    Passing  through 
the  choir  and  going  up  to  the  altar,  they 
lay  their  veils,  rings,  and  scroUs  on  the 
right  end  of  it.    They  then  make  the 
vow  of  chastity,  and  after  receiving  the 
habit  from  the    bishop  return    whence 
they  came.    After  the  Credo  the  virgms 
return  to  the  western  door  of  the  choir, 
beuing  lighted  tapers  in  their  right  hands. 
The  rite  proceeds ;  after  the  Litanies  each 
makes  her  profession  before  the  bishop 
and  abbess,  and  signs  her  scroll  of  pro- 
fession with  a  cross.    After  the  psalm 
"  Domine,  quis  habitabit,"  durmg  which 
the    virgins  prostrate    themselves,  they 
rise  and  go  with  the  bishop  to  the  right 
end  of  the  altar,  and  taking  their  veils 
therefrom,  hold  them*  in  their  nands,  with 
their  hoes  turned  towards  the  bishop. 
He,  standing  in  his  place,  blesses  the  veAa 
in  the  virgins'  hands,  "with  orysons." 
The  first  of  these  prayers  is,  "  We  eap- 
pliantly  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  in 
Thy  clemency  a  blessing  may  come  down 
upon  these  veils  which  are  about  to  be 
placed  ou  the  heads  of  Thy  handmaidens, 
so  that  they  may  be  blessed,  and  conse- 
crated, and  spotless,  and  holy  for  these 
Thy     handmaidens.      Through.''      The 
second,  "  O  God,  Creator  of  thmgs  visible 
and  invisible,  be  mercifully  present  with 
ufl,  and  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify 
with  the  streams  of  Thy  grace  these  veila 
which  are  the  type  of  holiness  and  the 
sign    of   humilitv;    may    Thv  servants 
deserve  through  'thy  gift  to  take  and  hal- 
low them  in  heart  and  bodj.    Through.'* 
Every  virgin,  before  the  bishop  puts  the 
veil  upon   her   head,    kisses    nis    hand. 
Being  veiled,  she  sings,  "  The  Lord  hath 
clothed  me  with  a  garment*  woven  of 
gold,  and  with  immense  jewels  hath  he 
adorned  me."    The  ritual  of  the  ring 
succeeds,  followed  by  the  "long  bene- 
dicti<m,"    during  whksh  the  virgins  lie 
prostrate.      Before    their    "  houselling  ** 
the  bishop  draws  down  their  veils  over 
their  eyes.    After  their  communion  each 
gives  up  her  taper  to  the  bishop,  after 
kissing  his  hand,  and  he  gives  to  them 
all  his   benediction.    Then    the    abbess 

1  Cyclade.  Cyclas  is  "  a  kind  of  ii:annent, 
named  from  its  roundness,  drawn  in  above  and 
fnll  below."  (See  Ducange,  who  cites  **  circum- 
textiim  roseo  vdamen  acantbo,"  JEm,  i.  649.) 
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pulls  their  veils  down  beneath  their 
chins,  and  so  they  remain  for  three  days. 
On  the  third  day,  after  they  have  com- 
municated, the  abbess  lifts  up  their  veils, 
and  from  that  time  "  they  shall  were  and 
goo  and  cumme  as  other  of  the  conyent 
doth.'*  (Morone,"Dizion.Eccl.";Ma8kell, 
"Monum,  Ritualia,"  1846;  Smith  and 
Cheetham.) 

▼awz,  CMMJLTon.    [See  Hymkb.] 
▼BWZAXi  8ZV.    [See  Sry.] 
vawXt  SAircTB  sratzTus.  [See 
Htmns  ;  also  Sbqxibncbs.] 

VnOVZCA.  [SeeOHBI8T,PEBS01fAL 

Appearance  op.] 

VB8VB&8.     [See  Bheviabt.] 
VBSBBIiS,    SACSSB.      [See  ChA- 

LiCB ;  Paten  ;  Prx,  &c.] 

VB8TMXVT8.  (1)  TTieir  Du- 
tinctive  Character.— It  was  the  common 
belief  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  vest- 
ments used  by  the  Church  at  Mass  and 
other  services  were  derived  from  the 
Jewish  temple,  though  Walafrid  Strabo 
had  a  better  notion  of  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  affirmed  ("  De  Keb. 
Eccles."c.  24)  that  Christian  priests  in  the 
early  ages  officiated  in  the  common  dress  of 
ddly  life.  Strabo's  view  (with  a  modifi- 
cation to  be  mentioned  presently)  is  con- 
firmed, to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Rock, 
"  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  writers 
who  have  bestowed  much  laborious  re- 
search upon  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject "  ("  Hierurgia,**  p.  414).  No  Quota- 
tion can  be  adduced  from  any  author  of 
the  first  five  centuries  which  so  much  as 
alludes  to  any  difterence  in  form  between 
the  dress  of  priests  at  the  altar  and  of 
l^men  in  common  life.  True,  St.  John 
(Polycrat.  apud  Euseb.  "H.  E."  iii.  81, 
V.  24;  Hieron.  **Vir.  Llustr."  45)  and 
St.  James  ^Epiphan.  "  Hrtr.''  borriii.  14^ 
are  said  to  nave  worn  the  "shining  plate  " 
(n4ra\oVf  lamina  «  y^V)  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest ;  but  even  were  we  prepared  to 
accept  these  testimonies  as  literal  state- 
ments of  fact,  they  would  not  atfect  the 
question,  for  no  such  omameut  has  ever 
found  a  place  in  the  Church,  and  the  mitre, 
which  comes  nearest  to  this  "  plate,"  was 
unknown,  as  has  been  already  proved,  for 
centuries  after  the  Apostolic  age.  But 
the  strongest  proof  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  the  particular  vestments. 
There  it  has  been  wiown  that  the  eecle- 
sical  vestments  had  their  origin  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  Roman  empire.*    It 

1  The  alb  and  girdle,  which  are  really  most 
like  Jewish  ventments,  had  a  purely  secular 
origin  J  and  the  alb  is  tirst  marked  as  a  Church 
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was  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  that  the 
fashion  in  ordinary  attire  underwent  a 
revolution,  and  the  garb  once  common  to 
all  became  peculiar  to  the  servants  of  the 
altars,  till  at  last  the  very  memory  of  its  . 
ori^nal  use  was  obscured.  This  obscura- 
tion was,  as  we  should  expect,  gradual. 
Walafrid  Strabo,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
ninth  century  understood  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  another  writer  of  the  same  a^e 
— viz.  Anastasius  ("In  Vit.  S.  Stepham,*' 
cf.  Baron.  "  Annal."  ad  ann.  260,  n.  6)— 
was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  for  he  says 
of  Pope  Stephen:  "He  ordained  thit 
priests  and  fjevites  should  not  use  the 
consecrated  vestments  in  common  life,  but 
only  in  the  Church." 

Long,  however,  before  the  ecclesiastical 
vestments  were  distinguished  by  their 
form  from  those  in  common  use  certain 
garments  were  reserved  for  the  officiating 
clergy,  and^  though  these  were  identical 
in  form  with  the  ordinary  garb,  they  were 
often  no  doubt  of  costUer  material.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  12)  describe 
the  bishop  as  clothed  in  a  "  shining  vest^ 
ment "  {Xtifinpav  ia-Bfira  fimvdvs),  and  we 
may  perhaps  take  this  as  evidence  for  the 
practice  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  A  little  earMer 
Jerome  ("  In  Ezech."  xliv.  17^,  speaking 
of  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish  priests, 
adds :  "  Thence  we  learn  that  we  should 
not  enter  the  holy  of  holies  with  common 
attire  or  in  any  sort  of  dirty  dress,  such  as 
will  do  for  daily  life,  but  that  we  should 
with  clean  conscience  and  in  clean  attire 
handle  the  mysteries  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  how  far  this  passage  is 
to  be  tiien  literally.'  Anyhow,  we  learn 
from  Theodoret  ("H.  E.^'  ii.  23)  that 
Constantine  ^ave  Macarius,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  "a  sacred  dress"  (Upav 
oTokriv)  "  of  gold  thread  "—i.e.  a  dress  of 
the  common  form  but  of  very  costly 
material  and  intended  exclusively  for  use 
in  church.  It  is  very  uncertain  when  the 
blessing  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  was 
introduced,  but  we  find  a  form  for  that 
purpose,  very  like  the  one  now  used,  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  (See  the 
reprint  in  Migne,  "Patrol.''  Ixxviii.  p. 

dress  by  enactments  which  forbid  clerics  to  use 
the  same  alb  in  common  life  and  in  church. 
Jerome  (Ep.  64)  gives  Fabiola  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Jewish  vestments,  but  never 
alludes  to  the  use  of  analogous  vestments  in 
church. 

1  It  is  clear,  however,  fi-om  the  passage 
quoted  furilier  on  in  this  article,  that  Jerome 
was  familiar  with  the  use  of  special  vestments 
by  the  clergy  in  church. 
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157.)  The  Council  of  Poitiers,  a.d.  1100, 
can,  4  (Mansi,  xx.  1123)  forbids  any 
one  not  a  bishop  to  give  this  blessing, 
and  Innocent  III.  ("  Altar  Myst."  i.  9) 
lays  down  the  same  rule.  It  is  still  in 
force,  though  bishops  constantly  delegate 
the  power  to  simple  priests. 

At  first  the  vestments  were  of  one 
colour — viz.  white.    Thus,  when  Pelagius 
alleged  that  all  splendour  in  drees  was 
irreligious,  Jerome  ("  Adv.  Pelag."  i.  n.  29) 
charges  him  with  exaggeration,  and  asks 
what  harm  there  was   in  wearing    "a 
tunic  particularlv  clean  "  (tunicam  mun' 
diorem),  what  objection  could  be  made, 
''  if  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  appeared  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrifice  in  whit«  array'* 
(Candida  veste  processerit,)     So  Gregory 
of  Tours  ("  De  Gloria  Conf."  c.  20)  de- 
scribes the  band  of  *' priests  and  Levites  in 
white  vestments."    Black  was  sometimes 
used  in  sign  of  mourning  (Theodore  Lector, 
lib.  1,  excerpt  quoted  by  Hefele).    Even 
Pseudo-Alcuin,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  knows  only  of  white  vestments, 
except  that  he  speaks  of  the  scarlet  stripes 
on  the  deacon's  dalmatic  ("  Divin.  Offic." 
c.  40),  and  of  the  use  of  black  vestments 
during  the  litany  and  procession  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification  (c.  7).    Inno- 
cent III.    is   the   first  to  mention   four 
colours — viz.  white,  which    the  Roman 
Church  employs  on  feasts  of  confessors, 
virgins,  and  on  joyful  solemnities  gene- 
rally ;  red,  used  on  the  feasts  of  martvrs, 
of  the  cross  (though  then  perhaps  white 
is  to  be  preferred),  and  on  Whitsunday,  by 
some  also  on  All  Saints,  but  not  by  the 
Curia  Romana,  in  which  white  is  the 
colour ;  bluck,  used  in  penitential  seasons 
and  Masses  for  the  dead ;  ^een,  used  on 
common  days,  because  "  nudway  between 
black  and  white."     He  regards  violet, 
which  is  now  the  penitential  colour,  as  a 
mere  variety  of  black,  and  says  the  former 
was  used  on  Holy  Innocents  and  Laetare 
Sunday.     So  scarlet  and  saflron-yellow 
(coccinetu  et  crocem)  are  varieties  of  red 
and  green.    Rose-coloured  vestments,  he 
says,  were  sometimes  used  on  feasts  of 
martyrs,  and  yellow  ones  on  feasts  of 
confessors   ('*  Altar.   Myst."  i.  66V    At 
present  vellow  counts  as  white,  ana  rose- 
coloured    vestments    are    only   used    at 
solemn  Mass   on  the  third  Sunday  in 
Advent  and  fourth  in  Lent. 

Bishops,  when  they  celebrate  ponti- 
fically,  take  theur  vestments  from  the  altar, 
simple  priests  put  them  on  in  the  sacristy. 
But  this  dbtinction  is  probably  not  very 
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ancient,  for  even  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  it  was  the  common 
custom  for  priests,  at  least  in  England,  to 
vest  in  the  sanctuary.  TMaskell,  **  Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,"  p. 
219).  The  present  law  on  the  use  of 
vestments  at  Mass  is  very  strict,  and  many 
theologians  (see  Benedict  XIV.  **  I)e 
Miss."  iii.  7,  1)  believe  that  no  cause 
whatever  will  excuse  a  priest  firom  ob- 
serving it.  (The  chief  recent  authorities 
are  Bock, "  Gesch.  der  litui^^.  G^wander  " ; 
Hefele,  in  his  "  Beitrage,"  ii.  p.  150  #cy. ; 
Wharton  Manriott|  "  Vestiarium  Ohns- 
tianum.") 


OBZS]rTA&«  Something  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  already  in  the  account 
given  of  the  various  vestments  used  in  the 
Latin  Church,  but  it  may  be  convenient 
to  give  a  separate  article  on  the  vestments 
of  the  GreeKS  and  Orientals. 

1.  VegtmenU  warn  hy  the  Deacon, — In 
preparing  to  officiate  at  Mass,  the  first 
vestment  which  he  puts  on  is  the  aroixaptov 
or  <rrixdpiov.  It  answers  to  our  alb,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  bound  by  a  girdle.  It 
used  to  be  of  linen  and  always  white,  but 
now  it  is  often  made  of  silk.  It  takes  its 
name  firom  the  stripes  (or/xot)  with  which 
it  is  adorned.  In  Lent,  except  on  the 
Annunciation  and  Holy  Saturday,  it  is  of 
purple  colour.  It  is  used  by  all  the 
Orientals.  The  Syrians  call  it  Kfitino 
(]i  >  7no  «  xircdv,  and  that  again  is  really 

a  Semitic  word,  cf.  njH^),  and  the  Copts, 
according  to  Daniel,  labat  or  tauniak.  It 
is  also  worn  by  readers  and  sub-deacons. 
In  form  it  has  come  to  resemble  our  dal- 
matic, though  worn,  like  the  alb,  imme- 
diately over  the  cassock.  Next  comes 
the  iipdpiov  or  stole  (see  under  that  word), 
the  distinctive  badge  of  deacons,  and 
lastly  the  cVifuivtKia,  a  barbarous  com- 
pound of  cTTi  and  manus.  They  stretch 
ttom  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  leaving  the 
hand  free.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Balsamon  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
have  apparently  been  adopted  by  the 
Syrians. 

The  priest  puts  on  the  <rrotxapiow,  then 
the  /wiTpaY^Xtoy,  which  is  a  stole  broader 
than  the  deacon*s  and  joined  in  firont, 
next  the  C^vtj  or  girdle,  the  «ri/iaiaKia, 
the  vnoyovariov  or  tirtyovartov,  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  which  hangs  from  the  girdle 
and  is  really  proper  to  bishops,  archi- 
mandrites and  other  dignitaries,  sudi  as 
protosyncelli,  protopopes,  &c.,  but  is  in 
matter  of  fact  worn  by  very  many  priests. 
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Over  all  he  puts  the  chasuble  (<f>t\a>piov, 
<l>€\oi>in)Sf  <f}aivoktov)  in  shape  much  like  one 
of  our  Gothic  chasubles.^ 

Bishops  also  use  the  above  vestments. 
But  their  aroixapiov  is  marked  with  white 
and  red  stripes,  and  they  have  a  picture  of 
Christ  on  their  (ntyovartop  and  €7rifiaviKia. 
Their  chasuble  is  marked  with  many  crosses 
and  called  iroXvoravptov.  The  a'dKKO£f 
which  has  sleeves,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
woodcut  in  Daniel,  resembles  a  dalmatic 
in  shape,  was  at  first  worn  by  metro- 
politans only  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and 
oy  them  never  except  on  the  three  great 
festivals.  From  the  time  of  Alexius 
Commenus  it  became  the  haUtual  sub- 
stitute for  the  chasuble  with  metropolitans, 
and  now  it  is  worn  in  Russia  by  all 
bishops.  Lastly,  the  bishop  takes  the 
u>fio<t>6pu}Vf  a  sort  of  pallium  made  of  wool, 
which  is  hung  on  the  shoulders  and  falls 
over  the  back.  At  some  of  the  functions; 
but  not  at  Mass.  bishops  wear  a  monastic 
doak  called  fjMvOvas*  The  word  which  is 
said  by  Hesychius  and  Eustathius  to  be  of 
Persian  origin  occurs  in  the  LXX  (e,g. 
Judges  iii.  16),  and  a  MS.  Greek  lexicon 
quoted  by  Schlausner  explains  it  as  a 
"  sort  of  upper  garment  and  the  cloak  of 
monks  ^  (ewos  ifiarlov  koi  t6  tS>p  uovaxS>v 
iraXXtov).  The  mitre  (icidapis)  is  never 
worn  in  the  sanctuary  except  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Greek  bishops 
have  no  ring,  but  they  wear  a  pectoral 
cross  (t6  navdyiov)  and  use  a  pastoral 
staff  (n(rr€prja-(rav)f  which,  however,  is 
much  shorter  than  those  customary  in  the 
West  and  much  less  ornate. 

(Chiefly  from  Daniel,  "  Cod.  Liturg.^' 
tom.  iv.  p.  376  seq.) 

VZATZCVM.  Holy  Communion 
given  to  those  in  danger  of  death.  Such 
persons  are  allowed  to  receive  the  Com- 
mimion,  even  if  the^  are  not  fasting,  and 
they  may  do  m  af^ain  and  again  m  the 
same  illness,  if  circumstances  render  it 
expedient.  Viaticum  is  given  by  the 
parish  priest,  or  by  another  priest  deputed 
by  him.  The  priest,  wearing  surplice  and 
stole,  carries  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
procession ;  lights  are  borne  in  front, 
and  a  bell  is  rung  to  excite  the  devotion 
of  the  faithful.  In  England  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  carry  out  all  this 
ceremonial.     A  special  form  is  used  in 

1  The  Greeks  have  no  change  of  colours  for 
the  feasts.  The  ^cAwi'toi'  of  the  priest  and  the 
o-Toix<ip(oi'  of  the  deacon  are  black  at  Masses  of 
the  Dead,  and  purple,  as  we  have  seen,  is  used 
in  Lent  Great  feasts  are  marked  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  vestments. 
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administering  the  Sacrament — viz.  "  Re- 
ceive, brother  [or  sister],  the  viaticum  of 
the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May 
He  guard  from  the  malignant  foe,  and  lead 
thee  to  eternal  life  I "  Afterwards,  the  priest 
cleanses  his  fingers  in  a  little  water,  which 
the  sick  man  drinks. 

(1)  The  Origin  of  the  iVbTiw.— The 
word  "  viaticum  "  came  into  Church  use 
as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  iff^odtov. 
This  latter  word  means  provision  for  a 
journey;  then,  metaphorically,  provision 
for  the  journey  of  life  (Clem.  Bom.  Ep.  i. 
2 ;  Dionys.  Corinth,  apud  Euseb.  "  H.  JE.** 
iv.  23).  Next  the  metaphor  was  extended 
to  the  provision  for  the  last  journey — viz, 
from  tnis  world  to  the  next — and  so  it 
occurs  as  an  epithet  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion given  to  the  dying  in  the  Council 
of  NicsBa  (can.  13).  There  the  Eucharist 
is  said  to  be  the  "  last  and  most  necessary 
viaticum  "  (tov  rcXcvroiov  xeu  dvayKaiorarov 
etbodiov).  Innocent  I.  ("  Ad  Exsuper.  "  j 
Mansi, '^  Concil.''  iii  1039)  employs  the 
Latin  word  "viaticum"  in  the  same 
sense,  and  so  does  the  first  Council  of 
Orange,  a.d.  441  (can.  3 ;  Mansi,  vi.  437), 
with  an  evident  allusion  to  the  canon  of 
Nicsea.  Thus  it  became  a  technical  term 
for  Communion  given  to  the  dying.  (So 
Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  606,  can.  15; 
Mansi,  viii.  327;  Bede,  "H.  E."iv.  14; 
Amalar.  "  Eccl.  Offic."iii.  36.)  But  even 
late  in  the  middle  ages  the  word  had  not 
acquired  its  present  fixed  and  exclusive 
sense.  The  Council  of  Vaison,  a.d.  442 
(can.  2;  Mansi,  vi.  463),  speaks  of  the 
viaticum,  meaning,  probably,  the  absolu- 
tion and  communion  of  the  dymg ;  and 
in  the  Council  of  Genmda,  a.d.  617 
(can.  9;  Mansi,  vii.  660),  it  certainly 
includes  absolution.  Aubespine,  indeea, 
in  his  note  (ad  loc,  664),  takes  it  to 
mean  simply  reconciliation  and  absolu- 
tion granted  to  dying  penitents — the 
"  ben^ctio  beatifica,"  as  uie  Council  of 
Barcelona,  a.d.  641  (can.  9;  Mansi,  ix. 
110),  caUs  it.  Hence  the  so-called  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  (can.  78 ;  Mansi,  iii. 
957)  has  the  expression  "Viaticum  Eu- 
charistisB,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "  viati- 
cum "  in  the  other  sense.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  Eucharist  generally,  as 
our  support  in  our  earthly  pilgrimage; 
and  we  find  it  so  employed  not  only  in 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  {€<f>6diov,  Hjam- 
mond,  p.  191),  but  even  in  a  synod  of 
Durham  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
(Wilkins,  "Concil."  i.  p.  578). 

(2)  Viaticum  in  One  or  Two  Kinds, — 
In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  we  have 
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clear  instances  of  viaticum  given  under 
the  form  of  bread  only  TDionys.  Alex, 
apud  Euseb.  "  H.  E."  vi.  44 ;  the  contem- 
porary Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  Paulinos, 
n«  47).  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  about  these  cases,  and  Bossuet 
(<<  Oommunion  sous  les  deux  espdoes/  P.  1, 
n.  2)  seems  to  be  quite  right  in  taking 
can.  76  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage as  evidence  that  Conmiunion  was 
given  to  dying  persons  who  were  unable 
to  swallow  the  Host  in  the  form  of  wine 
(**  infundatur  ori  ejus  Eucharistia,*'  Mansi, 
iii.  967).  Still,  Chardon  ("  H.  des  Sacr." 
torn.  ii.  Buchar.  ch.  v.  a.  2)  considers, 
and  with  reason,  that  the  rule  was  to  give 
viaticum  under  both  kinds,  so  long  as 
those  in  health  received  Communion  in 
this  way.  Chrysostom's  letter  to  Innocent 
(Mansi,  iii.  1089)  shows  that  the  Eucharist 
under  the  form  of  wine  was  reserved  for 
the  sick.  He  complains  that  the  soldiers 
spilt  the  precious  blood  on  Holy  Saturday, 
and  this  cannot  have  been  in  the  chalice  at 
Mass ;  for  women,  he  says,  were  waiting 
for  baptism,  which  preceded  the  Mass  of 
Holy  Saturday.  The  Eleventh  Council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  675  (capit.  11),  the  direction 
in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  ("  oratio 
ad  visitandum  iniirmum  "*),  and  three 
forms  for  administering  viaticum  given 
from  ancient  MSS.  by  Menard  in  his  notes 
on  this  Sacramentary,  all  assume  that 
the  dying  man  will  receive  both  kinds. 
The  same  thing  follows  from  Bede's^Life 
of  St  Cuthbert "  (cap.  39). 

(3)  The  Minister  of  Viaticum.'—ln  the 
early  days  of  persecution  it  was  some- 
times carried  to  the  sick  by  laymen 
(Euseb.  "  H.  E."  vi.  44).  The  practice 
apparently  continued  long  after,  when  it 
had  become  a  mere  abuse.  For  Leo  IV. 
(847-d5)  strictly  forbids  priests  to  send  it 
by  laymen  or  women  (Mansi,  xiv.  891). 
About  the  same  time,  we  find  Hincmar 
of  Rheims  requiring  his  deans  to  ask 
whether  the  priests  gave  Communion  to 
the  sick  with  their  own  hands,  and  not 
through  anyone  they  could  get  to  do  it 
for  them  ("  per  se,  non  per  quemlibet," 
Hincmar,  0pp.  ed.  Sirmond,  p.  716;  in 
Migne's  reprint,  p.  779).  The  Council  of 
Ansa,  near  Lyons,  a.d.  990  (Maosi,  xix. 
101)  permits  no  one  except  priests  to 
give  viaticum.  Deacons,  however — at 
least,  in  some  places — continued  to  do  so. 
This  is  proved,  according  to  Chardon,  by 
the  old  statutes  of  the  Carthusians ;  and 
a  Council  of  Westminster,  A.D.  1138 
(can.  2;  Wilkins,  i.  p.  416),  puts  priests 
and  deacons  precisely  on  the  same  level  in 
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this  respect  ('<per  sacerdotem  aut  dia- 
conum  aut  necessitate  instante  per  quem- 
libet"). 

(4)   Hites    and   Ceremonies,  ^x;. — No 
special  legislation,  so  &r    as   we  know, 
exempted   the  dying  from    the  rule  of 
fiftsdng  before  Commimion.     But  history 
witnesses  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages  that  the  dying  should  oommuni- 
cate,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
present  rule  was  in  force  from  the  be- 
ginning.     The  ceremonies,  much  as  we 
have  them  now — e,ff.  the  wearing  of  the 
stole,  the  cross  and  lights  in  the  proces- 
sion, the  carrying  of  the  pyx,  the  bell — 
are  prescribed  in  the  Constitutions  of  St 
Edmund  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  12S6;  in  the 
Council  of  Durham,  to  which   we  have 
already  referred;    and  in    a    provincial 
council  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  the 
Scotch    King  Alexander    II.    (Wilkins, 
"  Concil."  i.  pp.  679,  615,  637).     On  the 
other  hand,  we  doubt  if  the  special  form 
in    which  viaticum    is  now    given   was 
usual  in  the  middle  ages — '*  Accipe,  frater, 
Viaticum,"  &c.      The  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary simply  says :  "  Then  let  him  [the 
priest]  give  Communion  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord ; "  and  the  Salis- 
bury Manual — »>.  Kitual — of  1543  (re- 
printed in   Maskell,    **  Monument.  Eit.^ 
vol.  i.)  has  merely  a  Rubric  to  the  same 
eftect.    The  three  forms  given  by  Menard 
from  old  MSS.,  and  also  a  fourth  firom  a 
Soissons  Manual  printed  only  eighty  years 
before  his  time,  woidd  be  suitaole  for 
ordinary     Communion.       However,     a 
Bangor  Pontifical  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury contains  the  form  as  we  now  use  it— 
"Accipe, frater.  Viaticum  corporis  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,"&c.  (Maskell,  loc,  cit, 
p.  81).  Viaticum,  in  the  modem  Church,  is 
given  before  Extreme  Unction.     In  the 
middle  ages  the  reverse  order  obtained, 
as  Menard  (loc,  cit,  p.  536)  proves  by  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  and  such  was 
the  order  followed  in  the  English  use  till 
Queen  Mary's  time.    The  importance  of 
receiving  the  Communion  while  the  inind 
is  still  clear  and  calm  is  the  reason  given 
by  theologians  (Juenin,  "  De  Sacram."  ?• 
588)  for  the  order  now  laid  down  in  the 
Roman  Kitual. 

▼ZCAS-APOSTO&ZC>  By  this 
was  formerly  meant  either  a  bishop  or 
archbishop,  generally  of  some  remote  see, 
to  whom  the  Roman  Pontiff  delegated  a 
portion  of  his  jurisdiction ;  or  an  eccle- 
siastic, not  necessarily  a  bishop,  who, 
acting  under  a  Papal  brief,  or  in  virtue 
,  of  ji»»tructions  received  from  the  Sacred 
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Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
was  commissioned  to  exercise  the  episco- 
pal jurisdiction  (except  in  certain  special 
cases)  in  a  diocese  where  the  ordinary, 
from  whatever  cause,  was  incapacitated 
from  its  full  and  efficient  discharge.  At 
the  present  day,  vicars-apostolic  are  nearly 
always  titidar  hishops  [see  that  articlej, 
and  are  stationed  either  in  countries 
where  episcopal  sees  have  not  yet  been 
established,  or  in  those  where  the  succes- 
sion has  been  interrupted.  On  the  vicars- 
apostolic  sent  to  England  by  the  Holy 
See  for  this  latter  cause,  see  Ekglish 
Catholics,  The  Cathohc  Directory  for 
1883  specifies  one  hundred  and  twelve 
apostolic  vicariates  now  in  being.  Of 
these,  nine  are  in  Europe ;  sixty-four  (out 
of  which  twenty-four  are  in  China  alone) 
in  Asia ;  fourteen  in  Africa ;  sixteen  in 
America ;  and  nine  in  Oceania. 

VZCAS  ro&AVB  (Joraneus  =>  qm 
foris  est]  one  exercising  authority  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  where  the  bishop 
resides).  A  vicar  forane  is  either  a  dig- 
nitary or,  at  least,  if  possible,  a  parish 
priest,  who  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  to 
exercise  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  a  par- 
ticular town  or  district  of  his  diocese. 
An  appeal  lies  froai  his  decision  to  the 
bishop,  who  can  also  remove  him  at 
pleasure.  "  The  chief  part  of  the  office 
of  a  vicar  forane  is  to  report  to  the 
bishop  on  the  lives  of  the  clergy  within 
his  district,  and  to  inquire  into  any  charges 
brought  against  them;  to  promote  the 
observance  of  the  synodal  constitutions 
and  the  decrees  of  the  bishop ;  to  preside 
at  local  conferences,  in  which  moral  or 
liturgical  questions  are  treated  of;  and  to 
give  notice  to  the  bishop  of  anything 
contrary  to  faith  and  good  morals,  or 
tending  to  impair  the  Divine  worship,  the 
reverence  due  to  churches,  the  observance 
of  holidays,  and  the  maintenance  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  which  may  occur 
within  his  district;  finally,  to  decide 
civil  causes  of  slight  importance  "  (Soglia, 
"Instit.  Canon.*  ii.  §  71).  The  four- 
teenth decree  of  the  first  Council  of 
Westminster,  on  Vicars  Forane,  is  in 
general  agreement  with  the  above,  but 
adds  that  it  is  their  duty  to  ''  take 
care  of  sick  priests,  to  watch  over  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  and 
to  see  that  sacred  buildings  be  kept  in 
repair."  The  council  treats  the  title 
"  Vicar  Forane  "  as  equivalent  to  "  Rural 
Dean."  There  are  vicars  forane  in 
many  Irish  dioceses,  but  almost  their 
sole  function  is  to  grant  episcopal  dis- 
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pensations    for   the   non-publication    of 
banns.     (Ferraris,  Vicarius  Foraneiu,) 

'VTOAMrOmKWMAJB.  This  official 
has  succeeded  to  much  of  the  power 
formerly  exercised  in  a  diocese  by  the 
archdeacon  [Archdeacon].  In  the  canon 
law  he  is  styled  indifferently  "  officialis  " 
and  "  vicarius  geueraUs  ^  and  the  common 
use  of  the  term  in  Italy  is  conformable  to 
this  state  of  the  law.  In  Transalpine 
countries  the  name  of  "  official "  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  ecclesiastic  adminis- 
tering 3ie  con^fw^tou*  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  and  that  of  "  vicar-general "  to 
him  who  exercises  his  voluntan/  juris- 
diction [Jxtrisbiction]. 

The  oriffin  of  the  office  is  supposed  to 
be  traceaWe  in  a  Papid  Constitution, 
promulgated  in  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  by  which  Innocent  III.  author- 
ised the  appointment  by  any  bishop  who 
was  overburdened  by  the  weight  of  his 
episcopal  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic  to 
assist  him  in  performing  them.  Yet 
since  no  allusion  to  such  an  office  occurs 
in  the  Decretals,  compiled  some  years 
later  under  Gregory  IX.,  it  would 
seem  that  the  permission  granted  at  the 
Lateran  Council  was  not  for  some  time 
much  acted  upon.  However,  before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  vicars- 
general  had  become  common,  and  the 
"  Sext "  of  Boniface  VIII.  minutely  regu- 
lates their  functions. 

A  bishop  is  not  obliged  to  appoint  a 
vicar-general  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
diocese  are  such  that  he  is  able  to  dis- 
charge all  his  episcopal  duties  without 
assistance ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  case  in 
several  English  and  Scottish  dioceses  at 
the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bishop  may,  if  he  pleases,  appoint  two  or 
more  vicars-general,  either  assigning  to 
each  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  district, 
or  giving  to  one  the  contentious,  to  an- 
other the  voluntary  jurisdiction,  or, 
thirdly,  making  over  to  them  joint  and 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  diocese 
in  solidum.  The  person  appointed  must 
be  a  clerk,  not  a  layman,  but  the  law 
does  not  require  that  he  should  be  in 
holy  orders ;  the  modem  practice  of  the 
Curia,  however,  obliges  him  to  have  a 
doctor's  or  some  other  degree  in  canon 
law.  No  one  having  cure  of  souls,  nor 
any  regular  belonging  to  a  mendicant 
order,  can  be  appointed  to  the  office.  A 
regular  canon  or  a  monk  may  be  a  vicar- 
general,  if  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  held  to  be  desirable  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  office  should  be  committed 
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to  an  ecclesiastic  belongiDg  to  another 
diocese. 

In  matters  of  jurisdiction  the  vicar  is 
regarded  as  the  ordinary,  and  his  tribunal 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  bishop,  so 
that  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  But  he  is  bound  to  keep  care- 
fully within  the  limits  of  his  commission ; 
thus  he  may  not  do  any  of  those  things 
which  come  under  the  definition  of 
"Pontificalia,**  and  belong  to  the  epis- 
copal order,  such  as  making  the  holy 
oils,  consecrating  churches,  altars,  cha- 
lices, &c.  Nor  may  he  decide  anything 
without  a  special  mandate,  which  it  may 
be  reasonably  presumed  the  bishop  could 
not  have  intended  to  entrust  to  him  by 
his  general  commission.  For  instance, 
although  his  commission  warrants  him  to 
do  all  formal  acts  required  in  the  insti- 
tution of  ecclesiastics  to  benefices,  offices, 
or  dignities,  it  does  not  authorise  him  to 
confer  any  of  these ;  to  do  so  lawfully  he 
must  have  a  special  mandate.  He  can- 
not summon  a  synod,  nor  convoke  the 
chapter,  nor  visit  the  diocese;  *'and 
generally,  in  business  of  an  arduous  and 
weighty  nature,  he  cannot  act  without 
consulting  the  bishop."  *  The  powers  of 
a  vicar-general  cease  and  determine— (1) 
when  his  commission  is  cancelled  by  the 
bishop ;  (2)  upon  his  death  or  resignation ; 
(3)  when,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
bishop's  own  jurisdiction  in  the  diocese 
ceases.  (Sogfia,  "Instit.  Canon."  ii.  §§ 
60,  70.) 

VZCH-OBAWOB&&OK.  [SeeCuRIA 
ROMANA.] 

VZBXnra.  The  Fifteenth  General 
Council  was  opened  by  Clement  V.  at 
Vienne,  in  the  Dauphin^,  on  October  16, 
1311.  Great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to 
the  number  of  members  present,  and  the 
number  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots 
present  is  variousljr  estimated  at  114  and 
800.  The  Pone  in  his  address  at  the 
opening  gives  three  reasons  for  the  assem- 
bling or  tlie  Council — viz.  the  affair  of  the 
Templars,  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  Church. 

The  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  the  Templars  took  a  longtime, 
and  nearly  six  months  passed  between  the 
first  and  second  sessions.  The  order,  as 
has  been  already  said  in  a  previous 
article,  was  suppressed  by  a  Papal  bull, 
but  no  definite  judgment  was  passed  on 
the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  its 
members.  The  French  king,  Philip  the 
Fair,  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
1  SogUa. 
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condemnation  of  Pope  Boni£ebce  vlll., 
but  a  decree  of  Clement  in  1307  had 
annulled  the  excommunications,  inter- 
dicts, &c.,  issued  by  Boniface  against 
Philip  and  his  supporters,  and  secured 
them  from  any  prejudice  in  the  future. 

The  rest  of  the  deoreee  of  the  Council 
were  partly  dogmatic,  partly  disciplinary. 
John  Peter  de  Oliva,  a  Franciscan  (bom 
in  Provence  1247,  died  1297),  belonged 
to  the  "Spiritual"  party  in  his  order, 
was  an  admirer  of  the  abbot  Joachim, 
the  author  of  the  "  Eternal  Gk)spel,"  and 
himself  wrote  a  fantastical  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse.  It  was  with  reference 
to  him  that  the  Pope  in  Council  con- 
demned the  opinions  that  the  soul  is  not 
"  in  itself  ana  essentially  the  form  of  the 
human  body,"  and  that  Christ  was  still 
living  when  his  body  was  pierced  with 
the  lance,  and  declared  it  the  more  pro- 
bable view  that  sanctifying  grace  aiKl 
the  virtues  are  infused  into  the  souls  of 
children  at  baptism.  The  immoral 
Quietism  of  the  B^^uards  and  Beguinea 
was  also  reprobated,  particularly  their 
doctrine  that  man  may  become  absolutely 
perfect,  and  attain  perfect  beatitude  in 
this  life ;  that  a  perfect  man  is  free  from 
subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
law^  and  may  commit  the  grossest  offences 
against  the  moral  law  without  sin. 

The  following  were  the  chief  disci- 
plinary decrees.^  The  "black"  monks 
and  the  nuns  were  forbidden  to  indulge 
in  luxurious  and  worldly  habits  (0.^. 
hunting,  attending  the  courts  of  princes, 
wearing  silk  or  jewellery,  being  present 
at  balls,  &c.)  An  attempt,  not  lutogether 
successAd,  was  made  to  neal  the  schism 
in  the  Franciscan  order  caused  by  the 
"  Spirituals."  The  clerics,  who  were 
rectors  of  hospitals,  were  reproved  for 
neglecting  the  poor  and  enriching  them- 
selves from  the  funds  entrusted  to  them. 
For  the  future  such  institutions  were 
to  be  placed  under  good  and  prudent 
men,  wno  were  to  submit  their  accounts 
to  the  ordinary.  This,  says  Fleury,  was 
the  origin  of  the  lay  adminbtrators  of 
hospitals,  established  "to  the  shame  of 
the  clergy."    Many  secular  prelates  were 

*  A  memoir,  drawn  up  at  the  Pope'a  re- 
quest by  William  Dorana,  bishop  of  Mende, 
gives  an  appalling  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
Uhurcb.  He  mentions  particularly  the  want 
of  all  observance  in  monastic  orders,  the  im> 
morslity  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  the  venality 
of  the  Koman  Court,  the  way  in  which  beD(*6oes 
were  kept  vacant,  &c.  He  pleads  for  reft>rm  in 
the  Curia  and  among  the  clerfcy,  and  propoMB 
that  priests  should  be  allowed  to  many. 
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anxious  that  the  exemptions  granted  to 
religious  orders  should  be  withdrawn. 
This  was  not  done,  but  religious  were 
forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion to  give  Extreme  Unction,  Holy 
Communion,  or  the  nuptial  benediction 
without  express  leave  from  the  parish 
priest  They  were  also  forbidden  to  be- 
guile lay  people  from  attending  the  ser- 
vices in  the  parish  church.  Regulations 
were  made  on  clerical  decorum,  and  on 
the  age  for  orders.  A  sub-deacon  must 
be  at  least  in  his  eighteenth,  a  deacon  in 
his  twentieth,  a  priest  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  The  bull  of  Urban  IV.  instituting 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  repeated 
and  confirmed.  Steps  were  taken  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, a  measure  which  Raymond  Lully 
had  desired  long  before.  Chairs  of 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  were  to  be 
established  in  the  Roman  Court  and  in 
the  Universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bo- 
logna, and  Salamanca.  Lastly,  a  crusade 
was  proclaimed  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land;  the  Kings  of  England, 
France,  and  Navarre  promised  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  a  tithe  was  to  be  levied 
tor  six  years  to  defray  the  expense.  The 
third  and  last  session  ended  on  May  6, 
1312.  (Fleury,  "  H.  E."  Hv.  xd. ;  Hefele, 
"  ConciJ."  vol.  vi.) 

VZOZ&8.  Originally  the  watch  kept 
on  the  night  before  a  feast,  and  then,  from 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centunr  (Probst, 
"Brevier,  und  Brevier-Gebet,^'  p.  176), 
the  day  and  the  night  preceding  a  feast. 

(I)  The  practice  of  spending  the  night 
in  puolic  prayer  is  prolbably  older  than 
Christianity,  for  Eusebius  ("  H.  E.''  ii. 
17)  attributes  it  to  the  Therapeutee  or 
Alexandrian  Essenes.  In  Acts  xx.  7  we 
have  an  instance  of  devotional  exercises 
continued  at  least  till  midnight.  Vigils 
are  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (*'  Ad  Uxor." 
lib.  ii.  5),^  and  the  vigil  maintained  till 
"  cock-crow  "  on  Holy  Saturday  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (v. 
1 9).  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the  observance 
of  vigils  as  a  proof  of  piety  (Horn.  iv.  in 
illud  "Vidi  Dominum,"  torn.  vi.  p.  120 
in  Migne:  Tdt  n^vjfras  cV  fifo-owicritav 
/**XP*  ^^  fffiipas  napafifvovras,  fflkint 
navwxi^as);  and  Socrates  ("  H.  E."  vi. 
8)  refers  to  the  nocturnal  hymns  and  vigils 
of  Catholics  and  Arians  at  Constantinople 
in  the  saint's  time.  We  learn  from  Basil 
(in  Ps.  cxiv.)  that  vigils  were  held  before 

*  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  snppose 
that  he  is  alluding  to  vigils  in  the  strict  sense 
— ?.e.  to  public  prayer  at  night. 
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the  feasts  of  martyrs,  and  it  appears  from 
Theodoret  ("H.  E."  ii.  10)  and  Socrates 
that  such  vigils  were  the  usual  preludes 
to  Mass  on  Saturday  and  on  Sunday,  or 
other  feasts.  Jerome  (Ep.  cix.  and ''  Adv. 
Vigilant."  n.  9;  cf.  Ep.  cxlvii.)  defends 
the  custom  against  Vigilantius,  admitting, 
however,  the  grave  inunorality  by  which 
they  were  sometimes  accompanied.  It 
was  probably  these  and  otner  abuses 
which  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
devotion.    Gautier,   bishop    of  Poitiers, 

?rohibited  vigils  within  nis  diocese  in 
280,  and  it  seems  from  the  langiiage 
of  the  Papal  legates  at  the  Council  of 
Valladolid  in  1322  that  the  old  use  was 
dying  out.  St.  Charles  forbade  the  keep- 
ing of  any  vigil  except  that  before 
Christmas,  and  at  present  the  Matins 
and  Lauds  and  the  midnight  Mass  before 
that  feast  are  the  only  relics  of  the  old 
custom.    (See  Thomassin.) 

(2)  The  Fast  on  the  Vigils.— The 
statement  in  Smith  and  Cheetham  that 
"the  observance  of  a  vigil  by  fasting 
came  to  be  usual  not  later  than  the  ninth 
century"  is  inaccurate,  or  at  least  mis- 
leading. Holy  Saturday  was  kept  as  a 
fast  from  very  early  times  (see  "  Const. 
Apost"  V.  18;  also  Holt  Week  and 
Lsin:)  ;  and  Augustine  (Ep.  Ixv.^  con- 
sidered it  a  crime  to  break  the  fast  on 
the  vigil  of  Christmas  in  those  churches 
where  it  was  observed.  But  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages  that  the  obligation  of  fasting 
was  extended  to  vigils  generally.  Peter 
Damian  (Opusc.  Iv.  "  De  Vi^,"  al.  Ep. 
lib.  vi.  35)  insists  that  the  vigils  of  the 
birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James,  St.  James  the  Greater,  St. 
Bartholomew,  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, and  the  Assumption,  are  fasting  days. 
Nay,  he  even  contends  that  the  law  of 
fasting  binds  on  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany, 
because  there  is  a  Mass  for  the  vigil  m 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  Lanfranc, 
on  the  other  hand,  excepts  this  last  vigil 
C'Decret.  pro  Ord.  S.  Benedict";  Migne, 
"Patrol.''  cl.  p.  451),  and  this  is  the  rule 
which  has  actually  prevailed.  Innocent 
HI.,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Braga, 
says  the  Boman  Church  fasted  on  the 
vigils  of  all  the  Apostles,  except  on  that 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (excepted  be- 
cause of  Christmas),  and  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James,  excepted  because  of  Easter. 
This  letter  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
canon  law  ("Decret,**  lib.  v.  tit.  xlvi. 
cap.  2,  "Consilium  Nostrum*^.  Such 
is  the  present  law  of  the  Church,  apart 
from  indult  or  dispensation,  with  regard 
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to  the  Tigils  of  the  Apostles.  On  March 
9, 1777,  Pius  VI.  exempted  English  Cath- 
olics from  the  obligation  of  fasting  on 
all  vigils  except  those  of  the  Assumption, 
8S.  Peter  and  Paul  and  All  Saints,  sub- 
stituting the  fast  on  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  of  Advent.  (See  the  new  edition 
of  the  Provincial  Councils  of  Westminster, 

S.  199.)  Fasting  is  also  obligatory  by  the 
hurch  law  on  the  vigils  of  Christmas 
and  the  Assumption,  and  by  custom  which 
has  the  force  of  law  on  the  vigils  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, St.  Lawrence,  and  AU  Saints.  (Mera- 
tus,  8.  3,  c.  7,  n.  1.) 

(3)  The  Mass  and  Office  of  Vigils,, 
their  Translation,  <Sj*c. — The  Office  used  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  Feria  till 
Pius  V.  introduced  the  Gospel  from  the 
Mass  of  the  Vigil  with  a  homily  ap- 
pended. (Gavant.  s.  8,  c.  7,  n.  6.)  Pro- 
Debly  Corpus  Christi  has  no  vijfil,  because 
introducea  after  vijrfls  in  the  original  sense 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Greater  vigils — i,e, 
those  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Pente- 
cost— are  celebrated  with  semi-double ; 
that  of  Christmas  from  Lauds  onwards 
with  double  rite.  If  a  feast  with  a  vigil 
falls  on  Monday,  the  vigil  and  fast  are 
kept  on  Saturday.*  This  rule  is  laid 
down  by  Innocent  III.  (/oc.  dt,),  but  was 
evidently  not  yet  established  shortljr  before 
under  Alexander  III.  ('*  Decret."  lib.  v.  tit. 
xl.  cap.  14,  "  Qutesivit  a  nobis.")  (Fron* 
various  sources,  chiefly  Thomassin, "  Traits 
<ies  JeAnes,"  P.  I.  ch.  xviii. ;  P.  II.  ch.  xiv.) 

VZWCBVT  or  PAV&,  8T.« 
80CIBTT  or.  This  society,  which 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  poor, 
was  founded  at  Paris  just  fifty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  a  number  of  Catholic 
students,  attending  lectures  in  Paris, 
were  brought  into  contact  with  students 
of  various  ways  of  thinking — Materialists, 
Deists,  St.-Simonians,  Fourierists,  &c. — 
with  whom  they  discussed  subjects 
of  common  interest  in  a  *•  Conference 
d'Histoire,*'  or  historical  club.  One  of 
these  Catholic  students  was  the  well- 
known  writer  Frederic  Ozanam.  The 
free-thinkers  were  wont  to  allow  that 
Christianity  had  certainly  accomplished 
great  things,  but  they  mamtained  that  its 
ancient  spirit  had  fled,  and  that  great 
practical  enterprises  could  no  longer  owe 
to  it  either  theii  inspiration  or  their 
vitality.  "  What  do  you  do?''  they  asked 
of  the  Catholics ;  "  you  are  frill  of  talk 
and  theory,  but  there  it  ends."    The  taunt 

1  This  does  not  npjily  to  the  Ma««i  and  Office 
for  the  vigils  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany. 
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sank  into  the  mind  of  Ozanam  and  others ; 
they  meditated,  prayed,  exchanged  ideas ; 
at  last,  at  a  meeting  attended  oy  five  or 
six  friends,  after  much  had  been  said  as  to 
the  benefit  which  works  of  charity  would 
confer  both  on  themselves  and  on  the 
poor,  some  one  (it  was  never  ascertained 
who)  cried  out,  "  Let  ua  found  a  Confer- 
ence of  Charity.  **  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  1833.  But  the  partkular  mode  of 
commencing  their  operations  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty.  It  was  decided  to  go  to 
Sister  Rosalie,  who  at  that  time  was 
superior  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  and  obtain  from  her  the  addresses  of 
some  poor  families,  whom  the  members  of 
the  new  conference  could  visit.  This  was 
done,  and  M.  Bailly,  an  excellent  laynuuiy 
who  was  in  intimate  relations  with  many^ 
of  the  Parb  clei^gy,  was  asked  to  be  their 
president.  He  accepted  the  post,  and 
provided  the  conference  with  rooms  to 
meet  in.  Eight  young  students — Ozanam , 
Letaillandier,  Devaux,  Lamache,  Lallier, 
Clav^,  and  two  others—held  the  first 
conference  in  May  1833.  The  orders  for 
relief  to  be  ^ven  to  the  poor  who  were 
visited  were  in  the  first  place  purchased 
by  the  members  from  Sister  Rosalie.  The 
conference  chose  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  for 
its  patron.  Bailly  was  a  parishioner  of 
the  cur6  of  St.  Etienne  au  Mont,  M. 
Faudet,  who  sanctioned  and  favoured  the 
new  work  among  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
After  a  time  niles  for  the  conduct  of 
meetings  and  the  administration  of  re- 
lief, with  appropriate  "  consideratioiis  *' 
attached  to  them,  were  drawn  up  by 
M.  Bailly  and  adopted.  The  objects  of 
the  new  institute  were  stated  to  oe — (1) 
''  to  encourage  its  members,  by  example 
and  counsel,  in  the  practice  of  a  Christiaii 
life ;  (2)  to  visit  the  poor  and  assist  them 
when  in  distress,  as  far  as  our  means  will 
permit,  afibrding  them  also  religious  con- 
solations .  .  .  ;  (3)  to  apply  ourselves, 
according  to  our  abilities  and  the  time 
which  we  can  spare,  to  the  elementary 
and  Christian  instruction  of  poor  children, 
whether  free  or  imprisoned  .  .  .  ;  (4)  to 
distribute  moral  and  religious  books ; 
(5)  to  be  willing  to  undertake  any  other 
sort  of  charitable  work  to  which  our  re- 
sources may  be  adeauate,  and  which  will 
not  oppose  the  chiel  end  of  the  society." 
In  1835,  the  conference  having  been 
joined  by  many  new  members,  the  Ques- 
tion of  dividing  it  into  sections,  which 
should  serve  as  new  centres  whence  the 
work  of  charity  among  the  swarming  poor 
of  Paris  might  be  carried  on  more  effectu- 
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ally  than  before,  came  on  for  dUcussion. 
The  division  was  warmly  opposed  by 
many ;  at  last,  however,  it  was  resolved 
upon,  and  thus  a  step  was  taken  which 
facilitated  and  foreshowed  the  ultimate 
extension  of  the  labours  of  the  society  to 
other  cities  and  other  lands.  The  new 
sections  themselves  were  after  a  time  called 
"  Conferences/*  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
conferences  formed  the  "  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul.*' 

The  movement  originated  among  lay- 
men, and  the  administration  of  the  society 
has  alwavs  been  in  lay  hands,  but  in 
union  with  and  subordination  to  the 
clergy.  Its  lay  character  is  said  to  have 
much  favoured  its  extension  at  the  parti- 
cular time  when  it  arose,  when  it  was 
enough  for  a  society  or  enterprise  of  any 
kind  to  have  an  ecclesiastic  at  his  head,  to 
be  denounced  in  the  press  and  the  salon$ 
as  an  ''oeuvre  j^suitique.'^ 

The  members  devote  themselves  to 
visiting  and  relieving  the  poor,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  effectually,  many  special 
works  of  charity  have  been  organised  by 
it.  Among  these  are  libraries,  clothing 
dep6ts,  creches,  boarding  out  with  farmers, 
visits  to  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  finding 
work  for  labourers  and  women  out  of 
employ.  On  urgent  occasions  the  societv 
will  grant  extraordinary  help;  thus  it 
sent  money  for  the  relief  of  the  terrible 
Irish  distress  m  1847  and  1848. 

Soon  after  the  division  of  the  first 
conference,  the  presidents  of  the  different 
conferences  began  the  practice  of  meeting 
in  council  from  time  to  time;  thus  was 
formed  the  "council-general."  Other 
councils — c.  cerUraux,  <?.  mpSrieun — arose 
as  they  were  required.  In  1863  the 
members  of  the  Paris  conferences  were 
2,000  in  number,  havin|j^  5,000  families 
inscribed  on  their  visitinpp  lists.  The 
society  had  even  at  that  time  spread  to 
Englajid,  Ireland,  Spain,  lielgium,  America, 
and  Palestine.  Indulgences  were  granted 
to  it  in  very  ample  terms  by  Popes  Gre- 
gory XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  The  last  named 
Pope,  in  1858,  gave  to  the  society  Card. 
Fomari  as  its  Cardinal  Protector. 

Under  the  Second  Empire,  the  Count 
de  Persigny,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the 
prefects,  brought  charges  against  the 
administration  of  the  scfciety,  the  drift  of 
which  was  that  under  the  pretence  of 
charity,  its  organisation  was  being  used  to 
promote  political  objects.  The  Govern- 
ment required  that,  the  society  should 
accept  Cardinal  Morlot  as  the  official 
head  of  the  General  Council ;  otherwise  it 
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was  to  be  suppressed.  The  society  de- 
clined to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
General  Council  was  consequently  sus- 
pended ;  the  local  conferences  earned  on 
their  operations  as  usual. 

In  1876  the  number  of  conferences, 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was 
nearly  6,000.  In  1877  more  than  seven 
millions  of  francs  were  expended  by  it  in 
the  relief  of  distress.  ("  vie  de  Fr^d^ric 
Ozanam,"  1879 ;  "  Manual  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,"  1867.) 

VIRTU'S.  [See  Faith  ;  Hopb  ; 
Chakitt.] 

VX8XT  TO  TBB  B&E88BB 
SACnULMBBT.  The  daily  visit  to  a 
church  in  order  to  engage  in  silent  prayer 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  is  a  practice 
common  in  all  religious  houses,  and  asceti- 
cal  writers  recommend  the  custom  to  per- 
sons living  in  the  world.  This  devotion, 
natural  as  it  is  on  Catholic  principles,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  familiar  to  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  or  even  the  middle  ages. 
Fr.  Bridgett,  in  his  learned  work  on  the 
'^History  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
Great  Britain  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  239),  does  pro- 
duce instances — e.y.  from  the  earlier  part 
of  the  middle  ages — of  prayer  made  before 
the  altar  at  a  time  wnen,  evidently,  no 
service  was  going  on ;  but  there  is  no  ex- 
press reference  to  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

VX8XTATZO  &1MIBUM  AVOSTO- 
&OBVM[.  That  it  was  a  duty  incumbent 
on  a  Catholic  bishop  to  visit  from  time  to 
time  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Home,  in  order  to  honour  the 
institution  of  Christ  in  the  person  of  his 
Vicar,  to  strengthen  his  own  communion 
and  that  of  his  flock  with  the  living  centre 
of  Christianity,  and  to  report  the  state  of 
his  diocese  to  the  Supreme  Pastor  and 
Ruler,  was  a  conviction  which  had  been 
growing  in  force  for  centuries,  and  had 
found  continuous  practical  expression  in 
those  innumerable  visits  of  bishops  to 
Rome  which  the  annals  of  the  Church 
record.  Leo  III.  (Ep.  i.)  ordained  that 
bishops  should  visit  the  limina  Aposto^ 
lofutHf  but  without  prescribing  anything  as 
to  the  time.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
practice  assumed  the  form  of  a  positive 
law.  Sixtus  V.  by  the  Constitution  "  Ro- 
manus  Pontifex  (1585)  ordained  that 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  the  islands  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Greece,  should  be  bound  to  visit  the 
limina  Apostolorum  once  in  three  years ; 
the  bishops  of  France,  Spain,  England, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  withm  the 
North  and  Baltic  Seas,  as  also  of  the 
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islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  once  in  four 
years ;  all  other  hishops  in  Europe  and 
those  of  Africa,  once  in  five  years ;  and 
all  Asiatic  and  American  bishops,  once  in 
ten  years.  The  yisit  was  to  be  made 
mther  in  person,  or,  if  a  legitimate  hin- 
drance intervened,  by  a  suitable  proctor 
or  representative. 

What  was  a  visit  of  duty  for  a  bishop 
was  a  pious  pilgrimage  for  a  clerk  or 
layman,  and  so  good  a  work,  that  by  the 
sound  Catholic  reeling  of  ancient  times  it 
was  almost  raised  to  the  level  of  a  duty. 
Benedict  Biscop,  the  founder  of  the 
monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow 
in  the  seventh  centurj,  visited  Rome  six 
different  times.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (t  about 
1142),  after  describing  the  martyrdoms  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  under  Nero,  says: 
"  Home,  the  capital  of  the  world,  glories 
in  having  for  her  patrons  such  exalted 
saints,  to  whose  temples  the  faithful 
resort  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
order  that  by  the  assistance  of  these 
powerful  advocates  the^  may  be  protected 
from  all  their  adversaries  and  all  hostile 
influences."*  (Ferraris,  "Lim.  Ap."j 
Soglia,  ii.  §  63.) 

▼ZBZTATIOWf  BPI8COPA&.     To 

visit  his  diocese,  and  ascertain  the  state 
and  progress  of  religion  in  every  part  of 
it,  is  of  course  one  of  the  main  portions 
of  that  "  oversight "  which  belongs  to  the 
bishop's  office.  The  Council  of  Trent' 
prescribed  that  all  bishops,  either  in 
person  or  by  their  vicar-generals  or 
visitors,  should,  if  the  size  of  the  diocese 
rendered  the  annual  visitation  of  the 
whole  of  it  impossible,  at  least  visit  every 
part  at  intervals  not  exceeding  two  years. 
The  aim  of  such  visitations  is  described 
as  comprehending  the  maintenance  of 
sound  doctrine,  the  expulsion  of  heresy, 
the  reformation  of  morals,  the  right 
arrangement  of  whatever  relates  both  to 
persons  and  things  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
encouragement  or  the  faithful,  by  preach- 
ing and  other  means,  to  lead  religious 
and  peaceful  lives.  The  visitor,  whether 
the  bishop  or  his  deputy,  is  counseUed  to 
eschew  vain  pomp  and  show,  and  to 
accept  no  fees  or  gratifications  for  any 
service  connected  with  the  visitation 
except  such  as  are  expressly  authorised 
by  law.  All  that  the  visitor  can  claim  is 
board  and  lodging,  or  (if  such  be  the 
local  custom)  the  equivalent  thereof  in 
money.  But  if  it  be  the  custom  of  the 
place  or  province  to  give  nothing  at  all, 

1  Eccl  Hi$t.  cd.  Bohn,  book  ii.  ch.  3. 
«  Bcas.  xxiv.  c.  8,  De  Kef. 
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not  even  board,  to  visitors,  that  custom 
must  be  respected. 

Bishops  may  in  their  own  right,  and 
also  as  delegates  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
visit  the  chapters  of  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churcnes  within  their  dioceses, 
and  correct  what  may  be  found  amiss  in 
them.^  In  the  decree  on  seminaries  (sess. 
xxiii.  c.  18,  De  Ref.),  it  is  assumed  that 
these  institutions  will  be  firequentlv 
visited  by  the  bishops.  Benefices  with 
cure  of  souls,  which  are  annexed  to 
churches,  monasteries,  &c.,  as  part  of 
their  endowment,  should  be  annually 
visited  by  the  bishop,  who  should  take 
care  that  the  vicars  administering  them 
be  reasonably  remunerated  out  of  the 
revenues.*  When  the  members  of  a 
regular  community  (except  the  monastery 
of  Cluny  and  the  houses  in  which  the 
heads  of  orders  have  their  ordinary  prin- 
cipal residence)  have  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  secular  persons,  other  than  their 
own  servants  and  dependents,  they  are 
subject  to  the  visitation  and  control  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.'  As  delegates 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  bishops  are  em- 
powered to  visit — (1)  monasteries  and 
Denefices  held  in  commendam,  (2)  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  confraternities,  sdioob, 
monti^e-^tSy  and  "pia  loca"  in  gene- 
ral, (8^  churches  in  nulUus  diocesi,  or 
"  peculiar,"  provided  that  the  cathedral 
of  the  bishop  so  visiting  be  the  nearest  to 
the  place;  if  that  is  a  doubtful  point, 
the  right  of  visit  belongs  to  the  bishop 
who  has  been  elected  to  it  by  the  prelate 
of  the  peculiar  in  a  provincial  council 
The  results  of  an  episcopal  visitation  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  Council.  (Soglia,  lib.  li.  §  63; 
Ferraris,  Visitatio,) 

VX8ITATIOW,  omnwM  or  tbb. 
This  order  was  founded  at  Annecy  in 
1610  by  the  holy  widow  Jane  Frances, 
Mrae.  de  Chantal  (who  was  canonised  in 
1767),  under  the  dnrection  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  then  bishop  of  Geneva.  It  was 
designed  by  the  bishop  to  be  open  to 
widows  and  ladies  of  weak  health  as 
well  as  to  the  young  and  robust ;  hence 
but  few  corporal  austerities  were  required 
by  the  rule,  and  at  first  there  was  no 
enclosure,  so  that  the  religious  could  freely 
visit  the  sick  and  needy  in  their  own 
homes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employment 
of  time  and  the  regulation  of  the  thought* 
were  provided  for  in  the  rule  with  great 

>  Soss,  vi.  c.  4,  De  Ref. 
•  Sees.  vii.  c  7,  De  Ref. 
5  Sess.  XXV.  c  11,  De  Reg.  et  Mon. 
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minuteness.  St.  Francis  did  not  wish 
the  religions  to  be  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
a  superior  for  the  whole  oraer.  The  rule 
of  enclosure  was  adopted  in  1618.  Many 
houses  of  "  Visitandmes  " — so  these  nuns 
are  called  in  France— soon  arose,  and  have 
ever  been  conspicuous  for  the  order, 
harmony,  and  pietv  which  reigned  in 
them.  Some  few  oi  their  convents — e.g. 
Blois  and  Troyes,  resisted  the  bull  "  Uni- 
|i;enitus ''  [Jansenism],  but  the  great  ma- 
jority showed  an  excellent  spirit.  About 
1863  the  order  *'  still  numbered  a  hundred 
houses,  divided  between  Italy,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Poland,  Syria,  and 
North  America,  with  about  8,000  mem- 
bers."* The  Ven.  Marie  Marguerite 
d'Alacoque,  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
belonged  to  this  order.  There  are  two 
convents  in  England,  at  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  and  Walmer. 

▼OCATZOW.  In  its  more  restricted 
and  special  sense  vocation  is  taken  for 
that  "  disposition  of  Divine  Providence  " 
whereby  persons  are  invited  to  serve  God 
in  some  special  state — e.g.  as  ecclesiastics 
or  religious.  The  ecclesiastical  vocation 
is  manifested  by  the  pious  desires  of  the 
heart,  by  innocence  of  life,  by  the  sincere 
love  of  Christ,  by  pure  zeal  for  (Jod's 
glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  That 
to  the  religious  state,  or  the  perfect  prac- 
tice of  the  evangelical  counsels,  comes  to 
souls  with  a  certain  pressing  invitation, 
with  a  strong  desire  of  self-sacrifice  and 
a  clear  perception  of  worldljr  vanity,  with 
a  certain  attractiveness  for  intimacj  with 
Christ  and  for  the  exaltation  of  his  holy 
Name.  But  it  is  given  differently  to 
different  persons,  and  prepares  them 
"powerfully  "  though  "sweetly  "  for  the 
practice  of  solid  virtue.  "  If  thou  wouldst 
be  perfect,"  said  our  Lord,  "  go  sell  what 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  .... 
and  come,  follow  Me." 

▼OTZVB  MJL88.  [See  Mass.] 
▼OiB78«  A  VOW  IS  a  deliberate 
promise  made  to  God  in  regard  to  some- 
thing pofiwessing  superior  goodness.  To 
be  vahd  it  must  proceed  &om  the  free, 
deliberate  will  of  one  who  by  age  and 
social  position  is  capable  of  contracting  a 
solemn  obligation.  It  is  to  God  alone 
that  a  vow  is  taken,  and  because,  in  a 

n'al  manner,  it  belongs  immediately  to 
9  service,  it  is  an  act  of  religion,  or 
of  divine  worship.    To  vow  to  a  saint 
*  Herzog,  Rfal-KncyklopMie. 
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means,  in  the  mind  of  Catholics,  to  vow 
to  God  in  honour  of  a  saint ;  just  as  to 
dedicate  a   church    to    a    saint    simply 
implies    to  dedicate  it  to  God  in  the 
sainfs  honour.     What  is  illicit  or  alto- 
gether indifferent,  or  imperfect,  or  im- 
possible cannot  be  the  subject-matter  of 
a  vow  J  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  taken  it  must  always  turn  on  "the 
greater  good  " — "  de  bono  meliori."    The 
vow  gives  to  the  actions  which  it  covers 
a    special    merit — a    merit    which    St. 
Thomas  derives  from  a  threefold  source. 
First,  since  a  vow  appertains  to  religion, 
or  the  order  of  divme  worship,  it  com- 
municates its  character  to  acts  of  other 
virtues  practised    under  its  control,  or 
elevates  them  to  the  rank,  as  it  were,  of 
sacrifice.    To   obey  duly  is  a  virtuous 
act,  but  to  obey  in  virtue  of  a  vow  is  to 
perform  an  act  which  is  invested  with 
the    character   of    worship.     Secondly, 
because  the  offering  made  to  God  by  the 
performance  of  virtuous  actions  under  the 
obli^tion  of  a  vow  is  a  much  greater 
offering  than  the    performance    of  the 
same  without  that  obligation.    In  the 
latter  case  the  bare  action  is  offered ;  in 
the  former  not  only  the  action  but  the 
faculty  from  which  it  proceeds;  or,  to 
use  the  comparison  given  by  St.  Anselm, 
in  one  instance  you  offer  the  fruit,  in  the 
other  not  only  the  fruit  but  the  tree  also. 
Thirdly,  because  by  a  vow  the  will  is 
bound  to  a  virtuous  line  of  action,  receiv- 
ing stability  therein  not  only  for   the 
present  but    for  the  future.    Thus,  by 
being  immovably  allied  to  the  good  by 
the  force  of  a  vow,  the  will  is  strengthened 
to  tend  to  the  perfection  of  virtue.    One 
can,  however,  through  perversity,  break 
through  the  obligation  of  his  vow ;  but 
by  the  requirements  of  the  same  he  may 
not  do  so— that  is,  he  has  the  physical 
but  not  the  moral  power  of  violating  the 
law  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself. 
But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  an 
action  done  without  the  obligation  may 
be    and   constantly  is    more    holy  and 
pleasing  to  God  than  a  corresponding 
action    done    under    vow,    because    the 
former  may  proceed  from  a  more  intense 
love  of  God.     It  is  on  this  that  the  in- 
trinsic perfection  of  our  deeds  depends. 
And  an  action  which  is  vowed  is  more 
perfect  than  one  not  so  vowed,  only  if 
other  things  are  equal. 

It  is  true  that  by  vows  the  will  is 
limited  in  its  sphere  of  action;  by  its 
promise  to  God  its  scope  is  bounded  by  a 
certain  special  law.    Still,  for  all  that,  it 
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IB  none  the  less  free,  since  true  freedom  ' 
exists    only  within    the    range    of    the  ' 
virtuous.       "The     Blessed"     are    free,  i 
though  irrevocably  confirmed  in  K'lory;  [ 
God,    who  by   his    nature  is   infinitely  ! 
just,  is  free ;  and  man  under  vows  is  free  , 
"  by  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  has  ] 
made  us  free.**    Vows  certainly  do  not 
exempt  those  who  take  them  from  sinning 
against  them;  but   to  say  that  on  that 
account  they  ought  not  to  take  them  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that,  as  a  rule,  one 
ought  not  to  undertake  what  is  good  in 
itself,   lest    through   his  own    fault    he 
should  ^-iolate  his  purpose;   or,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  ought  not  to  co  to  Mass 
on   Sunday,   lest   some    accident    might 
befall  him  by  the  way. 

From  the  earliest  tiroes  vows  have 
been  taken.  Under  the  old  law  tbey  are 
spoken  of,  among  other  passaj^es,  in 
Genesis  xxviii.,  Leviticus  xxvii.,  and 
Deuteronomy  xxiii.  Christ  could  not 
have  bound  Himself  by  vow,  according 
to  St.  Thomas,  because  He  was  God,  and 
because  his  human  will  was  confirmed 
in  goodness.  The  Apostles  are  supposed 
by  many  to  have  vowed  whatever  belongs 
to  the  state  of  perfection  when,  after 
having  left  all,  they  followed  CTirist.  It 
is  also  said  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  that  he  had  a  vow  ;  and,  again, 
that  the  four  men  whom  he  took  into  the 
temple  to  be  purified  "  had  a  vow  on 
them."  As  to  tne  special  vows  of  religious 
life,  or  "  the  evangelical  counsels,^  as  tbey 
are  called,  their  substnnce  or  subject- 
matter  was  marked  out  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self. These  have  been  onserved,  at  least 
partially,  by  individuals  or  communities 
since  the  Apostolic  age,  and  form  the  basis 
and  substance  of  the  religious  state.  Vows 
are  of  divine  institution,  but  the  forms 
under  which  they  are  to  be  taken  in 
different  religious  bodies  are  determined 
by  the  legislation  of  the  Church.  She 
admits  vows,  temporal  or  perpetual,  con- 
ditional or  absolute,  simple  or  solemn. 
Vows  are  solemn  because  they  have  been 
instituted  as  such  and  have  been  accepted 
as  such   by   the    Church.*    Their    obli- 

*  TlieoloKians  are  much  divided  on  the 
essential  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
Bolomn  and  simple  vomts.  It  has,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  or  private 
manner  in  which  the  vow  is  made,  or  the  cere- 
monies which  accompany  the  making  of  it-.  A 
solemn  vow  implies  an  absolute  and  irrevocable 
surrender,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  lawful 
anthority.  Whereas  a  simple  vow  makes 
mflrrifipo  unlawful  and  deprives  the  person  who 
has  made  it  of  the  right  to  use  his  property,  a 
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gations  are  more  stringent  and  their 
privileges  greater  than  those  of  simple 
vows  imd  form  one  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  a  religioos  order.  According 
to  the  law  enacted  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
1857,  only  simple  vows  are  to  be  taken 
after  the  noviceship  in  all  religioos  orders, 
and  that  for  the  term  of  at  least  three 
years;  after  which  time,  if  soperiors 
should  sanction  it,  their  subjects  are  en- 
titled to  take  solemn  vows.  In  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  according  to  its  consti- 
tutions, the  noviceship  being  ended,  simple 
vows,  with  the  approbation  of  superiors, 
are  taken  by  its  members,  and  after  trials 
of  many  years,  either  three  public  bat 
simple  vows  or  four  solemn  vows  are  to 
be  taken  by  the  same  members  as  their 
superiors  shall  decide.  In  a  few  convents 
of  the  Visitation  order  in  the  United  States, 
nuns,  after  having  lived  duly  under  simple 
vows  during  five  years,  are  admitted  to 
the  profession  of  solenm  vows.  The 
members  of  all  other  religious  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  take  only 
simple  vows.  When  the  subject-matter 
of  vows,  or  the  reason  for  which  they 
were  taken,  or  the  possibility  of  fulfilling 
them  ceases  to  exist,  they  cease  to  be 
binding.  Their  obligation  also  is  can- 
celled by  a  dispensation  of  the  Church. 
To  her  has  been  granted  by  Christ  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  by  the 
words,  "  Whatsoever  you  shall  bind  upon 
earth  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven,  and 
whatever  you  shall  loose  upon  earth  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven.'^  To  the  Pope, 
therefore,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  belongs  the 
supreme  authority  through  the  whole 
Church  of  dispensing  from  vows  for  legi- 
timate reasons;  and  under  him  bishops 
and  religious  superiors  having  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction  have  the  power  of 
dispensing,  on  just  grounds,  trom  the 
vows  of  those  who  are  under  their 
spiritual  care.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
dispensation  of  vows  may,  according  to 
due  measure,  be  said  also  of  the  com- 
mutation of  them.  For  dispensations 
from  solemn  vows  recourse  is  to  be  had 
to  the  Pope  ;  for  dispensations  from  simple 
vows,  in  relipous  congregations  whose 
rule  has  received  Papal  sanction — ^from 
vows  of  chastity,  vows  of  entering  re- 
ligion, and  vows  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  hmina  Apoitolorum, 

solemn  vow  makes  marriage  invalid  and  takes 
away  all  dominion  over  propert>'.  The  vow* 
which  Jesuita  make  at  the  end  of  the  novitiate 
annul  marriage,  bnt  are  not  irrevocably  accepted 
by  the  superiors,  and  therefore  are  not  Bolemn. 
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or  St.  James  of  OompoeteUa — application 
IB  likewise  to  be  made  to  the  Holy  See  or 
to  a  superior  specially  delegated  by  it -for 
that  purpose.  Vows  taken  in  religious 
associations  which  have  received  only 
episcopal  approbation  may  be  dispensed 
from  by  episcopal  authority. 

W&OATa.  The  name  is  now  com- 
monly given  to  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  authorised  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  this  version  all  the  books  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  were  translated  by  Jerome 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  originals, 
except  the  Psalter,  which  belongs  to  an 
Old  Latin  version  revised  by  Jerome. 
Judith  and  Tobias  were  freely  translated 
by  Jerome  fr^m  the  Chaldee  (this  Chaldee, 
however,  being  merely  the  version  of 
Hebrew  orifrinals  now  lost ;  see  Neubauer, 
"  Book  of  Tobias,"*  p.  xvi.).  In  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  books,  and  in  the 
deutero-canonical  portions  of  Esther  and 
Daniel,  we  have  the  Old  Latin  translation 
unaltered ;  the  New  Testament  consists  of 
the  old  Latin  text  revised  by  Jerome  from 
the  Greek.  It  was  only  very  slowly  that 
this  composite  work  supplanted  the  Old 
Latin  which  had  preceded  it,  and  became 
known  as  the  Vulgate  or  conunon  edition. 
It  was  the  Old  Latin  which,  till  the 
seventh  century,  was  recognised  as  the 
Vulgate ;  and  not  till  the  thirteenth, 
according  to  Kaulen  ("Geschichte  der 
Vulgata,"  p.  22),  was  the  present  use 
of  the  word  firmly  fixed.*  Jerome  him- 
self employs  the  term  (1)  of  the  LXX 
in  contrast  with  the  Hebrew  (Hieron.  "  In 
Is."  Ixv.  20,  XXX.  22;  Osee  vii.  18);  (2) 
of  the  LXX  in  the  Koivfi  tK^o<ns — t.e.  the 
corrupt  and  current  text,  as  opposed  to 
the  critical  text  in  Origen's  "  Hexapla  ^ 
(Hieron.  Ep.  cvi.  §  2) ;  sometimes  (8)  of 
the  Old  Latin  version  as  made  directly 
from  the  LXX  (Hieron.  "  In  Is."  xiv.  29} ; 
(4)  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Old 
Latin  (Hieron.  "In  Matt."  xiii.  35). 

(A)  The  Old  Latin  Version^  or  Versions, 
the  Itala,  ^c. — This  part  of  the  subject  is 
involved  in  no  little  obscurity,  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  most  eminent  scholars 
di£^r  on  essential  points  proves  that  as 
yet  no  certainty  has  been  reached.  The 
critics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  believed  that  several  translations 
of  the  LXX  and  New  Testament  into 
Latin  were  made  in  very  early  times, 

^  Kaulen  ia  no  doubt  right.  Ro^r  Bacon 
(d.  1284)  uses  "  Vulgata  "  for  the  Old  Latin. 
(See  the  long  extract  from  a  MS.  of  Roger 
Bacon  m  Hody,  De  Bibl,  Text,  lib.  iii.  P.  ii. 
oh.  11.) 
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and  that  one  of  these  was  known  as  the 
"Vulgata'*  or  "Communis,"  because 
generally  received,  and  again  as  the 
Italian  version  or  Itala,  from  the  place 
of  its  origin.  (So  Simon,  "  Hist.  Grit. 
V.  T.'*  liv.  ii.  ch.  11,  a.d.  1680;  Hody, 
"  De  Bibliorum  textibus  originalibus, 
versionibus  Graecis  et  Latina  Vulgata," 

&842,  A.D.  1705 ;  Mill,  "  Prolegom.  in 
.T."p.xli.A.D.1707.)  An  epoch  was  made 
in  the  criticism  of  the  history  by  Wise- 
man. (Two  letters  on  some  parts  of  the 
controversy  concerning  1  John  v.  7.)* 
He  maintained  that  the  Latin  Church 
before  Jerome  had  only  one  translation 
of  the  Bible ;  that  this  version  arose  not 
in  Rome  or  Italy,  but  in  North  Africa ; 
that  it  underwent  many  recensions  or 
revisions,  of  which  the  best  and  most 
famous  was  called  by  St.  Augustine  from 
the  place  where  it  was  made,  "  Itala ;  *' 
that  the  saint  became  acquainted  with  it 
at  Milan  and  used  it  in  his  works.  Every 
part  of  this  theory  was  received  with 
extraordinary  favour.  It  was  adopted  by 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and 
many  others.  Westcott  (article  Vulgate 
in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible") 
considered  its  truth  demonstrated,  and 
Reinkens  ("Hilarius  von  Poitiers,"  a.d. 
1864)  thought  some  courage  was  necessary 
to  oppose  such  a  strong  consent  of  scholars. 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  number 
of  dissentient  voices  has  increased  of  late, 
and  some  of  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  reject  the  whole  of  Wiseman's 
arguments  and  conclusions.  We  will  take 
the  points  one  by  one. 

(a)  Were  there  several  Old  Latin 
Versions  of  the  whole  Bible  cufrent  in  the 
early  Church?  We  say  of  the  whole 
Bible,  for  it  is,  we  believe,  admitted  that 
there  was  more  than  one  version  of  Tobias, 
Maccabees  1  and  2,  and  of  Baruch.  The 
most  recent  authority — viz.  Fritzsche 
fPlitt  und  Herzog,  "Encycl.  fiir  Prot. 
Theoh^Bii,  Latein.BibelUbersetz.) — follows 
Wiseman  and  Westcott, '  and  answers  in 
the  negative.  Reinkens  (op.  cit.  p.  343) 
believes  in  several  independent  versions ; 
so  does  a  very  eminent  authority — viz. 
Ziegler  ("  Lateinische  Bibeliibersetzungen 
von  Hieron.**  a.d.  1879,  pp.  4-18) ;  so  do 

>  The  edition  before  us  is  that  of  Rome, 
1885.  But  the  letters  had  appeared  previously 
in  the  Catholic  Magazine,  They  are  reprinted 
in  the  Cardinars  Essays. 

*  Add  Vercellone  ( Dissertazioni  Ai'cade- 
miche,  p.  19,  Romn.  1864),  who  at  least  be- 
lieves in  one  version,  "ricevuta  e  sanzionata 
per  r  uso  pubblico  della  Chieea"  "nei  primi 
tempi  della  Chiesa." 
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Ronsch  ("Itala  und  Vulgata"  ad  init. 
A.D.  1875),  and  Kaulen  ("  Einleit.  in  die 
H.  Sclirift,"  A.D.  1876),  while  the  tone  in 
Westcott  and  Hort's  New  Testament 
("Introd."  p.  79,  a.d.  1881)  is  much  less 
confident  than  that  of  Dp.  Westcott  in 
Smith's  Dictionary. 

This  divergence  of  opinion  among 
scholars  is  quite  intelligible  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition.  Tertul- 
lian  ("Monog.*'5)  mentions  and  censures 
a  rendering  of  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  "  si  dormierit 
vir  ejus,"  as  current  in  his  time  (**in 
usum  exiit "),  and  again  he  rejects  ("  Adv. 
Prax."  5)  the  customary  translation  ("  in 
usu  est  nostrorum  ")  of  the  Greek  Xoyor  by 
"  Sermo,"  for  which  he  substitutes  "  ratio." 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  African  Church 
about  200  A.D.  had  one  received  text, 
though  the  possible  existence  of  several 
translations  is  not  excluded.  He  speaks 
(**  Adv.  Marc."  ii.  9)  of  a  translation  of 
the  word  nvoriv  (Gen.  ii.)  as  given  by  some 
("  quidam  en  imde  Grreco  interpretantes'* : 
cf.  V.  4,  "  du8B  ostensiones,  sicut  invenimus 
interpretatum  ")  ;  but  this  need  not  carry 
us  further  than  the  fact  that  one  Latin 
version  was  in  various  places  emended 
from  the  Greek,  which  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Jerome  clearly  believed  in  many 
types  of  text,  many  revisions  of  the  same 
version  (**tot  exemplaria  quot  codices." 
Pr89f.  in  Jos.  and  so  Prcef.  in  iv.  Evang. 
ad  Damas.),  but  not  in  many  independent 
versions.  His  commentary  on  Jonas  ii. 
fi  is  decisive  on  this  point  ("  Hoc  quod 
in  GrsDCO  dicitur  apa  et  habet  vulgata 
editio  putas,  interpretari  potest  igitur"), 
considering  that  nothing  can  be  produced 
from  him  on  the  other  side.*  Cassiodorus 
("De  Inst.  Div.  Lit."  14)  is  explicit. 
"This  text  [of  the  New  Testament], 
varied  by  the  translation  of  many  .... 
was  left  emended  and  arranged  by  the 
diligent  care  of  the  Father  Jerome." 
This  can  only  mean  that  there  was  one 
text  which  appeared  in  many  recensions, 
because  so  manj  tried  their  hand  at  re- 
translating particular  passages  from  the 
Greek,  while  they  left  the  version,  as  a 
whole,  in  its  original  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  St.  Augustine  attributed  the 
variety  of  texts  to  the  effect  of  indepen- 
dent translations.  Thus,  he  says  ("  Doctr. 
Christ."  ii.  11) :  "Those  who  turned  the 
Bible  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  can  be 

1  We  say  this  advisedly,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  Ziegler's  references  and  arguments 
to  establish  Jerome's^  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of 
versions. 
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counted,  but  the  Latin  tranalators  are 
innumerable,  for  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  faith  every  one  who  got  a  Greek  MS. 
into  his  hands,  and  thought  he  had  some 
littie  acquaintance  with  each  tongue, 
ventured  to  translate.**  The  force  of  tins 
testimony  is  broken  if  we  accept  Wise- 
man*8  explanation  of  "  interpretari,"  "  in- 
terpres,"  as  meaning  "  revise,"  "  reviser," 
of  the  same  version.  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Greek  translators  and  the  Latin 
"  interpretes  "  is  fatal  to  Wiseman's  view. 
Besides,  Augustine  ("  Doct.  Christ.*'  ii. 
14,  15)  expressly  distinguishes  between 
translation  and  mere  emendation.  "  The 
skill  of  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
divine  Scriptures  must  be  on  the  watch, 
that  MSS.  not  emended  may  give  place 
to  such  as  are  emended,  provided  thej 
come  from  one  class  or  translation'* 
(**emendatis  non  emendati  cedant,  ex 
uno  duntaxat  interpretationis  genere 
venientes ;  **  so  "  Retract.*'  i.  7,  2  and  3 : 
"ejusdem  interpretationis  aUi  codices,'' 
"  codices  ejusdem  interpretatioms.**)  For 
a  more  complete  discussion  we  must  refer 
to  Ziegler  (p.  0.^ 

In  ancient  then,  as  in  modem  times, 
we  find  authority  ranged  against  authority, 
and  the  proper  appeal  is  to  the  MSS.  of 
the  Old  Latin.    Here  it  is  only  specialists 
versed  in  the  examination  of  MSS.  and 
their  texts  who  can  claim  to  be  heard. 
But    probably    Fritzsche,    with    whom 
Westcott  and  Hort  are  in  accord,  is  right 
in  the  account  he  gives.    In  spite,  he  says, 
of  differences  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  independent  translation  of  single  verses, 
nay,  of  "  smaller  and  greater  sections,"* 
still   the   fact  that  the  most   discordant 
MSS.  fall  back  again  into  unity  justifies 
the  belief  in  one  single  "  Vetus  Latina,** 
which  is  the  common  basis  of  all  the 
recensions.     The  differences  he  noticed 
may  well  have  led  Augustine,  who  was 
no  critic,  to  think  there  had  been  many 
independent  versions;  and,  in  fact,  the 
instances  of  difference  which  he  gives  are 
mere  variants  quite  consistent  with  funda- 
mental   unity.     (See    August.    *'  Doctr. 
Christ.**  ii.  12 ;  "  Qusest.  in  HepUteuch,*" 
iii.  25.) 

(i8)  WTtere  did  the  Old  Latin  Versus 
(supposing  that  there  was  one  only  or  one 
commonly  received)  arise  f  Here,  \oo, 
no  certain  answer  can  be  given.  Wise- 
man tried  to  establish  a  theory  suggested 
by  Eichhorn  ('*  Einleit.  N.  T.**  vol.  iv. 
p.  365  8eq.)—viz.  that  the  "  Vetus  Latina" 
arose  in  North  Africa.  Westcott  and 
Hort    (ii.    p.    78),  Ronsch    ("Itala  u. 
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Vulgat."  ad  init.),  Fritzsche  still  main- 
tain thifi  position,  but  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  Oams  ("  Kirchengeschichte 
von  Spanien,"  i.  p.  86  seq.),  Keinkens, 
("Hilariua  von  Poitiers,"  836),  Kaulen, 
("Gescbichte  der  Vulgat."  109  seq.), 
Greek  no  doubt  was  the  official  language  of 
the  early  Roman  Church.  Clement,  Gains 
(circ.  210),  Hippolytus,  wrote  in  that 
tongue ;  and  Pope  Victor  and  the  Senator 
ApoUonius  are  the  only  Latin  authors, 
prior  to  Tertullian  whom  Jerome  ("  Vir. 
Illustr."  63)  names.  This  supplies  a  prob- 
able argument  for  African  origin,  since  in 
Africa  Greek  certainly  had  not  the  same 
currency  as  in  Rome.  But  it  is  quite 
another  question  whether  Greek,  even  at 
Rome,  was  the  popular  language,  and 
whether  the  poor  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  preached  would  not  require  a  Latin 
version  as  much  as  the  Christians  at 
Carthage.  The  inscriptions  even  at 
Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum  are  almost 
without  exception  in  Latin,  and  De 
Rossi's  collection  of  Christian  inscriptions 
in  the  Lateran  Museum  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion  (Ziegler,  p.  23).  Wiseman 
tried  to  show  that  the  Old  Latin  and  the 
vulgate  of  the  New  Testament — i.e.  the 
Old  Latin  or  an  Old  Latin  version  revised 
by  Jerome — is  full  of  **  Africanisms,"  and 
this,  if  true,  would  settle  the  question. 
But  Gams  (p.  86-100)  has  simply  annihi- 
lated this  argument.  He  has  snown  that 
every  supposed  Africanism  can  be  met 
with  parallels  from  Christian  and  heathen 
writers  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Africa.  To  accept  Wiseman's  instances, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  Latin  version 
of  Irensous,  the  Muratorian  fragment,  the 
Latin  version  of  Ilermas,  were  made  in 
Africa  ;  and  even  this  gratuitous  assump- 
tion would  not  suffice.  The  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate 
belong  partly  to  the  decadence  of  Latin, 
partly  to  the  "  lingua  rustica,"  or  vulgar 
language.  Even  Ronsch,  who  still  ap- 
peals to  this  theory  of  Africanisms, 
admits  that  these  "Africanisms"  were 
common  to  the  language  of  South  Italy, 
and  this  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  the 
argmnent. 

(y)  As  to  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  earliest  Latin  version,  we  can  only  say 
that  most  of  the  New  Testament  books 
must  have  existed  at  tlie  close  of  the 
becond  century,  and  that  the  version 
came  from  many  authors.  The  latter 
point  was  established  long  ago  by  Mill 
(*^  Proleg."  2  8€q.) 

(8)    What    is  meant   by   the    Italaf 
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The  word  as  a  technical  term  occurs  once 
only  in  Patristicliterature — viz.in  August. 
''Doctr.  Christ."  ii.  14,  15.  "Among 
translations  let  the  Italian  be  preferred 
to  the  rest,  for  it  sticks  closer  to  the 
words  and  gives  a  clear  sense."  St. 
Augustine  must  mean  some  version  of 
Italian  origin,  for  we  cannot  think  Ott's 
suggestion  that  "Itala**  means  simply 
the  Latin  version  in  the  use  of  the 
African  ('hurch  or  that  of  Ronsch;  it 
was  written  in  "the  popular  provincial 
dialect  of  Italy;  thereiore  the  name 
*Itala,'"  even  plausible.  "Itala"  then 
must  mean  either  a  translation  or  the 
revision  of  a  translation  made  in  North 
Italy,  and  most  likely  St.  Augustine 
madfe  acquaintance  with  it  at  Milan, 
brought  it  to  Africa,  and  used  it  in  his 
works.  Scholars  believe  it  a  translation 
or  a  recension,  according  to  the  views  they 
take  on  the  previous  questions.  Fritzsche 
and  (with  some  hesitation)  Westcott 
and  Hort  hold  it  to  have  been  a  recen- 
sion of  the  original  African  work.  The 
two  last,  indeed,  regard  it  as  a  revision  of 
a  revision,  for  they  distinguish  between 
the  Old  Latin  of  African  origin,  a  revi- 
sion of  this  current  in  Europe,  and  a  * 
revision  of  this  European  text  made  from 
Greek  MSS.  and  also  with  a  desire  to 
improve  the  style.  This  last,  currentfrom 
about  360,  they  call  the  Itala.  They  think 
itsurvivesin  /"(Cod.  Brixian.,vi.S8ec.,  Gos- 
pels) and  ff  (fiod,  Monacens.,Siec.  vi.,  Frag- 
ments of  Gospels),  and  in  St.  Augustine's 
quotations.  Ziegler,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinguishes  between  the  version  of  Tertul- 
lian (for  the  divergence  of  this  author 
from  all  known  authorities  see  Hilgenfeld, 
"Einleit.  Nov.  Test."  ip.  798),  that  of 
most  African  writers — viz.  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius  (educated  in  Africa),  Oommodian, 
Firmicus,  Matemus,  Primasius,  that  re- 
presented by  Augustine,  the  Italian 
Fathers  and  the  Friesingen  Fragments 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

(B)  The  Vulgate  in  the  Modem  Sense. — 
1.  Jerome's  Labours  :  (a)  In  Revising  the 
Old  Latin, — Pope  Damasus  requested 
Jerome  to  revise  the  Latin  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  then  in  terrible  confusion, 
and  in  a.d.  383  the  Gospels,  so  revised, 
made  their  appearance.  He  tells  us  ("  Praef. 
ad  Dam.")  that  he  corrected  the  errors  of 
scribes,  false  emendations  and  false  transla- 
tions ;  that  he  used  for  this  purpose  Old 
Greek  MSS.,  but  left  the  faults  of  the 
old  version  untouched  if  they  did  not 
affect  the  sense.  To  the  rest  of  his  revi- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  he  has  left  no 
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preface,  probably  because  so  much  revi- 
sion was  not  needed   (see   Westcott  in 
Smith).    In   the  same  year  he  made  a 
cursory  revision  of  the  Psalter  from  the 
LXX.    This  revision  is  known  as  the 
Roman   Psalter,    because    used    in    the 
Roman  Church  till  the  time  of  St.  Pius  V. 
It  is  still  retained  at  St.  Peter*s,  and  in  the 
Ambrosian  rite,  in  the  invitatory  Psalm 
at  matins  in  our  own  Breviary,  and   in 
some  portions  of  the  Missal  (e.g,  in  the 
Tract  for  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  Kaulen, 
"  Vulg."  p.  100).  *    Soon  after,  retiring  to 
Bethlehem  in  387,  Jerome  made  a  more 
careful  revision  of  the  Psalter  from  the 
Hexaplar  text  (the  Roman  had  been  made 
from  the  Kotvfu    See  Jerome's  "  Praef.  in 
Psalm."  with  Vallarsi's  note).    This  revi- 
sion is  the  one  in  present  use.     It  is  known 
as  the  Gallican  Psalter,  because,  as  it  is  said, 
introduced  into  Gaul  by  Gregoiy  of  Tours 
(Walafr.   Strabo,   "De  Reb.  Eccles."  i." 
25).     He  then  proceeded  to  revise  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  he 
recognised  as  canonical  {i.e.  all  except  the 
deuterocanonical  ones.     See    "  Praef.   ad 
Salom.   Libr.").     It  is  certain  that  this 
revision  was  completed  (Ilieron.  in  Tit. 
-ii.  Ep.  Ixxi.  5,  chi.  19,  "Adv.  Ruf."  ii. 
25),  but  great  part  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  lost  in  Jerome's  own  time  (Ep.  cxxxiv. 
2),  and  besides  the  two  revisions  of  the 
Psalter  the  book  of  Job  alone  is  extant. 
But  we  have  also  the  prefiices  to  Job, 
Prov.,  Cant.,  Paralip.,  Eccles.  (Kaulen,  p. 
i63),  and  much  may  be  restored  from 
Jerome's  commentaries  on  the  Prophets, 
particularly  on  the  Minor  Prophets  and 
on  Ecclesiastes  (Hody,  p.  354  ae^.). 

O)  Translation  from  the  Hebreia. — 
Jerome  began  to  learn  Hebrew  when  forty- 
five,  under  a  converted  Jew,  as  a  remedy 
against  sensual  temptiition  (Ep.  cxxv. 
12).  He  speaks  ("  Pr»f.  ad  Job,"  and  "  lu 
Habac."  ii.  15)  of  a  Jew  of  Lydda  whom 
he  hired  at  ^at  cost^  and  (Ep.  Ixxxiv. 
3)  of  a  certain  Baraninas  who  came  to 
him  bv  night  for  fear  of  his  brother  Jews. 
It  is  this  Baraninas  who  in  the  silly  joke 
of  Rufinus  ("  Apol.**  ii.  12)  appears  as 
Barabbas.  Thus  prepared,  Jerome  began 
to  translate  from  the  Hebrew.  The  four 
books  of  Kings  were  published  first. 
Then  followed  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  version  of  the  Psalter 
from  the  "  Hebrew  truth."  This  last,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  the  recent  one 
by  Lagarde,  has  never  been  admitted  to 
public  use.    Illness  interrupted  Jerome's 

»  It  was  used  till  1808  at  Venice  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Doge  (Kaulen,  Vutg.  he,  cit,). 
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labour,  but  in  393  he  resumed  it  againi 
and  translated  the  three  books  of  Solomon- 
Esdras,  Pandipom.  and  Genesis  appeared 
between  394  and  396 ;  early  in  404  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  published ;  in 
404  and  405  Josue,  Judges,  Ruth,  Esther, 
with  the  deuterocanonical  portions  of 
Daniel  and  Esther,  and  the  books  of 
Tobias  and  Judith.*  No  attempt  was  made 
to  translate  or  even  to  revise  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus  or  Maccabees  (Kaulen,  p. 
168  $eq.;  but  see  also  Westcott  in  the 
"  Bible  Dictionary  "). 

2.  JReception  of  the  Vulgate  in  the 
Church. — Jerome  at  first  met  with  little 
gratitude.  He  had  his  own  revrard,  for 
he  had  lived  "  to  pluck  sweet  fruit  from 
the  bitter  root "  of  Hebrew  study,  which 
he  a^ain  and  again  had  given  up  in 
despair  and  begun  afresh  **in  eagerness 
to  learn  "  (Ep,  cxxv.  12).  But  that  for 
a  time  was  all.  He  was  attacked  by 
those  who  mistake  ignorance  for  piety- 
nay,  a  letter  was  forged  in  his  name  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
pervert  the  Scriptures  by  the  Jews 
("Adv.  Rufin."  ii.  25^.  Even  Augus- 
tine objected  to  Jerome  s  translating  from 
the  Hebrew,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  improve  on  the  LXX  (August.  Ep. 
xxviii.  2),  and  because  of  the  discord  a 
new  translation  would  cause  (Ep.  IxxL). 
He  admits  that  the  Jews  (who  were  the 
only  persons  capable  of  judging)  testified 
to  Jerome's  accuracy,  but  adds  that  he 
himself  keeps  to  the  prevailing  belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  LXX  ("  De  Civ. 
Dei,"  xviii.  43).  But  gradually  scholar- 
ship prevailed  against  prejudice.  Cassian 
("  Collat."  xxiii.  9)  quotes  the  Vulgate 
of  Job  as  the  "  emendatior  translatio," 
and  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  adopted 
by  Eucherius  of  Lyons, Vincent  of  Lerms, 
Sedulius,  Claudianus  Mamertiis,  and 
Faustus  Rhegeusis  (Hody,  p.  397  «y.)» 
though  the  Old  Latin  held  its  ground  in 
Africa  and  Britain  (Hody,  ib,).  In  the 
sixth  century  the  Vulgate  was  coming 
into  general  use.  Gassiodorus  ("Inst. 
Div.  Lit."  12)  strongly  prefers  it  to  the 
old  version,  though  at  a  later  date  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  ("Pr«f.  ad  Job,"  5) 
speaks  of  "  the  Apostolic  see "  as  uHng 
both.  In  the  seventh  centu^  St.  Isidore 
of  Seville  ("  Eccles.  Offic."  i.  12)  says  "  aU 
the  churches  "  used  the  Vulgate,  which 
must  have  been  true  at  least  of  SpauJ. 
Early  in  .  the    ninth    century    Kabaniw 

»  We  take  there  conjectural  dates  ftjan 
Westcott,  with  whom,  however,  neither  Kaui«n 
nor  Fritzsche  entirely  agrees. 
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Maurus  ("  Cler.  Inst.**  ii.  64)  says  the 
same  thing,  almost  in  the  words  of  Isidore ; 
and  Walafrid  Strabo,  the  disciple  of 
Rabanus,  writes  (**Pr8Bf.  in  Gloss,  or- 
dinar.**),  "  the  whole  Roman  Church  now 
everywhere  uses  this  translation "  (i.e. 
Jerome's).  The  Council  of  Trent  in  a 
decree  which  we  shall  have  to  examine 
further  on,  declared  the  Vulgate  to  be  the 
authentic  version  of  the  Church,  and  in 
doing  so  appealed  with  good  right  to  the 
long  use  or  ages. 

8.  History  of  the  TV.i"^.— The  text  of 
this  composite  work  which  we  call  the 
Vulgate  was  exposed  to  special  danger  of 
corruption.  Side  by  side  with  it  stood 
the  Old  Latin  used  for  a  long  time  after 
Jerome's  death  in  many  churches,  familiar 
to  the  scribes,  and  standing  in  the  most 
curious  relations  to  our  Vulgate — in  some 
books  identical  with  it ;  in  others  differ- 
ing to  a  sliglit  extent ;  in  others  offering 
an  independent  translation.  Hence 
"  mixed  texts  "  arose  in  whicb  the  Vulgate 
and  Old  Latin  were  confused,  when  they 
should  have  been  kept  distinct.  In  802 
Alcuin  revised  the  t«xt  with  marked 
success  from  ancient  Vulgate  MSS.,  but 
without  consulting  the  Greek  (Person  to 
Travis,  p.  146).  Subsequent  revisions 
were  made  by  Theodulf  of  Orleans  (787- 
821) ;  Lanfranc,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (d.  1080) ;  the  Cistercian 
abbot  Stephen  II.  (1109),  and  Cardinal 
Nicolaus  (1160).  After  that,  different 
corporations  issued  *'  Correct oria/'  in 
which  various  readings  were  mentioned 
and  discussed.  Such  were  the  "  Correcto- 
rium  Parisiense**  (also  called  "  Senonense," 
because  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens),  the  Correctorium  of  the  Domini- 
cans drawn  up  by  Hugo  a  S.  Oaro  about 
1240,  and  shortly  after  replaced  by  an- 
other, and  that  of  the  Franciscans. 

The  first  printed  book  was  a  copy  of 
the  Vulgate  (Mayence,  about  1460),  and 
after  1470  a  numoer  of  editions  appeared, 
professing  to  be  emended  from  the  origi- 
nal texts  (Kaulen,  p.  311).  In  1616 
Erasmus  revised  the  Vulgate  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  altered  partly  to  bring 
the  text  into  harmony  with  his  own 
Gi*eek  text,  which  was  of  little  value, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  to  improve  the 
style.  The  reaUy  critical  work  of  giving 
a  purer  Vulffate  text  from  old  MSS.  was 
undertaken  by  Gumelli  (Paris  1604),  the 
Dominican  Oastellaer  (Venice,  1611), 
Laridius  (Cologne,  1630).  None  of  these 
editions  are  of  much  account,  but  valuable 
contributions  to  the  restoration  of  a  criti- 
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cal  text  were  made  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott  (1602-1617), 
and  by  K.  Stephens  (J^^^*  many  subse- 
quent editions).  The  Theological  Faculty 
of  Louvain  entrusted  the  task  of  a  new 
critical  revision  to  Henten,  of  Malines, 
and  his  first  edition,  based  on  that  of 
Stephens  in  1640  and  a  collation  of 
Latin  MSS.,  was  publishec^  in  1647. 
After  Henten's  death,  in  1666,  the  Lou- 
vain theologians  resolved  to  issue  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  answering 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  ('*  Vulgata  editio  quam  emenda- 
tissima  imprimatur  ").  "With  the  help  of 
the  Antwerp  printer  Plantinus,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  tbeir  own  mem- 
bers, Lucas  Brugensis  (i,e.  of  Bruges),  a 
great  quantity  of  MSS.  were  collated; 
but  their  text  of  1674  is  identical  with 
that  of  Henten  (1647),  except  that  they 
had  added  to  the  number  of  marginal 
readings.  We  must  also  mention  a  Lyons 
Vulgate  of  1646,  which  gives  valuable 
and  ancient  readings,  though  without 
naming  the  sources. 

Meantime,  commissions  had  set  to 
work  in  Home  at  the  preparation  of  an 
official  text,  and  in  1690  Sixtus  V.  issued 
an  edition,  prefixing  to  it  the  constitu- 
tion "  yEternus  ille,  in  which  he  ordered 
it  to  be  used  in  all  discussions  public  and 

f)rivate,  and  to  be  received  as  "true, 
awful,  authentic  and  unquestioned." 
Unfortunately,  the  Pope  revised  the 
work  of  the  commission  with  his  own 
band,  and  on  principles  different  from 
theirs;  he  called  needless  attention  to 
typographical  errors,  by  pasting  them 
over  with  pieces  of  paper;  and  nobody 
was  satbfied  with  the  result.*  In  1692 
the  definitive  edition  known  as  the 
Clementine  saw  the  light.  The  printer's 
work  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Clementine 
was  worse  done  than  in  the  Sixtine  Bible, 
but  it  had  this  merit,  that  it  returned  to 
the  text  fixed  by  the  Roman  commissions 
(Kaulen,  "  Einleit."  p.  126).  It  was  not 
a  perfect  text  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
preface  disclaims  any  such  exaggerated 
praise — nay,  admits  that  imperfections 
had  been  left  "  of  set  purpose,"  lest 
offence  should  be  given  to  the  people,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons.  But  the  Cle- 
mentine editors  rightly  claim  to  have 
supplied  a  purer  text  than  any  hitherto 
known,  and  Vercellone  ("  Dissertaz."  iv.) 

1  Sixtus  was  himself  a  scholar,  and  a  more 
favourable  judgment  of  his  edition  will  be  found 
in  a  masterly  treatise  bv  Mr.  Law,  preiixed  to 
the  last  edition  of  Haydock^s  Bible. 
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has  shown  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  and 
well-directed  toil  and  of  great  oppor- 
tunities. The  work  of  correction  was 
continued  for  about  forty  years  with  few 
interruptions.  The  most  eminent  men 
from  fiil  countries  were  summoned  to 
take  part  in  the  revision :  among  them 
Sirlet,  Oaraffa,  Bellarmin,  Morinus  (a 
critic  who, has  had  few  equals),  Allen, 
Turrianus,  Toletus,  Sa  (the  famous  Por- 
tuguese commentator),  Agellius,  whose 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  still  es- 
teemed, especially  for  its  critical  remarks 
on  the  Alexandrine  and  Vulgate  texts. 
They  used  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (A) 
written  about  541 ;  the  codex  Paullinus 
(C),  a  ninth-century  copy  of  Alcuin's 
recension  ;  the  Vallicellianus  (D),  a  MS. 
of  the  same  type  but  rather  older;  the 
Ottobonianus  (E,  Saec.  viii.,  imperfect 
at  the  beginning,  and  ending  with  Judges 
xiii.  20);  besides  a  number  of  Vatican 
MSS.  Further,  they  had  collations  of 
the  Toletanus  (B,  btec.  viii.  according 
to  Westcott,  later  according  to  Ver- 
celloue)  and  of  another  Spanish  MS. 
from  Leon.  They  had  the  benefit  of 
French  readings  in  the  Stephanie  edition 
of  1540  and  collations  of  sixty  Belgian 
MSS.  made  by  Plantinus ;  and  they  un- 
derstood the  weight  due  to  ancient  au- 
thorities. Vercellone  tells  us  they  "  pre- 
ferred to  every  codex"  that  known  as 
the  "  Amiatinus,"  the  Queen  of  Vulgate 
MSS.*  Still  there  were  precioua  MSS., 
like  the  Fuldensis  of  the  New  Testament 
(a.d.  546),  unknown  to  them ;  and  textual 
criticism  has  advanced  a  long  way  since 
their  time.  Valuable  contributions  to  the 
formation  of  a  better  text  have  been  made 
by  Vercellone  ("VariaB  Lectiones"), 
and  a  distinguished  scholar,  the  Rev. 
John  Wordsworth,  has  put  forth  the 
prospectus  of  a  new  critical  edition  of 
the  Vulgate  New  Testament. 

4.  I'/ie  Critical  Value  of  the  Vulgate 
and  its  Merits  as  a  Translation. — The 
latter  point  is  of  course  quite  distinct 
from  the  former.  The  LxX  is  a  very 
imperfect  translation,  but  its  critical  value 
is  very  great.  We  have  no  Hebrew  MSS. 
older  than  the  ninth  century,  and  those 
we  have  represent  one  single  type  of  text, 
fixed  by  the  Masorets  or  **  holders  of  tra- 
dition,* who  did  not  finish  their  work  till 

1  Mr.  Law  draws  attentiou  to  the  verdict  of 
Ranke  ( Codex  Fuldens.  p.  662)^  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  Latin  Bible,  aod  him- 
self a  Protectant.  Ranke  rejects  as  undoubtedly 
erroneous  the  opinion  of  thoee  who  think  the 
authorised  revision  of  the  Vulgate  uncritical. 
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eight  centuries  after  OhriBt,  and  preMrved 
with  superstitious  care  ever  since.  Again, 
the  earlier  Hebrew  writing  simply  gave 
the  consonants  of  each  word,  and  tne  vowel 
points  are  an  invention  not  completed  till 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  We  lia>^, 
indeed,  a  collection  of  various  readings  in 
our  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
of  little  interest,  and  the  diligent  labours 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  at  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century 
prove  how  scanty  is  the  haiTest  which  can 
be  reaped  from  the  most  exhaustive  colla- 
tion of  existing  Hel»ew  MSS.  Most 
welcome,  then,  is  the  light  which  comes  to 
us  fix)m  times  far  before  the  fixing  of  the 
Masoretic  text.  W^e  find  important  varia- 
tions in  that  Hebrew  Pentateuch  which  the 
Samaritans  received  from  the  Jews  about 
430,  while  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  a  Hebrew 
work  written  shortly  before  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  agrees  in  some 
of  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  age  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  in  other  readings  with  the 
Samaritan  edition  of  the  Pentateuch. 
But  the  LXX  oflers  the  fullest  and  moet 
valuable  evidence  now  accessible  on  the 
early  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  The 
Pentateuch  was  translated  about  280,  and 
the  rest  of  the  version  some  time  before 
133  B.C.,  and  we  find  ourselves  carried 
back  at  once  to  a  text  dififering  in  im- 

S)rtant  respects  from  that  of  our  Hebrew 
ibles.  It  is  not  only  that  we  meet  with 
various  readings,  often  strongly  com- 
mended by  internal  evidence,  but  we  find 
certain  sections  present  in  the  Greek  and 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  or  vice  versa. 
These  differences  are  most  striking  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  in  I'roverbs 
and  in  Jeremias,  in  the  last  of  which  no 
less  than  2,700  words  of  the  Hebrew  have 
nothing  answering  to  them  in  the  Qreek. 
The  Vulgate  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  for 
as  it  is  Jerome's  work,  possesses  no  such 
interest  as  this.  His  text  is  far  nearer 
that  of  the  Masoretic,  and  many  scholars 
have  denied  it  any  independent  value.  It 
is  as  close  to  the  Masoretic  text,  says 
Eichhorn,  as  any  Spanish  MS.  from  a 
modem  synagogue;  and  Wellhausen,  in 
his  edition  of  Bleek's  Introduction,  says 
much  the  same  thing,  in  a  more  guarded 
way.  The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to 
be  put  by  Nowack  ("  Bedeutung  des 
Hieron.  fiir  die  A.  T.  Critik,"  1875),  and 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  his  judg- 
ment. Jerome  had  before  him  a  text 
with  the  words  divided  much  as  in  our 
modem  Hebrew  Bibles ;  it  was,  however, 
destitute    of   vowel    points    or  diacritic 
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marks.  His  vocalisation,  compared  with 
that  of  other  yersions,  was  the  nearest  of 
all  to  the  Masoretic,  and  his  consonant 
text  very  near  to  it  on  the  whole ;  for  it 
presents  no  great  omissions  or  additions 
like  those  of  the  LXX.  Still,  many  of 
his  readings  are  **  indispensahle  for  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  text/'  especially 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  him,  or  only 
common  to  the  Uhaldee  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions. The  case  stands  very  differently 
with  the  Vulgate  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Here  we  have  to  deal  with  two 
distinct  elements:  the  Old  Latin,  which 
forms  the  suhstratum,  and  the  corrections 
due  to  Jerome.  The  latter  carry  us  hack 
to  the  fourth  century,  when  Jerome  lived, 
and  heyond  that,  since  he  consulted  MSS. 
which  were  old  even  then.*  Hence,  as 
we  have  no  MS.  of  the  New  Testament 
prior  to  the  fourth  century,  and  only  two 
at  most  which  helong  to  it,  the  value  of 
the  Vulgate  for  critical  purposes  may  he 
easily  seen.  "It  represents,"  says  Dr. 
AVestcott,  "  the  received  Greek  text  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  so  far  claims  a  re- 
spect (speakinff  roughly)  due  to  a  first- 
class  Greek  MS.*'  Jerome  supplements 
"the  ori^nal  testimony  of  Greek  MSS. 
by  an  mdependent  witness."  When 
identical  with  the  Old  Latin,  the  Vulgate, 
Bays  the  same  scholar,  has  "a  more 
venerable  authority,''  for  this  translation 
was  "fixed  and  current  more  than  a 
century  before  the  transcription  of  the 
oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus  it  is  a  witness  to 
a  text  more  ancient  and  cateris  paribus 
more  valuable  than  is  represented  by  any 
other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  its 
present  form  be  excepted.*'  This  value  is 
much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tremely literal  character  of  the  Old  Latin 
enables  us  as  a  nde  to  restore  with  con- 
fidence the  Greek  text  which  the  trans- 
lators read,  and  though  the  Old  Latin  was 
marred  by  interpolations,  the  corruptions 
proceeded  according  to  a  diflferent  law 
from  those  of  Greek  MSS.,  so  that  "  the 
two  authorities  mutually  correct  each 
other." 

We  turn  next  to  the  merits  of  the 
Vulgate  as  a  translation.  It  is  admitted 
on  ^  hands  that  Jerome's  version  from  the 
Hebrew  is  a  masterly  work,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  like  it  or  near  it  in  antiquity. 
A  perfect  work  it  could  not  be,  and  this 
for  the  very  reasons  which    may  well 

1  It  has  been  often  said  that  Jerome  con- 
sulted by  preference  Greek  MSS.  with  a  text 
resembUng  that  of  the  Old  Latin.  Mr.  Law 
has  ehown  that  this  statement  is  groimdlees. 
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increase  admiration  of  the  measure  of 
success  which  Jerome  actually  reached. 
Few  advantages  were  open  to  him  which 
are  denied  to  modem  scholars.  Hebrew 
had  ceased  for  centuries  to  be  a  living 
tongue,  and  Jerome,  moreover,  had  to  learn 
it  orally:  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  or  a  dictionary,  or  a 
concordance.  The  comparative  pmlology 
of  the  Semitic  languages,  often  the  omy 
key  to  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words,  is 
the  creation  of  modem  times ;  and  Jerome 
knew  no  other  Semitic  language  except 
Ohaldee.  and  that  very  imperfectly 
("  Praef.  ad  Job  "^.  He  made  many  mis- 
takes now  impossible  to  a  t3rro  of  average 
intelligence  wno  has  learnt  the  elements 
in  a  good  grammar.  For  instance,  he 
believed  Hebrew  to  be  the  mother  of  all 
languages  (Hieron.  En.  xviii.),  whereas 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Arabic  on  the 
whole  comes  nearer  the  primitive  form 
even  of  the  Semitic  tongues;  that  the 
guttimJ  y  was  a  vowel  (in  Osee  ii. 
16,  17) ;  that  the  noim  py$  was  an  ad- 
jective meaning  "just"  (in  Is.  i.  21) ;  he 
confuses  npy,  "  ddst,"  with  "tg^, "  ashes  " 
("Qu8B8t.inGen."ii.l4);  3np>  a  "  sword," 
with  3:?i^  a  "raven"  (in  Zepli.  ii.  15). 
His  version  teUs  the  same  tale  as  his 
commentaries.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
elementary  rules  on  the  construct  state 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  4;  Ez.  xl.  14;  Osee  x.  4, 
xiv.  8;  Ezech.  xxi.  77) ;  he  makes  a  plur. 
masc.  agree  with  a  sing.  fem.  (Jer.  xi.  16), 
breaks  other  simple  laws  of  concord  and 
construction  fEz.  xlviii.  10 ;  Is.  xli.  7 ; 
Zach.  iv.  12 ;  Zeph.  i.  2)  ;  misunderstands 
the  force  of  tenses  fJer.  xliv.  26;  Ez.  xi. 
16 ;  Joel  iv.  4) ;  eliows  his  ignorance  of 
syntax  (Jud.  viii.  6 ;  Eccles.  ii.  3).  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  all  this,  he  very 
often  misses  the  sense  in  difficult  places. 
We  have  no  room  for  instances,  which 
would  need  explanation  to  those  who 
have  no  acquaintance  with  Hebrew ;  while 
those  who  are  Hebrew  scholars  will  find 
them  easily  enough  if  they  turn,  c.y.,  to 
Job  or  the  harder  parts  of  the  Prophets. 
We  can  only  explam  the  excellence  of  the 
Vulgate  from  the  fidelity  of  Jewish 
exegetical  tradition,  and  the  honest  in- 
dustry with  which  Jerome  used  it.  No 
admiration  can  be  too  great  for  Jerome's 
courage  and  independence,  hb  thirst  for 
learning,  his  outspoken  candour,  his  con- 
tempt for  the  ignorant  bigotry  which  he 
fouj^t  and  conquered ;  but  they  know  little 
of  his  spirit  who,  blind  to  the  progress  of 
Hebrew  learning,  use  the  very  arguments 
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against  modem  philology  which  were 
employed  ag^st  Jerome  by  the  advocates 
of  the  LXX.  Little  need  be  said  on  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  It  is 
close  and  literal,  and  executed  when 
Greek  was  a  living  tongue  ;  and  even  its 
faults  arise  **  most  commonly  from  a 
servile  adherence  to  the  exact  words  of 
the  original "  (Westcott). 

6.  The  Authority  of  the  Vulgate  in  the 
Church. — The  Council  of  Trent,  "con- 
sidering that  no  smaU  profit  would  accrue 
to  the  Church  of  God  if  it  be  made 
known  which  of  all  the  Latin  editions  of 
the  sacred  books  in  actual  circulation  is 
to  be  esteemed  authentic,  ordaina  and 
declares  that  the  same  {hoc  ipsa)  old  and 
Vulgate  edition  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  long  use  of  so  many  ages  m  the 
Church  itself,  is  to  be  held  for  authentic 
in  public  readings,  discourses  and  dis- 
putes, and  that  nobody  may  dare  or  pre- 
sume to  reject  it  on  any  pretence/'  A 
httle  earlier  it  had  anathematised  those 
who  knowingly  refuse  to  accept  the 
canonical  books  "  with  all  their  parts,  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  contained  in 
the  old  Latin  Vulgate"  (Ooncil.  Trid. 
Sess.  iv.,  Decret.  de  Canon.  Script.,  De- 
cret.  de  Edit,  et  Us.  Sacr.  Libr.).  We 
shaU  begin  by  explaining  what  the  coun- 
cil does  not  mean,  and  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish points  in  our  interpretation  now 
at  least  universally  admitted  from  those 
on  which  there  is  still  difference  of 
opinion. 

First,  then,  no  particular  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  is  declared  to  be  authentic ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  neither  the  Sixtine  nor 
Clementine,  nor  any  other  authoritative 
edition,  existed  at  the  time  of  the  decree. 
The  Sixtine  edition  by  implication,  and  the 
Clementine  expressly,  admit  that  they  are 
not  perfect ;  and  if,  says  Cardinal  Franze- 
lin  ('*De  Traditione  et  Scriptura,"  p. 
470),  we  can  show  that  a  text  of  what- 
ever kind,  though  found  in  the  Clemen- 
tine edition,  is  no  part  of  the  old  Vul- 
gate, that  text  b  not  declared  authentic 
by  the  council.  Hence  a  Catholic  is 
perfectly  free  to  reject  the  text  of  the 
"three  witnesses"  (John  v.  7)  on  this 
among  other  grounds,  that  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  primitive  Vulgate,  "In 
tact,''  says  Kaulen,  an  author  of  unquee- 
tioned  orthodoxy,  "the  passage  occurs 
neither  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  original^ 
nor  in  the  old  versions,  nor  in  the  Fathers 
before  the  end  of  the  nfth  century,  and  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  commentary  on  v. 
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8,  venerable  on  account  of  ita  di£fiiaon  m 
the  Church  "  ("  Einleit."  p.  36).  Vercel- 
lone,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  goes  much 
further  than  Kaulen.  Franzelin  ("De 
Deo  Trino,"Thes.iv.)and  Scheeben("Dog. 
matik,"  p.  767)  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  text,  becaose  in  any  case  it 
is  part  of  the  Vulgate  as  rec^ved  for 
many  centuries  in  the  Church.  We  reply 
that  the  council  does  not  require  us  to 
acknowledge  as  authentic  any  text  simj^y 
because  received  for  many  centuries.  The 
Fathers  of  Trent  only  bid  us  receive  the 
Vulgate  version  which  in  matter  of  fact, 
and  with  substantial  identity  of  form,  has 
been  approved  by  the  loruf  use  of  the 
Church.'  Besides,  PaUavicmo  ("  Istoria 
del  Concil.  di  Trento."  vi.  17,  n.  6;  takes 
the  "  long  use  of  ages  "  to  mean  from  St. 
Gregory *s  time;  and  we  have  good  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  text  in  question  was 
no  part  of  the  Vulgate  even  then,  for 
it  is  wanting  in  the  two  oldest  MSS. 
(Amiatinus  and  Fuldensis),  written 
about  546,  and  in  Alcuin's  reputed  copies 
at  Rome  {prima  manu),  and  at  London 
(Scrivener,  p.  662). 

Next,  no  comparison  is  made  between 
the  Vulgate  and  versions  in  other  langua- 
ges— ay.  the  Peshito — much  less  between 
the  Vu^te  and  the  originals.  The  coun- 
cil compares  the  Vulgate  with  other  Latin 
versions,  and  pronounces  the  former  an* 
thentic. 

Thirdly,  the  Vulgate  even  in  its  purest 
form  is  not  declared  to  be  perfect.  Such 
perfection  was,  indeed,  attributed  to  it  by 
some  Post-Tridentine  theologians,  but  wa« 
utterly  denied  by  many  Catholic  scholars 
at  the  time  (Hody,  p.  609  acq.),  and  now 
probably  would  be  affirmed  by  nobody. 
Franzelm  sets  thb  exaggerated  view 
aside  as  little  better  than  fanatical.^ 

Fourthly,  Franzelin  admits  the  law- 
fulness of  holding  that  texts  directly 
intended  to  teach  dogmatic  truth  may 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Vulgate;  ana 
again  that  even  when  such  texts  are  given, 
considerable  alterations  may  have  been 
made  in  their  form.  For  example,  he  grants 

1  The  council  regarded  the  version  as  the 
species  of  which  particular  copies  were  the 
individuals,  and  approved  the  former  only 
(Letter  of  the  Cardinal  di  S.  Croce,  apud  Ver- 
cellone,  p.  86)  ;  and  desired  that  the  Vulg»t« 
should  be  corrected  from  the  most  ancient 
texts  (i6.  p.  80).  This  settles  the  questioD  of 
John  V.  7. 

»  He  shows  (De  Tradtt.  tt  Scr^  p.  501) 
that  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil (Jan.  17, 1676),^which  misled  many  theo- 
logians, is  of  no  authority. 
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that  we  are  at  liberty  in  Gen.  iii.  15  to 
reject  the  Vulgate  (or  supposed  Vulgate) 
reading,  **  she  shall  crush  tny  head/'  as  an 
error,  for  "  he  shall  crush  thy  head  " ;  and 
dmilarly,  that  wei*  may  deny  the  correct- 
ness of  the  rendering  "  ante  luciferum  " 
(Ps.  cix.  3),  "  fundetur  "  (Luc.  xxii.  20), 
"  in  quo  omnes  peccaverulit  **  (Rom.  v. 
12),  "omnes  qiddem  resurgemus*'  (1  Oor. 
XV.  21). 

Here,  however,  Franzelin  (as  also 
Scheeben  and  others)  makes  two  reserva- 
tions. He  argues  that  the  decree  of 
Trent  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  Vul- 
gate is  accurate  substantially  (quoad  sub- 
starUiam)  in  texts  "  which  are  in  them- 
selves (i.e.  directly  and  in  their  primary 
intention)  testimonies  concerning  matters 
of  &ith  and  morals."  We  confess  that 
we  are  qtute  unable  to  see  any  sufficient 
ground  for  this  part  of  his  thesis.  No 
such  distinction  is  made  by  the  council. 
It  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  important 
correspondence  on  the  sense  of  the  decree 
between  the  Papal  legates  and  the  Con- 
ffr^tion  at  Rome,  printed  by  Vercellone 
("  Dissertaz."  p.  79  seo,).  We  can  find  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  elatwrate  collection  of 
Catholic  theological  opinions  in  Hody :  * 
while  Vercellone's  opimon  is  supported  by 
Vega  and  Didacus,  both  of  whom  were  at 
the  council,  as  well  as  by  Ruggerius  and 
Natalis  Alexander  (Hody,  pp.  511,  520, 
522,  545).  The  distinction  which  allows 
us  to  reject  such  a  reading  as,  e.g,,  "  She 
shall  bruise  thy  head/'  and  binds  us 
to  accept  such  a  verse  as,  e.y.,  "This 
kind  goeth  not  forth  save  by  prayer  and 
fasting  "  (Marc.  ix.  218),  is  surely  a  very 
subtle  one.  To  determine  what  texts  are 
directly  and  primarilv  dogmatic,  and  then 
what  changes  will  atfect  only  the  mode  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  presented,  leaves 
immense  scope  for  private  judjgment. 
Had  the  council  meant  to  limit  criticism, 
it  would  surely  have  expressed  itself  more 
clearly.  Be  this  at  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  question  is  an  open  one.  Vercel- 
lone, who  was  probabhr  the  greatest  of 
all  authorities  on  the  Vulgate^  published 
his  treatise  "  On  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Single  Parts  of  the  Vulgate  Bible '  Y"  Sulla 
Autenticit^  delle  Singole  Parti  della  Bib- 

'  ^e.  none  of  the  theologians  make  Fran- 
zelin's  distinction  between  the  substance  of  a 
dogmatic  text  and  the  mode  of  its  presentation. 
Hod}'  divides  Catholic  theologians  into  two 
classes :  (1)  those  who  "  contend  for  the  trans- 
lation against  the  original'' ;  (2)  those  who 
hold  that  the  Vulgate  was  declared  authentic 
«•  quia  nullum  continet  in  fide  et  moribus  per- 
nicioBum  errorem  "  (pp.  510,  511). 
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bia  Vol^ta")  at  Rome  in  1866.  This 
dissertation  appeared  with  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  and 
in  no  way  lessened  the  high  reputation  of 
its  author.  He  holds  that  there  may  be 
an  error  of  translation  even  in  passages 
which  the  Facers  and  the  Church  herself 
have  regarded  as  dogmatic,  and  he  rejects 
by  anticipation  the  whole  of  Franzelin's 
distinction.  Besides  the  reasons  given, 
he  urges  that  it  would  need  a  series  of 
miracles  to  preserve  a  text  pure  in  the 
hands  of  copyists  from  all  error  in  dog- 
matic texts,  and  the  very  same  reasons 
which  plead  for  an  immaculate  translation 
also  plead  for  a  perfect  preservation  of  the 
text ;  he  points  out  that  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  such  a  miracle,  since  the 
versions  received  for  centuries  in  the  East 
and  West  contain  many  variations  in 
passages  considered  to  be  dogmatic,  with 
some  faults  of  omission  and  addition ; 
while  all  theologians  admit  that  councils 
may  err  in  the  texts  they  allege  in  proof 
of  their  definitions,  although  the  defini- 
tions themselves  are  exempt  from  error. 

Franzelin's  second  reservation  concerns 
sections  like  Mark  xvi.  9~  20 ;  John  vii. 
53 — viii.  11 ;  John  v.  4.  Many  Protestant 
critics  have  rejected  them  as  interpola- 
tions, but  Franzelin  is  of  opinion  that 
they  must  be  accepted  by  Cfatholics  on 
the  authority  of  the  council  which  sets 
its  seal  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgate,  '*with  all  their 
parts."  The  judgment  of  Vercellone  is 
diametrically  opposite.  He  believes  that 
the  words  "  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus" 
refer  simply  "to  those  deuterocanonical 
portions  which  were  disputed  by  the 
heretics  of  that  age,  such  as  the  additions 
to  Daniel  and  Esther."  If  criticism 
showed  these  sections  to  be  apocryphal  he 
"  would  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  its 
conclusions,"  and  "would  not  believe 
them  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Trent " 
(p.  46). 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
council  ?  It  teaches  that  the  Vulgate 
contains  nothing  contrary  to  true  faith 
and  sound  morals.  This  was  the  great 
point  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Fathers. 
They  were  unwilling,  the  legates  write, 
to  abstain  from  a  formal  approval  of  the 
Vulgate,  "  which  was  never  suspected  of 
heresy,  that  being  the  chief  thing  in  the 
sacred  boolffl  "  (Vercellone,  loc,  cit,  p.  16). 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  Vulgate  is 
"authentic  ":  in  other  words,  the  council 
assures  us  that  the  books  in  that  version 
"  are  in  substance  entire  and  'incorrupt, 
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and  therefore  to  be  received  by  us  as 
divine  **  (ib,  p.  37).  We  may  admit 
in  the  Vulgate  all  defects  which  may 
exist  "in  any  book  whatever  without 
destroying  its  substantial  integrity  **  (p. 
36).  To  be  more  precise:  the  (3hurch 
has  never  in  any  age  or  in  any  place  mis- 
taken a  counterfeit  for  the  written  Word 
of  God.  "Tlierefore,  all  those  innu- 
merable variations  which  occur  between 
the  modem  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  old 
Xiatin  version  lawfully  employed  for  so 
many  centuries  in  the  Western  Church 
do  not  destroy  the  substantial  integrity 
of  the  Bible.  Nor  is  this  integrity  de- 
stroyed by  all  those  variations  which  are 
found  if  we  confront  our  copies  of  the 
modem  Vulgate  with  the  ancient  copies 
of  the  Greek  Church,  or  with  those  of 
the  Sjrrians,  Armenians,  Copts,  or  other 
Catholics  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
From  a  theological  point  of  view  (dog^ 
malicamenie)y  all  the  versions  employed  by 
lawful  authority  in  the  Church  are  e<^ual " 
(p.  33).  If  we  take  the  decree  in  this,  as 
we  believe,  its  true  sense,  no  defence  of  it 
is  so  much  as  needed.  A  Catholic  is  not 
at  liberty  to  say  with  Calvin  (Hody,  p. 
661)  that  there  are  scarcely  three  verses 
in  the  Vulgate  without  some  striking 
blunder,  but  a  statement  of  this  kind  is 
contrary  to  sober  criticism  as  well  as  to 
the  Tridentine  decree.    "  An  authorised 
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edition,"  says  Westcott  (p.  1706),  "  be- 
came a  necessity  for  the  Koman  Church, 
and  however  gravely  later  theologians 
mav  have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy 
or  intentions  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  on 
this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  .  .  . 
the  principle  of  their  decision — the  prefer- 
ence, that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to 
any  later  Latin  version — was  substantially 
right."   (See  also  Scrivener,!).  311.) 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  public  use 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  discipline.  (Catholic  scholars 
may,  and  often  do,  translate  from  the 
original,  and  Vercellone  has  made  valuable 
collections  of  various  readings  in  the  Vul- 
gate text.  But  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  any 
except  the  Clementine  edition  in  church, 
or  to  print  any  other  text  of  the  Vulgat©, 
or  even  to  insert  various  readings  in  the 
margin  (Preface  to  the  Clementine  edition, 
ad  fin.)  \  though  there  is  no  objection  to 
placing  them  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

(The  chief  authorities  have  been  named 
in  the  course  of  the  article,  except  Van 
Ess,  "  Pragmatisch-kritische  Geschichte 
der  Vulgata,"  Tiibingen,  1824;  Brunati, 
'*  De  Nomine,  Anctore,  Emendatoribus 
et  Authentia  Vulgatie,"  Vienna,  1837. 
General  readers  will  find  the  best  account 
of  the  Vulgate  in  Mr.  Law's  treatise  quoted 
above.) 


^w 


IVAX.  The  resort  to  force  on  the 
part  of  two  or  more  nations  which  cannot 
settle  their  difierences  by  peaceful  methods. 
The  word  ''nation"  imnlies  that  war 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  people  of  a 
country  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  repre- 
sented by  its  Government,  not  by  any 
section  of  the  population  acting  for  itself. 
That  concentrated  and  organi^  force  of 
political  society  which  is  behind  the 
tribunal  of  the  magistrate,  and  executes 
the  sentence  of  the  ^udge,  in  war  is  turned 
outward,  and  apphed  to  the  overcoming 
of  the  corresponding  force  exerted  by  the 
hostile  nation. 

There  have  been  sects,  notably  the 
Quakers,  which  have  denied  altogether 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  partly  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  pronibited  by  Christ 
(Matt.  V.  39,  &c.),  partly  on  humanitarian 
grounds.    On  the  Scriptural  ground  they 


are  easily  refuted ;  the  case  of  the  soldiers 
instructed  in  their  duties  by  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  that  of  the  military  men 
whom  Christ  and  his  Apostles  loved  and 
familiarly  conversed  with,  without  a  word 
to  imply  that  their  calling  was  unlawful, 
sufficiently  prove  the  point.  They  are  on 
stronger  ground  when  they  point  to  the 
frightful  evils  of  every  kind  which  war 
unchains  upon  a  commimity,  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  to  its  dvilisation;  and 
when  tney  urge  that  war  should  be  put 
an  end  to  by  a  general  agreement  among 
nations  to  resort  to  arbitration,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  go  a  long  way  with  them. 
There  have  b^n,  however,  and  there 
probably  will  be  again,  many  disputes 
Detween  nations  which  they  would  under 
no  circumstances  submit  to  arbitration; 
and  in  these  cases,  if  negotiation  has 
failed,  and  there  be,  on  one  side  or  on 
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both,  great  exasperation,  war  must  in- 
evitabfy  ensue.  But  the  voice  of  morality, 
enlightened  by  religion,  is  not  thereby 
silenced;  it  claims  to  define,  both  what 
wars  may  be  justly  undertaken,  and  how 
they  should  be  conducted.  On  these  sul>- 
jects  there  is  a  tolerably  general  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  a  number  of  important 
points  among  theologians,  canonists,  and 
publicists. 

a.  The  question  what  wars  are  just 
resolves  itself  into  two  inquiries — what  is 
just  for  the  State,  and  what  is  just  for  the 
mdiyidual.  A  State  may  justly  declare 
war  in  order  to  recover  territory  of  which 
it  has  been  unjustly  deprived,  or  to  re- 
assert its  authority  over  subjects  who  have 
declared  themselves  independent,  or  to 
punish  gross  and  wanton  insults  to  its 
citizens  while  invested  with  a  public 
capacity,  and  for  several  other  causes. 
The  canonists  hold  that  a  State  may  Jaw- 
fully  make  war  upon  a  heretic  people, 
which  is  actively  spreading  heresy,  and 
stirring  up  dissension  and  rebellion  within 
its  own  suDJect  provinces ;  or  upon  a  pagan 
people,  which  prevents  the  preachmg  of 
the  Gospel,  and  refuses  free  passage  to 
miasioners  who  desire  to  carry  the  light 
of  faith  to  countries  beyond.  When  the 
justice  of  a  war  is  doubtful,  Grotius  ("  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,"  c.  23,  cited  in  Fer- 
raris) urges  that,  considering  the  evils 
which  war  entails,  particularly  upon  in- 
nocent persons.  Governments  ought  to 
prefer  to  remain  at  peace;  and  this  is 
probably  now  the  general  opinion.  It  is 
no  just  cause  of  war  tiiat  a  State  desires 
to  rule  over  its  neighbour,  or  to  enlarge 
its  dominions,  or  add  to  its  wealth  or 
power,  or  to  preserve  a  certain  balance  of 
force  and  prevent  another  nation  from  be- 
coming dangerously  powerful,  unless  the 
aggrandisement  feared  tend  manifestly 
and  indisputably  to  the  subjugation  of 
other  nations. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  a  Govern- 
ment declarmg  war  are  safe  in  obeying  it, 
and  taking  up  arms  in  its  behalf,  umess 
they  are  certam  that  its  cause  is  unjust. 
"In  doubtful  matters  we  ought  always 
to  obey,  .  .  .  because,  though  the  ruler 
may  sin  in  commanding,  the  subject  does 
not  sin  in  obeying**  (Glossa  on  St.  Au- 
gustine, quoted  by  Ferraris).  But  a 
foreign  auxiliary,  enlisting  hixnself  volun- 
tarily in  the  service  of  a  nation  at  war,  is 
bound  to  satisfy  himself  beforehand  that 
its  cause  is  just.  If  a  soldier  is  certain 
that  the  cause  in  which  his  Government 
is  fighting  is  unjust,  he  ought  to  obtain 
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his  discharge  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  abstain,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  acts  of  hostility. 

/3.  As  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
war,  opinion  formerly  tended  to  harsher 
conclusions  than  those  now  commonly 
received.  AU  movable  property  used  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  lawful  spoil  of  the 
soldiers  of  an  invading  force.  "  Qua?  ab 
hostibus  capimus,  jure  gentium  statim 
nostra  fiunt  — "  The  things  which  we  take 
from  our  enemies,  by  the  law  of  nations 
immediately  become  our  own  "  (Ferraris, 
art.  iii.  §  34) .  Animals  used  for  ploughing, 
and  seed  com,  were  excepted  from  this 
right  of  spoil  enjoyed  by  conquerors.  At 
the  present  day,  among  civilised  nations, 
private  property  on  land  is  held  to  be 
exempt  from  spoliation  in  time  of  war. 
The  mvading  general  requisitions  the 
authorities  of  the  towns  and  villages 
which  he  occupies  for  such  supplies  as  he 
may  require,  with  or  without  payment; 
and,  if  these  requisitions  be  complied  with, 
it  is  held  to  be  his  duty  to  restrain  his 
soldiers  from  every  species  of  plunder. 
Private  property  at  sea  is  still  subject  to 
be  seized,  and  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
captors. 

The  duties  of  a  soldier  in  war  towards 
the  State  which  he  serves  and  the  general 
who  commands  him  comprehend  faithful 
service,  courage,  and  prompt  obedience. 
Hence  desertion,  cowardice,  and  breaches 
of  discipline,  are  in  a  soldier  grievous 
sins. 

Ambush,  stratagem,  and  deceit  are 
lawful  in  time  of  war,  for  those  whose 
lives  are  in  continual  peril  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  abstain  from  any  practice  against 
their  enemies  which  might  tend  to  lessen 
that  peril.  In  practice,  the  resort  to  such 
means  is  limited  in  some  degree  by  the 
code  of  military  honour.  Ihe  use  of 
poisoned  weapons  and  explosive  bullets  is 
generally  condemned,  as  causing  a  great 
mcrease  of  suffering  to  those  wounded  by 
them,  without  any  corresponding  military 
advantage.     (Ferraris,  Bellum.) 

"WASBZiro  or  i*BBT.  [See  Holy 
Week.] 

"WASHnra  or  BAsrss  saroBB 

ABTB  ATTBB  VUkSS.  A  rubric  of  the 
Roman  Missal  directs  the  celebrating  priest 
to  wash  his  hands  in  the  sacristy  before  he 
puts  on  his  vestments.  The  Jewish  priests 
used  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  oefore 
they  officiated  at  the  altar  (Ex.  xxx.  18- 
21 ;  2  Paralip.  iv.  2,  6),  and  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  and  Ixxiii.  13,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  ethical  meaning  of 
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thb  rite.  The  early  Ohristians  adopted 
a  similar  usage ;  only  with  them  the  pre- 
liminary lustration  llefore  prayer  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  laity.  Many  of  the  Fathers 
testify  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom. 
(See,  e.g.,  Euseb.  "H.E."  x.  4.;  Chrysost. 
Horn.  iii.  "In  Epist.  ad  Ephes.";  and 
Cflssar.  Serm.  51,  numbered  229  in  Ap- 
pendix iv.  to  St.  Augustine.)  In  later 
times  this  preliminary  ablution  was  pre- 
scribed for  priests  onJv.  It  is  also  usual 
fpr  priests  to  wash  their  fingers  in  the 
sacnsty  after  Mass  when  they  have  taken 
off  their  vestments. 

Quite  distinct  from  either  of  these 
washings  is  the  washing  of  the  priest's 
hands  after  the  offertory,  and  again  after 
Communion.  (For  these  see  Lavabo; 
Ablution;  Purification.) 

vrarsm  rmzARS.      [See     Cab- 

mSLITES.] 

'WBZTB  OABBKBMT.  [See  BAP- 
TISM, and  Low  Sunday.] 

WXT-smrBAT.  The  common 
name  in  England  for  Pentecost.  Mr. 
Skeat  ("Etymological  Dictionary/*  «m6 
voc,)  shows  that  the  derivation  is  plain 
and  certain.  It  descends  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "hwita  Sunnandaeg,'*  and  means 
"  White  Sunday."  It  is  more  difficult  to 
say  why  the  name  was  given,  but  probably 
the  author  just  quoted  is  right  in  his 
suggestion  that  it  refers  to  the  white  robe 
of  baptism.  Easter  and  Pentecost  were 
for  many  a^  the  times  at  which  baptism 
was  administered,  and  in  cold  climates, 
like  our  own,  Pentecost  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  Easter  for  the  reception  of  bap- 
tism, which,  in  those  days,  was  given  by 
immersion.  If  this  explanation  is  correct, 
our  name  for  Pentecost  would  resemble 
the  Latin  title  for  Low  Sunday,  viz. 
"  Dominica  in  Albis." 

vrOA*  The  ancient  definition  of  a 
will  or  testament  by  the  Roman  lurists 
was  "  the  lawful  sentence  of  our  will  con- 
cerning that  which  a  person  wishes  to  be 
done  after  his  death."  Many  writers  hold 
that  the  words  "with  the  institution  of 
an  heir  "  should  be  added  to  the  definition, 
because  such  institution  is  "  of  the  essence 
of  the  testament "  ( Ferraris) .  The  business 
of  will-making,  in  England  at  least,  is 
now  regulated  in  all  its  parts  bv  the 
8tatut«-5iw;  and  those  desiring  informa- 
tion respecting  it  can  find  what  they  seek 
in  the  ordinary  law-books,  or,  which  is 
the  safer  course,  obtain  it  horn  their 
lawyer.  All  that  will  be.  here  attempted 
b  (1)  to  point  out  some  special  circum- 
stances about  the  wills  of  Ohristians  which 
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the  history  of  primitive  times  brings  to 
our  knowled^ ;  (2)  to  advert  generally  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages ;  (5)  to  specify 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
modem  canon  few  in  regard  to  testamen- 
tary disposition. 

(1)  After  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine  the  imperial  law  (Cod.  Theod.  16, 
2,  4)  sanctioned  and  facilitated  the  be- 

?[uest  of  property  of  all  kinds  to  the 
yhurcL  Sucn  property  became  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Cnurch  and  the  poor,  and 
could  not  thereafter  be  the  subject  of  a 
will,  except  so  far  as  a  man  might  desire, 
and  be  entitled,  to  pomt  out  its  future  difl- 
pensers.*  (vlerics,  therefore,  of  all  grades, 
could  not  dispose  by  will  of  any  property, 
movable  or  immovable,  which  they  had 
become  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  their 
office.  Justinian,  in  the  Code,  allows 
bishops  to  bequeath  property  which  they 

Possessed  before,  or  which  they  had  in- 
erited  since,  their  consecration;  every- 
thing else  they  could  only  leave  to  the 
Church.  This  law  was  enforced  by 
Gregory  the  Great  in  several  remarkable 
instances.  Justinian,  also,  while  allowing 
secular  priests  to  make  wills  (Nov.  76, 
1),  withheld  the  right  altogether  from 
monks.  The  power  of  testamentary  dis- 
position was  frejiuentlv  taken  from  and 
restored  to  heretics  in  the  imperial  legisla- 
tion. A  constitution  of  Valentinian  (370) 
forbade  women  to  bequeath  property  to 
ecclesiastical  persons. 

A  remarkable  anecdote  is  told  by 
Possidius  of  St.  Augustine.  A  certain 
Januarius,  who  had  joined  the  congrega- 
tion of  clerks  which  the  saint  had  insti- 
tuted in  hb  house  at  Hippo,  bequeathed 
his  money  to  the  Church,  disinheriting 
his  two  cnildren.  St.  Augustine  refused 
the  bequest:  first,  because  his  religious  had 
renounced  the  power  of  willing  when  they 
joined  the  congregation ;  secondly,  because 
of  the  wrong  done  to  the  children.  He 
sent  for  the  heirs,  and  arranged  fpr  the 
division  of  the  money  between  them. 
Satyrus  left  all  his  property  to  his  brother, 
St  Ambrose,  with  a  verbal  request  that  he 
would  give  to  the  poor  as  much  of  it  as 
he  thought  right.  St.  Ambrose  gave  it 
all  to  the  poor.  The  saint  made  no  will, 
having  stripped  himself  of  everything  at 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  when  he  made 
over  his  lands  to  the  Church,  reserving  the 
U9ufructy  or  annual  profits  of  them,  to  his 
sister  for  her  life. 

>  Thomassio,  VtL  et  Xoi>a  Disc,  ilL  2,  38. 
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(2)  During  the  middle  nges,  the  prac- 
tice of  devising  land  and  other  property 
for  religious  purposes  {adpias  amsas)  was 
still  largely  resorted  to.  In  countries 
where  the  society  was  feudal,  the  Irings 
and  superior  lords,  finding  that  the  accu- 
mulatioQ  of  lands  held  by  the  Church 
deprived  them  of  various  incidental  ad- 
vantages (such  as  reliefs,  wardships,  and 
escheats)  which  they  derived  from  the 
same  lands  while  in  lay  tenure,  commenced 
to  legislate  against  such  accumulation, 
whether  effected  W  grant  or  will.  Hence 
arose  the  laws  of  Mortmain,  forbidding 
any  further  conveyance  of  lands  to  the 
Oliurch.  These  laws,  however,  in  Eng- 
land, could  be  evaded  by  means  of  a 
Licence  in  Mortmain  granted  by  the  Crown, 
A  practice  also  arose  of  bequeathing  lands 
to  certain  persons  as  the  le^  owners,  to 
the  use  of  certain  other  persons — ^a  re- 
ligious community,  for  instance ;  and,  in 
these  cases,  the  Court  of  Chancery  re- 
garded the  beneficial  ownership  as  belong- 
ing to  those  to  whom  the  use  was  dem^. 
This  practice — long  before  uses  were  turned 
into  possession — was  nrevented  from  being 
of  any  benefit  to  the  Church  by  the  statute 
of  1392,  which  enacted  that  uses  should 
be  subject  to  the  statutes  of  Mortmain, 
and  liable  to  be  forfeited  on  any  infringe- 
ment thereof,  equally  with  the  lands  them- 
selves.* Licences  in  Mortmain  ceased  to 
be  given  after  the  Reformation,  and  the 
statute  of  23  Henry  VIII.  (1632)  declared 
that  all  grants  of  lands,  on  trust  for  parish 
churches  or  other  institutions  "erected 
and  made  of  devotion,"  if  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  should  be  deemed  null  and 
void.  This  statute  was  held  to  cut  oft* 
grants  to  superstitious  uses ;  those  to  chari- 
table uses  were  still  valid.  But  the  Mort- 
main Act  of  1736  (9  George  II.  c.  36) 
enacted  that  any  grant  to  a  charitable 
use  should  be  by  a  deed  executed  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  donors  death, 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within 
six  months  after  execution,  and  taking 
effect  immediately  upon  enrolment. 

(3)  With  regard  to  wills  in  modem 
times,  the  general  rule  has  been  (Ferraris, 
Test.  SLTt,  i.  §40)  to  follow  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  civil  law,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal no  less  than  in  secular  courts,  in  all 
countries  belonging  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire ;  in  countries  subject  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  canon  law  was  followed.  The 
civil  law  requires  that  a  will  be  attested 
by  seven  witnesses,  all  males.  If  the 
testator  is  unable  to  sign  it,  an  eighth 
1  Stephen'^  Oommeniariesy  Part  I,  ch.  xv. 
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witness  is  required,  who  signs  in  his  name. 
The  canon  law  only  reqmres  attestation 
by  two  good  witnesses  {idonei  testes)  and 
the  narish  priest.  In  the  absence  of  the 
parish  priest,  there  must  be  four  witnesses. 
According  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  clerks 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  and 
religious  without  the  consent  of  their 
superior,  cannot  witness  wills.  But  cus- 
tom has  sanctioned  their  acting  without 
consent,  and  they  frequently  do  so. 

If  executed  without  the  required  form- 
alities, and  not  afterwards  validated  in 
one  of  the  wa^s  pointed  out  by  the  im- 
perial legislation,  a  will  ad  causas  pro- 
fanasy  according  both  to  the  civil  and  the 
canon  law,  is  null;  and  a  celebrated 
question  has  arisen,  whether,  if  the  in- 
tention of  the  testator  be  clear,  the  nullity 
of  the  will  for  want  of  form  should  be 
extended  to  the  forum  consdmtuB  as  well 
as  the  forum  e.vterrmm.  Much  has  been 
written  on  both  sides ;  an  abstract  of  the 
arguments  may  be  seen  in  Ferraris  (art  i 
44-67).  ^ 

Privileged  wills  (testamenta  privile- 
giata)  are  those  which  are  held  in  canon 
law  to  be  valid  although  the  forms  re- 
quired by  the  civil  law  have  not  been 
complied  with.  Such  are  those  ad  pias 
eausaSf  those  of  soldiers  made  on  a  cam- 
paign, those  of  peasants,  &c.  A  testamm- 
tum  ad  pias  causas  is  a  will  in  which  a 
religious  purpose  or  destination  is  sub- 
stituted  for  the  heir— such  as  the  support 
of  a  church  or  convent,  an  almshouse,  a 
school,  &c.  This  is  held  to  be  vaUd,  even 
without  witnesses,  if  written  and  signed 
in  the  known  hand  of  the  testator;  other- 
wise, it  requires  two  witnesses. 

Anj'one  can  make  a  will  who  is  not 
prohibited  by  natural  or  positive  law 
Persons  so  disqualified,  are— infanta  under 
seven  years,  madmen  (although  a  will 
made  m  a  lucid  interval  is  valid),  idiots, 
spendthnfts  interdicted  by  the  courts 
^ayes,  captives,  convicts,  suicides,  &c. 
This  IS  merely  a  general  statement ;  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  occur  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  classes  enumerated  above, 
under  which  a  will  can  be  validly  made. 
Professed  regulars  cannot  make  a  will,  be- 
cause they  cannot,  as  individuals,  own 
property  [Prokession,  Rel.];  neverthe- 
less they  can  interpret  and  declare  a  testa- 
mentary disposition  made  previously  to 
profession.  Secular  clerks  of  all  grades 
can  devise  their  patrimonial  and  quasi- 
patrimonial,  or  individual,  property  as 
freely  as  laymen.* 

*  Ferraris,  art.  iii.  26. 
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All  regulars  (except  Franciflcans)  can, 
with  the  licence  of  their  superior,  act  as 
testamentary  executors.  Even  if  they 
have  not  such  licence,  their  executorial 
acts,  though  not  licit,  are  valid  Thej 
are  bound  to  render  an  account  of  their 
administration  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

A  will  is  said  to  be  "  ambulatorv,"  and 
can  at  any  time  be  revoked  or  cnanged 
down  to  the  last  day  of  life. 

(Ferraris,  Testamenium  j  Soglia,  lib.  iii. 
§50;  Smith. and  Cheetham;  Stephen's 
"  Commentaries,"  1868.) 

'VTZTCBf^HAFT,  WITCH  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  tviccancraftj  wicce  ;  probably  con- 
nected with  Old  High  German  icihan, 
German  ivethen).  AVitcbcrafb  has  been 
defined  (Bergier,  "  Diet.  Theol.'')  as  "  the 
art  of  doing  things  wonderful,  and  ap- 
parently supernatural,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  God."  Perhaps  a  more  exact 
definition  would  be  "a  power,  real  or 
supposed,  of  producing,  in  concert  with 
an  evil  spirit,  effects  beyond  the  reach  of 
natural  means  and  operations." 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  evil 
!^pirits,  and  maintain  that  all  the  cases  of 
demoniacal  possession  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  and  recorded  elsewhere  are  merely 
cases  of  disease,  are  of  course  still  less 
inclined  w  admit  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft. Imagination,  morbid  fancy,  terror 
of  the  unknown,  private  spite,  knaveir, 
credulity,  and  hafluciuation,  sufficientlv 
accoimt,  in  their  eyes,  for  all  of  which 
witches  have  ever  been  accused,  or  have 
accused  themselves.  The  former  opinion 
— namely,  that  any  commerce  between 
human  beings  and  evil  spirits  is  imaginary 
and  impossible — is  repugnant  to  Scripture 
and  the,  at  least  implicit,  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  cannot  be  held  by  Catholics. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we 
believe  that  obsession  is  a  fact,  and  that 
human  beings  can  and  do  come  under  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,  we  should  there- 
fore admit  the  reality  of  any  such  leagues 
or  compacts  with  the  devil  as  the  records 
of  witchcraft  assume.  Perrone,  indeed, 
describes  as  "rash"  the  denial  of  the 
common  opinion  that  dealings  and  com- 
|)acts  with  the  devil  actually  take  place.' 
But  other  Catholic  theologians  (see  the 
article  Marpe  in  Wetzer  and  Welte^  take 
a  different  view,  and  argue  that,  just  as 
the  belief  in  the  Sabbaths  or  nightly 
meetings  of  the  witches,  though  once 
univer^y  held,  has  been  so  dissipated 
by  reflection  and  experience  that  Perrone 
himself  does  not  admit  it,  so  the  tendency 
1  Fr<tIectioneMt  iv.  60. 
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of  sound  opimon  is  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  view  tnat  the  phenozneDa  of  witch- 
craft imply,  or  ever  implied,  an  actuil 
diabolic  compact. 

Without  troubling  ourselves  with  the 
sofftE  and  lamuB  of  Roman  antiquity,  let 
us  consider    the  popular    notions   about 
witches  and  their  power  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  till  quite  recent  times,  and  still 
are  harboured  in  many  weak  and  ill-taught 
minds.    It  used  to  be  believed  that  wit<^ 
were  of  three  kinds — ^black,   white,  and 
grey :    the    first  could    only    hurt ;    the 
second  only  help;  the  third  could  both 
help  and  hurt.     Their   po^wer  came  to 
them  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  by  which  they  bartered  their  souls 
for  some  earthly  object  of  desire.     The 
witch  was  thought  to  be  usually  ''  a  de- 
crepit, superannuated  old  woman,  who  is 
tempted  by  a  man  in  black  to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  become  his,  both  soul  and  body.' 
He  gives  her  a  piece  of  money,  and  she 
delivers  to  him  a  slip  of  parchment,  on 
which  her  name  is  signed  with  her  blood. 
An  imp  or  familiar,  often  in  the  form  of  a 
cat,  b  given  to  her,  and  the  bargain  is 
concluded.      From  this  time    the  witch 
bore  the  devil's  mark  on  some  part  of  her 
bodv.^     Whether    the   witch    were    the 
devil's  instrument,  or  the  devil  hers,  was 
a  point  not  quite  settled;  but  in  either 
case  she  deserved  to  be  burned. 

Reginald  Scot,  who  lived  at  a  time 
when  there  were  as  many  as  seventeen  or 
eighteen   reputed   witches  in    many  an 
English    viliftge,  describes    the   way  in 
which  the  character  of  witch  came  to  be 
assigned  to   a  woman.      A   morose  old 
woman,  who  has  lost  her  children  and 
friends,  lives  alone  in  a  hut ;  she  begs  food 
and  other  things  of  her  neighbours ;  some- 
times she  meets  with  a  refusal,  resenting 
which  she  uses  bad  language,  and  wisheB 
some    harm    may  come   to  the  refusCT. 
After  a  time,  some  altercation  of  this 
kind  has  taken  place  between  her  and 
many  families  in  the  parish.     To  some 
members  of  these,  mishaps  are  sure  to 
happen — sudden  seizures  of  illness,  mur- 
rain among  the  cattle,  failure  of  crops, 
&c.     The  cause  is  unknown;    one  mu^ 
therefore  be  invented ;  the  curses  of  the 

'  Margaret  Flower,  executed  at  Lincoln  in 
1618  for  bewitching?  Lord  Ro^ae,  son  of  the  Carl 
of  Rutland,  and  other  persons,  confeB)«ed  that 
she  had  two  familiar  spirits  Backing  on  her— the 
one  white,  the  other  black  spotted.  When  she 
first  entertained  them  she  promised  them  b«f 
soul,  and  they  covenanted  to  do  all  thiof;* 
which  she  commanded  them  (Brand,  Peiputar 
Anttquitieg,  ii.  887). 
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old  woman  are  remembered,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  clear — she  has  bewitched  them. 
Even  the  doctors,  says  Scot,  if  they  find 
a  case  defy  their  art,  often  encourage  the 
superstitious  belief,  for  inscitii^  pallium 
vefieficium  et  incantatio  ("  witchcraft  and 
enchantment  are  the  cloak  of  ignorance  "). 
True  religion  supports  the  mind  under 
misfortune,  ascribing  every  event  to  the 
wiU  or  the  pennission  of  God,  who  does 
nothing  except  in  love.  But  when  the 
Christianity  professed  is  but  skin  deep, 
and  temporal  gain  or  loss  is  the  engrossing 
object  of  our  hope  or  fear,  an  ignorant 
age  resorts  to  witchcraft,  whether  to 
explain  ill-luck,  or  to  find  a  short  cut  to 
prosperity.  "If  any  adversitie,  greefe, 
sicknesse,  losse  of  children,  come,  cattell, 
or  libertie,  happen  unto  them,  by  and  by 
they  exclaime  upon  witches."  So  writes 
Reginald  Scot,  and  illustrates  what  he 
sa^s  bv  relating  what  had  happened 
within  his  own  knowledge.  The  Rev.  J. 
Ferrall,  vicar  of  Brenchley  in  Kent, 
charged  Margaret  Symons,  one  of  his 
parishioners,  with  having  bewitched  his 
son,  and  caused  him  to  fall  seriously  ill. 
The  woman's  dog  had  barked  at  the  boy 
as  ho  was  passing  her  house  ;  about  this  a 
quaiTel  haa  arisen,  and  angry  words  been 
exchanged.  When  his  son,  soon  after- 
wards, fell  ill,  the  reverend  gentleman, 
ronfiftfied  in  his  opinion  hy  the  other  witches 
living  in  the  villagef  thought  Margaret 
Symons  must  have  cast  a  spell  upon  him. 
The  words  printed  in  italics  illustrate  a 
fact  which  witch-trials  abundantly  teach 
— viz.  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  tends 
to  establish  and  extend  itself  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  reputed  witches. 
The  boy  was  said  to  have  been  cured  of 
his  illness  by  another  Brenchley  witch ! 
and    Margaret    Symons,  we  may  hope, 


As  by  degrees  the  theory  of  witch- 
craft, arranging  itself  round  two  principal 
points — the  league  with  the  devil  and  the 
nightly  meetings  or  Sabbaths — became 
more  definite,  the  catalogue  of  mischiefs, 
rogueries,  and  portentous  events  of  all 
kinds,  which  the  witches  were  believed 
capable  of  causing,  was  continually  on 
the  increase.  If  a  German  jurisconsult, 
in  a  "dissertatio  juridica,"  were  at  the 
present  day  to  write  as  the  learned  Wal- 
burger  of  Anhalt  wrote  iti  1670,  he 
would  be  set  down  as  insane.  But,  at  the 
time,  Walburger  was  considered  to  write 
on  the  conservative,  safe,  and  orthodox 
side.  In  his  belief,  witches  can  and  do 
cause  disease  (p.  30) ;  and  lay  snares  to 
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kill  unbaptised  mfants  (p.  35)  for  the 
gratification  of  their  master  the  devil; 
they  kill  their  own  children,  and  offer 
them  to  the  devil  in  sacrifice  (p.  36) ; 
cause  wet-nurses  and  niursing-mothers  to 
lose  their  milk  (ib.) ;  and  kill  great  num- 
bers of  children,  after  bringing  them  into 
the  world  as  midwives,  by  running  long 
needles  into  their  heads.  In  th^  previous 
century  a  German  count  had  "  dedicated 
to  the  flames"  i^Vulcano contteeravit)  eight 
witches,  who  had  killed,  between  them, 
one  hundred  and  forty  infants.  Two 
witches  were  detected,  one  summer  night, 
boiling  an  infant  in  a  cauldron ;  had  they 
not  been  interrupted,  they  said,  a  strong 
frost  would  have  been  caused  by  the 
mighty  spell  they  were  brewing,  which 
would  have  destroyed  all  the  crops.  One 
of  the  abominations  of  which,  m  Wal- 
burger's  opinion,  witches  were  most  fre- 
quently guilty,  was  that  of  "  nodatio " ; 
the  coarse  and  grotesque  details  in  con- 
nection with  this  charge  may  be  seen 
in  Ghirlandus,  Bodin,  and  Delrio,  as  well 
as  in  the  present  tract.  Witches  are  in 
the  habit  of  killing  animals,  usually  by 
poison  ;  of  drying  up  cows,  causing  abor- 
tion, preventing  nutter  from  coming  and 
beer  from  working,  and  diverting,  with 
the  aid  of  the  devU,  the  milk  from  cows 
belonging  to  other  women  into  their  own 
milk-pails.  The  Satanic  Sabbaths,  Wal- 
burger tells  us,  are  organised  by  the  devil 
with  peculiar  care.  The  judge*  Remigius, 
he  says,  condemned  800  persons  to  death 
in  Lorraine  for  the  crime  of  attending 
these  meetings,  all  of  whom  testified  that 
they  really  took  place.  The  witches  ride 
to  them  on  broomsticks,  retnls,  goats, 
bulls,  horses,  or  dogs — the  transporting 
power  being  supplied  by  the  devil.  In 
Germany  the  Blocksberg  is  a  favourite 
place  of  meeting. 

Great  though  the  power  of  the  witch 
was  beheved  to  be,  the  popular  imagina- 
tion imposed  limits  upon  it,  and  invented 
antidotes  against  their  spells.  At  (-hrist- 
mastide  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  restrained 
the  powers  of  hell : — 

"  then  no  planet  strikes. 
No  fairy  takes,  rutr  witch  hath  jwwer  to  chan/iy 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

{Hamlet,  Act  I.) 

If  one  could  succeed  in  drawing  the 
witch's  blood,  her  spells  were  defeated 
(Brand,  ii.  378).  Herb  Paris  was  thought 
an  excellent  preservative;  vervain  and 
dill  were  also  recommended ;  people  used 
to  hang  up  these  things  at  their  doors. 
It  was  also  believed  that  there  were  in- 
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fallible  means  of  provinc'  witchcraft 
against  a  witch  who  declared  herself 
innocent.  Of  these  the  one  first  resorted 
to  was  to  search  for  the  devil's  mark ;  this 
being  found,  according  to  Scot,*  the  judge 
might  sentence  her  to  death  at  once.  A 
mole,  or  wart,  or  birth-mark,  found  on 
the  unhappy  woman  must  often  have 
sealed  her  doom.  Another  method  was 
to  weigh  the  witch  against  the  church 
Bible ;  if  the  latter  were  the  heaviest, 
she  was  ^ilty.  Another  was  to  make 
her  say  tne  Lord's  Prayer,  it  being  be- 
lieved that  no  witch  could  repeat  it  to  the 
end  without  a  mistake.  Another  was  to 
cross-tie  her,  (right  thumb  to  left  toe,  left 
thumb  to  right  toe],  and  throw  her  into 
a  pond  or  river:  it  guilty  she  could  not 
sink ;  if  she  did  sink,  this  proof  of  her 
innocence  unluckily  came  too  late.  A 
notorious  witch-finder  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Matthew  Hopkins,  was  famous 
for  applying  all  these  tests ;  he  "  hanged, 
in  one  year,  no  less  than  sixty  reputed 
witches  in  his  own  county  of  Essex.  * 

What  are  we  to  Bhj  to  all  this  ?  That 
confessions  of  being  m  league  with  the 
devil,  and  of  attendance  at  the  Sabbaths, 
were  sometimes  extorted  by  torture  is 
undoubted;  and  such  confessions  few 
persons  would  now  hesitate  to  pronounce 
worthless.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in 
numberless  instances  the  witches  volun- 
tarily accused  themselves  of  the  greatest 
monstrosities  and  crimes  imaginable.  Shall 
we  believe,  on  their  own  word,  that  they 
went  where  they  said  they  went,  made 
the  covenants  which  they  said  they  made, 
saw  what  they  said  they  saw  P  To  resist 
belief  in  their  asseverations  must  have 
been  for  a  long  time  extremely  difficult, 
especially  when  judges  and  advocates 
came  to  the  investigation  with  a  fixed 
conviction  that  witchcraft  was  a  real 
crime.  But  experience  must  have  kept 
continually  adding  to  the  mass  of  dis- 
proved assertions  and  detected  impostures; 
so  that  at  last  it  seemed  moi'e  reasonable 
to  trace  the  enormities  with  which  these 
miserable  creatures  charged  themselves 
to  their  own  crazy  and  turbid  imagination 
than  to  suppose  them  to  have  an  objective 
existence.  To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that 
the  evil  spirit  has  anything  to  do  with 
witchcraft.  Many  recorded  cases  are 
apparently  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose 
a  demoniacal  agency  to  have  been  at  work. 
The  fact  of  obsession,  and  the  refuedy 
of  exorcism,  remain  unshaken;  but  the 

»  Quoted  in  Brand,  ii.  881. 
>  Brand,  il.  885. 
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crime  of  witchcraft,  consistiog  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  conscious  bargain  with  tiie 
evil  one  in  order  to  obtain  unlawM 
power,  would  appear  to  rest  on  no  eecore 
foundation.^ 

The  history  of  juridical  and  theologi- 
cal opinion  is  very  curious,  and  was 
admirably  traced  by  Tartarotti  in  the  last 
century.  From  the  introduction  to  his 
work,  "  Del  Congresso  Nottumo,"  most  of 
the  details  in  the  following  sketch  are 
taken.  The  first  among  mediseval  writers 
to  notice  the  witchee*  Sabbath  was 
Hegino,  abbot  of  Prume,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century;  he  sp^iks  of 
"wicked  women,*  who  say  that  they 
attend  great  meetings  by  night  '*with 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  pagans,"  and 
do  her  bidding.  Diana  (Hecate,  Trivia) 
was  the  goddess  of  the  ways  {viarum  dea)^ 
and  therefore  supposed  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  her  votaries  gathered  frran 
every  quarter.*  A  century  later.  Bur- 
chard,  bishop  of  Worms,  speaks  of  women 
who  believcJi  themselves  to  ride  to  the 
meetings  on  difierent  beasts.  A  Council 
of  Treves  (1310)  forbade  any  woman  to 
pretend  that  she  rode  by  night  with 
Diana  or  with  Herodiana — ^**h8Bc  enim 
deemoniaca  illusio  est."  By  Herodiana 
was  meant  the  daughter  of  Herodias, 
whose  skill  in  dancing  was  supposed  to 
be  displayed  at  these  Satanical  assemblies. 
From  the  fifteenth  century  date  the 
systematic  severities  of  the  Inquisition 
for  witchcraft  {processus  de  crimine  Mapia, 
ffe^cenprocesse).  Dominican  writers  of 
that  age — Nider,  Jaquerio,  Sprenger, 
Institor,  &c. — defended  the  process,  and 
asserted  the  reality  of  what  the  witches 
confessed ;  but  the  Franciscans  Oassini 
and  Spina  took  the  opposite  view.  Oassini 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  witches 
did  not  really  ride  to  the  Sabbata,  but  in 
ecstasy  believed  that  they  did  so.  Sprenger 
and  Institor  were  the  joint  authors  of  the 
celebrated  work  "  Malleus  Maleficarum,'' 
which  is  fidl  of  the  most  startling  and 
horrible  stories.  After  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  number  of  those 
who  opposed  the  popular  belief  grew 
rapidly.  The  work  or  Wierus,  a  Cleves 
physician,  on  the  "  Pseudomonarchia  D«- 
monum,"  which  appeared  about  that  time, 

^  Scot  wrote  of  the  supposed  covenant,  three 
centurien  ago  :  **  Let  any  wise  or  honest  man 
tell  me  that  either  he  hath  beene  a  partie  or  a 
witnesse,  and  I  will  believe  him*'  (/>wc.  of 
Witchcraft,  p.  46). 

>  Hecate  is  introduced  by  Shakspere  in  the 
Fourth  Act  of  Macbeth. 
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made  a  great  sensation.  Against  Wierus 
— besides  several  Catholic  writers,  as 
Tanner  and  Layman — the  Protestants 
Daneus,  Hemming,  T.  Erastus,  and  Bodin 
appeared.  Bodin,  author  of  "Demono- 
mania/*  was  a  French  jurisconsult. 
Wierus  declared  that  the  Protestants 
believed  in  the  Sabbata  more  firmlv  than 
the  Catholics  themselves.  Reginaltl  Scot, 
evidently  a  humane  and  enlightened  man, 
published  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft," 
m  which  he  takes  the  same  line  as 
Wierus,  in  1684;  but,  being  in  English, 
the  work  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
on  the  Contment.  Nicholas  Remigio,  the 
Lorraine  judge  mentioned  above,  published 
his  "  Daemonolatria "  in  1596.  Towards 
1600  appeared  the  ponderous  work  of 
Martin  Delrio,  a  Jesuit,  "  Disquisitiones 
Maigicae,"  in  which  the.  revelations  of  the 
witches  are  still  treated  seriously.  This 
became  everywhere  a  work  of  authority 
in  the  courts,  so  that  Thomasius  says  that 
Protestant  jurisconsults  "all  but  copy 
him  out  word  for  word.**  James  I.,  in 
his  "  Demonology,**  took  the  same  side. 
The  first  great  shock  to  the  received 
system  came  through  the  publication  of  a 
work  by  the  Jesuit,  Fredenc  Spee,  "Oautio 
Criminalis  circa  Processus  contra  Sagas," 
1631.  Father  Spee  had  attended  the 
execution  of  many  persons  condemned 
for  witchcraft  in  the  dioceses  of  Wurzburg 
and  Bamberg,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  them  were  entirely 
innocent.  Yet,  so  strong  at  that  time 
was  the  general  opinion  on  the  other  side, 
that  Father  Spee  did  not  attach  his  name 
to  his  work,  nor  did  he  express  disbelief 
in  the  Sabbata  or  midnight  meetings, 
nor  propose  to  abandon  the  process ;  he 
simply  pleaded  for  more  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection.^ Leibnitz  ^  tells  us  that 
this  work  produced  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Schonborn,  afterwards  Elec- 
tor of  Mayence,  and  through  him  on  other 
(German  princes. 

Yet,  m  spite  of  Father  Spee,  a  crowd 
of  writers  all  through  the  seventeenth 
century,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
defended  the  process,  and  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  rested.  Among  these  were 
Carpzovius,  Crusius,  Ghirlandus,  Meric 
(^asaubon,  and  Glan^ile.  The  Lutheran 
Thomasius  published  an  able  tract  (1 701 ), 

*  He  mentions  an  accusation  hrou.;;ht  by 
several  witches  against  a  certain  regular  of 
having  been  present  at  their  meeting  at  a  particu- 
lar hour;  but  at  that  hour  the  regular  was  in 
choir  singing  the  divine  office,  as  all  his  brother 
raooks  attested. 

»  TheiHiiceay  1739,  p.  724 
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"Theses  de  Crimine Magiee,"  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  mis- 
trust of  the  process  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  In  England  the  Act  9  Geo.  II. 
(1736)  abolished  all  prosecutions  for 
witchcraft  and  sorcery ;  pretensions  of 
the  kind  were  from  that  time  treated  as 
charlatanerie  and  imposture,  and,  if  at- 
tended by  attempts  to  gain  money,  w  ere 
punished.  Maria  Theresa  abolished  witch- 
trials  in  Austria  in  1766.  The  last  execu- 
tion of  witches  in  Great  Britain  appears 
to  have  been  in  Scotland  in  1727,  when  a 
woman  was  burnt  on  the  charge  of  having 
ridden  her  own  daughter  to  the  meetings, 
the  said  daughter  having  been  transformed 
into  a  pony  and  shod  by  the  devil !  *  At 
Tring  m  Hertfordshire,  in  1761,  an  old 
man  and  his  wife,  being  suspected  of 
witchcraft,  were  beaten,  ducked,  and 
otherwise  ill-used  by  a  mob  until  they 
expired.  The  latest  instances  of  witch- 
burning  in  Europe  appear  to  have  been 
at  Glarus  in  1782,  and  Posen  in  1703. 

(Scot,  "Discoverie  of  Witchcraft," 
1584 ;  Chambers'  Encyclop.  vol.  x. ; 
Brand,  "On  Popular  Antiquities,**  1813; 
Bergier,  "  Diet.  Th^ol."  (Migne)  j  Hergen- 
rother,  "  Kirchengeschichte  " ;  Perrone, 
"De  Deo  Creatore;"  Tartarotti,  "Del 
Congresso  Nottumo  delle  Lamie,"  1749  ; 
Thomasius,  "  De  Crimine  Map^te,"  1701 ; 
Walburger,  "De  Lamiis,"  1670.) 

1VOR8BIP.  [See  Latbia  ;  DuLiA  ; 
[mages,  &c.] 

'WHBATB.    [See  Marriage.] 

WYO&irrZTBS.  John  Wyclif,  or 
Wycliffe,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  born 
About  1324,  studied  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  a 
fellow  of  Merton  College,  then  a  great 
seminary  of  learned  men,  and  afterwards 
became  master  of  Balliol  College  and 
warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.     He  was  a 

Sroficieut  in  the  scholastic  divinity  of  his 
ay,  and  also  betook  himself  zealously  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Domini- 
cans, Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augus- 
tinians,  all  had  at  this  time  flourishing 
houses  at  Oxford,  and  were  the  object  of 
considerable  ill-will  to  a  large  body  of 
masters  and  doctors  belonging  to  the 
secular  clergy,  chiefly  because  they  were 
said  to  attract  promising  students  from 
the  colleges,  and  induce  them  by  various 
means  to  enter  one  of  their  convents. 
The  Franciscans  were  accustomed  to 
lecture  on  the  exceUence  of  poverty,  and 
to  dwell  in  their  sermons  on  the  fact  that 

*    Chambers*   Dom.  Ann.  of  Scotiand,  iii. 
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(yhriflt  and  Hia  Apostles  liyed  chiefly  by 
alms.  Fitzralph,  archbishop  of  Armagh^ 
maintained  that  the  poverty  of  Chnst 
was  not,  like  that  of  the  friars,  voluntary. 
On  all  the  controverted  matters  he  took  a 
decided  part  appainst  the  friars,  and  Wyclif 
and  others  joined  him.  In  1366  Wyclif 
wrote  a  tract  to  justify  the  king  (Edward 
III.)  in  refusing  to  pay,  on  the  demand 
of  Urban  V.,  the  arrears  of  the  tribute 
granted  by  King  John  to  the  Holy  See. 
Some  years  after  this,  being  made  doctor 
in  theology,  he  began  pertinaciously  to 
attack  the  friars,  declaring  that  their  mul- 
tiplication impoverished  the  realm,  that 
their  letters  of  fraternity  were  a  delusion, 
that  they  introduced  many  superstitious 
practices,  estranged  the  laity  irom  their 
parochial  clergy,  were  avaricious,  abetted 
wars,  &c. ;  also  that  they  taught  novel 
doctrines  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
Wvclif  developed  about  the  same  time 
opinions  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
put  forward  earlier  in  the  century  by 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  to  the  effect  that  the 
clergy  ought  to  have  no  coercive  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  no  temporal  penalty  of  any 
kind  ought  to  be  inflictea  except  with 
the  sanction  of  the  civil  power.  To 
these  he  added,  that  lay  loras  had  full 
power  to  take  away  temporal  possessions 
from  the  clergy  if  they  judged  that  a  bad 
use  was  made  of  them,  and  that  no  one 
was  bound  to  pay  tithes  or  offerings  to 
parish  priests  whose  lives  were  not 
edifying.  The  Pope  (Gregory  XL)  heard 
of  this  teaching,  and  addressed  letters 
(1376)  to  Edward  III.,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  University  of  Oxforii,  urging  that 
Wyclif  should  be  arrested  and  put  on  his 
trial.  Some  cause  of  delay  arose,  and  it 
was  not  till  February  1378  that  Wyclif 
appeared  to  answer  for  his  doctrine  before 
Bishop  Courtenay  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
An  immense  crowd  thronged  the  cathedral 
and  its  approaches.  The  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  was  present,  was  at  this  time 
rather  favourably  inclined  towards  Wyclif; 
high  words  passed  between  him  and  the 
bishop;  the  people,  imagining  that  an 
outrage  was  being  offered  to  their  bishop 
in  his  own  cathedral,  became  angry  and 
clamorous ;  and  the  assembly  was  broken 
up  in  confusion.  Soon  afterwards  another 
assembly  was  held  at  Lambeth  before  the 
archbishop,  to  which  Wyclif  was  cited. 
Tlo  ha  >d^*d  in  a  paper  in  Latin,  explain- 
iu>r  iis  te^ohing  on  the  connection  be- 
tween dominion  (or  ownership)  and  grace, 
on  the  jurisdiction  in  temporals  claimed 
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for  the  Church,  on  the  effecta  of  ex- 
communication, and  similar  questions.* 
This  paper  is  full  of  scholastic  subtleties 
and  aistinctions,  so  that  it  is  difRcult  in 
many  places  to  catch  Wyclif  s  real  mean- 
ing. The  judges  decided  that  it  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  archbishop  inhibited 
him  from  lecturing  or  publishing  an^  more 
on  the  subjects  in  dispute.  Wyclif  then 
(April  1378)  presented  a  paper  in  Eng- 
lish— or  a  paper  was  presented  for  him — 
to  the  Parliament,  which  is  palpably 
more  anti-Papal  and  insurgent  in  tone 
than  the  statement  presented  to  the  arch- 
bishop, though  it  follows  generally  the 
same  line.  About  this  time  Gregory  XL 
died,  and  the  pioceedings  against  Wyclif 
were  dropped. 

In  1378-0  Wyclif  appears  to  have 
been  actively  engaged  on  the  translation 
of  the  Vulgate  Bible  into  English.  It  \& 
not  known  what  proportion  of  either  of 
the  two  versions  wnicn  have  been  printed 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1850)  actually 
came  from  his  pen,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  impulse 
came  from  him,  and  that  he  baa  an 
important  share  in  the  actual  execu- 
tion. 

In  1381  Wyclif  lectured  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  was  led  on  by  his  bitter 
antagonism  to  the  theologians  of  the 
mendicant  orders  to  the  enunciation  of 
views  which  scandalised  the  Church  and 
the  university,  and  were  formally  con- 
demned by  both .  In  brief,  he  propounded 
the  tenet  of  consubstantiation.  ''Right 
as  hit  is  heresye,*'  he  sidd,  "to  trowe 
that  Crist  is  a  spiryt  and  no  body,  so  hit 
is  heresye  to  trowe  that  this  sacrament  is 
God  8  body  and  no  bred ;  for  hit  is  bothe 
togedir.'"*  So  again,  in  the  "  TriRlogus,"  * 
written  probably  in  138(i,  to  quote  one 
among  many  similar  passages,  he  says 
that  the  whole  Church  militant,  "since 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  has  rightly  believed  that  this 
sacrament  or  consecrated  host  is  natur- 
ally real  bread "  {verus  pants),  "  and 
sacramentallv  the  body  of  Christ."  The 
chancellor,  William  de  Berton,  convened 
a  court  of  twelve  doctors  in  the  schools 
of  the  Augustinian  convent,  who  adopted 
a  definition  in  which,  Wyclif  not  being 
named,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  is  formally  asserted. 
Wyclif,    who    was    present,    put  in    » 

1   This   tract  begins  "Protestor  publioc*' 

(See  Lewis's  Life  of  WycUf  p.  59.) 
~    ...  —    .     j.j^  g^^ 


>  Stkct  English  Works,  iii 
5  Book  IV.  c.  27,  ed.  Lechler. 
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document  known  as  his  '*  Confession,*'  \ 
in  which,  under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  words 
and  copious  extracts  from  the  Fathers, 
he  tried  to  vindicate  ^the  soundness  of 
his  Eucharistic  teaching.  Soon  after 
this,  the  terrible  rising  of  the  Commons 
(in  the  summer  of  1381)  turned  away 
men's  thoughts  for  a  time  from  every 
other  subject.  Sudbury,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  murdered.  The  new 
archbishop  (Courtenay)  lost  no  time  in 
following  up  the  proceedings  against 
Wyclif.  He  convened  a  council  at  the 
Black  Friars  in  London,  which  met  in 
May  1382,  and  condemned  twenty-four 
propositions  extracted  from  the  reformer's 
writings.  Of  these  ten  were  declared  to 
be  heretical,  and  fourteen  erroneous.  The 
first  of  the  ten  was,  "  That  the  substance 
of  material  bread  and  wine  remains  after 
consecration  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Altar."  The  fourteen  erroneous  conclu- 
sions belonged  either  to  the  peculiar 
politico- ecclesiastical  system  which  Wy- 
clif, following  the  Vaudois,  had  built  up 
in  various  treatises,  or  were  strong 
opinions  suggested  by  his  animosity  to- 
wards the  friars.  The  Pope's  confirma- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  j 
was  soon  obtained,  and  the  archbishop 
then  took  very  energetic  steps  to  repress  i 
the  teaching  of  the  condemned  opinions 
both  in  the  university  and  the  country.  | 
Wyclif  was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford  and  ' 
retire  to  his  living  of  Lutterworth ;  that 
no  other  severity  was  used  towards  him 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  state  of 
his  health,  for  about  the  end  of  1382  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis.  During  the 
two  remaining  years  oi  his  life  his  lite- 
rary activity  must  have  been  prodigious  •, 
the  great  bulk  of  his  English  works  (of 
which  the  three  volumes  printed  by  tne 
Clarendon  Press,  with  the  supplementary 
volume  edited  by  Mr.  Matthew,  are  far 
from  exhausting  the  list)  were  produced 
in  this  period.     According  to  (Jascoyne, 

*  It  hegins  "  S»pe  confeesus  sum,**  and  may 
be  read  in  Lewises  Life,  p.  323 ;  Ftucic.  Zizan. 
p.  115 ;  and  Yaughan's  Life,  ii.  245. 
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(Lewis,  336)  he  had  another  paraljrtic 
stroke  on  December  2S,  1384,  and  died 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  part  of  his 
career  Wyclif  founded  the  institution  of 
the  "  Poor  Priests,"  whom  he  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  propagate 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  Gospel,  and 
declaim  against  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
Among  these  men,  Herford,  Repjugdon, 
Patrington,  Swinderby,  and  Purvey,  were 
conspicuous.  They  and  their  followers 
were  called  Lollards,  and  that  they  were 
numerous  might  be  inferred,  even  if  there 
were  not  abundant  direct  evidence,  from 
the  chance  allusion  to  them  in  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales."*  To  Courtenay 
Arundel  succeeded,  and  to  Arundel 
Chicheley ;  and  all  three — but  especially 
Chicheley,  who  established  in  1410  li 
regular  inquisition  of  heresy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  sect — used 
strenuous  measures  of  repression  against 
the  Wycliffites.  In  this  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  the  weakness  of 
whose  title  to  the  crown  disposed  them 
to  court  the  good  will  of  the  hierarchy, 
zealously  aided  them.  In  1396  twehe 
delegates  appointed  by  the  university 
picked  out  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

Propositions  from  Wyclifs  works  as 
eserving  of  censure.  In  1411  a  council 
hold  at  London  by  Archbishop  Arundel, 
attended  by  thirteen  bishops  and  thirty 
doctors,  condemned  forty»five  Wycliflite 
errors.  The  (vouncil  of  Constance,  amont' 
the  theologians  attending  which  was  tl.o 
great  Carmelite  Thomas  of  Walden, 
tmumerated  the  forty-five  propositions 
just  mentioned,  and  declared  that  many 
of  them  were  notoriously  heretical,  others 
erroneous,  others  scandalous  and  blasphe- 
mous, some  offensive  to  pious -ears,  and 
some  rash  and  seditious.  At  the  same 
time  Wyclifs"  Dialogus  "  and  "  Trialogus  " 
were  condemned  by  name ;  others  of  his 
writings  were  reprooated  in  general  terms. 

1  "  *  I  smell  a  loller  in  the  wind,'  quoth  lie  " 
(Prol.  to  Shiptnan^s  TaU), 
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APPENDIX. 


[ABTICLfiS  OmITIED.] 


AWTX-VOVB8.  In  the  first  twelve 
centuries  of  her  existence  the  Church  was 
disturbed  some  twenty-fiye  times  by  riyal 
claimants  of  the  Papacy.  The  strife  thus 
originated  was  always  an  occasion  of 
scandal,  sometimes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed, but  in  most  cases  it  was  easy  for 
men  of  honest  will  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope  or  false 
claimant.  It  was  very  different  in  the 
great  schism  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
For  forty  years  two  and  even  three  pre- 
tenders to  the  Papacy  claimed  the  allegi- 
ance of  Cathohcs:  whole  countries, 
learned  men  and  canonised  saints,  ranged 
themselves  on  different  sides,  and  even 
now  it  is  not  perhaps  absolutely  certain 
who  was  Pope  and  who  Anti-Pope. 

It  is  usually  said  that  Novatian,  who 
became  the  leeuler  of  a  schismatical  party 
at  Rome  in  261,  was  the  first  Anti-Pope, 
but  Dollinger  ("  Hippolytus  and  Callis- 
tus,"  Engl.  Tr.  p.  91  seg.)  argues  with 
weighty  reasons  that  he  was  anticipated 
thirty  years  before  by  Hippolytus,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  **  Philosophumena." 
In  the  election  of  Felix  II.  (a.d.  366-6) 
a  new  element  appears  whicn  was  often 
to  manifest  itself  again — viz.  the  influence 
of  the  court.  The  Arian  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  after  removing  Pope  Liberius 
from  Home,  compelled  three  aisreputable 
bishops  {KaT€urK67rovs '  ov  yhp  &»  ris  tinoi 
(iruTKotrovi)  "to  establish  as  Wshop 
in  the  palace  a  certain  Felix,  who  was 
worthy  of  them."  So  Athanasius  writes 
("  Ad  Monach.  et  Hist.  Arian."  76)  only 
three  years  after  the  event,  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  his  account  is  accurate 
in  the  main.  It  is  accepted,  e.g.,  by 
Natalia  Alexander  (Diss,  xxxii.  a.  3  in 
ScBC.  iv.),  Hefele  ("Ooncil."  i.  p.  661), 
and   many  other   Catholic   authorities. 


But  Felix  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in 
the  Latin  Church  on  July  29,  and  Pagi 
("  In  Annal.  Baron."  ad  ann.  367,  n.  3, 
ad  367,  n.  16  seq,)  tries  to  show  that  he 
was  no  Arian  intruder,  but  succeeded 
Liberius  upon  his  resignation.  After 
Felix,  we  meet  with  no  more  heretical 
Anti-Popes,  although  Laurentius  (498) 
was  supported  by  the  Byzantine  Court  in 
the  belief  that  he  would  approve  the 
Henoticon  of  the  Emperor  Zeno. 

Indeed,  for  many  centuries  Anti- 
Popes  were  upheld  simply  by  factions 
among  the  clergy  and  pe2P^6'  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  power  of  election.  Tnus  Eulalius 
(418-19)  was  supported  by  a  minority  of 
clergy  and  people,  and  by  the  Prefect 
Symmachus ;  he  was  finally  expelled  by 
the  Emperor  Honorius  (Fleury,  "  H.  E.^ 
xxiv.  7  seq.)  Laurentius  (498)  had  a 
party  of  the  people  and  Festus  the  pa- 
trician on  his  side ;  the  case  was  decided 
against  him  by  the  Arian  king  Tbeodoric 
(ib.  XXX.  48).  Dioecorus  (630)  was 
raised  by  popular  faction  and  died  a 
month  afterwards  (tb.  xxxii.  21).  Pascal 
(687-692)  gained  a  party  among  the 
people  and  the  favour  of  John  Exarch  of 
Ravenna  by  bribery  {ib.  xl.  39).  The 
tumultuous  mob  wmch  chose  John  (844) 
abandoned  him  almost  immediately  (tb. 
xlviii.  16).  The  deputies  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair  and  the  arms  of  the  Prankish 
soldiers  enabled  the  usurper  Anastasius 
to  defy  the  true  Pope  Benedict  HI.  for  a 
brief  space  in  866 »  (ib.  xlix.   26).     A 

1  At  this  time  the  fabulous  Pope  Joan  is 
said  to  have  reigpied.  The  story  first  appeared 
in  a  book  by  the  French  Dominican  Stephen  de 
Bourbon  (i  1261)  ;  then  in  early  MSS.  of  the 
history  of  Martinua  Polonus,  also  a  Dominican 
(d.  1219).  The  work  of  Polonus  was  the  popu- 
lar history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  obtainoi 
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Dew  complication  occurred  in  964.  Bene- 
dict V.  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  an 
Anti-Pope.  He  was  duly  elected  by  the 
Koman  people.  But  the  Romans  had 
sworn  in  the  previous  year  that  they 
would  not  proceed  to  elect  a  Pope  except 
with  the  Emperor's  consent  and  accordinjr 
to  his  wishes.  Benedict  was  degraded 
and  humbly  confessed  his  sin  (Hefele, 
"  Concil."  p.  619  8eq,)  In  the  two  follow- 
ing centuries  we  find  a  number  of  Anti- 
Popes  raised  to  this  bad  eminence  by  the 
violence  of  popular  and  Baronial  factions 
in  the  darkest  age  of  the  Church's  history. 
Such  were  Franco,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface 
VII.  and  usurped  the  Roman  bishopric 
in  976  and  again  in  984  (Fleuir,  Ivi.  36, 
Ivii.  12.)  ;  John  XVI.  (Philogathus),  who 
won  his  place  by  bribery  in  997  (tb,  Ivii. 
49) ;  a  certain  Gregory  who  headed  a 
party  after  a  contested  election  in  1012 
{ib.  Iviii.  35).  It  was  believed  till  quite 
lately  that  the  Church  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  was  distracted  for 
the  first  time  by  the  claims  of  three  rival 
Popes.  The  recent  investigations  of 
Stemdorff  have  shown  this  supposition 
to  be  inaccurate,  and  his  conclusions  are 
accepted  by  Hefele  in  his  second  edition. 
The  following  seem  to  be  the  facts  of 
the  case.  In  1033  the  Count  of  Tusculum 
raised  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  to  the 
Papal  throne.  He  called  himself  Bene- 
dict IX.  In  1044  this  ''devil  on  the 
chair  of  Peter"  vsras  overthrown  in  a 
popular  uproar,  and  Silvester  HI.,  not 
without  simony,  succeeded  to  his  place. 
He  in  turn,  aifter  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
resijrned  in  favour  of  Gregory  VI.,  an 
excellent  man,  though  apparently  he 
bribed  Benedict  to  resign.  Although 
therefore  there  were  not  three  rival 
Popes,  still  there  were  three  parties  in 
the  Roman  Church  and  some  reason  to 
fear  that  a  triple  schism  might  arise.  It 
was  this  fear  which  induced  the  German 
King  Henry  HI.  to  int^erfere.  A  council 
of  Sutri  deposed  Gregory  and  Silvester, 
Benedict  was  deposed  the  same  year  in  n 

universal  belief  for  the  lep:end.  It  found  a 
place  in  the  Mirdbilta  Urbis  Bomce,  a  sort  of 
handbook  for  stran^fers  visiting  Rome.  Nay, 
acquiescence  in  the  fable  induced  John  XX.  \o 
style  himself  "  John  XXI."  It  was  not  till  the 
tifteeuth  century  that  doubts  arose,  and  the 
Calvinist  Blond'el  (Joanna  Papissoy  Amstelo- 
dam.  1657)  first  demonstrated  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  legend.  He  was  followed  by 
Leibnitz  (Flores  Sparn  in  tumulum  Papma, 
Goettinff.  1758),  and  by  nearly  all  historians 
since.     (DttUinger,  Papstfabeln,  1  teq.) 
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synod  of  Rome,  and  Suidger  of  Bamberg, 

at  the  recommendation  of  the  \diis,  was 

I  canonically  elected.    He  took  the  title  of 

Clement  II.     (Hefele,   "  Concil."    iv.   p. 

I  706  seq.) 

1  The  election  of  the  Anti-Pope  Oada- 
laus  (the  name  is  spelt  in  many  ways), 
known  as  Honorius  II.,  has  greater  and 
wider  interest,  connected,  as  it  is,  with 
the  general  history  of  the  Church.  The 
party  of  reform  choso  Alexander  II. 
I^atrice  of  Canossa  was  zealous  in  bis 
cause,  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  true 
Pope  in  1062  at  a  synod  of  Augsburg. 
But  many  feared  the  strong  measures  a 
good  Pope  might  take  against  the  simony 
and  concubinage  prevalent  among  the 
clergy.  The  Lombard  bishops  were  de- 
termined to  have  a  Pope  who  came  from 
the  Paradise  of  Italy  ^t.e.  Lombardy), 
and  who  would  have  patience  with 
human  weakness.  A  powerful  party  at 
Rome  was  at  one  with  them,  at  least  on 
the  latter  point.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Cadalaus,  bishop  of  Parma,  a  man  of 
licentious  life,  was  chosen  Pope  at  a 
council  of  Basle  by  the  Lombard  prelates 
and  Roman  deputies  in  1061,  took  the 
title  of  Honorius  II.,  and  was  invested 
by  the  young  King  Henry  IV.  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Papacy  just  twenty-eis^ht 
days  after  the  cardinal  bishops  had 
elected  Alexander  II.  The  schism  was  a 
formidable  one.  The  German  court 
abandoned  thecause  of  Cadalaus  at  the 
synod  of  Augsburg,  but  he  found  favour 
ever  after  that  with  the  Empress  Agnes 
and  with  the  king,  and  he  nad  money 
and  arms  at  his  conmiand.  He  died  in 
1072  (Hefele,  "Concil."  iv.  n.  870  seq.). 

Next  comes  a  series  of  Anti-Popes  in 

the  long  strife  between  the  Empire  and 

the  Papacy.    Quibert  of  Ravenna,  the 

favourite  of  Henry  IV.,  was  recognised  by 

the  Ghibelline  party  as  Clement  HI. ;  he 

was  followed  by  the  Anti-Popes  Theo- 

doric  and  Albert.    In  like  manner  Bur- 

:  dinus  of  Braga,  under  the  Emperor  Henry 

I  v.,  became  tne  Anti-Pope  Gregory  VHI. 

I  (Hergenrother,  "  Kirchengeschichte,'*  i.  p. 

I  767).  Anacletus  H.,  a  son  of  Peter  Leone 

and  of  Jewish  family,  was  chosen  by  a 

party  among  the  cardmals  in  1130,  but  by 

I  means  of  simony.    His  opponent,  Innocent 

I  II.,  won  the  allegiance  of  the  Catholic 

I  world  as  a  whole,  but  Anacletus  was 

I  upheld  by  the  Normans  in  Calabria,  by 

I  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  others.    After 

his  death  in  1138,  his  party  transferred 

their  homage  to  another  Anti-Pope,  Victor 

IV.    (t&.    771-3).      Once    more   under 
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Frederic  I.,  the  war  between  the  Imperial 
and  Papal  parties  called  new  Anti-Pones 
into  existence.  The  first  of  these,  also 
called  Victor  IV.,  had  won  the  votes  of 
the  Ghibelline  majority  among  the  car- 
dinals. He  was  acknowledged  by  a  svnod 
of  Pavia  in  1160,  and  the  true  Pope, 
Alexander  TIL,  took  refuge  in  France. 
Another  Anti-Pope,  Paschal  III.  {Ouxdo 
Clemens),  followed  in  1164,  and  another 
Oalixtus  ni.  (John  de  Struma),  in  1168. 
Frederic  ceased  to  maintain  the  schism 
after  the  peace  of  Venice  in  1177,  and  the 
Anti-Pope  himself  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander III.  Some  of  the  Barons  tried  to 
continue  the  schism  by  declaring  Lando 
Siterio  Pope,  but  the  attempt  failed 
utterly  and  at  once,  and  Pope  Alex- 
ander, who  died  in  1181,  had  seen  the  fall 
of  no  less  than  four  pretenders  to  the  | 
Papacy. 

For  about  two  centuries  no  Anti-Pope 
disturbed  the  Church's  peace,  but  in  1378 
the  election  of  Urban  VI.  occasioned  a 
schism  rightly  called  the  great,  since  it 
was  the  most  grievous  ever  known. 
Gregory  XI.  had  just  brought  the  **  Baby- 
lonish captivity  of  Avipnon  to  an  end. 
It  is  said  that,  as  he  received  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  dying,  he  warned  others 
against  certain  persons  who  advanced 
ideas  of  their  own  as  divine  inspirations, 
lamented  the  step  they  had  induced  him 
to  take,  and  expressed  his  dread  of  the 
consequences  to  the  Church.  There  were 
sixteen  cardinals  present  at  Rome,  of 
whom  eleven  were  Frenchmen,  four 
Italians,  and  one  Peter  de  Luna,  a 
Spaniard.  Gregory,  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  had  empowered  them  to  hold  a 
conclave  at  any  place  and  without  waiting 
for  their  colleagues  (Raynald.  ad  ann. 
1378,  n.  2}.  On  April  7,  1378,  they 
assembled  m  the  Vatican.  Their  task 
was  far  from  easy.  It  would  have  been 
natural  for  them  to  elect  a  Frenchman, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  ear- 
nestly demanded  a  Roman  or  at  least  an 
Italian  Pope.  On  April  8,  Bartholomew 
of  Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari,  was 
elected,  and  he  was  crowned  on  Easter 
Sunday  under  the  title  of  Urban  VI. 
French  contemporary  writers  with  scarcely 
an  exception  represent  the  cardinals 
as  constrained  by  violence.  They  were 
told  by  the  populace  that  they  must  elect 
an  Italian  or  die;  nor  were  signs  wanting 
that  the  Roman  mob  meant  to  keep  their 
word.  There  are,  however,  very  strong 
reasons  for  refusing  belief  to  these  French 
accounts.    Dietrich  of  Niem,  a  German 
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and  an  official  in  the  Papal  court  at  the 
time,  assures  us  that  the  election  was  per- 
fectly free,  that  the  people  did  indeed  oeg 
the  cardinals  to  promote  an  Italian,  but 
used  no  force  or  threats,  and  that  the 
tumult  did  not  occur  till  the  election  was 
over.  Dietrich  must  have  known  the 
truth,  and  there  is  every  ground  to  think 
he  told  it,  for  he  was  by  no  means  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Pope  Urban.  The 
testimony  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sweden, 
given  at  length  by  Raynaldus  (ad  ann. 
1379,  n.  20)  is  to  the  same  effect.  She 
was  present  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and 
talked  over  the  matter  with  many  of  the 
cardinals.  But  the  most  conclusive 
document  is  the  letter  also  given  in  fiill 
by  Raynaldus  (ad  ann.  1378,  n.  19), 
which  the  sixteen  electors  addressed  on 
April  19  to  their  brother-cardinals  at 
Avignon.  They  declare  that  they  had 
chosen  Urban  freely  and  unanimously, 
and  we  know  that  they  acknowledged 
him  for  several  months  without  a  pro- 
test 

However,  Urban's  harshness  and  im- 
prudence alienated  the  Sacred  College, 
and  in  August  of  that  same  year  the 
French  cardinals  declared  that  the  election 
had  been  constrained,  and  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  Urban,  whom  they  called 
"an  apostate"  and  "an  accursed  Anti- 
Christ*'  (Raynald.  ad  ann.  1378, 
n.  48  9eq^  They  persuaded  three  out  of 
the  four  Italian  cardinals  to  join  them  at 
Fondi,  where,  on  September  20,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Geneva  was  elected,  and  became 
Clement  VII.  Urban  found  himself 
deserted  by  every  cardinal,  for  the  fourth 
Italian  member  of  the  college  (Tebaldeschi) 
was  dead.  All  the  cardinals  at  Avignon 
accepted  Clement,  who  soon  after  estab- 
lished himself,  and  was  acknowledged 
Pope  in  France,  Lorraine,  Savoy,  Scot- 
land, Naples,  and  Spain.  The  rest  of  the 
Catholic  world  belonged  to  the  obedience 
of  Urban.  Catharine  of  Siena  was  eager 
in  the  cause  of  Urban,  St.  Vincent 
Ferrar  equally  so  for  the  Popes  of  the 
other  line.  Urban  was  followed  by  Boni- 
face IX.  (1389-1404);  Innocent  VII. 
(1404-6) ;  Gregory  XII.  1406-9.  On 
Clement's  death  in  1394,  he  was  replaced 
bv  the  famous  Peter  de  Luna,  Benedict 
XIII. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409  tried  to 
remove  the  scandal  of  a  double  line  of 
Popes  anathematising  each  other  and 
dividing  the  allegiance  of  Christendom. 
In  Session  XV.  both  Popes  were  deposed, 
and  in  the  nineteenth,  Alexander  v.  was 
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elected.  For  a  time  this  made  matters 
worse,  for  neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict 
admitted  the  validity  of  the  sentence,  so 
that  there  were  now  three  claimants  of 
the  Papacy — viz.  Gregory  XII.,  Benedict 
XIII.  and  Alexander  V.  Still,  Alex- 
ander's successor,  John  XXIII.  was 
accepted  hy  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and 
hy  the  greater  part  of  the  Church. 

Another  attempt  at  peace  was  made 
by  the  Council  of  Constance.  It 
annulled  the  pretensions  of  all  three 
Pepes.  Of  these,  Gregory  resigned  wil- 
lingly. John  was  deposed  in  Session XII., 
Ma^  1415,  and  Benedict  XIII.  in  Session 
XXVII.,  two  years  later.  Martin  V.  was 
then  chosen  Pope  hy  the  twenty-three 
cardinals  and  six  deputies  from  each  of 
the  four  nations  into  which  the  council 
was  divided. 

Here  the  schism  virtually  ended,  and 
Martin  V.  ruled  over  all  Catholics. 
Nevertheless,  Benedict  XIII.  held  out  at 
the  Castle  of  Peniscola,  on  the  Catalonian 
coast.  He  had  received  the  deputies  who 
brought  him  the  sentence  of  deposition 
with  solemn  protest  j  he  maintained  to 
the  last  that  the  little  church  of  his 
obedience  was  the  ark  of  salvation,  and 
that  he  himself  was  the  centre  of  unity. 
With  his  last  breath  in  1423  he  bade  his 
cardinals  provide  for  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor, which  they  did  by  promoting  the 
Canon  Munoz*  as  Clement  VII.  He, 
however,  resigned  the  tiara  in  1429,  and 
allowed  his  cardinals  to  elect  "Otto 
Colonna,  known  in  his  obedience  as  Martin 
V."  Munoz  became  Bishop  of  the  Ba- 
learic Isles. 

Amadeus,  Count  and  afterwards  first 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  Count  of  Geneva,  was 
the  last  of  the  Anti-Popes.  He  was 
chosen  b^  the  Council  of  Basle,  then  scbis- 
matical,  in  1 489,  and  crowned  at  Basle  in  the 
following  year.  He  submitted  in  1449  to 
Pope  Nicolas  V.,  who  made  him  cardinal 
and  perpetual  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  in 
the  territories  of  Savoj,  Basle,  Strasburg, 
&c.     He  died  at  Ripaille  in  1451. 

AMmmmxAM  ckbistzavs.  The 
native  legends  recount  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Armenian  nation  by 
Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
but  the  conversion  of  the  Armenian 
people  as  a  whole  was  brought  about  by 
their  great  apostle,  Gregory  the  lUumi- 

>  There  were  only  foar  "cardinals'*  in 
Benedict's  obedience.  Three  chose  MuBoz;  a 
fourth  elected  himself,  and  tock  the  title 
"  Benedict  XIV."  He  was  defended  by  the 
Count  of  Armagnac 
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nator,  whose  eflforts  were  supported  by 
King  Tiridates  III.,  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.     It  is  clear 
from  Eusebius  (**  H.  E.**  ix.  8)  that  the 
work  of  conversion  was  very  rapid.     Gre- 
gory established  the  chief  see  at  Etch- 
miazin,  near  Mount  Ararat :  he  and  his 
ancestors  were  consecrated  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
the  title  they  took — viz.  Catnolicos  —sig- 
nified that  they  were  the  general  procu- 
rators and  representatives  of  the  see  of 
Caesarea  in  Armenia  (Le  Quien,  **  Oriens 
Ohristianus,'"  i.    1365).      Early    in    the 
fifth  century  the  golden  age  of  Armenian 
literature  began.      Isaac  the  Great  and 
Mesrob   (both   Catholics)    invented    the 
Armenian    alphabet   and   translated  the 
Bible    from    the    Syriac    Peshitto   into 
Armenian,  afterwards    improving    their 
work  by  collating  it  with  good   MSS.  of 
the  LXX  (Hexaplar  text)  and  the  Greek 
New    Testament.    The  work  «#f    trans- 
lating Fathers,  as  well  as  works  of  Aris- 
totle, Philo,  Porphyry,  &c.,  from  Greek 
and  Sjrriac  was  carried  on  with  great  zeaL 
This  literary  activity  was  accompanied  by 
other  changes  of  a  very  different  kind. 
The  brave  Armenian  nation  had  preserved 
its  independence,  but  in  390  Armenia 
was  divided  between  the  Byzantine  and 
Persian  empires,  and  East  Armenia,  the 
larger    and    more   fruitful  part    of   the 
country,  fell  to  the  portion  of  the  latter 
Power.     In  430  the  very  shadow  of  a 
national  monarchy  disappeared,  and  ever 
since  the  Armenians  have  been  subject  in 
succession  to  Persians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Russians.    They  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  by  the  Mongol  invaders,  and  their 
unity,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  has  consisted 
in  the  common  bond  of  race,  language, 
literature,  and  religion.     After  the  Per- 
sian conquest  the   Armenian    catholicos 
became  independent  of  Csesarea,  and  this 
change  was  followed  by  another  of  much 
greater  moment.    The  opposition  of  the 
Armenians  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
mainly   due  to  the  mission   of  Samuel, 
whom  the  Syrian  Archimandrite  Barsu- 
mas  sent  to  the  Armenian  church,  was 
clearly  displayed  in  the  synod  of  Vagars- 
hiabad,  a.d.  491.    The  schism  was  con- 
summated at  the  Synod  of  Dovin  in  596 
(see   Hefele,  "  Concil.*'   ii.  p.   717,  2nd 
ed.,  where  the  statements  of  Pagi,  Mansi, 
&c.,  are  corrected  fivm  the  National  His- 
tory published  at  Venice  in  1786),  and 
has  endured  ever  since,  though  Greek 
influence  induced  the  Iberian  and  Colch- 
ian  bishops  to  sever  themselves  from  the 
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Armenian  catholicos.  True^  a  union 
between  the  Armenians  and  the  orthodox 
Greeks  was  eflfected  at  a  council  of  Char- 
num  (the  modern  Ezeroun)  in  632,  but  it 
did  not  last  long.  The  Armenians  held 
fast  to  the  Monophysite  doctrine — viz. 
that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  nature — 
and  external  differences  increased  the 
opposition  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  addition  of  the 
words  "  Who  wast  crucified  for  us  **  in 
the  Trisagion,  and  probably  the  use  of 
pure  wine,  without  the  addition  of  any 
wat^r,  in  the  Mass,  were  connected  with 
their  theological  views.  Besides  this, 
they  maintained  the  old  Eastern  custom 
of  celebrating  Christ's  birth  and  his  epi- 
phany on  one  day — viz.  January  6.  They 
use  leavened  bread  at  the  altar,  eat  lac- 
ticinia  in  Lent  (Syn.  in  Trull,  can.  32, 
56).  They  were  also  charged  bjr  the 
Greeks  with  making  the  priesthood  into  a 
caste,  and  only  ordaining  sons  of  priests 
(ib,  can.  32) ;  and  further,  with  a  semi- 
Jewish  practice  of  cooking  flesh  in  the 
sanctuary  and  giving  portions  of  it  to  the 
priests  (ib.  can.  99). 

The  catholicos  lives  at  Etchniazin, 
which  has  belonged  since  1828  to  Russia. 
He  is  chosen  from  the  metropolitans  by 
the  synod,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Armenian  bishops  and  of  all  Armenians 
present  at  the  place,  and  the  election 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Czar.  He  is 
enthroned  in  his  cathedral  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  Siunic.  It  is  his  office  to 
watch  over  religion  and  discipline;  he 
consecrates  the  chrism  for  his  bishops, 
which  he  does  only  once  in  seven  years, 
and  he  can  convene  a  national  council. 
In  matters  of  importance  he  must  consult 
his  synod.  He  is  Bishop  of  Ararat.  His 
distinctive  dress  consists  in  a  silk  veil, 
with  gold  fringes,  which  covers  his  head 
and  shoulders,  and  is  called  kvghf  and  in 
a  pallium  folded  five  times  over  his  breast. 
The  natriarchal  cross  and  torch  are  car- 
ried Defore  him,  and  he  uses  everywhere 
the  staff  of  the  vartabed  or  doctor.  He 
is  chiefly  supported  by  a  poll-tax  on 
all  adults  within  his  diocese,  contribu- 
tions, stole-fees,  &c.  from  the  revenues  of 
the  monastery  at  Etchniazin,  and  the 
gifts  of  pUgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Gregory.  There  are  twelve  archbishops 
and  bishops,  four  vartabeds  or  doctors, 
sixty  monks  in  priest's  orders,  and  600 
other  monks  in  the  great  monastery  just 
mentioned.  The  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  archimandrites  residing  there  form 
his  synod.     Deputies  from  the  Armenian 
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nation  are  added  to  their  number  at  the 
election  of  a  patriarch. 

Next  come  the  patriarchs,  who  are 
now  almost  independent  of  the  catho- 
licos. The  patriarchal  sees  arose  from 
the  constant  change  of  the  chief  see 
during  the  disasters  of  the  nation,  and  also 
from  the  dispersion  of  the  Armenians  after 
the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople (bishopric  since  1307,  title  of  patri- 
arch since  1481)  holds  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  patriarchs,  and  is  only  in- 
ferior in  name  to  the  catholicos.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  Armenians,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical,  at  Constantinople,  and  gets  his 
berat  from  the  Porte.  He  can  conse- 
crate the  holy  oil,  and  can  appoint  and 
consecrate  metropolitan  bishops  through- 
out the  Turkish  dominions  except  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  church  property  is  under  his 
control,  but  he  must  aominister  it  with 
the  advice  of  a  synod  of  twenty  lay 
members  chosen  by  the  Porte.  He  has 
also  a  synod  of  ecclesiastics  for  spiritual 
matters.  He  has  secular  jurisdiction 
over  the  members  of  his  church,  and  he 
represents  not  only  the  Armenians  but 
also  the  Syrian  Jacobites  before  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  Patriarch  of 
Sis  (title  granted  1441)  is  supposed  to  be 
chosen  by  the  twelve  neighbouring 
bishops,  who,  however,  really  follow  the 
popular  choice,  which  t^kes  place  under 
the  influence  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
His  jurisdiction  extends  over  Lesser 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia.  He 
receives  the  holy  oil  from  the  catholicos. 
The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (title  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  is 
chosen  by  his  sufiragan  bishops,  with  the 
consent  of  the  clergy.  He  has  very 
limited  power,  for  he  leaves  the  conse- 
cration of  bishops  and  of  the  holy  oil  to 
the  catholicos,  and  he  can  be  called  to 
the  court  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  Patriarch  of  the  island  of 
Aghtamar  (1114)  has  little  power,  and 
his  jurisdiction  scarcely  extends  beyond 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Van.  He  is 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  monastery  on 
the  island. 

The  metropolitans,  according  to  the 
canons,  are  empowered  to  consecrate 
their  suffi*agans  and  the  holy  oils,  but 
these  rights  are  now  reserved  to  the 
catholicos,  or  else  to  the  patriarch,  and 
the  metropolitans-  only  differ  from  other 
bishops  by  wearing  a  gold  mitre,  a 
triple  pallium,  a  longer  staf^  and  an  archie- 
piscopal    imyovarioVf  whidi  the   Axme- 
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nians  call  ffoncher,  suspended  from  the 
girdle.  A  monk  cannot,  except  by  dispen- 
sation,  become  a  bishop,  and  the  bishops 
are  usually  chosen  from  the  unmarried 
vartabeds  or  doctors.  The  patriarch  may 
nominate,  but  usually  the  bishops  are 
chosen  by  the  clergy  and  fathers  of 
families.  The  election  is  confirmed,  and 
the  bishop  consecrated  by  the  catholicos 
or  patriarch.  The  rite  of  consecration 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Greeks,  but 
the  Armenians  anoint  the  head  and 
thumbs  of  the  elect  with  chrism,  and  he 
receives  a  ring  as  one  of  his  insignia. 
Bishops  also  wear  a  mitre*  like  that  of 
the  Latins,  and  they  do  not  use  the  aaxKos 
of  the  Greeks  (see  Vestments  op  the 
Greeks).  The  bishop  appoints  the  chor- 
episcopi;  convents,  schools,  hospitals, 
&c.,  are  subject  to  him ;  no  altars  may  be 
set  up  or  relics  exposed  for  veneration 
without  his  leave. 

The  priests  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  that  of  the  vartabeds  or  doctors, 
who  are  again  subdivided  into  many 
grades  and  who  remain  unmarried,  and 
the  parish  priests.  The  former  are  far 
more  highly  esteemed.  A  staff  is  the 
mark  of  their  office,  and  their  chief  duty 
consists  in  preaching.  They  live  by  col- 
lections made  after  the  sermon.  The  ordi- 
nary clergv  are  married,  taken  from  the 
humbler  classes  and  trained  either  by  a 
parish  priest  or  at  a  monastery.  The 
Armenians  have  the  same  minor  orders 
as  the  Latins,  and,  lilie  them,  they  reckon 
the  subdiaconate  among  the  greater 
orders.  A  priest  is  elected  by  the  people, 
who,  however,  invariably  accept  the  can- 
didate proposed  by  the  lay  administrator 
of  the  church  property;  he  must  then 
be  approved  by  the  bishop.  The  priestly 
vestments  are  alb,  girdle,  maniple,  stole, 
chasuble ;  but  they  also  have  a  collar  of 
gold  or  silver  stuff  called  vagaSf  from 
which  a  sort  of  metal  amice  is  suspended, 
with  the  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
upon  it,  and  they  wear  a  hign  cap 
with  gold  or  silver  crosses.  The  priest 
says  Mass  with  covered  head  till  the 
Trisaglon,  when  he  removes  his  cap, 
amice,  and  sandals.  Priests  live  by  stole- 
fees  and  by  offerings  in  kind  at  Epi- 
phany and  Easter.  They  also  get 
subsidies  from  the  fund  for  pious  uses. 
But  they  are  very  poor,  and  generally 
have  to  follow  some  trade. 

The  Armenian  monks  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Basil,  but  their  fasts  are  stricter 

»  Introdaoed  in  1084  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  i.  818). 
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than  those  of  the  Greek  religious.  They 
have  many  monasteries,  and  at  least  one 
large  convent  of  nuns — viz.  on  Mount 
Sion.  Silbema^l  enumerates  between 
sixty  and  seventy  dioceses,  of  which 
fourteen  are  in  Russia,  five  in  Persia 
(including  the  see  of  the  Armenian 
Bishop  of  Calcutta),  the  rest  in  the 
Turkish  territory.  He  estimates  the 
number  of  schisnaatic  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key at  2,400,000,  of  whom  400,000  are  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.  There  are  500,000 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  Add  to  these 
the  Armenians  in  other  lands,  especially 
Egypt  and  the  principalities  of  the 
Danube,  in  which  last  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  the  Armenians  was  made  in 
1842,  and  we  may  calculate  the  whole 
number  as  about  three  millions. 

United    Armenians. — Some     of    the 
Armenians  in  Cilicia  were  united  with 
the  Catholic  Church  by  Latin  mission- 
aries sent  there  by  John  XXII.      But 
much  more  was  done  by  Jesuit  mission- 
aries and    the   Mechitarists  among  the 
Armenians  scattered  from  the  fourteenth 
century  onwards  throughout  other  coun- 
tries,   and  at  present  there  are   about 
100,000  Catholics  of  the  Armenian  rite. 
In  1742,  Benedict  XIV.  appointed  a 
patriarch  for  the   Armenians  m   Cilicia 
and  the  Lesser  Armenia.     In  1830  Pius 
Vin.  nominated  a  primate  at  Constanti- 
nople for   the  Armenians  in  European 
Turkey;  and   owing  to  the  progress  of 
Catholicism  in  the  nation,  Pius  IX.  in 
1850  empowered  the  Primate  Anthony 
Hassun  to  erect  six  suffragan  dioceses. 
The  Pope  himself  nominated  the  bishops, 
and  a  schism  seemed  likely  to  ensue.    In 
1866  Hassun  was  chosen    patriarch  by 
the  bishops  of  the  Cilician  patriarchate. 
Pius  IX.  confirmed  the  election,  united 
the  patriarchal  and  primatial  dignities, 
!  transferred  the  patriarchal  residence  to 
I  Galata,  near  Constantinople,  provided  for 
J  the  election  of  the  patriarch  by  the  bishops 
'  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laity,  and  regulated 
I  the  affairs  of  the  Armenian  church  bv  the 
bull   "  Reversurus,^  of   July   12,   1867. 
'  Some  Armenians  thought  the  rights  of 
I  the  nation   injured  by  this  bull,  and  a 
formal  schism  arose  in  1870 ;  more  than 
I  thirty-five  of  the  clergy  and  many  of  the 
I  laity  were  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
'  The  schism,  however,  won  about  4,000 
adherents;  a  schismatical  patriarch  was 
elected,  and  most  of  the  church  buildings 
and  goods  passed  into  their  hands.   Thej 
repudiated  the  decrees  of  the  Vaticjm 
Council.     In  1879  the  schismatical  patii- 
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arch  Enppelian  made  his  submiasion  to 
Leo  XIII.  Many  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
followed  his  example,  and  Monsi^nor 
Hassun  was  acknowledged  as  patriarch 
by  the  Porte  till  he  was  made  cardinal  in 
1880,  and  replaced  by  Monsignor  Azarian. 
At  present  seventeen  dioceses  are  subject 
to  the  Armenian  Patriarch.  He  has  no 
authority  over  Armenians  in  Russia  and 
Austria.  Russia  has  many  Armenian 
inhabitants  in  the  (-rimea,  Kasan,  and 
the  Ukraine.  Pius  VH.  sent  them  a 
vicar-apostolic  in  1809,  and  the  Concordat 
of  1847  provided  for  the  erection  of  Ar- 
menian Bishoprics  at  Cherson  and  Eami- 
niek.  This  arrangement,  however^  owing 
to  the  troubles  with  the  Russian  uovem- 
ment,  has  not  been  carried  out  Austria 
has  about  14,000  United  Armenians. 
Those  in  Siebenbiirgen,  who  came  there 
in  1671,  and  continued  for  a  time  Mono- 
physites,  are  under  the  Latin  bishops. 
The  archbishopric  of  Lember^  was 
erected  for  the  Armenians  of  Gallicia  in 
1636 ;  and  Pius  VII.,  by  a  brief  in  1819, 
agreed  that  the  emperor  should  nominate 
one  of  three  candidates  proposed  by  the 
Armenian  people.  The  Armenians  who 
settled  in  Hungary  after  the  capture  of 
Belgrade  by  the  Turks  in  1621  are 
placed  under  the  Mechitarist  monks. 

The  Armenian  monks  belong  to  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Mechitarists 
have  been  described  in  a  separate  article. 
(Chiefly  from  Silbemagl,  "Kirchen  des 
Orients,"  with  the  addition  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  recent  schism  from  Hergen- 
rother*8  article  in  the  "  Kirchenlexikon,*' 
edited  by  Kaulen). 

BBTROTBA3b.  [See  ESPOUSALS.] 
CBA&BBAV  BZTB,  CBBZ8- 
TZABS  OF, — The  name  Chaldeans  in 
ecclesiastical  use  signifies  the  Catholics 
who  belong  to  the  church  formed  by 
conversions  from  Nestorianinm.  Assemani 
('*  Bibliothec.  Orient."  tom.  iii.p.  410  seq,) 
distinguishes  between  particular  conver- 
sions—  I.e.  conversions  of  individual 
bishops  and  their  dioceses  and  general 
conversions — i.e,  unions  effected  vdth  a 
large  section  of  the  Nestorians  which  led 
to  the  recognition  of  a  Catholic  patriarch. 
Under  the  former  head  he  mentions — (1) 
the  conversion  of  the  Bishop  Sahaduna 
and  the  Gamarssans,  a.d.  630 ;  (2)  that  of 
Timothy  of  Tarsus,  metropolitan  of  the 
Nestorians  in  Cyprus,  and  of  his  subjects, 
A.D.  1446;  (3)  that  of  the  Nestorians  on 
the  Malabar  Coast ;  ^4)  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John,  called  Sabseans  by  the 
Carmelite  Fathers,  in  Bassora,  circ.  a.d. 
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1680.  The  story  of  the  third  of  these 
conversions  has  been  given  in  the  article 
on  the  Christians  op  St.  Tbokas.  We 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Assemani*s  state- 
ment about  the  Sabseaus,  whose  history 
has  been  recently  investigated  by  Chwol- 
son.*  The  third  case  is  interesting  from 
its  connection  with  the  Council  of  Flo- 
rence. Timothy  was  converted  by  An- 
drew, archbishop  of  Rhodes  (Colopensis), 
whom  Eugenius  IV.  sent  to  Cyprus. 
The  \mion  was  effected  in  the  second 
session  of  the  continuation  of  the  council 
in  the  Lateran,  August?,  1446.  Eugenius, 
in  his  bull  containing  the  decree  of  union, 
forbids  any  one  to  call  the  Chaldeans  here- 
tics. So  that  here  we  have  a  formal  re- 
cognition of  the  name  "  Chaldean."  ^ 
(**  Hefele,  Condl.^  vii.  p.  816  seq,) 

Assemani  enumerates  the  following 
"  general  conversions."  (1)  In  1247  Asa, 
"  Vicar  of  the  East '' — 1.«.  representative 
of  the  patriarch  in  China  and  Eastern 
Tartary — under  the  Nestorian  Patriarch 
Sabarjesu  (1226-66),  made  a  profession 
of  Catholic  belief  to  Innocent  IV.  It  was 
subscribed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Nisibis, 
two  other  archbishops,  and  three  bishops. 
(2)  The  Patriarch  Jaballaha  was  recon- 
ciled under  Benedict  XL,  a.d.  1304.  (3)  A 
dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  patri- 
aicnate  between  Sulaka  and  Shimoom  led 
to  the  reconciliation  of  the  former  under 
JuUus  III.,  A.D.  1662.  (4)  The  Patriarch 
Elias  became  Catholic  under  Paul  V., 
A.D.  1616.  None  of  these  conversions  had 
any  wide  or  lasting  influence.     (6)  The 

1  See,  especially,  his  criticism  of  Assemani 
{Die  Smhier  und  der  Sabismut,  vol.  i.  p.  48). 

*  "  Meshihava,"  which  simply  means  "  fol- 
lower of  the  NIessias  " — i.e.  Christian — is  now 
used  as  a  distinctive  name  for  the  Chaldean 
Catholics,  as  opposed  to  the  Nestorians  of  the 
same  rite.    The  word  (\^  ^..  >  ^Vfi  ** Meshi- 

chojo")  frequently  occurs  in  Syriacliteratnre  as 
a  general  name  for  Christian.  (Payne,  Smith, 
Thesaur,  Syr,  col.  2242.)  The  Greek  word 
xpttrrtai^bf  has  been  adopted  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, and  occurs  constantly  not  only  in  the 
Peshitto,  but  also  in  late  authors,  e^,  in  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraeus.  The  reader  must  not 
suppose  that  the  name  Chaldean  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  Cbaldee  language.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  Syrian  and  Chaldean  rites  agree  in 
the  use  of  the  Syriac  tongue  in  the  liturgy,  the 
former,  however,  using  the  Western  or  Jacobite, 
the  latter,  the  Eastern  or  Nestorian,  dialect. 
The  differences  between  the  dialects,  which  are 
slight  and  chiefly  affect  the  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels,  are  noted  in  all  the  recent  gram- 
mars. }A.iirim  {  Syro-Chaldadcm  Institu^ncSy  \i. 
60)  gives  a  transcription  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  Roman  characters,  as  he  heard  it  pronoimced 
by  a  Chaldean  priest 
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conversion  of  the  Nestorians  at  Diarbekir 
led  Innocent  XI.  to  establish  a  new  Chal- 
dean patriarchate  in  that  city.  Joseph  I. 
was  the  first  patriarch ;  the  last  di^  in 
1828.  (Badger,  "The  Nestorians  and 
their  Rituals,   vol.  i.  p.  160.) 

Here  Assemani's  narrative  ends,  but 
since  his  great  work  was  published  at 
Rome  (1719-28)  the  most  important  ac- 
cession of  Nestorians  to  the  Church  haa 
taken  place.  There  had  been  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  schism 
between  the  Nestorians  themselves,  and 
the^  had  two  patriarchs,  one  residing  at 
Kochanes  in  Central  Koordistun,  the  other 
at  Mosul,  or  Alkosh.  Elias,  the  patriarch 
at  the  latter  place,  on  his  death  in  1778, 
left  two  nephews,  Hanna  (=John,  the 
name  he  toot  at  ordination,  his  own  name 
being  Hormuzd)  and  Jeshuyan.  Both 
were  already  metropolitans,  both  became 
Catholics,  and  both  were  candidates  for 
the  patriarchate.  The  latter  had  scarcely 
reached  the  object  of  his  ambition  when  he 
relapsed  into  Nestorianism.  John,  who  re- 
mained Catholic,  claimed  the  patriarchate 
in  his  place,  A.D.  1782.  He  had  bitter  dis- 
putes, not  only  with  his  Nestorian  relatives, 
but  also  with  the  Carmelite  missionaries 
and  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  who  still  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  at  Diarbekir.  It  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  last  centurv  that 
he  was  recognised  by  Rome  as  the  spuritual 
head  of  all  the  Chaldeans,  and  allowed  to 
use  the  patriarchal  seal  and  exercise 
patriarchal  functions,  and  he  then  took 
the  name  Elias.  He  only  received  the 
pallium  sliortly  before  his  death  at  Bagdad 
in  1841.  He  must  have  been  bishop  for 
more  than  sixty-three  years ;  but  it  appears 
from  his  autobiography,  translated  by 
Badger,  that  he  was  consecrated  metro- 
politan at  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  last 
conversion  to  the  Church  embraced  most 
of  the  Nestorians  in  the  plains  by  the 
Tigris.  Badger,  writing  in  1 852 ,  estimates 
the  number  of  Catholics  belonging  to  the 
Chaldean  rite  at  20,000,  thinly  scattered 
through  the  vast  territory  which  extends 
from  Diarbekir  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
and  from  Tyari  to  Bagdad.  The  Chal- 
deans, savs  Badger  (i.  p.  176),  are  supe- 
rior to  their  Nestorian  countrymen  **  in 
civilisation,  geneitd  intelligence,  and  eccle- 
siastical order."  This  is  important  testi- 
mony, coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  author 
who  had  extraordinary  opportunities  of 
judging  correctly,  and  who  writes  witli 
passionate  vehemence  against  everything 
Catholic. 

Rome  utterly  abolished  the  hereditary 
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succession  to  the  patriarchate  which  had 
long  prevailed  among  the  Nestorians,  and 
John  was  forbidden  to  make  any  of  his 
relations  bishops,  but  it  was  dimcult  to 
root  out  this  abuse.  A  nephew  of  the 
Patriarch  John  actually  became  Nestorian 
for  a  few  months,  in  1834,  that  he  might 
be  consecrated  metropolitan  by  the  Nesto- 
rian patriarch  and  succeed  his  uncle,  who 
is  said  to  have  approved  of  this  proceed- 
ing. The  devotion  to  the  old  patriarchal 
house  nearly  led  to  a  schism,  which  was 
fomented  by  a  Nestorian  patriarch,  Shi- 
moom,  who  fled  from  the  Kurds  to  Mosul. 
Great  discontent  was  caused  in  1843  by 
an  attempt  of  the  Patriarch  Zeiya  to  make 
the  Chaldeans  keep  Easter  according  to 
the  Latin  reckoning.  This  patriarch  was 
himself  cited  before  the  Holy  OflSce  on  a 
charge  of  embezzlement,  and  resigned  in 
1846.  The  next  patriarch,  Joseph  Audu, 
came  into  conflict  with  Rome  on  account 
of  his  claims  t  o  exercise  j  urisdiction  over  the 
Chaldeans  in  India,  and  because  of  his  un- 
canonical  ordinations.  He  was  forbidden 
to  consecrate  bishops  without  leave  from 
Rome.  He  refusea  to  accept  the  decrees 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  he  attended, 
and  renounced  communion  with  Rome. 
A  Capuchin,  Bishop  FanciuUi,  was  sent 
as  apostolic  visitor  to  Mosul,  and  the 
patriarch  made  a  qualified  submission  in 
July  1872.  Soon  after  the  patriarch  re- 
newed the  schism,  induced  some  of  the 
bishops  and  nobles  to  join  him,  and  conse- 
crated bishops  in  denance  of  the  Pope. 
The  revolt  was  fostered  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  patriarch  made  his  final 
submission  in  January  1877. 

According  to  the  ordinary  law  the 
patriarch — unless  Rome  has  previously 
appointed  a  coadjutor  with  rignt  of  suc- 
cession— is  chosen  by  the  bishops.  The 
election,  if  canonical,  is  confirmed  at  Rome. 
He  is  subject  not  only  to  Propaganda  but 
to  the  Latin  Archbishop  of  Bagdad,  as 
apostolic  visitor.  He  resides  at  Alkdsh 
and  Mosul. 

The  metropolitans  and  bishops,  who 
are  chosen  from  the  monks,  are  nominated 
and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch.  The 
metropolitan  Sees  are  Amedia,  Mosul 
(both  immediately  subject  to  the  pa- 
triarch), Kerkuk,  Seert  Gehanan.  ihe 
episcopal  sees  are  Akra,  Diarbekir,  Gear, 
Mardin,  Salmas,  Zaku.  The  secular  priests 
are  usually  married,  and  partlv  support 
themselves  by  manual  labour.  The  monlw 
belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
there  are  two  monasteries — a  very  ancient 
one,  that  of  Rabban  Hormuzd,  at  Alk^j 
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which  in  1843  had  an  abbot  and  four 
monks,  and  a  small  one  founded  in  modem 
times,  and  with  scarcely  any  religious,  that 
of  Mar  Yurcis  (==  St.  George),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  above 
Mosul.  The  monks  live  apart  in  cells 
which  are  mostly  in  the  rock.  They 
abstain  from  wine  and  spirits  and  from 
flesh,  except  on  Christmas  Day  and  Easter 
Sunday. 

Bickell  ("Conspectus  rei  Syrorum 
Litterariae,"  MUnster,  1871,  §§  vii.-x.) 
mentions  the  following  printed  editions 
of  lituigical  books  of  the  Chaldean  rite : 
'*  Missaie  Chaldaicum,  et  Decret.  S.  Con- 
gregat.  de  Propaganda  Fide,"  Romoe,  1767 ; 
"Psalterium  Chaldaicum  in  usum  nationis 
Chald.,"  Romse,  1842 ;  "  Breviarium  Chal- 
daicum in  usum  nationis  (vhald.  a  Jose- 
pho  Guriel,  secundo  editum,"  RomsD,  1865. 
He  also  gives  the  titles  of  four  liturgical 
books  of  the  Chaldean  rite,  but  intended 
for  the  church  of  Malabar — viz.  "  Ordo 
Chaldaicus  MisssB  B.  Apost.  juxta  ritum 
Eccles.  Malabar."  Romae,  1774 ;  "Ordo 
Chaldaicus  Rituum  et  Lectionum  juxta 
morem  Eccles.  Malabar."  Romse,  1775 ; 
"Ordo  Chaldaicus  Ministerii  Sacrament. 
SS.  qusB  perficiuntur  a  Sacerdot.  juxta 
morem  Eccles.  Malabar."  Romae,  1846; 
"Ordo  Baptism.  Adultorum  juxta  ritum 
Eccles.  Malabar.  Chaldseorum."  Romae, 
1859.  In  three  instances  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptional use  of  the  word  Chaldee  instead 
of  Syriac  in  the  title  of  books  meant  for 
the  Maronites — viz.  "  Missaie  Chaldaicum 
juxta  ritum  Eccles.  Nationis  Maronita- 
rum,"  Romae,  1592;  "Officium  Defunc- 
tonim  ad  usum  Maronit^rum  Gregorii 
XIII.  impensa  Chaldaicis  characteribus 
impressum,"  Romae,  1585,  vol.  ii. ;  "  Bre- 
viarii  Chaldaici  aestiva  pars  "  (the  former 
part,  printed  ten  years  earlier,  is  entitled 
simply,  "Offic.  Sanctorum  juxta  ritum 
Eccles.  Maronit.  pars  hiemalis"),  Romae, 
1666. 

^Assemani  has  been  our  authority  for 
the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  then  Badger,  carefully  com- 
pared with  Silbemagls  "Kirchen  des 
Orients ; "  and  for  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years,  Hcrgenrother,  "  Kirchenge- 
schichte,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1009  seq.) 

COMB.  The  liturgical  use  of  the 
comb  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  mentioned 
once  only  in  our  present  books — viz.  in 
the  Pontifical,  where  the  rubrics  for  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop  require  an  "  ivory 
comb"  to  be  provided.  But  Ducange 
(ad  voc. "  Pecten  ")  shows  that  its  use  was 
ODce  far  more  general.    "  It  was»,"  he  says, 
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"  counted  among  the  sacred  instruments, 
and  was  used  by  priests  and  clerics  for 
combing  their  hair  oefore  they  went  [from 
the  sacristy]  into  the  church."  Thus 
Ducange  quotes  a  will  of  Coimt  Everard, 
A.D.  837,  leaving  a  comb  among  the  other 
"  ornaments  of  his  chapel."  So  in  the 
will  of  Bishop  Riculfus,  a.d.  915,  a  charter 
of  1231,  a  charter  of  John,  bishop  of  Capua, 
A.D.  1301.  Mr.  Maskell  ("Mon.  Rit.^'  ii. 
p.  256)  gives  other  examples — e,g,  from  an 
inventory  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  a.d.  1295 
— and  he  quotes  a  rubric  from  the  Ponti- 
fical of  Archbishop  Bainbridge  of  York, 
which  directs  the  bishop,  when  about  to 
say  Mass,  to  comb  his  hair  after  putting 
on  his  sandals,  and  before  he  assumes  the 
amice.  The  combing  of  the  bishop's  hair 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  ceremonials  as 
putting  on  his  mitre,  and  was  done  by  the 
deacon  or  subdeacon,  sometimes  by  both 
(MabilloD, "  Museum  Italicum,"  ii.  p.  292). 

O&OVBS  (CBZROTBSCJB).  A 
bishop's  gloves  are  blessed  and  put  on  his 
hands  at  his  consecration  by  the  consecra- 
tor.  Episcopal  gloves  are  mentioned  by 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Honorius  of  Autun 
("Gemma  Animae,"  i.  215),  and  Inno- 
cent III.,  but  not  by  the  older  writers, 
Amalarius,  Rabanus  Maurus,  or  even 
Pseudo-Alcuin,  so  that  they  must  have 
been  introducc^d  about  the  eleventh  centurv 
(Ilefele,"  Beitrage,'  ii.  p.  222).  There  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Maskell  ("  Mon.  Rit."  ii. 
p.  280),  no  allusion  to  the  solemn  hi  vesting 
of  the  bishop  with  gloves  in  the  most  an- 
cient Ordinals,  or  in  the  Sarum  Pontifical, 
or  in  Winchester,  Bangor,and  Exet«r  MSS., 
and  he  concludes  that  the  rite  was  of  late 
introduction  in  the  English  Church. 

PZSCZVA.  The  word  which  signified 
originally  "  a  fish-pond  "  came  to  mean  in 
classical  writers  or  the  silver  age  a  basiu, 
or  bath.  In  the  early  Latin  Church  it 
was  employed  as  an  equivalent  for  icoXv^i- 
^rjOpa,  the  Greek  word  for  the  baptismal 
font.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
common  terra  for  the  small  niche  in  the 
wall  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar 
containing  a  perforated  basin  of  stone, 
throufjh  which  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  priest's  hands  was  poured.  Earlier  in 
the  middle  ages  the  ablutions  were  also 
poured  down  the  piscina.  Examples  of 
mediaeval  piscinae  abound  in  old  English 
churches.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
in  modern  Catholic  churches. 

CBAJrr  *    (cantus  fimim). 


1  It  was  intended  to  substitute  this  article 
for  that  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  and  this  will 
be  ultimately  done ;   but  for  the  present  the 
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known  also  as  Gregorian,  or  Roman,  or 
Choral  Chant,  is  the  distinctive  sonff  of 
the  Church.  It  has  heen  defined  to  be  a 
grave,  diatonic,  unison  melody,  set  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  words,  without  strictly 
measured  time,  and  used  by  the  Church 
in  her  sacred  functions  (Haberl's  *'  Magis- 
ter  Ohoralis,"  translated  by  Donnelly, 
Ratisbon,  1877).  This  is  perhaps  as  good 
a  definition  as  can  be  assigned  to  a  subject 
which,  from  its  free  spiritual  nature,  is 
hardly  definable,  however  much  we  may 
describe  certain  of  its  leading  characters, 
its  structure  and  purpose.  It  is,  in 
brief,  the  Church's  song,  the  interpreter 
in  melody  of  her  spiritual  prayer.  And 
as  prayer  is  an  utterance  by  the  believing 
heart  of  the  word  of  faith,  according  to 
the  maxim  lex  supplicandi  lex  credendiy  so 
the  chant,  which  is  the  more  solemn  mode 
of  liturgical  prayer,  owes  to  the  faith  its 
creation,  its  power,  and  just  interpretation. 
Only  when  imbued  with  the  faith  will  the 
human  mind  delight  in  it,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  rids  itself  of  the  just  govern- 
ment of  the  faith  will  it  discard  it. 

Its  leading  characteristics  concern  (1) 
Melody;  (2)  Tone  or  Mode ;  (:3)  Rhythm. 

(1)  The  Church  authorises  in  her 
liturgy  no  other  music  than  pure  melody, 
which  it  assigns  respectively  to  the  offi- 
ciant, to  the  cantors,  and  to  the  choir. 
This  last  consists  of  a  trained  body  of 
clerics,  or  of  youths  or  men  habited  as 
clerics,  occupying  the  choir  or  presby- 
terium,  and  having  an  integral  part  in  all 
solemn  rites  and  functions.  The  choir,  as 
a  part  of  the  edifice,  is  normally  in  front 
of  the  altar  and  in  face  of  the  people,  and 
those  who  occupy  it  are  divided  into  two 
parts  for  alternate  singing,  one  occupying 
the  Epistle  side,  the  other  the  Gospel  side. 
In  the  act  of  singing  the  alternate  choirs 
face  each  other,  and  both  by  position  and 
training  are  the  leaders  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Whether  the  two  choirs  sing  alter- 
nately or  simultaneously,  thejrsing  always 
in  unison  or  at  the  same  pitch.  Voices 
differing  in  pitch  but  singing  concordantly , 
however  beautiful  the  effect,  are  in  so  far 
departing  from  the  strict  ecclesiastical 
chant ;  and  even  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ  does  not  enter  into  the  Church's 
conception  of  her  song,  or  of  ritual 
solemnity.  To  restrict  the  free  melody  of 
the  choir  by  harmonic  chords,  whether  of 
the  voice  or  organ,  however  powerful  on 
the  feelings  the  effect  may  be,  has  in  her 

original  ftrticle  will  he  allowed  to  ftand, 
because  to  cancel  it  would  have  involved  too 
gT«uit  a  dislocation  of  ^rpe 
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conception  some  element  of  incongruity 
with  the  just  ideal  of  spiritual  worship; 
and  whatever  toleration  or  tacit  approval 
she  extends  to  instrumental  or  vocal  har- 
monies is  subject  to  the  condition  that 
her  own  chant  is  not  thereby  despoiled 
of  its  supremacy  of  place  and  honour. 
As  to  the  character  of  her  melody,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  recitative  and  meditative. 
It  recites  the  word  of  the  text  and  medi- 
tates upon  it.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
with  great  despatch,  as  in  the  psalms  and 
sequences,  assigning  for  the  most  part  one 
note  to  each  syllable :  at  others,  as  in  her 
antiphons;  it  lingers  upon  the  word,  pour- 
ing out  its  meaning  in  rich  melodies, 
based  rhythmically  upon  its  syllables. 
In  this  way  the  Church  preserves  the 
balance  of  her  offices,  accommodating  her- 
self to  the  time  and  the  spirit  of  the  time; 
now,  according  to  -her  spiritual  mood, 
dwelling  on  the  sacred  word  in  sustained 
meditation,  now  carried  forward  in  a 
rapid  ciurent  of  melodious  praise.  In  her 
offices  there  is  never  indecent  hurry, 
never  loss  of  time. 

(2^   Tone  or  Mode.— \n  its  tones  the 
ecclesiastical  chant    is   distinguished  by 
great  variety  and  adaptability.     It  was 
created   for  the  purpose    of    being    the 
vehicle  of  the  Church's  manifold  prayer- 
manifold  in  the  spiritual  affections  of  her 
soul.     Spiritual  adoration,  thanksgiving, 
supplication,    sorrow,    joy,  peace,   hope, 
triumph— such  triumph,  that  is,  as  is  just 
in  this  valley  of  tears — find  in  her  tones 
the  apparatus  provided  for  their  solemn 
expression.       But    however  varied    the 
tones,  she  is  very  si^nple  and  coni^tant  in 
her  mode  of  using   them.     When  once 
she  has   determined   the  tone    which  is 
suited  to  the  mood  of   her  spirit,  she 
delivers     the    whole     antiphon,    psalm, 
hymn,  or  other  form  of  prayer,  in  that 
tone.    The   melody  accommodates  itself, 
indeed,  to  the  word  and  phrase,  but  is 
always  restrained  by  the  tone  from  any 
mere  word-paintinj:,  or  distraction  of  her 
spirit  from  its  leading  affection.   Compare 
with  this  the  absence  of  any  predominant 
tone    in    many  of   the  compositions  of 
figured    music,    and    the    intention  and 
practice  of  the  Church  will  be  the  more 
apparent.    In  the  "  Gloria,"  for  instance, 
the  Church  conceives  of  it  as  one  whole^ 
as  one  act  of  praise ;  in  the  "  Credo  "  it 
conceives  of  it  as  one  act  of  faith.    The 
mode  once  determined,  the  song  of  praise 
or  faith  hastens  on  in  its  first  intention 
with  grave  beauty  and  undeviating  path 
to  its  accomplishment.    But  in  many  of 
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the  figured  compodtions  on  the  same 
themes  the  "Gloria"  and  "Credo**  are 
divided  into  parts  so  differently  conceived, 
with  such  an  absence  of  unity  of  tone,  or 
such  a  blankness  of  tone,  that  no  incon- 
gruity would  be  felt,  or  iudeed  is  felt,  in 
piecing  together  a  " Gloria  "  or  "  Credo" 
irom  different  authors.  This  is  foreign 
to  the  Church's  spirit.  She  is  various  in 
her  tones,  but  constancy  to  a  tone  once 
chosen  is  a  leading  feature  of  her  chant. 

(3)  Hhijthm.-'The  rhythm  of  the 
chant  is  the  rhythm  of  eloquence — free, 
and  not  to  be  reduced  to  any  artificial 
measure.  There  is  a  rhythm  which  is 
natural  to  the  human  voice.  The  accent 
of  words  is  the  outQpme  of  it,  and  the 
charm  of  eloquence  depends  on  it.  Even 
the  measured  numbers  of  poetry  are  no 
substitute  for  it ;  for  poetry  itself,  to  be 
eloquently  declaimed,  must  forget  its  own 
measures  to  some  degree,  and  yield  itself 
to  the  natural  accent,  phrasing,  and 
intonation  of  the  speaker.  \Vere  any  one, 
in  declaiming  the  verses  of  a  poet,  to  make 
the  measures  of  the  syllables  prominent 
instead  of  following  the  rhythm  of  voice 
suggested  by  the  sense,  he  would  be  en- 
slaving the  poetic  idea  to  mere  numbers 
— turning  the  master  into  the  slave.  It 
is  this  rhythm  of  eloquent  pronunciation, 
depending  on  the  accent  of  the  word,  the 
balance  of  its  syllables,  the  phrasing  of 
the  sentence,  ana  the  adjustment  of  sen- 
tences into  one  delivery  of  the  whole 
intention  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  chant.  The  longer 
meditative  melodies  are  assigned  to  the 
accented  syllables — as  is  just,  for  on  them 
is  delivered  the  force  of  the  word.  The 
very  derivation  of  the  word  "  accent"  {ad 
=  "to,"  and  cantm  =  "chant")  teaches 
how  just  this  is.  It  is  the  syllable  on 
which  falls  the  rhythmical  ictm  or  stroke 
of  the  v«»ice,  which  is  inseparable  from 
ppeech,  and  grows  in  intensity  and  musical 
quality  as  the  voice  is  raised  into  elo- 
quence. The  rhythm  of  phrase  is  pre- 
served in  plain  chant  by  accommodating 
the  separate  breathings  of  the  voice  to  the 
phrasing  of  the  sentence,  the  end  of  the 
sentence  being  indicated  by  the  pause  of 
the  melody  on  the  final  or  one  of  the  chief 
confinals,  while  the  close  of  the  whole 
chant,  according  to  a  fixed  canon,  carries 
the  voice  back  to  its  final  or  fundamental 
note.  By  all  this  it  is  by  no  means 
implied  that  vocal  sound  has  not  a  natural 
rhythm  of  its  own.  As  soon  as  the  voice 
is  kindled  into  the  melody  of  song  it  is 
rhythmical,  even  though  no    intelligible 
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word  is  uttered,  the  rhythm  then  depend- 
ing on  the  rise  and  fall  and  turns  of  the 
melody,  the  pulsation  of  the  breath,  and 
the  guidance  of  that  sense  of  numbers 
which  is  ours  by  natural  gift.  Hence  the 
prolonged  pneumata  or  melodious  brefttbs, 
which  for  the  most  part  hang  upon  the 
accented  syllable,  must  be  rhythmically 
rendered.  Sometimes  these  neumcs  or 
breathings  are  hung  to  the  last  syllable, 
when  they  do  not  so  much  lend  force  to 
the  word  as  express  the  lingering  delight 
of  the  soul  once  attuned  to  a  divine 
thought.  Wherever  they  occur,  they 
must  be  interpreted  rhythmically. 

StriK'ture. — The  modes  or  tones  are  all 
founded  on  the  diatonic  scale,  or  natural 
succession  of  seven  notes  completed  by 
the  octave.  It  consists  of  two  tetrachords 
or  series  of  four  notes,  placed  one  above 
the  othor  at  the  interval  of  a  tone,  each 
comprising  two  full  tones  and  a  half-tone, 
so  that  the  whole  scale  comprises  five  tones 
and  two  semitones.  According  to  this  use 
of  the  term,  "  tone "  no  longer  signifies 
a  mode  of  chant,  but  simply  one  fuU  step 
of  the  voice  up  or  down  the  natural  scale 
or  ladder  of  sound,  which  scale,  because 
it  proceeds  chiefly  by  tones,  is  called 
"diatonic,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
highly  embellished  or  chromatic  scale, 
which  proceeds  by  semitones.  Calling 
the  seven  different  notes  by  the  names 
ordinarily  in  use,  the  diatonic  scale  may 
therefore  be  represented  thus:  «fc  ...  . 
re  ,  ,  ,  .  mi  ,  ,  fa  ,  ,  ,  .  sol  .  ,  ,  ,  la 
.  .  .  .  si  .  .  do.  But  whereas  the  natural 
octave  or  succession  of  eight  notes  begins 
with  do,  the  first  mode  or  tone  of  the 
Church  begins  on  re,  and  consists  of  the 
octave  from  re  to  re;  and  we  have  only 
to  sing  this  scale  from  re  to  r<»,  keeping 
the  half  tone  between  mi  and  fa  and  si 
and  do,  to  discover  something  of  the  prac- 
tical meaning  of  an  ecclesiastical  mode. 
It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  semitones  in  the  octave  of 
sound  has  a  determining  power  upon  its 
character.  It  is  this  relative  position  of 
the  semitones  which  is  the  first  constituent 
cause  of  lone  or  mode. 

The  octave  of  found,  moreover, 
divides  itself  naturally  into  a  perfect  fifth 
rthree  tones  and  a  half)  ana  a  perfect 
tourth  (two  tones  and  a  half),  and  the 
observance  of  this  is  the  second  con- 
stituent cause  of  mode.  The  first  mode 
has  its  fifth  from  re  to  la,  and  its  fourth 
from  la  to  re,  being  constructed  thus :  re 
....  mi  .  .  fa  .  ,  ,  .  sol  ,  ,  ,  ,  la,  la 
....  n  ..  <2o  ....  rtf.    In  this  scale 
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re  is  the  fundamental  note,  and  because  a 
complete  descant  within  the  mode  natu- 
rallyends  on  it,  it  is  called  the  final. 

The  note  second  in  importance  to  the 
final,  but  bearing  more  of  the  burden  of 
the  melody,  is  the  dominant  or  ruling 
note.  In  the  authentic  modes  it  is  the 
fifth  above  the  final,  and  in  the  first  mode 
is  therefore  la.  On  this  note  all  mere 
recitation  is  made,  and  it  may  on  this 
account  be  called  the  reciting  note.  It  is 
prominent  in  the  modulation  of  the 
melody,  and  in  its  power  is  found  the 
third  constituent  of  mode.  There  are 
also  confinal  notes,  on  which  by  prefer- 
ence each  mode  finishes  the  difterent 
phrasings  of  the  melody,  and  these,  there- 
lore,  are  a  fourth  constituent  of  mode. 

The  second  tone  is  closely  related  to 
the  first,  but  with  a  very  distinct  cha- 
racter. It  is  constructed  on  the  same  final 
re,  by  reversinff  the  relation  as  to  pitch 
of  the  fifth  and  fourth,  and  changing  the 
dominant  to  the  third  below  the  domi- 
nant of  the  first.  It  is  therefore  con- 
structed thus  :  la  .  .  ,  .  si  .  .  do  .  .  .  . 
rCf  re  .  .  ,  .  mi  .  .  fa  ,  ,  .  .  sol  .  .  .  . 
la,  and  has  for  its-  dominant  fa.  The 
close  relation  between  the  first  and 
second  modes  is  at  once  apparent.  How- 
ever different  in  character,  they  form  an 
allied  pair,  and  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  natural.  Sometimes  a  chant 
comprises  both,  using  the  fourth  above  as 
well  as  the  fourth  below  the  fifth,  and  is 
then  said  to  be  in  the  mixed  tone  of  the  ! 
first  and  second.  This  will  suffice  to  I 
show  what  is  the  construction  of  all  the 
modes,  or  tones,  for  they  run  in  pairs,  I 
similarly  formed  and  allied,  both  as  re-  { 
gards  final,  dominant,  and  the  relation  as 
to  pitch  of  the  fifth  and  fourth.  For  just 
as  the  first  and  second  are  constructed 
on  ref  the  third  and  fourth  are  con- 
structed on  mi,  the  fifth  and  sixth  on  fa, 
the  seventh  and  eighth  on  sol.  These  four 
pairs,  of  which  the  first  of  each  is  called  the 
authentic,  the  second  the  plagal,  make  up 
the  eight  grand  tones  of  the  Church. 
The  others — namely  the  ninth  and  tenth 
constructed  on  la,  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  on  si  (existing  perhaps  only 
theoretically  because  their  fifdi  and 
fourth  are  not  perfect),  and  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  on  da--are  of  later  intro- 
duction. 

Let  this  suffice  about  the  structure  of 
the  modes.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  full  character  of  plain 
chant  is  to  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  its 
structure  alone.     The  mode  of  treatment 
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of  the  several  tones  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  Church  from  time  imme- 
morial in  melodies  which  have  sprung 
from  the  minds  of  saints,  not  idly  exer- 
cising themselves  in  songs,  but  singing 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  ofQod. 
Notation, — The  next  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  notation.  The  admirable  sys- 
tem of  writing  music  now  in  use  was 
originated  in  the  study  of  plain  chant 
By  a  happy  invention  the  ladder  or  scale 
of  sound  Ls  represented  to  the  eye  by 
a  pictorial  ladder  of  four  rounds  or  steps, 
which  are  indefinitely  prolonged.  "Die 
three  spaces  enclosed  maKe  wim  the  four 
parallel  lines  seven  grades,  corresponding 
m  number  to  the  seven  difl^erent  notes  of 
the  octave,  and  if  any  one  of  these  is 
defined  by  having  assigned  to  it  the  pitch 
and  name  of  one  of  the  sounds  of  the 
octave,  forthwith  all  the  rest  have  re- 
ceived their  pitch  and  name.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  two  signs,  called  cle& — 
(i.e.  keys)— namely  K  and  ^  fe,  the  former 

of  which  represents  cfo,  the  latter /fl.  It 
is  evident  tnat  the  ground  for  selecting 
for  indication  these  two  sounds,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  inferred  from  them, 
is  that  they  point  out  the  semitones,  the 
position  of  which  is  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  modes.  They  are  used 
one  at  a  time,  according  as  it  is  more 
convenient  to  the  mode  to  point  out  the 
upper  or  lower  semitone;  and  they  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  without  any 
other  sign,  because  they  may  be  affixed  to 
one  or  another  line  according  to  the  com- 
pass of  the  melody.  When  the  repre- 
sentative power  of  the  grades  of  the 
ladder  or  stave  has  been  thus  determined, 
the  succession  of  notes  in  the  melody  can 
be  indicated  by  setting  each  note  m  its 
own  grade. 

The  signs  of  these  notes  are  three:  a 
square  note  ■,  which  is  called  the  brevis, 
breve,  or  short  note ;  a  square  note  with 
a  tail  ^  which  is  called  longa,  or  the  long 

note,  and  a  diamond-shaped  note  i,  which 
is  called  the  semibrevis,  or  semibreve.  They 
have  no  measured  value  ;  the  sense  of  the 
words  and  the  spirit  of  the  office  and  the 
season,  or  other  reasons,  now  suggesting 
that  the  current  of  the  melody  should  be 
brisk,  now  prolonged.  They  have  onlj  » 
relative  value,  and  that  not  so  fixed  as  to 
be  measurable.  The  only  law  that  can 
be  given  is  that  the  breve  has  the  value 
its  own  syllable  has  when  rhetorically 
pronounced  ;  that  the  long  note  is  longer 
than  the  breve,  and  the  semibreve  shorter. 
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This  last  is  especially  used  in  the  de- 
scending series  of  short  notes,  called 
passing  notes,  which  bind  together  the 
ditferent  limbs  of  the  prolonged  breath- 
ings or  neumes.  These  are  the  only 
notes  used ;  but  besides  these  a  very 
valuable  aid  is  given  to  the  singer  by 
writing  compactly  together  the  notes 
which  belong  to  one  syllable,  and  another 
by  marking  off  the  phrases  of  the  melody 
by  perpendicular  bars. 

Histortj, — To  know  the  history  of  the 
chant  is  a  powerful  help  to  understand  its 
value. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  continuity  of  song  from  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  that  of  the  New.  The  Apostles 
sang  the  psalms,  both  as  members  of  the 
Jewish  Church  and  founders  of  the 
(christian  Church,  and  with  the  text  the 
chant  must  have  been  preserved.  As, 
moreover,  the  psalms  are  bound  up  with 
every  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  may  safely  argue  that  the 
ancient  psalm  chants  are  interwoven  in 
its  melodies.  Moreover,  psalms  and 
antiphons  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  liturgical  song,  forming  a  consider- 
able part  even  of  the  chant  of  the  Mass, 
and  as  they  form  one  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  highly  modulated  anti- 
phon  is  second  in  order  of  origm  to  the 
simpler  melodies  of  the  psalms. 

As  soon  as  the  Church  was  free  from 
the  Koman  persecutions,  we  find  her 
occupied  in  establishing  due  form  and 
uniformity  in  the  liturgy.  Pope  Damar 
sus  (3G6-.*^84)  ordained  that  tne  psalms 
should  be  chanted  by  alternate  choirs, 
and  that  to  each  should  be  added  the 
Gloria  Patri.  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan  (374-397),  shares  with  St.  Gregory 
the  glory  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  Church  melody.  To  him  are 
due  the  four  authentic  modes,  which  he 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  liturgy  from 
the  system  of  tetrachords  used  by  the 
Greeks.  To  him  also  is  due  a  mode  of 
chanting  known  in  history  as  the  Am- 
brosian  C'hant,  to  which  St.  Augustine 
alludes  in  his  "  Confessions."  "  The  hymns 
and  songs,  O  my  God,  and  the  sweet 
chant  of  Thy  Church  stirred  and  pene- 
trated my  being.  The  voices  streamed 
upon  my  ears  and  caused  truth  to  flow 
into  my  heart;  from  whose  fount  the 
feelings  came  welling  up.  I  ended  at 
last  in  a  flood  of  tears."  But  it  is  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  from  a.d. 
500    to  GOI,  who  is    regarded    as  the 
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author  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 
chant.  He  so  developed  and  perfected  it, 
that  from  Ids  time  it  nas  borne  the  name 
Gregorian.  To  him  is  ascribed  the 
discovery  of  the  octave  as  the  naturally 
complete  succession  of  sounds.  Of  the 
fifteen  notes  used  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
basis  of  their  system  of  tetrachords,  he 
saw  that  alter  the  first  seven  they  were 
only  repetitions  of  the  preceding  at  a 
higher  pitch,  and  by  calling  these  seven 
by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
repeatiug  the  letters  for  the  next  seven, 
he  fixed  for  ever  the  true  groundwork  of 
all  music.  He  perfected  the  work  of  St. 
Ambrose  by  addmg  to  each  of  the  authen- 
tic  modes  the  allied  mode  which  runs 
side  by  side  with  it,  and  is  therefore 
called  plagal.  He  adopted  a  simplified 
manner  of  notation,  consisting  of  dots, 
curves,  strokes,  and  combinations  of 
them,  placed  above  the  words  at  various 
distances,  called  Neumata  or  Nota  Ho- 
mana.  To  us  the  system  is  exceedingly 
complex,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  of 
these  easily  confoimded  sigrns  being 
enumerated  and  explained  in  "  Die 
Sangerschule  S.  Qallens  *  (Einsiedeln, 
18o8),  taken  from  the  famous  MS.  at 
S.  Gall,  reputed  to  be  a  copy  of  St. 
Gregory  s  "Antiphonarium  " ;  and  only  a 
persistent  tradition  and  constant  teachmg 
could  have  preserved  the  Gregorian 
chants  till  the  advent  of  a  better  nota- 
tion. This  **  Antiphonarium "  was  St. 
Gregory's  great  work  in  this  field.  It 
was  the  first  publication  under  the 
authority  of  Rome  of  the  Catholic 
liturgical  chant,  and  was  chained  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's,  that  it  might  be 
referred  to  on. all  occasions  as  the  true 
exemplar.  It  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
the  existing  chants,  corrected  and  im- 
proved by  St.  Gregory,  many  new  ones 
of  his  own  inspiration,  and  the  method  of 
using  them.  John  the  Deacon,  writing 
in  the  ninth  century,  tells  us  that  St. 
Gregory  "  examined  the  tones,  measures, 
moods,  and  notes  most  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Church,  and  formed  that 
ecclesiastical  music,  so  grave  and  edifying, 
which  at  present  is  called  Gregorian. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  and 
beginning  of  the  nmth  century  that  the 
modes  founded  on  la  and  do  were  intro- 
duced. Charlemagne,  who  laboured  for 
the  diflFusion  of  the  Roman  chant 
throughout  the  West,  would  not  at  first 
admit  of  them,  but  after  questioning 
and  discussion  they  obtained  a  liturgical 
place.  With  these  the  system  of  Gre- 
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prorian  Chant  was  complete  as  we  now 
have  it.     But  in  spite  of  the  constancy  ol 
traditional  teaching,  the  notation  was  too 
indefinite  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity, 
and  the  sense  of  this  gradually  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  stave.    The  introduction 
of  one  line  is  due  to  Hucbald,  a  Flemish 
monk  of  St.  Amand,  who    died   about 
930  A.D.    A  second  was  shortly  added, 
perhaps  indeed  by  the  same  hand.    01  | 
these  one  represented/a,  and  was  coloured 
red,  the  otner    rfo,    and  was  coloured  ' 
yellow.    How  much  these  would  facili-  • 
tate  the  interpretation  of  the  neumata  of 
St.   Gregory   is    apparent.     But  it  was  i 
reserved  for  Guido  d*Arezzo,  a  Benedic-  I 
tine  monk  of  the  convent  of  Pomposa,  | 
near  Ravenna,  to  perfect  the  notation.  : 
He  framed  the  stave  of  four  lines  with  ' 
its  moveable  clefs  as  we  have  it  now,  and  | 
proved  the  immense  utility  of  the  inven-  ' 
tion  by  teaching  Pope  John  XIX.  (1024- 
1033),  to  sing  a  chant  before  unknown 
to  him  in  one  lesson.     He  also  has  the 
credit  of  having  originated  our  present 
names  for  the  first  six  notes  of  the  octave, 
namely  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.     Si  was  i 
added   afterwards,  and   some  countries, 
following  the  Italians,  have  substituted 
do  for  ut.    These  names  are  taken  from 
the  Vesper  hymn  of  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

Ut  queant  laxis,  resonare  fibris 
JIftragestorumyamuli  taorum, 
Sotre  polluti  /abii  reatum, 
Sancte  Juannes, 

being  the   first  svllables  of  the   words,  ; 
commencing  each  lialf- verse  and  rising  in 
pitch  gradually  according  to  the  natural  I 
ascent  of  the  octave.  I 

Guido,  however,  departed  from  the  | 
principles  of  the  tetrachord  and  octave  for 
a  system  of  hexachords,  or  series  of  six 
notes,  using  for  his  system  the  variable 
character    of    «    before  explained,  and 
introducing  a  note  lower  than  the  A  of 
the   preceding    system.      This    note    he 
called  gamma,  and  as  it  represented  tU 
in   his  hexachord  sy^em  of  mutations, 
the    word    Gamut    arose.      His  system 
happily  did   not  endure,   but  after   St. 
Gregory   there   is   no    name    in    higher 
honour  for  services  rendered  to  the  chant 
than  that  of  Guido  d'Arezzo.     From  his  I 
time  there  was  no  fear  that  the  Gregorian  I 
melodies    would  pass   into    oblivion  by 
forget  fulness,  because  the  pitch  of  each  ! 
note  could  be  precisely  written    down, 
whetever  their  shape.     The  shape  of  the 
notes  now  in  use  is  of  later  origm.     This,  ^ 
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in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  chant  till 
the  time  when  it  was  complete  in  struc- 
tural development,  notation,  and  theory. 
Thenceforward  the  spirit  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Church  in  respect  of  it  has  been  to 
preserve  it  in  its  integrity.     By  the  six- 
teenth   century   it   had    shared    in   tlie 
common  relaxation  and  disfigurement,  the 
causes  of  the  evil  being  (1)  the  use  of 
measured  rhythm,  depending  on  the  beat 
of  hand  or  foot ;  (2)  the  introduction  of 
counterpoint  or  harmony  with  its  seduc^ 
tive  beauty ;    (3)   the  mingling  in   tlie 
liturgy  of  popular  worldly  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.     In  these  ways 
its  melodic  simplicity  and  spiritual  power 
were  diminished,  and   the    Church    as- 
sembled at  Trent,  for  the  puipose  among 
others  of  the  reformation  oi  discipline, 
was  sensible  of  the   need  of  it   in  her 
chant.     The  necessary  genius   was  pro- 
vided by  Providence  in  Palestrina   and 
his  pupil  Guidetti,  and  in  1682  appeared 
the  first  printed  monument  of  this  work  of 
reform— namely,  the  "  Directorium  Chori  " 
of  Guidetti.    Its  greatest  monument,  the 
"  Graduale  Romanum,''  printed  by  com- 
mand of  Paul  v.  at  the  Medicaean  prees 
in  1614,  is  an  abiding  memorial  of  Pale^ 
trina's    Christian    fame,    though    issued 
twenty  years  after  his  death.     To  him 
belongs  the  double  glory  of  restoring  the 
chant  to  its  former  ^and  and  simple 
beauty,  and  of  exhibiting  contrapuntal 
or  harmonised  music  as  the  vehicle  of 
Christian    thought  in  such    marvellous 
j)ower  as  to  secure  for  it  toleration  in  the 
liturgy.    In  the  liturgical  reform  set  on 
foot  by  Pius  IX.  for  the  establishment  of 
uniformity  in   the    Roman    chant,  and 
being     continued     under    the     present 
Supreme  Pontifli'  Leo  XIII.,   the  com- 
mission to  whom  the  work  of  revision 
was  assigned  republished  after  matured 
labours    the    Medicsean    edition  of   the 
'*  Gradual,*'  adding    the  chants  of   the 
new    offices    instituted    since    its    first 
ssue.      These    new  chants   are  due  to 
the  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Haberl,  Master 
of   the    Cathedral    Choir    of   Ratisbon. 
Che    printer     deputed     by    the     Holy 
See  is  Pustel  of  Ratisbon,  who,  acting 
under  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
and  the  aforesaid  commission,  has  almost 
completed  the  publication  of  the  many 
different    books    of    the    chant.      It    is 
m  immense  work,  admirably  executed 
under  high    commendations  from   Pius 
IX.    and    Leo    XHI.     (See    Decree    of 
the     Sacred    Congregation,    April    10, 
loSo), 
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It  remains  to  distinguish  plain  chant 
from  modern  figured  music. 

The  Church's  duty  is  to  reform  and 
spiritualise  the  natural  faculties,  the 
musical  as  much  as  any  other.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  natural  octave  helong^  to 
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influence  over  the  sensible  feeling,  and 
in  the  appeal  it  makes  to  the  imagmation 
is  its  power,  and  by  this  should  be 
estimated  its  due  place  in  the  litur^. 
While,  for  instance,  the  Church,  with 
directness  of  aim,  makes  a  spiritual  act 


her,  but  her  use  of  it  is  most  significant.  ,  of  faith  in  the  crucifixion,  passion,  death, 

and  burial  of  our  Lord,  merely  fixing  tlie 
tone  and  building  the  melody  on  the 
rhythm  of  the  word,  figured  music 
makes  elaborate  pictures  in  music  of  the 
sadness,  darkness,  horror,  or  other  sensible 
adjunct  of  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion. 
It  i  How  far  and  in  what  way  the  sentiment 
Its  and  imagination  may  be  justly  used  in 
music  for  religious  purposes  is  matter  for 
discussion.  But  arguing  from  our  Lord's 
use  of  them  in  speech,  it  seems  sound  to 
conclude  that  they  are  at  best  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  spiritual,  and  that  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  faith,  which 
is  essentially  spiritual,  cannot  be  made 
through  them. 

That  constituent  of  figured  music  on 
which  its  title  Jlgured  depends,  is  the  use 
of  counterpoint  or  harmony.  This  has  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  sentiment,  and 
certainly  has  not  the  same  repugnance  to 
the  spiritual  as  the  measured  beat  has. 
But  it  must,  unless  it  were  of  the  simplest 
kind,  restrict  the  free  course  of  the  melody 
by  the  necessity  of  allowing  other  voices 


The  most  natural  succession  of  notes  is  in 
her  thirteenth  tone,  but  this  is  the  last 
she  adopted,  and  then  only  with  reluc- 
tance, and  the  affection  for  this  tone 
marks  the  transition  of  the  musical  art 
to  the  modem  secular  style,  in  which 
this  tone  is  almost  exclusively  used 
is  the  major  mode  of  modem  music, 
minor  mode,  which  is  used  integrallv 
only  in  the  descending  Fcale,  is  the  ninth 
tone  of  the  Church,  which  again  was 
admitted  to  liturgical  rank  only  with 
reluctance.  And  it  woidd  seem  that  a 
diviue  instinct  was  the  cause  of  her 
misgiving,  for  the  work  she  continually 
has  in  hand  to  keep  the  liturgical  chant 
pure  is  owhig  to  the  intrusion  into  the 
choir  of  a  music  repugnant  to  her  spirit, 
but  springmg  out  of  these  latest  ot  her 
tones. 

But  the  chief  difference  of  modem 
or  figured  music  from  plain  chant  lies  in 
the  rnythm.  It  is  called  Cantus  mensura- 
hilisy  because  the  rhythm  of  the  word 
is  abandoned  for  an  external  standard 


capable    of   exact    measurement.      The  |  of  differing  sound  to  keep  up  concordantly 


regular  beat  of  the  hand  or  foot  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  free  pulsations  of  the 
intelligent  and  eloquent  voice  ;  and,  speak- 
ing for  the  present  only  of  melody,  it  is 
clear  that  this  means  a  subordination  of 
the  word  to  a  music  conceived  indepen- 
dently of  it.  The  bars  no  longer  point 
out  the  pauses  suited  to  the  eloquent 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  but  indicate 
the  close  of  one  set  of  beats.     In  conse- 


quence, not  only  the  melody  but  the  word  '  melody, 
sung  is  made  subservient  to  an  external  '" 

standard,  and  the  singer  must  give  his 
first  attention  to  this  instead  of  following 
las  inward  sense.  Hence  it  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  lowest  Catholic  intelli- 


with  it,  and  the  Church  shows  no  dispo- 
sition to  admit  that  it  is  any  help  to  the 
interpretation  of  her  spiritual  word. 
Even  to  a  skilled  organist,  where  there  is 
only  question  of  instnunental  harmonies, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  accompany  the  chant 
when  rendered  with  free  and  intelligent 
delivery  by  a  trained  choir,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  harmonise  throughout  is  only 
to  oppress  the  voice    and    hamper  the 


To  listen  to  Rome,  in  music  as  in 
other  matters,  would  be  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art.  She  is  the  Magistra  Fidei, 
and  therefore  she  is  the  souice  and 
mistress  of  the  chant,  which  is  the  inter- 


gence  that  a  priest  in  the  Maas,  when  he  |  pretative  song    of   the  word    of  faith 


should  be  in  the  highest  mood  of  prayer, 
should  sing  a  music  thus  reducible  to  a 
measure  of  beats.  And  even  in  secular 
music  it  is  recognised  that  the  highest 
exponents  of  the  author's  mind  must 
exercise  a  certain  freedom  of  interpre- 
tation as  to  measure.  Music,  indeed, 
founded  on  an  extemal  standard  cannot 
be  distinctly  spiritual.  But  it  may  be 
sentimental  ana  imaginative,  and  herein 
lies    its    distinctive  difference.      In    its 


Through  the  exercise  of  this  function  she 
has  become  the  founder  of  the  art  of  song 
and  the  science  of  music.  How  studious 
she  has  been  of  the  chant,  how  carefully 
she  has  estimated  its  tones  and  properties, 
noted  the  force  of  different  intervals, 
classified  the  various  melodious  turns  of 
ihe  voice,  discriminated  what  is  effieminate 
and  trivial  in  song  from  what  is  worthy 
and  just,  and  how  in  labouring  to  give 
expression    to    her    spiritual    mind    she 
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founded  the  natural  science  of  mumc,  and 
the  art  of  song,  becomes  the  more  ap- 
parent the  deeper  we  investigate ;  while 
it  is  at  the  enme  time  impressed  upon  the 
mind  that  the  main  cause  of  the  aber- 
rations in  ecclesiastical  chant  which  call 
for  repeated  monitions,  from  popes  and 
bishops  is,  that  the  science  of  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay  in  proportion 
as  figured  music  has  become  diffused. 
Of  necessity,  some  training  in  this  music 
is  received  by  every  one  in  civilised 
countries.  Our  choirs  are  usually  made 
up  of  elements  whose  very  qualitication 
is  that  they  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 
What  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
sing  what  they  know,  and  like  what  they 
can  do?  Herein  is  their  standard  of 
judgment,  and  they  are  thereby  unfitted 
and  indisposed  to  render  the  spiritual 
cliant  of  tlie  Cliurch.  When,  in  music  as 
in  faith,  the  word  of  Home  is  held  de- 
cisive and  forthwith  ol^eyed,  there  will  be 
in  it  progress  and  expansion  without 
decay. 

PlTRZrzCATZOir,  as  distinct  from 
ablution,  is  the  pouring  of  wine  into  the 
chalice  after  the  priest's  communion,  the 
wine  being  drunk  by  the  priest.  This 
puriBcation  is  not  of  ancient  date. 
**  Liturgical  writers,"  says  Le  Brun  ('*  Ex- 
plication de  la  Mesde,*'  P.  v.  a.  9,  §  *J), 
*'  down  to  the  treatise  on  the  mysteries  by 
Cardinal  Lothair,  afterwards  Pope,  under 
the  name  of  Innocent  III.,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  simply  note  that  the 
priest  washes  his  hands,  that  the  water 
was  thrown  into  a  clean  and  decent  place, 
called  the  piscina,  and  that  [the  water] 
used  to  wasli  the  chalice  waa  thrown  into 
the  same  place."  But  Innocent  HI.,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  after  writing  his  treatise 
"]>e  Mysteriis,"  laid  it  down  that  the 
priest  should  always  use  wine  to  purify 
the  chalice,  and  drink  it,  unless  he  was 
going  to  say  p.nother  Mass. 

pinurzcATzoir  of  tbs 
B&ZUBSSB  vzHOZXr.  Tlie  Levitical 
law  (Lev.  xii.  2  seq,)  declared  women 
unclean  for  seven  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  male  child  ;  it  excluded  them  from  the 
sanctuarjr  for  thirty-three  days  more  ;  on 
the  fortieth  they  had  to  appear  in  the 
temple  and  to  offer  a  lamb  one  year  old 
for  a  holocaust  and  a  young  pigeon  or 
turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering.  In  the  case 
of  the  poor  it  was  enough  to  ofler  two 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  one  as  a 
holocaust  and  the  other  as  a  sin-offerinsr. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  was  not  bound  by  thij^ 
law,  since  the  child  bom  of  her  was  con- 
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ceived  by  the  Holy  Gho^  (see  I-.evit.  xii.  2 
and  St.  Thomas  "  Sumn^,"  II.  xxxvii.  4). 
But  her  divine  Son  sumected  himself  to 
the  burdens  of  the  law  tnat  He  might  set 
His  seal  to  its  divine  oiigin,  remove  occa- 
sion of  cavil,  and  leav^  us  an  example  of 
humility,  and  similar  ^motives  no  doubt 
induced  the  Virgin  hereelf  to  undergo  the 
rite  of  purificarion.  It  is  this  event  which 
the  Church  celebrate* *  in  the  feast  which 
bears  that  name,  and  Us  kept  for  a  reason 
virtually  given  already  on  the  fortieth  day 
after  Christmas,  i.e,  February  2.  If, 
however,  we  turn  to  tl^e  Mass  for  the  day, 
we  find  no  less  prominence  given  to  two 
other  events  which  wore  simultaneous  with 
the  purification.  Candles  are  blessed  and 
earned  in  procession  to  Remind  us  how  the 
holy  old  man  Simeon  met  our  Lord,  took 
Him  in  his  arms,  and  decl|tred  Him  the  light 
of  the  Gentiles  and  theglonr  of  IsraeL  Next, 
in  the  collect,  epistle,  aiw^* the  gospel  there 
are  marked  references  to. the  fact  that  our 
Lord  was  at  the  same  tifce  presented  in 
the  temple  before  God  and  redeemed  with 
five  holy  shekels  (Luc.  xii.  22,  cf.  Exod. 
xiii.  2 ;  Num.  viii.  16,  xviii.  16).  Indeed, 
these  two  latter  incidents  are  more  pro- 
minent in  the  Mass  and  office  than  that  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  purification,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  preface  in  the  Mass 
I  is  the  same  as  that  ot  Christmas,  not  the 
1  one  which  is  proper  to  the  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Greeks  number  the 
festival  amongst  those  of  our  Lord,  and 
call  it  V7raim7,  vTrcwravr^,  i.e,  the  meeting 
of  Christ  with  Simeon  and  Anna.  The 
old  Latin  title  "occursus'*  "obviatio" 
points  in  the  same  direction.  So  Bede 
calls  it  "Oblatio  Christi  ad  tempi um,"  and 
in  the  Ambrosian  rite  it  is  still  reckoned 
among  the  solemnities  of  our  Lord's  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  in  the  Roman 
Missal  and  Breviary,  viz.  "  Purificatio 
B.  V.M.,"  stamps  it  as  a  feast  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Our  own  natne  Candlemas  refers 
of  course  to  the  candles  blessed  and  carried 
in  procession  before  Mass. 

We  have  the  first  certain  traces  of  the 
observance  in  the  East.  No  Father  o( 
the  first  five  centuries  mentions  it,  for  the 
homily  of  Methodius  on  the  feast  is  pro- 
bably due  to  IMethodius  of  Constantinople 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  in  any  case  is 
certainly  not  by  Methodius  of  Tyre,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  third.  Simihir 
homilies  attributed  to  (^il  of  Jerusalem, 
Amphilochius  and  Gregory  Nyssen  »>* 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious.  ^" 
the  year  54:3,  says  Fleury  ("  H.  E."  li^- 
xxxiii.  7),  "  they  began  to  celebrate  9i 
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Constantinople  the  feast  of  the  Puritication, 
named  by  the  Greeks  IIypapant«,*'  and  he 
refers  to  the  notes  of  Baronius  on  the 
martjnrology  for  February  2,  Fleury's 
statement  is  undoubtedly  accurate.  But 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  that  of 
C'edrenus  that  there  was  a  local  cele- 
bration at  Antioch  begun  under  the 
Emperor  Justin  in  526,  while  Tillemont 
("  M^m."  torn.  1,  note  7  on  the  life  of 
Christ)  infers  from  a  passacre  in  the  life  of 
the  abbot  Theodosius  that  the  day  was 
kept  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  We 
cannot  say  for  certain  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  West,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Baronius  that  Pope  Gtelasius,  who  abolished 
the  heathen  festival  of  the  Lupercaliainthe 
month  of  February,  persuaded  the  people  to 
accept  the  feast  oi  the  Purification  instead, 
is  only  a  conjecture  and  not  a  very  pro- 
bable one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
evidence  that  the  feast  was  kno^n  to 
Bede  ('*!)&  Rat.  Temp."  cap.  13),  who 
died  in  735.  It  is,  moreover,  mentioned 
in  the  sacramentarv  of  St.  Gregory  and  in 
the  capitularies  oi  Charlemagne  (in  the 
latter  under  the  modern  title,  Purificatio 
S.  Manse;  see  Thomassin,  "Traits  des 
Festes,"  liv.  ii.  ch.  11),  and  after  that  time 
it  was  clearly  recogmsed  everywhere. 
The  candles  borne  in  procession  and  held 
in  the  hand  at  Mass  are  spoken  of  by 
Bede,  loc,  cit.y  and  by  St.  Eligius  ('*Hom. 
ii.  in  die  Purificationis  S.  Mariaa  '),  who 
was  bishop  of  Noyon  from  640-648,  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  trace  the  rite  for  the  blessing  of  the 
candles  beyond  the  eleventh  century. 

SOTA  SOBKAJTA.  A  tribunal 
within  the  Curia  Komana,  "  formerly  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  the  Church, 
and  the  universal  court  of  appeal.''  *     It 

1  Wetzer  and  Welte,  art.  "  Curia  Romnna." 
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was  instituted  by  John  XXIJ.  in  132G,  and 
regulated  by  Sixtus  IV.  and  Benedict 
XIV.  It  is  of  less  importance  now  than 
formerly,  because  the  spiritual  causes 
of  foreign  countries,  which  used  to  be 
brought  before  it,  are  now  usually  tried 
and  settled  on  the  spot  by  judges  dele- 
gated by  the  Holy  See.     [DELEaAXiON.] 

The  assembled  court,  or  Plenum,  of 
the  Rota,  consists  of  twelve  members, 
called  Auditors,  presided  over  by  a  Dean. 
It  is  divided  into  two  colleges  or  senates. 
One  of  these  was,  before  1870,  the  court 
of  second  instance  for  civil  suits  which 
had  been  originally  tried  in  the  local 
courts  of  Rome,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  and 
other  towns  of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  other  was  the  court  of  third  instance, 
that  is,  of  final  appeal,  for  suits  coming 
from — 1.  The  appeal  courts  (second  in- 
stance) of  the  Papal  States ;  2.  All  spiri- 
tual courts,  in  the  secular  afiairs  belonging 
to  their  competence ;  3.  The  Rota  itself, 
deciding  in  the  second  instance. 

The  explanation  of  the  name  is  said 
to  be  (Ducange)  that  the  marble  floor  of 
the  chamber  in  which  the  Rota  used  to 
sit  was  designed  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a  wheel. 

The  Auditor?,  in  Pleno,  sit  in  a  fixed 
order  on  either  hand  of  the  Dean,  the 
junior  member,  No.  12,  being  exactly 
opposite  him.  In  any  case  commg  before 
the  Rota  on  appeal,  the  appealing  party 
can  select  any  auditor  at  discretion,  to  be 
the  "Referendary"  or  presiding  judge. 
The  Referendary  so  chosen,  and  the  four 
auditors  sitting  next  to  him  in  Pleno,  on 
the  left  hand,  form  the  senate  for  the 
trial  of  the  case.  The  "  Decisions  of  the 
Rota,'*  owing  to  their  importance  as  pre- 
cedents, have  been  frequently  published. 
(Wetzer  and  Welte.) 
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ADAMS  {F.  O,)  F.I^,G.S.— The  History  of  Japan.  From  the  Earliest 
Penod  to  the  Present  Time.  New  Edition,  revised.  2  volumes.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.     Demy  8vo.  price  2ix.  each. 

ADAMSON  {H.  7!)  B.D.—Tke,  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  &f.  6d. 

The  Three  Sevens.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s.  6d. 

The  Millennium  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  God  Finished.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

A.  K.  H.  B. — From  a  Quiet  Place.  A  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  Ss, 

ALLEN  {Rev.  R.)  M.A, — ^Abraham  ;  his  Life,  Times,  and  Travels, 
3,800  years  ago.     With  Map.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  6x. 

ALLEN  {Grant)  B,A, — Physiological  -^sth^tics.   Large  post  8vo.  9/. 

ALLIES  {T.  W.)  MA.— Per  Crucem  ad  Lucem.     The  Result  of  a 
life.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  25X. 
A  Life's  Decision.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 

ANDERDON {Rev.  W.  B.y-FASTi  Apostolicl  A  Chronology  of  the 
Years  between  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

ANDERSON  {R.  C.)  C.E.— Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Calcula- 
tion OF  Every  Detail  in  connection  with  Earthen  and  Masonry 
Dams.    Royal  8vo.  price  £2.  2s, 

ARCHER  \Thcmas) — About  my  Father's  BusiNFi>s.  Work  amidst  the 
Sick,  the  Sad,  and  the  Sorrowing.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2x.  6d, 

ARMSTRONG  {Richard  A.)  B.A.  —  Latter-Day  Teachers.  Six 
Lectures.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

ARNOLD  {Arthur)-~SociKL  Politics.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 

Free  Land.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

AUBERTIN  {/.  J.y-K  Flight  to  Mexico.  With  7  full-page  lUus- 
trations  and  a  Railway  Map  of  Mexico.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Js.  6d, 

BADGER  (George  Percy)  D.C.L.--k^  English-Arabic  Lexicon.  In 
which  the  equivalent  for  English  Words  and  Idiomatic  Sentences  are  rendered 
into  literary  and  colloquial  Arabic.     Rojral  4to.  doth,  price  £,^.  91. 

BAGEHOT  {Walter)— The  English  Constftution.      Third  Edition, 
Crown  Svo,  price  7x.  6d. 
Lombard  Street.     A  Description  of  the  Money  Market.     Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  p.  6d, 

Some  Articles  on  the  Depreciation  of   Silver,  and  Topics 
connected  with  it.    Demy  8vo.  price  $s. 
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BAGENAL  {Philip  H,) — The  American-Irish  and  their  Influence 
ON  Irish  Politics.    Crown  8va  cloth,  price  $5, 

BAGOT  (Alan)  C.E, — ^Accidents  in  Mines  :  Their  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 
The   Principles   of    Colliery   Ventilation.     Second  Edition, 

greatly  enlarged,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

BAKER  (Sir  SherstoKy  Bart,) — Halleck's  International  Law;  or, 
Rules  Regulating  the  Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  Notes  and  Cases.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  3&f. 

The  Laws  relating  to  Quarantine.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12^.  6d. 

BALDWIN {Capt.  J,  B,) — ^The  Large  and  Small  Game  of  Bengal 
AND  THE  North-Western  PROVINCES  OF  INDIA.  4to.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Price  2is. 

BALLIN  {Ada  S.  and  R  Z.)— A  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Exercises 
selected  from  the  Bible.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6</. 

BARCLAY  {Edgar)  —  Mountain  Life  in  Algeria.  Crown  4to. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Photogravure.     Cloth,  price  i6x. 

BARLOW {y,  ^)  J/.-4.— The  Ultimatum  of  Pessimism.  An  Ethical 
Study.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  6x. 

BARNES  { William) — ^An  Outline  of  English  Speechcraft.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4f. 

Outlines  of  Redecraft  (Logic).    With  English  Wording.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  3^. 

BARTLEY{G.  C  7!)— Domestic  Economy  :  Thrift  m  Every-Day  Life. 
Taught  in  Dialogues  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages.    Small  cr.  8vo.  price  2s, 

BAUR  {Ferdinand)  Dr.  /%.,  Professor  in  Maulbronn, — A  Philological 
Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students.  Translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M.A,  and  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Stone,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  price  6x. 

BA  YNES  {Rev.  Canon  R.  If,) — At  the  Communion  Time.  A  Manual 
for  Holy  Communion.  With  a  preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe.     Cloth,  price  is,  6dt 

BELLARSiReiK  Jf^.)— The  Testimony  of  Conscience  to  the  Truth 
and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Bumey  Prize 
Essay.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

BELLINGHAM  {Henry)  M,P, — Social  Aspects  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  in  their  Civil  Bearing  upon  Nations.  Translated 
and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Haulleville.  With  a  prefiEice 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8va  price  31.  6</. 

BENN  {Alfred  W.) — ^The  Greek  Philosophers.  2  vols,  demy  8vo. 
doth,  price  281. 

BENT  {J,  Theodore)-^iLViOk  :  How  the  Republic  Rose  and  Fell.  With 
18  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i8x. 

BLOOMFIELD  {The  Lady) — Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplo- 
matic Life.  With  3  Portraits  and  6  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  2  vols, 
demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2&r. 
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BLUNT  {The  Vm,  Archdeacon) — ^The  Divine  Patriot,  and  other 
Sermons,  Preached  in  Scarboroagh  and  in  Cannes.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  6s, 

BLUN2  (Wilfrid  5.)— The  Future  op  Islam.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  6j. 

BONWICK  (/)  i^.iP.C^.— Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies.    Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 
Egyptian  Belief  and  Modern*  Thought.    Large  post  8vo.  cloth, 
price  lor.  td, 

BOUVERIE'FUSEY {S,  ^. -5.)— Permanence  and  Evolution.    An 

Inquiry  into  the  supposed  Mutability  of  Animal  Types.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y. 

BOWEN  {H.  C.)  il/I^. —Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modem 

Schools.     Third  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  is,  6d, 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  is. 

BRIDGETT  (Rev.    T.  -S.)— History  of  the  Holy   Eucharist  in 

Great  Britain.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i&r. 
BRODRICK  (the  Hon.  G.  C.)— Political  Studies.    Demy  8vo.  doth, 

price  I4r. 
BROOKE  {Rev.  S.  -^.)— Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.    Edited  by. 
I.  Uniform  with  Robertson's  Sermons.    2  vols.    With  Steel  Portrait    Price  ^s.  6d, 
II.  Library  Edition.     8vo.     With  Portrait.     Price  I2s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.    .In  i  vol.  8vo.  price  dr. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.    A  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 
The  Fight  of  Faith.    Sermons   preached  on  various  occasions. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d. 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets. — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 

and  Bums.     Fourth  and  Chea]>er  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  $s. 
Christ  in  Modern  Life.    Sixteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.  price  5J. 
Sermons.    First  Series.    Twelfth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8va 

price  $s. 
Sermons.    Second  Series.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

price  $s. 

BROOKE  (W.  G.)  MA.— The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 

With  a  Classified  Statement  of  its  Provisions,   Notes,  and  Index.     Third 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

Six  Privy  Council  Judgments — 1850-72.    Annotated  by.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  9J. 

BROWN  (Rev.  J.  Baldwin)  B.A.—The  Higher  Life.  Its  Reality, 
Experience,  and  Destiny.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  Ss. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love.     Five  Discourses.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.  A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

BROWN  (J.  Croumbie)  LL.D. — Reboisement  in  France;  or,  Records 
of  the  Replanting  of  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  with  Trees^ 
Herbage,  and  Bi^     Demy  8va  price  I2x.  6^^. 

The  Hydrology  of  Southern  Africa,    Demy  8vo.  price  lox.  6/i 
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BROWN {S.  Borton)  B.A.—Tue  Fire   Baptism  of  all  Flesh;  or, 

the  Coming  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Dispensation.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 
BROWNE  ( W,  i?.)—THE  Inspiration'of  the  New  Testament.    With 

a  PrefiM:e  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRIS,  D.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  zr.  6d, 
BURCKHARDT  (Jacoby-Tu^  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy.    Authorised  translation,  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  24r. 

BURTON  (Mrs,  Richard)--TKE  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  With  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates.  Cheaper 
Edition  in  one  volume.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  lor.  6d, 

BUSBECQ  {Ogier  Ghiselin  de) — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell,  M.A. 
2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  24J. 

CANDLER  (If.) — ^The  Groundwork  of  Belief.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  7^ 
CARPENTER  {Dr,  Philip  /^.)— His  Life  and  Work.    Edited  by  his 

brother,   Russell  Lant  Carpenter.     With  Portrait  and  Vignettes.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^5,  6d, 

CARPENTER  ( W.  B,)  LL.D.,  M,D,,  F.RS,,  <Sh^.— The  Principles 
of  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     8vo.  price  12s, 

CER  VANTES—Tke  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Originals  of  1605  and  1608.     By  A.  J.  Duffield. 
With  Notes.     3  vols.    Demy  8vo.  price  42J. 
CHEYNE  {Rev.  T,  ^.)— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    Translated  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.     2  vols.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  251. 

CZA/RA  C/T—Elemests  of  Geometry.  Translated  by  Dr.  Kaines. 
With  145  Figures.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4s.  6d, 

CLAYDEN  (P.    W.) — England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield.      The 

Political  History  of  the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to  the  beginning 
of  1880.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  continuation  to  March  1880.  Demy 
8vo.  doth,  price  i6x. 

CLODD  (Edward)  ER.A.S,— The  Childhood  of  the  World:   a 
Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times,     Sixth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  p, 
A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.  Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 
Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  L»egends.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo. 
price  Ss, 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  ix.  6d, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.    With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 
Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 
COGHLAN  (J,    Cole)  D,I),^liVLE  Modern  Pharisee  and    other 
Sermons.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  'js,  6d. 
COLERIDGE  (6ixnj)— Phantasmion.    A  Fairy  Tale.     With  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.     A 
New  Edition.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  Si. 
Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.    Edited  by  her  Daughter. 

With  Index.     Cheap  Edition.     With  one  Portrait.     Price  Js,  6d, 
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COLLECTS  EXEMPLIFIED  ( 7)5^)  — Being  Illustrations  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By 
the  Author  of  *  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.*  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $/. 

COLLINS  {Mortimers — ^The  Secret  of  Long  Life.    Small  crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price  3J.  (J, 
CONNELL  {A,  K) — Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth^  price  31.  6d, 
COOKE  {Prof,  /.  P.) — Scientific  Culture.    Crown  8vo.  price  is. 
COOPER   {H.  /)— The    Art   of    Furnishing  on  Rational  ani> 

Esthetic  P&inciples.      New  and  Cheaper  Edition.       Fcp.  8vo.    cloth, 

price  IS.  6d, 

CORFIELD  (Professor)  M.D.— Health.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

CORY  {Williant)^K  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  Part  I. — 
MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.  Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  9*.  Part  II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.    Price  15J. 

CORY  {CoL  ArfAur)^THE    Eastern    Menace.     Crown   8vo.   cloth^ 

pnoe  js.'Cd. 
COTTERILL  {H.  B.) — ^An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry.  ' 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 
COURTNEY  (W.  Z.)— The  Metaphysics  of  John  Stuart  Mili. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j.  6d. 

COX  {Rev.  Sir  George  W.)  M.A.,  Bart.—X  History  of  Greece  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War.  New  Edition. 
2  vob.    Demy  8vo.  price  36/. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.    New  Edition.     Demy 

8vo.  price  its. 
A  General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  History 

to  the  present  time.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7/.  6d, 
Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  8va  price  6s. 
School  History  of  Greece.    New  Editioa    With  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo. 

price  3x.  6d. 
The  Great  Persian  War  from  the  History  of  Herodotus^ 

New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  31.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  31. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mythology 
and  Folk-Lore.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

COX  {Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  JONES  {Eustace  Hinion)— 
Popular  Romances  op  the  Middle  Ages.  Second  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  price  6s. 

COX  {Rev.  Samuel) — Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  alt 
Men  ?    Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  CoBfMENTARY  ON  THE  BooK  OF  Joa    With  a  Translation.    Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  price  15/. 
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CRAUFURD  (A.  IT) — Seeking  for  Light:  Sermons.     Crown  8va 

doth,  price  5x. 
CRA  VEN(Mrs.) — A  Year's  Meditations.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s. 

CRA  WFURD  (Oswa/dy—ToKTVGAL,  Old  and  New.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

CROZIER  {John  Beaitie)  M.B.— The  Religion  of  the  Future. 
Crown  ovo.  doth,  price  6s. 

CvcLOPiEDiA  OF   CoMMON  THINGS.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 

W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.     With  500  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Large  post 
8vo.  doth,  price  7s.  6d, 

DALTON  {John  Neaie)  M,A,y  i?.-A^— Sermons  to  Naval  Cadets. 
Preached  onboard  H.  M.S.  'Britannia.'  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  3J.  dd, 

DAVIDSON  {Thomas) — The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

DAVIDSON  {Rev.  Samud)  D.D.,  LL.D.  —  TixE  New  Testament 
translated  prom  the  Latest  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf.  A  New 
and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  lor.  6d.  . 

Canon  of  the  Bible:  Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations, 

Third  and  revised  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  51. 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things,  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 

comrared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements  of  Church  Creeds. 

SmaU  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

DA  VIES  (Rev.  J.  L.)  M,A. — ^Theology  and  Morality.  Essays  on 
Questions  of  Belief  and  Practice.     Crown  8vo.  price  7x.  6d. 

DAWSON  {Geo.)  M.A. — Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.    Edited  by 

his  Wife.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.    Edited  by  his  Wife.    Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 
The  Authentic  Gospel.    A  New  Volume  of  Sermons.    Edited  by 

George  St.  Clair.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s. 

Three  Books  of  God.    Nature,  History,  and  Scripture.    Sermons, 
Edited  by  George  St.  Clair.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

DE  JONCOURT  {Madame  Jl/brrV)— Wholesome  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo.  dotby  price  3/.  6d. 

DE  REDCLIFFE  {Viscount  Stratfordy-^m  AM  I  a  Christlan? 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  31. 

DESPREZ  {Philip  S.)  B.D.—Dasiel  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament    Demy  8va  cloth,  price  12s. 

DIDON  (Rev.  Father) — Science  without  God.    Translated  from  the 

French  by  Rosa  Corder.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5/. 
DO  WDEN {Edward)  ZZ.D.-^nAKSFEKE :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 

and  Art     Sixth  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  12s, 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.    Second  Edition.    Large  post 

8vo.  price  6s. 
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DREWRY  {G.  0.)M.D. — ^The  Common-Sense  Management  of  the 

'  Stomach.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2x.  6d. 
DREWRY{G.  O.)  M.D.,  and BARTLETT{H.  C.)  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
Cup  and  Platter  :  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects.    New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Small  8vo.  price  ix.  6d, 

DUFFIELD  {A,  J) — Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commentators. 
With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  alL  A  hand  j 
book  for  general  readers.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6</. 

DU  MONCEL  {Couni) — ^The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 
Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5/. 

EDGEWORTH  {F.  F.)— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Sdence.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  is,  6d. 

EDIS  (^Robert  W.)  F,S.A.  6-r. — Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town 
Houses  :  a  Series  of  Cantor  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Sodety  of  Arts, 
1880.  Amplified  and  Enlarged.  With  29  Full-page  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Sketches.     Second  Edition.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s,  6d, 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 
In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  2x.  6d, 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A     Second  Edition.     Cloth,  price  31.  6(f, 
John  Amos  Comenius  :  his  Life  and  Educational  Work.     By  Profl 

S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.     Cloth,  price  3;.  6d, 
Old  Greek  Education.    By  the  Rev.  Pro£  Mahaffy,  M.  A.    Cloth, 

price  jx.  6d, 
School  Management  ;  including  a  General  View  of  the  Work  of 

Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.    By  Joseph  Landon.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  6j. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — ^Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s, 

EL  YOT  {Sir  Thomas)^^'TKE,  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by 
permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle. 
2  vols.     Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  $os, 

ERANUS,  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 
Metres.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  2s, 

EVANS  {Mark)—T¥iE,  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  ix.  td, 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo. 

price  IX. 
The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4^.  6d. 
The  King's  Story-Book.    In  Three  Parts.     Fcp.  8va  cloth,  price 

IX.  6r/.  each. 
*^*  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps,  now  ready. 

^ FAN  KWAE'  AT  Canton  before  Treaty  Days,  1825-1844.  By 
An  Old  Resident.     With  Frontispieces.    Crown  Svo.  price  fr. 
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FELKIN  {H.  if.)— Technical  Education  in  a  Saxon  Town.  Pub- 
lished  for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s, 

FIELD  {Horace)  B.A.  Lond. — ^The  Ultimate  Triumph  of  Christianity. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d 

FLOREDICE  (IV.  If.y—A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  pnce  5j. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Judgment,  and 
Report.     Demy  8vo.  price  25/. 

FORMBY  {Rev,  Henry) — Ancient  Rome  and  its  Connection  with 
the  Christian  Religion  :  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  City  from  its 
First  Foundation  doMrnto  the  Erection  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  A-D.  42-47. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Sculpture,  and  Coinage, 
and  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Catacombs.  Royal  4to.  cloth  extra, 
£^2,  I  ox  ;  roxburgh  half-morocco,  £2.  12s,  6d, 

ERASER  {Donald) — Exchange  Tables  of  Sterling  and  Indian 
Rupee  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embracing  Values  from 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in 
Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  is.  gd,  to  2s,  ^,  per  Rupee.  Royal  8vo.  price 
los.  6d, 

FRISWELL  (/  Hain)—'1m.  Better  Self.  Essays  for  Home  Life. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

GARDINER  {Samuel  R.)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  9J. 

GARDNER  {Dorsey)  —  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  181 5.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  i6j. 

GARDNER  (/)  -^Z?.— Longevity  :  The  Means  of  Prolonging 
Life  after  Middle  Age.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small 
crown  8vo.  price  4/. 

GEDDES  {James) — History  of  the  Administration  of  John  de 
Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  Vol.  L  1623—1654.  With  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  15J. 

GENNA  (^.)— Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some  Chap- 
ters  on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price,  2f.OK/. 

GEORGE    {Henry) — Progress  and  Poverty:    an   Inquiry  into   the. 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.    The  Remedy.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  yj.  dd, 
♦»*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  sewed,  price  &/. 

GILBERT  {Mrs,) — ^Autobiography  and  other  Memorials.    Edited 

by  Josiah  Gilbert.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Steel  Portrait  and 
several  Wood  Engravings.     Crown  8vo.  price  p,  6d, 

GLOVER  {F)  M,A, — Exempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book  with 
Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Fcp. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2j. 

GODWIN {  William)— Ire,  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being 
Essays  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  PauL 
Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d. 
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GOLDSMID  {Sir  Francis  Henry)  Bart.^  Q.C.,  JI£P.—1/Lemoik  of. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6x. 

GOODENOUGH  {Commodore  L  C)— Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
'  his  Letters  and  Journals.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     With  Steel  Engrayed 
Portrait.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  55. 
%*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portxait. 
Square  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

GOSSE  {Edmund  W^ — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma  Tadema.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     La^e  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

GOULD  {Rev,  S,  Baring)  M.A. — ^The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Square 
post  8vo.  price  los,  6d, 

Germany,  Present  and  Past.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Laige 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ys.  6d, 

GO  WAN  {Major  Walter  E.)  —  A.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 
(1 6th  Edition).  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of  Students  of  the 
Russian  language.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  6s. 

GRAHAM  { William)  M.A. — ^The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

GRIFFITH  {Thomas)  A.M.--The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life  :  a 
Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 

GRIMLEY  {Rev.H.N.)M.A. — ^Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  df. 

GRUNER  {M.  L.) — Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.    Demy  8vo.  price  71. 6d. 

GURNEY  {Rev.  -4frAfr)— Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer.  A  Mission 
of  Instruction  and  Suggestion.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

HAECKEL  {Prof.  Ernst) — ^The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  32^. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   2  vols.    Post  8vo.  price  3ar. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  price  Sj. 

Half- Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  (Ashford  Owen). 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailois. 
By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    By  R.  L.  Steyenson. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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Half-Crown  Series — eontinued  .^-^ 

A  Nook  in  the  Apennines.    By  Leader  Scott. 

Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Von 

MOLTRE. 

Letters  from  Russia.    By  Count  Von  Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Lyrics  of  Love.     From  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.    Selected 
and  Arranged  by  W.  D.  Adams. 

London  Lyrics.     By  F.  Locker. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes. 

HALLECJCS  International  Law;  or,  Rules  Regulating  the  Inter- 
course of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  EditioB,  revised,  with  Notes  and 
Cases,  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  38^. 

HARTINGTON  (The  Ri^t  Hon.  the  Marquis  of)  J/!/*.— Election 
Speeches  in  1879  and  1880.  With  Address  to  the  Electors  of  North  East 
Lancashire.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  3^.  6</. 

HAWEIS  {Rev.  H.  R.)  J/".^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation —  The 
Sabbath.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.    Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  Sj. 

Speech    in    Season.     Fifth    and    Cheaper  Edition.     Crown    8vo. 
price  $s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.    Twelfth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 
8vo.  price  $s. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Fcp. 
8vo.  price  IJ-.  6J. 

HAWKINS  (Edwards  Comerford)  —  Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

HA  YES  {A.  H.),  /««r.— New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fi  Trail. 

With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

HELLWALD  (Baton   F.   Kiwi)— The   Russians  in  Central  Asia. 

A  Critical  Examination,  down  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Geography  and 
History  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut -CoL  Theodore  Wirgman, 
LL.B.     With  Map.     Large  post  8vo.  price  izr. 

HENR  Y  (Philip) — Diaries  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Matthew  Henry 
Lee.     Large  crown  8va  cloth,  7/.  (kL. 

HIDE  {Albert) — The  Age  to  Come.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HIME  (Major  H  IV.  Z.)  A^.— Wagnerism  :  a  Protest  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  2s.  td. 
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HINTON  {J,)—TviiSs  Place  of  the  Physician.  To  which  is  added 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8va 
price  3J.  (>d. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late 
James  Hinton.     Edited  by  Caroline  H addon.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  ss. 

Physiology  for  Practical  Use.  By  Various  Writers.  With 
50  Illustrations.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text.    Post  8vo.  price  £6,  df. 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Post  8vo.  price  12s.  6d, 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other  Essays.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Shadworth  Hodgson.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Hinton.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  Ss,  6d, 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  is. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  8x.  6^ 

HOOPER  {Mary) — Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2x.  6d. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 
Children.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  zr.  6d, 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes  for 
Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  2J.  6d, 

HOPKINS  {Ellice) — Life  and   Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 

Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  %$,  td. 

Work  amongst  Working  Men.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3J.  6</. 

HORNER  (The  Misses)— -Walks  in  Florence.    A  New  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.    2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth  limp.     With  Illustrations. 
Vol.    I. — Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.     Price  los,  6d, 
Vol.  II. — Public  Galleries  and  Museums.     Price  Ss, 

HOSPITALIER  (^.)— The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 
Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  With  170  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  i6x. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.     By  A  Layman.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  td, 

HUGHES  {Henry) — The  Redemption  of  the  World.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  3x.  6^. 

HULL  {Edmund  C.  /^)— The  European  in  India.  With  a  Medical 
Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.  By  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  Third 
Edition,  Revis^  and  Corrected.     Post  Svo.  price  ts, 

HUNTINGFORD  {Rev,  E.)  L>,C.L.  — The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  gs. 
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HUTTON  (Arthur)  MA.— The  Anglican  Ministry  :  its  Nature  and 
Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Newman.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  14X. 

HUTTON  (Charles  F.)  —  Unconscious  Testimony;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  zs.  dd, 

JENKINS  (£.)  and  RAYMOND  (/)— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.    Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo.  price  ts, 

JENKINS  {Rev,  R.  C)  M.A,— The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 
of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  y.  6d, 

TERVIS  {Rev.  W.  Henley) — ^The  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revo- 
lution. A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.    t)emy  Svo.  cloth,  price  iSx. 

JOEL  (Z.) — A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  Definitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights^ 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  in 
British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  price  I2J. 

JOHNSTONE  {C.  F.)  -^^.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  7x.  6</. 

JOLLY  {William)  FR, S.E. —]ohu  Duncan,  Scotch  Weaver  and 
Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  With 
Portrait.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

JONES  {€.  A,)'--The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.  Witli  30 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s, 

JONES  {Lucy)  —  Puddings  and  Sweets;  being  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.     Crown  Svo.  price  is,  6d, 

JOYCE  {P.  W,)  LL,D,  6-r.— Old  Celtic  Romances.  Translated  fro» 
the  Gaelic.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  is,  dd, 

JOYNES{J,  Z.)— The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland.    Small 

'  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s,  6d, 

KAUFMANN {Rev,  M,)  B,A, — Socialism :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 
its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo.  price  7x.  (>d, 
Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Karl  Marx.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  55. 

KAY  (y^f^^)— Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Widi 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

KEMPIS  {Thomas  i)— Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     Parchment 

Library  Edition,  6j.  ;  or  vellum,  7j.  dd.     The  Red  Line  Edition,  fcp.  Svo. 

cloth,  red  edges,  price  2j.  dd.     The  Cabinet  Edition,  small  Svo.  cloth,  red 

edges,  price  is,  (>d.     The  Miniature  Edition,  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  price  ix. 

*^*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 
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KENT  (C) — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  Db  Summi  PoNTiFias  Leonis  XIII.  AssuMPTiONE  Epigramma. 
In  QuinqoaginU  Linguis.     Fq).  4to.  doth,  price  15/. 

KERNER  {Dr.  -<4.)— Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests.  Trans- 
lation edited  by  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  With  Illustrations.  Square  8to. 
cloth,  price  9J. 

KETTLE  WELL  (Rev.  5.)— Thomas  A  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
OF  Common  Life.    2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth»  30;. 

KIDD  (Joseph)  M,D, — ^The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8yo.  price  6x. 

KINAHAN  (G.  Henry)  M.RLA.,  of  H.M:s  Geological  Survey.— Im 
Geology  of  Ireland,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Geological  Map  of 
Ireland.     Square  8vo.  doth,  151. 

KINGSFORD  (Anna)  M,D.—1vce.  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.  A  Treatise 
advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  Race.  Small  crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  2J. 

KINGSLEY (Charles)  M.A, — Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits  and  Vignettes. 
Twelfth  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12/. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d, 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Libraries.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

KNIGHT  (Professor  W^.)— -STtDiES  in  Philosophy  and  Literature. 
Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7/.  6</. 

XNOX  (Alexander  A.) — The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 

LAURIE  (S,  S.) — ^The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  7x.  Sd, 

LEE  (Rev,  F.  G.)  D.CL, — ^The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
SupernaturaL     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  151. 

LEWIS  (Edward  Dillon)— -K  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  au. 

LINDSAY (W.  Lauder)  M.D.,  F.RS.E,  6-r.— Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.    2  vok.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  32/. 
Vol.  I.— Mmd  in  Health.     Vol.  II.— Mind  in  Disease. 

LLOYD  ( Walter)— The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $5, 

LONSDALE  (Margaret)— ^istek  Dora:  a  Biography.  With  Portrait 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  zs,  6d, 

XORIMER  (Peter)  D,D,—]ohv  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 
His  Work  in  h^r  Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon  her  Litui^,  Artides,  aii^ 
Parties.     Demy  8vo.  price  I2x. 

John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors.  By  Gerhard  Victor 
Lechlsr.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  Notes.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  price  lox.  6d. 
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LOWDER  (Charles)— K  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  *St  Teresa.* 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  Cloth, 
price  3J.  6d. 

MACHIA  VELLI  {NiccoIt)--i:YiE  Vki'^c^,  Translated  from  the  Italian 
by  N.  H.  T.  Small  crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  dr. 

MACKENZIE  (A/exander)^llow  India  is  Go\^rned.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  work  in  India.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2x. 

MACLACHLAN  (Mrs.) — Notes  and  Extracts  on  Everlasting 
Punishment  and  Eternal  Life,  according  to  Literal  Interpreta- 
tion.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d, 

JdACNAUGHT (Rev.  John)— 'C^Y^K  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  8vo.  price  14/. 

MAGNUS  (il/rj.)---ABOUT  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

Marriage    and    Maternity;   or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  41.  6^. 

MAIR  {R,  S.)  M,D.,  E.R,C.S,E.— The  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  limp  doth, 
price  3^.  W. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal) — The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican 
Council.    Crown  Svo.  price  $5, 

Many  Voices. — A  Volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom,  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Biographical 
Sketches.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  6s, 

MARKHAM  {Capt  Albert  Hastings)  R,N— The  Great  Frozf.n  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1875-6.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance:  being  the  Voyage  of  the  *Isbj6m'  to 
Novaya  Zeml3ra  in  1S79.     With  10  Illustrations.     Demy  Sva  cloth,  price  i6s. 

MARTINEAU  (Gertrude)— OvtliisE   Lessons  on  Morals.      Small 

crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

McGRATH  (Terence) — Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2x. 

MEREDITH  (M,  AJ)  —  Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Dbnison.    32mo.  limp  cloth,  is.  6d, 

MILLER  (Edward) — ^The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Laige  post  Svo. 
price  25;. 

The   Church    in   Relation   to  the   State.    Large  crown  Svo. 
doth,  price  7^.  dd* 
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MILNE  (James)— TkSLES  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  Sterling 
Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  is,  %d.  to  2t,  yi,  per 
Rupee.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  £2,  2s. 

M1NCHIN{J,  C)— Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6</. 

MIVART{St.  George)—S ATVRE  and  Thought.  An  Introduction  to  a 
Natural  Philosophy.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s,  6d, 

MOCKLER  (E) — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 
spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gcdrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  51. 

MOLESWORTH  (W,  Nassau) — History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land FROM  1660.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j.  6</. 

MORELL  {/.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

MORSE  (E.  5.)  /%./?.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d. 

MUNRO  (Major- Gen,  Sir  Thomas)  Bart,  K,C,B,,  Governor  of  Madras. 
Selkctions  from  his  Minutes  and  other  Official  Writings.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.CS.I., 
C.I.E.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  30X. 

MURPHY  (/  iV.)— The  Chair  of  Peter;  or, the  Papacy  Considered 
in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  \%s, 

NELSON  (J.H,)  M,A,—h  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  op 
the  HindO  Law.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

NEWMAN  (J,  H,)  D,D, — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 
Being    Selections   from    his  various  Works.     Arranged   with  the  Author's 
personal  Approval.     Sixth  Edition.     With  Portrait     Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 
*«*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,   can  be  had,  price 
2s,  (xi. 

New  Werther.    By  Loki.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

NICHOLSON  (Edward  Byron) — The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  9^.  6d. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  \2s. 

The  Rights  of  an  Animal.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3/.  (>d. 

NICOLS  (Arthur)  F.G.S,,  ER.G.S.—Chafters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  51. 

NOPS  (Marianne)— Clkss  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing  the 
First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s,  6d, 

NucES :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Pubuc  School  Latin  Primer. 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo.  each  is, 
%*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together  in  doth,  price  5^. 
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OATES  {Frank)  F.jR.G.S,— Mat abele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls. 
A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Oates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2IJ. 

OGLE  {W,)  M,D,y  F,R.C,P, — Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  I2x.  6</. 

OMEARA  {Kathleen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7x.  dd, 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.     Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

OSBORNE  {Rev.  W.  ^.)— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  Critical  Commentary  with  Notes  upon  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  51. 

OTTLEY  {Henry  Bickersteth)  The  Great  Dilemma:  Christ  His  own 
Witness  or  His  own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3J.  dd. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6x. 

OWEN{F.  M.) — ^JoHN  Keats  :  a  Study.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

OWEN  {Rev,  Robert)  B.D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.    With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical     Demy  8to.  doth, 
price  18/. 
An  Essay  on  the  Communion  of  Saints.    Including  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Cultus  Sanctorum.     Price  2x. 

OXENHAM  {Rev.  F.  Nutcombe)—'VfnAT  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting   Punishment.     Part  IL     Being  an  Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils.     Crown  8va  doth, 
2s.  6d. 
*#*  Parts  I.  and  II.  complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  ^s. 

OXON/ENS/S—RoMAmsM,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism.     Being  a 

Layman's  View  of  some  Questions  of  the  Day.  Together  with  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Littledale's  *  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.*  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

PALMER  {the  late  Wiiiiam) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in  1840-41. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal  Newman.  With  Portrait  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  8x.  6d. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique,  6x. ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  each  volume. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saintsbury. 
With  miniature  Frontispiece,  designed  and  etched  by  H.  G.  Glindoni. 

The  Fables  of  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  oil  sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
tion,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year;  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Simdays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  etched  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keble, 
after  the  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 
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Parchbient  Library— continued. 

Shakspere's  Works.    Now  publishing  in  Twelve  Monthly  Volumes* 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
DoBSON.    With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  afler  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema. 
Etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe*s  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboume. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  AR.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  A  Kempis.  A  revised 
Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  :  a  Medley.  With  a  Miniature  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.    With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam/    With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte 
by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 
*^j*  The  above  Volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PACKER  {Joseph)  I?,I>,— The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality 
and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    price  12s, 

PARR  {Capt  ff,  Hallam,  C.M,G,)—Pl  Sketch  of  the  Kafir  and 
Zulu  Wars:  Guadana  to  Isandhlwana.  With  Maps.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  $s, 

PARSLOE  {Joseph)  —  Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  price  df. 

PA TTISON  {Mrs.  Mark)— -The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France.  With 
Nineteen  Steel  Engravings.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  32X. 

PAUL  (C  Kegan) — The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being 
Essays  by  William  Godwin  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Prefece, 
by  C.  Kegan  Paul.    Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d, 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Letters  to  Imlay.  New  Edition  with 
Prefatory  Memoir  by.  Two  Portraits  in  eau-forte  by  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6x. 

PEARSON  {Rev.  5.)— Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

PENRICE  {Maj,  J,)  B,A. — ^A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of   the 

Ko-ran.     With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  the 
Text.     4to.  price  21s, 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscar) — The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.    Large  crown  8vo.  price  9/. 
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PETERS  {F.  -^)— The  '  Nicomachkan  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

FIDGEON {D.) — An  Engineer's  Holiday^  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  0®.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  *js,  6d, 

FINCHES  {Thomas)  M.A. — Samuel  Wilberforce  :  Faith — Service — 
Recompense.  Three  Sermons.  With  a  Portrait  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(after  a  Portrait  by  Charles  Watkins).     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4/.  dd, 

FLAYFAIR  {LieuL-CoL) — Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis.  Illustrated  by  fac-similes  of  Bnice's  original  Drawings, 
Photographs,  Maps,  &c.     Royal  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  ^t  leaves,  pnce 

FOLLOCK  {Frederick) — Spinoza,  his  Life  and  Philosophy.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  i6f. 

FOLLOCK  (W.  H,) — Lectures  on  French  Poets.  Delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

FOOR  {Laura  E.) — Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures.    Studies 

in  Comparative  Mythology.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

FRICE  {Frof.  Bonamy) — Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  8vo.  Price  ds. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.  Being  the  Substance 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxfords  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  price  $/. 

Proteus  AND  Amadeus.  A  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Aubrey  De  Vere. 
Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).  Old  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Exell  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M,A.  ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. R.  A.  Redford,  M.A,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.     Seventh  Edition.     One  voL  price  15/. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart, 
and  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.    Third  Edition.     Price  idr. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave,  and  Homilies  by 
Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.  Third 
Edition.     Price  15/. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B. ;  with  Homilies  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,  M.A     Fourth  Edition.     Price  15^. 

Deuteronomy.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  ;  with  Homilies 
by  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A     Second  Edition.     Price  15^. 
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Pulpit  Commentary  (The)  Old  Testament  Series — continued. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Aldridge,  LL.6.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  Dk  Pressens6,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.  a.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Plummbr,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  I2j.  6</. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A., 
Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor 
J.  Thomson,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.     Price  lox.  6</. 

I  Samuel.     By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D. ;  with  Homilies 

by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale. 

Fifth  Edition.     Price  15^. 
I  Kings.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.    With  Homilies 

by  the  Rev.  E.    de  Pressens^   D.D.,   Rev.  J.  Waite,   B.A.,  Rev.   A. 

Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev.  J.  Urquhart.    Third 

Edition.     Price  15X. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinsok, 
M.A.;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  W.  DiNwiDDiE,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood, 
B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  FifUi 
Edition.     One  voL  price  lis,  6d, 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The)  New  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

St.  Mark.  By  the  very  Rev.  Dean  Bickersteth,  D.D. ;  with 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Given,  M.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir, 
M.A.,  and^Rev.  R.  Green.     2  Vols.  21s, 

Punjaub  (The)  and  North-Western  Frontier  of  India.  By  an 
Old  Punjaubee.     Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

Rabbi  Jeshu^v.    An  Eastern  Story.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 

RADCLIFFE  {Frank  R.  K.)— The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  2J.  (ki, 

RA  VENSHA  W  (John  Henry)  B,  C5:— Gaur  :  Its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
tions. Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  44  Photographic  Illustrations,  and  25 
facsimiles  of  Inscriptions.     Royal  4to.  cloth,  price  ;f  3.  I  jr.  6</. 

READ  {Carveth) — On  the  Theory  of  Logic  :    An  Essay.    Crown  8vo. 

price  6j. 
Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

RENDELL  {/.  M,) — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  ix.  6</. 

REYNOLDS  {Rev.  J.  W^)— The  Supernatural  in  Nature.  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.    New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 
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RIBOT  {Prof.  7%.)— English  Psychology.  Second  Edition.  A 
Revised  and  Corrected  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Edition.  L«rge  post 
8vo.  price  9j. 

Heredity  :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena,  its  Laws, 
its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  91. 

ROBERTSON  {The  late  Rev.  F.   W.)  M.A.— Life  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A 
I.    Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.    With  Steel  Portrait     Crown 

8vo.  price  ys.  6d. 
II.     Library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait     Price  12s. 
III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Cheltenham, 
Oxford,  and  Brighton.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7/.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  $/. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam.'    (Dedicated  by 
Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.   Translated  from  the  German 
of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  boimd  in  half-morocco. 
*»*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  zr.  6d, 

RODWELL  {G.  F.)  F.R.A.S.,  ^(7.5.— Etna:  A  History  of  the 
Mountain  and  its  Eruptions.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Square  8vo. 
cloth,  price  9ir. 

ROLLESTON  {T.  W.  H.)  B.A.—The  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus. 
Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 

RosMiNi*s  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition 
of  the  Nuovo  Saggio.     SuiT  origine  cUlU  idee.     3  Vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth 

[VoL  I.  now  ready,  idr. 

RosMiNi's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  \ts. 

ROSS  {Alexander)  D.D. — Memoir  of  Alexander  Ewing,  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  doth,  price 
los.  6d. 

RULE  {Martin)  M.A. — ^The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the  Britains.  2  Vols,  demy 
8vo.  cloth,  32J. 

SALTS  {Rev.  Alfred"!  LL.D. — Godparents  at  Confirmation.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  price  ax. 
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SAL  VA  TOR  {Archduke  Luaufig)--laErRO%\ky  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 
Crown  4to.  doth,  price  lor.  6d, 

SAMUEL  {Sydney  M.) — ^Jewish  Life  in  the  East.  Small  crown  8va 
doth,  price  y.  6d. 

SAYCE  {Rev.  Archibald  Henry) — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language,    a  vols.    Large  post  8vo.  doth,  price  251. 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 
Incompatible  ?    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  lOf.  6d, 

SCOONES  ( W.  Baptistc)-'¥ovVi  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the  Fasten 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large  cro|m  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

SCOTT  {Robert  H.) — Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  Second 
Edition.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d, 

SffAKSPEARE   {Char/cs)^SAim     Paul    at     Athens.      Spiritual 


Christianity  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of  Modem  Thought.  Five  Sermons 
*>reached  at  St.  Steph^''''  r'tii«v«>tt  iXTAefVi/MimA  PavL'  wTVk  «  i>mU^#*a  Vm*  *Um. 
[lev.  Canon  Fa&rar. 


preached  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Westboume  Park.    With  a  Prefiu:e  by  the 
Re     '^ 


SHELLEY  {Lady) — Shelley  Memorials  from  Authentic  Sources. 
With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  B}^e  Shelley. 
With  Portrait.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

SHILLITO  {Rev.  Joseph) — ^Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 
Privileges.  A  !Book  for  Young  Women.   Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  3;.  6«^ 

SHIPLEY  {Rev.  Orby)  M.A. — Church  Tracts  :  or,  Studies  in  Modern 
Problems.     By  various  Writers.     2  vols.    Crown  8yo.  price  5x.  each. 

Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought 
in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses  ddivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three 
Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  I2x. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 
Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  'Memorials  of  Amalib  von  Lasaulx.'  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j.  (id. 

SKINNER  {The  late  James)  M.A.—h  Synopsis  of  Moral  and 
AscETiCAL  Theology.  With  a  Catalogue  of  Andent  and  Modem  Authorities, 
arranged  according  to  Centuries.  With  a  prefaratory  Note  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter.    Demy  4to.  doth,  lar.  6</. 

SMITH  {Edward)  M.D.y  LL.B.,  F.R.S.—KEAt,TK  and  Disease,  as 
Influenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human 
SjTstem.    A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  p.  6d. 

Tubercular  Consumption  in  its  Early  and  Rebiediable  Stages. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

SPEDDING  {James)— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
AND  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.    Demy  8va  doth,  price  12s.  6it, 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay.  With  a 
Pre&tory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Vsnablss,  Q.C.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  doth,  price 
i&f. 
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STAFFER  (/^att/)— Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity  :  Greek  and 
Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shak$peare*s  Play^.  Translated  by  Emily  J« 
Carey.    Large  post  8va  cloth,  price  12^. 

St,  Bernard.  A  Little  Book  on  the  Love  of  God.  Translated  by 
Marianne  Caroline  and  Coventry  Patmore.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  4J.  (id. 

STEFHENS  {Archibald  John)  ZL,D,— The  Folkestone  Ritual 
Case.  The  Substance  of  the  Argument  delivered  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 

STEVENSON  {Rev.  W.  F)—11ymus  for  the  Church  and  Hobie. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The    Hymn  Book  consists  of   Three  Parts :— I.  For  Public  Worship. — 
II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship.— III.  For  Children. 
*^,*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  tanging  from  Sd,  to  dr. 
Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

STE  VENSON  {Robert  Louis) — ^Virginibus  Puerisque,  andother  Papers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

STRACHE  Y {Sir John)  G.  CSJ,,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Richard  STRA  CHE  F, 
R,E,^  F,R,S, — The  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India,  from 
1869  to  188 1.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i&r. 

STRECKER'  WISLICENUS—O'RGiLmc  Chemistry.  Translated  and 
Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  HODGKINSON,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  J. 
Greenaway,  F.I.C.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s, 

SULL  Y  {James)   M.A.  —  Sensation   and    Intuition.     Demy   8vo. 

price  iQf.  6d. 
Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.    Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo. 
price  I4f. 

SYME    {David) — Outlines    op    an    Industrial   Science.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

Representative   Government    in     England.       Its    Faults  and 
Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TAYLOR  {Algernon) — Guienne.  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4f.  6d. 

THOM  {John  Hamilton)— \uKyN^  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

THOMSON  {J.  Tumbuir^—SociKL  Problems  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  los.  6d. 

TIDMAN{Paul  i^)— Gold  and  Silver  Money.  Part  I.— -A  Plain 
Statement.  Part  II. — Objections  Answered.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  \s. 

TIFFLE  {Rev.  S.  A.) — Sunday  Mornings 'at  Norwood.  Prayers 
and  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  J.)—K  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  is. 

TREMENHEERE  {H.  Seymour)  C.  B.—k  Manual  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Government  as  set  forth  bv  the  Authorities  of  Ancient 
AND  Modern  Times.    New  and  enlarged  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  51. 
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TUKE  {Daniel  Hack)  M.D. — Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  In- 
sane IN  THE  British  Isles.  With  4  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  i2s. 

TWINING  {Zouisay—WOKKKOVSE  Visiting  and  Management  during 
Twenty- five  years.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6</. 

UPTON  (Major  R.  Z>.)— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabla. 
Large  post  8vo.  doth,  price  lox.  (xi, 

VAUGHAN  (H.  Halford) — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  25/. 

VIATOR  {Vacuus}— Flyisg  South.  Recollections  of  France  and  its 
Littoral.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

VILLARI  (Professor) — Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Luida  ViUarL    2  vols.    Large  post  8yo.  price  34J. 

VOLCKXSOM  (E.  W,  K)— Catechism  of  Elementary  Modern 
Chemistry.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3/. 

VYNER  (Lculy  Mary) — Every  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  8to. 
extra,  price  51. 

WALDSTEIN  (Charles)  Ph,D,— The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 

WALLER  (Rev,  C.  B,) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All  Things.  Demy 
8vo.  price  I2x. 

WALPOLE  (Chas.  George) — History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earuest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps  and  Appen- 
dices.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d, 

WALSHE  (Walter  Hayle)  M.D. — Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically 
Estimated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  td, 

WATSON  (Sir  Thomas)  Bart,  MI?.— The  Abolition  of  Zymotic 
Diseases,  and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  Small  crown  8vo.  clothe 
price  3J.  6d, 

WEDMORE  (Frederich)--THE  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6</. 

WHEWELL  (William)  D,D, — His  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s 

WHITE  {A.  D)  ZZ.Z?.— Warfare  of  Science.  With  Prefatory  Note 
by  Professor  TyndaU.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^r.  6^. 

WHITE  (F.  A,) — English  Grammar.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

WHITNE  y(Pro/  William  Dwi§^hl)— Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.    Crown  8va  price  3x.  6d, 

WICKSTEED  (P.  H.)— Dante:  Six  Sermons.  Crown  Svo.  doth, 
price  St. 
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WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  D.D, — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New  and  Popular 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d, 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected  from  the  Writings  of  the  late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  price 
3J.  6^. 

WILLIS  {R,)  M,D. — Servetus  and  Calvin  :   a  Study  of  an  Important 
EpcNch  in  the  Early  Hbtory  of  the  Reformation.    8vo.  price  i6x. 
William  Harvey.    A  Histoiy  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation' 
of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  ol  Harvey  after  Faithome.     Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  14X.     Portrait  separate. 

WILSON  {Sir  Erasmus) — Egypt  of  the  Past.  With  Chromo-lithograph 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  I2j. 

WILSON  {If.  ScAu/z)— The   Tower   and    Scaffold.     A  Miniature 

Monc^raph.    Large  fcp.  8vo.  price  ix. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT  (ilf^jry)— Letters  to  Imlay.  New  Edition^ 
with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Two  Portraits  in  eau-forU  by 
Anna  Lea  Merritt.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

WOLTMANN  {Dr.  Alfred),  and  WOERMANN  {Dr.  Kariy- 
History  of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  VoL  L  Painting  iiv 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  ovo. 
cloth,  price  2&f. ;  bevelled  l^ards,  gilt  leaves,  price  301. 

VOD   {Major- General  J.    Crei^^/on)^DovBLiiiG    the    Consonant; 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6<f. 

Word  was  Made  Flesh.  Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  los.  6J. 

WREN  {Sir  Christopher)-'}lis  Family  and  His  Times.  With  Original 
Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Lucy 
Phillimore.     Demy  8vo.     With  Portrait.     Price  14^. 

WRIGHT  {Rev.  David)  M.A. — ^Waiting  for  the  Light,  and  other 
Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

YORKE  {/.  F.) — Notes  on  Evolution  and  Christianity.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  df. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A.) — An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany.. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C. P.,  Author  of 
*  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  price  2/.  6^. 

First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

YOUMANS  {Edward  L.)  M.D.—K  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 
Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  aoo  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  $/. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL   SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 


I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5x. 

II.  Physics  and  Poutics  ;  or,  Thoughts 

on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  *  Natural  Selection '  and  *  Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4/. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.  B. ,  F.  R.  S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s, 

rV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  41. 

V.  The  Study  op  Sociology.    By  Her- 

bert Spencer.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  $/. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5x. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Fl)ring.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c  With 
130  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke.  With  31  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8va  price  51. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.   By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5^. 

XL  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5x. 

XIL  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  With  26  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  y. 


XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
BETWEEN  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M  D.,  LL,D. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &C.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
AND  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann VcM^el.  Translation  thoroogfaljT 
revised.  With  100  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage. By  Professor  William  Dwi£^t 
Whitney,  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  51. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  op* 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  (jeneral  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  188 
Illustrations  and  a  Table  of  Spectra 
in  Chromo-lithography.  Third  Edit. 
Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden. 
With  83  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Schikzenberger.  With  28  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  $s, 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein.  With  91  Ilhis- 
trations.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8va 
price  y* 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Musia  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blasema.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5J. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analt- 
sis.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  S. 
With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  6f .  M 
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XXIV.  A  History  op  the  Growth  op 
THE  Steam  Engine.  By  Professor 
R.  H.  Thurston.  With  numerous 
lUostnLtions.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  df.  6d, 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.  B? 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  51. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.  By  Prof. 
A.  de  Quatrefages.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  $s. 

XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5*. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8ya  doth,  price  5j. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  op 
Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  5^. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Prof. 
Wurtz.  Translated  by  G.  Clemin- 
shaw,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  $/. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Existence  as  they  affect  Animal 
Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof.  J. 
Rosenthal.  Second  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the 
Prindples  of  MonocuUur  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  le  Conte,  LL.  D. 
With  132  Illustrations.  Crown  8va 
doth,  price  $/. 


XXXrv.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y* 

XXXV.  Volcanoes:  what  they  are 

AND      WHAT      THEY      TEACH.        By 

Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

XXXVI.  Suicide:  an  Essay  in  Com- 
parative Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
E.  Morselli.  With  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  5x. 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Func- 
TIONS.  By  J.  Luys.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an 
Essay.  By  Tito  Vignolu  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young. 
With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record 
of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the 
Social  H3rmenoptera.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P.  With 5 Chromo- 
lithographic  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edit. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.  By  G.  J. 
Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5j. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  op 
Modern  Physics.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  51. 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  Memory  :  an  Essay 
in  the  Positive  Pyschology.  By  Prof. 
Th.  Ribot.     Crown  8vo.  5j. 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.  By  N. 
Joly.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

XLV.  The  Science  op  Politics.  By 
Vrot  Sheldon  Amos.  Crown.  8vo. 
doth,  5/. 


MILITARY    WORKS. 


Army  op  the  North  German  Con- 
federation :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  Organisation,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  rdU 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  && 


Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
l^  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
Colond  Edward  Newdigate.  Demy 
8va  price  5/. 
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BARRINGTON(Capt,J.  7:)— England 
ON  THE  Defensive  ;  or,  the  Problem 
of  Invasion  Critically  Examined. 
Large  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth, 
price  7j.  6^. 

BLUME  {Maj.  fT.)— The  Operations 
OF  the  German  Armies  in  France, 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1870-71.  With  Map.  From  the 
Journals  of  the  Head-qaarters  Staff. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Jones, 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist, 
Sandhurst     Demy  8vo.  price  91. 

BOGUSLAWSKI  (Capt.  A,  ww)— Tac- 
tical  Deductions  from  the  War 
OF  1870-1.  Translated  by  Colonel 
Sir  Lumley  Graham,  Bart.,  late  i8th 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Corrected.  Demy 
8vo.  price  ^s, 

BRACKENBURY  (Col.  C,  B,,)  R,A., 
C^.— Military  Handbooks  for 
Regimental  Officers.  I.  Military 
Sketching  and  Reconnaissance,  by 
Colonel  F.  J.  Hutchison,  and  Major 
H.  G.  MacGregor.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  1$  Plates.  Small  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s,  II.  The  Elements  of  Modem 
Tactics  Practically  applied  to  English 
Formations,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Wilkinson 
Shaw.  Fourth  Edition.  With  25 
Plates  and  Maps.  Small  cr.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  gs, 

BRIALMONT  {Col  ^.)— Hasty  In- 
trenchments.  Translated  by  Lieut. 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R,A.  With 
Nine  Plates.     Demy  8vo.  price  6j. 

CLERY  (C.)  Zww/.-Ctf/.— Minor  Tac 
TICS.  With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  and  revised  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  i6j. 

DU  VERNOIS  (Col,  voft  Verdy)— 
Studies  in  Leading  Troops.  An 
authorised  and  accurate  Translation  by 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st 
Foot  Parts  I.  and  II.  Demy  8vo. 
price  7s, 

GOETZE  (Capt  A,  v^)— Operations 
OP  THE  German  Engineers  dur- 
ing THE  War  of  1870-1.  Published 
by  Authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
Official  Documents.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Colonel  G.  Graham, 
V.C,  C.B.,  R.E.  With  6  large 
Maps.    Demy  8vo.  price  2ij. 


HARRISON  (Limt,'Col,  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  with  pencil,  price 
3f .  6d, 

HELVIG  (Capt.  If.)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
Translated  bv  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe. 
With  Five  large  Maps.  In  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  price  241, 

Tactical  Examples:  Vol.  I.  The 
Battalion,  price  15^.  Vol.  II.  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  lor.  6il, 
Translated  from  the  German  by  CoL 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  With  nearly 
300  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

HOFFBAUER  (Capt,)—1ixE  German 
Artillery  in  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artillery.  Translated  by 
Captain  E.  O.  HoUist  With  Map 
and  Plans.     Demy  8vo.  price  2IJ. 

LAYMANN  (Gi//.)  — The  Frontal 
Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown 
8vo.  price  2x.  6d, 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  izr. 

PARR  (Capt  H,  HaUam)  C,M,G,'-Thz 
Dress,  Horses,  and  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  u, 

SCffAlV(Col,I/,)^THE  Defence  and 
Attack  of  Positions  and  Locali- 
ties. Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3^.6^. 

SCHELL  (Maj.  W7«)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  First  Army  under  Gen. 
VON  GoEBEN.  Translated  by  Col. 
C  H.  von  Wright  Four  Maps, 
demy  8vo.  price  9x. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Hbllist. 
Demy  8vo.  price  lOf.  6d, 

SCHELLENDORF  (Major-Gen,  B.  vom) 
— The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  Gennan 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  VoL  I.  Demy 
8to.  cloth,  price  lor.  &/. 
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SCHERFF(Maj,  W.  w/i)— Studies  in 
THE  New  Infantry  Tactics. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Giaham. 
Demy  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

SHADWELL  (Maj.-Gen,)  C.i?.— MoUN- 
tain  Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  8vo.  price  idr. 

SHERMAN  {Gen,  W.  7:)— Memoirs  OF 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Forces  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  8vo.  price 
24J.     Copyright  Mngitsh  Edition, 

STUBBS  (Liait,-CoL  F,  ^.)  —  The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  Official  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  32x. 

STUMM  (Lieut.  Ifugo)— Russia's  Ad- 
vance Eastward.  Based  on  the 
Official  Reports  of.  Translated  by 
Capt  C.  E.  H.  Vincent,  With  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 


VINCENT  {Capt,  C.  E,  ^.)— Elemen- 
tary Military  Geography,  Re- 
connoitring, AND  Sketching. 
Compiled  for  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  2x.  dd. 

Volunteer,  the  Militiaman,  and 
THE  Regular  Soldier,  by  a 
Public  Schoolboy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

WARTENSLEBEN  {Count  H,  von,)— 
The  Operations  of  the  South 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1 87 1.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Manteuffel. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
Demy  8vo.  price  gs. 

WICJCHAM  {Capt.  E.  H.,  R,A.)-' 
Influence  of  Firearms  upon 
Tactics  :  Historical  and  Critical 
Investigations.  By  an  Officer  of 
Superior  Rank  (in  the  German 
Army).  Translated  by  Captain  E.  H. 
Wickham,  R.A.  Demy  8vo.  price 
^s.  6d, 

WOINOVITS  {Capt.  /.)  — Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise.  Translated  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Cooke.  Crown  8vo. 
price  ^5, 


POETRY. 


ADAMS  {W,  D.  —  Lyrics  of  Love, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3/.  6d, 

ADAM  OF  ST,  V/CTOR-^The  LnvK- 
gical  Poetry  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier. 
With  Translations  into  English  in  the 
Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Digby  S.  Wrangham, 
M.  A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  boards,  price  2is, 

Antiope  :  a  Tragedy.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 


A  UBERTINiJ,  7.)— Camoens'  Lusiads. 
Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by. 
Map  and  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30J. 

Seventy  Sonnets  of  Camoens.  Por- 
tuguese Text  and  Translation,  with 
some  original  Poems.  Dedicated  to 
Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton.  Printed  on 
hand  made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  price  Is,  6d. 

AUCHMUTY{A.  C.)— Poems  of  Eng- 
lish Heroism  :  From  Brunanburgh 
to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  i^.  6d, 
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i4W-<4— The  Odyssey  OF  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse  by.  Fcp.  4to. 
doth,  price  1$^. 

BANKS  (Mrs.  G,  Z.)--Ripples  and 
Breakers  :  Poems.  Square  8vo. 
doth,  price  5j.  . 

BARNES  (William)— 'Vo^VLS  OF  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  8j.  6d, 

BENNETT  (Dr,  W.  C.)— Narrative 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Fcp.  8vo. 
sewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  is. 
Songs  for  Sailors.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Request  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  With  Steel  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price 

An  Edition   in    Illustrated  Paper 
Covers,  price  is, 
'  Songs  of  a   Song  Writer.    Crown 
8vo.  piicedr. 

BEVINGTON  (L.  X)— Key  Notes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5x. 

BILLSON  (C.  7.)— The  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
^'  price  3J.  6d, 

BOWEN  (H.  C.)  3f.^.— Simple  Eng- 
lish Poems.  English  Literature  for 
Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts 
I.  II.  and  III.  price  dd,  each, 
and  Part  IV.  price  is, 

BRYANT  (W,  C.)  — Poems.  Red-lme 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  price  ^s,  6d, 

A  Cheap   Edition,    with    Frontis- 
piece.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  3/.  6</. 

BYRNNE  (E  Fair/ax)— Uilicent  :  a 
Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  dr. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
working Magician — Life  is  a  Dream 
—the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8vo.  price  lor. 

CLARKE  (Mary  Cinvdm)—KoNEY  from 
the  Weed.  Verses.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  ys, 

COLOMB  (Colotul) —  Tnz  Cardinal 
Archbishop  :  a  Spanish  Legend. 
In  29  Cancions.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  $s. 


CONWAY  (ffugh\-^K  Life's  Idylls. 
Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  31.  ^d, 

COPPEE  (Erancois)-^VExiLtz,  Done 
into  English  Verse,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.  Crown 
8vo.  vellum,  price  Ss, 

COXHEAD  (-ff/^j/)— Birds  and  Babies. 
Imp.  i6mo.  With  33  Illustrations. 
Cloth  gilt,  2s,  6d, 

David  Rizzio,  Bothwell,  and  the 
Witch  Lady.  Three  Tragedies.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Ginevra,*  &c  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  6s. 

DA  VIE  (G,  S.)  iW.Z?.— The  Garden  of 
Fragrance.  Being  a  complete 
Translation  of  the  B6stan  of  Sidi, 
from  the  original  Persian  into  English 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  71.  6d. 

DA  VIES  ( T.  Hart)— Cktviaxss,  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

DE  VERE  (Aubrey)— TvLY.  Foray  of 
Queen  Meave,  and  other  Legends  of 
Ireland's  Heroic  Age.  Small  crown 
^vo.  doth,  5j. 

Alexander  the  Great  :  a  Dramatic 
Poem.     SmaU  crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  cr.  8vo.  price  y. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  :  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.     Large  fcp.  8vo.  price  51. 

Antar  and  Zara:  an  Eastern  Romance. 
INISFAIL,  and  other  Poems,  Medita- 
tive and  Lyrical.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6x. 

The  Fall  of  Rora,  The  Search 
AFTER  Proserpine,  and  other  Poems, 
Meditative  and  L)rrical.    Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints. 
Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s. 

The  Infant  Bridal,  and  other  Poems. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7j.  6d. 

DILLON  (ArtAur)'-RiVEK  Songs  and 
other  poems.  With  13  Autotype 
Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery 
May.  Fcp.  4  to.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  los,  6d. 

DOBELL  (Mrs,  Horace)— 'Etu^istoh'B,, 
Eveline,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s, 
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DOBSON  {Austm)  —  Vionettes  in 
Rhyme,  and  Vers  de  Soci^e.  Third 
Edition.  Fq).  8vo.  price  5x. 
Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Vignettes  in  Rhyme.* 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Sto.  price  ts, 

Dorothy:  a  Country  Story  in  Elc«iac 
Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  $s, 

DOWDEN  {Edward)  LL.D,—Voi.yiS, 
Second  Edition.      Fcp.  8vo.  price  y. 

Shakspere*s  Sonnets.  With  Introduc- 
tion. Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  'js,  6d. 

DOWNTON  (Rtv.  ff.)  i»/.^.— Hymns 
AND  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 

DUGMORE  {Rev,  Ernest  Edward)— 
From  the  Mountains  of  the 
East  :  A  Quasi  Dramatic  Poem  on 
the  Story  of  the  Prophet  Soothsayer 
Balaam.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  dd, 

DUTT  {Torn)— A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in 
French  Fields.  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  lar.  6d, 

Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of 
Hindustan.  With  an  Introductory 
Memoir  by  Edmimd  W.  Gosse.  Small 
crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  price  y. 

EDWARDS  {Rev.  Basil)  —  Minor 
Chords  ;  or,  Songs  for  the  Suffering : 
a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3^.  6^. ;  paper,  price  2s,  6d, 

ELDRYTH  (AAiw^/)— Margaret,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  y,  6d. 

ELLIOT  {Lady  Charlotte)— ^^DUSK  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
6s, 

ELLIOTT  {Ebeneser),  The  Com  Law 
Rhymer, — Poems.  Edited  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  i8j. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical 
Introduction  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 
and  a  miniature  frontispiece  by 
Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A.  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price 
6f. ;  vellum,  is,  6d, 


Ehc  op  Hades  (The).  By  the  Author 
of«SongsofTwo Worlds.'  Thirteenth 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  Js,  dd. 
*/  Also  an  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
seventeen  fuU-page  designs  in  photo- 
mezzotint  by  George  R.  Chapman. 
410.  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price  2$s, ; 
and  a  Large  Paper  Edition  with  Por- 
trait, price  los,  6d, 

EVANS  (^im^)- Poems  and  Music. 
With  Memorial  Preface  by  Ann 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Large  crown. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  7/. 

GOSSE  (Edmund  ^.)— New  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Ts,  6d, 

GROTE  {A,  R.)—Riv  van  Winkle  :  a 
Sun  Myth  ;  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  printed  on  iiand-made 
paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  price  5^. 

GURNE  y  {Rev,  Alfred)— Thy.  Vision  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

G\^EN  :  a  Drama  in  Monologue.  By  the 
Author  of  the  *  Epic  of  Hades.  *  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  ovo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

HAWKER {Robt,  Stephen)— lixz  Poeti- 
cal Works  of.  Now  first  collected 
and  arranged.  With  a  Prefatory  Notice 
by  J.  G.  Godwin.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  \2s, 

HELLON{H,  (7.)— Daphnis:  a  Pastoral 
Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
y,  td, 

Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Ginevra,'  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6j. 

HICKEy  {E,  H.)—A  Sculptor,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 

HOLMES  {E.  G,  ^.)— Poems.  First  and 
Second  Series.  Fcp.Svo.  price  5x.  each. 

INGHAM  {Sarson  C.  J.)  C^dmon's 
Vision  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  $s, 

JENKINS  {Rev,  Canon)— Tii2.  Girdle 
Legend  of  Prato.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2j. 
Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator: an  Historical  Tragedy  in 
Five  Acts.  Small  crown  8va  cloth, 
price  y,  6d. 

KING  (Edward)— Echoes  from  the 
Orient.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d. 
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KING  (Mrs.  Hamil/on)— The  DiscipIES. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrautand  Nites. 
Crown  8vo.  price  $s, 
AspROMONTE,  and  other  Poems.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8va  price  4s,  6d, 

LANG  (y4.)— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue 
China,  Elzevir  8vo.  parchment, 
price  5x. 

XEIGH  (Arran  -ana  /jr/a)  —  Bellero  • 
ph6n.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  $/. 

LEIGHTON  (^tf^/r/)— Records 
OTHER  Poems.  With  Portrait, 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  yj.  dd. 


AND 

Small 


i-».ssing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  Trans- 
\avcd  by  Eustace  K.  Corbctt.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6f. 

XiviNG  English  Poets,  mdccxtlxxxii. 
With  frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand- 
made paper.  Parchment,  1 2J. ;  velHim, 
ly. 

LOCKER    (/:)— London    Lyrics.      A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  a   Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  price  6x. 
♦^^*  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  price  %s,  6d, 

Ix)VE  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With 
Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Elzevir 
8vo.  cloth,  price  Ss. 

LO  WNDES  {Henry)  —  Poems  and 
Translations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  dr. 

LUMSDEN  (LieuL-CoL  11.  ?r.)~BEO- 
WULF:  an  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $5. 

MACLEAN  {Charles  Dona/a)— iJiTiii 
AND  Greek  Verse  Translations. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

MAGNUSSON  {Eirikr)  M.A.,  and 
PALMER  {E.  ff.)  M.A.—JOKAlf 
LUDVIG  Runeberg'sLyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigr^vms.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  Ss. 

yiDC.  Chronicles  of  Christopher  Col- 
umbus. A  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

MEREDITH  {Owen)  [The  Earl  of 
Lytton]  LuciLE.  With  160  Illus- 
trations. Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  price  21J. 


MIDDLETONy  {The  Zo^)— Ballads. 
Square  i6mo.  cloth,  pnqe  3J.  6</. 

MOORE  (Mrs.  BliHmfield)—OoiiDAi.iiiK*s 
Lesson  :  The  Warden's  Tale,  Stories 
.    for  Children,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
;     8vo.  doth,  price  51. 

MORICE  (Rev.  F.  D.)  M.A.^Tux, 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng- 
lish Verse.     Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  6ef. 

MORRIS  (Z«v«)  — Poetical  Works. 
Vol.  I.  contains  Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 
Vol.  n.  contains  The  Epic  of  Hades. 
Vol.  III.  contains  Gwen  and  the  Ode 
of  Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
with  Portrait,  complete  in  3  vols.  5^. 
each. 

MORSHEAD  (E.  D.  //.)— The  House 
Arteus.  Being  the  Agamemnon, 
libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of 
^Eschylus.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 


NADEN  (Constance  Pf^.)— Songs  and 
Sonnets  of  Spring  Time.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

NEWELL  (E.  7.)— The   Sorrow  of 

SiMONA  and  Lyrical  Verses.     Small 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6^. 
mCHOLSON{EdwardB.)^TmLCnKisT 

Child,   and  other  Poems.      Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 
NOAKE    (Major   R.    Common)  —  The 

Bivouac  ;  or.  Martial  Lyrist    With 

an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  5/.  dd. 

NOEL  (The  Hon  Roden)^K  Little 
Child's  Monument.  Second 
Edition.      Small  crown  8vo.    cloth, 

NORRIS  {Rev.  Alfred) —The  Inner 
and  Outer  Life  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cl<rth,  price  6s. 

Ode  op  Life  (The).  By  the  Author  of 
•The  Epic  of  Hades*  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Ss. 

O'HAGAAT  \30kn)  -The  Song  of 
Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  Larg^  post  8vo.  parchment 
antique,  price  lOf.  6d. 

PAUL  (C.  A<?tf«)-<k)ETHE's  Faust.  A 
New  Translation  in  Rhyme.  Crown 
8vo.  price  dx. 
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PAYNE  (yi?i*»)— Songs  op  Lifr  and 
Death.    Crown  8va  cloth,  price  5j. 

PENNELL  {H.  Cholmondeley)—'?'BGhS,M% 
Rbsaddled.  By  the  Author  of*  Puck 
on  Pegasus,'  &c.  &c.  With  Ten  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  George  Du 
Maurier.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
cloth  elegant,  price  12/.  6^. 

PFEIFFER  {Emt/ji)^GiJM  Alarch  : 
His  Silence  and  Song:  a  Poem. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Gerard's  Monument  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  dr. 

QUARTERMAN'S  GRACE,  and  Other 
Poems.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

Poems.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  6s, 

Sonnets  and  Songs.  New  Edition. 
i6mo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound 
in  doth,  gilt  edges,  price  4^. 

Under  the  Aspens:  Lyrical  and 
Dramatic  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait 
cloth,  price  dr. 

PIITE  (Warburtcny-TKB.  Infe&NO  of 
Dante  Aliguieri.  Cent/  8vo. 
doth,  price  5^. 

RHOADES  (ya»i^/)— The  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  Small  crown  Sfo.  doth, 
price  5x. 

ROBINSON  {A.  Mary  /?:)— A  Handful 
of  Honeysuckle.  Fcp.  8vo.  doth, 
price  3J.  6d, 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.  Trans- 
lated from  Euripidei.  With  New 
Poems.  Small  crovm  8vo.  doth, 
price  5/. 

SAUNDERS  OAff)-^LovE's  Martyr- 
dom :  a  Play  afld  Poem.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  fr. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German 
Text  with  Ei^lish  Translation  on 
opposite  page.  By  Leedham  White. 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  6s, 

SffAW(lV,  F.)  Af.A.^JvvEHAL,  Per- 
sius,  Martial,  and  Catullus  : 
an  Ebcperimtfit  in  Translation.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  5j. 


SHELLEY  {Percy  Bysshe)  —  Poems 
Selected  from.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard 
Gamett.  Printed  on  hand-madejpaper, 
with  miniature  frontispiece,  Elzevir 
8vo*  limp  parchment  antique,  price  6s, ; 
vellum,  price  Js,  6d, 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur. 
Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  y,  6d. 

SKINNER  0»f^/)— Cgelestia.  The 
Manual  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Latin 
Text  side  by  side  with  an  English 
Interpretation  in  Thirty-six  Odes  with 
Notes,  and  a  plea/^  the  study  0/ 
Mystical  Theology.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s, 

SLADEN  {Douglas  B,  ^.)-Frithjof 
AND  Ingebjorg  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  5^. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Epic  of  Hades.*  Seventh 
Edition.  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
with  Portrait  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  Ts,  6d, 

Songs  for  Music.  By  Four  Friends. 
Containing  Songs  by  Reginald  A. 
Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty,  GreviUc  J. 
Chester,  and  Juliana  Ewing.  Square 
crown  8vo.  pnce  51. 

STEDMAN  {Edmund  Clarence)  -Lyrics 
AND  Idylls,  with  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  price  ^s,  6d, 

STEVENS  {H^iiliam)— The  Truce  of 
God,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  3/.  6d. 

Sweet  Silvery  Sayings  of  Shake- 
speare. Crown  8vo.  doth  gilt,  price 
7/.  6d, 

TAYLOR  {Sir  //.)— Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  3ar. 

TENNYSON  {Alfred)  —  Works  Com- 
plete:— 

The  Imperial  Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  7  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price 
I  or.  6d,  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 
12s.  6d,  each. 

Author's  Edition.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  43^.  6d, ;  or  half- 
morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  52/.  6d, 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  Volumes.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
2s,  6d  each. 
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TENNYSON  {Alfred)-^^^ 
Cabinet  Edition,    i  3  %    Complete 

in  handsome  Omamem  Case,  35^. 
The  Royal  Edition.    Inx^L    With 
26  Illustrations  and  Poi^     Cloth 
extra,   bevelled  boards,    ^  leaves, 
price  2 1  J. 
The   Guinea  Edition.   Co»^e  in 
13  vols,  neatly  bomid  and  odosed 
in  box.      Cloth,   price  2IJ. ;  liench 
morocco  or  parchment,  price  31l6(/. 
Shilling  Edition.  In  13  vols,  pwfket 

size,  IJ.  each,  sewed. 
The  Crown  Edition.     Completed 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  m  cloth,  pria 
6j.  ;   cloth,  extra   gUt  leaves,    pria 
7J.  6d. ;      Roxburgh,     half-morocco,  \ 
price  8x.  6d,  \ 

*^»  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 
bindings. 
Tennyson's  Songs  Set  to  Music  by 
various  Composers.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Cusins.  Dedicated,  by  express  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Royal  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price 
2is, ;  or  in  half-morocco,  price  25J. 

Original  Editions : — 

Poems.     Small  8vo.  price  ts. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.    Small  8vo. 

price  y.  6d, 
The  Princess.    Small  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 
Idylls   of   the   King.    Small  8vo. 

price  Ss, 
Idylls   of   the    King.      Complete. 

Small  8vo.  price  6s. 
The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 

Small  8vo.  price  4J.  td. 
Gareth  and  Lynette.     Small  8vo. 

price  3J. 
Enoch  Arden,  &c.    Small  8vo.  price 

y  6d. 
In  Memoriam.     Small  8vo.  price  41. 
Harold  :    a  Drama.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 
Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.     New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 
The  Lover's  Tale.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 

y.6d. 
Ballads,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5i 


TENNYSON  (^Alfred)— conL 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 

Super  royal  i6mo.  price  y.  6d. ;  cloth 

gilt  extra,  price  41. 

Songs    from    the   above   Works. 

i6mo.  cloth,  price  2J.  6d,\  doth  extra. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  and  other  Poems. 
Illustrated  by  Julia  Margaret  Cameron. 
2  vols,  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth 
sides,  price  £6,  6s.  each. 

HORiB    TENNYSONIANiB    sive    EclogSCC 

Tcnnysono  Latine  Redditae  Cura  A.  J. 
Church,   A.M.       Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 
Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitation.       Specially    arranged. 
Fq).  8vo.  IS.  6d. 
The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.    32mo.   cloth 
limp,  2j.  ;  doth  extra,  y. 
\*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  ia  red 
and  black,  on  antique  paper,  specially 
prepared.     Small  crowm  8vo.    cloth, 
extra   gilt   leaves,  price  y.;   and  in 
larious  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 


THOMPSON  (Alice  C.)— Preludes  :  a 
Vobime  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Eliaibeth  Thompson  (Pamter  of  *The 
RoUCaU').  8vo.  price  p.  6d, 
TODHV^TER  (Z?r.  7.)  — Laurella, 
and  Ql^r  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Forest  Songs.      Small   crown  8vo. 

cloth,  pee  y.  6d. 
The  Troi  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :  a 
Drama.   Cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

Alcestis  :  I  ^ ^**  Poem.     Extra 

fcp.  8vo.  diy  ;j. 

A  Study  01  r.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price 
Translations  te,  Petrarch, 

Michael  and  Vittoria 

COLONN  A.  loth,  price  ^s.  6d, 

TURNER  [Rev.  c;T«if»yj»«)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Tm» 
8vo.  cloth,  price  V 
Collected  Sonni 
With    Prefatory 
Tennyson  ;     aL 
•     Notes  by  S.  T. 
Critical  Essav  bj 
Fcp.  8vo  cloth,  pi 
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WALTERS  (Sophia  Lydia)—Tn^  BROOK: 

a  Poem.     Small  crown  8vo.   cloth, 

price  3/.  6d. 
A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.    With 

21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skdton, 

R.  P.  Lcitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 

T.    R.   Pritchett.      Engraved   by 

J.  D.  Cooper.     Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price 

\2s,6d. 
WATERFIELD   (fT.)  —  Hymns    for 

Holy  Days  and  Seasons.    32mo. 

cloth,  price  IX.  dd. 
WA  Y(A,)  MA.—Thk  Odes  of  Horace 

Literally  Translated  in  Metre. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s, 
WEBSTER  {Auiusta)  ^BiSGViSES:   a 

Drama.     Small    crown    8vo.    doth, 

price  5j. 
In  a  Day  :  a  Drama.     Small  crown  8yo. 

cloth,  2/.  6d, 


Wet  Days.  By  a  Fanner.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

WILKINS{WiUiam)—S>OfiGS  OF  Study. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6j. 

WILLOUGHBY  [The  Hon,  Mrs.)—0^ 
THE  North  Wind — Thistledown  : 
a  Volmne  of  Poems.  Elegantly  boimd, 
small  crown  8vo.  price  ^s,  (nL 

WOODS  {Janus  Chapman)— A  Child  of 
the  People,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5j. 

YOUNG  (Wm,) — GoTTLOB,  etcetera. 
Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  3^.  6d, 

YOUNGS  {Ella  Sharpe)—V atkus,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  6(1, 


WORKS  OF   FICTION   IN  ONE   VOLUME. 


BANKS  {Mrs,  G,  Z.)— God's  Provi- 
DENCB  House.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  $/.  6d, 

BETHAM-EDWARDS  {Miss  AT.)— 
Kitty.   With  a  Frontispiece.   Crown 
8vo.  price  6s, 

Blub  Roses;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  Bv  the  Author  of  •  V^nu' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  dr. 

FRISWELL  {J,  //amy-Onz  OF  Two ; 
or,  The  Lcft-Handed  Bride.  Crown 
8ya  doth,  price  3x.  6</. 

GARRETT  {E,)—By  Still  Waters  :  a 
Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  With  Seven 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

HARDY  {Thomas)— K  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  *  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.*  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  dr. 

The  Return  of  the  Native.  New 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

HOOPER  {Mrs,  (7.)— The  House  of 
Raby.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  p,  6d, 


INGELOW{Jean)—OYY  the  Skelugs: 
a  Novel.  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

KING  {Edward)— The  Gentle  Savagf, 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  dr. 

MACDONALD{G.)—Uau:oim,  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on 
Sted.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s, 

The  Marquis  of  Lossib.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Third 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  6s, 

MASTERMAN 
Daughters. 
ST.  6^. 

MEREDITH  {George)  —  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

The  Egoist  :  A  Comedy  in  Narrative. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s, 


{J.)  —  Half-a-Dozen 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
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PALGRAVE  (fV.  (7^^</) —Hermann 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

Pandurang  Hari;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.  C.  S.  I. ,  C.  B.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

PAUL  {Margaret  Agnes)— Gehtle  and 
Simple  :  A  Story.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s, 

SHAW  {Flora  L,)  -Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Days.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price 

STRETTON  {Hesba)  —  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye  :  a  Story.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 


TAYLOR  {Col.  Afeadaws)C,S.I.,M,R.I.A. 
Seeta  :   a  Novel.     New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 
TiPPOO  SuLTAUN  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 

War.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     With  Frontispiece.    Crown 

8yo.  cloth,  price  dr. 
A  Noble  Queen.     New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     With  Frontispiece.    Crown 

8va  doth,  price  dr. 
The     Confessions     op    a    Thug. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown  Sva 

price  dr. 

THOMAS  iMoy)—A  Fight  for  Life. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  31,  6eL 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE    YOUNG. 


Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.  By  the  Author 
of  *St.  OlaveV     Illustrated.     Price 

y.6d. 

BARLEE  {Ellen)— Locked  Out:  a  Tale 
of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is,  6d. 

BONWICK  (7.)  F,R,G,S,—TiAE  Tas- 
M  AN  IAN  Lily.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Mike  Howe,  the  Bushranger  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3J.  6d, 

Brave  Men*s  Footsteps.  A  Book  of 
Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  By  the  Editor  of  *  Men  who 
have  Risen.'  With  Four  Illustrations 
by  C.  Doyle.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8va  price  3/.  6d. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementaxr 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge  which 
they  teach.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  5/. 


COLERIDGE  (Aw-a)  -  Pretty  Lessons 
IN  Verse  for  Good  Children, 
with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy 
Rh)rme.  A  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated.      Fcp.     8vo.    doth,     price 

L^ANVERS  {N.  ^.)— Little  Minnie's 

Troubles  :  an  Every-day  Chronide. 

With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes. 

Fcp.  cloth,  price  y.  6tL 
Parted  :  aTaleof  Clouds  and  Sunshine. 

With  4  Illustrations.     Extra  fcp.  8vo. 

doth,  price  3/.  6d. 
Pixie's  Adventures  ;  or,  the  Tale  of 

a   Terrier.      With   21    Illustrations. 

i6mo.  cloth,  price  41.  6d. 
Nanny's  Adventures  :  or,  the  Tale  of 

a  Goat.    With  12  Illustrations,    idmo. 

cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 

DA  VIES  {G,  Christopher)  — VihMXiXS 
AND  Adventures  of  our  School 
Field  Club.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  3/.  6d. 
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DRUMMOND  (iWZfj)— Tripp's  Build- 
ings. A  Study  from  Life,  with 
Frontispiece.    Small  crown  8vo.  price 

EDMONDS  (Herbert) —  Vf-RiA.  Spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modem  Biogra- 
phies. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

EVANS  (ilftfr>6)— The  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children; 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
Theolo^  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 

FARQUHARSON  {M.) 

L  Elsie    D inshore.      Crown    8vo. 

price  y.  6d. 
U.  Elsie's  Girlhood.      Crown  8vo. 

price  y,  6d, 
III.  Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 
Crown  8vo.  price  y,  6d. 

HERFORD  {Brooke)— The  Story  of 
Religion  in  England  :  a  Book  for 
Young  Folk.  Cr.  8vo.  doth,  price  2s, 

INGELOW  ( Jean )  —  The  Little 
Wonder-horn.  With  Fifteen  Illus- 
trations.    Small  8vo.  price  2s,  dd. 

JOHNSON^  VirginiaW.)  -TheCatskill 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.    Cloth,  price  51. 

KER  {DaM)— The  Boy  Slave  in 
Bokhara:  a  Tale  of  Central  Asia. 
With  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  y,  6d, 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas. 
Illustrated.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  y.  od. 

LA  MONT  {Martha  MacDonald)--TKE 
Gladiator  :  a  Life  under  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Century.  With  4  Illustrations  by 
H.  M.  Paget.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3x.  d, 

LEANDER  {Richard)  —  Fantastic 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  E. 
Fraser-Tytler.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

LEE  {//oime)-'ilEE  Title  of  Honour. 
A  Book  for  GWs.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
price  51. 


LEIVIS  {Mary  A.)  —A  Rat  with  Three 
Tales.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With  Four  Illustrations  by  Catherine 
F.  Frere.     Price  y.  td, 

MAC  KENNA  {S,  7.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  y.  6d, 

At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon. 
With  Six  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price 
y,6d. 
MALDEN  {H,  ^.)— Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses: Two  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated. 
Small  crown  8vo.  price  zr.  6d, 

Master  Bobby.  By  the  Author  of 
•Christina  North.'  With  Six  Illus- 
trations.   Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  31-.  dd, 

MC  CLINTOCK  (Z.)— Sir  Spangle 
AND  THE  Dingy  Hen.  Illustrated. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d. 

NAAKE  (7.  t:)— Slavonic  Fairy 
Tales.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With 
4  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

PELLETAN{E.)— The  Desert  Pastor. 

Jean  Jarousseau.     Translated  from 

the  French.     By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 

UHoste.    With  a  Frontispiece.    New 

Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 
REANEY  {Mrs,  G.  ^.)— Waking  and 

Working;   or,   From    Girlhood    to 

Womanhood.       New    and    Cheaper 

Edition.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Cr. 

8vo.  price  3^.  6tf . 
Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch  of 

Girl  Life.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d, 
Rose  Gurney*s  Discovery.    A  Book 

for  Girls.    Dedicated  to  their  Mothers. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 
English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 

With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 

Third   Edition.       Fcp.    8vo.    cloth, 

price  2x.  6d, 
Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.    Three 

Illustrations.    Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  price 

is.6d. 
Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 

Three    Illustrations.      Royal    i6mo. 

price  IS,  6d, 
Sunshine  Jenny  and  other  Stories. 

3  Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo.  doth, 

price  is,  6d, 
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ROSS  {Mrs,  E.),  (*NeIsie  Brook')  — 
Daddy's  Pet.  A  Sketch  from 
Humble  Life.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is, 

SADLER  {S,  W,)  ^.A^.— The  African 
Cruiser:  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast  With  Three 
Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  zs,  di. 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fairy 
Land.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings. 
Square  crown  3vo.  price  y,  6d, 

STOCKTON  (Frank  ^.)— A  Tolly  Fel- 
LOWSHIP.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8to.  cloth,  price  51. 

STORR  (Francis)  and  TURNER  (Howes), 
Canterbury  Chimes;  or,  Chaucer 
Tales  retold  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Sllesmere  MS. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3x.  6d, 


STRETTON  (Hesba)—T>Ayu>  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  Edition.  Royal  i6mo. 
price  IS,  6d. 

The  Wonderful  Life.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
2J.  6d. 

SuNNYLAND  STORIES.  By  tho  Author  of 
•  Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.*  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Small  8vo.  price 
3^.6^. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  3  Illus- 
trations.     Crown   8vo.  doth,   price 

WHITAKER  (Florence)— Cm\%Tt%  In- 
heritance.  a  London  Story.  Illus- 
trated.    Royal  i6mo.  price  ix.  dd, 

ZIMMERN  (H,)—%ious&  in  Precious 
Stones.  With  Six  Illustrations 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  5^. 
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